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HENRY  L.  FOSTER, 

LATE  "BOOTH  & FOSTER," 

AND 

OUTFITTING  ESTABLISHMENT, 


(27  Coiirtlaiidt**iit«,  ft  few  doors  below  tbe  Western  Hotel*) 

Wholesale  & Retail. 

The  sabscribor  would  call  the  attention  of  Country  Merchants  and  others  visiUng 
the  City  to  hU  large  and  fashionable  stock  of  Clothing,  to  which  he  has  recently 
made  larger  accessions,  to  meet  the  iocre<ising  patronage  of  his  establishment  The 
manuikctiired  department  is  conducted  by  men  of  long  experience  and  acknowledged 
taste,  which,  added  to  his  facilities  for  purchasing,  renders  his  stock  the  moat  at- 
tractive and  cheapest  of  any  to  be  found  in  the  City.  The  custom  department  la  at 
all  times  filled  with  the  latest  and  most  desirable  styles  of  goods,  and  is  mcreased  from 
time  to  time  with  the  latest  importations. 

Gentlemen  requiring  an  outfit  can  be  furnished  at  once  from  the  shelves  with  a fash- 
ionable suit,  equal  in  style  and  quality  to  the  best  that  can  be  found  in  the  United 
States,  and  full  50  per  cent  less  tlian  the  usual  custom  price.  A full  assortment  of 
Shirts,  Collars,  Under-shirts  and  Drawers,  Cravats,  StocKs,  Hosiery — in  short,  every- 
thing belonging  to  the  gentleman’s  wardrobe.  Full  suits  fui^hed  to  order  at  a few 
hours’  notice,  and  sent  to  any  part  of  the  United  States. 

H.  L.  FOSTER. 


SPRING,  BRADLEY,  & BUFFUM, 

DOMESTIC  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

22  BROAD  AND  20  NEW-STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

Agents  for  the  ‘sale  (exclusively  on  commission)  of — 

GBAKiTEVitLE  Co.  (South  CaroUn.a,)  Heavy  Cottons. 

Kempton’s,  Pantaloon  Stuffs,  Denims,  Shirting  Stripes,  dtc. 

Slaters’  Shirting  Stripes,  Ticks,  Plain  Cottons,  dtc. 

Bro\vn  AND  Bleached  Cottons,  from  the  Lockwood,  Harris,  Ballou,  Lap- 
pitt,  Warwick,  Warren,  Holyoke,  Powhattan,  Lanesville,  Mosonville,  Adams, 
and  various  other  establishments.  Also,  a great  variety  of 
WOOLENS, 

Consisting  of  Cloths,  Cossimeres,  (Plain  and  Fancy,)  Slieeps  Greys,  Tweeds, 
Satinets,  Kentucky  Jeans,  Plaid  Linseys,  Kerseys,  Cloakings,  Flannels,  dtc. 
Also,  a large  assortment  of 

PRINTING  CLOTHS 

^tnd  Brown  Cottons,  adapted  to  Bleaching  and  Dyeing. 

Cotton  and  Wool  purchased  on  Commission,  with  funds  in  hand,  or  ad 
vanced  lu  Manufacturers  on  Consignipents  of  Goods. 

A full  assortment  of  Knit  Shirts  and  Drawers  of  best  mokes. 
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Irt.  I.— FINANCIAL  BISTORT  OP  THE  REIGN  OF  LOUIS  PHILIPPE. 


fAllT  !!.• 

In  1840  the  construction  of  Railways  had  but  slightly  engaged  the  public 
attention.  The  execution  of  the  vast  schemes  proposed  to  the  chambers  in 
1838  seemed  to  surpass  the  strength  of  the  State  and  private  enterprise 
succumbed  under  its  first  attempt  The  discussions  were  wasted  in  idle 
controversies  between  systems.  In  1840  all  the  systems  were  tested.  The 
government  made  some  concessions  to  companies,  it  encouraged  others  by 
loans,  and  it  executed  some  lines  at  its  own  cost  The  first  essays  illus- 
trated the  administration  of  M.  le  Comte  lanbert,  and  returned  before  long 
the  most  fortunate  results.  But  unity  was  wanting  to  these  trials.  The  sys- 
tem of  railroads  in  France  was  not  even  traced  by  law.  The  government  did 
not  enter  into  this  great  and  difficult  enterprise  until  1842.  It  could  no 
lon^r  keep  back.  The  activity  of  Europe  became  a danger  and  a reproach 
to  France.  A law,  frequently  quoted  in  the  history  of  our  public  works,  was 
framed,  (the  law  of  the  10th  June,  1812,)  which  traced  the  great  lines  that, 
parting  tirom  Paris  on  the  center,  would  reach  every  one  of  our  frontiers. 
The  cost  of  establishment  was  divided  between  private  enterprise  and  the 
State ; the  management  was  reserved  to  private  enterprise.  This  system  did 
not  task  sufficiently  private  enterprise ; but  after  such  continued  adjourn- 
ments any  solution  of  the  question  was  a benefit.  Experience  has  taught 
that  the  solution  thus  adopted  was  susceptible  of  ameliorations,  but  at  this 
time  it  was  the  only  system  practicable.  Although  the  burdens  of  the  State 
were  somewhat  reduced  they  were  not  Uss  heavy,  and  extraordinary  re- 
sources became  necessary  to  support  them.  An  appeal  having  been  made 
so  recently  to  the  credit  of  the  State,  forbade  hoping  succor  from  that  source 
for  seversd  years ; the  reserves  of  the  sinking  fund  belonged  to  the  three 
years  that  were  burdened  with  a deficit,  but  as  the  establishment  of  the 
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equilibrium  seemed  nigh  at  hand,  the  reserves  of  the  sinking  fund  would 
again  become  the  resources  of  the  future,  while  the  floating  debt  was  the 
temporary  resource  that  provided  the  means  until  that  future  should  arrive. 
Although  it  has  appeared  that  these  calculations  were  mistaken,  it  was  not 
temerity  to  conceive  them  then.  The  consolidation  of  peace  rapidly  dimin- 
ished the  treasury  deficit:  the  year  1843  left  less  than  40,000,000  at  the 
charge  of  the  reserve,  which  had  already  increased  to  nearly  70,000,000, 
the  year  1844  did  not  even  touch  it,  while  the  year  1845  had  an  excess  of 
receipts,  and  the  charges  upon  these  three  years  would  have  furnished 
178,000,000  to  the  great  public  works,  if  unexpected  charges  of  the  three 
preceding  years  had  not  aWrbed  this^ura  in  advance.  This  difficult  liqui- 
dation drew  nigh  its  end,  and  1 846  opened  with  the  prospect  of  leaving  a 
disp<^ble  reserve,  when  the  greatest  physical  calamities  fell  upon  France. 
Famine  aggravated  the  distress  of  disastrous  flood  % While  inundations 
almost  unexampled  destroyed  the  resources  of  several  departments,  bad  har- 
vests, and  extraordinary  price  of  grain,  desolated  all  the  land.  A money 
and  a commercial  crisis  pressed  at  the  same  moment  upon  the  whole  of  Eu- 
rope. There  was  no  pay  for  the  laborer  and  no  resource  for  charity.  The 
devotion  of  the  government  was  worthy  the  courageous  resignation  of  the 
country.  It  used  largely  the  credits  which  had  been  voted,  nor  feared  to  de- 
mand new  allowances.  It  closed  the  breaches  in  the  rives,  and  thus  found, 
even  in  the  disaster  itself  an  occasion  of  ameliorating  those  people  who 
suflfered  most  from  the  misfortune:  redoubling  its  activity  in  all  of  its  un- 
completed works,  opening  new  works,  which  under  other  circumstances  it 
would  have  adjourned,  it  urged,  by  its  encouragement,  all  the  communes  in 
France  to  imitate  its  example,  and  the  work  of  chemins  vicinq,tix^  or  parish 
roads,  created  a vast  atelier  national  in  all  the  kingdom.  It  hastened  the 
arrival  of  merchant  ships  laden  with  grain,  by  employing  its  war  steamers  to 
tow  them  through  the  Dardanelles  and  Straits  of  Gibr5tar,  and,  admirably 
seconded  by  the  railway  and  the  canal  companies,  it  supei'seded  the  tolls, 
which  weigned  upon  the  articles  already  too  costly.  Without  doubt,  during 
this  lamentable  year,  some  disorders  and  some  great  misery  could  not  be 
shunned : but  the  country  nobly  supported  all  these  evils,  and  the  govern- 
ment could  also  claim  the  honor  of  having  faithfully  served  the  country. 
This  same  distress  was  soon  brought  back  by  very  different  causes,  and  the 
population  was  tried  by  revolutions  even  more  severelpr  than  by  the  inunda- 
tions and  the  famine.  The  treasury  again  opened  its  coffers,  nay,  it  ex- 
hausted itself  to  succor  them.  They  may  be  able  to  tell  us  to  day  which 
served  then  most  effectually,  the  government  whose  first  care  was  to  serve 
them  or  the  government  whose  first  thought  w'as  to  please  them. 

The  charges  upon  the  budge:  felt  the  same  pressure.  The  situation  of 
the  country  affected  them.  It  became  necessary  lo  increase  the  surveillanee^ 
that  grain  should  circulate  freely  and  the  market  be  kept  open.  It  was 
necessary  to  remove  from  the  dangers  of  discouragement  and  the  tempta- 
tions of  misery  the  poorer  paid  agents  entrusted  with  watching  over  the 
public  security  and  the  receipt  of  duties.  The  high  price  of  provisions  and 
provender  more  than  doubled  the  most  important  expenses  of  the  army  and 
navy.  All  th^e  efforts  which  must  be  made,  all  these  sacrifices  which  must 
be  encountered,  of  necessity  left  profound  traces  upon  the  accounts  of  the 
minister,  on  whom  the  principal  weight  of  these  burdens  fell.  During  these 
two  years  the  minister  of  the  interior  was  obliged  to  increase  his  expenses 
fix)m  112  to  120  millions  the  first  year,  and  to  142  millions  the  second  year, 
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the  minUter  of  publie  works  from  61  to  66  millions  and  70  millions,  of  war 
from  302  to  331  millions  and  to  353  millions,  of  the  navy  from  114  to  130 
and  to  132  millions.  Who  can  be  astonished  after  this  that  1846  and  1847 
should  leave  a deficit,  the  first  of  41  millions,  and  the  second  of  109  millions, 
and  that  the  reserve  of  these  two  years  should  have  been  absorbed  by  this 
increase  of  expense,  so  startling  and  so  heavy.  It  was  then  that  the  reserve 
of  the  sinking  fund  escaped  a second  from  the  great  public  works  at  the  very 
moment  this  resource  seemed  to  be  assured  to  them.  Fortunate  charges  were 
introduced  in  the  financial  condition  of  these  works.  The  unhoped  success  of 
the  Orleans  and  Rouen  railways  had  reanimated  prostrate  enterprise.  Upon 
the  most  important  lines  the  State  was  relieved  from  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion. A company  bought  the  Northern  Railway  from  it,  and  charged  itself 
with  the  construction  of  the  several  collateral  lines : another  company  re- 
imbursed it  the  cost  of  the  completed  works  upon  the  Lyons  Railway,  and 
undertook  its  completion ; a third  company  undertook  at  its  own  cost  the 
railway  from  Lyons  to  Avignon.  I hus  disembarrassed  from  important  obli- 
gations, the  government  redoubled  its  activity  upon  these  roads  that  remain- 
ed upon  its  hands ; but  this  same  activity  imposed  a heavy  burden  upon 
the  treasury : deprived  temporarily  of  the  reserves  of  the  sinking  fund,  it  be- 
came necessary  to  support  the  weight  of  its  expenses  by  the  floating  debt. 
This  temporary  situation  could  not  be  increased  without  running  some  dan- 
ger, therefore  the  Minister  of  Finance  discharged  the  treasury  from  this  ab- 
normal conditioa  by  contracting  the  loan  of  the  10th  November,  1847,  for 
260  millions.  In  the  midst  of  the  commercial  crisis  then  general  through- 
out Europe,  when  the  Bank  of  France,  for  the  first  time  in  a great  many 
years,  increased  the  rate  of  its  discounts,  when  the  Bank  of  England,  increa- 
sing its  rate  also,  had  limited  the  amount,  when  a general  decline  had  de- 
pressed all  the  public  funds  in  Europe,  the  government  of  July,  yet  in  good 
credit,  adjudicated,  three  months  before  its  fall,  a loan  at  little  under  4 0-0. 
This  was  the  last  financial  act  of  the  Monarchy.  It  has  not  escaped  the  criti- 
cism of  those  who  overturned  it,  and  found  themselves  very  glad  to  get  for 
five  francs  of  rente  exactly  the  same  sum  the  Monarchy  obtained  for  three 
francs. 

Such  would  have  been  the  financial  situation  of  the  last  government,  if  it 
could  have  been  immediately  liquidated  the  1st  of  January,  1848:  all  the 
deficits  of  the  ordinary  service  were  nearly  extinguished,  all  the  advances  of 
the  extraordinary  service  were  covered  by  assured  resources,  and  even  already 
partly  realized.  Why  therefore  does  the  Minister  of  Finance,  in  his  expose 
of  the  budget  for  1850,  discover  a deficit  of  441  millions,  at  the  date  we  just 
indicated,  in  the  budget  of  public  works  f Wherefore  does  he  feel  himself 
aut'  orized  by  this  circumstance  to  charge  the  last  government  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  situation  which  he  is  obliged  to  meet  with  so  many  efibrts 
and  so  many  sacrifices  ? We  are  painfully  surprised  by  this  reproach.  What 
is  indeed  a deficit?  Is  it  not  an  expense  incurred  without  a corresponding 
receipt  or  advance — an  advance  without  a pledge,  which  must  be  supported 
by  the  floating  debt  until  a resource  is  created  to  cover  it  ? If  this  is  the 
meaning  of  deficit,  the  budget  of  extraordinary  works  did  not  leave  on  the 
1st  of  January,  1848,  a deficit  at  the  charge  of  the  treasury.  The  Minister 
of  Finance  adds  most  carefully  all  the  expenses  on  this  head,  but  he  forgets 
to  add  up  all  the  receipts.  He  reckons,  in  this  deficit,  136  millions  for  the 
works  on  the  Northern  Railroad,  but  entirely  forgets  that  two  companies 
must  and  have  commenced  paying  this  the  cost  to  the  State  I He  reckons 
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amooff  tlie  deficits  the  loans  made  to  railroad  companies,  but  forgets  that 
these  loans  are  returnable,  and  returnable  in  yearly  installments.  He  reckons 
among  the  deficits  all  the  expenses  of  the  construction  of  the  railway  from 
Nante  to  Tours,  and  forgets  that  the  company  to  which  it  was  ccmc^ed  is 
the  State  debtor  for  lands  paid  to  her  for  it.  But  there  is  another  and  even 
a more  important  omission ; the  State  could  dispose  of  the  product  of  the 
loan  of  1847,  for  it  left  in  the  ordinary  service  sufficient  funds  to  pay  all 
arrears,  and  serve  the  sinking  fund.  Upon  this  loan  82  millions  had  been 
paid  upon  account ; this  sum  thus  paid  upon  account,  figured  on  the  24tb 
Febraary,  1848,  in  the  amount  in  the  coffer  of  the  treasury  ; there  were  162 
millions  yet  to  pay  in,  but  the  Minister  of  Finance  passes  in  silence  these 
immense  resources,  and  overwhelms  the  fallen  government  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  a deficit  of  441  millions ! He  does  not  seem  to  suspect  that  these 
receipts,  created  by  the  works  themselves,  compensate  in  a great  degree  for 
this  deficit,  reducing  it  nearly  one  half,  and  that  the  other  half  is  covered, 
and  more  than  covered,  by  resources  already  realized,  or  shortly  to  be  real- 
ized I*  Singular  inadvertence  1 Examine  the  budget  of  1850— you  will  see 
figuring  there  under  the  style  of  ordinary  receipts^  the  payment  of  these 
companies,  while  the  extraordinary  works,  whose  cost  is  represented  by  these 
nayments,  figures  as  a deficit  in  the  minister’s  expose.  That  the  books  may 
have  been  kept  thus  is  probable ; we  do  not  contradict  it ; but  in  the  expose 
we  were  debating  the  responsibility  of  the  last  government  and  not  the  sys- 
tem of  book-keeping.  The  Gouvemement  Provisoire  long  abused  this  art  of 
grouping  figures,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  finances  of  the  Monarchy ; it  was 
worthy  the  loyalty  of  the  Minister  of  Finance  to  guard  public  opinion  from 
being  longer  mistaken — the  false  appearances  of  a system  of  accounting 
which  placed  the  advances  to  the  debit  of  the  Monarchy,  and  the  repayment 
of  them  to  the  credit  of  the  Republic.  We  have  now  the  right  to  conclude 
that  for  all  the  services  the  finances  of  the  Monarchy  were  perfectly  liqui- 
dated when  it  fell.  What  would  they  have  been  in  future ! We  here  leave 
the  domain  of  fact  to  venture  in  that  of  conjecture.  No  matter ; for  we  fol- 
low the  most  ardent  enemies  of  the  last  government.  We  will  show  the 
falseness  of  their  hypotheses,  but  it  is  with  these  same  hypotheses  we  will 
endeavor  to  ratiocinate  that  future.  Three  accusations  were  brought  against 
the  last  government ; it  exaggerated,  they  say,  its  extraordinary  expenses, 
and  therefore  could  no  longer  regulate  its  budget  so  as  to  save  it  from  a de- 
ficit , it  exaggerated  the  extraordinary  expenditure  of  its  public  works,  and  it 
contracted  engagements  it  could  not  fulfil : lastly,  it  exaggerated  the  floating 

* Liquidation  of  the  deficit  redolting  flrom  expenses  incurred  for  extraordinary  works  i— 

Ut.  Resourcesarising  from  a portion  of  works  ceded  to  companies:— 


Northern  Railroad flranes  03^92,000 

Lyons  Railroad 42,00(M)» 

Land  damages  of  the  Tours  and  Nantes  Railroad  advanced  by  the 

State  and  doe  from  the  company  (rough  estimate) 6,000,000 

Value  of  ground  of  the  old  hotel  dee  affaire*  etrangertoy  (rough 

estimate) 7,000,000 

148,502,00# 

2d.  Resourcea arising  from  the  repayment  of  loans  made  to  different  companies, 

(Gompte  des  Finances  for  1847,  p.  647) 56,268,000 

3d.  Resources  arising  from  the  loan  of  1847 

Installments  paid  and  in  the  treasury  on  the  24th  February,  1848,  82,000,000 

Installments  aue 168,000,000 

950,000,000 

Total  resources 454,860,000 

Deficit 441,000,000 

Sxosss  of  resooroes  over  deficit 13,860,000 
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debt,  and  in  this  manner  prepared  for  itself  those  financial  embarrassments 
the  government  which  succeeded  it  met  with  so  much  difficulty.  Let  us  ex- 
amine these  three  reproaches  successively.  The  ordinary  expenses  increased 
under  the  Monarchy  of  1830 ; there  is  no  doubt  of  this  fact.  What  are  the 
causes  of  this  increase ! The  budget  of  expenses  is  divided  into  several 
parts — the  public  debt,  the  cost  of  collecting  the  public  revenue,  the  correc- 
tion of  mistake  in  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  and  the  general  expenses  of 
the  different  ministerial  departments. 

The  public  debt  represents  the  engagements  of  the  past  and  the  loan< 
made  from  the  future.  We  have  seen  the  past  of  the  Monarchy  of  July  in 
the  public  debt:  we  will  now  content  ourselves  that  it  largely  repaid  that 
part  of  the  debt  which  it  incurred  by  public  works  of  the  value  of  more  than 
1,500  mill’ons  which  it  executed.*  The  cost  of  the  administration  and  the 
collection  of  the  public  revenue  naturally  increase  in  proportion  with  the 
importance  of  such  revenue.  But  the  increase  of  cost  must  not  keep  pace 
with  the  increase  of  the  receipts,  the  rate  of  remuneration  must  decrease 
with  the  largeness  of  the  sum  received : but  if  this  is  true  with  regard  to  thQ 
collection  of  revenue  based  upon  iniports,  it  cannot  be  for  the  collection  of  a 
revenue  based  upon  a monopoly,  and  which  is  the  price  of  a service  render- 
ed by  the  State  to  the  rate-payers.  The  manufacture  of  tobacco,  for  example, 
has  increas*^d  considerably,  but  while  this  increase  has  been  the  source  of  ex- 
pense, it  has  also  been  the  source  of  a much  more  considerable  receipt  The 
post-office  department  has  ameliorated  all  its  service,  it  has  increased  the 
number  of  lines,  the  rapidity  of  transmission,  the  number  of  distributions, 
and  has  cost  an  increased  expense  of  18  millions  to  pay  these  ameliorations. 
Yet  if  the  expenses  are  increased,  so  have  the  receipts  increased  in  a still 
greater  proportion.  The  State  has  gained  somethirtg  and  the  pubfic  has 
gained  a great  deal.  Let  us  compare  the  two  periods  in  which  this  ques- 
tion is  summed  up.  In  1829  this  department  received  992,000,000,  and 
expended  128  millions  to  collect  that  sum ; in  1847  the  department  received 
1,334  millions,  and  expended  only  164  millions  in  collection,  does  not  the 
cost  of  collection,  even  although  the  service  has  been  highly  improved  re- 
main far  below  the  increase  of  its  receipts  ? 

The  treasury  neither  collects  for  itself  alone,  nor  does  it  keep  all  it  collects 
to  apply  to  its  own  exigencies.  It  is  the  collector  and  the  treasurer  of 
the  communes  : it  collects  and  hands  over  to  them  the  impost  of  centimes 
additionels  to  pay  their  different  services : this  is  but  a nominal  receipt ; it 
rises  and  falls  with  the  activity  of  the  works  pursued  by  the  communes : it 
reached  now  the  sum  of  50  millions.  The  treasury  receives  the  customs 
upon  all  raw  materials  which  leave  its  entrepots^  but  if  these  raw  materials 
are  exported  under  the  form  of  manufactured  merchandise,  it  restores  the 
customs  paid.  Without  this  repayment  our  manufactures  could  not  hope 
to  compete  upon  foreign  markets.  The  public  revenue  is  thus  deprived  of  a 
benefit,  but  the  national  manufactures  reap  all  the  advantages.  Inus  in  the 
costs  of  collection,  the  increase  of  expense  indicates  a larger  increase  of  re- 
ceipts, whilst  in  restitutions  the  increase  of  expense  is  indifferent,  being  cov- 
ered by  an  exactly  equivalent  receipt.  Therefore  it  is  evident,  to  include 


* Works  executed  withoai  sanction  of  the  laws  of  1841  and  1842,  see  above fr.  647,00(MX)0 

Works  executed  in  virtue  of  the  law  of  25th  June,  1841 450.000|^ 

Works  execoted  in  virtue  of  the  law  of  the  11th  June,  1843 441,00(MI00 


Total 1,538,00(MNN> 
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these  two  parts  of  the  budget  is  to  fidsify  the  comparison  of  the  expenses  of 
the  two  fis^  years.  All  the  interest  of  this  comparison  is  concentrated 
upon  the  general  services  of  the  ministerial  departments.  Let  us  consider 
the  military  services  separately,  for  they  are  regulated  by  different  circum- 
stances than  those  which  regulate  the  civil  services.  It  may  frequently  hap- 
pen that  the  increase  of  the  first  is  arbitrary,  while  that  of  the  latter  is 
wholly  voluntaiy.  In  truth  a nation  may  stop,  nay  go  back,  in  the  execu- 
tion of  internal  improvements,  as  it  finds  itself  unable  to  prosecute  them,  but 
in  determining  its  forces  it  can  only  look  to  the  demanos  of  its  safety  and 
the  course  of  general  politics. 

In  1829  the  expenses  of  the  Minister  reached  214  millions,  the  Minister 
of  Marine  73  millions,  in  1846,  (we  discard  the  two  following  years,  for  the 
enormous  price  of  provisions  and  provender  influenced  them  in  an  extraordi- 
nary degree,)  these  expenses  reached  302  millions  for  the  first  and  02  mil- 
lions for  the  second : numerous  ameliorations  in  the  two  services  were  intro- 
duced, but  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  enumerate  them,  for  this  increase  is 
explained  by  two  great  political  events,  the  increase  of  our  naval  power,  and 
'the  conquest  of  Algeria.  It  was  the  wish  of  the  country  that  tne  increase 
in  our  armament  and  of  our  maritime  establishment  should  take  place. 
Upon  this  question  at  every  epoch  the  government  has  been  behind  public 
opinion,  it  has  restrained  instead  of  exciting  public  opinion : it  was  not  igno- 
rant that  the  naval  force  of  a State  is  not  measured  in  an  absolute  manner, 
but  resides  principally  in  its  relations  with  that  of  other  powers.  It  knew 
full  well  that  an  armament  at  Brest  added  little  to  our  naval  strength  if  it 
provoked  an  armament  at  Portsmouth  ; but  it  knew  the  national  sensibility 
upon  the  subject  of  a naval  superiority ; it  knew  that  this  was  the  last  vestige 
of  that  rivalry  which,  so  long  divided  France  and  England,  and  that  public 
opinion  would  disavow  a friendship  which  seemed  purchaseil  by  such  a sac- 
rifice. Its  policy  was  to  unite  the  two  countries  in  an  entente  cordials ; 
which  was  continued  openly  by  those  men  who  had  been  so  fond  of  reproach- 
ing that  policy.  That  policy,  under  the  Monarchy  of  1830,  more  than  once 
encountered  a strong  opposition  from  ill-extinguished  resentment.  To  serve 
the  country  by  practicing  it,  the  government  more  than  once  ran  the  risk  of 
displeasing  the  nation,  and  without  doubt  every  one  will  acknowledge  that 
it  would  have  been  neither  patriotic  nor  statesmanlike  to  increase  the  diffi- 
culties of  this  policy,  by  refusing  to  the  prejudices  of  the  country  some  satis- 
faction, which  served  indeed  as  a protection,  and  tended  to  the  development 
of  its  maritime  Commerce. 

We  do  not  call  a national  prejudice  the  passion  felt  by  France  for  Algeria. 
That  passion  gave  it  an  empire  and  an  army.  What  will  be  the  greatness 
of  that  empire  ? No  one  dares  yet  to  predict  it,  but  who  will  dare  to  dispute 
that  the  army  of  Africa  has  saved  France  ? It  has  given  its  blood  to  all  her 
noble  causes : it  has  pacified  and  illustrated  the  country : it  is  our  strength 
and  our  glory.  The  occupation  of  Africa  has  increased  the  influence  even 
more  than  the  possessions  of  France,  it  has  shown  that  we  have  perseve- 
rance as  well  as  enterprise.  May  it  demonstrate  that  we  have  the  talent  of 
colonization  as  well  as  that  of  conquest ! Such  successes  are  only  seen  by 
the  future,  the  present  b but  efforts  and  sacrifices.  It  would  have  been  just, 
perhaps,  to  have  thrown  on  the  generation  that  must  come  after  us  one  por- 
tion of  this  financial  burden.  But  this  the  Government  of  July  did  not  wish 
—the  occupation  of  Algeria  has  always  been  considered  as  an  ordinary  ex- 
pense. Without  loans,  during  seventeen  years,  the  Monarchy  of  1830  con- 
quered, pacified,  civilized,  Africa. 
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The  Reetoration  cave  Algiers  to  Frai^  the  Monarchy  of  1830  gave  it 
Algeria.  One  fell  omy  on  the  morrow  of  its  victory,  the  other  only  when  its 
conquest  was  completed — ^a  resemblance  which  honon  both  of  them.  The 
increase  of  civil  has  not  been  so  great  as  the  expenses  of  military  sciences. 
Before  examining  the  causes  let  us  remark  that  the  constant  increase  of  ordi- 
nary expenses  is  a normal  fSact  in  a country  that  is  progressing.  As  individ- 
uals so  States  change  their  style  of  living  with  their  increasing  prosperity. 
Their  civilization  becomes  more  refined  and  more  costly,  new  tastes  and  other 
wants  demand  increased  expenses.  If  the  administration  realizes  all  these 
progresses  itself,  and  the  system  of  accounts  centralizes  all  these  expenses, 
every  increase  of  the  prosperity  of  the  country  will  figure  as  increasing  the 
charges  of  the  State  budget ; but  in  the  countries  where  the  localities  ad- 
minister their  funds  without  control,  and  where  private  industry  even  occu- 
pies an  important  place  in  the  public  services,  the  cost  of  these  successive 
ameliorations  is  covered  by  tolls,  or  dispersed  among  the  a^unts  of  many 
local  authorities.  Who  has  not  heard  of  the  county  {chemins  vioinaux)  and 
mail  roads  of  England  ? It  has  been  said  with  truth  there  was  not  a rut  in 
the  whole  kingdom.  Canals  succeeded  to  these  roads,  in  their  turn  succeed- 
ed by  railroads.  These  gigantic  works  cost  several  milliards ; the  cost  of 
keeping  alone  amounts  to  hundreds  of  millions.  Look  in  the  budgets  of  the 
United  Kingdom  ; not  the  slightest  trace  of  the  first  cost  or  the  cost  of  keep- 
ing these  works  you  will  find.  Look  at  what  epoch  you  please,  not  one  sou. 
These  are  taxes  levied  upon  landlords,  or  tolls  paid  by  travelers  and  mer- 
chandise, that  have  created  the  wonderful  works.  But  Jiow  many  other 
similar  examples  may  we  not  cite  ? Who  founds  and  opens  museums,  pub- 
lic lectures,  schools  f Who  builds  chapels,  workhouses,  asylums  ? The  love 
of  letters,  charity,  the  piety  of  the  public,  which  is  inexhaustible  in  its  re- 
sources, and  indefatigable  in  its  activity.  The  expenses  of  the  States  of 
France  and  England  have  been  sometimes  compared,  but  the  injustice  of  this 
comparison  would  be  self-evident,  if  it  were  made  ministry  by  ministry. 
We  should  be  surprised  to  find  that  three  or  four  French  ministries  would 
be  sinecures  in  England — there  the  public  performs  this  work. 

It  is  not  astonishing  if  in  our  civil  services  our  expenses  have  yearly  in- 
creased. It  may  be  siud  we  have  two  budgets  in  France — the  budget  for 
each  and  the  budget  for  all.  The  budget  of  the  departments  and  the  com- 
munes forms  a part  of  the  budget  of  the  State,  which  makes  it  appear, 
(thanks  to  our  system  of  accounting,)  that  the  State  ])ays  and  does  every- 
^ing.  The  whole  of  the  civil  progress  of  France,  for  the  last  eighteen  years, 
is  represented  by  annually  increasing  expense  of  110  or  120  millions.  The 
augmentation  between  1846  and  1848  was  greater;  but  this  has  been  ex-, 
plmned  already.  Some  years  ago  a member  of  tlie  Chambre  des  Deputes 
thought  he  had  found  out  more  than  forty  thousand  ofiSce-holders  had  been 
created  within  the  last  eight  years.  He  had  revealed  a great  secret ! — the 
secret  of  the  financial  ruin  and  the  electoral  corruption ! ! At  three  thousand 
francs  per  annum  this  new  army  of  office-holders  absorbed  120  millions  from 
the  treasury.  Who  were  these  sinecurists,  whose  votes  were  so  dearly  pur- 
chased by  the  budget  ? The  list  has  been  published.  They  were  principally 
rural  factors  and  custom-house  men.  It  would  be  fastidious  to  enter  into  the 
detaih  of  the  increase  we  have  indicated.  Tlie  expenses  of  the  departments 
and  the  communes  absorb  more  than  half  of  it  The  better  repair  and  keep 
of  old,  the  keep  of  new  works,  the  increase  of  the  number  of  engineers,  cau^d 
by  the  extension  of  all  these  works,  are  the  causes  of  this  25  millions  in- 
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creased  expense.  Look  at  it  closer — what  do  you  find  ? Large  salaries,  as 
we  have  been  told  ? No ; but  the  first  necessities  of  life  assured  to  the  in- 
ferior ranks  of  the  judiciary  and  the  clergy ; some  new  colleges  and  chairs, 
encouragements  to  public  instruction,  to  agriculture,  to  Commerce.  This  is 
all,  or  at  least  nearly  all ; but  if  we  would  justify  in  a word  all  these  expenses, 
we  should  say,  the  new  government  that  has  criticized  so  severely  the  pre- 
tended prodigalities  of  the  last  government,  which  has  devoted  itself  to  econ- 
omy by  its  criticism,  its  principles,  and  by  the  state  of  its  finances,  has  been 
able,  in  the  budget  for  1850,  which  was  to  establish  the  financial  equilib- 
rium, to  reduce  the  expenses  only  six  millions  less  than  tliose  of  the  most 
calamitous  year  of  the  Monarchy. 

But,  what  use  is  there  in  speaking  of  the  legitimacy  of  the  expenses,  if 
we  have  no  means  to  pay  them  ? But,  say  they,  is  it  not  evident  that  the 
Monarchy  had  reached  the  end  of  its  means,  that  its  last  budget  showed  a 
deficit  of  109  millions,  which  the  succeeding  budgets  could  only  reproduce 
and  aggravate  every  year.  Nothing  is  more  contrary  to  reason  and  justice 
than  to  make  choice  of  a calamitous  year  as  the  basis  whereby  to  judge  a 
financial  situation.  We  have  just  traced  the  misfortunes  of  that  year. 
When  we  deduct  from  this  deficit  all  those  extraordinary  expenses,  the  se- 
quences of  those  misfortunes,  we  will  see  it  gradually  disappear.  We  have, 
without  hesitation,  followed  the  Minister  of  Finance  upon  the  ground  be  has 
chosen,  as  the  place  from  whence  to  judge  of  the  finances  of  the  Monarchy. 
The  years  between  1840  and  1847  were  the  most  agitated  years  of  the 
Monarchy.  Of  these  eight  years,  three  supported  the  weight  of  an  imminent 
war  or  an  armed  peace,  and  two  supported  the  weight  of  inundation,  or 
commercial  crisis  and  famine.  What  ruder  proof  could  the  finances  of  the 
country  have  sustained  ? But  neither  its  credit  nor  its  receipts  showed 
themselves  unequal  to  the  blow.  It  only  contracted  a loan  for  its  great 
works,  and  the  most  favorable  loan  France  ever  contracted  dates  from  this 
period.*  It  did  not  diminish  a centime  the  sinking  fund,  which  was  then 
below  par.  It  neither  established  nor  aggravated  any  impost ; and,  except 
this  balance  of  13  millions,  the  only  arrear  of  a reign  of  eighteen  years,  the 
reserves  of  the  sinking  fund,  which  the  buoyancy  of  its  credit  left  at  its  dis- 
posal, were  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  meet  all  these  expenses.  If  ever  the 
finances  of  a country  experienced  a ruder  shock,  they  were  never  better  sup- 
ported. What  could  not  be  hoped  from  a year  which  opened  under  the 
best  auspices,  when  the  blessing  of  an  abundant  harvest  had  assuaged  pri- 
vate misery,  reduced  public  expenses,  and  returned  to  trade  and  Commerce 
the  capital  absorbed  for  18  months  by  the  urgent  calls  of  a general  famine? 
The  Provisional  Government  has,  nevertheless,  condemned  these  hopes ; the 
situation  of  the  pronsional  treasury,  which  it  published,  shows  a deficit  for 
1848  of  76  milhons.f  We  cannot  accept  tins  figure  without  discussion, 
for  the  sinking  fund  reservb  exceeded  by  six  millions  this  pretended  deficit, 
and  as  at  this  price,  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  the  service  of  the  loan  of  1 647 
was  assured,  by  what  shameless  artifices  has  this  deficit  been  made  ? They 
added  to  the  primitive  credits  of  the  budget  all  the  credits  of  every  nature 

* Loan  of  1844,  oontraetod  by  M.  Laplagne,  in  3 (M),  at  84.75. 

t Expose  des  motifs  du  bad^t  recllfiee  do  1848.  The  Minister  of  Finance  says.  In  the  ezpo$t  d$9 
motifs  du  budget  do  1850,  p.  8,  **that  at  the  moment  it  teas  voted  the  budget  of  1848  admitted  in  ita 
ealcolations  a deficit  of  48,000,000  in  the  ordinarg  eerviee,^  This  is  a grand  rolatake.  The  budget  of 
1848  was  voted  with  a sunlue  of  0,386,340  franca  in  the  ordinary  service.  The  figure  of  48,000,000, 
given  by  the  Minister  of  nnanee8,ls  that  of  the  deficit  resulting  from  all  supplementary  and  extra- 
ordinary credits  demanded  or  foreseen  for  that  fiscal  year.  And  this  deficit  would  neoesaarliy  have 
been  diminished  by  the  payment  of  expenses,  and  the  constant  and  regular  increase  of  recelpta. 
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which  had  been  demanded  or  could  be  anticipated,  and  of  this  totol  they 
composed  the  expenses  of  the  budget  They  forgot,  in  this  calculation,  that 
credits  demanded  are  not  always  exhausted : that  a balance  is  never  struck 
without  declaring  20  or  30  millions  of  credits,  annulled  that  dehnition , 
situations  always  reduce  the  charges  of  the  estimates  ; we  can,  indeed,  bor- 
row an  instance  of  the  truth  of  this  from  the  Provisional  Government,  whose 
Minister  of  Finance  announced  the  deficit  only  13  millions,  when  two  months 
before  the  deficit  was  declared  to  be  nearly  72  millions.  The  same  artifice 
which  exaggerated  the  expenses  diminished  the  receipts.  The  estimated 
receipts  for  1848  were  based,  as  of  custom,  upon  the  receipts  realized  in 
1847,  except  some  modifications  Justified  by  especial  circumstances.  The 
constant  prepress  of  the  public  revenue  surpassed  these  estimates,  and  would 
still  surpass  them,  for  they  were  based,  as  we  have  said,  upon  the  receipts 
of  the  next  preceding  year.  In  balancing  the  budget  the  ordinary  receipts 
of  1846  exceeded  the  estimates  45  millions,  and  those  of  1846  also  exceed- 
ed the  estimates  36  millions.  The  balance  of  the  year  1847  was  the  only 
exception  to  this  continued  progression ; the  estimates  were,  indeed,  this 
year  reached,  but  not  exceeded.  With  the  exception  of  the  customs  all  the 
indirect  revenues  followed  an  ascending  march : but  the  product  of  the  cus- 
toms retrogr^ing  17  millions,  absorbed  the  augmentation  of  all  the  other 
receipts.  It  is  easy  to  point  out  the  causes  of  this  transient  decline.  The 
scarcity  of  grain  had  given  rise  to  an  immense  importation.*  The  greatest 
part  of  this  importation  was  made  in  the  year  1847.  Large  capital  and 
many  ships  were  engaged  that  year  in  this  trade.  The  customs,  so  far  as 
this  was  concerned,  were  suppressed.  This  Commerce,  so  necessary  for  the 
country,  and  so  unproductive  for  the  treasury,  absorbed  many  other  branch- 
es of  trade.  This  evidently  was  a temporary  state  of  things,  but  the  pub- 
lishers of  the  provisional  situation  of  the  country  applied  it,  as  of  course,  to 
1848 ; and  while  everything  promised  that  that  year  would  receive  an  aug- 
mentation of  receipts,  they,  on  the  contrary,  pretended  to  believe  there 
would  be  a deficiency,  and  in  this  manner  they  created  that  deficit  which 
absorbed  nearly  the  whole  of  the  reserve  of  the  sinking  fund,  which  should 
have  furnished  a large  amount  to  the  completion  of  extraordinary  works. 
These  works  have  been  the  object  of  many  attacks,  nor  have  the  adversaries 
of  the  fallen  government  hesitated  to  contradict  themselves,  if  they  could  by 
so  doing  multiply  their  attacks.  They  said  the  system  of  railroads  and 
canals  was  a system  of  electoral  corruption  thrown  upon  France,  as  if  France 
was  geographically  divided  into  two  great  political  camps,  and  the  govern- 
ment could  turn  the  navigable  lines  and  ironed  roads  to  the  camp  of  its 
friends,  or  direct  them  against  the  camp  of  its  enemies.  They  repeated 
that  government  should  execute  one  single  line  of  railroad  and  adjourn  all 
the  rest,  as  if  one  single  line  could  serve  all  the  general  interests,  and  that 
it  was  to  refuse  satisfaction  to  one  half  of  France,  while  it  was  forced  to  aid 
the  works  destined  for  the  other  half  I They  said  that  the  government 
should  itself  construct  all  the  railroads,  and  enfranchise  from  the  domination 
of  companies  all  those  new  lines  of  circulation,  as  if  the  resources  of  the 
state  were  equal  to  such  an  enterprise,  and  were  interested  to  construct 
roads,  which  dl  were  unanimous  in  thinking  it  could  not  manage.  They 
also  said  that  the  state  should  sell  the  roads  to  companies,  and  relieve  the 

* According  to  the  estimate  of  the  Minister  of  Commerce,  the  extraordinary  importation  (dedne* 
Uoo  having  been  made  of  the  mean  of  ordinary  impoitationa,)  has  been  9,3004)00  metrical  qointals  of 
flonr,  wheii,  dec.,  and  of  a value  of  about  370,000,000  franca. 
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treasury  of  their  heavy  charges,  as  if  the  comparison  of  the  receipts  and 
charges  did  not  evidently  show,  that  for  the  greater  part  of  our  great  lines 
even  perpetual  tolls  would  cover  the  interest  of  the  capital  employed  in 
their  construction.  “ You  have  not  confidence  enough  in  the  companies,” 
cried  some.  The  repeated  failure  to  raise  money,  proved  the  companies 
were  trusted  with  even  more  than  they  could  execute.  “You  allow  the 
companies  too  favorable  conditions,”  repeated  others.  The  stock  exchanges 
answered  this  cry,  also,  even  before  the  revolution.  The  government  was 
accused  of  exposing  railway  stock  to  the  tricks  of  stock-jobbers:  and  stock- 
jobbing,  which  lived  by  luck,  seized  the  discovery  of  the  opponent  of  govern- 
ment as  its  programme,  and  threw  to  public  credulity  these  calculations, 
cruelly  falsified  by  experience.  The  government  was  reproached  for  under- 
taking useless  works.  But  the  returns  of  the  most  decried  work,  the  lateral 
canal  to  the  Garonne,  gave,  upon  its  first  opened  section,  a circulation  e<jual 
to  our  most  frequented  old  canal.*  It  was  accused  of  desultory  plannmg, 
of  undertaking  everything  and  finishing  nothing ; but  it  left  2,000  kilome- 
ters of  railroads  open,  and  1,000  kilometers  upon  the  eve  of  being  opened 
to  the  public.  The  government  which  inaugurated  them  can  scarcely  dream 
it  builded  them.  No ; it  was  the  Monarchy  which  prepared  the  festivals  of 
the  Republic.  All  these,  and  a great  many  more  objections,  are  now  for- 
gotten. Yet  there  is  one  other  reproach  which  we  should  examine.  Was 
not  the  government  too  enterprising  ? Had  it  the  resources  wherewith  to 
terminate  all  its  great  enterprises  ? Let  us,  in  the  first  instance,  measure 
their  extent.  Wo  must  not  believe  that  all  the  credits  opened  would  be 
used.  The  system  of  granting  concessions  to  companies  had  made  great 
progress;  it  had  diminished  the  charges  upon  the  state,  and  would  iSfore 
long  have  still  further  decreased  them ; however,  the  cost  of  works  executed, 
and  the  estimate  of  works  to  be  constructed,  according  to  the  financial  pro- 
visions of  the  law  of  11th  June,  1842,  were  1,081,000,000  francs.  Every- 
body  agrees  upon  the  correctness  of  this  figure,  it  was  established  in  a 
document  of  the  fallen  government,  and  the  new  government  admits  its 
correctness.  These  were  the  projects  of  peaceful  times,  conceived  for  pence. 
The  state  was  engaged  but  with  some  companies,  to  whom  concessions  had 
been  made.  If  the  times  changed  the  works  not  conceded  could  be  ad- 
journed or  diminished,  such  as  the  prolongation  of  the  western  railroad,  the 
public  railway  of  the  center,  the  new  roads,  porta,  canals,  and  rivers.  In 
difiScult  circumstances  the  state  was  free  to  reduce  its  projects ; if  the  times 
were  favorable,  it  could  execute  all  of  them.  Already  this  great  enterprise 
ww  rapidly  being  accomplished.  We  have  seen  that  upon  1 milliard  81 
millions,  on  the  IstJanuaiy,  1848,  441  millions  had  been  expended  and 
paid.  It  is  true  that  this  expense  had  been,  in  a great  measure,  temporarily 
aupported  by  the  floating  debt,  but  we  have  also  seen  that  resources  were 
ready  wherewith  to  disengage  it.  There  remained  but  640  millions  of  re- 
sources to  be  provided  for  in  a series  of  years.  It  would  have  been  impru- 
dent to  reckon  upon  the  reserves  of  the  sinking  fund  solely.  This  would 
have  been  to  retard,  or  rather  compromise  the  liberation  of  the  state  very 
much.  Experience  had  taught,  that  in  a series  of  very  adverse  years,  these 
reserves  could  be  engaged  to  cover  the  treasury  deficits.  It  was  not  neces- 
sary to  expect  blindly  a series  of  favorable  years,  which  would  completely 


« iZ  cireal«Uoo  wm  90,962  tons,  which  went  ihroogfa  the  whole  line;  in  1847 it  waa 
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free  it : but>  at  the  same  time,  it  would  have  been  carrying  prudence  very 
far  to  take  the  last  eight  years  as  the  basis  of  future  calculations.  Let  us 
admit  this  hypothesis:  the  liquidation  of  the  last  eight  years  demanded 
492  millions  from  the  reserves  of  the  sinking  fund,  or  62  millions  annually. 
Admit,  even  aranst  every  probability,  that  the  next  succeeding  eight  years 
will  demand  ue  same  sacrifice.  The  reserves  of  the  sinking  rand  were  81 
millions  in  1848,  let  us  irrevocably  arrest  them  at  this  figure,  by  supposing, 
(for  greater  simplicity,)  that  the  progressive  operation  of  the  consolidations 
was  arrested.  This  certainly  was  a disposable  resource  for  the  treasury,  for 
before  the  sinking  fund  could  claim  them,  it  was  necessary  that  the  quota- 
tion of  rentes^  other  than  the  three  per  cents,  fell  below  par,  which  was  not 
probable,  except  as  a temporary  incident.  Deduct  from  this  reserve  the  61 
millions,  which  we  admit,  for  argument  sake,  may  be  necessary,  there  will 
still  remain  20  millions  of  francs  at  the  disposition  of  the  state.  The  state 
could  also  use  17,602,000  francs  of  rentes^  which  had  been  bought  in,  and 
even  then  appropriated  to  the  liquidation  of  the  three  per  cents.*  Thus 
we  see  the  treasury  possessed  3 ,600,000  francs  of  tentee^  which  it  could 
disburse  at  pleasure,  without  transgressing  the  laws  which  regulated  the 
sinking  fund.  And  it  might  in  this  manner,  without  flooding  the  market 
with  new  stock,  or  imposing  new  burdens,  it  might  realize,  we  say,  by  suc- 
cess in  sales  of  stock  which  had  been  bought  in,  a capital  even  greater  than 
its  enterprises  demanded.  Let  us,  lastly,  add  that  the  floating  debt,  reduced 
to  the  lowest  figure  by  the  installments  of  the  last  loan,  placed  the  govern- 
ment in  such  a position  that  it  could  alienate  its  rentes  without  prejudicing 
its  credit  or  retariling  its  works.  All  the  increase  of  receipts  could  be 
reserved  to  amelioration  of  the  public  services  or  the  diminution  of  taxation. 
Thus,  allowing  a very  wide  margin  for  untoward  events,  the  liberation  .of 
the  state  was  well  assured.  The  situation  of  the  finances  was  equal  to  ordi- 
nary and  extraordinary  services.  The  service  of  the  treasury  was  not  easier 
than  that  of  the  public  works  and  the  budgets.  Must  we  reply  to  the  accu- 
sations directed  with  so  much  violence  against  the  pretended  exaggerations 
of  the  treasury  floating  debt,  to  prove  which  we  have  just  asserted  ? A gov- 
ernment discredited  from  its  birth,  is  naturally  irritated  that  it  cannot  man- 
age the  af&irs  of  state  as  well  as  a government  whose  credit  stood  high  even 
on  the  day  of  its  downfall.  It  prefers  accusing  the  want  of  foresight  in  its 
predecessor,  rather  than  confessing  its  impotence.  Forced  to  succumb,  it 
prefera  fiUling  under  an  irresistible  weight.  Hence  we  saw  the  Provisional 
Government  declare  that  the  last  government  had  contracted  a floating 
debt  of  a milliard,  and  that  that  debt  was  immediately  payable.  The  able 
article  of  M.  Vitel  has  dispensed  us  from  a response,  or  rather,  permitted  us 
greatly  to  abridge  it  Let  us  say  one  word  upon  the  figure  of  the  debt, 
later  we  will  discuss  the  question  of  the  time  when  it  would  become  due. 
The  floating  debt  of  the  treasury  is  older  than  is  generally  thought.  Its 

* Composittoo  ot  the  tlaking  fund  on  the  Ut  of  January,  1848:— 


Portion  from  the  S 0^,  4|  0^0,  and  4 (M) francs  33,103.472 
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(Oompte  dec  Finaoeet  for  1847,  p.  478.) 
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origin  is  before  the  Empire.  The  several  deficits  of  that  epoch  carried  it  to 
37,437,000  francs.  The  Restoration  continued  to  increase  it.  Its  Spanish 
debt,  which  it  was  unable  to  recover,  and  compelled  to  pay,  and  the  deficits 
of  several  of  its  budgets,  increased  the  figure  of  the  floating  debt  143  mil- 
lions. From  1830  to  1841,  several  deficits  of  the  Monarchy  of  July  in- 
creased the  floating  debt  23,301,000  francs.  The  three  sums  whicli  we 
have  recited  exceeded  256  millions.  It  may  be  asked,  at  first,  why  it  is 
that  the  treasury  has  never  thought  to  consolidate  that  portion  of  the  float- 
ing debt  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  nearly  entirely  formed  before  1880. 
The  reason  is  simple : our  system  of  adminstration  arid  financial  centraliza- 
tion bring  to  the  treasury  heavy  installments,  for  it  is  the  cashier  of  public 
establishments  and  of  communes^  of  all  the  corps  of  the  army,  of  the  Caiese 
dee  Depots  et  Consignations,  and  of  savings  banks:  it  receives,  besides, 
from  its  Receivers-general  considerable  advances,  which  are  a sort  of  collate- 
ral security  for  their  administration.  The  figure  of  these  installments  rises 
or  falls  as  these  depositors  withdraw  more  than  they  pay,  or  vice  versa.  As 
it  has  rarely  happened,  since  many  years,  that  these  installments  have  fallen 
below  266  millions,  therefore  it  has  been  the  proper  policy  to  cover  this 
floating  debt,  from  year  to  year,  with  these  installments,  which  could  not  be 
refused,  rather  than  consolidate  it 

What,  indeed,  would  the  treasury  have  done  with  the  large  sums  which 
were  deposited  with  it,  if  it  had  not  thus  employed  them  ? . Behold,  now, 
upon  this  pretended  milliard  230  millions  which  are  not  at  the  charge  of 
the  last  government,  it  inherited  the  debt  of  the  Empire  and  the  Restora- 
tion, but  the  rest  is  at  its  charge.  On  the  Ist  January,  1848,  the  floating 
debt  was  630  millions.  The  portion  of  this  debt  contracted  by  the  late 
government,  therefore,  is  400  millions.  We  are  far  yet  from  the  milliard. 
Does  any  one  wish  to  know  the  origin  of  this  debt  ? 324  millions  of  it  were 
appropriated  temporarily  to  the  expense  of  the  public  works ; the  remainder 
was  consecrated  to  the  service  of  the  treasury : this  has  left  a transient 
floating  debt  for  the  installments  of  the  loan  borrowed,  for  the  public  works 
would  presently  extinguish  it. 

We  have  not  comprised  in  the  floating  debt  the  savings  banks  funds  in- 
vested in  the  public  funds.  In  giving  them  this  character  the  Minister  of 
Finance  has  changed  the  rule  which,  from  time  immemorial,  has  been  ad- 
hered to  in  his  department.  This  rule,  however,  is  easily  justified.  The 
savings  banks  pay  their  funds  into  the  treasury  through  the  Caisse  des  De- 
pots et  Consignations.  If  these  installments  had  remained  in  its  coflfers 
they  would  have  accumulated  to  the  sum  of  365  millions  by  this  time. 
This  enormous  accumulation  would  have  proved  ruinous  to  the  treasury, 
which  was  paying  20  per  cent  interest  upon  it,  and  fatal  to  Commerce,  by 
shutting  up  from  trade  so  large  an  amount  of  circulating  medium.  The 
treasury  could,  indeed,  receive  the  funds  of  the  savings  banks,  but  it  must 
also  employ  them.  It  did,  indeed,  employ  all  of  them,  either  in  buying,  on 
the  Bourse,  public  funds,  or  the  shares  in  canals,  which  the  state  had  guar- 
antied as  its  loans  made  directly  with  the  state,  called  the  Consolidation  of 
the  Savings  Banks  Funds,  {Consolidation  dee  J^onds  det  Caieses  d*Epargne.) 
By  this  simple  operation  the  treasury  received  in  rentes  or  in  dividends,  the 
interest  it  paid  to  the  depositors,  and  returned  to  circulation  the  capital 
which  the  savings  banks  had  momentarily  retired.  Thus  unemployed  funds 
stood  on  the  account  current  of  the  treasury,  and  formed  the  floating  fund 
of  the  savings  banks,  sometimes  diminished  by  withdrawals,  and  then  in- 
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creased  by  heavy  deposits.  The  treasury  was  the  only  debtor  to  these 
funds  which  figured  in  the  630  millions  of  the  floating  debt  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1848:  it  paid  the  interest,  and  it  was  bound  to  reimburse  the 
capital  from  its  own  resources.  Let  it  be  admitted  it  was  the  guaranty  of 
these  funds  so  employed,  but  does  not  the  Mimster  of  Finance  grossly  abuse 
terms  in  representing  this  investment  as  a direct  and  personal  debt,  or  mere 
loan  ? Is  it  not  a flagrant  abuse  of  public  credulity  in  the  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment, when  recounting  the  history  of  these  investments,  which  were 
made  under  the  sanction  of  the  law,  to  style  it  a “deplorable  history?^’ 
Having  finished  our  long  examination,  we  would  fain  recapitulate  the  prin- 
cipal results  in  a few  words.  The  financial  testament  of  the  Monarchy  of 
July  left  the  receipts  of  the  contrihutums  directed,  which  had  been  increased, 
we  had  nearly  said,  by  local  taxes,  but  were  amply  repaid  by  useful  works  ; 
the  receipts  of  the  contributions  indirectes,  laigely  increased  by  the  unheard 
of  progress  of  public  riches : the  increase  of  the  public  debt  paid  for  by 
great  works,  of  greater  value  than  the  increased  debt,  the  rules  for  the  regu- 
lation of  the  sinking  fund  so  religiously  observed  as  to  exceed  the  promises 
made  to  the  public  creditor ; the  stability  of  the  public  credit  rendering 
disposable  a considerable  reserve,  of  which  one  part  sufficed  to  assure,  under 
the  worst  circumstances,  the  balance  of  the  budget,  while  the  other  was  the 
natural  appropriation  to  extraordinary  works : Algeria  conquered  and  paci- 
fied; numerous  valiant  disciplined  land  and  naval  forces;  all  the  civil  ser- 
vices ameliorated : the  moral  emulating  the  material  progress  ; primary  in- 
struction widely  difiused,  superior  instruction  greatly  increased,  new  chapels 
by  the  side  of  new  schools ; the  activity  of  the  government  and  the  activity 
of  the  country  stimulating  and  directing  great  works,  great  plans,  and  great 
resources ; public  receipts  increasingly  increasing ; the  cheapness  of  peace 
taken  advantage  of  to  render  peace  productive ; the  past  accounts  closed, 
the  present  easy,  and  the  future  assured,  such,  we  repeat,  are  the  financial 
bequests  of  the  fallen  Monarchy  of  July. 

We  persuade  ourselves  that  we  have  absolved  the  late  government  from 
the  responsibility  of  the  new  loans  and  taxes  which  the  Minister  of  Finance 
announces.  Must  we  now  indicate  the  origin  of  these  disagreeable  necessi- 
ties ? Their  origin  is  too  certain ; for  if  the  past  is  guiltless  of  them,  the 
present  must  be  responsible.  We  find  written  upon  every  page  of  the  budget 
the  evidence  of  this  responsibility.  Let  us  indicate  them  rapidly,  for  it  is  far 
from  agreeable  to  dwell  upon  faults  or  misfortunes.  The  rupture  of  the  bal- 
ance of  budgets  is  due  to  three  principal  causes — the  great  increiise  of  the 
public  debt,  the  augmentation  of  expenses,  and  the  diminution  of  ordinary 
receipts.  In  fifteen  months  the  increase  of  the  public  debt  has  been  70  mil- 
lions rentes  ; but  as  8 millions  of  rentes  belonging  to  the  savings  banks  have 
been  annulled,  this  figure  is  reduced  to  62  millions.  Of  these  62  millions, 
the  Minister  of  Finance  charges  36  millions  to  the  late  government,  because 
they  have  been  employed  in  reimbursing  the  funds  of  the  savings  banks 
which  it  had  received,  and  the  treasury  bonds  which  it  emitted.  Here  one 
observ’ation  at  once  strikes  us — the  debits  of  the  savings  banks  have  been 
reimbursed ; but  had  they  no  credits  ? Did  they  not  possess  in  rentes,  or  in 
canal  stock,  revenues  to  the  ainount  of  11  millions  and  a half?  Did  not  the 
state  dispose  of  them  as  if  they  were  its  own  property  ? Did  it  not  annul  8 
millions  of  these  four  per  cents,  and  thus  reduce  by  so  much  its  new  emis- 
sions ? Did  not  these  funds  all  figure  on  the  credit  side  of  the  treasury  ? 
No  one  can  dispute  any  of  these  facts.  How  is  it,  then,  that  in  constantly 
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repeating  the  debits  of  the  savings  banks  are  the  debts  of  the  last  govern- 
ment, they  have  forgotten  to  put  on  the  other  side  those  funds  whi^,  save 
the  account  current  of  the  treasury,  cover  exactly  that  debit  ? Equity  would 
have  demar  ded  that  the  11,600,000  francs  of  rentes^  or  dividends  on  stocks, 
which  the  state  had  purchased  to  employ  the  deposits  in  their  hands, 
should  have  been  deducted  from  the  21  millions  francs  of  rentes  which  were 
issued  to  reimburse  the  savings  banks’  depositions.  When  an  involved  es- 
tate is  liquidated,  the  affiiirs  should  not  be  involved  further  by  previously 
deducting  all  the  credits  to  the  pro6t  of  the  liquidator.  We  do  not  think 
this  rectidcation,  which  we  have  just  made,  can  be  contested ; but  even  this 
is  not  all  we  have  to  say.  The  consolidation  of  the  funds  of  the  savings 
banks  has  been  a deplorable  operation ; its  net  result,  as  we  shall  presenUy 
see,  has  been  to  leave  10  millions  of  rentes  at  the  charge  of  the  treasury,  and 
to  free  it  from  a running  account  which,  to  the  24th  February,  1848,  had 
reached  65,703,000  francs.  Ten  millions  of  rentes  for  a <^ltal  of  65  mil- 
lions ! why,  this  is  borrowing  at  more  than  15  per  cent  I We  think  no  one 
would  make  such  an  operation  unless  he  was  forced  to  do  so.  But  was 
there  any  vis  major  ? If  it  is  true  that  the  revolution  of  February  was 
struck  with  so  great  a discredit  among  the  popular  classes  that  every  savings 
bank  depositor  with  a unanimous,  spontaneous  movement  determined  to 
withdraw  their  deposits,  we  content  ourselves  with  saying,  it  is  a phenome- 
non unexampled  in  the  history  of  our  public  credit,  which,  in  the  darkest 
hour  of  the  Monarchy,  was  even  never  apprehended.  The  crisis  of  1847 — 
that  crisis  of  famine  and  of  miseiy — left  the  credit  of  savings  banks  intact, 
and  economy’s  treasury  was  called  upon  to  repay  but  such  sums  as  were 
necessaiy  to  keep  starvation  from  the  hearth.  Nay,  it  is  probable  that  even 
after  the  Revolution  of  February,  the  credits  of  the  savings  banks  could  have 
been  saved ; honesty  {loyaute)  would  have  saved  it ; a few  payments  in  spe- 
cie  or  bank  notes  to  the  first  comers  and  the  more  timid  aepositors,  would 
have  saved  it,  by  calming  all  fears;  but  they  chafiered  about  the  iustice  duo 
to  the  unknown  creditors  of  the  savings  banks ; while  they  lavisoed  the  re- 
sources of  the  state  on  the  workmen  of  the  Ateliers  Nationaux,  they  offered 
to  the  former  treasury  bonds  or  rentes  depreciated  more  than  30  per  cent ; 
while  the  preambles  of  the  decrees  placed  the  savings  banks  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  honesty  of  the  government,  those  same  decrees  were  their 
warrants  of  bankruptcy.  To  appreciate  the  policy  of  the  Provisional  Gov 
eminent  as  to  the  savings  banks,  the  report  of  M.  Delessert  should  be  read 
from  beginning  to  end ; the  wrongs  could  not  be  exposed  with  greater  tem- 
perance, the  rights  with  greater  force,  nor  the  sufferings  with  greater  sym- 
pathy. The  establishment  of  sa\ings  banks  is  probably  the  brightest  part  of 
the  patrimony  of  honor  which  Benjamin  Delessert  has  left  to  his  family — 
tliey  accepted  the  heritage  with  a manner  which  shamed  them  of  it.  That 
report  ipforms  us,  that  if  upon  the  fir^t  demands  of  payment,  they  had 
adopted  the  only  proper  measure,  that  of  giving  rente  at  par,”  the  difficulty 
of  the  moment  would  probably  have  been  surmounted ; “ further,  when  the 
National  Assembly  had  revived  public  confidence  by  adopting  the  rent  at 
market  value  as  the  standard  of  reimbursement,  the  depositors,  satisfied  with 
this  pledge  of  honesty,  only  asked  to  be  allowed  to  Keep  their  savings,  in 
leaving  them  in  the  savings  banka.”  But  in  rendering  general  and  obliga- 
tory the  reimbursement  in  rentes,  which  should  have  been  left  optional — 
for,  adds  M.  Delessert,  without  this  much-to-be-regretted  error,  the  state 
would  have  had  to  bear  sacrifices,  but  of  comparatively  little  importance. 
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It  is  DO  part  of  our  intention  to  demand  the  account  from  the  Ministers  of 
this  period  of  these  uhjust  or  impolitic  measures ; we  only  wish  the  present 
Minister  would  leave  the  responsibility  with  them. 

The  consolidation  of  the  treasury  bonds  had  not  urgency  for  excuse.  A 
decree  of  the  16th  March,  1848,  ordained  this  composition  with  the  state 
creditor,  although  the  payments  of  the  month  of  March  were  inconsiderable, 
the  heaviest  payments  falling  due  only  in  April.  To  meet  these  payments, 
the  late  government  had  organized  all  the  resources  of  the  treasury.  Cash 
to  the  amount  of  200  millions  was  ready ; the  contracting  of  the  loan  prom- 
ised further  resources;  the  Northern  Railway  company  was  on  the  eve  of 
repaying  20  millions ; the  reduction  of  the  interest  to  4 per  cent  could  not 
arrest  the  avidity  with  which  the  treasury  bonds  were  demanded.  Why  did 
the  Provisional  Government,  heir  to  all  these  resources,  adjourn  its  advance 
to  its  creditors  ? Because  the  tirst  were  soon  dissipated,  and  the  latter  ex- 
hausted. On  one  side,  more  pressing  demands  than  that  of  the  treasury 
bonds  absorbed  all  the  cash  on  hand,  for  in  a few  days  an  enormous  supple- 
ment was  obliged  to  be  added  to  the  effective  strength  of  the  army,  for  there 
were  the  Ateliers  ^aiwnaux  to  be  paid,  and  the  Oarde  Mobile  to  be  organ- 
ized. On  the  other,  the  ordinary  receipts  fell  with  the  most  frightful  ra- 
pidity ; the  contractors  of  the  loan,  who  solicited  discounts  from  the  Mon- 
archy, exposed  themselves  to  a pen^ty  of  25,000,000  by  retiring  from  their 
contract  with  the  Republic,  and  the  office  for  the  emission  of  treasury  bonds 
was  closed,  from  universal  distrust.  Whence  came  these  enormous  expenses, 
and  this  exhaustion  of  all  receipts,  this  general  discredit  ? To  whom  should 
their  consequences,  the  ruinous  consolidations,  be  imputed  ? Is  it  the  Rev- 
olution of  f ebrdary  ? Is  it  the  fault  of  those  who  governed  it  ? It  is  be- 
tween the  two  the  choice  must  be  made : for  one  thing  is  certain,  the  Min- 
ister of  Finance  has  not  the  right  to  lay  them  at  the  charge  of  the  Monarchy. 
The  expense  of  the  general  service  of  the  country  has  increased  as  the  public 
debt : let  us  quote  figures,  for  they  speak  with  tones  which  cannot  be  mis- 
understood. We  waive  all  comparison  with  the  normal  budget  of  the  last 
government  We  will  take  as  the  point  of  departure  its  last  fiscal  year,  the 
year  which  was  accompanied  by  the  most  arduous  circumstances,  and  under 
the  plagues  of  inundation  and  famine.  In  1847,  the  ordinary  expenses  (we 
omit  nothing,  save  those  arising  from  the  great  public  works)  reached  1,427 
millions;  the  first  budget  of  the  Republic  increased  them  to  1,629  millions. 
The  Minister  of  Finance  makes  us  fear  that  for  the  same  expenses  the  second 
budget  will  not  be  less  than  1,402  millions,  and  the  third  budget  of  ordinary 
expenses,  the  budget  he  has  just  presented,  already  demands  1,488  millions, 
without  including  any  accidental  expense,  and  may  go  higher,  unless  the 
absolute  sacrifice  of  the  sinking*fund  reduces  it  temporarily  to  1,409  millions. 
The  decrease  of  receipts  has  formed  a sad  contrast  with  the  increase  of  ex- 
penses; in  1848  the  indirect  revenues  returned  142  millions  less  than  in 
1847.  We  are  unable  to  calculate  the  diminution  1849  will  present,  but  in 
the  exposd  of  the  budget  of  receipts  for  1850,  the  Minister  of  Finance  pro- 
poses to  compensate  by  a temporary  resource  of  65  millions,  the  probable 
reduction  in  the  returns  of  the  imposts.  But  it  is  in  the  midst  of  this  un- 
precedented decline  of  the  public  revenue,  that  the  Constituent  Assembly 
has  reduced  the  tax  upon  salt,  and  the  rates  of  postage,  and  suppressed  the 
impost  upon  potable  liquors,  retrenching  voluntarily  the  budget  of  receipts 
160  millions,  at  a time  it  was  already  deficit  in  consequence  of  the  vis  major 
of  political  events.  This  is  the  greatest  danger  of  our  financial  situation. 
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Extraordinarj  expenses  vill  cease  with  the  circumstances  which  have  created 
them ; the  return  of  the  imposts  will  increase  with  public  prosperity ; a pol- 
icy of  order  and  peace  will  repair,  to  a degree,  the  ruin  caused  by  long  agi- 
tation ; but  the  sources  of  public  revenue,  when  once  long  closed,  can  never 
more  ^ opened,  and  long  suppressed  imposts  are  as  difficult  to  reimpose  as 
they  are  hard  to  replace.  The  crusade  against  impost  commenced  under  the 
Monarchy — it  has  been  victorious  under  the  Republic.  The  war  to  impost 
wafif  when  the  electoral  colleges  were  few — a common  ground  wherever  much 
corruption  was  engendered ; 'universal  suffrage  has  not  diminished  its  advan- 
tages to  men  of  all  parties.  It  is  so  easy  and  so  popular  to  make  war  upon 
the  imposts ! Who  does  not  think  himself  enriched  by  the  reduction  of 
taxes  ? Who  but  thinks  more,  much  more,  of  his  own  revenue,  than  of  the 
public  receipts  ? Who  reminds  himself  that  a state  which  loses  its  receipts, 
loses  at  the  same  time  its  credit  and  its  power — that  an  intimate  connection 
exists  between  the  prosperity  of  every  one  and  the  prosperity  of  the  public  ? 
Alas ! all  of  us  resemble  in  some  degree  the  savage  Montesquieu  speaks  of 
— afraid  famine  will  overtake  us,  we  wish  to  cut  down  the  tree  and  gather 
its  fruit.  But  which  is  that  impost  which  has  no  inconveniences — that  does 
not  incommode  the  production,  circulation,  or  the  consumption  of  goods  and 
merchandise  ? Which  is  the  impost  that  is  irreproachable  in  its  assessment 
or  in  its  collection  ? None : imperfection  is  the  original  sin  of  all  human 
institutions ; we  are  strong  to  perceive,  but  we  are  impotent  to  remove  this 
general  taint.  Shall  we  therefore  never  consent  to  accord  our  submission 
to  faulty  taxes  and  imperfect  laws  ? The  war  to  the  impost  has  been  carried 
on  in  a skilful  manner,  full  of  surprises  and  of  stratagems.  Care  was  taken 
never  to  attack  the  public  revenue  from  the  front — they  laid  snares  for  it. 
They  did  not  wish,  said  they,  to  diminish  the  receipts  of  the  state,  but  only 
to  organize  them  better,  and  increase  them.  This  tax  is  too  high ; do  but 
diminish  it  two-thirds,  and  you  will  triple  the  consumption  of  the  merchan- 
dise taxed : that  tax  is  certainly  founded  in  justice,  but  it  is  unjustly  assessed  ; 
keep  the  tax,  but  change  its  form.  Others  said,  that  impost  is  unjust,  it 
strikes  the  tax-payers  unequally ; without  doubt  the  state  has  need  of  the 
tax,  but  it  does  not  matter  to  it  how  the  tax  is  raised,  so  it  receives  its  money. 
Abolish  then  that  tax,  and  replace  it  by  another.  Others  said,  the  expenses 
are  excessive,  and  assuredly  can  be  reduced ; reduce,  therefore,  the  imposts. 
While  in  the  midst  of  all  these  innovators,  there  were  innovators  with  the 
newest  ideas,  who  skilfully  conjoined  the  question  of  the  rights  of  property 
with  the  question  of  taxes,  crying  aloud  Reform,  while  they  whispered  Rev- 
olution aside.  This  was  the  coalition  of  sophisms,  which  was  engaged  against 
the  public  revenue.  Some  of  these  sophisms  already  succeeded.  What  is 
the  fruit  of  their  victory  ? Take  the  reduction  of  the  salt  tax  for  example. 
What  bright  promises  were  not  he  Id  out  to  us  by  those  who  persuaded  us 
to  take  that  “ popular  ” step,  so  fatal  to  our  finances  ? They  did  not  think 
much  of  the  good  effects  of  a reduction  of  the  tax  upon  salt  destined  for 
man’s  consumption.  This  insensible  and  limited  reduction  did  not  counter- 
balance, even  in  their  eyes,  the  sacrifice  of  one  of  our  best  sources  of  revenue ; 
but  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  salt  destined  to  agricultural  purposes  was 
to  do  wonders.  The  increased  consumption  was  to  enrich  the  country,  with- 
out diminishing  the  treasury  revenues.  The  reduction  was  decreed.  What 
did  we  see  ? The  long  stagnation  of  trade  incident  to  the  debate  upon  the 
reduction  of  the  duty,  for  the  first  few  months  of  the  new  rdgime  induced  a 
great  activity,  and  promised  an  increase  of  revenue,  and  the  party  leaders 
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celebrated  the  triumph  of  this  financial  reform.  Time  soon  dissipated  all 
these  illusions  ; the  deficit  monthly  increased,  and  is  now  at  the  figure  rep- 
resented by  the  reduction  of  the  tax.^  The  Minister  of  Finance  has  resigned 
himself  to  his  fate,  contenting  himself  with  announcing  that  the  revenues 
from  salt  will  not  exceed  21  millions  for  I860,  while  they  brought  to  the 
treasury  70  millions  in  1847.  We  have  paid  43  millions  for  an  experiment 
which  has  wholly  failed ! They  tell  us  the  experiment  has  not  yet  con- 
cluded ; England  has  been  waiting  twenty-five  years,  and  nobody  there  now 
hopes  anything  from  the  good  effects  the  tax  will  produce  upon  the  agricul- 
ture of  the  country.  I consulted  upon  one  occasion  a distinguished  English 
statesman,  who  had  devoted  the  leisure  left  him  by  the  labors  of  a glorious 
administration,  upon  this  subject ; “ Oh,”  said  he,  with  a fine  irony,  “ none 
of  the  persons  engaged  in  the  salt  trade  doubts  the  immense  benefits  to  ag- 
riculture.” 

A similar  deception  seems  to  await  us  in  all  of  our  other  financial  experi- 
ments, and  the  revision  of  our  Uixes  will  excite  more  murmurs  than  they  can 
calm,  which  is  borne  by  habit,  when  new  excited  revolt.  Does  any  one 
think  that  the  new  stamp  tax  will  be  thought  lighter  than  the  late  rates  of 
letter  postage,  and  that  the  income  tax  will  be  more  popular  than  the  salt 
tax?  We  have  ceded  to  the  complaints  of  a portion  of  the  community 
against  the  rigors  of  those  taxes — what  shall  we  respond  to  complaints  of 
the  whole  nation  against  inquisitions  up6n  our  fortunes?  We  have  seen, 
during  days  of  riot,  some  octroi  ofiSces  burned;  the  English  Parliament,  in 
1816,  burned  all  the  papers  relating  to  the  income  tax.  Ah,  if  those  taxes 
were  still  in  existence,  would  any  one  be  so  bold  as  to  place  the  two  alter- 
natives before  the  nation  ? And  even  now,  does  any  one  believe  this  ques- 
tion would  be  doubtful,  if  the  Minister  of  Finance  would  employ  all  the 
resources  of  science  and  talent  in  redemanding  the  old  impost  he  has  dis- 
played in  defending  the  new  impost,  and  the  Assembly,  interpreting  the 
wishes  of  the  tax- payers,  would  hesitate  to  repudiate  all  those  changes  which 
alter  witb^out  assuaging  the  weight  of  taxation  ? Must  we  henceforth  renew 
all  our  institutions  frequently,  and  hold  that  if  the  twenty-four  hours  pass 
without  introducing  some  change,  the  human  mind  has  lost  a day  ? These 
reformers  used  to  reproach  the  most  obstinate  friends  of  stability,  by  saying 
they  would  have  been  conservators  in  chaos ; we  may  reproach  them,  that 
even  in  Paradise  they  would  have  desired  progress.  If  it  is  true  that  the 
spirit  of  innovation  is  the  characteristic  of  our  age,  let  the  reformers,  when 
they  place  before  the  public  pretended  abuses  which  they  denounce,  place 
also  the  reforms  they  propose,  that  the  nation  may  choose  between  them. 
If  the  reforms  are  accepted  by  the  people,  they  will  immediately  replace  the 
abuses,  and  an  interregnum — as  fatal  to  imposts  as  to  power — will  be  avoid- 
ed. But  what  if  the  public  should  like  the  ills  they  know,  rather  than  the 
remedies  they  are  ignorant  of?  What  if  they  should  prefer  the  empire  of 
the  old  rates  of  taxation,  under  which  everything,  salaries,  profits,  form  rents 
increased,  to  pursuing  the  new  Utopias  which,  promising  the  reduction  of  all 
the  taxes,  have  only  so  for  reduced  all  the  revenues  ? 

S.  DUMON,  late  MlaUter  ofFinaiiee. 


* Table  of  Um  dlminatfoii,  montti  by  monUi,  of  the  return  of  the  salt  tax,  in  1840,  eompared  with 
1848 1— “ 


Janaary  diminution franca  187.000 

February  “ 1,877,000 

March  “ 1,493,CK)0 

AprU  1,497,000 


May  diminution Oranca  3,171,000 

June  3,161,000 

July  « ^14^000 
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Art.  II.— HKRCANTILE  BIOGRAPHY. 

GEORGE  HUDSON. 

VIB  or  TBB  BISTORT  Of  POPULAR  POLLIES,  AMO  TBR  LIVES  OP  TBE  LEADERS  TBEREIE— OEOROB 
BUDSOE — BIRTB,  BTC. — A LINBE'DRAPBR — MUNICIPAL  DlONITlEi^  EKJOTBB  BJT  BIM— HIS  RAILROAD 
CAREER — INDOMITABLE  EREROT  AND  REMARKABLE  SUCCESS-WISDOM  AND  PROPRIETY  OP  BIS 
COURSE  TO  1845— EXTENT  OP  HIS  RAILWAY  COMMAND— VAST  POPULARITY— THE  MANIA  OP  *45— 
HUDSON*S  DECLENSION  AND  PALL— PIERCE  REVULSION  OP  PUBLIC  PEELING  TOWARD  HIM — QUES- 
TION or  HIS  TURPITUDE- PERSONAL  CHARACTER— POLITICAL  SYMPATHIES- QUESTION  OP  HIS 
REAL  INPLUBNCE  IN  EXCITINa  AND  DIRECTING  TUB  EXCITEMENT  OP  *45— HIS  POWER  THEREIN 
LESS  THAN  IS  AWARDED  HIM- REAL  CACSES  OP  THE  MARIA— PROSPECT  OP  BUDSON*S  RBYIVIPI- 
CATION. 

The  articles  in  the  Merchants'  Magazine  under  the  above  heading,  are 
not  intended  solely  to  record  the  lives  of  men  whose  careers  may  be  com- 
mended as  in  all,  or  in  most  respects  even,  proper  models  for  the  formation 
of  mercantile  character.  Such  a course,  would  bo  to  exclude  some  of  the 
most  fit  subjects  for  study  which  could  be  presented  to  the  attention  of  the 
young  merchant.  The  biographies  of  the  remarkable  men  who  have  been 
the  originators  and  leaders  of  those  gigantic  Delusions  which  have  drawn 
within  their  vortices  the  great  heterogeneous  multitude,  whelming  almost 
every  other  concern  of  life  in  the  one  universal  absorbing  passion  of  gain, 
are  among  the  most  valuable  lessons  furnished  by  human  experience.  The 
details  of  a Money-Mania  furnish  one  of  the  most  instructive  chapters  of 
Commercial  History.  Nowhere  can  we  read  more  of  that  Human  Nature, 
its  weakness  and  its  strength,  its  springs  and  its  incentives,  its  modes,  its 
motions,  and  its  causes,  all  which  it  is  so  much  the  business  of  the  merchant 
to  understand.  Nowhere  do  we  discover  more  clearly  the  propelling  forces 
by  which  the  world  is  driven,  and  nowhere  do  we  learn  better  to  handle 
them.  The  province  of  legitimate  trade  has  no  clearer  boundary-exposition 
than  is  here  made ; and  there  is,  of  course,  no  other  practicable  illustration 
in  which  the  errors  and  dangers  to  which  a commercial  life  is  liable,  are  so 
palpable.  We  learn  from  the  movement,  even  though  it  be  as  flagitious  in 
inception  as  it  may  bo  ruinous  in  result,  the  line  of  mercantile  tendencies, 
and  the  best  order  of  mercantile  system ; we  witness  in  the  mover,  whatever 
the  judgment  we  pass  upon  his  motives  and  conduct,  the  most  elevated  exer- 
tions of  human  energy,  the  finest  combinations  of  operative  plan,  and  the 
most  eflficient  methods  of  execution.  He  must  be  a stolid  merchant,  who  is 
not  made  in  some  way  a better  one,  after  reading  the  history  of  the  Missis- 
sippi 8cheme,^of  the  South  Sea  bubble,  of  the  tulip  phrensy  of  the  Dutch,  or 
who  can  find  no  instruction  in  the  lives  of  Law,  of  Blunt,  of  Fordyce,  and 
their  associates  in  speculative  fame. 

Between  Railroad  and  Commerce  there  is  so  intimate  a connection ; the 
former,  with  all  its  powers  and  results,  is  so  peculiarly  the  agent  of  the  lat- 
ter, has  received  an  influence  so  potential  in  the  development,  form,  and 
character  of  modern  trade,  and  promises  such  immense  loan  of  power,  and 
such  vast  achievements  in  behalf  of  the  commercial  future — that  the  history 
of  the  Iron  Road,  and  the  biographies  of  Railway  projectors,  Railway  engi- 
neei:s,  and  Railway  architects,  must  ever  hold  a prominent  place  in  the  an- 
nals of  mercantile  progress  and  the  lives  of  mercantile  men.  To  ignore  the 
personal  history  of  the  “Railway  King,”  whatever  opinion  we  may  have  of 
his  career,  and  of  his  actuating  motives,  and  however  just  that  opinion  may 
be,  would  create  an  hiatus  in  the  volumes,  as  marked,  and  as  much  becloud- 
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in^  all  the  subsequent  record,  as  would  an  omission  like  that  of  the  life  of 
Oliver  Cromwell,  or  Elizabeth,  or  Napoleon,  confuse  the  later  political  his- 
tories of  England  and  France. 

Gborgb  Hudson  was  thq  son  of  a farmer  of  Yorkshire,  in  England,  with 
an  ancestry  that  appears  not  to  have  materially  changed  its  condition  during 
a period  of  two  centuries,  through  which  its  residence  could  be  traced  upon 
the  estate  of  Howsham.  His  first  business,  to  which  he  was  apprenticed, 
and  in  which  he  became  a master,  and  realized,  it  would  seepp,  a respectable 
fortune,  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  immortal  John  Gilpin,  viz.,  **a  linen- 
draper  like  the  hero  of  Cowper’s  undying  ballad,  he  left  his  employment 
for  an  adventure,  with  the  leading  locomotive  power  of  his  time;  Gilpin 
lived  in  an  age  when  the  Horse  had  undisputed  pre-eminence  over  all  the 
agents  of  combined  speed  and  strength  subdued  by  man — the  most  useful 
locomotive  power  in  the  possession  of  society.  When  Hudson,  a century 
later,  left  his  counter  for  the  recreation  of  another  pursuit,  the  horse  had  lost 
his  supremacy,  and  the  linen-draper  sprang  upon  a steam-engine  for  hie 
ride.  The  world  wondered,  as  it  did  in  the  case  of  the  journey  from 
famous  London  town  ’’  toward  Edmonton ; and  what  was  of  more  concern 
yet,  the  adventurous  rider,  still  following  the  friend  of  Tom  Callender, 
went  farther  than  he  meant,’’  but,  unlike  him,  did  not  have  the  good  for- 
tune to  get  mfe  back  again.  A still  more  material  difference  was,  that  the 
pleasure  of  a whole  nation,  instead  of  that  of  a single  very  small  family,  was 
attempted  in  the  ride  of  the  Railway  King,”  and  well  would  it  have  been 
if  the  catastrophe  thereof  had  caused  no  more  serious  discomfort  than  the 
mischance  of  the  train-band  captain.” 

Me.  Hudson  appears  in  his  fivei public  capacity  as  a member  of  the  Board 
of  Health  of  the  city  of  York,  in  1832.  In  1833,  he  was  a member  of  the 
lower  branch  of  the  council  of  that  city,  and  was  soon  after  appointed  a 
member  of  the  chamber  of  aldermen.  He  next  received  the  highest  honor 
which  the  city  could  bostow,  becoming  its  Lord  Mayor  in  1837.  His  ad- 
ministration was,  of  course,'  energetic,  and  the  evidence  of  its  wisdom  is  in 
the  promotion  of  the  prosperity  of  the  city  during  and  in  consequence  of  the 
measures  carried  out  in  that  period. 

His  first  prominence  in  connection  with  Railways  was  in  1833,  at  the 
time  of  his  being  a member  of  the  Board  of  Health.  The  teil  per  cent  divi- 
dend of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  road,  and  the  projection  of  the  Leeds 
and  Selby,  in  their  own  neighborhood,  had  led  some  bold  spirits  in  York  to 
the  idea  of  a line  from  thence  to  certain  portions  of  the  West  Riding.  But 
the  project  seemed  so  vast  and  momentous  that,  except  by  the  few  hare- 
brained, as  they  wei^  considered,  it  was  little  favored.  The  expenses  of 
construction  and  working  would  be  so  enormous,  it  was  feared  it  would 
never  be  made  to  pay.  This  was  in  1832.  The  next  year  the  scheme  was 
brought  more  prominently  before  the  public,  through  the  energy  of  Mr.  Hud- 
son, now  in  its  lead.  Meetings  were  held  and  committees  appointed,  sur- 
veys made  and  the  usual  preliminary  steps  taken  amid  an  opposition  that 
might  well  have  discourag^  a less  enthusiastic  mind.  Before  any  route  had  . 
been  indicated,  Mr.  Hudson,  at  one  of  the  meetings,  with  the  boldness  which 
characterized  his  whole  career,  placed  his  name  down,  which  was  almost 
alone  on  the  subscription  list,  for  several  hundred  shares.  He  then  accom- 
panied the  engineer,  Mr.  Rennie,  in  his  surveys  for  the  road,  devoting  him- 
self with  the  utmost  assiduity  to  the  exploration  of  the  neighboring  districts, 
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examining  and  estimating  the  value  of  the  land,  ascertaining  the  sentiments 
of  the  proprietors,  and  endeavoring  to  influence  the  undecided  or  hostile  by 
argument,  promises,  or  otherwise.  In  the  latter  part  of  this  self-assumed 
task,  he  was  especially  happy,  having  a peculiar  facility  in  eliciting  the  real 
feelings  of  other  men,  discovering  thei^  weak  points,  and  applying  just  those 
particular  kinds  of  argument  in  each  case,  which  were  best  suited  to  make 
the  impression  desired.  He  had  indeed  a very  remarkable  aptitude  in  con- 
vincing men,  against  their  own  first  inclinations,  of  the  channel  in  which 
their  interest  was  to  be  sought  The  great  aim  and  the  result  of  his  power 
was  that  of  combining — to  bring  men  of  opposite  views,  if  not  to  one  way 
of  thinking,  at  least  to  one  way  of  acting — and  it  will  be  found  throughout 
his  whole  career,  when  he  came  to  deal  with  companies  and  associations,  as 
he  had  before  with  individuals,  that  it  was  his  great  eflbrt  to  unite  and  com- 
bine their  energies  in  a common  interest,  proportioned  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  union,  to  discountenance  as  far  as  possible  all  separate  action,  and  to 
resolutely  suppress,  so  far  as  could  be  done,  the  waste  of  strength  in  compe- 
tition. 

Mr.  Hudson’s  triumph  in  the  York  railroad  aflOstir  was  not  immediate. 
The  opposition  was  too  strong — the  alarm  too  great  It  was  impossible  to 
get  through  Parliament.  He  recommended,  accordingly,  a delay,  showing 
therein  that  it  was  not  a blind  devotion  to  purpose  which  urged  him  on,  but 
that  he  was  possessed  of  discretion,  did  not  overrate  his  own  energies,  nor 
underrate  those  of  the  opposition.  There  was,  moreover,  exhibited  in  this 
act,  that  sagacity  which  knew  how  to  bide  its  time,  and  perceived  that  a little 
patience  only  was  required  to  secure  the  object.  It  is  seldom,  indeed,  that 
men  of  so  energetic  character  have  that  calmness  of  view,  and  are  able  to 
effect  that  wise  self-restraint  here  displayed.  Men  so  constituted  are  the 
fittest  to  conduct  all  great  enterprise,  whether  in  war,  government.  Com- 
merce, religion,  or  any  other  possible  field — ^indeed,  none  others,  we  may 
say,  are  at  all  qualified  for  such  services — and  the  mental  characteristics  ex- 
hibited in  carrying  their  scheme  into  practice,  will  always  be  regarded  as 
forming  the  highet  order  of  human  genius.  Such  men  were  all  those  who 
have  acquired  any  leting  fame  in  any  department  of  human  action. 

The  opportunity  for  which  Mr.  Hudson  petponed  his  darling  scheme, 
was  not  long  coming.  He  had  waited  in  the  belief  that  by  uniting  with 
some  other  project,  when  one  should  arise  with  which  such  alliance  could  be 
beneficially  effected,  a line  might  be  obtained,  not  with  the  West  Riding 
only,  but  with  the  ^uth  of  England.  In  1835,  while  he  was  in  the  council 
of  York,  a railway  was  proposed  from  Leeds  to  Derby,  and  another,  called 
the  Midland  Counties,  to  Rugby.  The  hour  had  arrived.  The  York  scheme 
was  revived,  a union  was  effected  with  the  North  Midland,  under  the  name 
of  the  York  and  North  Midland  Railway  Company,  and,  in  virtue  of  his 
large  subscription,  Mr.  Hudson  was  placed  on  the  provisional  committee. 
Here  he  labored  as  before ; convincing  by  logic,  or  by  indirect  pecuniary 
argument,  where  either  was  possible,  and  fighting  with  the  most  determine 
energy  those  who  could  not  be  gained.  Among  the  latter  was  a powerful 
. canal  proprietary,  whose  attacks  upon  his  project  he  triumphantly  repelled. 

In  1837,  during  Mr.  Hudson’s  mayoralty  parliament  granted  an  act  to 
the  York  and  North  Midland  Company,  with  a capital  of  £446,666.  This 
was  in  the  period  of  the  second  railway  mania  of  England.  Mr.  Hudson 
was  appointed  by  the  directors  chairman  of  the  company.  The  onerous 
duties  of  his  magisterial  station  did  not  abate  his  zeal  in  his  railway  labors. 
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He  managed  the  negotiations  with  the  landholders  with  the  most  consum- 
mate tact,  and  it  was  certainly  in  great  part  due  to  his  abilities,  that  while 
men  of  capital  in  York  had  estimated  the  cost  of  the  road  at  more  than 
£7,000  a mile,  and  while  the  North  Midland  actually  cost,  for  land,  £5,000 
a mile,  the  cost  for  land  on  Mr.  Hudson’s  line,  averaged  only  £1,750.  The 
result  of  this  extraordinary  vigor  was,  that  the  road,  its  length  being  twenty- 
three-and-a-half  miles,  was  opened  on  the  29  th  1839;  and  on  the  1st 

of  July,  1840,  steam  communication  was  hilly  establbhed  between  York  and 
the  metropolis.  It  was  a proud  day  for  Hudson.  He  stood  confessed,  by 
all  of  his  associates,  and  by  all  who  had  noticed  his  efforts  and  achievement, 
a man  of  extraordinary  power. 

About  this  time  he  retired  from  the  mayoralty,  in  the  enjoyment  of  a high 
popularity,  the  award  of  his  judicious  political  administration,  conjoined  with 
the  admiration  of  his  skill  and  vigor  in  effecting  the  railway,  and  a just  ap- 
preciation of  the  benefits  which  he  had  thus  conferred  upon  the  city.  A 
testimonial  acknowledging  in  warm  terms  the  advantages  derived  from  his 
official  and  other  labors,  was  presented  him,  signed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town,  and  also  by  the  nobility  of  the  county. 

The  next  effort  of  Mr.  Hudson  was  for  a railway  from  York  to  Scarbor- 
ough, an  attempt  in  which  Sir  John  Rennie  had  failed,  being  unable  to  ob- 
tain the  required  capital.  Mr.  Hudson  obtained  the  grant  of  £500  for  the 
survey  of  a route,  but  the  road  was  not  at  that  time  constructed.  His  next 
step,  in  1840,  was  a bold  one — it  was  tl\e  lease,  in  which  he  was  aided  by  a 
few  of  his  colleagues  at  the  directors’  board  of  the  York  and  North  Midland, 
of  the  entire  Leeds  and  Selby  line,  for  thirty-one  years,  at  £17,000  per  an- 
num. 

The  object  was  to  avert  the  competition  of  the  latter  with  the  former, 
for  the  Leeds  and  York  traffic.  The  bargain  was  made  on  the  sole  responsi- 
bility of  Hudson  and  his  associates.  A meeting  was  called  to  consider  the 
negotiation,  and  the  company  were  so  well  satisfied  of  its  policy,  that  it  was 
unanimously  approved,  and  the  chairman  warmly  commended  for  effecting 
the  arrangement.  It  proved  highly  beneficial  to  the  company. 

The  next  project  of  Mr.  Hudson  was  to  assist  the  Great  North  of  England 
company  through  with  their  road.  The  company  had  been  chartered  in 
1836,  with  a capital  of  £1,330,000,  and  an  intended  length  of  seventy-six 
miles.  They  had  stuck  in  the  work,  unable  to  reach  Newcastle.  Mr.  Hud- 
son undertook  to  effect  the  object  by  a combination  of  companies.  At  his 
call,  the  delegates  of  six  railroad  companies  convened  in  September,  1841, 
and  his  scheme  was  laid  before  them.  Nothing  definite  was,  however,  de- 
cided at  this  time.  He  then  pressed  it  on  the  attention  of  his  own  com- 
pany, the  York  and  North  Midland,  now  in  a very  prosperous  state,  and  not 
having  then  acquired  the  power  to  control  the  whole  money  market,  he  re- 
commended that  the  requisite  sum,  £500,000,  should  be  raised  by  several 
companies,  leasing  the  Great  North  of  England  road  for  ten  years,  the  shar^ 
to  be  divided  proportionally  to  the  rent  they  guarantied.  The  Board  of 
Trade  granted  its  approval  of  the  scheme,  and  it  was  effected.  In  connec- 
tion with  this,  the  Newcastle  and  Darlington,  designed  to  open  an  eastern 
communication  with  Edinburgh,  was  projected,  and  Mr.  Hudson  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  company.  It  was  incorporated  by  act,  in  June,  1842.  In 
this  road,  Mr.  Hudson  subscribed  five  times  as  much  as  any  other  director, 
and  to  prevent  any  delay,  took  upon  himself  a responsibility  from  which 
most  men  would  have  shrunk  appalled,  taking  the  entire  risk  of  the  pro- 
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posed  six  per  cent  guaranty,  upon  one  of  the  companies  engaged  in  the 
aflSiir  declining  to  be  a party  thereto. 

In  this  grand  undertaking,  Mr.  Hudson  was  opposed  by  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  Durham,  with  all  the  force  the  church  could  command.  But 
their  opponent  was  not  daunted  by  their  power.  The  victory  was  his,  and 
so  complete  was  their  defeat,  that  they  were  forced  to  the  very  mortifying 
issue  of  selling  their  land  for  the  uses  of  the  road,  to  Mr.  Hudson,  at  about 
one-fourth  of  the  price  they  had  demanded. 

The  afiairs  of  the  North  Midland  road  having  taken  an  unfortunate  turn, 
the  dividends  diminishing,  and  the  efforts  of  the  directors  to  reduce  the  ex- 
penses, proportionately  to  the  reduced  revenue,  failing,  a meeting  of  stock- 
holders appointed  a committee,  consisting  of  Mr.  Hudson  and  six  others,  to 
effect  a remedy,  if  possible.  Mr.  Hudson  astounded  them  by  the  report 
that  the  expenses  could  and  should  be  reduced  from  £40,000  to  £22,000 
annually.  The  men  whose  management  was  thus  indirectly  impeached, 
were  of  course  tremendously  incensed.  A bitter  contest  arose.  Mr.  Hudson 
supported  his  report,  showing  the  practicability  of  the  reforms,  and  exhibit- 
ing his  perfect  understanding  of  all  that  related  to  railroads,  from  general 
principles  down  to  the  slightest  minutiae.  He  directed  their  attention  to  the 
affairs  of  his  own  peculiar  road,  the  York  and  North  Midland,  of  which  he 
was  still  chairman,  and  which  was  in  a very  prosperous  condition.  What 
he  proposed  for  the  North  Midland  was  simply  what  was  in  operation  on  his 
own  line.  The  company  sustained  his  propositions.  Nine  of  the  directors 
were  recommended  to  resign ; six  of  them  complied  with  the  advice,  and  Mr. 
Hudson  and  his  colleagues  of  the  committee  took  their  places.  In  spite  of 
all  efforts  of  the  former  managers  and  their  friends  to  embarrass  his  ef- 
forts, the  reform  was  effected.  In  the  first  half-year,  he  saved  £11,530 
to  tlie  company,  and  yet  the  efliciency  of  the  management  was  improved. 
The  result  was  a great  increase  in  the  value  of  the  shares. 

The  railway-clearing  system,  designed  to  obviate  the  inconvenience  of 
transporting  passengers  and  freight  from  one  train  to  another,  at  the  dif- 
ferent junctions,  was  brought  forward  in  1841,  suggested  by  Mr.  Morison, 
and  strongly  supported  by  Mr.  Glyn  and  others.  Mr.  Hudson  came  to  its 
support,  at  a time  when  its  sanction  was  most  required,  and  when  it 
would  be  most  effectual.  The  system  prevailed,  and  commenced  opera- 
tion upon  two  roads  in  January,  1842. 

In  1843  he  again  turned  his  attention  to  a York  and  Scarborough 
line,  and  recommended  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  York  and  North 
Midland.  A bill  was  soon  after  obtained  and  the  road  constructed. 

Three  competing  lines  centered  in  the  town  of  Derby,  and  Mr.  Hudson 
now  undertook  to  carry  out  his  an ti-coro petition  principles  in  regard>,to 
them.  His  coadjutors,  from  conviction  or  personal  hostility,  opposed  the 
design,  as  did  some  of  the  leading  proprietors.  He  found  it  difficult  to 
get  a committee  to  confer  on  the  subject.  However,  he  met  the  propri- 
etors of  each  company  in  separate  meeting,  laid  out  his  plan,  and  answered 
all  objections.  He  assured  them  of  a saving  of  expenses  of  £26,000  a 
year,  by  his  plan,  and  an  addition  of  £20,000  from  extra  traffic.  A 
strong  opposition  was  made,  but  by  argument  and  good  management,  he 
carried  his  point.  The  three  roads,  bringing  together  a capital  of  above 
£6,000,000,  were  united,  and  Mr.  Hudson  became  chairman  to  the  united 
directory,  and  as  such  virtual  chief  of  the  Midlands  Railway.  The  result  of 
the  union  fully  confirmed  the  wisdom  of  the  scheme. 
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The  next  effort  of  Mr.  Hudson,  the  same  year,  1843,  was  to  extend  this 
Midlands'  road  northward.  As  one  part  of  this  plan,  be  and  Mr.  George 
Stephenson,  whom  Mr.  Hudson  first  met  about  1833,  purchased  the  Dur- 
ham Junction  Railway  between  them  for  £88,500.  The  rest  of  the  scheme 
was  soon  effected,  and  on  the  18th  June,  1844,  the  line  was  opened  to  New- 
castle, (a  town  on  the  extreme  north  of  England,)  an  event  which  was  cele- 
brated by  a grand  ovation.  The  work  had  been  long  desired,  but  no  one 
had  been  found  until  now  competent  to  complete  it.  Members  of  parliament 
attended  the  meeting,  and  uttered  panegyrics  on  Hudson  in  the  finest  styles 
of  eloquence  they  could  command.  Delighted  corporations  of  venerable 
cities  sent  in  the  most  eulogistic  addresses ; shareholders  were  wild  in  their 
praises.  The  obligations  of  the  north  of  England  to  him  were  declared  and 
universally  felt  to  be  incalculable,  and  his  popularity  in  that  region  was  there- 
fore unbounded. 

But  his  vision  northward  did  not  stop  at  Newcastle.  Edinburgh  had 
been  long  in  his  eye,  and  he  determined  to  reach  the  ancient  capital  of 
Scotland,  at  whatever  effort.  While  engaged  in  the  operations  last  de- 
scribed, he  subscribed  £50,000,  in  two  thousand  shares  of  £25  each,  on  his 
own  responsibility,  in  a projected  line  between  Newcastle  and  Berwick, 
which  was  in  want  of  capital.  These  shares,  from  which,  it  is  said,  he  might 
have  realized  £30,000,  he  gave  to  his  favorite  line,  the  York  and  North 
Midland,  contented  with  the  benefit  to  the  company,  and  with  the  improved 
prospect  of  reaching  Edinburgh.  He  also  induced  the  Newcastle  and  Dar- 
lington Company  to  undertake  the  extension  of  their  line,  then  building,  to 
Berwick.  The  Newcastle  and  Darlington,  in  which  he  was  also  concerned, 
was  completed  in  August,  1844,  and  Mr.  Hudson  had  the  satisfaction  to 
announce,  simultaneously  with  its  opening,  that  all  its  heavy  debts  were  dis- 
charged— a circumstance  that  was  deemed  very  remarkable,  and  a novelty 
withal  in  railroad  enterprise. 

In  1844,  a scheme  was  brought  before  parliament,  intended  to  bring  all 
the  railroads  in  the  kingdom  under  the  direct  and  almost  exclusive  super- 
vision of  the  government  in  regard  to  tolls,  passenger  accommodations,  and 
the  general  management  of  aftairs,  and  within  fifteen  years  to  transfer  them 
entirely  to  the  possession  of  the  crown,  by  purchase.  The  railway  proprie- 
tors b^me  highly  excited  at  what  they  regarded  a most  unjust  and  tyran- 
nical attempt  on  the  part  of  the  government.  A meeting  immediately  took 
place,  in  which  nearly  all  the  great  railways  were  represented.  Mr.  Hud- 
son, as  chairman  of  the  meeting,  made  a speech  analytic  of  the  bill,  which 
he  denounced  as  a measure  that  would  depreciate  railway  property,  and  be 
injurious  to  the  public  welfare.  Others  followed  in  the  same  style,  and  a 
perfect  harmony  seemed  to  prevail  among  men  and  companies  who  had 
been  at  violent  enmity  before,  all  forgetting  their  quarrels  in  the  common 
danger  of  their  dividends.  Parliament  was  flooded  with  petitions  against 
the  bill,  and  every  passible  effort  was  made  to  defeat  it  by  Mr.  Hudson  and 
the  leading  men  associated  with  him.  Deputations  waited  upon  the  miiiis- 
ters,  one  of  these  being  the  representatives  of  twenty-nine  companies,  hav- 
ing capital  to  the  amount  of  £50,000,000 ; and  the  spokesmen  of  this  body, 
Mr.  Hudson,  Mr.  Glyn,  Mr.  Russell,  and  others,  used  every  art  to  persuade 
Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Mr.  Gladstone  to  withdraw  the  bill.  Mr.  Hudson  also 
wrote  a long  and  able  letter  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  endeavoring  to  convince  the 
minister  of  the  injustice  and  errors  of  the  scheme.  But  it  was  in  vain. 
Ministers  recognized  and  felt  the  tremendous  power  of  the  leagued  interest 
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in  opposition  to  them,  but  determiDed  not  to  yield.  But  the  l^slature 
was  besieged  and  worried  with  more  effect,  and  the  ministry,  with  even  such 
men  in  it  as  we  have  named,  was  obliged  to  retreat  A milder  act,  limited 
entirely  to  new  roads,  was  substituted,  and  from  this  the  victorious  railway 
combination  withdrew  its  opposition,  the  restrictions  on  new  companies 
benefiting  rather  than  injuring  those  already  established. 

In  1844,  railway  competition  began  to  rage,  and  Mr.  Hudson  beset  him- 
self to  averting  the  unfavorable  effects  from  those  roads  in  which  he  took 
especial  interest,  and  to  discountenancing  the  whole  movement  He  de> 
dared  that  “ all  competing  lines  which  had  no  local  traffic  wore  unworthy 
the  support  of  parliament,”  and  that  he  “ would  not  be  connected  with  any 
line  which  competed  with  an  existing  railway.”  He  refused  his  sanction  to 
many,  on  the  ground  that  they  would  not  pay,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
iise  of  bis  name  would  at  once  have  raised  them  to  a premium.  At  this 
timer,*  the  dividends  of  the  York  and  North  Midland,  the  London  and  Bir- 
mingham, and  the  Grand  Junction,  were  ten  per  cent,  and  that  of  the 
Stockton  and  Darlington  fifteen  per  cent  The  rate  of  no  other  road  was  as 
high  as  either  of  these. 

In  1845,  came  the  third  and  most  mischievous  of  the  English  railway 
manias,  which  has  been  described  in  an  article  on  the  English  railways, 
published  in  a previous  number  of  the  MerchanU'  Magazine.  It  is  here 
that  the  shadow  falls  upon  the  name  of  the  Railway  Monarch,  and  it  is  fit- 
ting therefore  to  remark  at  this  point,  that  up  to  this  period,  his  course  had 
been,  beyond  all  question,  prudent,  wise,  and  successful,  and  that  to  the  na- 
tion he  had  rendered  eminent  service,  deserving  the  thanks  of  every  person 
in  the  realm.  He  had  displayed  rare  tact  and  judgment  in  all  his  measures ; 
the  integrity  of  his  motives  was  unimpeached ; and  he  had  on  several  re- 
markable occasions  neglected  his  own  personal  interest,  where  it  could  have 
been  advanced  by  means  the  most  fair  and  honorable,  and  the  temptation 
of  which  few  men  could  have  resisted,  in  favor  of  some  existing  company, 
or  of  some  undeveloped  project,  that  stood  high  in  his  regard.  His  name 
had  never  been  connected  with  any  scheme  which  was  not  designed  to  be 
carried  out ; before  his  sanction  was  obtained  to  any  proposed  road,  he 
must  be  convinced  it  was  no  plan  to  speculate  upon  the  availibility  of  his 
name,  and  that  it  would  not  ^ a loss  to  the  stockholders  after  it  shpuld  be 
built. 

At  this  time,  “ his  influence  extended  seventy-six  miles  over  the  York 
and  North  Midland ; fifty-one  over  the  Hull  and  Selby  and  Leeds  and 
Selby ; over  the  North  Midland,  Midland  Counties,  and  another,  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-eight  miles ; over  the  Newcastle  and  Darlington,  and  the 
Great  North  or  England,  one  hundred  and  eleven  miles ; while  over  the 
Sheffield  and  Rotherham,  the  York  and  Scarborough,  the  North  British, 
\Yhitby  and  Pickering,  it  affected  near  six  hundred  more,  making  a total 
of  1,016  miles,  all  of  which  were  successful  in  developing  traffic,  and  equally 
successful  in  paying  good  dividends.” 

Of  course,  when  the  excitement  of  1845  arose,  and  everybody’s  eye  was 
turned  toward  such  a man,  “ success  like  this,”  says  Francis,  “ sanctified  the 
power  of  Mr.  Hudson,  and  for  a time  no  oth-r  name  was  heard  in  the  great 
world  of  railways.  In  the  journals  of  the  day  men  read  of  his  wonderful 
doings.  The  press  recorded  his  whereabouts;  the  draughtsman  penciled 
his  features.  His  name  was  connected  with  preference,  shares,  and  profits. 
He  wielded  an  influence  in  England  unparalleled  and  unprecedented.  Peers 
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flattered  the  dispenser  of  scrip,  and  peeresses  fawned  on  the  allotter  of  pre- 
ninms.  It  was  told  with  pleasure  and  repeated  with  delight,  that  his  em- 
pire extended  over  a thousand  miles  of  railway.  His  fortune  was  computed 
with  an  almost  personal  pride.  Almacks  was  deserted  when  Albert-house 
was  full.  The  ducal  crest  was  seen  on  the  carriage  at  his  door.  The 
choicest  aristocracy  of  England  sought  his  presence.  Foreign  potentates 
sued  for  his  society.  The  coronet  of  the  peer.fJvas  veiled  before  the  crown 
of  the  railway  king.  The  minister  paid  his*  (^urt,  and  the  bishop  bent  in 
homage.  The  ermine  of  the  judge  Ic^t  its  dignity,  and  the  uniform  of  the 
officer  its  pride.  The  Christian  banker  and  the  Hebrew  capitalist  alike  ac- 
knowledge his  greatness.  Stories  were  plentiful  of  the  fortunes  he  had 
won,  and  the  dividends  his  enterprises  had  paid.  ‘ The  fame  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel,*  said  a journalist,  ‘has  given  way  to  that  of  Mr.  Hudson.  The  reunion 
of  the  'plotting  statesman  courted  his  presence,  and  the  soiree  of  the  scien* 
tiflc  marquis  was  incomplete  without  him.  The  Duke  of  Leeds  ‘ esteemed 
his  friendship,  and  thought  tiis  name  would  be  beloved  for  ages  to  come.’ 
The  prince-consort  was  proud  to  be  introduced  to  him,  ‘ shook  hands  very 
heartily  with  the  member,  (he  was  then  in  the  House  of  Commons,)  and 
remained  in  conversation  with  him  for  some  time.*  Men  heard  of  his  buy- 
ing estates,  and  they  honored  him.  They  read  of  his  purchasing  Loudes- 
borough,  and  they  worshiped  him.  He  became  possessed  of  Newby-hall, 
and  the  name  of  John  Law  was  fondly  coupled  with  that  of  George  Hud- 
son. His  alliance  was  sought  by  patricians ; his  children  were  the  com- 
panions of  peers. 

“ When  his  name  graced  an  advertisement  men  ran  to  buy  the  shares. 
In  lines  known  to  be  worthless,  in  which  no  business  was  doing,  if  a rumor 
was  judiciously  spread  that  Hudson  was  after  them,  the  stock  exchange  was 
in  a ferment,  and  prices  rose  enormously,  to  the  loss  of  the  holder  when  the 
contradiction  came.  He  was  their  railway  potentate ; their  iron  king  ; their 
golden  god.  His  appearance  on  the  platform  was  a perfect  ovation.  Sober, 
steady-minded  men  shouted  with  joy.  Shrewd  speculators  supported  them, 
and  one  intense,  universal  homage  greeted  the  image  they  had  set  up.  The 
thought  of  ten  per  cent  enraptured  them,  and  the  loud  applause  which 
hailed  his  period  would  only  have  been  justified  by  the  oration  of  a 
Macaulay  or  the  Saxon  of  a Peel.  Over  railways  and  managers  of  railways 
he  maintained  an  in^perial  sway.  His  energy  bore  down  all  opposition. 
When  he  rose  in  wrath,  boaids  of  directors  were  scattered  before  him ; 
when  he  spoke  in  anger,  shareholders  denied  their  own  proposals.” 

The  fame  of  Mr.  Hudson  was  confined  to  no  party  in  England,  nor  to 
that  country  itself.  As  was  said  at  the  time,  “ so  strong  is  his  fame  felt, 
that  you  cannot  take  up  any  newspaper,  whether  tory,  whig,  or  radical, 
whether  local  or  metropolitan,  nay,  whether  English  or  continental,  without 
finding  some  article  in  his  praise.” 

At  this  period  a subscription  was  opened  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Hudson, 
in  which  some  of  his  over-heated  admirers  honestly  joined,  no  doubt,  while 
others  assisted  out  of  mere  selfishness,  in  the  hope  of  turning  the  matter  to 
account  That  the  latter  motive  predominated  was  sufficiently  proved  by 
subsequent  occurrences.  This  testimonial  excited  much  attention,  and  was 
the  object  of  much  deserved  satire.  The  first  railway  men  of  the  day  were 
“ down  on  it”  It  was  certainly  in  very  bad  taste,  to  make  up  a pecuniary 
acknowledgment  to  one  already  a Croesus,  and  was  objectionable  on  several 
accounts.  But  it  was  significant  of  the  times,  when  money  was  the  grand 
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object  of  pursuit  to  all,  and  sentiment  was  entirely  out  of  the  market.  The 
amount  subscribed  was  nearly  £20,000,  of  which  £16,000  was  paid  in. 

Mr.  Hudson’s  exertions  in  behalf  of  the  projects  he  espoused,  are  de- 
scrib'd as  absolutely  astonishing.  “Nothing  seemed  to  wear  his  mind; 
nothing  appeared  to  weary  his  frame.  He  battled  in  parliamentary  com- 
mittees, day  by  day ; he  argued,  pleaded,  and  gesticulated  with  an  earnest- 
ness which  rarely  failed  in  its  object.  One  day  in  town  cajoling  a commit- 
tee, the  next  persuading  an  archbishop.  In  the  morning,  adjusting  some 
rival  claim  in  an  obscure  oflBce ; in  the  afternoon,  astonishing  the  stock  ex- 
change with  some  daring  coup  de  main.  At  one  time  entertaining  half  the 
peerage ; at  another,  purchasing  princely  estates  to  thwart  a rival.” 

In  addition  to  forwarding  the  schemes  in  which  he  had  enlisted,  Mr.  Hud- 
son had  the  task  also  of  defeating  attempted  lines  that  would  prove  injuri- 
ous to  those  built  by  him,  or  placed  under  his  protective  care,  or  that  were 
in  competition  with  the  projected  lines  which  he  favored,  or  which,  for  what- 
ever other  reasons,  he  deemed  inexpedient ; and  had  also  to  resist  the  en- 
croachments of  powerful  existing  companies  upon  his  favorite  roads. 

The  achievements  effected  by  Mr.  Hudson  up  to  the  year  1845  have  been 
already  detailed.  The  most  remarkable  measures  effected  by  him  in  that 
year  were  as  here  described.  The  Newcastle  and  Darlington  Company,  in 
which  he  had  an  especial  interest,  from  the  fact  of  its  being  a portion  of  his 
Edinburgh  route,  and  to  effect  the  completion  of  which  he  had  exerted  him- 
self, at  the  time,  to  his  utmost,  had  become  critically  situated,  its  property 
being  in  real  jeopardy,  Just  at  this  moment,  the  Great  North  of  England 
Company  (York  and  Darlington)  came  into  the  market  Every  one  saw 
the  necessity  of  this  line  to  the  well-being  of  the  former,  and  its  proprietors 
taking  advantage  of  this,  demanded  a ten  per  cent  guaranty,  a creation  of 
new  shares  on  the  same  terms,  and  the  stock  to  be  purchased  in  1850,  at 
the  rate  of  £250  for  every  £100  share.  It  was  a hard  and  oppressive  bar- 
gain, and  so  Mr.  Hudson  felt  it  But  George  Stephenson  declared  “ it 
must  be  done,”  and  so  thought  Mr.  Hudson — and  accordingly  ho  signed  the 
contract  The  shares  of  the  Great  North  of  England,  which  had  been  at 
£200,  rose  immediately  after  to  £255.  Mr.  Hudson  knew  what  would  be 
the  result,  but  he  did  not  buy,  nor  had  he  held  before  a single  share  in  that 
line. 

Soon  after  this  affair,  he  effected  another  mammoth  defensive  lease  of  the 
Hull  and  Selby  line;  and  the  Manchester  and  Leeds  endeavoring  to  injure 
that  company  by  a road  from  Leeds  to  Hull  and  East  Riding,  he  thwarted 
their  design  by  the  magnidoent  purchase,  on  his  own  account,  of  Loudes- 
borough  from  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  which  was  effected  at  an  immense 
cost.  Ho  afterward  purchased  the  Whitby  and  Pickering  line,  to  relieve 
one  of  his  favorite  roads  of  its  competition,  at  a cost  of  £80,000,  which 
was  £50,000  less  than  it  had  cost  the  former  proprietary.  This,  with  the 
exception  of  one  other  matter,  brings  his  career  up  to  the  close  of  1845. 

That  exception  was  his  connection  with  the  Eastern  Counties  lioad,  run- 
ning from  London  through  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Essex,  a length  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-six  miles,  being  the  longest  railroad  in  the  kingdom. 
The  initiative  in  this  road  was  taken  in  1831,  and  a bill  was  obtained  in 
1836,  with  a capital  of  £2,133,383.  This  appears  to  have  been,  through- 
out, the  worst  managed  road  in  England.  It  “excited  more  attention, 
caused  more  alarm,  created  more  correspondence,  and,  unhappily,  witnessed 
more  accidents  than  any  other  railway.”  It  was  always  involved  in  diffi- 
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cnlty,  and  its  shares  were  at  one  time  at  fifty  per  cent  discount.  The  pro- 
prietors finally  concluded  to  call  upon  Mr.  Hudson  to  retrieve  their  affairs, 
and  he  accepted  the  call,  and  became  chairman  of  the  company.  But  he 
failed, — and  the  charm  of  his  power  was  dissolved.  The  heavy  liabilities 
of  the  concern,  the  efforts  of  a fiterce  rival  company,  with  all  the  other  ob- 
stacles that  met  him  were  too  much  even  for  his  energy.  The  fatality  that 
had  followed  the  road  from  the  outset,  clung  to  it  still,  and  completely  sunk 
the  reputation  whose  strength  had  appeared  invulnerable.  In  the  despera- 
tion of  the  case,  Mr.  Hudson  departed  from  his  usual  discreet  policy,  for 
which  it  was  justly  regarded  by  the  public,  when  it  became  known,  as  a 
poor  excuse  that  this  was  an  exceptional  case,  requiring  an  exceptional 
treatment.  The  unwise  experiment  was  made,  of  declaring  dividends  which 
had  not  been  earned,  and  paying  them  out  of  the  capital.  The  artifice  was 
intended  to  keep  up  the  value  of  the  stock.  Mr.  Hudson  had  invariably 
succeeded  in  enlarging  the  dividends  of  those  lines  he  had  been  connected 
with,  and  he  was  ready  to  peril  everything,  it  seems,  rather  than  it  should 
bo  otherwise  now.  The  imprudence  was  bitterly  paid  for. 

The  great  catastrophe  that  wound  up  the  excitement  of  1846,  with  the 
personal  miscarriage  of  the  Eastern  Counties,  completely  demolished  that 
wonderful  power  which  men  had  so  long  admired  and  courted.  The  Rail- 
way King,  stripped  of  crown  and  scepter,  was  sent  into  ignominious  exile. 
The  revulsion  in  popular  feeling  was  fierce,  and  he  was  now  as  intensely 
hated  as  he  had  been  before  loved.  The  more  sweet  had  been  the  accents 
of  praise,  the  more  bitter  were  now  the  objurgations  uttered  by  the  same 
tongues  against  that  name.  It  was  a malignant  delight  to  repeat  and  repeat 
over  again  the  thousand  stories  of  his  unheard  of  villainies.  Every  sug- 
gestion of  crime,  however  improbable,  was  as  readily  believed,  as  had  been 
every  fancy,  however  impossible,  of  his  dividend-creative  power.  The  press 
poured  forth  a continued  stream  of  its  most  withering  invectives,  and  the 
public  lustily  cheered  these  valiant  assailers  of  the  dead  lion.  One  single 
man,  one  isolated  name,  was  the  fixed  mark  of  the  Concentrated  scorn,  the 
inveterate  hatred,  the  unmitigated  contempt  of  the  whole  British  isles — and 
so  tremendous  was  the  weight  of  his  turpitude,  that  it  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  thought  that  any  other  man  living  in  the  empire  had  ever  been 
guilty  of  a peccadillo.  Whoever  had  lost  his  means,  whoever  bad  given 
away  a house  and  home  and  held  utterly  worthless  scrip  in  place  of  it,  who- 
ever had  ruined  a good  business,  whoever  had  exchanged  meat  for  moon- 
shine, whoever,  in  short,  had  his  folly  to  bewail,  and  felt  the  chagrin  of  his 
own  stupidity,  wanted  somebody  upon  whom  to  vent  the  contents  of  his 
overcharged  vial  of  spleen,  and  found  a most  convenient  subject  therefor  in 
the  person  of  Mr.  (George  Hudson.  There  was  now  in  England  a Railway 
Demon,  and  his  many  roads  were  but  iron  ways  for  transporting  the  whole 
realm  to  the  infernal  latitudes. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  undertake  any  justification  of  Mr.  Hudson.  Let 
his  defense  come  from  the  place  where  be  bad  and  may  yet  have  his  ene- 
mies, and  where  his  character  is  a matter  of  more  concern  than  here.  Our 
interest  in  the  man  is  mainly  for  the  events  with  which  he  was  connected. 
Still,  we  will  venture  simply  to  remark,  that  on  reviewing  the  charges  made 
against  him,  it  appears  very  clear  to  us,  that  he  was  guilty  of  little  requiring 
a harsh  judgment,  and  that  in  most  of  the  cases  of  alleged  fraud  upon  his 
part,  the  appearance  arose  merely  from  acts  to  which  the  worst  character 
that  could  he  given  was  imprudence.  Let  it  be  remembered,  too,  that  he 
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should  bo  judged  “ by  the  light  of  that  feverish  mania  which  possessed  the 
world  in  1845,  rather  than  by  that  high  moral  tone  which  belongs  quite  as 
much  to  quixotism  as  to  Commerce.”  He  should  at  least  be  allowed  the 
privilege  of  having  his  acts  weighed  by  the  prevailing  and  approved  system 
of  mercantile  practice,  and  not  by  a special  purism  invented  for  the  occasion, 
or  borrowed  from  men  regarded  at  other  times  as  theorists  or  fanatics.  As 
Francis  says:  “ Judged  of  by  the  principles  and  practices  of  the  Stock  Ex- 
change, (and  in  this  light  they  should  be  viewed,)  his  acts  are  almost  pure. 
Compared  with  deeds  which  have  yet  to  be  publicly  unveiled — ^with  the 
doings  and  dealings  of  provisional  committee-men — with  the  men  and  meas- 
ures of  other  railways — with  the  uses  and  abuses  of  other  directors,  Mr. 
Hudson’s  transactions  assume  all  the  difference  between  great  cupidity  on 
his  part,  and  great  crime  on  theirs.” 

Personally  there  is  nothing  in  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Hudson  that  would 
lead  any  one  to  excess  of  either  admiration  or  aversion,  or  indicate  anything 
remarkable  in  him.  A plain,  solid-looking  man,  with  a large  and  heavy 
build ; a keen,  penetrating  gray  eye ; a broad,  wrinked,  and  severe  face ; 
gray  and  scanty  hair ; a nervous  and  rather  peculiar  gait,  somewhat  shuf- 
fling; in  dress  inclined  to  be  careless.  Such  was  his  appearance  in  the 
hight  of  his  divinity,  when  thousands  crowded  for  a sight  of  him,  and  his 
presence  was  everywhere  a triumph.  His  words  excited  the  eagerly  listen- 
ing multitudes  to  a madness  of  enthusiasm,  and  he  was  no  orator.  His 
speech  was  rapid,  without  grace  of  delivery;  his  utterance  somewhat  thick, 
and  he  affected  no  refinement  of  manner.  He  pitched  at  once  into  his  sub- 
ject, and  said  what  he  had  to  say  in  the  fewest  words  he  could  put  it  in. 

His  main  characteristics  have  been  exhibited.  There  were  other  points 
worthy  of  mark.  Although  possessed  of  unlimited  power,  he  was  never  a 
tyrant.  He  was  of  exceedingly  liberal  and  open  hearted  nature,  and  seemed 
to  enjoy  as  much  pleasure  in  benefiting  others  as  in  securing  a profit  to  him- 
self ; extending  his  generosity  in  cases  where  the  motive  could  not  be  ques- 
tioned, even  to  his  enemies,  and  delighting  in  secret  charities.  He  did  not 
in  prosperity  forget  his  early  friends,  nor  his  own  origin.  His  highest  pride 
was  that  he  had  sprung  from  the  people,  and  had  been  the  architect  of  his 
own  fortunes.  When  the  aristocracy  worshiped  him,  he  did  not  return 
them  a reciprocal  homage ; he  knew  them  well,  and  it  was  enough  that  he 
had  the  power  to  extort  their  fealty,  and  that  he  understood  the  means  of 
managing  them.  He  was  very  forgiving  of  injuries — leniency,  contrary  to 
what  would  be  supposed  of  such  a man,  being  one  of  his  failings. 

Beside  the  causes  of  his  success  enumerated,  one  was  an  excellent  arith- 
metical capacity,  enabling  him  to  form  in  his  head  the  most  elaborate  com- 
binations of  figures  in  a very  brief  time.  Another  thing  was  his  close  per- 
sonal attention  to  minutiae ; nothing  was  too  small  to  be  overlooked  or  to  be 
left  to  others,  if  he  could  see  to  it  himself.  He  examined  personally  every 
department  of  the  roads  under  bis  management,  and  knew  the  duties  of  ev- 
ery man.  He  increased  or  lightened  the  duties  of  each  according  to  the 
disparities  he  noticed,  thus  equalizing  the  labors  and  gaining  the  confidence 
of  those  employed.  All  his  letters  and  communications  had  the  same  refer- 
ence to  details. 

As  a politician,  Mr.  Hudson  was  originally  a friend  of  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
but  abandoned  him  when  he  sacrificed  protection.  When  only  two  years 
in  the  house,  he  took  a place  among  the  leaders  of  the  opposition.  His 
opinion,  on  whatever  subject  of  national  polity  expressed,  was  always  listened 
to  with  respect,  and  on  ^1  railway  matters  he  was  admitted  authority. 
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One  point  only  remains  to  be  remarked  upon.  That  is,  in  regard  to  the 
influence  of  Mr.  Hudson  in  raising  the  great  mania  of  1845,  and  the  degree 
of  responsibility  attaching  to  him  in  regard  to  either  its  origin  or  its  conduct 
We  do  not  propose  this  as  a moral  question,  but  as  one  simply  of  the  extent 
of  individual  power.  As  to  the  matter  of  origin,  it  certainly  was  not  the 
efforts  of  Mr.  Hudson,  nor  the  effects  of  his  success  conjoined,  that  created 
the  great  railway  excitement  of  that  year.  These  contributed,  of  course,  to 
the  movement,  but  would  not  alone  have  raised  it.  The  field  was  too  large, 
and  there  were  too  many  laborers  within  it,  prominent  as  he  was  among 
them  all,  for  that  result  from  the  sole  achievements  of  a single  man.  Rail- 
ways were  springing  up  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  men  powerful  in 
wealth  and  influence,  and  energetic  in  action,  were  engaged  in  forwarding 
them.  The  benefits  of  railroads  were  being  everywhere  seen,  and  the  gen- 
eral excitement  of  course  would  be  more  developed  through  the  combined 
local  feeling,  aroused  by  the  independent  exertions  within  the  particular  dis- 
tricts of  the  projectors  and  capitalists  of  each,  and  by  the  benefits  plainly 
seen  to  flow  from  railroads  within  or  contiguous  to  these  districts,  than  from 
any  report  of  the  doings  at  large  of  Mr.  Hudson.  The  natural  desire  of 
local  improvement,  joined  of  course  with,  or  made  up  of  the  hope  of  individ- 
ual gain,  was  then  one  chief  cause  of  the  excitement  of  ’45.  Railroads  had 
been  tried,  and  their  vast  utility  fully  proved — proved  far  beyond  the  pre- 
vious conceptions  of  the  most  sanguine.  The  result  had  totally  removed  the 
prejudices  of  the  people,  and  made  railroads  an  object  of  most  eager  desire 
among  them.  It  had  disarmed,  too,  the  powerful  opposition  before  existing 
to  them.  The  proprietors  found  they  had  as  much  interest  in  railways  as 
other  classes,  and  very  few  of  them  were  indifferent  to  anything  that  prom- 
ised to  better  their  revenues.  They  were  lovers  of  money  as  fervent  even  as 
the  class  they  had  ridiculed  for  its  devotion  to  pelf,  and  when  they  unex- 
pectedjy  found  that  the  innovation  which  they  had  feared  was  to  cut  off  their 
receipts  and  ruin  their  estates,  would  enlarge  the  one  and  enhance  tiie  worth 
of  the  other,  they  were  not  too  prejudiced  at  all  to  change  their  opinions  and 
acts.  Railroads  were  regarded  by  them  first  with  tolerance,  then  with  high 
favor;  they  talked  no  more  of  the  hiss  and  smoke  of  the  engine,  of  the  fear- 
ful speed,  of  the  murdered  pheasai  ts  and  foxes,  of  the  frightened  horses  and 
milkless  cows.  Now  they  loved  the  whiz  and  rush  of  the  locomotive,  were 
enamored  of  its  beauties,  cherished  it  as  capable  of  giving  life  to  their  hills 
and  health  and  pleasantness  to  their  fields.  They  looked  now  to  the  big, 
pitchy  mass  of  smoke  rolling  over  their  meadows  as  a veritable  pillar  of  cloud 
to  guide  their  estates  out  of  the  grim  wilderness  of  incumbrances  and  mort- 
gaged proceeds.  They  became,  relics  as  they  were  of  the  past,  thorough 
progressionists,  the  most  ardent  supporters  of  the  most  imprudent  of  all 
Democrats. 

Of  course,  thousands  of  the  needy,  the  avaricious,  and  the  ambitious 
grasped  at  a similar  hope.  They  had  seen  for  themselves  many  of  the  ad- 
vantages, and  had  heard  credibly  of  the  dividends  of  railroads.  It  is  impos- 
sible, indeed,  as  all  experience,  from  the  time  of  the  first  money  fever  to  the 
last,  has  amply  demonstrated,  that  any  enterprise,  certain,  re^onable,  or 
fair,  for  the  rapid  multiplication  of  money,  can  be  projected,  provided  it  is 
not  by  statute  or  otherwise  made  exclusive,  into  which  an  immense  multi- 
tude will  not  at  once  rush,  of  all  who  have  means,  and  all  who  can  get  credit 
for  the  means  which  they  do  not  possess.  A very  large  portion  of  the  fa- 
cility and  extent  of  these  movements  in  modern  times  is  likewise  to  be  at- 
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tributed  to  that  very  intelligence  wLich  is  considered  the  proper  preventive 
or  check  for  them.  This  popular  intelligence,  however  respectable,  is  not, 
and  in  the  nature  of  things  cannot  be  for  centuries  yet,  what  we  should  term 
profound.  The  newspaper  and  the  other  means  of  popular  information  en- 
joyed in  these  times,  have  yet  as  their  best  fruits — and  very  valuable  fruits 
they  are,  too — produced  only  a superficial  intelligence,  at  least  as  regards  all 
matters  concerning  the  production  of  money  and  the  agglomeration  of  wealth. 
It  is  very  doubtful  if  men  can  ever  be  disciplined  into  a true  system  of  their 
everlasting  Pursuit  of  Gain.  The  principles  on  which  it  should  be  based  are 
80  difficult  to  get  at,  so  very  easily  lost  sight  of  when  found,  and  the  prize  is 
itself  so  very  dazzling  and  bewildering,  that  men  will  break  through  all  rules, 
forget  all  precautions,  and  run  each  one  the  way  his  own  individual  motivity 
directs  him.  Certain  men  have  certain  natural  tendencies,  intuitive  percep- 
tions, sympathies,  or  affections  whichever  they  may  be  called,  which  infallibly 
guide  them  to  the  object  they  have  in  desire.  Others,  with  weaker  intuition, 
but  very  good  operative  brains,  are  so  much  benefitt^  by  the  illumination 
of  letter-press  and  other  intelligence  agencies  of  the  day,  as  to  be  enabled  to 
calculate  very  fairly  between  safe  chances  and  desperate  ones,  and  generally 
get  in  the  right  car  when  they  are  on  a journey.  But  for  the  mass  of  men, 
intelligence  does  neither  of  these  things.  It  gives  nobody  at  all  an  intuition, 
and  it  does  very  little  in  altering  the  texture  of  brains  or  in  new-shaping  the 
mental  tendencies.  In  the  main,  a man  made  exceedingly  intelligeht  through 
all  the  knowledge  machines  of  the  time,  is  yet  precisely  the  natural  man  he 
was  made,  only  a little  more  polished  or  a little  more  indirect  in  his  way  of 
getting  at  his  object. 

We  say,  then,  the  Newspaper  and  its  allied  agencies  make  such  distem- 
pers as  Money  Fevers  more  easy  now,  more  likely  to  occur,  and  more  expan- 
sive, than  was  the  case  in  the  ante-newspaper  period.  The  Newspaper  k 
Co.  are  incentors  to  action  still  more  than  they  are  providers  of  information. 
They  make  people  move — and  move  rapidly,  eagerly,  too ; move  under  the 
stimulus  of  very  animated  feelings,  where  they  would  before  have  been  per- 
fectly supine,  preferring  infinitely  the  insensibility  of  a nap  to  the  disagreea- 
ble effort  of  a step  in  any  direction.  But  while  these  motors  set  the  world 
stirring,  they  do  not  near  as  well  set  them  moving  right — do  not  by  any 
means  certainly,  for  reasons  shown,  place  them  on  the  proper  track. 

The  leader  of  a popular  movement  has  perhaps  as  much  need  of  genius 
in  the  intelligential  age  as  in  any  that  knew  nothing  of  letter-press,  for  the 
reason  that  he  has  something  more  of  genuine,  and  a vast  deal  of  self-named 
ability  to  contend  with.  Still,  there  is  not  half  the  importance  belonging  to 
the  leader  now.  Movements  which  once  depended  entirely  upon  his  exci- 
ting power  for  life,  now  rise  spontaneously.  There  could  be  no  movement 
once  but  through  a leader’s  exertion — now  the  movement  often  comes  first, 
and  the  leader  is  sought  for  after : and  sometimes,  as  on  several  occasions 
recently,  never  comes. 

That  Mr.  Hudson  had  an  influence  in  producing  the  mania  of  1845,  is 
certainly  fact.  His  energy,  his  success,  could  not  be  barren  of  influence  up- 
on others.  . But  we  have  shown  where  a far  stronger  power  was.  So  fer 
from  his  originating  that  great  movement,  the  influence  thrown  abroad  by 
itself  in  its  early  progress,  (for  it  commenced  and  was  approaching  steadily 
to  the  crisis  years  before  that  event  was  visible  to  the  most  prophetic)  prob- 
ably brought  him  out  from  behind  the  counter,  and  directed  to  iron  ways 
the  attention  which  he  would  else  have  given  solely  to  the  ways  of  selling 
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linen.  The  movement  made  him  one  of  its  agents,  but  without  him  the 
movement  would  still  have  occurred,  the  crisis  would  have  still  been  reached, 
and  the  catastrophe  would  have  followed ; the  difference  being  simply  that 
without  Hudson  the  general  progress  of  the  fever  would  have  been  some- 
thing slower,  and  the  finale  longer  in  arriving.  But  with  Hudson,  in  all  the 
plenitude  of  his  power  and  popularity,  the  mania  would  not  have  occurred 
when  it  did,  but  for  the  remarkable  condition  of  the  money  market.  That 
circumstance  was  suflScient,  at  any  tin&e  thereabouts,  under  the  existing  feel- 
ing in  regard  to  railway,  deducting  even  all  that  Hudecn  himself  had  con- 
tributed to  that  feeling,  to  occasion  just  such  a movement  as  did  then  occur. 
The  sole  question  remaining,  then,  is  in  regard  to  his  conduct  of  the  mania. 

On  this  point,  then,  it  is  proper  to  remark  that  such  movements  among 
the  people,  when  excited,  always  depend  in  a very  small  degree  for  their 
course  or  intensity  on  the  will  or  actions  of  any  one  man.  It  is  too  much 
the  habit  yet,  following  the  method  of  old  historians,  who  wrote  at  a time 
when  leaders  were  really  far  more  important  men  than  now,  and  when  the 
popular  force  was  weaker,  ignorant  of  itself  and  of  its  directors,  and  under- 
stc^  itself  by  none — imitating  these  writers,  our  fashion  still  is  to  talk  ex- 
clusively of  chiefs  and  leaders  as  effecting  every  great  thing  that  is  accom- 
plished, as  if  there  were  no  such  thing  as  a popular  mind,  no  popular  energy, 
no  popular  aim,  no  popular  possibility  of  doing.  Now  if  the  biographers 
and  historians  of  this  day,  the  men  who  wrote  accounts  of  revolutions  and 
crises,  and  are  so  enraptured  with  directing  minds,  presiding  geniuses,  mas- 
ter spirits,  and  all  that  sort  of  folks,  would  withdraw  their  admiring  eyes 
from  these  glittering  characters  on  the  platform,  and  study  awhile  the  phil- 
osophy of  Public  Force,  they  would  presently  see  that  in  all  great  mover 
ments,  of  these  times  at  least,  the  Multitude,  the  big  Crowd,  the  great  mass 
of  the  Unknown  it  is  that  supplies  locomotive  power,  and  that  the  utmost 
energy  of  a grand  leader,  though  efficient  sometimes  at  turning-points,  is 
almost  infinitesimal  in  comparison  with  theirs.  Popular  agitations  are  not 
to  be  squared  by  rule  and  compass,  nor  directed  by  a chief  man^s  baton. 
The  storm  may  be  excited,  though  that  cannot  be  always  done  even  by  great 
men,  but  when  it  is  up  nobody  will  ride  it.  It  takes  its  own  way,  and 
whether  there  be  leaders  or  whether  there  be  none,  the  same  is  the  nature 
of  its  action.  It  approaches  steadily  toward  a crisis,  passes  that  point,  and 
subsides,  nor  can  the  ingenuity  of  all  the  isolated  geniuses  that  were  ever 
**  born  to  be  leaders  ” give  it  any  other  expression  ; not  one  nor  all  of  them 
can  cause  a popular  commotion  to  turn  backward  on  its  path,  or  to  proceed 
in  any  part  of  its  journey  with  an  even  speed,  neither  accelerating  nor  de- 
creasing; nor  can  they,  by  any  effort  of  mental  power,  prevent  the  entire 
subsidence  of  the  excitement,  after  it  has  once  at  ained  a certain  elevation, 
We  are  not  depreciating  the  actual  power  of  the  railway  leader;  but  what- 
ever his  influence,  and  it  was  great,  was  astonishing,  still  the  causes  which 
called  the  movement  of  ’45  into  existence,  were  mainly  influences  that  after- 
ward shaped  and  directed  it.  Had  Hudson  seen  fit  to  oppose  the  course  it 
took,  it  could  not  have  been  changed,  and  he  would  have  been  pushed  aside 
by  the  resistless  engine  of  public  will.  Some  one  else  would  have  been  the 
Railway  King;  or  had  no  one  appeared  of  energy  sufficient  to  secure  his 
predominance,  the  office  would  have  been  shared  among  a score  of  respect- 
able individuals,  whose  friends  would  have  disputed  a&rward  about  their 
several  degrees  of  the  responsibility  and  the  effort  of  the  occasion. 

The  only  question  remaining,  then,  in  this  connection,  is  in  what  manner 
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Hudson  administ^ed  so  much  of  that  government  of  railway  matters  as  was 
within  his  hands,  which,  compared  to  anything  held  by  other  individuals^ 
we  freely  admit  to  have  been  something  like  absolute.  On  that  question, 
we  have  said  aa  much  as  we  intend,  and  repeat  it  simply  to  show  the  real 
relation  which  we  have  thus  traced  between  this  roan  and  the  movement  of 
1845.  Those  who  would  know  more  of  Hudson’s  personal  criminality  or 
honesty,  of  his  errors,  inadvertent  and  willful,  of  the  pervading  animus  of  all 
bis  actions,  or  whether  he  had  a spiritMn  one  part  of  his  career  radically  op- 
posed to  that  of  another,  one  good,  the  other  evil,  must  undertake  the  inves- 
tigation for  themselves. 

Eight  years  have  now  elapsed  since  the  great  revulsion  occurred  that 
unseated  George  Hudson  from  bis  throne,  and  broke  up  the  empire  he  had 
founded.  The  public  tongue,  as  in  all  such  cases,  gradually  grew  tired  of  its 
persecution ; its  victim  began  to  be  forgotten,  and  for  some  time  he  has  re- 
mained in  comparative  insignidcance.  The  effect  of  the  evil  which  he  did  is 
gradually  being  obliterated ; the  good  all  remains,  and  its  fruits  are  perpet- 
ually multiplying.  These  will  direct  men’s  hivorable  thoughts  to  the  man 
who  was  so  instrumental  in  insuring  such  benefits.  He  will  be  judged 
leniently.  It  is  even  thought  that  the  Dethroned  may  again,  before  long, 
emerge  from  his  privacy,  and  resume  a moderate  control  of  the  Railway 
World.  But  he  will  not  revive  the  scenes  of  ’45 ; the  world  submits  easily 
enough  to  the  repetition  of  any  delusion,  but  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things 
for  the  same  man  to  lead  it  twice  on  the  same  career  of  either  error  or  folly, 
it  will  be,  therefore,  only  a very  modified,  a republican  control  only  which 
he  will  regain,  if  any.  He  will,  probably  enough,  if  restored,  achieve  no 
further  marked  distinction.  But  if  he  cdds  nothing  to  his  reputation,  he 
will  have  at  least  opportunity  to  purify  it.  His  reinstatement  would  be  the 
best  possible  evidence  of  his  real  character ; it  would,  though  signalized  by 
nothing  of  effort  or  achievement,  establish  his  fame  as  a safe  and  upright  as 
well  as  a strong  man,  on  a foundation  of  iron.  If  he  has  been  anything  else, 
he  will  assuredly  never  be  recalled  to  bis  old  dominion ; it  is  the  fate  of  dan- 
gerous and  bad  men,  whenever  they  fall  fix)m  any  controlling  elevation,  to 
remain  in  their  debasement,  forever  incapable  of  rising. 


Irt.  Ifl-TOAITS  OP  TBlDB-imDABlB  AND  INHUITOUS. 

CHAPTKK  V. 

ABOUT  OBBDIT. 

Thb  mercantile  credit  system  undoubtedly  had  its  rise  in  the  poverty  of 
many  who  were  engaged  in  the  profession,  or  in  their  inability  to  make  pay- 
ments for  merchandise  before  it  was  sold  and  payment  received.  However 
that  may  have  been,  this  system  has  grown  into  a great  convenience,  to  both 
capitalists  and  persona  without  capital.  The  capitalist  is  in  want  of  the  in- 
terest on  his  capital ; withUhis  he  can  sit  quietly  down  and  see  his  posses- 
eions  increase.  The  energetic  man  without  capital  can  well  afford  to  pay 
the  interest,  for  tibe  chance  to  make  sales  of  his  goods  before  he  pays  for 
them.  In  this  manner,  hk  profits  will  in  due  time  swell  him  into  the  capi- 
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talist  There  is  no  peculiarity  in  roerchandisin|^  so  liable  to  abuse,  as  this 
same  system  of  giving  credit.  And  the  sagacity  required  in  its  management 
enters  into  the  merchant’s  business  qualifications,  as  one  of  the  chief  ele^ 
ments.  It  is  not  the  purpose  here  to  disapprove  of  the  system  on  account 
of  the  evils  incidental  to  it,  for  it  is  probable  that  the  tendency  of  the  evils 
is  to  extirpate  themselves.  Some  of  these  will  here  be  noticed  briefly,  with 
a few  suggestions  to  such  as  sufler  them. 

The  systematic  plan  of  espionage  adopted  and  perfected  by  the  “ Mercan- 
tile Agencies,”  is  fiir  from  being  generally  popular,  either  with  those  who  sell 
the  information  or  those  who  buy  it  Those  who  are  interested  in  these 
agencies  are  very  well  aware  that  they  cannot  always  rely  upon  the  informa- 
tion received  from  their  agents  as  free  from  prejudice,  and  as  being  open, 
manly,  and  fair.  And  any  imagined  necessity  for  such  agencies  arises  en- 
tirely from  the  attempt  to  monopolize  more  trade  than  rightfully  belongs  tcv 
a concern.  Ordinarily,  a young  man  will  make  sufficient  acquaintances  in 
course  of  the  time  of  serving  a suitable  apprenticeship,  to  rely  upon  in  the 
commencement  of  a business.  If  he  has  the  talent  to  conduct  his  business 
in  a manner  so  as  to  make  it  an  object  for  strangers  to  apply  to  him  fjr  a 
(^dit,  they  would  doubtless  give  him  such  references  as  he  coukl  rely  upon,, 
and  this  is  the  only  legitimate  course  to  increase  a trade.  The  history  of  the 
“ Mepcantile  Agency  ” is  briefly  as  follows : — 

Some  ten  years  ago,  more  or  less,  a merchant  in  New  York,  after  becom- 
ing bankrupt  in  trade,  founded  an  institution  which  he  called  the  Mercan- 
tile Agency.”  A title  seemingly  selected  for  its  sonorous  tone  and  respectable 
appearance  entirely,  as  it  is  in  no  respect  expressive  of  the  character  of  the 
institution.  Mercantile  Inquisition,  as  conducted,  would  have  more  truly 
expressed  its  character.  The  ostensible  purpose  of  the  agency  was  to  pro- 
vide a place  of  reference,  at  which  merchants  and  others  could  readily  learn 
the  true  character  and  standing  of  all  traders,  manufacturers,  <bc.,  about  the 
country,  who,  from  convenience  or  want  of  capital,  might  be  disposed  to  ask 
for  credit  on  merchandise.  This,  at  the  outset,  looks  fair  enough : and, 
under  a mutual  arrangement  between  debtor  and  creditor,  might  be  rendered 
mutually  beneficial  to  both  parties.  On  the  other  hand,  let  the  originator 
of  the  system,  or  any  of  his  worthy  accomplices,  fill  a page  of  one  of  their 
immense  folios  about  a man’s  habits,  his  peculiarities,  his  possessions,  all  of 
which  go  in  to  make  up  a man’s  business  character,  and  thus  become  the 
basis  of  credit — and  these  gathered  piecemeal  from  an  unreliable  source,  by 
an  irresponsible  agent,  and  the  matter  assumes  an  appearance  of  very  serious 
importance.  It  becomes  a matter  of  life  or  death  to  the  subject  of  the  in- 
quisitorial process,  and  the  whole  proceeding  bears  upon  its  face  the  most 
diabolical  jesuitism  that  has  ever  cursed  the  world.  Offices  of  correspond- 
ence were  at  first  opened  in  the  principal  cities ; from  the  cities  they  even 
extended  to  the  largest  towns,  thence  to  every  village  throughout  the  coun- 
try. The  lines  of  communication  are  now  so  perfected,  that  the  movements 
of  every  trader  within  the  bounds  of  the  United  States  are  chronicled  with 
astonishing  expedition.  Fit  tools  for  this  kind  of  work  are  usually  found  in 
the  briefless  young  lawyer,  who,  from  the  expectation  of  business  from  city 
.clients,  can  write  you  up  almost  any  sort  of  a character  to  suit  an  emergency. 
All  the  offices  furnish  letters  of  introduction  gratis  to  the  **  most  prompt  and 
efficient  attorneys  in  all  parts  of  the  country  ” — so  the  adverisements  say ; 
meaning  thereby  that  these  same  briefless  lawyers  shall  have  as  much  busi- 
ness as  their  mischief  can  make.  In  case  of  an  unjust  grudge  against  an 
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enterprising  young  neighbor,  who  has  open  accounts  in  any  of  the  large 
cities,  how  easy  to  spring  a trap  upon  him  that  might  involve  irretrievable 
ruin,  although  he  might  be  fully  solvent.  The  local  agent  may  be  the  dis- 
appointed rival  of  your  first  love,  and  has  hugged  his  resentment  of  your 
success,  that  he  may  destroy  you  at  this  time.  He  may  be  a deacon  of  an 
antagonistic  church,  which  leaves  the  virtue  of  charity  entirely  out  of  its 
catalogue  of  essential  acquirements.  He  may  be  one  with  whom  you  may 
have  been  opposed  in  litigation,  or  one  with  whom,  without  blame  on  your 
part,  you  may  be  at  open  rupture.  Your  character,  from  such  a source,  is 
circulated  by  post  and  telegraph,  east,  west,  north,  south ; while  you  are  pur- 
suing the  equal  tenor  of  your  life,  you  have  become  notorious  for  something. 
A thousand  foli.^s  include  a page  or  more  about  you  and  your  affairs,  with- 
out your  knowledge  or  your  consent.  Go  where  you  may  to  purchase  goods, 
a character  has  preceded  you,  either  for  your  benefit  or  your  destruction. 

If  any  merchant  or  trader  doubts  this  statement,  let  him  contrive  to  get 
the  report  of  himself  from  one  of  the  offices.  If  he  gets  a full  report,  he  will 
be  satisfied. 

Perhaps  a man  has  toiled  on  in  trade  for  many  years,  has  denied  himself 
and  his  family  every  luxury,  that  ho  might  be  enabled  to  add  his  scanty 
profits  to  his  capital.  Just  at  the  time  when  ho  hopes  to  emerge  from  his 
cramped  position,  ho  finds,  to  his  astonishment,  that  his  creditors  begin  to 
look  coldly  upon  him,  when  he  asks  for  the  usual  small  credit  which  has  not 
heretofore  been  denied  him.  If  so,  let  him  be  assured  that  an  insidious  en- 
emy from  his  own  town  has  been  tampering  with  his  credit  But  in  vain  he 
may  attempt  to  eftace  the  suspicion  thrown  upon  him.  “ The  insignificant 
puppy,”  he  exclaims ; “ his  mother,  the  old  washerwoman  under  the  hill, 
owes  me  for  the  identical  clothes  she  sent  her  bantling  to  college  in,  and  for 
those  she  has  never  found  it  convenient  to  pay.”  Yes,  perhaps  you  may 
have  occasionally  dunned  him,  and  for  this  imagined  insult  you  will  meet 
your  destruction  at  his  hands.* 

There  is  another  view  to  be  taken  of  the  “ Mercantile  Agency,”  in  which 
it  may  be  invaluable.  When  the  biographies  of  our  F.  M.  are  to  be  written, 
it  will  furnish  many  interestingly  important  facts.  Therein  will  be  found 
the  hopeful  young  merchant’s  small  and  uncertain  beginnings,  his  laborious 
efforts,  the  number  of  times  he  failed,  the  per  centage  or  no  per  centage  he 
paid  at  each  failure.  One  man,  perchance,  has  in  years  gone  by,  carried 
home  your  mutton  chop,  sold  you  a cabbage,  or  blacked  your  boots.  One’s 
personal  habits,  too,  can  be  discovered ; whether  he  was  happy  in  his  family, 
whether  his  family  was  a large  or  a small  one,  and  whether  he  supported  a 
mistress  in  addition  to  his  family  expenses.  All  these  interesting  matters, 
being  the  elements  of  credit,  are  recorded  with  particularity  that  must  be 
exceedingly  entertaining  to  the  public  after  the  subject  of  them  becomes  a 
millionaire. 

The  custom  of  requiring  minute  statements  from  purchasers  of  goods  for 
the  purpose  of  criminating  them  in  case  of  misfortune,  is  one  not  approved 
by  liberal  and  noble  minded  merchants,  yet  it  is  frequently  practiced.  As  a 
general  thing,  the  book  wherein  such  statements  are  written,  is  not  produced 
openly,  and  the  new  customer  frankly  told  that  in  it  he  must  be  enrolled, 
and  from  the  record  there  be  measured  and  managed  according  to  his  means. 
It  is  kept  in  some  out-of-the-way  comer,  within  the  reach  of  a particular 


* A true  CMe. 
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clerk,  who  often  writes  therein,  and  is  ever  ready  to  swear  to  what  is  written. 
The  salesman  or  partner  who  does  the  agreeable  for  the  concern,  smoothly 
ingratiates  himself  into  the  confidence  of  the  young  merchant,  when  he  makes 
his  first  purchase.  In  an  easy,  off-hand,  flattering  manner,  he  will  contrive 
to  draw  out  of  him  most  of  the  particulars  of  his  life,  prospects,  and  hopes. 
These  may  be  given  with  all  the  colorings  of  the  hopeful,  ingenuous,  ener- 
getic ardor  of  youth.  The  man  behind  the  screen,  with  the  reference  book, 
makes  no  allowance.  Expectations  are  recorded  as  realities,  imaginations  as 
facts.  The  book  is  closed,  and  thrust  back  into  its  hole  for  future  use.  The 
young  merchant,  nothing  suspicious  that  such  apparent  gentlemen  can  do 
otherwise  than  honorably  and  kindly  by  him,  perhaps  begins  to  respect  them 
as  patrons — at  any  rate,  he  has  submitted  to  their  heartless  attentions  with 
resignation,  if  not  for  the  love  of  them.  A larger  quantity  of  goods  is  forced 
upon  him  than  he  has  a market  for ; he  is  charged  larger  prices  than  his 
market  will  bear ; he  gets  many  styles  of  goods  not  suited  to  his  market ; 
he  makes  some  bad  debts : these  are  all  caui-es  of  failure,  and  he  fail?.  Now 
the  tone  of  his  patrons  is  changed.  No  profanity  is  sufliciently  saciiligious 
to  furnish  epithets  to  heap  upon  him ; no  insult  is  too  gross  to  cast  at  him  ; 
no  fate  here  or  hereafter  is  bad  enough  for  such  a “ swindling  scoundrel ! ” 
Nothing  is  said  about  looking  to  the  man’s  account,  to  see  how  much  more 
he  has  paid  in  profits  than  he  now  owes.  But  the  questions  are  asked — 
“ Can  he  be  intimidated  I”  “ Can  he  be  criminated  ?”  Under  these  circum- 
stances, a complaint  may  be  entered  against  him  for  fraud,  or  some  one  other 
of  the  technicalities  applied  often  to  honest  men  who  are  unfortunate  in  busi- 
ness. In  consequence  of  such  proceedings,  a failed  merchant  has  to  submit 
to  an  ordeal  more  terrible  to  the  sensitive  mind  than  death.  Ilis  business 
is  gone,  his  small  capital  is  gone,  his  reputation  is  gone,  his  courage  is  gone. 
His  wife  and  children,  dearer  to  him  than  his  own  soul,  are  slighted  and  in- 
sulted. It  is  not  possible  to  pile  more  torture  upon  humanity  than  he  is 
made  to  bear.  This  is  no  fiction ; there  are  thousands  who  will  admit  it  as 
fact,  and  within  their  own  experience.  Yet  we  often  hear  the  expression — 
“ Kindness  to  unfortunate  debtors  I”  Yes,  kindness  there  may  be  toward 
men  who  have  managed  in  such  a manner  as  to  save  a fortune  by  failure ; 
kindness  toward  knaves  whose  knavery  is  too  deep  for  your  capacity ; kind- 
ness, in  some  cases,  toward  connections ; but  kindness,  or  the  least  consid- 
eration from  any  benevolent  motive,  toward  unfortunate  debtors,  who  may 
have  been  so  imprudent  as  to  have  made  any  favorable  statements  of  their 
affairs,  is  perfectly  apocryphal.  It  is  in  the  exception,  not  the  rule. 

If  the  reader  has  ever  had  the  privilege  of  the  inner  sanctum  of  a large 
dry  goods  jobbing  house  in  Boston  or  New  York,  he  will  recognize  the  fol- 
lowing colloquy  as  no  uncommon  occurrence.  Let  it  be  understood  as  ink- 
ing  place  between  a merchant  and  his  confidential  clerk : — 

Merchant.  “ Mr.  Jones,  how  about  our  customers  Holfast  Driver — do 

they  pay  us  promptly  ?” 

Jones.  “ A little  behind.  Sir.  Extended  their  last  note.” 

Merchant.  “ How  much  do  they  ow^e,  Mr.  Jones,  and  when  due  ?” 

Jones.  “Two  thousand  dollars,  sir,  and  all  coming  due  within  sixty 
days.” 

Merchant.  “ They  have  sometimes  asked  for  an  introduction  to  other 
houses  when  it  was  not  convenient.  Advise  them  now,  Mr.  Jones,  to  extend 
their  acquaintance,  and  give  them  leave  to  refer  to  us.  Say  to  inquirers, 
that  we  have  had  the  utmost  confidence  in  them,  and  have  always  sold 
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them  all  we  could.  I think,  Mr.  Jones,  they  may  last  until  we  get  our 
pay.” 

Such  are  some  of  the  unpleasant  occurrences  that  arise  out  of  the  credit 
system.  But,  as  a general  thing,  they  cure  themselves.  The  unjust  mer- 
chant may  acquire  great  wealth,  but  with  it  he  justly  gets  the  curses  of  the 
community.  The  best  advice  that  can  be  given  to  young  merchants  who 
take  credit  on  their  purchases,  is  that  they  should  avoid  all  dealing  with 
men  who  make  use  of  any  unjust  means  to  obtain  their  custom.  If  they 
will  not  take  this  advice,  they  will  probably  become  wiser  by  their  own  ex- 
perience. 

The  true  theory  of  a safe  credit  is,  that  it  must  always  be  based  upon 
property  in  existence.  A man  has  no  moral  right  to  eat,  dtink,  or  wear 
that  which  he  has  not  the  immediate  means  to  pay  for.  Let  the  retailer 
get  his  pay  upon  the  delivery  of  his  goods,  and  make  his  payments  prompt- 
ly, and  the  system  would  work  admirably  back,  through  all  parties,  to  the 
producer.  Let  him  be  in  default,  and  the  consequence  devolves  in  trouble 
and  ruin  back  to  every  party  through  which  the  property  passes.  If  this 
reasoning  is  correct,  the  philosophy  of  credit  would  require  that  it  should 
invariably  cease  as  soon  as  the  property  for  which  it  was  given  is  put  to  use. 


CHAFTKR  VI. 

SPECULATIONS. 

Making  money  by  speculation,  without  regard  to  the  established  laws  of 
trade,  is  a matter  that  can  be  compared  to  nothing  so  well,  as  to  the  deal- 
ing in  lottery  tickets,  or  some  other  species  of  gambling  where  no  sagacity 
is  required.  There  may  be  one  chance  in  one  thousand,  or  one  in  ten 
thousand  for  success,  but  the  odds  stand  too  fearfully  against  one  to  encour- 
age the  practice.  The  qualihcation  here  made  will  be  easily  perceived. 
There  are  apparent  speculations  which  are  based  upon  the  closest  calcula- 
tions of  demand  and  supply.  Let  a merchant  ascertain  just  how  much 
of  any  given  article  there  is  in  the  market,  and  also  just  how  large  the 
demand  will  be,  and  he  may  safely  purchase  the  whole  with  a certainty  of 
realizing  a pro6t.  If  one  of  the  earliest  adventurers  to  California  could 
have  foreseen  the  immense  population  of  San  Francisco,  and  thereupon  pur- 
chased the  whole  tract  of  land  upon  which  the  city  now  stands,  his  profits 
in  the  operation  would  have  been  beyond  calculation.  Such  as  these  must 
be  considered  truly  legitimate  operations.  But  the  folly  of  rushing  blindly 
into  risks  which  may  be  managed  by  skillful  importers,  is  too  absurd 
for  any  thing  more  than  a passing  allusion.  Such  was  the  tulip  mania  in 
Holland.  While  this  raged  men  were  known  to  give  their  whole  posses- 
sions, amouniing  to  thousands  of  florins,  for  a single  favorite  bulb.  The 
Mississippi  scheme  was  another,  in  which  a reckless  gambler  succeeded  in 
fascinating  a whole  nation.  The  South  Sea  bubble  is  not  forgotten.  The 
hundreds  of  companies  incorporated  for  all  sorts  of  imaginable  purposes 
have  all  been  described  in  full,  but  the  ruin  and  misery  caused  by  the  final 
explosions  have  been  terrific  beyond  description.  Yet  men  will  seldom 
learn  wisdom  only  from  their  own  personal  experience.  The  same  reckless 
scenes  are  enacted  every  year.  The  land  speculations  in  the  State  of  Maine 
nearly  beggared  the  State.  Men  left  their  warehouses,  counting-rooms,  and 
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stores,  and  rushed  off  for  townships,  village  lots,  and  mill  privileges.  So 
crowded  were  the  mushroom  cities,  that  barns,  sheds,  and  the  privilege  to 
lean  against  the  gate  posts  were  in  requisition  for  lodging  places.  Tbis 
affair  did  not  end  in  a mere  bubble,  it  ended  in  the  ruin  of  more  than  nine- 
tentbs  of  all  who  caught  the  contagion.  For  many  years  after  the  question 
was  invariably  asked  by  the  prudent  Boston  merchants  of  applicants  for  a 
credit — “Have  you  had  anything  to  do  with  the  eastern  land  specular 
tions  ? ” 

Some  fifteen  years  ago,  more  or  less,  there  was  an  effort  made  to  build  a 
city  at  the  junction  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers,  which  was  to  be 
called  Cairo.  Streets  were  graded,  house  and  store  lots  were  laid  out  for 
miles  up  the  banks  of  both  rivers.  Eiewnt  colored  maps  were  exhibited  in 
the  eastern  cities,  most  minutely  particular  in  design.  There  was  to  be  a 
bank  here,  a custom-house  there,  a church  in  another  place,  and  fine  brick 
and  stone  dwellings  in  every  direction.  A hundred  steamers  were  lying  at 
the  wharves  “ painted  like  life,”  and  merchandise  was  piled  about  in  perfect 
looseness  of  profusion.  Drays  were  industriously  engaged  in  removing  the 
merchandise  back  into  the  populated  streets.  Men,  women,  and  children 
were  thronging  the  squares  and  sidewalks  I Indeed,  from  the  pictured  de- 
scription, one  would  suppose  that  both  Cincinnati  and  New  Orleans  were  to 
be  removed  and  combined  to  make  Cairo.  Such  was  what  Cairo  was  to  be 
according  to  the  representations  of  the  speculators.  All  the  world  were  in 
some  way  to  pay  tribute  to  Cairo.  No  wonder  that  many  shrewd  men  who 
had  never  seen  the  location  were  taken  in  by  the  purchase  of  shares  and 
lots.  On  the  map  and  on  the  plan,  a more  desirable  location  for  a great 
city  could  not  be  found.  However,  after  all  the  rage  for  speculation,  the 
city  of  Cairo  remains,  to  be  built  A dilapidated  old  wharf-boat,  a long 
wooden  portico  with  a shanty  behind  it,  called  the  United  States  Hotel,  a 
flock  of  geese,  a lean  pig,  and  a jackass — these  make  up  what  Cairo  now  ia 
in  reality.  The  location  of  Cairo  is  everything  that  could  be  desired  for  a 
city ; but,  unfortunately,  there  is  one  disadvantage  not  mentioned,  the  water 
overflows  the  place  for  fifteen  miles  back  every  spring  freshet.  Large  ope- 
rations were  really  commenced  one  dry  season,  but  the  first  freshet  carried 
all  the  buildings  down  stream  except  the  aforementioned  portico  and  wharf- 
boat. 

In  the  lowlands,  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  are  innumerable  open- 
ings from  the  river,  called  bayous.  These  dead  waters  often  extend  back 
inland  for  a hundred  miles  or  more.  Occasionally  they  find  an  outlet  into 
a lake,  and  in  such  a case  afford  a natural  and  convenient  canal  for  the 
transportation  of  produce  to  the  great  river  thoroughfare.  Nothing  in  real- 
ity or  imagination  can  exceed  the  terrific  scenes  to  which  these  green  slimy 
waters  open.  An  intolerable  stench  is  incessantly  exhaled,  to  fill  the  atmo- 
sphere with  pestilence.  Huge  uncouth  alligators  lazily  float  upon  the  sur- 
or  bask  in  the  sunshine  upon  the  borders ; unclean  fish  tamely  lie  iu 
the  dark  depths ; enormous  mud  turtles  dispute  passage  with  the  canoe ; 
mottled  snakes  dart  over  the  floating  vegetable  fungi ; mammoth  frogs  utter 
their  unearthly  croakings  from  the  haff-im merged  tree  branches  Where 
the  mud  rises  vfith  sufficient  adhesion,  the  funereal  cypress  rears  its  death- 
associating  trunk  and  hangs  its  boughs  with  the  somber  weeds  of  crapy 
moss ; unknown,  unheard  of  v^etation  starts  up  and  attains  a rankness 
that  is  suggestive  of  disease  and  dissolution.  Approach  the  shore  and  the 
moccasin  snake  lies  coiled  at  your  feet,  with  his  upper  jaw  thrown  back 
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ready  for  your  reception ; swarms  of  musketoes — not  the  puny  insect  of  a 
northern  clime,  but  as  large  as  horse-flies — blacken  the  air,  and  fix  their 
snipe  like  bills  upon  you ; spiders  as  large  as  walnuts,  red,  yellow,  black,  and 
green,  draw  their  webs  from  tree  to  tree.  There  are  no  birds — nay,  it  is 
the  retreat  of  the  turkey-buzzards ; here  they  come  to  digest  the  offal  gath- 
ered from  afar,  and  to  rear  their  young.  A silence  reigns  profound,  such 
as  may  be  imagined  to  have  existed  through  the  untold  ages  before  the 
earth  was  fitted  for  the  residence  of  man,  only  to  be  occasionally  broken  by 
such  noises  as  one  hears  with  a distempered  brain.  The  scene,  in  truth, 
might  be  more  highly  colored,  but  few  have  nerves  equal  to  the  task.  Talk 
of  the  waters  of  the  fabled  Styx ! Old  Charon’s  craft  was  a pleasure-boat,  and 
bis  passengers  were  favored  with  excursions  of  cool  summer  sailing  in  com- 
parison with  what  is  experienced  here.  There  is  but  one  thing  here  seem- 
iogly  out  of  place.  There  is  a large  white  flower,  in  appearance  like  the 
lilies  of  the  northern  lakes,  but  of  gigantic  size.  Its  stems  grow  from  the 
bottom  oftentimes  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet,  and  spread  their  broad  leaves 
.upon  the  water’s  surface.  The  buds  throw  open  their  snowy  petals  and 
diffuse  a delicious  fragrance  in  this  desert  of  death.  If  there  are  yet  parts 
of  the  earth  unfitted  for  the  residence  of  man,  but  in  a state  of  gradual 
transformation,  these  places  are  among  them. 

A short  time  ago,  as  a large  number  of  persons  were  journeying  by  steam 
up  the  Mississippi,  there  could  have  been  observed  one  fellow  whose  identity 
was  in  no  particular  danger  of  being  lost  in  the  multitude  which  thronged 
the  boat  He  evidently  considered  himself  “some  pumpkins”  to  someb^y 
somewhere.  Mr.  Bubbleham — for,  thus  shorn  of  all  Christian  cognomen, 
our  hero  had  recorded  himself  with  the  clerk — made  his  appearance  in 
nankeen  pants,  white  vest,  black  coat,  Leghorn  hat,  and  gold  spectacles. 
The  spectacles  being  worn  over  a pair  of  light  lusterle^  eyes,  left  one  some- 
what in  doubt  whether  their  purpose  was  to  assist  his  own  sight  or  hinder 
the  sight  of  others.  The  Leghorn  hat  covered  a bald  head,  al^it  that  head 
could  not  have  stood  so  uprightly  upon  Mr.  Bubbleham’s  shoulders  yet  forty 
years.  Upon  that  head’s  being  uncovered,  the  most  skeptical  would  have 
laid  aside  his  doubts  in  the  truth  of  phrenology  by  force  of  the  illustration 
afiforded  by  that  one  development  of  self-esteem.  There  it  stood,  naked 
and  glistening — the  very  in  tensest  expression  of  predominance  over  all 
others — over  himself.  He,  of  all  other  men,  was  the  man  to  make  a specu- 
lation of,  if  he  could  be  bought  at  his  small  true  value  and  sold  at  the  large 
value  he  put  upon  himself.  He  was  not  boisterous  or  bullying  in  his  man- 
ner, on  the  contrary,  there  was  a quiet  aristocratic  bearing  about  him  that 
denoted,  not  the  natural  born  gentleman,  but  the  excessively  cultivated  one. 
There  was  a peremptoriness  in  his  manner  of  addressing  the  steward  de- 
cidedly rich  to  the  earnest  observer  of  the  humorous  peculiarities  of  human 
nature : “ John,  stop  sir,  if  you  please,  I intend  to  breakfast  I That  white 
fish,  John — a portion  from  behind  the  front  fin,  if  you  please.  The  hot 
griddle-cakes,  John.  Now,  John,  the  loaf  sugar  and  the  cream  for  my 
coflfee ! ” His  more  plebeian-appearing  neighbors  patiently  waited  until  the 
spectacles  were  sufiBciently  employed  to  dispense  with  the  services  of  John 
for  their  benefit.  In  the  course  of  the  morning  Mr.  Bubbleham  contrived 
quietly  to  spread  out  sundry  imposing  and  highly  picturesque  maps  and 
charts  upon  the  table.  He  thereupon  commenced  the  most  eloquent  illus- 
trations to  the  audience  which  soon  circled  around  him.  “ Fine  country 
that — heavily  wooded  and  strong  bottom” — ** Capital  cotton  lands  after 
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clearing  ” — “ Salubrious  climate,  never  freezes,  is  never  very  hot  ” — “ Beau- 
tiful clear  rivers,  navigable  for  the  largest  steamboats,”  &c.  <fec.  And  in  the 
excitement  of  the  harangue,  the  pale  stupid  features  belonging  to  the  gold 
spectacles  and  the  self-esteem  development  actually  flushed.  By  the  oft 
repetition  of  these  commendatory  phrases,  he  had  apparently  convinced 
himself  that  these  lands  were  a parcel  set  off  from  paradise,  and  himself 
engaged  in  the  thankless  service  of  ushering  the  unbelieving  thitherward. 
The  Mr.  Bubbleham  had  more  attractions  in  himself  than  had  his  lands. 
“ I say,  you,  aint  he  a horse  “A  leetle  too  slick  for  me,  I vum — I reck- 
on I have  been  out  there  in  them  diggins  ! ” “ All  froth, — wonder  if  that’s 
why  they  called  him  Bubbleham  ?”  Such  were  some  of  the  undertone  com- 
ments while  the  gentleman  was  talking.  Whether  any  gulls  were  caught 
this  deponent  saith  not.  If  the  fact  must  be  told,  the  hero  of  this  digres- 
sion was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a veritable  land-speculator.  He  had 
barely  escaped  making  a dozen  fortunes  eastward,  when  he  found  **  his 
occupation  was  gone.”  He  traveled  west,  and  succeeded  in  the  same  man- 
ner. He  went  south,  and  his  picture  is  taken  here  in  full  practice  upon  the 
very  bayous  afore- described.  He,  probably,  discovered  that  he  was  offering 
his  wares  too  near  home,  for  on  the  next  morning  the  gold  spectacles  were 
missing.  Mr.  Bubbleham  Lai  gone  to  try  his  fortunes  on  board  another 
boat. 


Art.  IT.— COMMERCIAL  CITIES  AND  TOWNS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


irCMBIR  XXXIV. 

THE  CITY  OF  SAVANNAH,  GEORGIA. 

This  city  is  situated  (as  all  know)  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  river  of 
that  name,  twenty  miles  from  its  mouth,  upon  a sandy  bluff  of  about  sixty 
feet  in  bight.  The  city  presents  by  no  means  a prepossessing  appearance 
from  the  water,  as  the  warehouses  on  the  water’s  edge  are  the  only  build- 
ings visible,  in  consequence  of  the  site  being  a dead  level.  But  after  one 
ascends  the  hill,  the  beauty  of  the  city  strikes  him.  It  is  laid  out  on  a very 
liberal  scale,  and  may  truly  be  called  a “ city  of  magnificent  distances.” 
The  streets  all  intersect  each  other  at  right  angles,  between  eveiy  two  of 
them  there  is  an  alley,  and  at  every  other  comer  is  a beautiful  square,  usu- 
ally circular  or  oval  in  shape.  These  and  the  streets  are  closely  shaded  by 
the  Pride  of  India  trees,  set  out  by  Oglethorpe,  which  are  beautiful  in  the 
extreme,  and  which  have  procured  for  Savannah  the  appelation  of  the  forest 
city.  Two  of  the  principal  streets,  viz..  Broad  and  “the  Bay,”  have  grassy 
promenades  in  the  center,  with  carriage  ways  on  each  side.  The  streets  are 
unpaved  and  quite  sandy,  so  much  so  that  most  business  men  ride  on  horse- 
back instead  of  driving  on  chaises  or  buggies.  There  are  no  very  handsome 
buildings,  with  the  exception  of  the  new  custom-house,  the  Second  Presbyte- 
rian and  St.  John’s  (Episcopal)  churches,  and  perhaps  the  dwelling-house  of 
Joseph  S.  Fay,  Esq.  A plain  monument  to  General  Green,  (erroneously 
known  as  the  Pulaski  monument,)  who  was  prominent  in  the  attack  on  Uie 
city,  when  held  by  the  British,  the  corner  stone  of  which  was  laid  by  La- 
fiiyette,  stands  in  the  principal  square ; and  a very  imposing  one  to  Count 
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Pulaski,  who  gallantly  fell  in  the  same  assault,  is  in  the  course  of  erection. 
Many  of  the  antiquated  “ tabby  ” (plastered)  houses  strike  a stranger  agree- 
ably from  their  appearance  of  venerable  respectability. 

Savannah  is  much  resorted  to  by  invalids  in  the  winter,  although  many 
of  those  unfortunates  who  are  far  gone  with  consumption  find  themselves 
obliged  to  go  farther  South,  to  St.  Augustine,  the  climate  of  which  is  said 
to  be  less  liable  to  change,  milder,  and  dryer  than  that  of  Savannah.  Al- 
though the  great  deficiency  of  accommodations  there  is  a drawback  on  its 
advantages.  There  are  beautiful  rides  and  drives  around  Savannah — one 
called  the  “ Thunderbolt  road,”  which  leads  to  the  Cemetary  of  Bonaventure, 
belies  the  character  implied  by  the  name,  by  being  lovely  in  the  extreme. 

The  river  is  muddy  usually,  and  quite  rapid,  and  its  banks  are  flat  and 
very  uninteresting,  so  that  there  are  few  inducements  for  marine  pleasures, 
and  indeed  yachting  is  almost  unknown.  The  country  around  the  city  is 
level  and  unpicturesque;  the  rides  are  rendered  pleasant  only  by  the  dense 
walls  of  foliage  on  either  side  and  overhead,  almost  shutting  out  any  view  of 
the  fields  behind.  A prominent  constituent  in  this  foliage  is  the  Southern 
moss,  by  the  graceful  gray  covering  of  which,  any  tree  which  it  embraces, 
however  ugly  it  may  really  be,  is  rendered  beautiful.  The  fig-tree  grows 
luxuriantly  here,  but  the  orange  is  more  unfortunate,  as  it  is  cut  ofif  some- 
times, and  perhaps  once  in  twenty  years  on  an  average,  by  frost.  About  the 
boundary  line  of  Florida  is  the  Northern  natural  limit  for  it  apparently. 
The  society  of  Savannah  is  not  very  gay  even  in  winter,  as  few  parties  are 
usually  given ; and  to  a stranger  the  place  seems  very  dull  on  account  of 
the  disinclination  which  the  inhabitants  seem  to  exhibit  to  walking  ouc,  al- 
though this  may  be  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  there  is  no  street  correspond- 
ing to  the  Broadway  of  New  York,  and  one  street  is  about  as  much  of  a 
promenade  as  another. 

In  summer  all  who  have  time  and  money  to  spare,  go  either  to  the  North, 
to  visit  the  watering  places,  or,  if  they  heroically  resolve  to  “expend  their 
money  in  their  own  State,”  in  compliance  with  the  urgent  appeals  of  the 
States’  rights  papers,  they  visit  the  Springs  in  the  mild  and  fertile  Cherokee 
country,  where,  if  they  cannot  find  the  elegancies  which  adorn  the  fashion- 
able watering  places  at  the  North,  they  can  be  less  under  the  restraint  of 
fashion,  and  can  find  more  leisure  to  admire  nature  in  all  her  purity. 

COMMERCE. 

Few  persons  after  superficially  viewing  Savannah,  could  imagine  the 
amount  of  its  Commerce.  The  city  contains  but  about  25,000  free  inhab- 
itants, but  it  is  the  chief  outlet  and  inlet  of  a vast  cotton-growing  region. 
Its  Commerce  rapidly  increases,  while  that  of  Charleston  seems  to  have 
reached  its  climax,  and  finds  difficulty  in  holding  its  own. 

The  reason  for  this  is,  that  Savannah  is  every  day  extending  lines  of  com- 
munication into  those  parts  of  the  country  whence  their  produce  should  nat- 
urally and  will  come,  when  proper  fadlities  are  aftbrded  for  the  purpose. 
Charleston  early  secured  a large  portion  of  the  trade  of  Upper  Georgia,  by 
building  a railroad  to  Hamburg,  opposite  Augusta,  (the  South  Carolina 
Railroad,)  because,  by  means  of  the  Georgia  Railroad  from  Augusta  to  near 
Atlanta,  where  both  the  Macon  and  Western  Railroads  and  it  join  the  At- 
lantic and  Western  or  (as  it  is  usually  called,  from  the  flict  that  the  State 
owns  largely  in  atid  controls  its  management,)  State  Railroad,  which  runs  to 
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Chattanooga — it  (Charleston)  is  placed  on  an  equal  footing  with  Savannah, 
in  regard  to  the  rates  on  all  freight,  from  or  for  the  region  above  the  junc- 
tion mentioned.  And  the  natural  consequence  was,  that  the  downward 
freight,  instead  of  going  directly  to  Savannah,  via  the  Macon  and  Western 
Railro  ids,  was  usually  sent  to  Augusta,  with  instructions,  to  ship  it  to  Sa- 
vannah if  there  was  a river,  (i.  if  the  water  was  high  enough,)  as  the 
freights  per  boats  are  lower  than  per  rail,  and  if  there  was  not,  to  send  it 
to  Charleston  by  railroad.  The  loss  to  Savannah  in  this  way,  which  was 
serious,  as  the  river  is  down  about  one-half  of  the  time,  will  soon  be  obviated 
by  the  construction  of  the  Au  usta  and  Waynesborough  Railroad,  from  the 
former  to  the  latter  place,  which  is  a station  on  the  Central  Railroad,  form- 
ing an  almost  direct  line  to  Savannah ; so  that  planters  may  send  their  cot- 
ton, <fec,,  at  that  place,  either  direct,  or  to  Augusta,  and  let  it  have  the  bene- 
fit of  cheapness  of  transportation  per  river,  if  it  is  passable,  and  if  not,  per 
railroad,  at  probably  a cheaper  rate,  than  to  Charleston,  as  the  distance  will 
be  less.  And  goods  for  the  up  country  will  possess  a like  advantage  in  being 
sent  to  Savannah.  This  road  will  connect  directly  with  the  Georgia  road  it 
is  hoped,  which  would  be  an  advantage  which  the  Charleston  people  have 
long  arduously  striven  for,  but  their  advances,  aided  by  the  stockholders  in 
the  Georgia  I^ilroad,  to  the  Augusta  people  to  allow  them  to  cross  their 
bridge  and  connect,  have  been  sturdily  repulsed,  not,  as  one  might  suppose, 
simply  because  they  were  prejudiced  in  favor  of  the  seaport  of  their  own 
State,  but  because  such  a junction  could  make  but  a mere  way  station  of 
their  city,  and  the  services  of  factors  and  forwarding  merchants  could  hardly 
be  required. 

Last  year,  however,  the  S.  C.  Co.  bought  land  out  of  the  city  limits,  on 
both  sides  of  the  river,  and  is  vigorously  pressing  forward  their  road  to  join 
the  Georgia  Railroad  out  of  the  city. 

Besides  the  river  and  the  railroad  communication  (with  all  its  branches 
and  extensions)  which  I mentioned,  large  quantities  ot  freight  pass  to  and 
from  Macon  and  other  landings  on  Ae  Ocmulgee  River,  per  steamboat ; 
while  a considerable  coasting  trade  is  carried  on  along  the  whole  Georgia  and 
Florida  coast  as  far  as  the  St.  John's,  and  up  that  river  to  Pilatki.  A canal 
is  open  from  the  Ogeechee,  and  a plank  road  has  recently  been  built  to  the 
same  river.  Steamers  run  regularly  to  and  from  Charleston,  and  some  of 
the  finest  steamships  in  our  steam  marine,  viz.,  the  Florida,  Alabama,  Au- 
gusta, and  Atlanta,  will  when  the  latter  is  completed,  form  a semi- weekly 
line  to  New  York,  while  the  “State  of  Georgia”  will  run  semi-monthly  to 
Philadelphia  until  the  line  is  made  a weekly  one  by  the  addition  of  her  un- 
built consort,  the  “ Keystone  State.”  The  Conway,  the  first  of  a line  of 
British  mail  steamers,  runs  between  the  Bermuda*,  Savannah,  and  the  Brit- 
ish We-t  Indies,  connecting  with  the  British  mail  Chagres  line.  Regular 
lines  of  packets  run  to  all  our  large  ports,  while  vessels  clear  with  cargoes  for 
all  parts  of  the  world,  with  the  exception  of  China  and  the  East  Indies. 
The  products  of  the  State  are  as  follows : — from  the  upper  or  “ Cherokee 
country  ” she  gets  upland  cotton,  white  corn,  excellen':  wheat,  and  many 
mineral  substances,  among  which  are  gold,  iron,  marble,  building  stone, 
lime,  <hc,  and  raises  in  some  parts  enough  bacon  to  supply  the  home  demand. 
In  the  middle  or  “ wire-grass  ” region,  the  chief  products  are  upland  cotton 
and  pine  timber,  (the  latter  per  rivers  and  canal).  In  the  lower  or  “ Sea 
Island”  district,  sea  island  cotton,  rice,  and  naval  stores,  (which  is  a recent  but 
quite  successful  branch  of  production  here — particularly  on  the  St.  Mary’s 
&ver).  Most  excellent  sugar  is  also  raised  in  small  quantities. 
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Beside  the  above  chief  products,  the  below-named  articles  are  brought 
into  market  in  small  quantities  by  the  “ crackers,”  squatters,  and  negroes, 
and  are  sometimes  exported,  viz : hides,  wool,  sweet  potatoes,  ground-nuts, 
(peanuts,)  tobacco,  <fec.,  <fec. 

The  principal  imports  are  as  follows : — from  the  Northern  ports,  miscella- 
neous cargoes  of  drygoods,  groceries,  <fec.,  with  the  peculiar  additions  of  Irish 
potatoes,  hay,  and  gunny  bagging  from  Boston,  bacon  and  coal  from  Phila- 
delphia, and  corn  and  flour  from  Baltimore.  Hay,  timber,  and  lime  is 
brought  from  Maine.  Molasses,  sugar,  whisky,  coil-rope  and  bacon  from 
New  Orleans.  Molasses,  sugar,  and  fruits  from  the  West  Indies.  Railroad 
iron,  hardware,  crockery,  and  salt  from  England. 

The  division  of  the  chief  exports  is  as  follows : — to  all  the  Northern,  Brit- 
ish, and  French  ports,  cotton,  rice,  and  naval  stores ; to  the  Gulf  ports  rice 
only ; to  San  Francisco  and  Cuba  lumber  and  rice. 

The  comparative  merits  of  the  harbors  of  Savannah  and  Charleston  have 
been  much  discussed.  The  advantage  of  Savannah  lies  in  possessing  a good 
bar,  one  over  which  large  vessels  can  come  at  any  stage  of  tide,  while  that  off 
Charleston  harbor  is  impassable,  excepting  at  high  water.  The  advantage  of 
Charleston  lies  in  the  fact,  that  it  is  only  one-third  as  far  from  the  sea  as  Sa- 
vannah, and  that  after  the  bar  is  passed  no  further  obstruction  is  met  with, 
whereas  in  Savannah,  at  a point  about  a mile  below  the  city,  some  wrecks, 
sunk,  it  is  said,  by  the  British,  to  keep  out  the  French  fleet,  have  made  a bar, 
which  obliges  most  vessels  to  wait  for  high  tide,  and  sometimes  to  lighten 
their  cargoes.  These  disadvantages  of  both  places  will  doubtless  be  reme- 
died in  course  of  time  by  science,  although  Savannah  bids  fair  to  be  the  first 
benefited. 

The  business  of  the  planters  is  transacted  by  factors^  who  sell  their  cotton 
and  buy  or  forward  their  bagging,  rope,  «fec.,  on  commission.  The  commis- 
sion merchants  buy  and  sell  for  foreign  parties,  and  act  as  agents  for  ves- 
sels. The  country  merchants  are  usually  dealers  in  produce,  selling  their 
goods  before  harvest,  on  the  security  of  the  expected  crop.  Factors  and 
commission  merchants  are  usually  pledged  not  to  speculate  in  produce ; and 
the  speculators  form  a distinct  class  of  business  men.  As  the  Brunswick 
scheme  redivus  seems  to  be  now  attracting  some  interest,  perhaps  it  may 
be  interesting  to  speculate  upon  the  prospects  of  its  success,  which  is  a mat- 
ter deeply  concerning  those  interested  in  Savannah.  That  the  harbor  of 
Brunswick  is  an  excellent  one  no  one  denies,  but  that  it  can  ever  draw 
away  much  of  the  trade  which  now  flows  to  Savannah  is  very  doubtful. 
The  trade  of  Brunswick  will,  it  is  anticipated,  come  via  the  canal,  (partly 
completed  during  the  former  “ Brunswick  bubble,”)  connecting  the  Altamaha 
with  its  harbor,  and  the  proposed  railroad  from  the  city  to  strike  the  Flint 
River,  (thus  forming  a connection  with  Apalachicola  per  steamers,)  having 
a branch  from  Troup ville  to  Albany  in  Baker  County,  with  the  ultimate  de- 
sign of  extending  the  main  road  to  Pensacola ; having  in  view,  in  either 
case,  the  procural  of  the  through  passage  from  California  via  the  Isthmus 
and  New  Orleans,  and  from  the  Gulf  cities,  beside  the  freight  and  travel  of 
the  country  itself.  Now,  Savannah  having  the  same  objects  precisely  in 
view,  and  being  hastened  by  the  rise  of  the  Brunswick  scheme,  last  year 
subscribed  $600,000  iu  the  name  of  the  Corporation,  provided  that  the 
same  amount  should  be  subscribed  individually,  for  building  an  air  line 
railroad  to  Albany,  with  the  avowed  intention  of  pushing  it  forward  to 
Pensacola  in  case  the  Brunswick  Company  threatens  to  do  the  same  with 
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their  liae.  Also,  if  the  old  filled  up  canal  of  Brunswick  should  be  redug,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  in  less  than  a week  there  could  be  commenced  a caniti 
which  it  was  long  since  proposed,  (probably  during  the  brighter  days  of  the 
Brunswick  Canal,)  to  make,  in  order  to  connect  the  Altamaha  (in  Tattnall 
Co.)  with  the  Ogeechoe  River,  where  the  existing  canal  leaves  it.  Thus, 
Savannah  will  ever  be  equal  to  Brunswick  in  its  facilities  for  obtaining  the 
trade  of  this  section  of  country;  while  its  vastly  superior  capital,  its  enter- 
prise, and  its  public  spirit,  will  ever  keep  it  ahead. 

From  the  wonderful  richness  of  the  agricultural  and  the  mineral  portions 
of  Georgia,  and  the  geographical  position  of  Savannah,  together  with  the 
enterprising  character  of  the  people,  it  is  impossible  not  to  foresee  for  the 
former  a prosperity  which  will  eminently  entitle  it  to  its  title  of  the  “ Em- 
pire State  of  the  South;”  while  the  “ manifest  destiny”  of  the  latter  seems 
to  be  that  it  will  rapidly  increase  in  importance,  and  permanently  occupy  a 
position  among  southern  commercial  cities,  next  to  Mobile  if  not  to  New  Or- 
leans. G. 

In  connection  with  the  statements  of  our  correspondent,  relative  to  the 
Commerce,  etc.,  of  Savannah,  we  add  a few  particulars  as  to  the  railroads 
which  converge  to  that  city,  together  with  some  statistics  of  the  cotton,  and 
a few  other  branches  of  trade. 

The  railways  which  converge  to  the  city  of  Savannah,  with  the  great  ex- 
tensions that  are  now  being  made,  and  others  in  contemplation,  will  soon 
connect  her  with  a large  part  of  the  best  cotton-growing  region  of  the  south, 
and  increase  very  largely  the  shipments  from  the  port.  The  railways  which 
transport  cotton  and  other  products  intended  for  the  Savannah  markets,  are 
the  following,  viz ; — 

Miles 


Ist.  The  Central  Railroad  of  Georgia,  connecting  Macon  and  Savannah,  length. . 192 
2d.  Waynesboro*  and  Augusta  road,  connecting  Augusta  with  the  Central  road 

and  Savannah  53 

dd.  The  Milledgeville  and  Eaton  road,  connecting  these  towns  with  the  Central 

road  and  Savannah 89 

4tb.  The  Southwestern  road  of  Georgia,  connecting  the  southwestern  counties  of 

the  State  with  the  Central  road  and  Savannah 60 

6th.  The  Columbus  and  Fort  Valley  roads,  connecting  the  city  of  Columbus  and 
the  rich  valleys  of  the  Chattahoochee  and  Flint  rivers  with  Savannah,  via  Ma- 
con and  the  Central  road 71 

6th.  The  Macon  and  Western  Railroad,  connecUng  Atlanta  and  the  middle  coun- 
ties with  the  Central  road  and  Savannah 101 

7th.  The  Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad,  connecting  Chattanooga,  and  a consider- 
able portion  of  Alabama,  Tennessee,  and  northern  Georgia  with  Savannah,  via 

Macon  or  Au^sta 140 

8th.  The  Georgia  Railroad,  connecting  Atlanta  and  the  middle  counties  of  Geor- 
gia with  Savannah,  via  Augusta,  Waynesboro*,  and  the  Central  Railroad,  or 

via  the  Savannah  river 171 

9th.  The  Athens  branch  of  the  Georgia  road 40 

10th.  The  Washington  branch  of  the  Georgia  road 17 

lltb.  The  Atlanta  and  Lagrange  road 80 

12th.  The  Rome  branch  of  the  Western  and  Atlantic  road 17 

18th.  The  East  Tennessee  Railroad,  connecting  Eastern  Tennessee  with  Savannah  82 

Total  length 1,068 


With  the  exceptions  of  Nos.  2,  6,  10,  11,  and  13,  the  railroads  enumera* 
ted  above  have  been  completed  and  are  now  in  operation.  The  five  under 
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construction  will  be  finished  in  a few  months.  The  completion  of  No.  6 will 
cause  an  immediate  increase  in  the  receipts  of  cotton  at  Savannah,  to  the 
extent  of  90,000  or  100,000  bales.  The  completion  of  Nos.  2,  10,11,  and 
18,  will  also  give  an  increase  of  business,  but  perhaps  less  in  amount. 

In  addition  to  the  roads  already  mentioned,  companies  have  beet*  formed 
for  the  construction  of  a road  to  connect  Savannah  directly  with  the  south- 
western part  of  the  State,  to  be  afterward  extended  to  the  same  point  on  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  for  the  extension  of  the  southwestern  road.  These 
roads,  when  completed,  must  add  much  to  the  business  of  the  city,  increas- 
ing largely  her  imports  and  exports. 

The  following  are  the  total  receipts  of  cotton  by  the  railroads,  the  river, 
and  from  other  sources,  for  the  past  nine  years : — 


1842 

BaUroad 

bales. 

River  and 
from  other 
sources, 
bales. 

Total,  j 

] 

bales. 

299,173 

1848 

Railroad 

bales. 

168,718 

River  and 
trom  other 
sources, 
bales. 
288,188 

TotaL 

bales. 

406,906 

1848 

248,824 

1849 

208,726 

186,300 

840,025 

1844 

77,487 

227,679 

805,016 

1860 

176,081 

186,268 

812,294 

851,666 

1845 

114,641 

74,286 

189.076 

1851 

150,866 

200,700 

1846 

96,539 

139,497 

236,029 

1852 

281,210 

121, SbS 

858,068 

1847 

87,524 

167,972 

245,496  1 

1 

The  following  table  shows  the  exports  of  cotton  from  Savannah  from  Sep- 
teraper  1,  1851,  to  September  1,  1852,  as  compared  with  same  time  the 
previous  year : — 


XZFOETS  OF  COTTON  FROM  SAVANNAH,  FOR  THE  TEARS  1^50-51  AND  1851-52. 


Goods  exported  to 

Liverpool 

Other  British  ports 

Total  Great  Britain. 

Havre  

Other  French  ports 

Total  France 

Other  foreign  ports 

Total  foreign  ports  . 

Boston 

Providence 

Hew  York 

Philadelphia 

Baltimore  and  Norfolk  . . 

Charleston 

Other  U.  S.  ports 

Total  coastwise  . . . . 

Grand  total 


From  Sept.  1, 1851, 

to  Sept.  1, 1852. 

S.  I.  Upland. 

6,052 

96,864 

501 

6,461 

6,553 

102,825 

1,052 

11,641 

1,062 

11,541 

— 

2,488 

7,606 

116,849 

108 

80,291 

.... 

8,074 

2,427 

145,877 

.... 

17,961 

.... 

4,627 

1,121 

17,688 

.... 

5,600 

8,656 

224,968 

11,261 

841,807 

From  Sept  1, 1850, 
to  Sept  li  1851. 
8. 1.  UpUmd. 

7,410  122,228 

897  7,108 


7,807 

129,886 

690 

10,546 

.... 

590 

690 

11,186 

.... 

4,678 

8,497 

145,150 

205 

22,682 

.... 

1,688 

2,599 

118,828 

.... 

10,885 

.... 

3,866 

841 

8,808 

.... 

40 

8,145 

160,642 

11,642  805,792 


The  following  table  exhibits  the  exports  of  rice  and  lumber  from  the  port 
of  Savannah  for  the  two  years  ending  September  1,  1852 : — 
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XXFORTB  or  BIOI  AITD  LUIIBBR  FBOIC  SAVANNAH  IN  1860-51  AND  1851-62. 


Porta  exported  to. 

Great  Britain 

France 

From  Sept.  1, 1851, 
to  Sept.  1, 185S. 

Rice,  Lumber, 

casks.  f et. 

. . 1,290  6,848,600 

From  Sept.  1 , 1850, 
to  Sept  1, 1851. 
Rice,  Lumber, 

casks.  feet. 

8 2,682,900 

2 fi.500 

St.  John’s  and  Haliiaz. ...... 

West  Indies 

Other  foreign  ports 

..  660 

2,022,800 

2,963,400 

4,470,200 

20 

6,102 

1,869 

2,288,900 

2,025,600 

2,146,800 

Total  Ibreign  ports 

. . 9,987 

15,804,500 

7,496 

9,099,700 

Boston,  Ac. 

Rhode  Island,  Ac. 

New  York 

Philadelphia 

Baltimore  and  Norfolk 

Charleston 

2,688 

101 

..  17,162 

8,208 
1,740 

..  1,208 

2,414,900 

87,000 

1,510,000 

918,900 

695,400 

8,996 

55 

16,963  ' 
984 
1,488 
1,887 
4,287 
51 

2,165,600 

85,000 

1,880,700 

886,200 

478,600 

New  Orleans,  Ao 

8,799 

Other  Ports 

96 

4,082,800 

8,768,500 

Total  coastwittO 

. . 29,992 

9,704,000 

28,106 

8,664,600 

Grand  total 

. . 89,929 

25,508,500 

85,602 

17,764,800 

We  also  annex  a comparative  statement  of  the  receipts,  exports,  and 
stock  of  cotton  from  Ist  of  September,  1851,  to  Ist  of  September,  1852 : — 


Receipts. 

Exports. 

etock. 

Receipts. 

Exports. 

Stock. 

1842.... 

299,178 

280,826 

8,847 

1847.... 

245,496 

243,288 

10,050 

1848.... 

248,824 

244,576 

2,151 

1848 

406,906 

406,461 

11,500 

1844.... 

806,016 

804,648 

2.729 

1849.... 

840.025 

841,700 

9,699 

1846 

189,076 

186,806 

6,922 

I860.... 

812,294 

817,434 

4,600 

1846.... 

236,029 

284,161 

7,787 

1861.... 

861,518 

858,068 

2,960 

Savannah  is  equal  to  any  city  in  the  Union,  s^ys  a coteroporary,  in  the 
enterprise,  energy,  and  public  spirit  of  her  citizens.  She  has,  during  the 
last  few  years,  assumed  a large  debt,  in  giving  aid  to  different  internal  im- 
provements, which  were  necessary  to  secure  her  the  trade  of  the  interior; 
and  neither  her  spirit  or  her  resources  are  exhausted.  The  great  object 
which  is  left  her  to  accomplish,  is  to  make  her  port  equal  to  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  increased  business  she  is  enjoying,  and  to  that  object  her  citi- 
zens have  addressed  themselves  with  characteristic  promptness  and  energy. 
Congress  having  appropriated  $40,000  to  improve  the  Savannah  River,  and 
it  having  been  ascertained  that  $200,000  was  necessary  for  this  object,  they 
have  determined  that  they  would  not  lose  the  appropriation  of  the  General 
Government,  or  content  themselves  with  a partial  accomplishment  of  its  ob- 
ject, and  have,  in  public  meeting,  authorized  the  City  Council  to  appropriate 
the  sum  of  $160,000,  to  be  expended,  with  the  appropriation  of  Congress, 
by  the  officers  of  the  United  States,  for  the  improvement  of  the  river. 
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Art.  T.— TDE  BAlTIfflORB  AND  OHIO  RAILROAD  AND  ITS  WESTERN 
CONNECTIONS.^ 

The  elaborate  article  on  the  History  of  the  English  Railways,  which  led 
the  contents  of  the  May  issue  of  this  Magazine,  gave  a full,  and,  we  may 
venture  to  add,  so  interesting  a history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  this  great 
department  of  industrial  enterprise  in  what  Americans  sometimes  still  style 
the  “ mother  country,”  by  courtesy,  and  has  prepared  the  way  for  the  present 
paper. 

The  great  work,  whose  distinctive  name  heads  this  article,  is  entitled,  un- 
questionably, to  historical  prominence,  by  the  circumstance  that  it  was  the 
first  chartered  and  fully  organized  railroad  project  in  the  United  States — a 
fact  which  should  be  known  to  those  who  have  not  already  been  made 
aware  of  it,  and  revived  in  the  memories  of  such  as  may  have  forgotten  it 
The  events  which  we  are  about  to  briefly  trace,  will  set  this  point  beyond 
historical  doubt  in  the  minds  of  all  readers  conversant  with  the  history  of 
the  internal  improvement  system  in  this  country. 

Like  most  of  the  great  achievements  of  inventive  genius  and  philan- 
thropic labor  which  have  blessed  the  world,  the  project  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ouio  Railroad  had  its  birth  amid  circumstances  unostentatious,  and  pros- 
pects discouraging  to  the  outside  observer.  To  Philip  £.  Thomas  and 
George  Brown,  of  Baltimore,  whose  portraits,  marked  by  the  deep  facial 
lines  of  advanced  yet  placid  age,  accompany  the  volume  before  us,  is  due 
the  honor  of  conceiving,  and  introducing  successfully  to  the  notice  of  their 
enterprising  fellow  merchants,  the  grand  scheme  of  bringing  into  practical 
proximity,  and  at  least  figurative  conflux,  the  waters  of  the  Ohio  and  the 
JPatapsco,  and  of  binding  together,  in  commercial  sympathy,  with  bands  of 
unconscious  iron,  not  only  the  dwellers  of  their  naturally  fertile  valleys,  but 
those  also  of  the  great  v^ley  of  the  Mississippi  itself,  with  those  along  the 
borders  of  the  Chesapeake — thus  compelling  them  to  unite  to  swell  the 
same  tide  of  human  progress,  if  not  the  same  ocean.  These  gentlemen 
(par  nobile  fratrum)  had  been  called  from  the  cares  of  their  counting- 
rooms  to  aid  the  machinery  of  Commerce  through  the  kindred  department 
of  finance.  The  first  named  was  the  president  of  the  Mechanics’  Bank  of 
Baltimore,  the  other  a member  of  its  Board  of  Direction.  They  had  fre- 
quently conferred,  without  special  design,  though  lamentingly,  respecting 
the  loss  which  their  city  was  suffering,  locally,  from  the  detraction  of  a large 
amount  of  Western  trade,  which  Nature  seemed,  to  them,  clearly  to  have 
designed  for  the  Monumental  City,  to  cities  farther  east,  through  the  inter- 
nal improvements  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  great  Erie  Canal  of  the  Em- 
pire State.  Their  deliberations,  beginning  with  mere  fragmentary  sugges- 
tions, soon  assumed  the  form  and  hue  of  the  systematic  projection  of  an 
enterprise,  whose  final  and  triumphant  execution  they  have  both  lived  to 
proudly  witness. 

At  the  date  of  these  private  conferences  of  these  bankers,  no  railroad 
worthy  of  the  name,  as  now  understood,  was  anywhere  in  operation  on 


* A History  and  Description  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  with  an  Appendix,  containing 
a full  account  of  the  ceremonies  and  procession  attending  the  laying  of  the  corner  stone  by  Cbarlea 
Carroll,  of  Carrollton,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1828,  and  an  original  and  complete  report  of  the  great 
opening  celebration  at  Wheeling,  January,  1853.  To  which  is  added  a supplement,  lliostrai^  by 
a map  and  sU  original  portraits.  By  a clUxen  of  Baltimore.  John  Morphy  4c  Co.  1853. 
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either  side  of  the  Atlantic.*  A few  railways  were  in  existence  in  England 
and  Wales,  but  they  were  on  a very  snaall  scale,  and  devoted  mainly  to  the 
facilitation  of  the  carriage  of  coal  from  the  mines  of  those  countries,  after 
the  manner  of  those  now  used  in  the  Maryland  mining  di8tricts*Und  else- 
where. The  transportation  of  coal  from  one  distant  point  to  another,  much 
less  passengers,  did  not  enter  into  the  projectors’  conceptions  of  capacity  or 
utility.  And  yet  it  is  but  just  to  say,  that  the  idea  of  a railroad  did  come 
from  England.  Mr.  Brown  had  a brother  there,  (William  Brown,  now  the 
member  of  Parliament  from  Liverpool,)  who  had  forwarded  to  him  some 
documents  relating  to  the  project,  then  up,  for  the  construction  of  a rail- 
way between  Liverpool  and  Manchester.  Mr.  Thomas,  coincidentally 
enough,  had  also  a brother  in  England  at  the  same  time,  in  the  person  of 
Evan  Thomas,  whose  name  stands  otherwise  prominently  and  usefully  con- 
nected with  the  subject  of  our  narrative.  He  having  visited,  as  a matter 
of  curiosity  mainly,  the  mineral  districts,  and  become  favorably  impressed 
with  the  value  of  railway  locomotion  on  a small  scale,  his  penetrating  mind 
did  not  fail  to  foresee  &e  practicality  on  an  extension  of  the  principle,  or 
to  contemplate  it  in  connection  with  thoughts  of  home  and  home  interests. 
He  thought  of  the  trade  of  the  great  West,  which  once  indicated  the  natu- 
ralness of  its  inland  destination  by  finding  its  way  across  the  almost  path- 
less Alleghanies  to  BalUmore  on  the  old-fiishioned  **  pack-saddles,”  when 
even  the  now  almost  obsolete  turnpike  ” was  not  dreamed  of  If  He  thought 
of  tlie  exhaustless  mineral  stores  slumbering  in  the  mountains  beyond 
Camberland.  And  the  question  naturally  arose,  “ Why  could  we  not  have 
a railroad  from  Baltimore  to  the  Ohio  River,  which  would  pour  the  products 
of  Maryland’s  own  mines  into  Maryland’s  own  commercial  metropolis  ? ” 
The  answer  his  **  thought  to  thought  returned  ” was  given  in  a large  mass 
of  varied  and  valued  information  forwarded  by  him  to  his  brother  Philip. 
The  result  of  these  fraternal  correspondences  and  friendly  conferences,  was 
the  summoning  together  of  a number  of  influential  citizens,  on  the  12th 
day  of  February,  1827,  to  take  into  consideration  the  hitherto  merely  talked 
of  project.  These  citizens  met  privately  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Brown.  Wil- 
liam Patterson  was  the  chairman,  David  Winchester  acting  as  secretary. 
Messrs.  Thomas  and  Brown  laid  their  documentary  facts  before  the  meet- 
ing, accompanied  by  suggestions  as  to  the  feasibility  of  carrying  out  their 
privately  matured  scheme.  A committee,  consisting  of  Philip  E.  Thomas, 
Benjamin  C.  Howard,  George  Brown,  Talbot  Jones,  Joseph  W.  Patterson, 
Evan  Thomas,  and  John  V.  L.  McMahon,  took  charge  of  the  documents, 
with  instructions  to  report  thereon,  as  was  accordingly  done,  through 
the  committee’s  indefatigable  chairman,  to  an  adjourned  meeting,  on  the 
19th  of  the  same  month — a promptitude  which  would  be  worthy  of  imita- 
tion, at  all  times,  by  men  engaged  in  similar  world-concernkig  conferences. 
Among  the  inducements  presented  by  the  committee’s  reports,  there  were 
some  held  out  which  are  sufficiently  curious,  as  a history  of  population  and 
Commerce  at  the  date  in  reference,  to  claim  a place  here : — 

To  convince  any  one  that  there  is  no  probability  that  the  trade  here  estitn.'ited 
will  be  likely  hereafter  to  decline,  It  will  only  be  neceMsry  to  observe,  that  the 


* The  first  rsUroad  track  laid,  in  ibis  couotrj.  was  that  at  the  granite  quarries  at  Quincy,  Massa- 
chnsetu ; but  it  only  exlands  ibree  or  four  miles. 

t We  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  undervaiuiag  the  great  utUily  of  ^ turnpikes,'*  in  their  own 
day.  la  the  eloquent  language  of  Hon.  Mr.  Walsh,  the  present  efficient  member  of  Coiigresa  fur 
Baltimore,  at  the  Wheeling  Banquet,  **  the  blessing  upon  the  humble  turnpike  road  hai  beeu,  iu- 
deed,  seed  cast  upon  good  grouiM,  bringing: forth  moretbaa  a thousand  fold.** 
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population  upon  which  the  calcnlatiops  are  founded  is  rapidly  increasing  every 
year,  and  that  it  must  for  several  succeeding  generations  still  continue  to  in- 
crease. The  country  around  the  Chesapeake  Bay  was  first  settled  by  Europeans 
about  the  year  1632,  and  in  the  year  1800  the  white  population  had  barely 
reached  as  far  West  as  the  Ohio  River;  that  is  to  say,  in  160  years  it  had  ad- 
vanced westward  about  400  miles,  or  at  the  rate  of  two  and  a half  miles  per 
year.  There  is  now  a dense  population  extending  as  far  West  as  the  junction 
of  the  Os.age  River  with  the  Missouri : which  is  about  900  miles  West  of  the 
Ohio  River  at  Wheeling;  of  course  the  white  population  has,  within  the  last 
thirty  years,  traveled  that  distance,  or  more  than  thirty  miles  each  year,  and  is 
at  this  time  advancing  with  as  great,  if  not  greater  impetus,  than  at  any  former 
period : and  according  to  all  probability,  if  not  checked  by  some  unforseen  cir- 
cumstances, it  tcilly  within  the  next  thirty  years,  reach  the  Rocky  Mountains,  or 
even  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  We  have,  therefore,  no  reason  to  Iook  for  any  falling 
off  in  this  trade,  but,  on  the  contrary,  for  an  increase  of  it  to  an  extent  of  which 
no  estimate  could  now  be  formed. 

The  semi-prophetic  assurance  given  in  the  closing  sentences  of  our  quota- 
tion, has  been  most  signally  fulfilled  before  ite  time  I An  application  for  an 
act  of  incorporation  was  forthwith  determined  upon,  and  a committee  to 
procure  it  was  appointed.  At  its  head  stood  the  name  of  Charles  Carroll, 
of  Carrollton,  supported  by  a list  of  committee-men  numbering  twenty-four. 
Although  a little  more  than  one  year  for  each  name  has  elapsed,  but  four 
of  the  twenty-four  are  alive  to  rejoice  over  the  consummation  of  their  noble 
aims.  These  are  Philip  E.  Thomas,  Thomas  Ellicott,  Benjamin  C.  Howard, 
and  John  B.  Morris.  John  V.  L.  McMahon,  an  eminent  lawyer  of  Balti- 
more, drafted  the  charter.  The  best  attestation  of  the  comprehensiveness 
of  his  ability  and  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  laws  bearing  on  rail- 
road corporations,  is  found  in  the  fact  that  most  of  the  later  charters  have 
followed  this  draft  as  their  model.  Mr.  McMahon  was,  luckily,  a member 
of  the  Maryland  legislature  at  the  time  of  the  application  for  a charter,  and 
did  indispensible  service  in  the  procurement  thereof,  which  was  finally  con- 
summated, not  without  strong  opposition  from  a source  which  will  come  un- 
der notice  hereafter.  There  is  an  anecdote  given,  in  connection  with  the 
application  for  this  charter,  which  is  richly  worth  the  space  it  will  occupy, 
and  therefore  we  give  it,  thus : — 

After  Mr.  McMahon  had  prepared  the  document  referred  to  in  the  text,  it  was 
read  by  him  to  the  committee  for  their  adoption.  During  the  reading,  as  pro- 
vision after  provision  was  gone  over,  and  the  varied  and  comprehensive  powers 
which  the  distinguished  author  had  embraced  in  it  were  one  by  one  unfolded, 
the  venerable  Robert  Oliver  arose,  and  in  his  peculiarly  blunt  and  off-hand  man- 
ner exclaimed,  “ Stop,  man ; yonire  asking  for  more  than  the  Lords  Prayer''  Mr. 
McMahon  smilingly  replied,  ^ that  it  was  all  necessary,  and  the  more  that  they 
asked  for  the  more  they  would  get”  Mr.  Oliver  then  rejoined,  “ Right,  man; 
go  on," 

A company  was  duly  organized  on  the  24th  day  of  April,  1827,  of 
. which  Philip  E.  Thomas  was  made  president,  and  George  Brown  secretary 
— a procedure  so  different  from  the  treatment  too  frequently  extended  to  the 
actual  discoverers  and  projectors  of  the  world’s  greatest  enterprises,  that  we 
take  peculiar  pleasure  in  directing  attention  to  it.  The  first  Board  of  Direc- 
tors consisted  of  Charles  Carroll,  of  Carrollton,  William  Patterson,  Robert 
Oliver,  Alexander  Brown,  Isaac  McKim,  William  Lorman,  George  Hoffman, 
Philip  E.  Thomas,  Thomas  Ellicott,  John  B.  Morris,  Talbot  Jones,  and  Wil- 
liam Stewart.  The  funeral  knell  has,  alas ! announced  the  procession  which 
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accompanied  every  one  of  these  honored  men  to  his  last  resting-place,  except 
four,  viz : Messrs.  Thomas,  Brown,  Ellicott,  and  Patterson.  To  the  sleep- 
less vigilance  and  exhaustless  zeal  which  characterized  these  pioneer  officials, 
the  evidence  at  hand  does  full  justice.'  But  there  is  one  fact  illustrative  of 
the  rare  characteristics  of  the  venerable  first  president,  which  we  do  not 
recollect  to  have  seen  stated  elsewhere.  As  it  happens  to  be  in  our  posses- 
sion from  a reliable  source,  we  think  it  right  to  give  it  in  this  connection.  It 
was  the  utter  and  frequent  refusal  of  Mr.  Thomas  to  receive  various  com- 
pensations voted  him,  although  assuming  the  usual  form  of  a “ salary  ” — 
and  this  while  his  private  business  was  notoriously  suffering  from  the  almost 
total  absorption  of  his  time  and  talents  by  his  labors  as  president  of  the 
road ! The  official  organization  of  the  company  stands  now  as  follows  : — 

Wm.  G.  Harrison,  President. 

J.  J.  Atkinson,  Treasurer  and  Secretary. 

DIRROTORS. 

Henry  S.  Garrett,  Thomas  Winans,  M.  Newcomer, 

Cyrus  Gault,  BenJ.  C.  Howard,  Columbus  O’Donnell, 

James  George,  Chas.  M.  Keyser,  Edward  Patterson, 

Thomas  W.  Hellen,  George  W.  Hughes,  Samuel  W.  Smith, 

A.  B.  Hanson,  Fielding  Lucas,  Jr.  Wesley  Starr, 

John  Hoffman,  William  McKim,  J.  J.  Turner, 

Johns  Hopkins,  Peter  Mowell,  Nathan  Tyson, 

Joshua  Vansant 

Wm.  Parker,  General  Superintendent.  S.  J.  Hayes,  ^faster  cf  Machinery. 

WiNDALL  Bollman,  Master  of  Road.  L.  M.  Colr,  Master  ^ Transportation. 

B.  H.  Latrobx,  Chief  Engineer. 

On  the  resignation  of  President  Thomas,  in  1836,  an  event  postponed 
most  reluctantly  for  ten  long  years,  at  the  earnest  request  of  his  colleagues, 
Joseph  B.  Patterson,  whose  father  had  been  among  the  most  efficient  of  the 
pioneer  directors,  was  chosen  President  pro  tern,  llie  second  regular  Presi- 
dent was  the  Hon.  Louis  McLane,  who  entered  upon  his  duties  in  1837. 
His  name  is  historically  associated  with  the  responsible  mission  to  the  Court 
of  St  Jame-,  and  the  influence  of  his  diplomatic  distinction  abroad  was  found 
most  fortuitous  in  various  pecuniary  negotiations  with  the  Barings  and 
others,  which  were  indispensable,  especially  amid  the  early  struggles  of  the 
road  against  difficulties  peculiar  to  all  such  pioneering  operations,  but  not 
foreseen  by  the  actors — and  luckily  hidden  are  they  from  such ! For,  if 
foreseen,  what  doubts  and  despondencies,  and  do  nothings,  would  have 
supplanted  those  hopes  and  energies,  and  self-sustaining  kindred  emotions, 
expressed  by  “ nil  desperandum^'  and  “ excelsior P During  a temporary 
absence  of  President  McLane  in  Europe,  in  the  capacity  of  a special  nego- 
tiating agent,  in  1844,  an  efficient  presiding  officer  was  found,  temporarily, 
in  the  person  of  Samuel  Jones,  Jr.  Mr.  McLane  resigned  in  1849,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Tiioraas  Swann,  who  held  the  position  until  April  of 
the  present  year,  and  of  whom  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  presently, 
in  connection  with  the  crowning  achievement  of  his  presidential  career. 
His  successor  is  William  G.  Harrison,  a merchant,  whose  high  commercial 
standing,  based  on  rare  energy,  is  a sufficient  guaranty  that  he  has  been 
well  chosen  for  the  post. 

Before  dismissing  our  allusions  to  personnel  of  this  great  enterprise,  we 
must  do  a passing  act  of  justice  to  others.  The  first  regular  engineers  of 
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the  road  were  Stephen  H.  Long  and  Jonathan  Knight,  both  eminent  in 
their  profession.  They  were  assisted  in  their  earlier  surveys,  <kc.,  by  several 
efiRcient  members  of  the  United  States  Topographical  corps,  who  were  liber- 
ally detailed  for  the  service,  among  whom  were  Captain  William  Gibbs 
McNeill,  Lieutenants  Joshua  Barney,  Isaac  Trimble,  mow  most  usefully  as 
well  as  creditably  employed  as  Superintendent  of  the  Philadelphia,  Wil- 
mington, and  Baltimore  Railroad,)  Richard  K Hazzard,  William  Cook, 
Walter  Gwynn,  and  John  L.  Dillahunty,  of  the  artillery  corps,  with  William 
Harrison,  Jr.,  as  assistant  engineer.*  The  present  chief  engineer  is  Benjamin 
H.  Latrobe,  whose  portrait  speaks  the  indomitable  perseverance  as  well  as 
scientific  acumen,  of  the  man  whose  genius  has  directed  the  long  and  fearful 
yet  gloriously  successful  struggle  of  this  great  enterprise,  against  those  natu- 
ral barriers,  “ Pelion  on  Ossa  piled,”  presented  by  the  Alleghanies,  hereafter 
to  be  traced  to  their  consummation  in  the  opening  of  the  Road  to  its  West- 
ern terminus  at  Wheeling. 

Without  caring  to  mark  dates,  or  miuutiie  incompatible  with  this  outline 
sketch,  we  now  proceed  to  notice  some  of  the  extraordinary  unnatural 
barriers  which  the  earlier  directors  of  the  work  under  notice  had  to  encoun- 
ter. Of  the  ordinary  and  not  unnatural  embarrassments  encountered,  rinan- 
dally,  we  shall  not  stop  to  speak.  As  a forerunner,  in  Maryland  as  else- 
where, in  the  progress  of  Internal  Improvements,  which  started  with  the  now 
almost  obsolete  “turnpike,”  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  had  been  char- 
tered. In  view  not  only  of  its  evident  incapacity  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  mineral  transportations  alone,  leaving  personal  locomotion  out  of  the  ac- 
count, but  of  its  running  through  Maryland  to  a terminus  within  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  projectors  of  the  Railroad  felt  warranted,  (and  subsequent 
developments  have  justified  them  most  fully,)  in  entering  a field  of  competi 
tion  whose  attempted  closure  against  them  they  had  no  natural  or  equitable 
reason  to  anticipate,  especially  in  an  age  noted  for  the  virtue  of  competition. 
But  they  were  doomed  to  disappointment.  The  various  pauses  in  their 
operations,  which  left  their  actual  terminus  at  Ellicott’s  Mills,  only  fourteen 
miles  from  Baltimore,  in  1830,  and  at  Frederick  City,  sixty-one  miles  dis- 
tant, in  1831,  received  a most  mortifying  prolongation,  for  nearly  three  im- 
patient years,  at  the  “ Point  of  Rocks,”  whilom  specially  noted,  not  alone  for 
the  scenic  grandeur  of  its  precipitous  projecture,  over  the  rocky-beded  Poto- 
naac,  from  the  Catoctin  Mountain,  but  for  the  untoward  incidents  of  railroad 
history,  to  which  we  are  about  to  refer.  Our  allusion  is,  here,  to  legal  in- 
junctions repeatedly  obtained  against  the  Railroad  Company  by  the  Canal 
Company.  The  Point  of  Rocks  became  a sort  of  Thermopylae  for  this  inter- 
nal improvement  war,  over  which  Neptune  and  Vulcan,  if  we  may  be  allow- 
ed such  a mythological  allusion  in  so  grave  and  practical  a connection,  were 
the  presiding  deities — Water  against  Ron,  to  modernize  the  figure — and  in 
Which,  fortunately  for  the  true  interests  of  the  State  and  the  country  at  large, 
the  trident  was  made  to  yield  to  the  sledge,  as  we  sbaH  see. 

After  trying  the  virtue  of  friendly  negotiation,  for  a considerable  time,  in 
vain,  the  contest  was  finally  settled  by  the  Legislature  of  Maryland,  in 
1833,  through  the  operations  of  a special  act,  the  history  of  the  procurement 
whereof  brings  into  view  two  gentlemen,  not  yet  mentioned,  whose  legis- 
lative services  in  that  behalf  a-e  worthy  of  honorable  mention.  We  allude 
to  Charles  F.  Mayer  of  Baltimore,  and  B.  Pigman,  of  Cumberland,  who 

* LleatenftDt  George  WhUUer,  of  the  Annj,  also  roodertd  important  pioneering  serricea  to  this 
•\iterprlse. 
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were  both,  at  that  juncture,  prominent  and  active  members  of  the  Mary- 
land Legislature.  Thus  happily  was  terminated  a contest  which  the  mutual 
interests  of  two  great  works,  viewed  without  the  distorting  glasses  of 
Jealousy  and  Prejudice,  would  have  converted  into  a friendly  competition, 
instead  of  an  imbittered  rivalry.  And  here  we  would  take  occasion  to 
quote  the  eloquent  and  justice-meting  language  of  the  present  Governor 
Maryland,  (Enoch  Louis  Lowe,)  in  a speech  made  at  Wheeling,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Railroad  Celebration  at  that  point  He  justly  said : — 

No  flight  of  imagination  was  so  daring,  or  fancy  so  bold,  as  to  conceive  of 
such  an  undertaking  when  he  was  a boy.  Then  Railroads  were  regarded  as 
suited  only  to  level  countries.  Who  then  dreamed  of  the  Cyclopean  labor  that 
could  penetrate  the  earth,  bridge  the  dizzy  ravine,  and  conquer  the  mountain 
bights,  which  it  wearies  the  wing  of  the  Eagle  to  surmount.  It  was  a brilliant 
conception — a sublime  idea,  a great  design — thus  to  draw  together  by  iron  bands 
the  wealth  of  the  Ohio  Valley  and  the  enterprise  of  the  East,  between  which  a 
stem  nature  had  seemed  to  interpose  insurmountable  barriers.  It  had  been  ac- 
complished by  the  intelligent  appreciation  of  Virginia,  and  the  inflexible  will  of 
Maryland.  It  had  been  accomplished^  too^  without  imposing  upon  the  people  of 
Maryland  the  slightest  burden.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company  had 
never  failed  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  loan  made  by  the  State  to  its  use^  and  had 
therefore  never  oeen  the  cause  of  the  levying  of  one  dollar  of  taxation.  That  Com- 
pany had  asked  only  for  the  temporary  use  of  the  State’s  credit  to  a limited 
amount,  for  which  it  was  now  about  to  make,  in  substantial  and  lasting  benefits 
a most  liberal  return.  The  Company,  alone  but  self-reliant,  had  borne  its  own 
burdens  for  twenty-five  years,  overcoming  obstacles  and  averting  dangers,  of 
which  the  public  have  never  had  more  tlian  a very  indistinct  idea.  At  many 
critical  junctures,  it  would  have  been  fatal  to  the  work,  had  the  real  difilculties, 
by  which  it  was  surrounded,  been  generally  known  to  the  community.  Whilst 
often  secretly  struggling  to  maintain  its  ground,  it  never  failed  to  hold  fast  to 
the  confidence  of  its  friends.  When  the  other  works  of  Maryland  were  envel- 
oped in  gloom,  and  when  the  voice  of  repudiation  was  heard  in  the  State,  this 
great  company  did  not  compromise  a jot  of  its  honor,  nor  in  the  least  abate  the 
ardor  of  its  early  ambition. 

The  fourth  day  of  July,  1828,  and  the  tenth  day  of  January,  1853,  dated 
proud  eras  in  the  history  of  Baltimore  and  the  state  of  which  she  is  a com- 
mercial ornament — and  the  whole  country,  we  might  truthfully  add,  in  view 
of  the  actual  national  bearings  of  the  great  enterprise  under  contemplation. 
On  the  first- named  day,  the  corner  stone  of  the  Baltimore  Ohio  Railway 
was  laid  by  Charles  Carroll,  of  Carrollton,  who  remarked  to  a friend,  after 
he  had  performed  the  grateful  service — “ I consider  this  among  the  most 
important  acts  of  my  life^  second  only  to  my  signing  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence^ if  even  it  he  second  to  ikatl'^  Mr.  Carroll  was  then  venerable 
indeed,  being  90  years  of  age  and  upwards,  and  the  only  surviving  actor  in 
the  memorable  scene  to  which  he  alluded.  The  second  day  was  that  whose 
sun  witnessed  the  celebration  of  the  opening  of  the  road  to  its  ultimate  west- 
ern terminus  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Ohio,  at  Wheeling,  Va,  The  exultant 
scenes  presented  in  Baltimore  on  the  first-named  occasion,  are  to  us  but  mat- 
ters of  pleasing  record.  We  can  well  conceive  of  the  moral  grandeur  pre- 
sented in  a united  celebration  of  such  an  event,  by  the  gorgeous  and  impos- 
ing procession  which  was  had,  in  which  all  classes  united,  from  the  most 
plodding  delver  and  the  most  humble  menial  to  the  wealthiest  merchant  and 
the  most  renowned  professional — for  not  a trade  or  calling  but  sent  forth  its 
swarms  of  members,  to  rejoice  in  the  fullness  of  an  exuberant  joy ! Multi- 
tudes flocked  from  different  parts  of  the  country,  to  see  the  first  great  railway 
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commenced.  There  were  persons  present  from  all  parts  of  Europe  even. 
It  may  be  well  to  add  here,  in  passing,  that  among  those  whom  the  news 
of  the  “ actual  commencement  ” attracted  was  Baron  Kruder,  then  Russian 
envoy.  Having  taken  a ride  in  a rail-car,  named  “^jEoIus,”  invented  by  E. 
Thomas,  and  which  was  used  when  the  question  of  best  locomotive  power 
had  not  reached  the  present  contest  between  caloric  and  steam,  the  Baron 
was  so  much  pleased,  and  expressed  such  a strong  desire  to  have  his  own 
country  benefited  by  the  invention,  that  Philip  E.  Thomas,  the  President  of 
the  company,  caused  a model  to  be  constructed,  with  Ross  Winan’s  friction 
wheels  attached,  and  presented  to  him,  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Emperor.  A 
scientific  delegation  from  Russia  soon  followed,  whose  report  induced  the 
Emperor  to  send  for  Mr.  Winans  to  superintend  the  construction  of  the  first 
great  railway  in  his  dominions. 

Of  the  doings  of  the  tenth  of  January  we  were  an  eye  and  ear  witness,  as 
an  invited  guest.  And  a proud  occasion  it  was.  We  regret  that  we  have 
not  room  for  a full  description  of  it.  The  temporary  arrangement  by  which 
the  “ Broad  Tree  Tunnel,”  since  completed  through  the  mountain  barrier, 
was  then  safely  passed  by  a train  containing  some  five  hundred  officials  and 
invited  guests,  was  of  itself  a sufficient  monument  of  the  skill  of  the  chief 
engineer,  Mr.  Latrobe,  a gentleman  whom  we  beg  the  reader,  in  passing,  not 
to  confound  with  his  more  widely  known  brother,  John  H.  B.  Latrobe,  Esq., 
the  eminent  attorney  of  the  company.  It  consisted  of  an  ascent  and  descent, 
in  a sort  of  “ zig-zag  ” direction,  by  means  of  what  would  be  technically 
called  “ Y ” switches,  whereby  the  train  was  first  pushed  up  the  mountain 
fbr  an  available  distance,  and  then  pulled  down  again  a less  distance  ob* 
liquely,  and  then  again  pushed  up,  on  the  same  principle  that  your  horse 
will  pursue  his  “ winding  way”  over  a pathless  acclivity,  if  left  to  his  natural 
instincts  and  muscular  management.  The  train  was  thus  passed  over,  in 
segments.  As  the  occupants  of  these  sectional  trains  of  crowded  cars  passed 
and  repassed  each  other,  now  gazing  cheeringly  upward,  now  downward, 
with  the  waving  of  banners,  and  the  reverberations  of  music  from  an  accom- 
panying band,  the  puffing  of  laboring  engines,  and  the  smoky  flames  rolling 
from  the  steam-horse’s  nostrils,  a tout  ememhle  of  wild  and  fearful  grandeur 
was  presented,  such  as  it  woul  i have  been  almost  worth  a pilgrimage  to 
witness.  Nothing  less  bold  in  conception  and  thrilling  in  execution,  than 
the  army  of  Napoleon  scaling  those  immense  barriers  where  “ Alps  on  Alps 
arise,”  could  furnish  a parallel  of  sublimity  and  awe  to  this  achievement  of 
engineering  science.  The  committee  of  arrangements,  under  whose  charge 
this  wondrous  feat  was  performed,  were  Joshua  Vansant,  Jacob  G.  Davies, 
Benjamin  Deford,  C.  M.  Keyser,  and  J.  J.  Turner,  all  prominent  citizens,  and 
efficient  directors  of  the  road  at  the  time. 

At  Wheeling,  a warm  municipal  and  popular  welcome  awaited  us.  Con- 
gratulatory speeches  passed  between  the  Mayor  of  that  prosperous  city,  (Mr, 
Nelson,)  and  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  (Mr.  Johnson,)  on  the  part  of  the 
Old  Dominion,  and  the  President  of  the  Railroad  Company,  (Mr.  Swann,) 
and  the  Governor  of  Maryland,  (Mr.  Lowe;)  and  a grand  Corporation  Ban- 
quet closed  the  joyous  scene  of  festivities,  celebrating  an  event  which  was  of 
wr-reaching  and  incalculable  import  to  the  dwellers  of  the  West  and  the 
East  alike,  whose  swarming  attendance  attested  their  deep  interest  therem. 
Of  this,  we  have  already  practical  and  tangible  evidence.  Aided,  co-opera- 
tingly,  by  a line  of  capacious  and  attractive  steamers,  runniug^be tween  Wheel- 
ing and  Cincinnati  and  Louisville,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  is,  at  the 
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date  of  our  writing,  doing  an  amount  of  business  which  the  reports  of  the 
indefatigable  Treasurer  of  the  Company,  (Mr.  Atkinson,)  and  of  the  retiring 
President,  (Mr.  Swann,)  estimate  at  nearly  double  that  of  the  corresponding 
periods  of  even  1852.  Take  the  following  exhibit  in  point: — 

The  official  returns  of  the  business  of  the  road  for  the  past  month,  (March, 
1853,)  as  communicated  to  the  Board,  confirm  the  gratifying  prospects  held  out 
by  Mr.  Swann.  As  compared  with  the  month  of  March,  1852,  these  returns  show 
the  following  results : — 


Main  Slam.  ISj!. 

Passengers $46,872  68  $26,489  64 

Freight 169,894  79  93,608  72 


$216,266  37  $110,098  26 

This  gives  an  increase  for  March,  1853,  over  March  of  1852,  of  $76,286  07  for 
freights,  and  $20,883  04  fur  passengers,  making  the  total  increase  of  receipts  on 
the  Main  Stem  of  $97,169  11. 

Waahlngtun  Branch.  18S3.  18SI. 


PiMeengers $46.71161  $28,989  97 

Freight 8,441  41  7,198  86 


$64,163  02  $31,138  32 

This  shows  thst  the  increase  on  the  Washington  Branch  was  921,771  64  for 
passengers,  91  ,243  06  for  freight,  making  a total  of  $22,014  70. 

The  total  receipts  on  the  two  roads  (the  Main  Stem  and  the  Washington 
Branch)  were  as  follows: — March,  1853,  $270,420  39;  March,  1852,  $150,236 
58;  making  a total  increase  of  $120,183  81. 

The  general  commercial  importance  of  the  connections  of  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad  with  the  great  lines  of  Atlantic-ward  trade  and' travel  in 
the  great  West,  will  jusiify  us  in  embodying,  with  the  aid  of  the  industrious 
and  intelligent,  though  too  modest  unknown  author  of  the  book  which  has 
furnished  a text  to  this  article,  a full  sketch  thereof  in  this  place : — 

The  Central  Ohio  Railroad,  reaching  from  Wheeling  through  2^ne8ville  and 
Newark  to  Columbus,  and  thence  through  Xenia  to  Cincinnati,  is  partly  finished 
and  in  operation,  and  the  remainder  under  contract  with  a prospect  of  speedy 
completion.  The  importance  of  this  line  to  the  city  of  Baltimore  is  very  great, 
as  it  may  give  her  the  earliest  railway  connection  with  Cincinnati. 

The  Northwestern,  or  Parkersburg  Road,  brancbinff  from  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad  at  Three  Forks,  (two  hundred  and  eighty  miles  from  Baltimore, 
and  ninety-nine  miles  from  Wheeling,)  and  striking  the  Ohio  ninety  miles  by  the 
river  below  Wheeling,  is  under  contract,  and  rapidly  progressing,  with  $3,000,000 
of  available  funds,  under  the  superintendence  of  B.  H.  l^trobe  as  chief  engineer. 
When  completed  it  will  give  B^timore  a connection  with  the  Ohio  River  at  this 
more  southern  point  of  Virmnia,  by  a road  three  hundred  and  eighty-five  miles  in 
length,  and  only  five  miles  longer  than  that  to  Wheeling,  while  the  distance  from 
Parkersburg  to  Cincinnati  by  the  Hillsborough  line  of  Railroad  will  be  but  one 
hundred  ana  seventy-eight  miles — making  the  total  from  Baltimore  to  Oinoinnati 
by  this  route  but  five  hundred  and  sixty-three  miles,  without  aiw  of  the  reductions 
of  distance  by  future  improvements  in  the  location  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad  at  and  east  of  Cumberland  that  may  hereafter  be  made. 

On  the  completion  of  the  road  to  Parkersbug,  and  thence  via  Hillsboroagh  to 
Cincinnati,  which  may  be  expected  early  in  1856,  passengers  will  be  conveyed  to 
Cincinnati  in  twenty-six  hours — while  those  who  prefer  the  slower  but  perhaps 
more  agreeable  water  conveyance  from  Parkersburg  to  Cincinnati,  can  take  tbg 
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alternative  by  losing  twelve  or  fourteen  hours  of  time.  The  steady  perseverance 
with  which  tlie  corporate  authorities  of  Baltimore  have  sustained  the  charter  of 
the  Northwestern  road  to  Parkersburg,  by  extending  her  aid  to  the  amount  of 
$1,600,000,  whilst  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  has  subscribed  $1,000,000, 
and  our  citizens  about  $600,000,  shows  that  a just  estimation  is  placed  on  the 
importance  of  this  great  connection.  It  is  believed  that  no  step  has  heretofore 
been  taken  in  reference  to  the  internal  improvement  system  of  the  state  of  Mary- 
land, which  has  excited  more  interest  both  east  and  west  of  the  Ohio  River. 

The  Northwestern  Road,  connecting  at  Parkersburg  with  the  Great  Southern 
line  of  Ohio,  via  Jackson  and  Hillsborough,  and  through  that  channel  with  Cin- 
cinnati, and  also  through  Maysville  with  the  cities  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee, 
and  by  a continuation  of  the  “air  line”  through  Cincinnati  to  St.  Louis, and  from 
thence  to  the  Pacific,  must  command,  in  connection  with  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad,  a full  share  of  the  through  travel  destined  for  any  point  upon  the  sea- 
board north  of  Richmond. 

The  central  lines  through  Ohio  before  adverted  to,  will  also  place  the  city  of 
Baltimore  in  connection  with  the  trade  and  travel  of  the  vast  and  fertile  region  of 
Central  Ohio  through  which  it  passes,  including  Zanesville,  Newark,  and  Colum- 
bus, from  which  places  various  connections  are  made  with  other  roads  now  in 
operation  through  all  that  section  of  the  state  to  Lake  Eric. 

Other  connections  with  the  railway  system  of  Ohio  and  the  states  west  and 
north  of  it,  will  shortly  be  made,  and  will  give  to  Baltimore  her  fair  share  of  the 
increasing  traflic  of  that  populous  countiy. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  anticipations  of  Messrs.  Thomas  and  Brown,  the 
originators  and  founders  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  when  they  asserted 
to  their  fellow-citizens  that  “ nothing  is  now  scanting  to  secure  a great  portion  of 
the  immense  trade  of  the  West  to  Bentimore^  but  the  availing  ourselves  of  the  not- 
ural  advantages  which  toe  possess,  and  the  faithful  application  of  the  means  within 
our  power,''  have  been  most  signally  fulfilled  by  the  construction  of  this  truly 
great  railroad  across  the  Alleghanies  to  the  Western  waters. 

The  volume  from  which  materials  for  this  article  have  been  freely 
drawn,  contains  portraits  of  the  late  Charles  Carroll,  of  Carrollton,  who,  as 
we  have  seen,  officiated  so  appropriately  at  the  laying  of  the  corner  stone  of 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  Presidents  Thomas,  McLane,  and  Swann, 
and  Mr.  Latrobe,  the  chief  engineer,  and  also  a map  of  the  road  and  its  con- 
nections. In  its  typographical  execution  and  arrangement,  it  is  altogether 
creditable  to  the  publishers.  The  historic  and  present  facts  it  embodies  can- 
not fail  to  be  of  service  to  the  great  enterprise  whose  honorable  history  and 
fitr-reaebing  usefulness  it  was  designed  to  record  and  promote.  With  this 
impression,  we  have  cheerfully  aided  to  spread  them  before  the  commercial 
community. 


Art.  f I.— BANK  NOTE  COUNTERFEITS  AND  ALTERATIONS:  THEIR  RENEDT. 

The  confidence  of  the  people  in  the  bank  note  currency  of  New  Yoik 
has  never  been  so  firm  as  at  the  present  time.  This  confidence  it  is  for  the 
interest,  not  only  of  bank  stockholders,  but  of  the  people  everywhere,  to  re- 
tain and  increase  ; and  under  its  present  general  banking  law,  if  its  execu- 
tion is  given  to  competent,  faithful  and  honest  officers,  confidence  everywhere 
in  its  paper  issues  will  speedily  be  attained.  Presuming,  then,  that  the 
present  law  of  New  York  is  a good  one ; that  if  the  securities  deposited  for 
•circulating  notes  are  received  with  the  close  scrutiny  the  law  contemplates, 
•no  loss  can  hereafter  fall  upon  the  holder  of  its  currency ; that  the  million- 
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are  and  the  poorest  laborer  alike,  whether  storing  away  at  night  well  filhd 
vaults  or  a single  note,  may  sleep  confident  that  the  morning  light  will 
bring  with  it  no  news  of  sudden  calamity  or  base  fraud,  by  which  the  accu- 
mulations of  years,  or  the  hard  earned  wages  of  a day,  are  made  but  worth- 
less rags  instead  of  the  money  they  represent ; that  this  law  is  really  wor- 
thy of  all  the  confidence  it  may  receive,  there  still  remains  a formidable  ob- 
stacle to  the  use  of  our  present  paper  currency.  The  difficulty,  to-day,  is 
not  so  much  in  obtaining  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  the  genuine  issues 
of  legalized  banking  institutions,  as  in  determining  which  are  these  genuine 
issues.  When  the  counterfeiter  becomes  so  skillful  that,  with  his  work,  he 
deceives,  not  only  those  unacquainted  with  bank  notes  and  the  usual  meth- 
od of  detecting  his  issues,  but  good  judges ; when  even  bank  officers,  them- 
selves, receive  false  issues  with  false  signatures  of  their  own  bank  without 
detection,  as  in  a late  instance  that  came  under  our  observation ; when  there 
are  counterfeiters  at  work  in  every  town,  thriving  in  their  lawless  occupa- 
tions, and  when  each  issue  of  the  press  announces  a new  and  still  more  in- 
genious result  of  their  workmanship  ; there  would  certainly  seem  to  be  dan- 
ger that  the  whole  system  of  bank  paper  for  currency  may  yet  have  to  be 
abandoned.  In  such  a state  of  things,  not  only  duty,  but  imperative  ne- 
cessity demands  of  the  banker  a remedy  against  so  rapidly  a growing  evil. 

Of  late  the  arts  of  the  counterfeiter  have  been  turned  to  a comparatively 
new  branch  of  the  profession.  The  counterfeiter,  the  educated  in  his  call- 
ing, and  prince  among  the  rascals  of  his  clique,  still  finds  his  trade  full  of 
danger  and  difficulty.  The  most  ingenious  of  the  race,  in  many  cases,  find 
their  work,  if  not  themselves,  detected  long  before  a “ good  circulation”  is 
obtained.  Their  work,  often  prepared  with  great  care  and  with  expensive 
t3ols,  is  frequently  detected  and  announced  ^fore  enough  is  issued  to  well 
pay  the  printer.  The  part  of  their  trade,  therefore,  known  as  the  “ altera- 
tion of  bank  bills”  presents  them  with  unequalled  attractions.  With  no  ne- 
cessity for  tools  nor  any  of  the  implements  of  the  old  fashioned  counter- 
feiter, requiring  only  a few  easily  obtained  chemical  substances,  a fine  quality 
of  glue,  and  a pair  of  scissors,  to  complete  their  kit,  a few  hours  will  trans- 
form many  an  insignificant  one  to  tens  and  twenties,  apparently  as  good  as 
ever  issued.  In  these  alterations  the  engraver,  instead  of  being  a hindrance, 
is  frequently  of  decided  service  to  the  counterfeiter.  In  many  instancy, 
using  the  same  die  and  vignette  indiscriminately  for  the  small  denomination 
of  one  bank  and  the  large  denominations  of  others,  the  engraver  has  already 
destroyed  much  of  the  aid  association  might  furnish  in  the  detection  of  al- 
tered bills.  The  counterfeiter,  taking  advantage  of  this  fact,  and  clipping, 
at  pleasure,  a die  or  word  from  one  bill,  with  little  ingenuity  can  change  the 
denomination  of  another.  To  these  alterations  the  notes  of  all  banks  are 
subject,  and  no  art  of  the  engraver  has  yet  proved  a barrier  to  such  tricks. 
Not  only  is  the  prominent  cUe  that  denotes  the  denomination  entirely  ab- 
stracted, and  a new  one  replaced,  but  even  the  fine  lettering  of  the  border 
and  the  centre,  with  equal  fecility  are  exchanged.  If  the  engraver  uses 
large  letters,  these  disciples  of  Lucifer  either  extract  the  impression  entirely, 
or  themselves  use  a similar  letter  for  bills  not  provided  with  the  preventive. 
Black  ink,  red  ink,  large  letters,  borders  and  stripes,  although  at  first  of  good 
service,  in  the  end  seem  to  facilitate  rather  than  retard  them  in  the  profes- 
sion they  so  perse veringly  continue  to  practice,  and  the  work  goes  on,  filling 
their  pockets,  and  fleecing  many  an  honest  laborer  or  tradesman.  Yet  there 
seems  to  be,  comparatively,  little  effort  to  prevent  such  transactions.  A 
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thorough  organization  among  bankers,  and  a fund  provided  for  the  purpose 
of  detecting  the  counterfeiter,  an  effort  to  use  but  one,  and  that  the  best, 
kind  of  bank  note  paper,  to  increase  the  variety  of  engravings  so  that  the 
same  vignette  shall  not  appear  upon  the  issues  of  different  banks,  or  at  least 
upon  notes  of  different  denominations ; to  lessen  the  number  and  make 
more  unifo:m  the  registers’  signatures  at  the  state  department;  these  things, 
and  others  that  may  hereafter  be  suggested,  would  do  much  to  make  the 
business  of  the  counterfeiter  more  difficult,  and  assist  in  his  detection.  To 
prevent  the  alteration  of  bank  notes  a simple  remedy  exists,  yet  untried,  and 
which  we  have  the  confidence  to  believe  might,  if  thoroughly  tested,  prove  a 
perfect  preventive.  The  bank  teller  detects  the  worst  alterations  from  asso- 
ciation, and,  if  the  prominent  engraving  of  a note  is  well  remembered,  he 
will  not  be  deceived  though  the  pasting  process  be  done  with  the  greatest 
degree  of  nicety.  If,  for  instance,  the  vignette  of  some  one  dollar  bill  is 
known  to  be  a blacksmith,  the  first  glance  at  the  engraving  will  convey  to 
the  mind  its  value,  let  the  apparent  denomination  be  what  it  may.  If,  then, 
the  engraver,  in  making  up  the  plate  for  a one  doUar  note,  uniformly  com- 
poses the  vignette  of  one  and  only  one  prominent  object,  the  two,  three  and 
five,  in  like  manner,  always  of  two^  three  and  five  prominent  objects ; the 
ten  always  of  more  than  five^  and  the  twenty  of  more  than  ten,  no  matter 
what  these  objects  may  be,  the  poorest  judge  of  money  cannot  be  deceived 
with  I agard  to  their  value.  The  fifty,  the  hundred,  and  the  thousand  dollar 
note  do  not  circulate  so  generally,  and  are  always  received  with  more  cau- 
tion, so  that  alterations  of  that  kind  are  comparatively  uncommon.  In  or- 
der to  make  the  bank  note  still  more  secure,  every  engra\  ing,  whether  large 
or  small,  at  the  end  or  between  the  signatures,  should  also  denote  the  de- 
nomination, until  to  alter  a bill  will  be  to  deface  its  whole  appearance.  In 
engraving  the  different  denominations  of  a bank,  the  vignette  of  the  one 
should  always  be  the  smallest  in  size,  the  two,  three  and  five  gradually  in- 
creasing, the  ten  covering  one  half  of  the  length  of  the  bill,  and  the  fifty 
and  hundred  its  whole  extent.  By  this  arrangement  the  engraver  may  add 
much  to  the  beauty  of  a set  of  engravings,  and  need  use  neither  the  large 
red  letters  nor  the  heavy  border,  which  so  mar  the  general  appearance  of 
the  bank  note.  We  believe  that  thus,  by  the  help  of  association,  a preven- 
tive against  all  bank  note  alterations  may  be  obtained,  and  we  hope  yet  to 
see  the  plan  tested  by  engravers  and  new  banking  institutions.  k. 
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LIBEL  FOB  COLLISION. 

The  United  States  District  Court.  In  Admiralty,  by  Hon.  Judge  Jndson. 
The  Williamsburg  Ferry  Company  vs.  the  steamboat  Chelsea. 

The  libellants  are  an  incorporated  company,  under  an  act  of  the  General  As* 
sembly  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  their  steam  ferry  boats  ply  between 
Williamsburgh  and  Peck  slip.  New  York;  they  were  the  owners  of  Uie  steam 
ferry  boat  Oneota,  which,  on  the  20th  June,  1851,  was  made  fast  to  the  bulkhead, 
on  the  Williamsburgh  side  of  the  East  river,  at  or  near  the  foot  of  South  Eighth 
street,  in  the  village  of  Williamsburgh,  undergoing  necessary  and  needful  re- 
pairs ; that  directly  above  the  Oneota  she  was  protected  by  the  long  South  pier 
which  guards  the  Jackson  street  ferry  boats  as  they  enter  their  dock  on  the 
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WillumiJiburgh  side  of  the  river ; on  the  outer  side  of  the  Oneota  lay  a float  or 
stag^  made  fast  to  the  Oneota,  upon  which  the  men  were  standing  while  the 
repairs  were  being  made ; the  pier  immediately  above  the  Oneota  extends  more 
than  one  hundred  feet  into  the  East  river,  at  right  angles  with  the  bulkhead  or 
wharf  to  which  the  Oneota  was  made  fast;  and  at  Uie  time  of  the  collision,  a 
plank  run  from  the  pier  to  the  stern  of  the  Oneota,  upon  which  the  workmen 
passed  and  repassed  while  the  repairs  were  going  on.  There  was  no  controversy 
about  the  facta  thus  far.  The  answer  of  the  respondents  admits  that  they  are 
the  owners  of  the  steamboat  Chelsea,  and  by  way  of  defense,  the  answer  alleges 
that  at  the  time  of  the  supposed  collision,  the  tide  was  running  strong  flood,  and 
from  the  formation  of  the  docks,  vessels  bound  up  the  East  river  would  set  in 
to  where  the  Oneota  lay.  They  allege  further,  and  make  it  a prominent  part  of 
the  defense,  that  the  Oneota  was  in  an  improper  place,  and  that  she  had  and  de- 
tained alongside  a stage  or  float,  which  could  and  should  have  been  removed.  It 
appears  in  evidence  that,  at  twelve  o'clock  at  noon,  the  steamboat  Chelsea  was 
at  or  near  the  Navy  Yard,  and  in  an  eddy  outside  of  the  current  of  the  river, 
where  she  took  in  tow  the  schooner  Louisa  of  two  hundred  tons  burthen,  and 
making  fast  his  tow  upon  the  starboard  side  of  the  Chelsea,  put  on  steam  for 
pier  No.  9,  down  East  river  at  flood  tide  running  up  East  river,  that  when  the 
Chelsea  with  her  tow  struck  the  tide,  she  was  heading  on  her  proper  course  down 
East  river,  but  not  being  on  strong  headway,  the  tide  struck  her,  turning  her 
head  up  East  river,  out  of  her  proper  course ; and  to  bring  her  back,  the  wheels 
of  the  Chelsea  and  the  Louisa  were  put  hard  astarboard.  The  flood  tide  proved 
too  strong  and  was  rapidly  carrying  the  Chelsea  and  the  Louisa  upon  the  long 
pier  above  the  Oneota,  and  to  prevent  this,  and  to  save  the  Chelsea  and  Louisa 
from  this  disaster,  the  Chelsea  ported  her  wheel  to  wear  round,  and  pass  the  pier 
upon  her  larboard  side.  But  the  scanty  room  and  the  strong  tide,  operating  to- 
other, the  Chelsea  with  her  tow,  were  taken  directly  upon  the  Oneota,  and  her 
float  produced  the  damage  set  forth  in  the  libel.  Substantially  these  are  the 
facts  and  the  case  is  to  be  decided  by  the  law  arising  on  these  facts.  It  is  a 
controversy  regarding  the  law,  rather  than  a controversy  as  to  the  facts  of  the 
case.  Then,  according  to  the  rules  of  law,  where  is  the  fault  ? The  only  fact 
about  w'hich  there  can  be  said  to  be  any  serious  dispute,  is  as  to  the  position  of 
the  Oneota  at  the  time  of  the  collision.  The  answer  alleges,  as  has  already  been 
stated,  that  her  position  was  an  improper  one ; but  the  weight  of  the  evidence 
establishes  beyond  doubt  that  she  was  in  a proper  place,  a usual  place  for  steam- 
boats to  be  made  fast  for  repairs  and  for  other  purposes,  and  the  court  so  flnds 
the  fact.  The  Oneota  then  was  not  in  fault  The  damage  was  incurred  by  the 
Chelsea,  but  whether  she  is  responsible  depends  on  another  inquiry.  Was  the 
collision  the  result  of  inevitable  accident,  or  the  force  of  the  tide,  without  any 
want  of  skill  or  mismanagement  on  the  part  of  the  master  of  the  Chelsea  ? If 
so,  then  there  can  be  no  claim  for  damage  in  this  case.  This  is  the  principal  in- 
quiry, and  in  order  to  dispose  of  this  question  satisfactorily,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  recur  to  the  position  of  the  Chelsea  before  she  weighed  her  anchor,  to  the 
state  of  the  tide  and  current,  the  knowledge  of  their  power  upon  a vessel  at  its 
full  strength,  and  then  the  roanesuvring  of  the  Chelsea  up  to  the  time  of  the  col- 
lision. The  Chelsea  was  at  anchor  in  the  Wallabout  bay,  with  the  schooner 
Louisa  made  fast  upon  her  starboard  side ; she  was  destined  with  her  tow  down 
East  River  to  pier  No.  9.  The  master  of  the  Chelsea  was  an  experienced  pilot, 
accustomed  to  pilotage  on  the  East  River,  and  must  be  presumed  to  know  the 
course  and  power  of  the  tides  and  currents  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  his  steam- 
boat And  the  court  is  not  left  in  doubt  as  to  this  knowledge,  because,  in  the 
answer  it  is  alleged  and  sustained  Iw  the  oath  of  the  party,  “ that  at  the  time  the 
tide  was  running  strong  flood,  and  from  the  formation  of  the  docks  there,  setting 
vessels  bound  up  the  river  into  where  the  Oneota  lay.**  On  this  point  the  evi- 
dence stands  unoontradicted ; that  the  Chelsea  left  her  moorings  at  about  twelve 
o’clock  at  noon,  at  flood  tide,  with  her  heavy  tow  on  her  starboard  aide,  and 
pdshed  into  this  strong  flood  tide  running  up  the  East  River ; and  heading  the 
Chelsea  down  the  river,  this  strong  flood  tide  struck  her  bows,  and  sheared  her 
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up  the  river  in  spite  of  her  steam,  and  her  helm  hove  hard  to  starboard.  From 
the  knowledge  which  every  skilful  pilot  should  possess  of  these  influences,  it 
must  be  deemed  imprudent  and  unskilful  in  the  master  of  the  Chelsea  to  have 
left  her  moorings  at  that  time,  and  in  that  state  of  the  tide,  particularly  with  so 
little  headway  on  his  boat  His  boat  thereupon  became  unmanageable.  Sound 
judgment  should  have  dictated  a much  safer  course  in  waiting  for  a change  of 
the  tide,  or  of  adopting  the  other  alternative  of  getting  up  more  steam  and 
headway  before  throwing  his  boat  into  this  strong  flood  tide.  Then  it  is  quite 
evident  that  the  Louisa  should  have  been  taken  in  tow  on  the  larboard  side  of 
the  Chelsea,  where  the  tide  would  have  had  much  less  power  upon  her,  driving 
both  out  of  their  course.  The  next  error  committed  by  the  Chelsea  was  in  at- 
tempting to  wear  around  by  puttinfr  his  wheel  aport,  after  coming  into  the  strong 
flood  tide,  setting  his  boat  up  the  river.  A much  more  safe  and  judicious  move- 
ment should  have  been  ordered  by  the  master  of  the  Chelsea,  and  that  was,  to 
have  steered  his  boat  up  the  river  until  she  could  have  reached  an  easy  point  in 
the  river,  where  he  mignt  have  wore  the  ship  to  the  larboard.  Had  this  Iwen 
adopted,  the  master  would  have  sufficient  headway  on  his  boat  to  have  regained 
his  intended  course  in  the  direction  of  pier  No.  9.  But  this  was  not  done,  and 
the  master  of  the  Chelsea  ported  his  wheel  to  wear  round  to  regain  bis  intended 
course  down  the  river.  He  assigns  as  a reason  for  this  manoeuvre,  that  he  might 
have  run  foul  of  the  end  of  the  long  pier,  and  injured,  and  perhaps  sunk,  his 
own  boat  This  was  an  insufficient  reason ; first,  because  by  any  proper  skill, 
the  Chelsea  might  have  been  carried  up  the  river  past  the  pier;  and  if  his  wheel 
had  been  kept  hard  astarboard  she  would  have  gone  clear,  with  very  little  loss 
of  time ; and  second,  the  reason  was  insufficient,  because  no  man  has  a right  to 
destroy  his  neighbor's  property  in  saving  his  own.  It  is  not  only  illegal,  but  im- 
moral, to  avoid  an  impending  disaster,  and  throw  it  upon  another.  Suppose  the 
Chelsea  had,  in  that  critical  moment,  yielded  to  this  law  of  morality,  and  per- 
mitted herself  to  run  foul  of  the  pier,  when,  according  to  the  convictions  of  her 
master,  this  was  inevitable,  what  would  have  been  the  consequences?  The 
Oneota  would  have  been  saved,  and  the  Chelsea  would  have  received  the  dam- 
age. It  is  believed  that  such  a result  might  have  been  quite  as  consistent  as  to 
have  shifted  the  misfortune  from  the  wrong  doer  to  an  innocent  party.  To  save 
the  Chelsea  from  this  disaster,  she  is  rounded  to,  by  order  of  the  master,  for 
that  avowed  object,  when  the  consequences  of  a collision  with  the  Oneota  were 
even  to  him  certain.  It  would  have  been  more  magnanimous,  and  I think  much 
more  just,  for  the  Chelsea  to  have  taken  the  risk  of  running  foul  of  the  pier 
herself;  but  even  that  might  have  been  avoided  if  the  master,  instead  of  round- 
ing to,  had  kept  up  the  river,  and  saved  both.  But  there  is  still  another  error, 
too  manifest  to  be  passed  over.  The  moment  the  Chelsea  found  herself  un- 
manageable, with  these  difficulties  in  her  way,  she  should  have  let  go  her  anchor, 
and  that  of  the  schooner  also,  and  remained  until  the  tide  should  favor  her  es- 
cape from  hazard  to  herself  and  danger  to  others.  This  was  neither  done  nor 
attempted.  But  it  is  said  on  the  demnse,  that  these  were  only  errors  in  judg- 
ment, and  that  by  the  laws  of  the  sea,  a master  is  not  required  absolutely  to 
adopt  such  course  as  to  avoid  the  danger,  but  will  be  justified  in  doing  that 
which  at  the  time  he  honestly  believes  will  be  best ; and  to  sustain  this  posiUon, 
the  case  of  Jonathan  Crocket  vs.  the  steamboat  Isaac  Newton,  has  been  cited. 
The  steamboat  Isaac  Newton  in  that  case  was  justified,  because  the  master  of 
the  schooner  pushed  her  out  into  the  tide  without  any  wind  to  fill  her  sails,  so 
that  being  entirely  helpless,  through  the  unskillful  and  imprudent  conduct  of  the 
master  or  the  schooner,  the  collision  took  place.  That  case,  in  principle,  is  like 
the  present,  and  so  far  from  aiding  the  defense,  sustains  most  fully  the  libel  in 
this  case.  As  in  that,  tWe  was  want  of  prudence  and  skill  in  the  master  when 
she  left  a place  of  safety  at  such  a time  of  tide  and  no  wind  to  give  his  vessel 
steerage  way,  so  in  this  there  was  want  of  prudence  and  skill  in  going  into  the 
tide  at  such  a time.  This  was  the  first  great  error  of  the  Chelsea,  and  as  this 
was  followed  up  by  the  subsequent  errors,  which,  in  my  judgment  were  palpa- 
ble errors,  she  must  be  deemed  in  fault,  and  the  decree  must  be  for  libelants 
with  an  order  of  reference. 
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LIBEL  IN  BBM  FOR  WAGES. 

Robert  J.  McKenzie  vs,  the  brig  Richmond. — The  libelant  bring  this  suit  to 
recover  of  the  respondent  as  owner  of  the  brig  Richmond,  five  months’  wages 
as  master,  to  wit : — 


From  November  4th,  1847,  to  April  4th,  1848,  at  the  rate  of  850  per  month  8260  00 
Less  cash * 87  00 


Balaoce $167  00 

Wages  as  mate  of  the  same  brig  at  880  per  month,  from  April  4th,  1848, 

to  November  14ths  1849^,  19  mont^  and  10  days 8580  00 

Wages  as  mate  of  the  same  brig  from  May  27th,  1850,  to  January  28th, 

1851,  8 months,  a/t  830 $240  00 

Wages  as  mate  of  the  same  brig  from  January  28th,  1851,  to  April  9tb, 

1851,  at  835  per  month,  2 months  and  12  days 883  94 


Total 8903  94 

Deduct  the  credit 60  75 


This  is  the  amount  of  the  claim,  and  interest  to  be  added 1843  19 


Means  & Clark,  of  Boston,  owners  of  the  brig  Richmond,  come  in  and  defend 
the  claim,  and  thev  admit  in  their  answer  that  the  libelant  hath  demanded  of  them 
payment  of  this  claim,  as  alleged  in  the  libel,  and  that  payment  was  refused,  but 
the  respondents  deny  all  knowledge  of  the  services  charged  against  their  brig; 
and  they  allege  if  services  were  performed  as  master  or  mate,  that  the  same  were 
rendered  on  the  personal  credit  of  William  McKenzie,  the  former  owner  of  the 
brig,  and  father  of  the  libelant,  and  that  no  credit  whatever  was,  by  the  libelant, 
ever  given  to  the  brig,  and  that  no  services  were,  by  the  libelant,  performed  for 
the  brig  or  on  her  account. 

It  is  further  alleged  in  the  answer,  that  William  McKenzie,,  of  the  State  of 
Maine,  while  building  this  brig,  received  advancements  in  money  to  enable  him 
to  build  said  brig,  and  said  advancements  were  made  at  the  request,  and  with  the 
knowledge  of  this  libelant,  to  his  father,  William  McKenzie ; and  that  on  ac- 
count of  such  advancements  to  William  McKenzie,  he  did,  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember, 1847,  execute  and  deliver  to  Means  Clark  a bill  of  sale  of  half  of  the 
said  brig;  and  afterwards,  to  wit,  on  the  13th  of  May,  1850,  said  William 
McKenzie  executed  and  delivered  to  Means  Clark  a bill  of  sole  of  the  other 
half  of  said  brig,  all  of  which  was  then  well  known  to  this  libelant. 

The  proof  in  the  case,  to  sustain  the  libels  comes  from  the  father  of  the  libel- 
ant, William  McKenzie,  whose  deposition  has  been  read  in  evidence,  and  this 
deposition,  uncontradicted  and  unexplained,  goes  for  to  sustain  the  allegations  in 
the  libel,  and  indeed  supports  it  at  all  points. 

But  the  court  cannot  overlook  the  circumstances  and  proofs  which  counteract 
the  infiuence  of  that  testimony.  These  circumstances  and  proofs  satisfy  the 
court  that  the  demand  set  up  in  the  libel  is  an  unjust  demand. 

The  legal  presumption  is  that  the  wages  have  been  paid  by  the  freight  money 
earned  on  the  several  voyages  performed  by  the  brig. 

It  is  an  ecmitable  presumption  also  that  the  wages  are  not  due.  The  libelant 
was  agent  of  the  fatlier  who  procured  the  advancements  to  be  made  to  him  by 
Means  and  Clark  to  build  the  brig,  and  there  has  been  satisfactory  proof  in  the 
case  that  the  earnings  of  the  brig  were  to  be  paid  over  to  Means  & Clark,  in  the 
redaction  of  these  advancements.  This  has  not  been  done.  The  libelant  was 
privy  to  that  arrangement,  and  beuig  master  or  mate  of  the  brig,  and  constantly 
engaged  in  all  matters  with  regard  to  the  brig,  with  his  father,  it  is  fair  to  pre- 
sume that  this  libelant  was  performing  his  services  for  the  father  to  carry  out 
the  stipulations  and  understandings  of  the  parties,  that  the  earnings  of  the  brig 
should  be  applied  to  reduce  the  debt  of  Means  & Clark. 

This  idea  is  strongly  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  when  each  bill  of  solo  waa 
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executed  by  William  McKenzie  to  Means  & Clark,  that  no  mention  was  made 
by  this  libelant  that  he  held  a claim  on  the  vessel. 

It  is  a general  principle,  founded  on  law  and  equity,  recognized  by  all  courts, 
that  when  a person  stands  by  and  witnesses  the  transfer  of  property  from  one 
man  to  another,  and  withholds  all  information  of  a claim  of  his  own,  he  loses 
his  right  to  the  property  thus  transferred.  He  is  bound,  in  such  a case,  to  give 
notice  of  his  claim,  that  the  purchaser  may  not  be  deceived  by  his  silence. 

In  the  present  case,  the  lil^lant  is  the  agent  to  procure  the  respondents  to  ad- 
vance their  money  to  his  father  on  the  credit  of  the  brig ; he  undertakes,  with 
his  father,  to  aid  in  paying  off  this  money,  and  then  he  stands  by  and  sees  the 
father  transfer  the  brig  to  Means  & Clark,  without  intimating  any  claim  in  his 
own  behalf,  and  they  take  the  brig  as  security  for  their  debt. 

It  is  too  late  for  the  libelant  to  set  up  a prior  right  to  that  which  he  has  him- 
self aided,  and  as  may  be  truly  said,  has  been  the  principal  instrument  in  placing 
on  the  brig,  while  he  has  permitted  his  own  claim  to  lay  dormant  until  the  vessel 
passes  into  the  hands  of  an  innocent  purchaser  without  notice.  The  father  and 
son  have  so  demeaned  themselves,  in  regard  to  the  claimants*  rights,  that  it 
would  be  a fraud  now  to  seek  to  divert  the  claimants  of  their  title  to  the  vessel. 

The  libel  must  be  dismissed  with  cost. 

LETTERS  OF  CREDIT. 

A case  was  recently  determined  in  the  Lord  Mayor’s  Court,  (London,)  in- 
volving a case  of  great  commercial  importance.  The  subjoined  statement  of  the 
case  is  copied  from  the  London  Timex : — 

An  American  gentleman  bought  for  cash  a circular  letter  of  credit  from  a mer- 
cantile firm  in  the  city,  addressed  to  their  agents  on  the  Continent,  and  this  docu- 
ment authorized  the  various  houses  to  whom  it  was  addressed  to  honor  his 
drafts.  Shortly  afterward  a house  at  the  W est-end,  which  had  some  disputed 
accounts  with  him,  lodged  an  attachment  with  the  London  firm  on  the  funds 
which  they  had  thus  received  for  the  sale  of  the  letter,  upon  the  plea  that  the 
transaction  was  a simple  deposit,  and  tliat  the  money  so  attached  still  belonged 
to  the  person  w’ho  had  paid  it  to  them,  and  that  they,  the  garnishees  or  issuers 
of  the  credit,  incurred  no  responsibility  until  they  came  under  acceptance.  It 
was  also  contended  that  after  the  attachment  was  lodged,  the  garnishees  could 
not  accept  and  pay  the  defendant’s  bills,  except  in  their  own  wrong.  The  gar- 
nishees, on  the  other  hand,  maintained  that  tne  sum  handed  them  was  the  pur- 
chase-money  for  the  letter  of  credit ; that  it  was  as  complete  a sale  as  if  the 
article  bought  had  been  goods ; that  there  is  no  essential  difference  between 
giving  an  acceptance  at  once  for  the  amount  and  an  engagement  to  accept  and 
pay  whenever  called  upon,  and  hence  that  the  money  ceased  to  be  the  accredited 
party’s,  directly  he  received  the  garnishees’  engagement  in  exchange.  Three 
points  were  submitted  by  the  Recorder  to  the  jury,  all  of  which  were  decided  in 
favor  of  the  garnishees,  but  the  only  one  of  any  public  interest  was  the  finding 
by  the  jury  that  the  money  passed  absolutely  to  the  garnishees  in  exchange  for 
their  credit;  that  it  simultaneously  ceased  to  be  the  defendant’s,  and  conse- 
quently was  not  attachable.  This  result  is  very  satisfactory,  since,  if  the  suit 
had  gone  the  other  way,  it  would  then  be  held  that  the  article  acquired,  and  the 
money  paid  for  it,  both  remained  the  property  of  the  purchaser — that  an  engage- 
ment to  accept  and  pay  is  only  binding  if  a subsequent  claimant  does  not  step 
in — and  that  a person  who  fancies  he  has  a demand  can,  by  a simple  affidavit  of 
debt,  make  the  issuers  of  the  credit  break  their  engagement  to  the  accredited 
parly.  Under  circumstances  of  this  kind,  moreover,  a traveler  might  find  him- 
self at  the  other  end  of  Europe  with  his  funds  suddenly  cut  off,  through  the 
agency  of  a court  which  takes  no  cognizance  of  the  justice  or  injustice  of  the 
claim.  The  decision,  in  short,  harmonizes  with  the  practice  of  bankers  who  is- 
sue these  documents.  Any  other  interpretation  would  put  an  end  tit  such  cred- 
its, since  no  one  abroad  would  advance  upon  them.  It  would  also  tend  to  lessen 
traveling,  ns  people  would  have  to  carry  all  their  money  about  with  them,  ex- 
posed to  the  chances  of  loss  or  robbery. 
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BILL  OF  LADIHG,  QUAKTITY,  RIGHT  TO  PAY  FREIGHT  ON  OVERPLUS  WHEN  CARGO 

IS  NOT  DAMAGED. 

For  the  subjoined  decision,  which  is  of  some  importance  to  the  grain  and  ship- 
ping trades,  we  are  indebted  to  the  Mercantile  Journal^  one  of  the  best  conducted 
commercial  papers  published  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  case  (Barker  vs,  Bal- 
lentines)  was  decided  in  the  Londonderry  Assizes. 

This  was  an  action  of  assumpsit,  brought  before  Chief  Justice  Monahan  by  the 
plaintiff,  a ship  owner  in  North  Shields,  against  the  defendants,  corn  merchants 
in  Derry,  to  recover  a balance  of  £284  6s.  Idd,  freight  and  demurrage  of  a vessel 
called  the  Penelope,  The  defendants  pleaded  to  general  issue  as  to  those  counts 
of  the  declaration  which  claimed  demurrage,  and  a tender  of  £246  Is.  Id,  to  those 
fur  freight.  The  ship  had  been  chartered  by  the  Messrs.  Ralli,  of  London,  to 
bring  a cargo  of  Indian  corn  from  Odessa  to  a safe  port  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
calling  at  Cork  or  Falmouth  for  orders ;.forty.five  days  allowed  for  loading  and 
unloading,  and  ten  additional  days  for  demurrage,  at  £5  per  day  under  the  charter 
party.  The  defendants  were  assignees  of  the  bill  of  lading,  which,  referring  to 
the  charter  party,  computed  the  amount  of  the  cargo  at  2,325^  qrs.  in  good  order, 
mentioning  also  that  twenty-seven  days  were  consumed  in  loading,  and  contain- 
ing before  the  captain's  signature  the  words  **  quantity  and  quality  unknown.'* 
The  vessel,  on  her  arrival  in  Cork,  was  ordered  by  the  defendants  to  Derry, 
which  she  reached  on  the  24th  April  last;  and  on  the  following  morning, at  nine 
p.  M.,  the  captain  gave  notice  to  the  defendants  that  the  ship  was  cleared  at  the 
custom  house,  and  that  “ this  was  the  first  of  her  lay  days,  having  only  eighteen 
running  dayd  to  go,”  and  expressing  a hope  that  the  defendants  would  not  keep 
her  beyond  her  lime.  The  ship  accordingly  commenced  unloading  on  the  7tli, 
but  whether  before  or  after  twelve  o’clock  was  left  rather  in  doubt  by  the  evi- 
dence ; and  the  plaintiff,  therefore,  gave  up  that  day  as  one  of  the  running  days. 
The  ship  was  finally  discharged  on  the  27th  of  April,  the  captain  having  given 
notice  in  writing  to  the  defendants  on  the  24th  that  the  lay  days  had  expired  on 
the  23d,  and  that  he  would  claim  for  demurrage.  The  plaintiff's  right  to  this 
demurrage  was  one  of  the  questions  in  the  case,  and  a good  deal  of  conflicting 
evidence  was  oflered  on  the  one  side  to  show  that  the  delay  in  unloading  was 
caused  by  the  plaintiff,  and  on  the  other  that  it  was  the  &ult  of  the  defendants. 

The  chief  justice,  on  this  part  of  the  case,  left  it  to  the  jury  to  say  whether  the 
cargo  might  have  been  discharged  in  the  eighteen  days,  and  by  whose  fault  the 
additional  days  were  required. 

On  this  point  the  jury  found  for  the  defendants.  They  also  found  for  the  de- 
fendants on  the  plea  of  tender,  on  which  the  most  conflicting  evidence  was  oflered. 
Two  tenders  were  relied  on  for  the  defendants.  One  alleged  to  be  made  by  de- 
fendant oflering  his  check  to  plaintiff's  son,  and  which  he  swore  the  latter  con- 
sented to  receive  if  made  in  gold.  The  other  a tender  in  gold,  made  subsequent- 
ly  by  the  defendants*  attorney,  to  Mr.  Nesbitt,  as  representing  the  plaintiff's 
attorney,  but  which  his  lordship  decided  to  be  bod,  thinking  that  a tender  even  to 
the  plaintiff's  attorney  before  action  would  be  bod,  as  to  a person  having  no  au- 
thority to  receive  it.  The  main  question  was,  as  to  the  sufficiency  in  amount  of 
the  tender.  On  this  part  of  the  case  it  was  proved  for  the  plaintiff  that  the  quan- 
tity of  the  cargo  really  amounted  to  2,385  quarters,  being  60  Quarters  in  excess 
of  the  bill  of  lading,  27  quarters  of  this  surplus  being  admittedly  damaged;  aud- 
it was  urged  that  both  from  the  fact  of  the  bill  of  lading  containing  the  words 
“quantity  and  quality  unknown,'*  and  also  by  the  custom  of  the  port  of  London- 
derry, which  was  for  the  first  time  distinctly  proved,  the  plaintiff  was  entitled  to 
recover  full  freight  on  all  the  corn  delivered  in  good  order,  and  half  freight  on 
that  which  was  damaged,  but  still  saleable.  This,  deducting  payment  by  defend- 
ants on  account,  male  the  plaintifr's  demand  for  freight,  without  demurrage, 
£258  10a.  3d.,  exceeding  the  defendants'  tender  by  £l  1 ds,  2d.  To  meet  this  case 
the  defendants  contended  that  they  were  not  bound  to  pay  the  freight  for  more 
than  the  quantity  in  the  bill  of  lading ; and  they  also  produced  evidence  to  show 
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that  instead  of  27  quarters,  about  200  quarters  were  damaged,  and  that  the  excess 
over  the  invoiced  quantity  was  produced  altogether  by  the  heating  of  the  grain. 
For  the  plaintiff,  however,  it  was  proved  that  during  the  discharge  of  the  cargo, 
and  on  the  day  after  it  was  discharged,  the  defendant,  T.  Ballentine,  had  express- 
ed his  unqualified  approbation  of  the  cargo ; and  that  his  foreman,  in  his  presence, 
had  told  the  plaintiff’s  son  that  it  was  a **  good  cargo.”  It  appeared  also  that  the 
quantity,  27  quarters,  was  acceded  to  by  the  defendants  a^  the  quantity  damaged 
on  the  day  the  cargo  was  finally  discharged,  and  that  the  only  claim  then  disputed 
by  them  was  the  demurrage. 

The  evidence  was  very  conflicting. 

The  chief  justice,  on  this  part  of  the  case,  told  the  jury  that  if  they  Were  of 
opinion  that  there  were  only  27  quarters  damaged,  but  still  in  such  a condition  as 
to  entitle  the  plaintiff  to  half  freight,  and  not  entirely  worthless,  and  that  the  rest 
of  the  cargo  was  sound  and  good,  the  entire  excess  over  the  quantity  in  the  bill 
of  lading  not  having  been  caused  by  beating  or  other  damage,  then  the  sum  ten- 
dered by  the  defendants  would  fall  short  of  what  was  due  the  plaintiff  by  £ll 
85.  9d.,  and  they  should  find  for  the  plaintiff.  On  the  other  hand,  if  from  a greater 
quantity  than  27  quarters  being  damaged,  so  as  to  be  liable  to  pay  only  half  a 
freight,  or  being  so  bad  as  to  be  liable  to  pay  no  freight  at  all,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  port,  on  which  both  parties  relied,  they  should  bring  the  plain- 
tiff’s claim  down  to  or  below  the  sum  tendered,  they  should  then  find  for  the 
defendant. 

The  jury,  after  some  deliberation,  found  for  the  plaintiff  ou  this  point  for  j8l8 
85.  9d.,  thereby  giving  him  the  general  costs  of  the  actioa^ 

OF  SUITS  AGAINST  JOINT  STOCK  COMPANIES. 

The  following  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  “ An  act  in  relation  to  suits  by 
and  against  joint  stock  companies  and  associations,”  passed  April  7,  1849,  was 
passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  of  New  York,  and  is  now  in  force : — 

Sec.  1.  The  fourth  section  of  the  act  entitled  “An  act  in  relation  to  suits  by 
and  against  joint  stock  companies  and  associations,”  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to 
read  as  follows: — 

Sec.  4.  Suits  against  any  such  joint  stock  company  or  association  in  the  first 
instance,  shall  be  prosecuted  in  the  manner  provided  in  the  first  section  of  the 
said  act,  but  after  judgment  shall  be  obtained  against  any  such  joint  stock  com- 
pany or  association  as  above  provided,  and  execution  shall  be  returned  thereon 
unsatisfied  in  whole  or  in  part,  suits  may  be  brought  against  any  or  aU  of  the 
shareholders  or  associates  individually,  as  now  provided  by  law ; but  no  more 
than  one  suit  shall  be  brought  and  maintained  against  said  shareholders  at  any 
one  time,  nor  until  the  same  shall  have  been  determined  and  execution  issued 
and  returned  unsatisfied  in  whole  or  in  part.  No  death,  removal,  resignation  of 
officers  or  shareholders,  or  sale  or  transfer  of  stock,  shall  work  a dissolution  of 
any  such  joint  stock  company  or  association  ns  against  the  parties  sueing  or  be- 
ing sued  by  such  company  as  herein  provided,  or  as  against  any  creditor  or  per- 
son having  any  demand  against  such  company  at  the  time  of  any  such  deatli,  re- 
moval, sale,  or  transfer. 

Sec.  2.  This  net  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

WHAT  IS  AN  ACT  OF  BANKRUPTCY?’ 

A,  pressed  by  a creditor,  borrowed  £200  of  B,  on  an  agreement  that  the 
money  should  be  paid  to  the  creditor,  A executing  to  B an  assignment  of  all  her 
estate  and  effects  by  way  of  security  for  the  loan,  with  the  power  to  B,  in  de- 
fault of  payment,  to  enter  and  take  all  the  effects  upon  the  premises  at  the  time 
of  entry.  A sold  the  goods,  and  out  of  the  proceeds  paid  B the  £200.  Was 
this  an  act  ? Held  by  the  Queen’s  Bench  not  to  be  so ; it  not  appearing  that 
the  assignment  was  made  to  defeat  or  delay  creditors,  or  in  contemplation  of 
bankruptcy.  H-utton  r.  Cruttwell. — 20  Loew  Times  Rep.,  246. 
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SALVAGE. 

[n  the  United  States  District  Court,  before  Judge  Betts.  John  E.  Butter- 
worth  rs.  the  Ship  Washington. 

The  ship  John  Baring,  on  a voyage  to  California,  about  1,000  miles  from  this 
port,  discovered  a signm  of  distress  on  the  brig  and  ran  down  to  her.  She  was 
found  to  be  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  with  a cargo  worth  about  $20,000,  and 
the  brig  herself  about  $6,000.  The  captain  and  one  seaman  had  died  a few  da3rs 
after  her  sailing,  and  her  first  mate  the  day  before  she  was  fallen  in  with.  She 
^as  in  charge  of  the  second  mate  and  three  seamen,  one  a Portuguese,  unable 
to  speak  or  understand  English.  The  mate  was  ignorant  of  her  situation  and 
navigation,  and  when  spoken  to  by  libelants,  declared  himself  incapable  of  ta- 
king the  brig  into  port;  all  he  required  was  ito  be  supplied  with  some  compe- 
tent person  to  navigate  the  brig  into  port.  The  libelants  supplied  the  brig  with 
a good  navigator  from  the  ship,  which  then  proceeded  on  her  voyage.  She 
went  off  her  course  from  three  to  five  miles  to  render  assistance,  and  was  de- 
tained about  an  hour,  but  did  nothing  more  than  send  a boat,  and  put  the  navi- 
gator on  board.  This  was  in  the  day  time,  in  moderate  weather,  and  the  wind 
free,  and  no  danger  or  extraordinary  exertion  was  incurred  in  rendering  the  as- 
sisLince.  The  navigator  brought  the  brig  safely  into  this  port.  The  service 
was  commendable  and  highly  useful  to  the  claimants,  as  it  was  the  probable 
means  of  saving  to  them  a large  amount  of  property.  It  was  stricti  juris  a sal- 
vage service,  as  the  libelants  ^rnished  assistance  W the  means  of  the  ship,  and 
continued  it  with  her  to  her  safe  arrival  in  port.  But  in  character  it  was  of  the 
lowest  grade  of  salvage  merit,  no  peril  having  been  encountered  by  the  libelants 
in  affording  the  assistance,  nor  was  the  policy  on  the  ship  endangei^,  she  being 
justified  {[\  deviating  to  answer  a signal  of  distress,  and  relieve  life  in  peril.  The 
reward  in  this  case  should  be  moderate,  because  the  ship  was  put  to  no  incon- 
venience in  parting  with  a navigator,  and  no  personal  gallantry  or  exertion  of  the 
crew  were  put  in  requisition.  Still  the  compensation  should  not  be  limited  to 
payment  merely  for  the  work  and  labor  performed,  as  it  must  be  regarded  im- 
portant to  the  interests  of  Commerce  that  services  such  as  these  should  be  suit- 
ably encouniged.  The  master  and  owners  of  the  ship  are  to  be  regarded  as  co- 
salvors,  and  a general  reward  of  $600,  with  costs,  is  ordered  for  the  services 
rendered,  including  the  expenses  of  the  suit  not  taxable.  If  the  libelants  disa- 
gree as  to  the  distribution,  application  can  be  made  to  the  Court  for  the  proper 
order  in  that  respect. 
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Before  this  issue  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  our  readers,  the  fiscal  year  of  the 
United  States  will  have  closed.  In  commercial  activity,  and  in  wide-spread 
prosperity,  it  has  never  been  equalled  since  the  formation  of  the  Federal  Union. 
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The  rapid  increase  in  both  the  domestic  and  foreign  trade  of  the  country,  has 
been  viewed  with  serious  alarm  by  those  who  have  not  been  whirling  along  in 
the  general  excitement,  and  urgent  warnings  have  been  uttered  against  evils 
which  seemed  to  be  impending.  Thus  far,  however,  the  sails  of  Commerce,  like 
the  ship  of  State,  have  met  with  only  favoring  gales,  and  their  rapid  course  has 
been  unchecked  by  disaster.  And  now,  although  we  have  reached  the  bounda- 
ry of  the  financial  year,  where  we  might  fain  pause  awhile  to  view  the  past,  the 
rush  of  business  carries  us  on,  almost  too  swiftly  to  give  a chance  for  sound- 
ings. Notwithstanding  that  the  imports  for  the  trade  of  the  last  two  seasons 
have  been  unprecedently  large,  we  are  now  receiving,  for  the  season  to  come, 
a greater  increase  than  ever  before,  and  at  a much  earlier  date.  We  are,  of 
course,  without  sufficient  data  as  yet  for  the  complete  statistics  of  our  foreign 
Commerce  for  the  year,  but  the  following  approximate  summary  m^iy  not  be 
without  interest : — 


UfVOETB  AND  EXPORTS  AT  ALL  THE  FORTS  OF  THE  UNTTED  STATES  FOR  TBE  YEAR  END' 


ING  JUNE  SOtH. 

Exports 

Tear.  Total  Imports.  Total  Exports.  exelusive  of  Specie. 

1860  $178,188,818  $161,898,720  $144,875,727 

1861  216,224,982  218,888,011  188,916,269 

1862  212,618,282  209,641,625  166,968,190 

1868  263,000,000  240,000,000  208,000,000 


The  totals  for  the  first  three  years  named  in  this  comparison,  are  official ; for 
the  year  just  expired  they  are  estimated,  but  these  estimates  are  based  upon  well 
known  facta.  The  increased  imports  for  eleven  months  of  the  year  at  the  port 
of  New  York,  where  nearly  two-thirds  are  landed,  amount  to  $38,421,418,  and 
the  receipts  have  also  continued  to  increase  during  the  twelfth  month,  now  just 
ended ; so  that  supposing  other  ports  to  show  about  the  same  total  of  trade  as 
last  year,  the  above  figures  will  be  found  not  far  firom  the  actual  result.  The 
exports  have  been  estimated  upon  last  year’s  basis,  adding  the  known  increased 
amount  and  value  of  cotton  and  other  domestic  produce.  It  may  be  that  the 
shipments  of  specie  will  fall  below  our  estimate,  but  the  other  items  must 
amount  to  about  the  total  above  given. 

We  are  not  surprised  that  such  a sudden  and  rapid  increase  in  our  foreign 
trade  should  create  some  anxiety  as  to  the  result : but  we  have  yet  to  learn  why 
it  may  not  be  as  safely  conducted  as  within  much  more  moderate  limits.  The 
rapid  locomotion  of  the  present  day,  despite  all  the  anathemas  heaped  upon  rail- 
road directors,  is  comparatively  safer  to  life  and  limb,  than  the  old  system  of 
slow  coaches  and  private  vehicles.  In  the  comparison  given  above,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  estimated  difierence  between  the  imports  apd  exports  for  the  year 
just  closed,  is  greater  than  the  actual  difiereUce  of  the  two  preceding  years,  al- 
though not  equal  to  the  difiTorence  for  1850.  If  the  exports  have  reached 
$240,000,000,  we  may  safely  reckon  the  balance  of  trade  to  be  considerably  in 
our  favor,  for  the  apparent  excess  of  imports  will  be  more  than  compensated 
for  by  the  large  freight  lists,  a great  proportion  of  which  are  on  American  ac- 
eount.  The  increased  rates  of  freight,  and  the  large  amount  of  passenger  mo- 
ney paid  by  emigrants  on  the  other  side,  and  to  be  drawn  for,  will  swell  the 
amount  of  exchange  to  a sum  more  than  sufficient  to  meet  the  imports. 
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The  domestic  trade  of  the  country  has  kept  full  pace  with  the  foreign,  and  the 
great  bulk  of  the  imports  has  been  widely  scattered,  and,  to  a great  extent, 
placed  in  the  hands  of  consumers.  The  stock  now  remaining  in  United  States 
bonded  warehouses,  is  certainly  greater  than  usual  at  this  season,  but  not  comr 
jtaratively  greater,  when  the  total  of  receipts  is  taken  into  account.  And  further 
than  this,  the  goods  which  have  been  sold  through  the  interior,  have  been  paid 
for  (as  far  as  the  debts  have  matured)  with  a promptness  formerly  unknown  to 
this  branch  of  trade.  This  is  due,  in  part,  to  the  various  railroad  enterprises 
which  have  been  in  progress  throughout  all  parts  of  thb  Union,  making  the 
means  of  payment  more  abundant,  and  in  part  to  the  improved  habits  of  busi- 
ness, now  generally  introduced  and  cultivated,  as  the  interior  is  brought  into 
closer  communion  with  the  great  centers  of  business. 

The  staple  products  of  both  the  South  and  West  have  also  been  abundant^ 
and  have  commanded  very  liberal  prices ; and  the  country  was  never  as  rich  as  at 
present.  There  must  be  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars  more 
gold  and  silver  coin  now  in  the  hands  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  than 
was  held  by  them  on  the  first  of  July,  1848.  Those  who  regard  the  present 
commercial  prosperity  as  a vision  soon  to  fade,  will  do  well  to  ponder  this  fact 
which  is  susceptible  of  the  clearest  proof. 

The  product  of  gold  in  Australia  has  thus  far  outrun  all  former  estimates 
The  total  yield  from  August,  1850,  (the  date  >\hen  the  diggings  commenced,) 
to  the  close  of  that  year,  amounted  to 

846,146  ounces. 

Total  for  1862 4,646,780  “ 


Total  Co  Ist  January,  1862 


4,890,926  ounces. 


This  is  worth  70  shillings  sterling  per  ounce,  which  would  bring  the  product, 
up  to  the  commencement  of  the  current  calendar  year,  as  high  as  $80,000,000, 
with  a continued  increase  from  that  date.  By  advices  just  received  we  learn 
that  the  product  realized,  from  Jon.  Ist,  1853,  to  March  191h,  was  $11,000,000, 
which  is  to  be  added  to  the  above.  The  total  product  of  the  Californian 
mines  since  the  diggings  commenced  in  1848,  is  a little  short  of  $300,000,000, 
The  receipts  from  California  have  not  been  as  large,  thus  far,  during  the  month 
of  June  as  in  May ; but  for  that  month  they  were  larger  than  for  the  same  month 
of  any  previous  year.  An  increased  portion  of  the  receipts  are  now  exported  in 
bars  and  ingots.  The  following  will  show  the  comparative  deposits  at  the  Phila- 
delphia Mint,  since  January  1st: — 

18S1.  18§2.  18M. 


January., $6,071,669  $4,161,688  $4,962,097 

February 8,004,970  3,010,222  8,648,628 

March 2,880,271  8,892,166  7,633,762 

April 2,878,368  8,091,087  4,766,000 

May 8,269,491  4,835,678  4,426,000 


$17,104,754  $18,490,681  $25,286,872 

The  deposits  at  the  New  Orleans  Mint  for  the  month  of  May,  have  been  as 
follows 
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California  gold . . 
Foreign  gold... 
California  silver 
Other  silver. . . . 


$151,470  55 
9,885  14 
917  39 
952,435  Id 


Total  deposits 


$1,114,209  24 


The  following  will  show  the  coinage  for  the  month  of  May,  at  the  Philadel- 
phia and  New  Orleans  Mints : — 

GOLD  COINAGE. 

NEW  ORLBANa  PHILADELPHIA. 


Double  eagles. 

Eagles 

PicCM. 

4,260 

Vidue. 

$86,000 

Pieces. 

65,170 

18,535 

86,345 

203,548 

644,161 

Value. 

$1,808,400 

185,850 

181,725 

608,870 

644,161 

Half  eagles 

Quarter  eagles 

6>ld  dollara 

Total  gold  coinage 

Qold  bars 

4.260 

$86,000 

967,759 

$2,823,506 

2,296,716 

$5,120,222 

SILVER  COINAGE. 

Half  dollars 

424,008 

1,196,000 

610,000 

760,000 

$212,004 

299,000 

61.000 

88,000 

Quarter  dollars 

Dimes 

Half  dimes 

Total  silver  coinage  . . . 

2,990,008 

$610,004 

COPPER  COINAGE. 

Cents 

912,019 

$9,120 

Total  Coinage 

$85,000 

4,869.786 

$6,739,846 

There  was  no  delivery  of  silver  coinage  from  the  New  Orleans  Mint 
We  have  already  alluded  to  the  largely  increased  imports  of  foreign  merchan- 
dise. At  New  York,  where  more  than  half  the  total  for  the  whole  country  is  re- 
ceived,  the  increase  during  the  month  of  May  over  the  corresponding  month  of 
the  preceding  year,  is  about  89  per  cent,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  annexed  coro-r 
parison : — 

IMPORTS  AT  NEW  YORK  PROM  FOREIGN  POETS  FOB  THE  MONTH  OF  MAY. 


18§1.  I8i!.  1851. 

Entered  for  consumption $8,942,711  ?6, 096.996  $10,255,071 

Entered  for  warehijusing 1,148,428  458,109  2,590,000 

Free  goods 786,826  789,046  1,487,248 

Specie 111,443  380,584  207,924 


Total  entered  at  the  port $10,987,908  $7,719,735  $14,540,243 

Withdrawn  from  warehouse 858,519  1,380,371  1,049,550 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  receipts  of  free  goods  have  largely  increased,  making 
the  total  imports  for  the  month  $6,820,508,  in  excess  of  the  total  for  May,  1862^ 
and  $3,552,335  in  excess  of  the  total  for  the  s;ime  month  of  1851.  The  in- 
crease at  the  same  port  since  January  1st,  is  only  about  53  per  cent,  as  com- 
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pared  with  last  year,  and  about  30  per  cent  over  the  same  period  of  1851}  as 
will  appear  from  the  following  statement; — 


IMPOETS  AT  NEW  VOEK  FEOM  FOEKION  POETS  FOE  THE  FIEST  FIVE  MONTHS  OF  THE 


TBAE. 


1851.  18S8.  18«. 

Ente^  for  coosumptioD $50,290,562  $89,418,781  $68,242,647 

Entered  for  warehousing 6,420,842  4,887,027  8,496,277 

Free  goods 4,468,928  6,281,888  7,851.707 

Specie 1,278,099  1,448,484  785,041 


Total  entered  at  the  port . . . 
Withdrawn  from  warehouse 


$62,458,481 

4,994,708 


$51,586,030 

7,615,298 


$80,375,672 

5,843,258 


By  this  we  find  that  the  total  imports  at  New  York  since  January  Ist  are 
^28, 839.642  greater  than  for  the  corresponding  five  months  of  1862,  and 
917,917,241  greater  than  for  the  same  period  of  1851.  This  increase  has  been 
very  evenly  divided  between  dry  goods  and  general  merchandise,  as  will  appear 
from  the  following  summary : — 


IMPOETS  OF  FOEEIGN  DEV  GOODS  AT  NEW  TOEK  FOR  MAY. 


BNTKEED  FOE  CONSUMPTION. 


18$1. 

18S2. 

18S3. 

Manufactures  of  wool 

. . . $586,850 

8897,305 

81.026,461 

Manufactures  of  cotton 

287,849 

277,361 

880,808 

Manufactures  of  silk 

918,899 

518,868 

1,500,858 

Manufactures  of  flax 

268,986 

263,607 

867,649 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 

124,018 

246,796 

241,651 

Total 

...  »2.l 86,097 

81,703,427 

88,606,417 

WITH  OE  AWN 

FROM  WAREHOUSE. 

18^1. 

18S8. 

18U. 

Manufactures  of  wool 

$76,800 

$70,584 

$88,567 

Manufactures  of  cotton 

52,646 

87,902 

29,007 

Manufactures  of  silk 

49,843 

188,717 

79,177 

Manufactures  of  flax 

28,980 

40,855 

9,890 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods. 

28,615 

26,706 

9,697 

ToUl 

$236,884 

$814,263 

8210,788 

Add  entered  for  consumption 

2,185,097 

1,708,427 

8,606,417 

Total  thrown  on  the  market  . . . 

«2, 871, 481 

82,017,690 

$8,717,166 

ENTERED  FOE  WAREHOUSING. 

1851. 

18§S. 

18§1. 

Manufactures  of  wool 

$107,244 

8109,736 

$178,918 

Manufactures  of  cotton 

92,118 

89,619 

68,967 

Manufactures  of  silk 

111,418 

111,809 

107,694 

Manufactures  of  flax 

59,082 

26,680 

48,740 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 

9,777 

19,817 

26,469 

ToUl 

$379,639 

8306,961 

$480,778 

Add  entered  for  consumption  

2,135,097 

1,708,427 

8,606,417 

Total  entered  at  the  port 

...  17,614,736 

82,010,388 

88.987,195 
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IMPORTS  OP  FORSIGN  DRY  GOODS  AT  KEW  YORK  FOR  THK  MOUTHS  OP  JANUARY, 
FEBRUARY,  MARCH,  APRIL,  AND  MAY. 


ENTERED 

FOR  CONSUMPTION. 

Manufactures  of  wool 

Manufactures  of  cotton 

Manufacttires  of  silk 

Manufiictures  of  

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 

1851. 

15,613,126 
6,866,488 
...  10,296,606 

8,291,168 
...  1,742,901 

1853. 

$4,688,869 

4,296,267 

8,166,687 

2,648,889 

1,868,622 

1851. 

$8,496,117 

6,718,790 

13,896,311 

8,799,591 

2,689,874 

Total 

...  126,199,189 

$21,642,604 

$84,948,688 

WITHDRAWN  FRQM  WAREHOUSE. 

1851. 

1853. 

1853. 

Manufactures  of  wool 

Manufisctures  of  cotton 

Manufactures  of  silk 

Manufactures  of  flax 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 

$474,886 
. . . 822,067 

620,655 
832,822 
220,667 

$779,610 

1,004,280 

1,168,660 

666,149 

219,824 

$498,791 

664,598 

671,656 

117,230 

201,768 

Total 

Add  entered  for  consumption  

12,870,087 

26,199,139 

$8,782,963 

21,642,604 

$2,044,088 

84,948,683 

Total  thrown  on  the  market. . . 

...  $28,669,226 

$26,276,667 

$86,992,716 

ENTERED 

POR  WAREHOUSING. 

1851. 

m. 

m. 

Manufactures  of  wool 

Manufactures  of  cotton 

Manufactures  of  silk 

Manufactures  of  flax 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 

. . . $689,068 

763,854 
...  861,087 

...  822,561 

. . 190,080 

$688,485 

686,078 

1,434,610 

187,772 

187,967 

$767,202 

610,254 

826,778 

160,294 

204,659 

Total 

Add  entered  for  consumption 

. . . $2,726,690 

...  26,199,139 

$8,029,767 

21,642,604 

$2,569,187 

84,948,683 

Total  entered  at  the  port 

...  $28,926,729 

$24,672,861 

$87,517,870 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  total  imports  of  dry  goods  since  January  1st 
are  $12,945,509  greater  than  for  the  first  five  months  of  last  year,  and  $8,592,141 
greater  than  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1851.  Already  the  receipts  of  fall 
goods  are  very  large,  and  the  assortment  presents  at  each  of  our  principal  ports 
a very  fine  selection  of  fancy  and  staple  fabrics.  The  revenue  of  the  country 
has  also  increased  to  correspond  with  the  enlarged  intports.  At  New  York,  the 
increase  from  the  last  year  for  the  month  amounts  to  $900,742  70,  and  for  five 
months  to  $5,308,974  52,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  comparison : — 

CASH  DUTIES  RECEIVED  AT  NEW  YORK. 


Year.  First  four  months.  May.  Total. 

1863 $14,478,768  61  $2,862,863  66  '$17,826,607  17 

1862 10,066,621  79  1,952,110  86  12,017,682  66 


Increase $4,408,231  82  $900,742  70  $6,808,974  62 


The  exports  from  New  York  show  but  a moderate  increase  since  January  Ist, 
and  for  the  month  of  May,  exclusive  of  specie,  there  is  no  material  change  from 
the  corresponding  month  of  either  of  the  last  two  years.  The  total  for  five 
months  is  only  $2,687,755  greater  than  for  the  same  period  of  1852;  this,  how- 
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ever,  is  of  bat  little  consequence,  as  from  the  statement  at  the  commencement  of 
this  'article  it  will  be  seen  that  there  has  been  a large  increase  at  New  Orleans 
and  other  ports.  We  annex  a summary  of  the  official  returns ; — 


EXFOETS  FEOM  NEW  YORK  TO  FOREIGN  PORTS  FOR  THE  MONTH  OF  MAT. 


1851. 

185). 

185). 

Domestic  produce. 

$4,402,052 

$4,249,924 

$4,165,964 

Foreign  merchandise  (free) 

118,871 

106,818 

248,698 

Forei^  merchandise  (dutiable) 

861,015 

545,973 

487,680 

Specie ; 

4,506,186 

1,834,898 

2,162,467 

Total 

$9,882,573 

$6,787,608 

$7,059,649 

Total,  exclusive  of  specie . 

4,876,438 

4,902,715 

4,897,182 

EXPORTS  FROM  NEW  TORE  TO  FOREIGN 

PORTS  FOR  FIVE 

MONTHS  FROM 

JANUARY  IST. 

1851. 

mi 

185). 

Domestic  produce 

$18,678,550 

$18,579,452 

$20,865,061 

Foreign  merchandise  (free) 

814,910 

895,719 

687,809 

Foreign  merchandise  (dutiable) 

1.716,452 

1,936,981 

1,646,987 

Specie 

12,681,148 

9,067,654 

$6,890,700 

Total  exports 

$88,341,060 

$29,979,806 

$27,990,507 

Total  exclusive  of  specie  . ... 

20,709,912 

20,912,152 

22,599,807 

We  also  annex  a comparative  summary  of  the  shipments  of  leading  articles  of 
produce  from  the  port  of  New  York  to  foreign  ports  from  January  Ist  to  Juno 
17th:— 


EXPORTS  PROM  NEW  YORK  TO  FOREIGN  PORTS  OF  CERTAIN  LEADING  ARTICLES  OF 
DOMESTIC  PRODUCE,  FEOM  JANUARY  IST  TO  JUNE  18tB. 


185). 

1851.  i 

i 

1852.  1851. 

Ashes — pots.. , . .bbls. 

6,794 

4,459  1 Naval  stores. , . 

.bbls.  199,590  188,619 

pearls 

815 

453 

Oils,  whale .... 

.galls.  26,722  199,876 

Beeswax lbs. 

128,596 

117,826 

sperm .... 

248,641  462,702 

BreadBtuffi — 

lard 

Wheat  flour  . . bbls. 

625,677 

605,696 

linseed . . . 

7,084  4,81^ 

Rye  flour 

6,688 

1,178 

Provision* — 

Com  meal 

28,781 

22,269 

Pork.. 

.bbls.  18,807  86,113 

W^heat bush. 

650.878  1.194,119  1 

Beef 

24,814  30,865 

Rye 

234.996 

.... 

Cut  meats . . . 

..lbs.  1,056,498  4,682,996 

Oats 

8,680 

28,925 

Butter 

295,866  818,856 

Barley 

347 

• • • • 

Cheese 

896,288  1,966,017 

Com 

521,160 

562,790 ; 

Lard 

1,140,954  8,900,668 

Candles,  mold,  .boxes 

80,882 

28,120' 

Rice 

..trcs.  20,468  7,172 

sperm 

1,604 

2,623 

' Tallow 

..lbs.  259.637  1,068,688 

Coal tons 

16,872 

17,117 

1 Tobacco,  crude. . 

.pkgs.  11,726  10,478 

Cotton bales 

247,434 

141,636 

1 Do.,  manufacturedJbs.  1,754,496  2,857,418 

Hay 

5,691 

1,900 

1 Whalebone. . . . 

204,698  1,860,828 

Hops. 

452 

112 

This  shows  a large  increase  in  the  exports  of  breadstuffs  and  provisions,  and 
from  the  present  prospect  of  things  in  Europe  the  difference  will  grow  wider  as 
the  season  progresses.  The  product  of  wheat  in  the  British  Islands,  the  last 
year,  was  of  an  inferior  quality,  and  a better  description  became  indispensable  to 
grind  with  it  The  supplies  from  the  continent  are  running  short,  and  the  re- 
mainder must  be  furnished  by  this  country. 

The  recent  advance  in  the  rate  of  discount  by  the  Bank  of  England  has  had 
but  little  influence  upon  the  money  markets  of  this  country,  as  it  was  accompa- 
nied by  such  explanations  of  the  reason  for  it,  as  showed  it  to  be  matter  of  pre- 
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caution  instead  of  necessity.  In  offering  to  holders  of  exchequer  bills  so  low 
a rate  of  interest,  as  the  alternative  of  par  redemption,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer miscalculated  the  current  value  of  capital.  The  new  enterprises  in  pro- 
gress, and  increased  impetus  given  to  business,  were  not  sufficiently  reckoned,  as 
a set  off,  against  the  abundance  of  money.  Kates  of  interest  for  call  loans  in 
this  country  continue  unchanged,  but  for  time  engagements  there  is  a better  de- 
mand, at  prices  rather  in  favor  of  the  lender.  Stocks  have  generally  declined, 
and  there  is  very  little  of  a spirit  of  speculation  among  operators.  The  Erie 
Railroad  stock  has  been  somewhat  affected  by  the  postponement  of  the  expect- 
ed dividend,  and  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Loder,  who  had  been  president  of 
the  corporation  for  so  many  years.  The  directors  have  elected  Homer  Raras- 
dell,  Esq.,  to  fill  the  vacancy,  and  those  best  acquainted  with  him  regard  it  as  a 
judicious  appointment. 

The  bids  for  the  13,000,000  loan,  advertised  for  by  the  Illinois  Central  Rail- 
road Company,  have  been  opened,  when  it  was  found  that  the  amount  offered 
reached  $4,939,000,  from  par  to  a premium  of  5^  per  cent. 

The  unfavorable  political  reports  from  Europe  have  had  more  effect  upon  our 
commercial  markets  than  all  other  causes  combined,  but  the  most  sagacious 
among  our  countrymen  do  not  apprehend  any  hostile  outbreak  from  questions 
now  pending.  All  eyes  are  turned  toward  China,  and  the  progress  of  the  rebel- 
lion there  is  watched  with  intense  interest  Should  that  country  be  thrown  open 
to  our  Commerce,  its  effect  upon  our  commercial  prosperity  would  be  greater 
than  that  produced  by  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California.  Instead  of  paying  for 
our  imports  from  the  Celestial  Empire  by  purchases  of  exchange  on  London,  to 
be  repaid  in  opium  to  the  Chinese,  we  should  open  a direct  trade  amounting  to 
many  millions  of  dollars.  In  this  connection  we  present  the  following  summary 
of  the  imports  and  exports,  together  with  the  actual  tonnage  engaged  in  the 
China  trade : — 


Entered  United  States.  Cleared  from  U.  t3. 

Year  ending  American  Fore^gu  American  Foreign 

Jane  30tb.  Xon9.  tuii:«.  ton».  tons. 

1862 62,076  26,009  67,264  21,607 

1861  27,687  11,327  46,317  10,198 

1860  .' 21,969  7,445  17.830  3,106 

1849 19,418  11,740  

1848  28,719  664  17,160  

1847  16,601  1,174  12.334  

/ KXPORTS » 

Year  ending  Dotneaiio  Foreign  Total  Total 

JuneSOtb.  Prodtioe.  Produce.  Exports.  Imports. 

1862  $2,480,066  $183,111  $2,663,177  $10,593,95 

1861  2,166,945  829,342  2,486,287  7,066,142 

I860 1,486,961  119,266  1,605,217  6,693,464 

1849  1,460,945  122,279  1,583,224  5.618,785 

1848  2,063.626  126,288  2,190.(H3  8,083,496 

1847 1,708,656  124,229  1,832,884  6,683,348 


It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  our  trade  has  been  yciirly  increasing ; and  we 
trust  that  for  the  year  ending  30th  June,  1854,  the  imports  will  amount  to  twenty- 
five  millions,  to  be  paid  for  in  American  produce,  otlicr  than  specie.  Our  recent 
settlements  on  the  Pacific  coast,  together  with  the  emigration  thither  from  China, 
will  hasten  this  consummation  the  moment  that  the  doors  of  the  empire  are 
opened. 
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THE  FREE  BANKIHG  UW  OF  LOOISIANA. 

At  the  last  eession  of  the  Legislature  of  Louisiana  a general  banking  law  was 
passed  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  New  York  and  other  States  of  the  Union.  The 
principal  feature  which  distinguishes  this  law  from  those  of  the  other  States,  is  that 
which  requires  the  banker  to  keep  on  hand  one  dollar  in  coin  for  every  three  dollars 
6f  liabilities,  exclusive  of  circulation. 

We  give  below  a synopsis  of  the  Louisiana  General  Banking  Act,  as  follows : — 

Sxo.  1.  Any  one  or  more  persons  may  transact  the  business  of  banking  in  the  State, 
and  establish  offices  of  discount,  deposit,  and  circulation. 

Seo.  2.  Such  corporations  shall  have  power  to  dkcount  bills,  notes,  and  other  evi- 
dences of  debt ; receive  deposits ; buy  and  sell  gold  and  silver  bullion,  foreign  coin, 
and  bills  of  exchange ; lend  money  on  real  estate  and  personal  security,  and  to  exer- 
cise all  incidental  powers  necessary  to  carry  on  said  business.”  The  aggregate  capital 
stock  of  such  banker  or  corporation  shall  not  be  less  than  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars. 

Sxa  8.  Any  number  of  persons  more  than  five,  associating  themselves  for  the  pur- 
pose of  banking  under  this  act,  may  constitute  themselves  a corporation,  and  are  au- 
thorized to  become  a corporation,  with  powers  and  authority. 

1.  To  have  and  enjoy  succession  by  a corporate  name,  for  any  period  expressed  and 
limited  in  the  article  of  association,  not  exceeding  twenty  years. 

2.  To  bold,  receive,  purchase,  and  convey  all  or  any  property,  real  and  personal,  as 
may  be  indispensable  to  the  objects  of  the  association ; provided  that  the  real  estate 
shall  be  such  as  is  necessary  for  the  transaction  of  their  business,  or  such  as  shall  have 
been  mortgaged  to  them  in  good  faith  as  security  for  loans ; or  such  as  shall  be  con- 
veyed to  them  in  good  faith  as  security  for  loans  previously  contracted ; and  also  such 
as  they  may  purchase  at  sales,  under  judgments  or  mortgages  held  by  themselves. 
They  shall  not  have  the  privilege  of  holding  any  real  estate  longer  than  five  years, 
except  such  as  is  necessary  for  the  transaction  of  their  business. 

8.  To  use  a corporate  seal,  as  described  by  the  articles  of  association. 

4.  All  managers  and  directors  to  be  citizens  of  the  State  of  Louisiana;  the  number 
of  whom  to  be  prescribed  in  the  article  of  association. 

To  make  and  ordain,  and  revise,  alter,  or  repeal  by-laws  for  the  proper  manage- 
ment of  the  corporation. 

Seo.  6.  All  stock  subscribed  in  associations  formed  under  this  act  must  be  paid  in 
full,  in  specie,  within  twelve  months  after  the  commencement  of  business. 

Sec.  7.  No  loan  shall  be  made  by  any  such  company  on  a pledge  of  its  own  stock. 

Seo.  8.  Shares  in  such  corporations  shall  be  deemed  personal  property  and  trans- 
ferable in  conformity  with  the  by-laws.  No  stockholder  shall  be  liable  for  its  debts 
for  a greater  sum  than  the  amount  of  his  shares.  Unincorporated  bankers  shall  be 
liable  to  the  full  amount  of  their  obligations  and  contracts.  The  liabilities  as  stock- 
holders shall  apply  to  persons  on  the  books  of  tbti  company  as  such,  and  also  to  any 
equitable  owners  of  stock ; and  to  such  persons  who  shall  have  advanced  the  purchase 
money  or  installments  in  behalf  of  minors : also  to  guardians  or  trustees  who  shall  in- 
vest funds  in  such  stock. 

Seo.  4.  Corporations  under  this  act  shall  be  organized  by  written  articles  of  asso- 
ciation, duly  executed  by  a notarial  act,  and  recorded  in  the  office  of  the  Recorder  of 
Mortgages — a copy  whereof  to  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Auditor  of  Accounts,  and 
published  once  a week,  for  four  weeks,  in  the  official  journal  of  the  State. 

Sec.  5.  The  act  thus  recorded  and  published,  shall  contain  the  signatures  of  the  sub- 
scribers and  associates ; the  name  of  the  banking  company ; the  name  of  the  place  in 
which  the  business  is  to  be  carried  on ; the  amount  of  capital ; number  of  shares ; 
names  and  place  of  residence  of  the  shareholders  and  shares  held  by  each  ; the  period 
fixed  upon  tor  commencement  and  also  for  termination  of  business;  number  of  direc- 
tors, <kc. 

Sec.  9.  The  responsibility  of  shareholders  shall  cease  in  respect  to  stock  duly  trans- 
ferred by  them  in  good  faith,  and  without  intent  to  evade  any  responsibility  as  hold- 
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ere.  The  aseignee  in  each  cases,  shall  assnme  the  liability  of  such  prior  shareholder 
for  the  debts  and  contracts  of  the  corporation 

Sec.  10.  Every  banking  company  established  under  this  act  shall,  on  proof  of  in- 
solvency or  of  noncompliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  act,  forfeit  its  corporate  rights ; 
and  the  District  Court,  at  the  instance  of  any  creditor  or  of  the  Auditor  of  Public 
Accounts,  on  proof  thereof,  shall  appoint  commissioners  to  liquidate  the  affidrs  of  such 
corporation. 

Sec.  11.  The  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts  is  authorized  to  cause  to  be  engraved  and 
printed,  in  the  best  manner  to  guard  against  counterfeiting,  circulating  notes  of  dif- 
ferent denominations,  not  less  than  five  dollars  each:  such  blank  notes  to  be  counter* 
bigned,  numbered,  and  registered  by  him,  " so  that  the  notes  issued  to  the  same 
banker  or  banking  company  shall  be  uniform.”  Such  notes  shall  be  stamped  “ secured 
by  pledge  of  Public  Stocks.” 

Ssa  12.  Banks  and  banking  companies  established  under  this  act,  upon  depositmg 
with  the  Auditor  the  bonds  of  the  U.  S.,  or  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  or  of  the  con- 
solidated debt  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  from  the  Audi- 
tor an  equal  amount  of  circulating  notes  in  blank.  Such  stocks  shall  always  be  equiv- 
alent to  a six  per  cent  stock,  and  receivable  at  not  more  than  their  par  value. 

Seo.  13.  The  Auditor  shall  collect  the  interest  upon  sM  bonds  and  stocks  deposited 
with  him,  and  pay  over  the  same  to  the  parties  making  such  deposit,  so  long  as  the 
market  price  of  toe  stocks  or  bonds  does  not  fall  below  the  rate  originally  taken  by 
him.  In  case  of  depreciation,  the  Auditor  is  directed  to  retain  such  interest  until  the 
securities  recover  their  original  value.  The  Auditor  is  also  empowered  to  require  an 
additional  fleposit  from  the  bank  or  banks,  as  security  for  such  notes ; and  on  the  fail- 
ure to  CO  n ply  with  such  demand  within  twenty  days,  the  Auditor  shall  take  immedi- 
ate step4  to  liquidate  the  affairs  of  such  company,  as  in  cases  of  insolvency — the  banker 
having  a right  of  appeal  in  such  cases  to  the  District  Court : and  further,  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  State. 

Sec.  14.  The  securities  pledged  with  the  Auditor  in  compliance  with  this  law,  shall 
be  held  exclusively  for  the  redemption  of  the  circulating  notes ; but  he  may  change 
or  transfer  them,  on  application  of  the  bankers,  upon  receiving  others  equivalent  in 
value ; or  upou  receiving  au  equal  amount  of  the  circulating  notes  to  be  canceled. 

Sec.  15.  All  such  securities  deposited  with  the  Auditor  shall  be  described  in  a list 
to  be  filed  in  his  office,  signed  by  him  and  by  the  depositor ; and  a copy  of  such  list 
shall  be  filed  and  recorded  also  in  the  office  of  the  Treasurer  of  State.  Tbe  securities 
shall  be  delivered  to  the  Treasurer  for  safe  keeping  and  a receipt  therefore  given  to 
the  Auditor. 

Sec.  16.  The  Auditor  shall  not  countersign  bills  for  any  banker  or  banking  company 
to  an  amount  greater  than  the  securities  deposited — under  a penalty  of  five  thousand 
dollars  and  imprisonment  for  ten  years  at  hard  labor. 

Sec.  17.  The  plates,  dies,  and  other  materials  used  for  engraving  and  printing  of 
notes  under  this  act,  shall  remain  in  the  custody  and  under  the  direction  of  said  Audi- 
tor. The  necessary  expenses  attending  the  engraving,  printing,  <fea,  of  the  notes,  shall 
be  paid  by  the  bank  or  banker  for  whose  use  they  were  ordered. 

Sec.  18.  The  notes  authorized  by  this  act,  when  executed  and  signed,  shall  be  ob- 
ligatory as  promissory  notes  in  law,  payable  to  bearer  on  demand,  without  interest, 
at  the  place  of  business  of  such  banker.  All  such  notes  shall  be  signed  by  the  banker, 
and  his  or  their  cashier,  and  by  no  other  person  for  them ; provide^  that  no  individual 
firm  or  corporation,  except  the  legally  chartered  banks  now  existmg,  shall  issue  and 
circulate  as  money  any  notes  unless  authorized  by  this  act,  under  a penalty  of  one 
thousand  dollars. 

Sec.  19.  Upon  the  failure  of  any  bank  or  banker  to  redeem  in  lawful  money  of  the 
United  States,  any  notes  issued  under  this  act,  they  may  bo  protested  for  non-pay- 
ment, and  the  auditor  shall  give  immediate  notice  to  the  maker  of  such  notes,  through 
the  official  journal  of  the  State,  and  if  not  redeemed  within  three  days,  notice  shall 
be  given  to  the  public  that  all  drculati^  notes  of  such  banker  will  be  redeemed  by 
the  auditor  out  of  the  trust  funds  deposited  in  his  hands. 

Sec.  20.  Whenever  a notice  of  protest  of  nonpayment  of  such  circulating  notes 
shall  be  filed  in  the  circuit  court,  the  court  shall  forthwith  issue  a writ  of  sequestra- 
tion and  appoint  a receiver  to  take  charge  of  the  assets,  of  such  banker:  and  a writ  of 
insolvency  snail  ensue,  unless  such  bank  or  banker  show  cause  why  the  said  note  or 
notes  were  not  paid  on  presentation. 

Sec.  21.  No  Banker  or  Banking  Company  shall,  after  the  protest  of  his  or  their 
notes,  make  any  assignment,  or  transfer  or  sale  of  any  portion  of  their  assets,  and  any 
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assignment,  made  shall  be  noil  and  void ; and  any  banker,  director,  or  any  officer 
assenting  to  such  assignment  or  sale,  <kc^  shall  be  liable  in  full  for  all  the  debts  of  such 
bank,  dca,  and  may  judged  guilty  of  a misdemeanor — provided  that  the  protest  of 
the  &8t  note  shall  constitute  a Uen  for  the  benefit  of  the  creditors  upon  all  the  assets 
of  the  bank,  not  in  the  hands  of  the  Auditor. 

Sec.  22.  The  Auditor,  on  giving  notice  of  the  nonpayment  of  any  such  note  or  notes, 
shall  advertise  for  sale  at  public  auction,  the  stocks  or  bonds  deposited  as  collateral 
therefor,  such  sale  to  take  place  after  the  expiration  of  thirty  days  from  such  adver- 
tisem^t  The  proceeds  to  be  applied  pro  rata  to  the  payment  of  all  the  circulating 
notes  issued  to  such  banker. 

Sec.  23.  If  the  proceeds  of  such  sale  exceed  the  circulating  notes  of  such  banker, 
such  excess  may  be  paid  over  to  the  general  fund  of  said  insolvent,  but  if  the  proceeds 
prove  insufihuent  to  redeem  such  notes,  the  deficient  shall  be  made  up  out  of  the  as- 
sets of  such  insolvent,  in  preference  to  any  other  claim  or  debts ; and  the  stockholders 
sbaU  be  liable  for  the  full  amount  of  all  notes  unredeemed,  in  the  ratio  of  stock  which 
each  may  own. 

Seo.  24.  The  holder  of  any  protested  note  or  notes  of  an  insolvent  banker,  shall  be 
entitled  to  damages  at  the  rate  of  twelve  per  cent  per  annum,  in  lieu  of  interest,  un- 
til final  payment. 

Seo.  26.  Bankers  and  Banking  Companies  doing  business  under  this  Act,  may  charge 
or  receive  interest  as  allowed  on  conventioual  obligations,  and  their  contracts  shall  be 
regulated  by  the  laws  in  regard  to  interest  upon  contracts  between  individuals. 

Seo.  26.  Every  bank  or  banker  is  required  to  have  on  hand  at  all  times,  in  spede, 
an  amount  equal  to  one -third  of  all  their  liabilities,  (independently  of  circulatii^ 
notes,)  and  two-thirds  in  specie  funds,  bills  of  exchange,  or  paper  maturing  within 
ninety  days. 

Sec.  27.  If  at  any  time  the  specie  should  fall  below  the  proportion  above  specified, 
and  remain  so  for  a space  of  ten  days,  such  bank  or  banker  snail  not  make  any  loan 
or  discount  until  their  position  is  re-established  according  to  the  terms  prescribed : “ A 
violation  of  this  provision  shall  be  held  to  be  an  act  of  insolvency ; ana  every  director 
who  may  participate  in  such  violation,  shall  become  individually  liable  for  all  its 
debts  and  obligates.” 

Sec.  28.  Every  bank  or  banker  doing  business  under  this  Act,  out  of  New  Orleans, 
may  keep  an  office  or  designate  an  agent  for  the  redemption  of  their  circulation  at 
New  Orleans.  Written  notice  of  such  place  or  appointment  shall  be  filed  with  the 
Auditor,  with  the  Board  of  Currency,  and  in  the  office  of  the  Recorder  of  Mortgages. 
Provided  that  all  such  paper  shall  be  redeemable  at  the  counter  of  the  principal  bimk. 

Sec.  29.  The  Board  of  Currency  shall  supervise  the  execution  of  this  act,  and  ]>er- 
form  all  the  duties  imposed  by  the  laws  in  regard  to  incorporated  bonks.  They  may 
examine  the  affairs  or  any  bank  or  banker  doing  business  under  this  act  whenever 
they  deem  it  necessary ; and  require  from  such  bankers  weekly  statements,  verified 
upon  oath  by  the  banker  or  his  cashier.  Thb  statement  shall  include  the  following 
particulars : — 

1.  Capital  of  the  bank. 

2.  Amount  of  stock  deposited  with  the  Auditor. 

3.  Amount  invested  in  real  estate. 

4.  Amount  of  loans  having  over  ninety  days  to  mature. 

6.  Amount  of  suspended  debt  and  protest^  paper. 

6.  Other  assets  not  realizable  in  ninety  days. 

7.  Loons  on  paper  maturing  within  ninety  days. 

8.  Amount  of  exchange,  foreign  and  domestic. 

9.  Amount  of  deposits. 

10.  Amount  of  circulatioa 

11.  Amount  of  other  cash  liabilities. 

12.  Amount  of  specie  and  cash  assets. 

Seo.  so.  The  statements  above  prescribed,  shall  be  regularly  filed  in  the  office  of 
the  Board  of  Cuirency;  and  the  statement  furnished  in  the  last  Saturday  of  every 
month,  shall  be  signed  by  the  Board  of  Currency,  and  published  in  the  official  journal 
on  the  first  Wednesday  in  the  following  month. 

SEa  31.  A list  of  the  stockholders  in  every  banking  corporation,  shall  be  furnished 
monthly  to  the  Board  of  Currency. 

Seo.  32.  The  legislature  shall  annually  appoint  a joint  committee  to  examine  the 
securities  deposited,  together  with  all  tiooks  and  papers  relating  to  the  business  of 
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banking  under  thifi  Act ; also  count  all  circalaUng  notes  returned  or  redeemed,  and 
cancel  or  destroy  them. 

Sec.  83.  Any  banker,  bank  director,  officer  or  agent  of  any  banker  or  company  do- 
ing business  under  this  act,  who  shall  make  false  statements  or  entries  in  the  books  of 
such  company,  or  make  false  exhibits  to  deceire  the  Board  of  Currency,  or  who  shall 
pay  any  check  to  defraud  such  company,  shall  be  subject  to  imprisonment  in  the  peni- 
tentiary not  less  than  one  year,  nor  more  than  three  years. 

Seo.  84.  All  banks  hereby  established  shall  be  banks  of  discount  as  well  as  of  cir- 
culation. 

Src.  85.  All  such  banks  or  bankers  shall  be  taxed  upon  their  capital  at  ^e  same 
rate  as  othe^ersonal  property  under  the  Laws  of  the  State. 

Seo.  86.  Whenever  any  banker  shall  have  redeemed  eighty  per  cent  of  his  circu- 
lating notes,  and  shall  have  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the  Treasurer,  in  such  banks,  an 
amount  equal  to  twenty  per  cent  (the  remainder)  of  such  circulation,  he  may  with- 
draw all  securities  previously  deposited  for  the  redemption  of  his  bills. 

Sec.  87.  Such  banker  dr  banking  company,  having  complied  with  the  requisites  of 
the  l^t  section,  may  tfive  notice  once  a fortnight,  for  one  year,  in  the  State  paper,  that 
all  circulating  notes  of  such  company  must  be  presented  at  the  Auditor's  office  for  re- 
demption within  one  year  from  the  first  date  of  such  notice. 

Sec.  88.  The  Auditor  may  employ  such  additional  clerks  as  are  necessary  to  exe- 
cute tlie  duties  imposed  by  this  act ; the  expenses  whereof  to  be  borne  by  a general 
assessment  upon  all  such  bankers  and  banking  companies. 

Sec.  89.  Toe  salaries  allowed  to  the  Board  of  Currency  shall  be  assessed  upon  all 
banks  established  under  this  act,  and  upon  the  incorporated  banks. 

The  first  bank  under  the  above  law  of  Louisiana,  was  organized  at  New  Orleans  in 
May,  1858.  It  is  entitled  **  The  Bank  of  New  Orleans,”  with  a capital  of  one  million 
of  dollars,  and  the  following  gentlemen  as  directors : W.  P.  Converse,  John  Fox.  Ste- 
phen Price,  E.  H.  Wilson,  C.  Yale,  Jr.,  L.  R Place,  F.  F.  Folger,  H.  F.  McKenna,  J.  C. 
Goodrich,  L.  C.  Jurey,  and  E.  G.  Rogers.  W.  P.  Converse,  Esq.,  has  been  chosen 
president,  and  the  bank  will  probably  commence  operations  in  October  next 


RATES  OF  CITY  TAXATION  IN  CINCINNATI. 

An  ordinance  passed  the  City  Council  at  its  last  session  fixing  the  rate  of  the  city 
tax  for  the  year  1868,  as  follows : 


For  general  purposes 4^  mills. 

For  Watch  fund H da 

For  House  of  Refuge i do. 

For  Public  Schools lA  do. 

To  pay  interest  on  City  Bonds 1 do. 

For  Sinking  Fund  to  pay  city  debt li  do. 


This  tax  is  assessed  from  a statement  of  the  City  Clerk,  setting  forth  the  expendi- 
tures of  the  city  for  the  last  four  years,  with  an  estimate  of  the  expenditures  of  the 
year  1868-4.  It  was  read  to  the  Board,  and  the  following  are  the  expenditures  of  the 
year  1852-3,  and  the  estimates  of  1858-4,  as  set  forth  in  that  statement : — 


Ex.  1852-3.  E8t.*53-4. 

Ex.  1852-.3.  E8t’53  4. 

Street  expenses. . . . 

$88,707  87  $30,(»00 

Wharf  boats,  etc.. . . 

8,678 

06 

1,800 

Gradini;  and  pavinir . 

60,045  30 

88,000 

City  officers 

20,889 

49 

26,000 

Sewers  and  culverts. 

10,819  81 

10,000 

Special  road  district. 

2,066 

64 

6,000 

Bridges 

8,408  96 

7,600 

Health  department. 

1,667 

87 

1,600 

Landings 

8,206  09 

2,800 

Paving  assessments.. 

8,860 

41 

3,000 

Public  buildings. . . . 

17,109  30 

12,000 

Judgments,  etc 

76,181 

42 

65,000 

Printing 

6,723  16 

6,600 

Fire  department  . . . 

61,464 

84 

105,000 

County  officers’  fees. 

4,705  05 

4,200 

— 

— 

Public  offices 

4,168  48 

6,600 

811,690 

61 

823,100 

Rent  acc<junt 

250  00 

800 

1 

City  elections 

1,064  96 

2,300 

SPECIAL 

FUNDS. 

Int.  on  city  orders  . . 

1,466  90 

3,000 

Interest  on  bonds. . . 

79,887 

00 

62,200 

Members  of  council. 

4,127  00 

2,900 

Watch  fund 

68,674 

12 

66,000 

Damages  on  streets. 

8,138  61 

4,800  ’ 

1 House  of  Ref  fund. . 

88,623 

76 

26,000 
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nVAlfCES  AND  DEBT  OF  THE  UHITED  STATES. 


STATEMENT  OF  THF  AMOUNT  OF  ESTIMATES  TRANSMITTED  BT  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE 
treasury,  and  of  THE  APPROPRIATIONS  MADE  BT  CONGRESS,  FOR  THE  SERVICE  OF  THE 
FISCAL  YEARS  ENDING  JUNE  SO,  1861  AND  1852. 


Civil  list 

Miscellaneoas 

Fore^  iDtercoarse 

Pensions 

Indian  department 

Chickasaw  fund 

Military  establishment,  exclusive 
of  surveys,  fortifications,  and 

internal  improvements 

Surv^s 

Fortifications 

Internal  improvements,  induding 

light-houses 

Naval  establishment 

Manne  corps 

Awards 

Smithsonian  institution 


For  Fiscal  Year  ending 
Jone  30, 1851. 
Estimates.  Appru’ns. 
12,888,646  268.662 

10,809,686  10,479,898 
898,900  7.084,407 

2,256,718  2,272,048 

2,660,066  8,944,769 

70,678 


7,772,198  9,866.411 

66.000  116,000 

764,800  748,146 

1,099,080  104.024 

9,208.366  9,199,924 

371,722  371,722 

120,620 

11,197 


For  Fiscal  Year  ending 
June  30, 1852. 


EstimRlcfl. 

A ppro’ns. 

$8,690,848 

$8u622,010 

8,159.248 

10,466,639 

8,684,90C 

8,692,387 

2,194,900 

2,827.669 

869,445 

1,712  082 

72  096 

10,141.966 

8,010.971 

12U,000 

28  967 

739.300 



1,165,778 

21  498 

7,760.660 

7.602  041 

351,041 

851.001 

42«'00 

13.906 

Public  debt. . . 

Treasury  notes 

141,916,868  $61,614,848  $88,667,489  $44,481,447 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  PUBUO  DEBT. 


$87,680,017  $47,162,606  $38  667,489  $38,162,262 

4,286,860  4,281,116  6.272.685 

220,726  46,»»00 


Denomination  of  Stock. 

Old  funded  and  unfunded  debt,  old  Treasury  notes, 
and  Mississippi  certificates  and  unclaimed  divi- 
dends  

Debt  of  the  corporate  cities  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, assumed  by  Congress 

Treasury  notes 

Loan  of  1842,  act  16th  April,  1842,  redeemable 

1st  January,  1868 

Loan  of  1848,  act  8d  March,  1848,  redeemable  1st 

July,  1868 

Loan  of  1846,  act  22d  Jidy,  1846,  redeemable  12th 

November,  1866 

Loan  of  1847,  act  28th  January,  1847,  redeemable 

Ist  January,  1868 

Loan  of  1848,  act  8 1st  March,  1848,  redeemable 

Ist  July,  1868 

Texan  indemnity,  5 per  cent  stock,  redeemable  Ist 

January,  1866 

Mexican  Indemu’ty  stock 


18§1. 

$119,686  98 

840,000  00 
192,661  64 

8,198,686  08 

6,468,281  86 

4,999,149  46 

27,299,660  00 

16,740,000  00 

5,000,000  00 

308,678  92 


18§3. 

$114,578  40 

780,000  00 
121,161  64 

8,198,686  08 

4,626,681  86 

4,999.189  71 

26.666,800  00 

16,736.000  00 

6.000,000  00 


$69,161,488  87  $66,131,692  18 


Trbasurt  Dipartmbmt,  Register's  office,  March  2d,  1853. 


N.  SARGENT,  RcRlster. 


SAYINGS  BAI^KS  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

On  the  20th  of  November,  1861,  there  were  five  hundred  and  seventy-five  hanks 
for  savings  in  Great  Britam  and  Ireland,  in  which  is  deposited  above  £81,000,000 
sterling.  Urns  giving  to  more  than  a million  of  individuals  (without  indudiug  their 
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families)  a direct  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  nation,  in  addition  to  the  many  thou- 
sand of  friendly  societies  and  charitable  institutions,  embracing  a very  large,  but  un- 
known number  of  persons.  It  may  be  desirable  here  to  mention  the  manner  in  which 
the  government  became  liable  to  the  payment  of  interest  in  the  funds  of  these  insti- 
tutions. The  total  amount  of  interest  which  the  National  Debt  office  has  paid  to 
the  savings  banks  and  friendly  societies  since  the  year  1817,  exceeds  the  amount  of 
interest  they  have  realised  on  the  stock,  by  more  than  £2,600,000,  and  which  sum  has 
been,  in  fac^  a loss  to  the  nation,  or  it  may  be  considered  as  a premium  or  bounty 
given  to  savings  banks  and  friendly  societies,  as  an  encouragement  to  provident  hab- 
its. It  averages  up  to  the  year  1850,  about  £77,000  a year.  The  amount  of  interest 
now  allowed  by  the  National  Debt  office  is  8 pounds  58  per  cent,  out  of  which  a 
certain  portion  is  retained  by  the  bank  for  expenses,  averaging  about  6s.  8d.  per  cent. 
The  general  average  of  all  England  is  6s.  OJd.  per  cent.  According  to  a parliamen- 
tary' date,  April  23d,  1852,  the  total  deposits  on  November  20th,  1851,  amounted  to 
£32,889,511  sterling. 

THE  CONSOLIDATED  DEBT  OF  NEW  ORLEANS. 

The  Commissioners  of  the  Consolidated  Debt  of  New  Orleans  recently  made  their 
annual  report  to  the  Common  Council  of  that  city.  It  is  dated  1st  of  April  ultimo, 
and  is  a document  of  much  interest.  It  presents  the  operations  of  the  Commission- 
ers and  the  present  condition  of  tlie  city’s  indebtedness  in  a clear  and  intelligible 
light 

We  are  indebted  to  the  New  Orleans  Price  Current  for  the  subjoined  synopsis  of 
the  report : — 

In  the  setting  forth  the  rules  by  whicli  they  have  been  guided  in  discharging  the 
duties  imposed  upon  them  by  tne  act  of  consolidation,  the  Commissioners  take  the 
same  view  of  the  intent  and  meaning  of  that  instrument  as  that  presented  by  us  on 
several  occasions. 

From  this  report  we  obtain  a consecutive  history  of  the  management  of  the  city 
debt  since  the  date  of  consolidation.  The  entire  debt  of  the  city  on  the  12th  of  ApnJ, 
1852,  the  date  the  act  of  consolidation  took  effect,  amounted  to  87,702,829  98,  as  as- 
certained and  fixed  by  the  commissioners  from  the  evidences  filed  according  to  law. 
Of  this  amount  about  82,000,000  was  past  due.  On  the  19th  of  July  last  2,000  bonds 
of  the  consolidated  city,  of  81,000  each,  (82,000,000,)  bearing  6 per  cent  interest,  and 
having  forty  years  to  run,  were  sold  in  New  York  city  for  more  than  their  par  value. 
With  tiie  sum  thus  realised  all  the  matured  obligations  of  the  city  were  paid 
To  meet  the  deficit  in  the  commissioners’  first  estimate,  arising  from  the  costs  of 
suits  and  of  claims,  and  obligations  not  audited,  and  consequently,  not  appearing  on 
the  books  of  the  defunct  corporations,  and  to  provide  for  the  obligations  and  interest 
maturing  before  July,  1858,  the  commissioners  sold  in  New  Orleans,  on  the  18th  of 
December  last,  thirteen  hundred  bonds  of  81,000  each,  (81,300,000,)  bearing  6 per 
cent  interest,  and  maturing  in  July,  1892,  being  of  the  some  series  os  those  sold  in 
New  York,  and  they  again  realized  more  than  the  par  value  of  the  bonds. 

On  the  2l6t  of  October  last  the  commissioners  advertised  to  exchange  the  bonds  of 
the  consolidated  city  of  the  same  series  as  previously  issued  for  the  unmatured  bonds 
and  obligations  of  the  old  corporations.  Up  to  the  date  of  the  report  two  thousand 
two  hundr^  and  thirty-four  bonds,  (82,284,000,)  had  been  thus  exchanged.  Thus  the 
total  amount  of  the  bonds  of  the  new  city  issued  by  the  commissioners,  at  the  date  of 
their  report,  was  86,634,000. 

The  following  is  the  amount  of  debts  of  the  old  corporations  extinguished  — 

Old  city... 81,086,624  85 

Municipality  No.  1 978,623  22 

Municipality  No.  2. 1,725,752  82 

Municipality  No.  8 816,042  98 

Lafayette  448,249  12 

Total $6,000,191  99 

The  cash  in  the  hands  of  the  commifsioners  at  the  date  of  report  was  487,820  22. 
The  total  debt  of  Uie  old  corporations  still  outstanding  on  the  1st  of  April,  1858, 
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matured  and  payable  variously  from  1863  to  1877,  inclusive,  was  $8,182,516  54,  as 
follows: — 

Old  city  $2,011,000  00 

Municipality  No.  1 158,667  24 

Municipality  No.  2 861,108  24 

Municipality  No.  8 61,038  52 

Lafayette 96,702  54 


Total $8,182,616  64 

^ Of  the  above  outstanding  debt  of  the  First  Municipality,  $10,148  75  are  small  mu- 
nicipal notes;  and  of  that  of  the  Third  Municipality,  $46,048  52  are  similar  notes.  It 
is  doubtful  if  the  whole,  or  even  the  greater  part  of  these  two  amounts  be  ever  pre- 
sented for  payment 

Assuming  that  no  more  bonds  will  be  issued  in  exchange  for  any  portion  of  the 
obligations  of  the  old  corporations  maturing  in  1858  and  1854,  the  Commissioners 
make  the  following  exhibit  of  the  means  in  their  hands,  and  the  liabilities  for  those 
two  years : — 

Total  liabilities  up  to  Jan.  1,  1854,  for  obligations  and  interest  maturing  $609,099  56 

Cash  on  hand $487,820  22 

Tax  of  1863  660,000  00 


Total  means  for  1853  1,087,320  22 

Balance  in  hands  of  Commissioners  Jam  1, 1854. $478,220  66 

Tax  of  1864 660,000  00 

Total  means  for  1854  $1,128,220  66 

Liabilities  for  1854  655,464  13 

Balance  in  bands  of  Commissioners  Jan.  1,  1855 $472,756  53 


^ It  thus  appears  that  ample  provision  has  been  made  to  meet  the  obligations  of  the 
city,  maturi^  for  the  next  two  years. 

In  conclusion,  the  Commissioners  make  the  following  just  reflections : — 

^ Twelve  months  ago  the  act  of  consolidation  went  into  operation,  and  the  Commis- 
sioners entered  upon  their  duties.  It  found  the  city  without  credit,  confusion  in  most 
of  its  branches  of  TOvemment,  and  the  people  disheartened.  To  day  its  credit  is 
above  par,  no  just  demand  can  be  made  upon  its  treasury  that  is  not  promptly  liqui- 
dated, and  its  fair  name  is  without  a blot.  The  spirit  of  the  people  has  been  awaken- 
ed, and  their  energies,  their  intelligence,  and  their  wealth,  are  directed  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  natural  advantages  of  our  city,  and  a bright  future  is  before  us. 


BASI$  OF  BANKING  CAPITAL  IN  NEW  YORK  STATE. 

Oovemor  Betmour  has  returned  with  bis  veto  the  bill  entitled  “ An  Act  to  authorise 
the  business  of  banking,”  and  submitted  bis  objections  to  its  becoming  a law.  We 
give  the  substance  of  the  Governor’s  message  on  this  subject ; — 

The  bill  provides  that  hereafter  the  stocks  of  the  incorporated  cities  of  this  State 
may,  subject  to  certain  restrictions,  be  used  as  a basis  for  banking,  and  be  received  as 
securities  for  bills  to  be  issued  in  pursuance  of  the  general  banking  law.  The  consti- 
tution of  the  State  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  Legislature  to  restrict  the  power  of  mu- 
nicipal corporations  to  borrow  money,  contract  debt,  and  loan  their  credit.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  this  bill,  should  it  become  a law,  would  cause  a demand  for  the  stocks  of 
our  cities,  and  add  largely  to  their  value  in  market,  and  create  an  inducement  on  the 
part  of  municipal  corporations  to  incur  debts.  I have  with  reluctance  sigued  bills 
permitting  some  of  our  cities  to  borrow  money  for  objects  which  are  deemed  of  great 
importance  to  their  interests ; but  this  bill  is  more  clearly  in  conflict  with  the  pur- 
po^  of  the  constitution  of  the  State,  os  it  offers  direct  encouragement  to  local  corpo- 
rations to  contract  debts.  It  is  not  expedient  at  this  time,  when  a highly  speculative 
state  of  feeling  pervades  the  community,  to  encourage  a disposition  to  incur  liabilities 
by  converting  debts  into  a circulating  medium. 

It  is  alleg^  in  favor  of  allowing  the  debts  of  cities  to  be  used  as  a basis  for  bank- 
ing, Uiat  the  stocks  of  this  State,  and  of  the  United  States,  the  use  of  which  as  a bank- 
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ing  basis  is  now  authorized  by  law,  cannot  be  obtained  for  that  purpose.  But  it  will 
be  found,  from  the  following  statement,  that  but  a small  proportion  of  these  stocks 
are  now  pledged  at  the  Banking  Department  as  securities  for  the  bank  bills  which 


have  been  issued  and  are  in  circulation : — ^ 

The  funded  or  stock  debt  of  the  United  States  amounts  to 164,116,967 

The  funded  or  stock  debt  of  the  State  of  New  York  amounts  to 28,890,802 


Total 187,606,769 

The  stocks  of  the  General  Government  now  pledged  at 
the  Banking  Department  for  the  security  of  the  bill 

holders,  amounts  to $6,671,172 

The  stosks  of  the  State  of  New  York,  pledged  for  the 

same  purpose 10,184,792 

116,766,964 


Leaving  the  amount  of  stocks  yet  applicable  to  banking  purposes 171,760,796 

From  this  sum  there  should  be  deducted  the  amount  of  stock  used  in  other  states 
as  security  for  bank  bills,  which  may  ab-<orb  $60,000,000  of  the  State  and  of  the 
United  States. 

It  is  true  that  these  stocks  command  high  prices  in  the  money  market  of  the  world, 
but  they  sell  for  no  more  than  they  are  intrinsically  worth.  Iheir  high  values,  and 
the  fact  that  they  are  deemed  safe  and  desirable  for  investment,  make  them  better 
securities  for  the  bill  holders,  as  they  insure  prompt  redemption  under  all  circum- 
stances. These  stocks  can  be  obtained  at  their  maraet  value,  and  although  they  pa^ 
directly  but  suiall  interest  to  the  holders,  the  profits  of  banking  institutions  at  this 
time  are  so  great  that  they  more  than  compensate  for  any  loss  of  interest  on  the  secu- 
rities pledged  for  the  redemption  of  tlieir  notes.  It  is  evident  that  the  profits  of 
banking  must  bo  limited  either  by  judicious  restraints  or  a competition  resulting  from 
a multiplication  of  banks  which  will  endanger  our  whole  financial  system.  No  bet- 
ter or  safer  system  for  limiting  the  profits  of  banking  can  be  devised  than  that  which 
requires  the  highest  and  best  secunty  for  the  bill  holders ; and  it  is  no  argument  in 
favor  of  cheaper  securities  that  they  will  increase  the  profits  of  banking,  fiicilitate  the 
establishment  of  new  banks,  and  thus  inflate  the  currency  of  the  country.  It  is  true 
the  increase  of  business  makes  more  capital  necessary  in  conducting  it,  but  a large 
proportion  of  the  indebtedness  to  the  banks  at  this  time,  and  the  great  amount  of  bills 
in  circulation  are  the  results  of  speculative  rather  than  of  legitimate  business  demanda 

There  are  now  in  this  State  three  hundred  and  ten  banks  or  banking  institutions. 
Twenty-five  of  these  institutions  have  been  established  within  the  past  six  months, 
besides  ten  safety  fund  banks  which  have  been  reorganized  under  the  provisions  of  the 
general  banking 'law.  This  is  about  equal  to  the  entire  number  which  were  estab- 
lished during  the  preceding  twelve  months.  It  appears  from  the  report  of  Uie  super- 
intendents of  the  Banking  Department,  that  the  aggregate  capital  of  the  banks  of 
this  State,  on  the  first  of  December  last,  was  $62,207,216.  At  this  time  the  capital 
of  these  institutions  amounts  to  over  $70,000,000,  showing  an  inct'ease  of  about  eight 
millions  within  six  months.  The  profits  of  banking  have  recently  been  unusually 
large,  and  numerous  associations  are  now  forming  in  different  parts  of  our  State  for 
the  purpose  of  engaging  in  this  busiiie8.s.  If  the  number  of  banks  and  the  amount  of 
banking  capital  shall  increase  hereafter  as  rapidly  as  they  have  during  the  past  six 
months,  it  will  give  an  annual  increase  of  more  than  fifty  banks,  with  capital  amount- 
ing in  the  aggregate  to  about  $16,000,000.  While  these  institutions  are  multiplying 
with  alarming  rapidity,  I can  see  no  good  reason  for  giving  any  new  impulse  to  their 
creation  by  increasing  their  profits  and  lowering  the  character  of  the  securities  re- 
quired by  our  present  law  for  the  protection  of  tne  bill  bolder. 

The  stocks  of  this  State  and  of  the  general  government  have  a value  in  the  com- 
mercial markets  ot  the  world,  and  will  therefore  furnish  a security  for  the  redemption 
of  bills  at  periods  when  we  sufier  from  financial  revulsions,  while  the  stocks  of  our 
cities,  having  only  a local  value  and  market,  will  be  more  affected  b^  the  monetary 
condition  of  our  country.  If  our  banking  laws  are  ihodified  to  admit  of  the  use  of 
cheaper  and  inferior  securities,  they  will,  of  coarse,  be  selected  on  account  of  the  in- 
creased profit  which  they  will  afford  the  banker.  I deem  it  exceedingly  hazardous  at 
this  period  of  speculative  excitement  and  pecuniary  expansion,  to  diminish  the  secu- 
rity of  the  bill  nolder,  or  to  increase  the  motives  for  the  establishment  of  banking  in- 
stitutions, which  are  alre^y  multiplying  at  an  unprecedented  extent 
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THE  PRECIOUS  METALS  OF  MEXICO. 

The  editor  of  the  Baltimore  American  has  prepared  from  authentic  documents — 
not  easily  accessible  in  this  country — the  following  table,  exhibiting  the  true  result  of 
Mexican  coinage  from  the  year  1586  to  the  Ist  January,  1850: — 


Silver  coinage  from  1685  to  1844,  inclusive $2,465,275,964 

Gh)ld  coini^e  from  1535  to  1844,  inclusive 126,989,021 

Copper  coinage  from  1811  to  1844,  inclusive 5,566,876 

General  coinage  from  1846  to  1849,  both  inclusive 70,000,000 

Total  coinage  of  Mexico  in  814  years 12,667,828,851 

Or,  avoiding  fractions,  nearly  $8,500,000  yearly. 


This  sum,  as  an  average  annual  production  spread  over  so  long  a period,  does  not 
appear  to  justify  the  calculations  that  have  been  made  relative  to  the  metallic  produc- 
tion of  Mexico.  Still,  in  fairness  to  the  wealth  of  thi  nation,  we  must  remember  that 
for  nearly  forty  jears  the  country  has  been  constantly  vexed  by  revolutions,  and  that 

Srior  to  the  original  outbreak,  neither  the  population  nor  the  mining  machinery  of 
[exico  was  of  such  a character  as  to  insure  the  most  copious  returns  from  the  vems. 
Recent  mining  returns  seem  to  confirm  this  view.  An  official  table  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver coined  in  the  eight  mints  of  Mexico  from  the  1st  Jan.  1844  to  the  Ist  Jan.  1845, 
shows  that  in  that  time  $667,406  were  issued  in  gold,  and  $18,065,454  in  silver;  or 
$13,732,861  in  all  At  that  date  it  was  said  that  more  energy  was  about  to  be  infused 
into  mining  throughout  the  republic,  and  that  the  veins  promised  a corresponding 
yield. 

We  are  glad  to  say  that  this  prophecy  has  been  verified,  and  that  it  is  likely  Mex- 
ico will  soon  contribute  a largely  increased  supply  of  silver  for  the  world's  commerce 
and  circulation. 

In  February,  1850,  an  official  report  was  made  to  the  Mexican  Chambers  by  which 
it  appears  that  in  eighteen  months,  between  the  Ist  January,  1848,  and  the  SOth  June, 
1849,  the  coinage  at  all  the  Mexican  mints,  exclusive  of  Hermosillo,  amounted  to 
$1,351,416  in  gold,  and  to  $27,003,989  in  silver:  total,  $28,855,405. 

To  this  increas^  emission  since  1 844,  the  author  of  the  " Cuadra  Sinoptico  **  of 
Mexico,  in  1850,  estimates  that  we  should  add  $10,000,000,  as  having  left  the  country 
in  the  same  eighteen  months,  in  bullion.  This  would  raise  the  entire  yield  of  the 
mines,  during  that  time,  to  $38,855,405 ; but  as  it  is  likely  Ibat  much  of  the  coinage 
was  only  a reissue  of  old  money,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  $10,000,000  exported  in 
bullion  was  not  freely  taken  from  the  mines  during  the  same  period,  we  think  it  quite 
likely  that  the  true  increase  may  be  placed  at  $5,000,000  annually,  or  $20,000,000,  in 
1850,  instead  of  14,000,000,  as  in  1844. 

These  results  are  very  encouraging  to  all  engaged  in  Mexican  mining.  We  have 
long  believed  that  the  ores  of  the  republic  were  inexhaustible,  and  that  nothing  was 
required  to  give  Mexico  her  just  supremacy  in  the  control  of  silver,  but  an  industrious 
population,  that  would  not  be  content  to  live  on  bananas  and  revolution. 

<<  MONET  OF  PAPER.” 

A market  was  built  in  Guernsey  without  money.  The  governor  issued  4,000  mar- 
ket notes,  and  with  these  paid  the  workmen  who  built  it.  These  notes  circulated 
through  the  island,  until  the  market  was  built  and  occupied ; and  when  the  rents  came 
in,  these  notes  were  received  in  payment  of  the  rents,  and  were  canceled.  In  the 
course  of  a few  years,  the  notes  being  all  paid  in,  were  publicly  burnt  in  the  market 

5 lace.  The  Water  Works,  Upper  Canada,  were  constructed  by  the  same  issue. — M, 
HncarCe  Lecture  on  Currency, 

1 consider  the  principle  carried  out  in  the  above  example  so  important,  that  none  of 
the  mere  political  questions  of  the  day  can  bear  comparison  with  it,  and  so  plain  that 
the  simplest  understanding  can  grasp  it  I doubt  not  that  all  who  have  money  to 
lend,  and  who  want  4 or  5 per  cent  for  their  money,  will  decry  a system  which  will 
find  the  money  for  labor,  whenever  labor  can  be  found  for  money,  and  this  witliout 
interest ; but  I am  sure  that  all  honest  men,  who  wish  well  to  workingmen,  and  espe  ■ 
cially  that  all  workingmen,  will  frail  a system  which  would  give  them  constant  em- 
ployment as  long  as  public  works  are  wanted ; and  this  without  being  subject  to  the 
OMiieceasary  claim  of  the  usurer  and  the  money  lender. — J,  Harvey, 

VOL.  XXIX. MO  I.  7 
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THE  COINAGE  IE  EJfOLAHD  AlTD  THE  UHITED  STATES. 

An  article  in  the  London  Economist  gives  a detailed  statement  of  the  coinage  of 

Sold  and  silver  coin  in  Great  Britain  for  the  past  five  years,  and  in  comparing  it  'with 
le  coinage  by  the  United  States'  mint  and  its  branches,  we  are  surprised  to  find  that 
in  that  time  (five  years)  our  coinage  fiir  exceeds  that  of  Great  Britmn. 

The  amount  coined  in  England  since  1848  is  as  follows : — 


Gold  ooioed.  Silver  coined. 

1848  £2,461,099  £86,442 

1849  2,177,966  119,692 

1860 1.491,836  126,096 

1851 4,400,411  87,868 

1862  8,742,270  189,696 


This  gives  a total  of  £19,264,487  of  gold,  and  £661,694  of  silver,  which,  added  to 
£12,808,  the  amount  of  copper  coined,  makes  a total  of  £19,888,876.  The  coinage  of 
gold  in  1852,  it  will  be  seen,  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  four  previous  years. 

By  reducing  the  above  amounts  from  pounds  to  dollars,  at  the  rate  of  |4  84  to  the 
pound  sterling,  and  comparing  it  with  the  coinage  in  the  United  States,  we  have  the 
following  results  for  the  last  five  years : — 


Great  Britain.  United  States.  Excess  in  U.  S. 

Gold 198,240,049  $164,226,698  $70,988,644 

Silver 2,718.116  7,794,907  6.076,792 

Copper 69,671  800,874  241,808 


$96,017,786  $172,822,474  $76,804,789 

By  the  above  it  appears  that  the  excess  of  the  coinage  in  this  country  for  the  five 
years  was  $76,804,789.  In  the  year  1862,  the  coinage  of  gold  in  Great  Britain  was 
$42,812,687.  In  the  United  States,  $68,747,187.  Excess  in  favor  of  the  United 
States,  $14,664,800. 


SPECIE  AHD  BULLION  IE  THE  BANK  OF  ENGLAND. 

We  publish  below  a table  which  shows  at  a glance  the  increase  of  gold  and  the  de- 
crease of  silver,  from  1847  to  1868,  in  the  vaults  of  the  Bank  of  England.  This  table 
has  been  published  officially,  with  the  signature  of  the  chief  cashier: — 

a RXTCBN  BBOWINQ  THE  AHOUICT  AVB  VALUE  OW  BPXOIB  AND  BULLION  IN  THE  BANK  OF 
ENGLAND  ON  THE  FIRST  OF  JANUART,  1847,  1848,  1849,  1860,  1861,  1862,  AND 
1868,  D1STXNQU18BING  GOLD  FROM  SILVER,  SPECIE  FROM  BULLION  AND  FOREIGN  FROM 
BRITISH  COIN. 


GOLD. 

SILVER. 

Bnllion. 

Ctoln. 

Foreign. 

Coin. 

British. 

Bullion. 

Coin. 

Foreign. 

Coin. 

BriUsh. 

Total. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

IS.? 

4,081,404 

8,081,971 

6,170,014 

1,986,886 

682,666 

198,698 

14,961,672 

1848 

1,177,669 

8,607,602 

6,081,100 

944,842 

402,717 

190,920 

12,404,260 

14,964,649 

1849 

8,261,110 

8,162,806 

7,698,944 

149,144 

868,764 

888,882 

I860 

8,867,498 

8,818,428 

8,687,660 

77,744 

199,888 

474,882 

17,020,480 

1861 

4,699,108 

8,666,810 

6,187,960 

26,626 

26,042 

826,674 

14,880,118 

1862 

6,608,772 

6,772,486 

6,997,487 

4,626 

28,760 

260,622 

17,667,641 

1868 

10,827,486 

6,609,204 

8,128,948 

19,164 

47,926 

20,627,662 

EARLY  CURRENCY  IN  NEW  EN6UND. 

Such  coin  as  the  emigrants  to  New  England  brought  with  them  quickly  went  back 
again  in  payment  for  imported  goods ; but  so  long  as  the  emigration  was  kept  up,  the 
inconvenience  was  little  felt,  ^e  sudden  stop  put  to  immigration,  occasioned  by  the 
political  changes  in  England,  caused  a g^eat  fall  of  prices,  and  a corresponding  diffi- 
culty in  paying  debts.  Taxes  had  all  along  been  paid  in  grain  and  cattle,  at  rates 
given  by  the  General  Court;  and  grain,  at  rnffereot  prices  for  the  difierent  sorts,  was 
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now  made  a legal  tender  for  the  payment  of  oil  new  debts.  To  prevent  sacrifices  of 
property  in  cases  of  inability  to  pay,  com,  cattle,  and  other  personal  goods,— or,  in 
defect  of  such  goods,  the  house  and  lands  of  the  debtor,  when  taken  in  execution, — 
were  to  be  delivered  over  to  the  creditors,  at  such  value  as  they  might  be  appraised 
at  bv  **  three  understanding  and  indifferent  men,”  one  chosen  by  the  creditor,  another 
by  tne  debtor,  and  a third  by  the  marshal.  Beaver  skins  were  also  paid  and  received 
as  monev ; and  from  their  value  as  a remittance,  they  held  the  next  place  to  coin. 
Musket-balls,  at  a farthing  each,  were  at  one  time  a legal  tender  to  the  amoont  of  a 
shilling.  A more  available  currency  was  found  in  the  wampum  of  peace— cylindrical 
beads,  half  an  inch  long,  of  two  colors,  white  and  bluish  black,  made  by  the  Indian:* 
from  parts  of  certain  sea-shells.  The  people  of  Plymouth  first  learned  the  use  and 
value  of  this  article  from  the  Dutch  of  Mfmhattan,  and  they  soon  found  it  very  profit- 
able in  trade  with  the  Eastern  Indians — the  shells  of  whi^  it  was  made  not  being 
common  north  of  Gape  Cod.  Presently  it  came  to  be  employed  as  a circulating  me- 
dium, first  in  the  Indian  traffic,  and  then  among  the  colonists  generally.  Three  of  the 
black  beads,  or  six  of  the  white,  passed  for  a penny.  For  convenience  of  reckoning, 
^ey  were  strung  in  known  parcels — a penny,  threeMnce,  a shillii^,  and  five  shillings 
in  white : twopence,  sixpence,  two-and-six^nce,  and  ten  shillings  in  black.  A fsthoni 
of  whit^  was  worth  ten  shillings,  or  two  dollars  and  a half ; a fathom  of  black,  twice 
as  much ; but  as  the  quantity  in  circulation  increased,  the  value  presently  depreciated, 
and  the  number  of  beads  to  the  penny  was  augmented.— Ift/drc/Vs  Hittory, 


TAXES  Off  CERTAlff  BAffKS  Iff  PEffffSTLVAfflA. 

An  act  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  and  approved 
by  the  Qoveraor  April  Cth,  1853,  provides  ^ mat  such  of  the  banking  and  Savingt  In- 
Uitutiom  of  this  Commonwealth  as  were  chartered  or  re  chartered  prior  to  April,  1850, 
shall  be  subjected  to  such  local  taxes  onlv  as  are  now  by  law  levied  and  assessed  upon 
the  Banking  and  Savings  Institutions  re-chartered  in  1850.  Provided,  that  the  amount 
of  taxes  which  the  said  Institutions  are  now  by  law  required  to  pay  unto  the  State 
Treasury,  shall  in  no  manner  be  lessened  or  affected  by  the  operation  of  this  Seetionr 

The  act  of  1850,  referred  to  above,  provides  that  the  capital  stock  of  all  bulks  shall 
not  be  subject  to  taxation  for  any  other  than  State  purposes,  consequently  all  bank 
stock  is  exempt  from  taxation  for  county,  road,  borough  or  school  purposes.  For  State 
purposes  the  banks  are  liable  to  pay  4 A mills  on  each  dollar  of  their  capital  stock ; an<l 
on  their  dividends, 

8 per  cent  for  6 per  cent  dividends, 

9 »«  IJ  M U 

10  “ 8 “ “ 

12  **  9 **  ** 

18  “ 10  “ “ Ac. 

These  taxes  are  paid  by  the  cashier  of  the  bank,  and  are  not  assessed  to  the  individ- 
ual stockholders. 


TRAffSFSRS  OF  PUBUC  MOffETS  OF  THE  UffITED  STATES. 

The  following  remarks  of  the  St  Louis  Republican  of  May  6,  1858,  confirm  the  ap- 
prehensions which  have  been  expressed  in  the  cities  on  the  Atlantic  border  of  the  in- 
conveniences to  the  Treasury,  as  well  as  to  the  public,  which  may  be  expected  to 
attend  the  late  change  in  the  mode  of  transferring  the  public  money  to  poidts  where 
it  is  needed  for  the  purposes  of  the  Government. 

THE  NEW  TEEASUET  OEDES. 

Under  the  new  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the  use  of  **  transfer  drafts”  is  dispensed 
with  altogether.  If  the  Government  have  $1,000,000  in  New  York  which  they  desire 
to  place  in  New  Orleans,  there  is  no  other  way  now  than  to  transfer  the  specie  to  that 
point.  This  is  the  law ; and  Mr.  Guthrie  chooses  to  interpret  it  to  the  letter.  Thii.<<, 
the  Sub-Treasurer  in  this  city,  yesterday  received  $499,000  in  gold  and  $1,000  in  silver 
from  New  York,  by  Adams  A Ca's  Express,  and  in  a little  while  it  will  be  carted  off 
in  some  other  direction.  The  Secreta^  of  the  Treasury  will  find  this  a troublesome 
business  before  he  is  done  with  it,  and  if  he  should  meet  with  one  or  two  losses  he  will 
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be  glad  to  give  it  np.  It  is  a very  illiberal  constraction  that  requires  the  execution  of 
the  law  in  this  wav ; and  if  the  Secretary  intends  to  pursue  this  course  of  construction, 
he  will  find  in  all  the  disbursing  officers  of  the  Government  fit  subjects  for  his  dis- 

{ Measure  and  the  execution  of  the  law.  It  is  notorious  that  they  are  not  permitted  by 
aw  to  keep  their  funds  in  any  bank  or  banking-house,  but  they  are  in  the  constant, 
universal  habit  of  doing  it.  What  will  Mr.  Guthrie  do  in  such  case  ? 


CIRCULATION  OF  MONEY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  Railroad  Record  says  that  it  has  materials  to  ascertain  very  nearly  the  propor- 
tion of  money  to  people  in  the  United  States,  at  different  periods  during  the  last  Wf 
century,  and  from  th^  materials  it  makes  up  the  following  table ; — 


Years.  Aetlre  circalttlon.  Population.  AmU  per  head. 

1811 $48,000,000  7,600,000  $6  00 

1816 95,000,000  8,600,000  11  00 

1880 70,000,000  12,866,920  6 60 

1886 148,000,000  16,866,900  11  00 

1868 296,467,257  25,000,000  12  00 


Small  gold  coin  is  selling  in  New  York  for  one  half  per  cent  premium.  There  is 
such  a demand  for  the  gold  dollar  that  the  mint  fails  to  supply  it.  Its  energies  are 
directed  toward  meeting  the  demands  of  large  depositors,  to  whom  it  can  return  $20 
pieces,  quicker  than  it  can  return  any  other  coin. 


COMMERCIAL  STATISTICS. 


COMMERCE  AND  NAYI6ATI0N  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

FOB  THS  TKARS  ENDING  JANVAET  5,  1852  AND  1858. 

We  are  indebted  to  a correspondent  for  the  official  accounts  relating  to  the  trade 
and  navigation  of  Great  Britain  for  the  12  months  ended  January,  1853,  from  which 
we  compile  the  following  tables.  In  a future  number  of  the  Merehanti*  Magazine 
we  shall  give  the  export  trade  and  navigation  tables. 

IMPORTS  INTO  THE  UNITED  KINODOM. 

AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  IMFORT9  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  ARTICLES  OF  FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL 
MERCHANDISE  IN  THE  TWELVE  MONTHS  ENDED  5tH  JANUARY,  1858,  COMPARED  WITH 
THE  IMPORTS  IN  THE  CORRESPONDING  PERIOD  OF  1852. 


Animals,  Living,  viz : 

Oxen  and  buUs 

Cows  

Calves 

Sheep  

Lambs 

Swine  and  ho^  v . . . . 
Ashes,  Pearl  and  Pot . . . 

Barilla  and  Alkali 

Bark  for  tanners’,  <S:c.,  use 

Bones  of  animals,  Ac 

Brimstone 

Caoutchouc 

Clocks 

Cocoa 

♦Coffee,  total  of 


. .Ko. 

18§2. 

87,624 

24,026 

24,870 

192,585 

9,274 

15,599 

199,911 

.cwts. 

•tons 

2,292 

.cwts. 

460,896 

.tons 

81,956 

.cwts. 

769,183 

15,269 

79,850 

....£ 

. .Iba. 

6,778,960 

. . . . 

68,110,660 

18SI. 

40,648 

25,048 

27,488 

218,183 

12,843 

10,524 

151,944 

1,984 

408,980 

48,885 

768,718 

19,607 

89,897 

6,268,525 

54,877,254 


* Ooflfee,  of  whaterer  growth,  bavlug,  alnce  15Ui  April,  1851,  been  chargeable  with  the  same  rate 
of  dntj,  the  diatinctlon  between  the  Produce  of  British  Possessions  and  Foreign  Prodace  has,  by  a 
necessaiy  oonsequenoe,  ceased  in  the  entries  at  the  Custom-house.  In  accounts  rendered  for  the 
future,  therefore,  that  distinction  can  only  be  ai^roximately  indicated  by  showing,  under  separate 
beads,  the  quantities  imported  from  British  and  Foreign  Terriioiies  respectively. 
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Corn,  viz: 

Wheat qrs. 

Barlej 

Oats 

Rye 

Peas 

Beans 

Indian  corn,  or  maize  

Buckwheat 

Beer  or  Bigg 

Malt 

Whcatmeal  or  flour cwts. 

Barley  meal 

Oatmeal 

Rye  meal 

Pea  meal 

Bean  meal 

Indian  com  meal 

Buckwheat  meal 

Cotton  Manutactubes,  not  made  up : 

East  India  piece  goods  | piecw 

Other  articles 

Cotton  manufactures,  wholly  or  in  part  made  up 

Cottoq  yam  | * * 

Dtzs  and  Dtzino  Stuffs,  viz : 

Cochineal cwta 

Indigo 

La^ye 

Logwood .tons 

Madder .cwta. 

Madder  root 

Shxunac tons 

Terra  Japooica. 

Cutch 

Valonia 

Embrddery  and  needlework £ 

Flax .cwts. 

Fruits,  viz : 

Currants 

Figs 

f boxes 

Lemons  and  oranges  i No. 

Raisins cwts. 

Guano .tons 

Hemp,  (dressed) cwts. 

Hemp,  (undressed,)  Tow,  Jute,  Ac. 

Hides,  untanned,  viz : 

Dry 

Wet 

Hides,  tanned,  tawed,  or  curried,  (except  Russia  hides)  Iba 

Lace,  thread,  and  cui^on  or  pillow £ 

Lbathxr  Mj^DFAcruaxs : boots,  shoes,  and  clashes,  viz : 

Women's  boots  and  calashes pairs 

Women's  shoes  with  cork  or  double  soles,  

Women's  shoes  of  silk,  satin,  or  leather 

Men’s  boots  and  shoes 

Children's  boots  and  shoes 

Boot  fronts 

Gloves 

Manufactures  of  leather  not  particularly  enumerated.  .£ 


ISil. 

8,812,009 

829,664 

1,198,629 

24,609 

99,899 

818,224 

1,807,686 

1,477 

1,989 

16 

6,814,414 

84 

2,626 

6,498 

296 


9,661 

48 

802,672 

111,692 

847,468 

48,114 

999,789 

108,686 

28,248 

89,944 

17,987 

21,240 

92,926 

202.091 
12,026 

4,788 

2,486 

10,689 

108,977 

1,194,184 

721,119 

86,189 

461,247 

76,864 

4,897 

261,815 

248,014 

8,076 

1,293,412 

187.091 
486,076 

2,276,107 

82,001 

19,928 

6,418 

107,679 

28,678 

1,628 

689,187 

•2,868,071 

8,446 


18§i. 

8,068,892 

626,787 

996,480 

10,028 

107,017 

871,250 

1,479,891 

8,086 


8,889,688 

212 

612 

92 

14 


742 

40 

816,144 

147,083 

827,921 

26,165 

709,601 

72,871 

22,828 

88,666 

17,612 

19,669 

84,886 

179,818 

9,768 

8,244 

2,286 

18,870 

74,469 

1,402,267 

846,852 

87,417 

467,481 

76,070 

6,164 

848,636 

129,889 

6,988 

1,070,006 

161,787 

890,062 

2,168,826 

66,788 

28,869 
8,892 
96,199. 
80,297 
1,926. 
678,368 
2,667,025 
’ 2,482. 


t 
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Linen  Manufaotuees  : 

Lawns,  not  French .£ 

Cambrics  and  French  lawns  pieces 

Damasks  and  damask  diaper so.  yds. 

Plain  linen  A diaper,  A manu&ctnres  unenumeratea. . .£ 

Sails,  and  articles  wholly  or  in  part  made  up 

Mahogany tons 

Metals,  viz : 

Copfier  ore  and  regulns 

Copper  unwTought  and  part  wrought cwts. 

Iron,  in  bartf,  unwrought  .tons 

Steel,  un  wrought 

T j 1 


Tin,  in  blocks,  ingots,  bars,  or  slabs cwts 

Oil,  viz : 

Train,  blubber,  and  spermaceti tons 

Palm cwts. 

Cocoanut 

Olive tuns 

Oil  seed  cakes tons 

Opium lbs. 

Potatoes cwts. 

Provisions,  viz : e 


Bacon 

Beef,  salted,  not  corned 

Beef,  fresh,  or  slightly  salted 


Porl^  salted 

Pork,  fresh .‘ 

Poultry,  alive  or  dead £ 

Batter cwts. 

Cheese 

Eggs No. 

Hams cwts. 

Lard 

Quicksilver lbs. 

Rice cwts. 

Rice  in  the  husk qrs. 

Saltpeter  and  cubic  niter cwts. 

Seeds,  viz : 

Clover 

Flaxseed  and  linseed qrs. 

Rape 

Tares . 

Silk,  viz : 

Raw lbs. 

Waste,  knubs  and  husks cwts. 

Thrown lbs. 


Silk  MANurAoruRES  or  Europe,  viz : 

Silk  or  satin,  broad  stufis 

Silk  or  satin,  ribbons 

Gauze  or  crape,  broad  stuffs. 

Gauze  or  crape,  ribbons 

Gauze  ribbons 

Velvet,  viz; 

Broaid  stuffs 

Ribbons  of  velvet,  or  silk  embossed  with  velvet 

Pluth  for  making  hats 

SiLX  MANurAOTTTREs  OP  India,  viz: 

Bandannoes  and  other  silk  haodkerchie& pieces 


185!. 

GO 

2,386 

1,221 

26,012 

24,884 

3,793 

12,146 

26,607 

24,656 

10,807 

11,771 

27,646 

41,090 

42,126 

48,448 

100,874 

103,627 

40,279 

83,304 

1,085 

647 

14,691 

13,400 

22,986 

18,467 

51,747 

47,693 

22.219 

19,906 

608,550 

623,281 

65,996 

101,868 

11,603 

8,898 

66,076 

68,616 

118,024 

206,780 

686,771 

778,658 

181,966 

78,878 

110,796 

122,666 

6,689 

2,028 

164,747 

96,878 

68 

68 

31,523 

84,180 

863,718 

286,118 

888,659 

290,084 

116,626,245 

108,800,994 

10,164 

7,488 

120,409 

68,340 

27,870 

2,118,186 

744,847 

989,816 

81,481 

28,964 

465,007 

561,187 

144,667 

121,783 

680,471 

796,561 

82,894 

148,666 

19,031 

16,789 

4,608,886 

5,882,651 

14,078 

16,656 

412,636 

425,925 

188,067 

177,836 

160,860 

181,464 

6,621 

6,962 

29,019 

26,695 

810 

2,836 

27,164 

19.888 

29,198 

89,660 

141,819 

186,668 

444,781 

610,042 
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SpioiSy  viz : 

CMsia  Lignea Iba. 

OiDiMunon 

Cloves.. 

Hace... 

Nutmegs 
Pepper  . 

Pimento 
Spmrrs,  vis 
Ram . . . 

Brandy . 

Oeneva . 

Sdoae,  unrefined,  vie : 

Of  the  British  Possessions  in  America  : — 

Equal  to  white  clayed  cwts. 

Not  equal  to  white  clay^ 

Of  Blauritius: — 

Equal  to  white  clayed 

Not  eqhal  to  white  clayed 

Of  British  Possessions  in  the  East  Indies ; — 

Equal  to  white  clayed 

Not  equal  to  white  clayed 

Not  equal  to  brown  clayed 

Foreign : — 

Equal  to  white  clayed 

Not  equal  to  white  clayed 

Not  equal  to  brown  clayed 

SnoAE,  refined,  and  candy : 

Of  British  Possessions. . 

Foreign 

Sugar,  molasses 

Tallow 

Tar 

Tea 

Timbbr  and  Wood,  sawn  oi 
Of  British  Possessions 

Foreign 

Staves 

Not  sawn  or  split : — 

Of  British  Possessions 

Foreign 

Tobacco,  vis : 

Unmanufactured 

Manufactured,  and  snuff 

Turpentine,  cominon 

Watches 

Whale  fins 

WniB,  vis : 

Cape 

French 

Canary 

Fayal 

Madeira 

Portugal 

Bhenish 

Spanish 

Other  sorts J 

Woot,  Cotton;  from 

United  States  of  America  cwts. 

Brasil 



Bmsh  India 

Other  parte 


..lasts 

lbs. 

r split,  vis : 

loads 

lbs. 

cwts. 

...£ 

cwts. 

gallons 


cwts. 

proof  gallons 


mt 

18U. 

267,462 

496,888 

580,826 

253,488 

541,888 

818,949 

74,864 

61,660 

858,820 

857,989 

8,996,295 

6,641,699 

14,839 

22,708 

4,745,244 

5,490,272 

2,980,967 

8,959,456 

158,679 

184,560 

8,846 

10,987 

8,062,014 

8.891,517 

87 

978 

999,999 

1,121,152 

28,285 

68,260 

1,547,518 

1,285,658 

81 

226 

89,198 

92,919 

2,009,516 

907,707 

197,595 

81,187 

81,490 

4,406 

417,051 

299,648 

791,783 

548,628 

1,221,066 

1,049,275 

15,780 

12,891 

71,466,421 

66,861,020 

511,414 

572,401 

498,294 

550,324 

92,555 

86,799 

" !fc 

656,157 

584,260 

445,912 

841,819 

81,049,654 

88,205,685 

2,881,862 

2,980,299 

484,794 

481,616 

104,286 

147,012 

7,778 

8,096 

467,162 

125,486 

764,985 

575,204 

87,059 

46 

141,460 

7,886,054  - 

2,120,789 

70,859 

8,181,170 

489,109 

5,827,096 

6,822,258 

172,669 

286,662 

181,892 

409,189 

1,094,884 

757,872 

86^278 

62,456 
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Sheep  and  lambs*;  from 

British  Possessions  out  of  Europe lbs.  62,181,269  67,100,216 

Other  parts 29,117,604  83,901,738 

Alpaca  and  the  Llama  Tribe 2,018,202  2,068,694 

Woolen  Manufactubeb 

Manufactures  not  made  up £ 698,622  654,860 

Articles  or  manufactures  of  wool  wholly  or  part  made  up  1 1 8,04 1 64,802 

TRADE  BETWEER  THE  UJflTED  STATES  AND  CHINA* 

We  give  tables  of  the  leading  articles  of  import  and  export  between  the  countries 
during  twenty-one  years,  from  official  returns. 

A STATEMENT  EXHIBITING  THE  VALVE  OP  ARTICLES  OP  DOMESTIC  PRODUCE  AND  MANVPAO 


TUBES  EXPORTED  TO  CHINA  ANNUALLY,  PROM  1881  TO  1861,  INCLUSIVE,  TEARS  ENDING 
SEPTEMBER  SOtH. 


Spenna. 

candles. 

GlnseV. 

Skins 

and 

fare. 

Tobacco 

mannfac. 

Cottons,  Beef,  Biscuit, 

domesUo  pork,  bacon  St  ship  ^ 
manufac.  and  lard,  bread. 

Total 

▼aims. 

1831.... 

S2,103  $116,928  $42,896 

$7,764 

$49,266 

$8,248 

$1,198 

$244,790 

1882 

612 

99,808 

129,670 

1,880 

88,492 

1,186 

848 

886,162 

1888.... 

1,444 

182,487 

109,696 

4,161 

216.496 

498 

248 

687,774 

1884. . . . 

666 

68,471 

8,888 

1,262 

152,497 

9,448 

1,266 

265,766 

1886.... 

1,428 

88,869 

49,964 

1,681 

172,797 

10,446 

2,847 

886,868 

1886.... 

280 

246,401 

84,888 

669 

86,746 

962 

1,864 

841,686 

1887.... 

676 

108,648 

661 

686 

208,766 

678 

78 

818,978 

1888..., 

808 

86,902 

87,864 

2,482 

682,097 

17,054 

872 

666,681 

1889  ... 

1,629 

118,904 

17,169 

16,794 

8,991 

262,886 

1,028 

1,816 

480,464 

1840 

8,270 

2,686 

876,473 

26,476 

7,889 

469,186 

1841.... 

2,187 

486,766 

2*868 

1,626 

188,019 

9,846 

1,719 

716,822 

1842.... 

1,768 

63,602 

18,000 

2,618 

866,726 

1,789 

6,429 

787,609 

1848.... 

9,806 

187,480 

41,042 

6,469 

1,068,286 

20,816 

10,878 

1,766,898 

1844.... 

6,684 

98,446 

68,241 

14,867 

660,981 

48,647 

82,798 

1,11,0,028 

1846.... 

592 

177,146 

9,510 

18,869 

1,496,470 

81,966 

14,260 

2,079,841 

1846.... 

414 

237,662 

42,667 

1,649 

818,606 

11,860 

6,914 

1,178,188 

1847.... 

6,178 

64,460 

14,886 

9,727 

1,419,909 

8,864 

12,661 

1.708,616 

1848.... 

8,290 

162,647 

6,800 

2,921 

1,691,988 

28,914 

44,008 

2,068,626 

1849.... 

1,878 

182,966 

8,446 

2,111 

1,495,288 

26,827 

17,662 

1,460,946 

1^... 
i^y  > • • • 

2,128 

122,916 

844 

1,203,997 

28,628 

27,682 

1,485,961 

7,619 

100,649 

9*606 

3,291 

1,894,418 

18,688 

16,236 

2,166,946 

A STATEMENT  EXHIBITING  THE  VALVE  OP  IMPORTS  FROM  CHINA  ANNUALLY,  PROM  1881 

TO  1861,  INCLUSIVE. 


Cottons. 

Silks. 

Chlnaware. 

BawSilk. 

Teas, 

Sugar. 

Cassia. 

Tot.  value. 

1881. 

87,214 

1,804,822 

6,276 

76,141 

1,416,046 

16,874 

21,628 

8,068,206 

1882. 

96,407 

2,027,608 

16,642 

48,670 

2,788,488 

16,022 

89,986 

6,844,907 

1883. 

89,089 

1,268,082 

14,849 

128,982 

6,484,608 

14,799 

92,609 

7,641,670 

1884. 

65,765 

1,010,068 

18,799 

78,706 

6,211,028 

46,142 

104,800 

7,892,827 

1836. 

6,488 

927,017 

17,078 

8,660 

4,617,776 

29,841 

77,261 

6,987,187 

1886. 

28,860 

1,297,770 

26,616 

8,768 

6,831,486 

121,881 

89,210 

7,824,816 

1887. 

87,227 

2,104,981 

28,429 

98,684 

6,893,202 

120,387 

88,202 

8,966,887 

1888. 

27,049 

966,672 

9,723 

16,702 

8,494,868 

20,846 

86,682 

4,764,686 

1839. 

2,379 

978,188 

4,288 

6 

2,413,288 

108 

31,667 

8,678,609 

1840. 

2,868 

779,629 

8,993 

141,818 

6,414,648 

10,888 

49,028 

6,640,829 

1841. 

272 

286,662 

1,460 

166,780 

3,S48<869 

6,682 

45,746 

8,986,888 

1842. 

58 

869,718 

8,280 

8,847 

4,86^,101 

80,078 

4,984,646 

1848. 

79,079 

9,919 

8,776,464 

68,862 

4,886,666 

1844. 

862,926 

22,086 

14,400 

4,076,191 

80,182 

4,931,664 

1846. 

699,182 

6,780,101 

26,079 

81,628 

7,286,914 

1846. 

871,202 

26,668 

48,178 

6,022,600 

91,766 

6,698,881 

1847. 

917,127 

28,821 

66,680 

8,277,448 

67,844 

6,683,848 

1848. 

1,276,766 

82,820 

98,287 

6,217,111 

20,920 

79,685 

8,088,496 

1849. 

901,662 

82,627 

104,861 

4,071,789 

29,824 

78,607 

6,613,785 

1860. 

1,244,799 

21,188 

198,649 

4,686,720 

27,028 

101,618 

6,698,462 

1861. 

1,626,049 

17,841 

818,104 

4,688,629 

96,716 

7,065,144 
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Id  odditioD  to  the  domestic  articles  exported  thither,  there  were  annoallj  consider- 
able amounts  of  specie  remitted,  mostly  Spanish  silver,  which  came  under  the  head  of 
“ Foreign  Merchandise.”  The  aggregate  exports  and  imports  were  annually  thus : — 


A BTATSHXIfT  KXHlBrnNa  A VIEW  OV  THX  DXRKOT  TRADX  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
AND  CHINA,  ANNUALLY,  FROM  1881  TO  1861. 


Year  ending  30ih  Sept’r. 

Valae  of  Exports  to  Chins. 

Domestic  Foreign  Mer- 
Produee.  Jte.  ehandise,  Ste.  TotsL 

Value  of 
importa. 

1831 

1244,790 

11,046,046 

11,200,886 

98,088,206 

1882 

886,162 

924,860 

1,680,622 

6.844,907 

1888 

687,774 

896,985 

1,488,769 

7.641,670 

1834 

266,766 

764,727 

1,010,488 

7,892,827 

188S 

885,868 

1,682,712 

1,868,680 

5.987,187 

1836 

841,568 

862,701 

1,194,264 

7,824,816 

1887 : 

818,978 

811,618 

600,691 

8,965,387 

1888 

656,581 

861,021 

1,616,602 

4,764,686 

1839 

480,464 

469,186 

1,108,187 

1,683,601 

8,678,609 

1840 

640,780 

1,009,966 

6,640,829 

1841 

716,822 

485,494 

1,200,816 

8,986,388 

1842 

787,609 

706,888 

1,444,897 

2,418,966 

4,984,646 

4,886,666 

1843 

1,765,898 

663,565 

1844 

1,110,828 

646,918 

1,766,941 

4,931,264 

1846 

2,070,841 

196,654 

168,558 

2,276,991 

7,286,914 

1846 

1,178,188 

1,881.741 

6,598,881 

1847 

1,708,616 

124,756 

1,887,884 

6,588,848 

1848 

2,068,626 

126,888 

2,190,018 

6,078,496 

1849 

1,460,946 

122,279 

1,688,224 

5,614,785 

1880 

1,486,961 

119,266 

1,606,217 

6,693,462 

1861 

2,155,946 

829,818 

2,486,267 

7,066,144 

EXPORT  OF  TEA  FROM  CHIEA  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


EXPORT  or  TEAS  FROM  CHINA  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


18S1. 

BUek. 

Green. 

Total. 

Shanghai. . . 

pounds. 

pounds. 

pounds. 

7,666,816 

11,627,612 

Canton 

6,706,900 

16,879,600 

Total.. 

14,242,997 

14,268,716 

28606,712 

18i2. 

Black. 

Green. 

Total. 

Shanghai. , 

pounds. 

pounds. 

pounds. 

14,804,278 

17,618,121 

Canton 

7,764,800 

17,726,700 

Total .. 

22,068,673 

86,888,821 

The  aggregates  for  a series  of  years  run  as  Iblbws : — 

EXPORTS  OF  TEA  FROM  CHINA  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Black.  Green. 

Total. 

1844  

pounds. 

pounds. 

pomid. 

10,181,887 

14,267,864 

1846  

18,812,099 

20,762,668 

1846  

14,286,082 

18,602,284 

1847  

14,888,988 

18,887,786 

1848  

16,340,666 

19,889,083 

1849  

18,884,468 

18,710,017 

1860  

14,886,400 

21,747,800 

1861 

14,268,716 

28,606,712 

1862  

22,068,678 

86,888,721 
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TRADE  ^ THE  USITED  STATES  WITH  MEXICO. 

The  newly-appointed  minieter  to  Mexico,  Hon.  Mr.  Gadsden,  has  written  a private 
letter  upon  the  subject  of  his  mission,  which  has  found  its  way  into  the  newspapers, 
and  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract: — 

“ 1 desire,”  he  says,  **  to  understand  thoroughly  onr  commercial  relations  with  that 
country,  and  to  see  to  what  extent  they  may  be  encoun^d  and  extended  advantage- 
ously to  us,  under  the  broad  banner  of  free  and  unreetrieted  trade, 

**  Free  and  uninterrupted  intercourse,  commercially  and  eocially,  with  Mexico,  will 
accomplish  more  in  harmonising  the  disturbing  disagreements  between  the  two  conn- 
tries  th^  all  the  treaties  and  negotiations  which  diplomacy  may  accomplish.” 

In  this  connection  the  Baltiipore  American,  in  an  article  written  apparently  to  ridi- 
cule the  idea  that  our  commerdal  intercourse  with  Mexico  can  be  extended,  gives  the 
following  statistics  and  explanations  upon  the  subject : — 

The  following  table  will  show  at  a glance  the  condition  of  our  trade  for  twenty- 
two  years,  as  we  gather  it  from  the  officml  repprt  of  our  treasury : — 


For  the  year  ending  8t)th  Sept,  1829. 

1880 
1882. 
1888. 
1884. 
1886. 

“ “ “ 1886. 

“ “ “ 1887. 

“ “ “ 1888. 

“ “ “ 1889. 

“ “ “ 1840. 

1841. 

“ “ « 1842. 

Last  quarter  of  1842,  and  Istand 
2d  quarters  of  1 848 . 

For  year  ending  80th  June,  1844. 

“ “ “ 1846. 

“ “ “ war  year  1846. 

“ *•  “ war  year  1847. 

**  “ 1848. 

“ “ “ 1849. 

« “ “ 1860. 

“ “ “ 1861. 


Imports 
from  Ilexioo. 
16,026,761 
6,286,241 
4,298,964 

6.462.818 
8,066,668 
9,490,446 

6.616.819 
6,654,002 
8,127,168 
8,600,707 
4,176,001 
8,484,967 
1,996,694 


£jn>orti 
to  Mexico. 
12,881,151 
4,887,458 
8,467,541 
6,408,091 
6,265,068 
9,029,221 
6,041,686 
8,880,828 
2,787,862 
2,164,097 
2,616,241 
2,086,620 
1,684,288 


2,782,406  1,471,987 

2.887.621  1,794,888 

1,702,986  1,162,881 

1.886.621  1,681,180 

481,749  288,004 

1,681,247  4.064,462 

2,216,719  2,090,868 

2,186,866  2,012,827 

1,804,779  1,681,788 


**  By  this  table,  covering  nearly  the  whole  period  of  our  intercourse  with  Mexico,  it 
will  be  seen  that,  from  having  a trade  worth  in  exporte  and  importe  about  nineteen 
millions  and  a half,  in  1885,  it  is  now  reduced,  in  1858,  to  about  three  millions.  This 
is  a sad  picture  to  contemplate,  and  can  only  be  resolved  upon  commercial  principles 
by  admitting  that  European  manufactures  and  producers  sell  their  merchandise  to  the 
Mexicans  at  cheaper  rates  than  we  can  afford  to  furnish  them.  The  soil  and  pastu- 
rage of  Mexico  yield  almost  all  the  supplies  for  food,  so  that  the  imports  are  chiefly 
confined  to  linens,  woolens,  cottons,  silks,  wmes,  brandies,  ornamental  wares,  millinery, 
glass  and  iron  wares,  paper,  quicksilver,  cocoa,  oil,  wax,  and  salted  and  dried  fish. 
The  latter  commodity  is  chiefly  fumi^ed  from  this  country ; but  all  the  finer  and 
coarser  fabrics  in  linen,  cotton,  silk,  and  wool,  come  from  Europe.  Five-eighths  of  the 
linen  manufactures  come  from  Germany,  whUe  three-eighths  are  from  Irish,  Dutch, 
French,  and  North  American  looms,  (jotton  goods  are  imported  largely  from  England 
and  France.  The  importation  of  the  best  qualities  of  silks  reaches  yearly  a million 
and  a half,  and  is  supplied France  and  Germany — three-fourths  of  the  trade  being 
appropriated  by  France.  Woolens  are  divided  between  France,  England  and  Ger- 
many ; while  the  ornamental  wares,  millinery,  jewelry,  and  articles  of  personal  adorn- 
ment or  fashionable  luxury,  come  almost  exclusively  from  France. 

In  casting  his  eye  over  this  summary  of  our  trade  with  Mexico,  we  suppose  that 
Mr.  Gadsden,  our  envoy,  will  not  find  much  to  congratulate  the  United  States  upon 
in  regard  to  the  * broad  banner  of  free  and  unrestricted  trade.’  He  will  probably  see 
that  the  crushing  of  American  manufactures  by  GaroUna  doctrines  has  prevented  our 
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merchants  from  competing  with  the  British,  Germans,  and  French,  in  the  Mexican 
market  He  will  learn  that  trade  and  eentiment  have  very  little  to  do  with  each 
other.  He  will  understand  that  neither  ‘ diplomacy*  nor  * uninterrupted  intercourse, 
socially  and  commercially,  with  Mexico,' will  narmonize  the  * disturbing  disagreements 
between  the  two  countries.”' 


STATISTICS  OF  BRITISH  TRADE. 

SHIPPING,  KXPOET8,  AND  BSVENUX  OP  LEADING  PORTS  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

The  subjoined  statement,  exhibiting  at  one  view  a comparison  of  the  shipping,  ex- 
ports, and  revenue  collected  at  the  following  ports,  we  copy  from  the  Belfast  (Ireland) 
Mercantile  Journal: — 


STATISTICS  or  TRADE. 

6hlppiiif.->Tons.  Kxporls.  Revenue. 


London 8,289,000  £14,187,000  £11,285,000 

Liverpool 8,786,000  84,891,000  8,609,000 

Hull 886.000  10,866,000  868,000 

The  Clyde 486,000  4,150,000  1,086,000 

Newcastle 1,165.000  920,000  627,000 

Southampton 299,000  1,869,000  91,000 

Bristol 217,000  862,000  1,101,000 

Belfast 684,000  8,000,000  887,000 


We  here  find  that  London,  with  600,000  tons  less  shipping,  and  £20,000,000  less 
exports  than  Liverpool,  yields  more  than  three  times  the  amount  of  revenue ; and  that 
Bristol,  with  one* fourth  of  the  shipping  and  one- thirtieth  part  of  the  exports  of  Hull, 
gives  three  times  the  amount  of  revenue.  It  appears  also,  that  althougn  the  value  of 
the  exports  from  Belfiist  reaches  within  nearly  six  millions  sterling  to  those  of  London, 
the  revenue  derived  from  her  port  is  nearly  eleven  millions  per  aonum  less.  These 
discrepancies  seem  to  rhow,  that  the  onlv  just  way  to  classify  a port  is  to  take  a bal- 
ance of  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  it  The  Government  have,  therefore, 
determined  upon  abolbhing  the  present  classification  of  ports,  and  to  deal  with  them 
according  to  tneir  merits,  based  upon  the  *three  considerations,  shipping,  exports,  and 
revenue,  taken  as  a whole,  and  to  frame  the  establishments  accordingly.  Snould  this 
principle  be  carried  out,  Belfast  will  rank  as  the  third  or  fourth  commercial  port  in  the 
three  kingdoms. 


fUSTOMS  DUTIES  IE  EEOLAED. 

From  a return  just  issued,  it  appears  that  the  number  of  articles,  constituting  prin- 
cipal or  sepiwate  heads,  that  paid  duties  of  customs,  and  the  number  of  entries  at  dif- 
ferent rates  in  1840  and  1862,  were  564  in  the  former  year,  and  280  in  the  latter.  In- 
clusive of  those  subordbate  to  the  principal  heads,  the  number  was  1,052  m 1840,  and 
466  m 1862.  The  gross  receipts  of  customs*  duties  on  imported  commodities  amounted 
in  1840  to  £28,466,117,  and  in  1862  to  £22,187,161  ; and  the  net  produce  thereof 
was  £28,162,197  in  1840,  and  £22,051,784  in  1862.  llie  loss  to  the  revenue  of  cus- 
toms resulting  from  the  alteration  of  duties  on  imported  commodities,  amounted  in 
1842  to  £1,226,876;  it  was  largest  in  1845,  when  it  rose  up  to  £8,487,227;  and  it 
was  lowest  m 1862,  bemg  confined  to  the  sum  of  £96,928.  The  grand  total  of  such 
loss,  in  eleven  years,  from  1842  to  1868,  amounted  to  £8,460,461. 


C0E8UMPTI0E  OF  COTTQE  IE  THE  WORLD. 

It  appears,  from  Messrs.  Du  Fay  <k  Co.'s  Trade  Circular,  that  the  mcrease  in  the 
consum^on  of  cotton  was  much  greater  last  year,  in  all  countries,  than  at  any  former 
period.  The  following  table,  hovever,  will  show  that,  whilst  the  year’s  consumption 
of  the  United  States  has  bcreased  60  per  cent,  Russia,  Germany,  Holland,  and  Bel- 
gium 46  per  cent;  France  8SA  per  cent,  and  Spam  80  per  cent,  that  of  England  has 
^y  increased  at  the  rate  of  16  per  cent;  yet,  that  at  this  diminished  ratio,  her  total 
increase  in  pounds  vastly  exceeds  that  of  any  other  country.  The  excess  m England 
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was  from  648,000,000  Ibe.  to  *745,000,000  lbs. ; increase,  97,000,000  lbs.  In  Russia, 
dermanj,  Holland,  and  Belgium,  from  118,000,000  lbs.  to  172,000,000  lbs.:  increase, 

64.000. 000  lbs.  In  France  and  the  adjacent  countries,  from  149,000,000  lbs.  to 

199.000. 000  lbs.  ; increase,  60,000,000.  In  Spain,  from  84,000,000  lbs.  to  44,000,000 
lbs. ; increase,  10,000,000.  In  countries  bordering  on  the  Adriatic,  from  46,000,000  lbs. 
to  66,000,000  lbs.;  increase,  10,000,000  lbs.  In  the  United  States,  from  168,000,000 
lbs.  to  237,000,000  bs.;  increase,  79,000,000  lbs.  Sundries,  from  28,000,000  lbs.  to 

29.000. 000  lbs. ; increase,  6,000,000.  The  total  quantity  of  cotton  oonsumed  last  year 
in  all  these  countries  was  1,481,000,000  lbs.,  of  which  746,000,000  lbs.  were  consumed 
in  Great  Britain,  or  one-half  of  the  whole. 


COMMERCIAL  REGULATIONS. 


PEEUTIIH  DECREE  REUTINfi  TO  DUTIES,  ETC. 

On  the  28d  of  April,  1868,  Senor  Echenque,  President  of  Pern,  issued  the  following 
decree : — 

Art.  1.  All  merchandise  and  foreign  articles  which  may  be  dispatched  in  the  Cns- 
tom-house  of  Arica,  and  in  tnmsit  for  Boliri^  shall  pay,  as  those  which  are  dispatdied 
for  the  consumption  of  the  republic,  the  duties  laid  down  in  Art  78  of  the  Ordinance 
of  Commerce,  with  respect  to  the  value  which  the  tariff  of  duties  adopted  in  the 
Custom-houses  of  the  republic  fixes. 

2.  Articles  of  Bolivian  manufacture,  or  produce,  which  are  introduced  into  Peru, 
shall  pay  the  same  duties,  and  in  the  same  terms. 

8.  Tuvian  go(^  and  products  of  all  kinds  which  are  brought  from  Bolivia  to  be 
exported  for  foreign  parts  through  Arica,  or  anv  other  port  of  Peru,  shall  pay  40  per 
cent  ad  valorem  on  tne  value  which  a special  decree  ot  the  Minister  of  Finance  may 
fix  upon  them. 

4.  All  small  coined  silver  of  Bolivia  introduced  into  Peru  for  any  purpose  whatever 
shall  also  pay  40  per  cent 

6.  The  mtroduction  to  Peru  by  sea  of  thi  said  small  coined  silver  of  Bolivia  is  pro- 
hibited. 

6.  Gold  and  silver,  in  bars,  bullion,  or  dust,  which  may  be  introduced  mto  Peru 
from  Bolivia,  is  free  of  all  duty. 

7.  Also  coined  gold  and  hard  dollars  are  free  of  duty,  provided  they  suffer  no  adul- 
teration in  Bolivia. 

8.  Mules,  horses,  and  homed  cattle,  which  may  be  imported  bto  Peru,  through  Bo- 
livia, from  the  provinces  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  shall  continue  enjoying  the  im- 
munities which  are  now  allowed  them. 

9.  Should  the  Government  of  Bolivia  impose  any  duty  on  aguardiente  or  Peruvian 
liquors,  then  the  foreign  liquors  which  may  be  dispatchM  in  transit  for  Bolivia,  as  per 
Art  1 of  this  decree,  are  subject  to  the  duties  laid  down  in  Art  78  of  the  Ordinance 
of  Commerce,  shall  pay  moreover  an  additional  duty,  equal  to  that  put  upon  Peru- 
vian liquors  and  aguardiente  in  Bolivia. 

10.  All  forei^  articles,  including  liquors  which  are  dispatched  in  transit  for  Bolivia, 
shall,  under  pam  of  seizure,  go  with  a permit,  fl^ranted  by  the  Custom-house  of  Arica 
or  competent  authority  in  Peru ; and  that  permit  shall  only  be  valid  for  80  days  after 
the  date  of  being  granted. 

11.  All^oods  and  liquors  dispatched  in  transit  for  Bolivia  shall,  under  the  like 
pains  of  seizure,  go,  if  destined  tor  La  Paz,  by  wav  of  Tacna  or  Palca,  and  proceed  by 
Tacora  to  Santiago  de  Machaca ; and  if  destined  for  Peru,  shall  pass  from  Tacora  to 
Cosapilla  and  Pidiaguas.  If  found  taking  a different  route  they  shall  be  confiscated. 

12.  The  produce,  merchandise,  and  articles  of  manufacture  of  Peru  which  go  to 
Bolivia,  may  take  the  route  most  convenient  to  the  parties  interested. 

13.  The  duties  which  are  to  be  paid  on  foreign  articles  of  merchandise  and  liquors 
in  transit  for  Bolivia,  shall  be  paid  in  the  terms  laid  down  by  the  Ordinance  of  Com- 
merce. The  duties  which  are  imposed  on  Bolivian  articles  and  produce  shall  be  paid 
at  the  first  place  through  which  they  shall  be  brought  into  Peruvian  territory. 

14.  Arttcles  1,  2,  8,  6,  and  9,  of  the  present  decree,  shall  commence  to  be  in  force 
in  forty  days  afttf  their  publication  in  tne  towns  of  the  south,  bordering  on  Bolivia, 
and  the  remainder  will  commence  to  be  in  force  from  the  date  of  the  said  publication. 
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OPXMINQ  OF  TBB  KAVIGATION  OF  THE  AMAZON. 

The  following  is  a summary  of  the  document : — 

Aet.  1.  Declares  that  in  conformity  with  the  treaty  between  Peru  and  Brazil,  of 
28d  October,  1851,  and  duiw  the  time  it  is  in  force,  the  nangation  of  the  Amazon  as 
far  as  the  port  of  Nauta,  at  the  mouth  of  the  iJcayli,  is  opened  to  the  nayigation,  traf- 
fic, and  Ck)mmerce  of  the  vessels  and  subjects  of  Brazil. 

2.  Subjects  and  citizens  of  other  nations  who  have  treaties  with  Pern,  on  the  same 
terms  as  the  most  favored  nations,  are  entitled  to  the  same  privileges  as  the  Bra- 
zilians. 

8.  For  the  purposes  of  the  two  former  articles,  the  ports  of  Loreto  and  Nauta  are 
selected. 

4.  In  conformity  to  the  law  of  the  20th  November,  1862,  no  duties  are  to  be  paid 
on  exports  or  imports  from  the  said  ports,  on  merchandise  or  native  produce,  except 
the  municipal  dues,  required  for  the  objects  of  local  utility. 

5.  The  exploration  of  the  rivers  that  run  into  the  Amazon  will  be  made  by  govern- 
ment steamers,  constructed  and  employed  expressly  for  the  surface. 

6.  7, 8,  and  9,  relate  to  the  subdivision  of  districts  and  the  appointment  of  governors. 

10.  The  Dovemor  General  has  power  to  grant  to  all  who  desire  to  establish  them- 
selves in  those  localities,  grants  or  land  of  from  two  to  forcy  fanegadas  of  land,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  means  and  numbers  of  the  settlers. 

11.  Governors  can,  in  the  same  manner,  grant  from  two  to  four  fanegadas. 

12.  Larger  free  grants  can  only  be  had  &m  the  government 

18.  All  ^ants  made  by  articles  10  and  11  are  void  if  the  lands  are  not  cultivated 
and  settled  upon  within  eighteen  months. 

14.  In  larger  grants  the  time  for  selling  and  improving  will  be  stated. 

16.  The  Peruvian  government  binds  itself  to  give  to  colonists,  who  arrive  at  either 
of  the  above  ports  for  the  purpose  of  settling  in  the  valleys  of  the  Amazon  and  its 
tribntaries,  free  conduct  to  their  destination,  as  also  grants  of  seeds  and  implements. 

16.  A national  ship  shall  be  provided  to  convey  settlers  and  foreign  emigrants  to 
the  point  where  they  intend  to  settle. 

17.  In  conformity  with  the  law  of  the  21st  November,  1882,  cultivated  land  and 
buildings  shall  be  exempt  from  taxes,  and  every  other  privilege  conceded  to  the  pos- 
sessors of  uncultivated  lands. 

18.  The  new  settlers  shall  pay  no  contributions  for  the  term  of  twenty  years,  nor 
clergy  dues,  and  shall  further  to  exempt  from  the  use  of  stamped  papers,  being  per- 
mits to  use  common  paper  for  petitions  and  contracts. 

« 19.  All  the  military  and  civil  j^nsioners  of  government  not  on  actual  service  can 

avail  themselves  of  tnese  privilegea 

20.  Government  will  facilitate  the  passage  and  establishment  of  clergy  to  the  new 
settlements. 

21.  The  new  settlers  can  establish  their  own  municipal  regulations,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  governor. 

22.  Also  their  judges,  until  such  time  as  Confess  can  legislate  upon  the  subject. 

28  to  26  relate  to  the  present  governors  of  the  districts,  the  opening  of  roads  from 

various  points,  Ac. 


OF  ADULTERATED  DRUGS. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  under  date  June  4th,  1858,  has  issued  the  following 
explanatory  circular : — 

It  being  represented  to  this  Department,  that  much  embarrassment  has  been  expe- 
rienced by  officers  of  the  cuhtoms  at  some  of  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  in  refer- 
ence to  &e  provisions  of  the  act  of  26th  June,  1848,  **to  prevent  the  importation  of 
adulterated  and  spurious  drugs  and  medicines.”  it  is  deemed  expedient,  witn  a view  to 
avoid  future  difficulties  arising  from  misconstructions  of  the  law,  and  to  secure  uniform- 
ity of  practice  at  the  several  ports  in  cfuryin^  out  its  provisions  with  precision  and 
effiden!^,  to  furnish  you  with  the  additional  mstructioos  which  follow,  explanatory 
and  in  modification  of  the  circular  instructions  addressed  to  you  by  the  Department 
on  the  8th  July,  1848. 

To  avoid  the  recurrence  of  a difference  of  opinion  between  the  officers  of  the  customs 
as  to  what  particular  articles  of  Commerce  should  be  considered  drugs  and  medicines, 
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and  as  sucb  subject  to  special  examination  by  the  special  examiner  of  dru^  and  medi- 
cines, it  is  thought  proper  to  state  that,  in  conformity  with  the  evident  spirit  and  intent 
of  the  law,  it  is  required  that  all  articles  of  merchandise  used  wholly  or  in  part  as 
medicine,  and  found  described  as  such  in  the  standard  works  specially  referred  to  in 
the  act,  must  be  considered  drugs  and  medicines,  and  that  all  invoices,  therefore,  of 
such  articles,  in  whole  or  in  part,  must  be  submitted  to  the  examination  of  the  special 
examiner  of  drugs  and  tne^cines,  before  they  con  be  permitted  to  pass  the  custom 
house. 

In  the  examination  on  entry  of  any  medicinal  preparation,  the  said  special  examiner 
is  to  unite  with  the  appraiser. 

With  a view  to  afford  a reliable  guide  to  the  examiner  of  drugs  and  medicines,  as 
well  as  to  the  analytical  chemist,  on  appeal,  in  ascertaining  the  admissibility  of  such 
articles  under  the  provisions  of  law,  founded  on  their  purity  and  strength,  the  follow- 
ing list  is  mven  of  some  of  the  principal  articles,  with  tne  result  of  spe^l  tests  agree- 
ing with  the  standard  authorities  referred  to  in  the  law,  all  of  which  articles  are  to  be 
entitled  to  entry  when  ascertained  by  analysis  to  be  composed  as  noted,  viz : — 

Aloes,  when  affording  80  per  cent  of  pure  alotic  extractive. 

Asafoetida,  when  affording  50  per  cent  of  its  peculiar  bitter  resin,  and 
“ “ 8 “ volatile  oil. 

Bark,  Cinchona,  when  affording  I per  cent  of  pure  quinine,  whether  called  Peruvian, 
Oalasaya,  Arica,  Carthagena,  Maracaibo,  Santa  Martha,  B^ota,  or  under  whatever 
name,  or  from  whatever  place  ; or 

Bark,  Cinchona,  when  affording  2 per  cent  of  the  several  natural  alkaloids  combined, 
as  quinine,  cinchonine,  quindine,  aricene,  Ac.,  the  barks  of  such  strength  being  admissi- 
ble as  safe  and  proper  for  medicine,  and  useful  for  chemical  manufacturing  purposes. 

Benzoin,  when  anording  80  per  cent  of  resin ; or 
**  “ 12  “ benzoic  acid. 

Colocynth  “ 12  “ colocynthin. 

Elaterium  “ 80  “ elaterin. 

Oalbanum  60  ^ resin ; 

“ “ 19  “ gum ; and 

“ 6 “ volatile  oil 

Gamboge  “ 70  “ pure  gamboge  resin ; and 

“ 20  **  gum. 

Ouiacum  **  80  **  pure  guaiac  resin. 

Oumammon.*^  70  **  resin;  and 

‘ *•  18  “ gum. 

Jalap  **  11  **  pure  jalap  resin,  whether  in  roqt  or  powder. 

Manna  **  87  **  pure  manuite. 

Myrrh  **  80  “ pure  m}  rrh  resin ; and 

“ •*  60  “ gum. 

Opium  “ 9‘  pure  morphine. 

Rhubarb  **  40  soluble  matter,  whether  in  root  or  powder ; 

none  admissible  but  the  article  known  as  East  India,  Turkey,  or  Russian  rhubarb. 

Sagapenum,  80  per  cent  of  resin ; 

“ 80  “ gum;  and 

“ 8 “ volatile  oil. 

Scammony  7 **  pure  scammony  resin. 

Senna  28  soluble  matter. 

All  medicinal  leaves,  flowers,  barks,  roots,  extracts,  Ac.,  not  herein  specified,  most 
be,  when  imported,  in  perfect  condition,  and  of  as  recent  recollection  and  preparation 
as  practicable. 

All  pharmaceutical  and  chemical  preparations,  whether  crystalised  or  otherwise, 
used  in  medicine,  must  be  found  on  examination  to  be  pure,  and  of  proper  consistence 
and  strength,  as  well  as  of  p^ect  manufacture,  conformably  with  the  formulas  con- 
tained in  the  standard  authorities  named  in  the  act ; and  must  in  no  instance  contain 
more  than  8 per  cent  of  excess  of  moisture  or  water  of  crystalization. 

Essential  or  volatile  oils,  as  well  as  expressed  oils  used  in  medicine,  must  be  pure, 
and  conform  to  the  standai^  of  specific  gravity  noted  and  declared  in  the  dispensato- 
ries sanctioned  in  the  act. 

Patent  or  secret  medicines”  are  by  law  subject  to  the  same  examination,  and  dis- 
position after  examination,  as  other  medicinal  preparations,  and  cannot  be  permitted 
to  pass  the  custom  house  for  consumptioo,  but  most  be  rejected  and  condemned,  un- 
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less  the  s^dal  examiner  be  satisfied,  after  due  inTestigation,  that  they  are  fit  and  safe 
to  be  used  for  medicinal  purposes. 

The  appeal  from  the  report  of  the  special  examiner  of  drugs  and  medicines,  provid- 
ed for  in  the  act,  must  be  made  by  the  owner  or  consignee  within  ten  days  after  the 
said  report ; and  in  case  of  such  appeal,  the  analysis  no^e  by  the  analytical  chemist 
is  expected  to  be  full  and  in  detail  setting  forth  clearly  and  accurately  the  name, 
quantity,  and  quality  of  the  several  component  parts  of  the  article  in  question,  to  be 
reported  to  the  collector  under  oath  or  affirmation. 

On  such  report  being  made,  a copy  of  the  same  will  be  immediately  furnished  by 
the  collector  to  the  special  examiner  of  drugs  and  medicmes,  who,  if  the  report  be  in 
conflict  with  his  return  made  to  the  collector,  and  he  have  cause  to  believe  that  the 
appeal  and  analytical  examination  have  not  been  conducted  in  strict  conformity  with 
the  law,  may  enter  his  protest  in  writing  gainst  the  reception  and  adoption  hy  the 
collector  of  such  report  and  analysis,  until  a reasonable  time  be  allowed  him  for  the 
preparation  of  his  views  in  the  case,  and  their  snbmissioD  to  this  Department  for  its 
consideration. 

JAMBS  GUTHRIE,  B^retary  of  the  Treasury. 

UW  OF  MillfE  REUTINO  TO  PEDDLERS. 

We  give  below  the  several  sections  of  an  '*  Act  to  amend  chapter  two  hundred  of 
the  laws  of  Maine,”  relating’ to  hawkers  and  peddlers,  which  was  passed  daring  the 
last  session  of  the  legislature  of  that  State,  and  approved  by  the  governor  on  the  2fith 
of  February,  1863. 

Seo.  1.  The  two  hundredth  chapter  of  the  laws  of  Maine,  approved  on  the  thirtieth 
day  of  J uly,  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-six,  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the 
first  section,  and  inserting  the  following,  so  that  the  same,  when  amended,  shall  read 
as  follows : 

Sxa  1.  Every  hawker,  peddler,  or  petty  chapman,  or  other  person,  not  having  been 
five  years  a citizen  of  this  State,  who  sWl  hereafter  travel  from  town  to  town,  or 
from  place  to  place  in  this  State,  or  from  place  to  place  within  any  of  the  cities  or 
towns  in  tJhis  State,  on  foot  or  with  a horse,  carriage,  or  by  any  other  public  or  private 
conveyance,  carry io*g  for  sale,  or  exposing  or  offering  for  sale,  any  goods,  wares  or  mer- 
chandise whatever,  or  carrying,  exposing  or  exhibiting  samples  or  specimens  of  any 
goods,  wares  or  merchandise,  for  the  purpose  of  selling  goods,  wares  and  merchandise 
similar  to,  or  of  like  kind  or  description  to  such  samples  or  specimens,  shall  forfeit  for 
each  offence  the  sum  of  not  less  than  fifty  nor  more  than  two  hundred  dollars,  together 
with  all  articles  and  merchandise  thus  as  aforesaid  carried  or  exhibited  or  exposed 
for  sale,  to  be  recovered  by  complaint  or  indictment,  one  half  to  the  town  where  the 
offence  is  committed,  and  the  other  to  prosecutor. 

Sbo.  2.  The  fourth  section  of  said  cnapter  is  amended  by  adding  after  the  words 
"United  States,”  the  words  " and  of  this  State;”  so  that  the  same,  when  amended, 
■hall  read  as  follows : 

Seo.  4.  No  person  shall  receive  license  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  until  he 
shall  have  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  county  commissioners  that  he  sustains  a 
good  moral  character ; that  he  has  been  five  years  a citizen  of  the  United  States  and 
of  thb  State ; and  that  he  has  resided  in  some  city,  town  or  plantation  in  the  county 
where  he  shall  apply  for  license  as  aforesaid,  for  the  term  of  one  year,  next  preceding 
the  time  of  such  application  ; and  no  license  granted  by  this  act,  shall  be  assigned  or 
transferred  without  the  consent  of  the  county  commissioners  by  whom  such  license 
was  granted. 

Seo.  8.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  his  approval  by  the 
governor. 


OF  MOCK  AUCTIONS  IN  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

We  give  below  a correct  copy  of  an  act  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  New  York,  relating  to  mock  auctions  in  the  city  of  New  York : 

AH  ACT  TO  PUNISH  GROSS  FBAUPS  AND  TO  SUPPRESS  MOCK  AUCTIONS. 

Sec.  1.  Whereas  a failure  of  justice  frequently  arises  from  the  subtle  distinction 
between  larceny  and  fraud,  and  whereas  certain  evil  disposed  persons,  especially  io 
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the  city  of  New  York,  by  means  of  certain  fraudulent  and  deceitful  practices,  known 
as  Mock  Auctions,  most  fraudulently  obtain  great  sums  of  money  from  unwary  per- 
sons, to  their  »eat  impoyerishment, — there  being  no  law  to  punish  said  offences. 

Seo.  2.  and  eyery  person  who  sludl,  through  or  by  means  of  the  afore-recited 
deceitful  and  fraudulent  practices,  or  by  means  of  any  other  gross  fraud  or  cheat  at 
common  law,  designedly  or  with  intent  to  defraud,  obtain  from  any  other  person  any 
money,  or  any  go^,  wares,  merchandise,  or  other  property,  or  s^ll  obtain  with  any 
such  intent  the  signature  of  any  person  to  any  written  instrument,  the  fidse  making 
whereof  would  punishable  as  forgery,  shall,  on  conriction,  be  punishable  by  im- 
prisonment in  the  state  prison  for  not  more  than  three  years,  or  m the  county  jail 
not  exceeding  one  year,  or  by  fine  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars,  or  by  both 
such  fine  and  imprisonment,  proyided  always,  that  if  upon  the  trial  of  any  person  in- 
dicted for  sudi  fraud,  it  shall  be  proved  toat  he  obtained  the  property  or  money  in 
question  in  any  such  manner  as  to  amount  in  law  to  a larceny,  he  sWl  not  by  reason 
thereof  be  entitled  to  any  acquittal,  and  no  person  tried  for  such  fraud  shall  be  liable 
to  be  afterwards  prosecuted  for  larceny  upon  the  same  f^ts. 

Seo.  8.  Any  person  doing  business  in  the  city  and  county  of  New  York  as  an  auc- 
tioneer, is  hereoy  required  to  procure  from  the  Mayor  of  said  city  a license  for  the 
same,  and  the  said  auctioneer  is  required  before  receiving  said  license,  to  file  with  the 
Mayor  a bond  in  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars,  to  be  approved  by  said  Mayor ; 
and  all  auctioneers  doii^  business  in  said  city  after  the  pamage  of  this  act,  are  re- 

Suired  to  procure  said  license,  or  have  the  same  renewed  by  the  said  Mayor,  between 
le  first  and  the  fifteenth  day  of  June,  1853. 

Sec.  4.  Upon  satisfisctory  evidence  bein^  produced  before  the  Mayor,  or  any  Police 
Justice  of  the  city  of  New  York,  establishing  the  committal  of  any  fraud  or  deceit  by 
any  auctioneer,  or  the  clerk,  partner,  agent  or  assignee  of  the  same,  by  which  any 
person  is  defrauded  or  cheated  of  any  goods,  wares,  merchandise  or  money,  the  said 
^yor  shall  have  power  to  annul  and  cancel  the  license  of  said  auctioneer,— and  pro- 
yided the  said  auctioneer,  his  clerk,  partner,  agent  or  assignee,  shall  attempt  to  do  bu- 
siness as  such  auctioneer,  after  the  annullii^  and  canceling  of  said  license  by  said 
Mayor,  he  or  they  shall  be  subject  to  punishment  acccording  to  the  provisions  of  the 
second  section  of  this  act 

Sea  5.  All  laws  conflicting  with  any  of  the  provisions  hereinbefore  contained,  are 
hereby  repealed. 

Sxa  6.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

REDUCTION  OF  POSTAGE  TO  BRAZIL  AND  JAVA. 

The  single  rate  of  letter  postage  between  the  United  States  and  Brasil,  via  England, 
will  be  45  cents,  instead  of  87  cen^  as  heretofore — prepayment  required 

A direct  communication  by  British  mail  packets,  running  once  in  two  months  be- 
tween Singapore  and  Batavia;  having  been  established  in  connection  with  the  overland 
mails  to  Indm  and  Australia,  all  letters,  newspapers,  Ac.,  addressed  to  Java,  or  to  any 
of  the  Dutch  poetetsione  in  India,  will  in  future  be  forwarded  by  these  packets,  un- 
less specially  directed  to  be  sent  by  other  conveyance.  The  regular  mails  for  Java 
are  to  be  m^e  up  in  London  for  transmbsion  via  Marseilles,  on  the  8th  of  each  of  the 
months  of  January,  March,  ]^y,  July,  September,  and  November,  but  letters  and 
newspapers  may  also  be  sent,  if  so  addressed,  by  the  route  of  Southampton  on  the  4th 
of  eaw  of  the  months  above  mentioned.  The  rate  of  postage  to  Java  (to  be  pepaid 
on  letters  sent  from,  and  collected  on  letters  received  in  the  United  States)  is  Axty- 
Jive  cents  per  letter  of  less  than  A quarter  of  an  ounce  via  Marseilles,  and  fortyfive  cents 
per  letter  weighing  less  than  half  an  ounce  via  Southampton. 

CALIFORNIA  INCORPORATION  LAW. 

A new  and  important  law  has  recently  gone  into  effect  in  Oaliforaia.  Its  provisions 
are  such  that  any  three  or  more  persons  may  make,  sign,  and  acknowledge  before  some 
officer  competent  te  take  the  aclraowledgement  of  de^s,  a certificate  in  writing,  which, 
being  placed  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  confers  upon  them  all  the 
necesuuy  powers  as  a corporate  body. 

A copy  of  ^e  certificate  will  be  received  in  any  court  as  presumptive  evidence  of 
facts  stated  in  the  certificate,  and  confers  upon  them  the  rights  specified  in  the  law. 
The  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  sections  of  the  law  regulate  the  management  and 
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matlioiity,  aod  the  mode  of  electioo.  The  stock  shill  be  deemed  persooil  property, 
with  the  usual  rights.  No  dividends  are  allowed,  except  from  surplus  profits,  and  no 
part  of  the  capital  stock  can  be  withdrawn  for  the  purposes  of  dividend. 

A peculiar  provisioo  is  inserted  against  fraudulent  bankruptcy ; the  debts  of  the 
oompany  being  at  no  time  allowed  to  exceed  the  amount  of  capital  paid  in ; nor  are 
these  new  kind  of  corporations  allowed  to  invest  themselves  wita  the  worst  character 
aod  powers  of  a bank,  by  the  issue  of  paper  oorrency  in  any  form. 


T0MA6E  DUTIES  ON  SPANISH  VESSELS. 

In  the  IAerchants*  Magazine  for  July,  1849,  (vol.  xxl  page  121-2,)  we  published, 
voder  the  above  head,  a circular  of  instructionB  to  Collectors  and  other  officers  of  the 
Customs,  the  same  that  is  referred  to  in  the  following  cTrcular  on  the  same  subject: 

OENEEAL  INSTEDOTIONS  TO  COLLECTORS  AND  OTHER  OFTIOERS  OF  THE  CDSTOliS  UNDER  ACTS 

or  13th  JULY,  1832,  30th  june,  1834,  and  13th  august,  1846,  oonosrning  tonnaqb 

DUTIES  ON  SPANISH  VESSELS  FaSm  CURA  AND  PORTO  RIOO. 


TaKAtuRv  Dbpartmbiit,  June  15tb,  1853. 

The  Department  has  had  under  consideration  a question  presented  by  bis  Excel- 
lency the  Minister  of  Spain,  in  reference  to  the  liability  to  tonnage  duties  of  Spanish 
Tessels  from  the  islands  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  on  arriving  in  ports  of  the  United 
States. 

It  appearing  to  the  saUsfection  of  the  Department  that  no  change  or  modification 
on  Uie  part  of  the  Spanish  authorities,  of  the  regulations  granting  certain  privileges 
toYesseUof  the  United  Statesentering  and  departing  from  ports  of  said  island  of 
Cuba,  has  taken  place  since  the  date  of  the  circuit  instructions  from  this  Department 
of  the  ISth  June,  1849,  superseded  by  the  instructions  of  my  predecessor,  dated  June 
80th  and  Augt^  10th,  1852,*  it  is  deemed  expedient  and  proper,  in  view  of  existing 
treaty  stipulations  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  that  the  said  Circular  Instruc- 
tions of  13th  June,  1849,  a copy  of  which  is  hereto  annexed,  should  be  revived  and 
continued  in  full  force,  with  the  additions  and  modifications  which  follow,  to  wit • 

The  exemption  feom  the  liability  to  tonnage  duty  of  Spanbh  vessels  coming  from 

§Drts  in  the  island  of  Cuba  to  extend  to  such  vessels  arriving  in  ports  of  the  United 
tates,  either  in  ballast,  or  laden  with  molasses  taken  in  at  any  of  the  said  ports,  to- 
gether with  such  quantity  of  fresh  fruit,  the  production  of  said  island,  as  may  be 
deemed  by  the  Collector  and  Naval  Officer,  under  the  provisions  of  the  forty-fifth  sec- 
tion of  the  act  of  2d  March,  1799,  to  be  admissible  as  surplus  stores:  Provided,  the 
said  vessels  depart  from  the  United  States  in  ballast,  or  with  their  cargoes  of  molas- 
ses, or  cargoes  of  the  staple  productions  of  the  United  States,  under  the  restrictions 
contained  in  the  third  section  of  the  act  of  SOtb  June,  1838 ; And  provided  further. 
That  the  master  of  such  vessel  produce  to  the  Collector,  at  t^  time  of  entry,  a certi- 
ficate from  the  chief  officer  of  customs  at  the  port  in  the  Island  of  Cuba  from  which 
the  vessel  last  departed,  certified  by  the  American  Consul,  showing  the  continuance  in 
■aid  Island  of  the  exemptioo  from  tonnage  duties  of  American  vessels,  under  the  cir- 
cunistances  above  stated. 

Official  information  being  in  possession  of  the  Department  that,  under  regulations 
established  in  the  Island  of  Porto  Rico  on  the  Ist  November,  1861,  no  tonnage  doty 
is  levied  on  vessels  of  the  United  States  entering  the  ports  of  said  Island  and  depart- 
ing thence  in  ballast,  or  with  cargoes  of  molasses,  the  same  privileges  aod  exemptions 
accorded  to  Spanish  vessels  arriving  in  ports  in  the  UnHed  States  from  the  Island  of 
Cuba  are  to  be  extended  to  such  vessels  coming  from  the  Island  of  Porto  Rico,  under 
the  like  restrictions  and  requirements,  on  entering  and  departing  from  ports  of  the 
United  States. 

JAMES  GUTORIE,  Secretary  of  the  Treasoiy. 


REOUUTIONS  OF  THE  TOBACCO  TRADE. 

The  British  customs  authorities  being  of  opinion  that  all  tobacco,  whether  unmanu- 
fectured  or  manufactured,  (except  cigars,)  and  also  snuff  detained  for  having  been  ille- 
^ly  imported,  aod  for  which  no  application  has  been  made  by  the  parties  within  six 


* See  Merekant's  Magaxin»  for  July,  1852,  pa^  121-2. 
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months  from  the  date  of  detention,  and  all  tobacco  and  snnff  (exc^  cigm)  bronght 
to  the  Queen’s  warehouse  for  the  security  of  the  duties,  if  not  cleared  therefrom  within 
one  year,  should  be  destroyed,  instead  of  being  offer^  for  sale ; they  hare  directed 
their  officers  in  London,  and  at  all  the  ports  throughout  the  kingdom,  to  gorern  them- 
selres  accordingly  in  future  in  the  matter,  obserring  that  it  is  not  intended  to  disturb 
the  practice  which  exists  with  reference  to  the  S5th  sec.  of  the  Act  Sth  and  9th  Vic. 
cap.  86,  and  the  16th  sec.  of  the  act  8Ui  and  9th  Vic.  capi.  91,  rdatire  to  snrplns  stmee 
of  vessels  warehoused. 


NAUTICAL  INTELLIGENCE. 


THE  WINDS  iND  CURRENTS  OF  THE  SEAS.— FIST  SAIUNO. 

Although  pressed  for  room,  we  cannot  forego  ttie  pleasure  of  placing,  as  matter  of 
history,  in  the  pages  of  the  Merchant^  Magazine,  the  official  paper  of  Lient*  Maury 
communicating  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Nary  at  Washington,  an  account  of  the  extra- 
ordinary voyage  of  the  **  Sovereign  of  the  Seas,”  one  of  the  glorious  fleet  of  a thou* 
sand  sail  that  is  voluntarily  engaged  in  making  observations  for  the  Wind  and  Current 
Charts  of  Lieutenant  Mauet.  Indeed  it  is  to  the  theoretical  deductions  of  that  gentle- 
man, that  thk  ship,  in  a great  measure,  accomplished  her  voyage  so  successfully. 

National  Obsbbtatoet,  Washinotom,  May  10, 1853. 

Sib.  : — The  dipper-ship  “ Sovereign  of  the  Seas”  (McKay)  has  made  such  an  extraor- 
dinary run  that  I beg  to  make  it  the  subject  matter  of  an  official  report  It  is  due  to 
builders,  owners,  and  masters,  as  well  as  to  navigation,  that  such  an  achievement 
should  be  made  known. 

This  ship  is  one  of  the  glorious  fleet  of  a thousand  sail  that  is  voluntarily  engaged 
in  makinp^  observations  for  wind  and  current  charts.  She  it  is,  it  will  be  recollected^ 
who,  taking  them  for  her  guide,  made  the  extraordinary  run  of  of  1 03  days  from  New 
Tork  to  San  Francisco,  both  crossing  the  equator  in  the  Pacific  and  arriving  in  port  od 
the  day  predicted. 

Returning  from  the  Sandwich  Islands  to  New  Tork  in  the  remarkably  short  run  of 
82  days,  she  passed  through  a part  of  the  Great  South  Sea  which  has  been  seldom 
traversed  by  traders — at  least  I have  the  records  of  none  such. 

Little  or  nothing,  except  what  conjecture  suggested,  was  known  as  to  the  winds  io 
this  part  of  the  ocean,  ^e  results  of  my  investigations  elsewhere  wHb  regard  to 
winds  and  the  circulation  of  the  atmosphere  had  enabled  me  to  announce,  as  a theo- 
retical deduction,  that  the  winds  in  the  “ variables  ” of  the  South  Pacific  would  prob- 
abW  be  found  to  prevail  from  the  westward  with  a tradewind-like  regularity. 

l^twcen  the  parallels  of  45  degrees  and  55  degp'ees  S.,  from  the  meridian  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  eastward  around  to  that  of  Cape  Horn,  there  is  no  land  or  other 
disturbing  agent  to  interrupt  the  wind  in  its  regular  circuits.  Here  the  winds  would 
be  found  blowing  from  the  west  with  greater  force  than  from  the  east  in  the  trade- 
wind  region,  and  giving  rise  to  that  long  rolling  swell  peculiar  to  those  regions  of  the 
Pacific,  they  would  enable  ships  steering  east  to  make  the  most  remarkable  runs  that 
have  ever  been  accomplished  under  canvas. 

The  Sovereign  of  the  Seas  has  afforded  the  most  beautiful  illustration  as  to  the  cor- 
rectness of  these  theoretical  deductions. 

Leaving  Oahu  for  New  York,  via  Cape  Horn,  18th  of  February  last,  she  stood  to 
the  southward  through  the  belts  both  of  the  northeast  and  southeast  trades,  making  a 
course  good  on  the  average  through  them  a little  to  the  west  of  south.  She  finally 
got  clear  of  them  March  6th,  after  crossing  the  parallel  of  46^  south  upon  the  meridian 
of  164°  west 

The  8th  and  9th  she  was  in  the  **  horse  latitude  ” weather  of  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere. So  far  her  run  had  been  good,  but  there  was  nothing  remarkable  in  it 

Having  crossed  the  parallel  of  48°  south,  she  found  herself  on  the  10th  fairly  with- 
in the  trade-like  west  winds  of  the  Southern  ocean,  and  here  commenced  a succession  of 
the  most  extraordinary  day’s  runs  that  have  ever  been  linked  together  across  the  ocean. 
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From  March  9th  to  March  Slat,  from  the  parallel  of  48^  aonih  in  the  Pacific  to  36^ 
south  in  the  Atlantic,  during  an  interval  of  twenty-two  days,  that  ship  made  29°  of 
latitude  and  126°  of  longitude;  her  shortest  day’s  run  during  the  interval — deter- 
mined by  calculation,  not  by  the  log — being  one  hundred  and  fifty  knots.  The  wind 
all  this  time  is  not  recorded  once  with  easting  in  it.  It  was  steady  and  fresh  from  the 
westward. 

In  these  twenty -two  days  that  ship  made  5,891  nautical  miles.  But  that  you  may 
the  more  coovenieutly  contrast  her  performance  with  that  of  railroad  cars  and  river 
steamers,  1 will  quote  her  in  statute  miles. 

Here,  then,  is  a ship  under  canvas,  and  with  the  winds  alone  as  a propelling 
power,  and  with  a crew,  too,  so  short,  the  captain  informs  me,  that  she  was  but  half 
manned,  accomplishing  in  twenty-two  days  the  enormous  run  of  6,245  miles,  (one- 
fourth  the  distance  round  the  earth,^  and  making  the  daily  average  of  two  hundred 
and  eighty-tbree  statute  miles  and  nme-tenths,  (283.9.)  During  eleven  of  these  days 
consecutively  her  daily  average  was  354  statute  miles,  and  during  four  days,  also 
consecutively,  she  averaged  as  nigh  as  398f  statute  miles. 

From  noon  of  one  to  the  noon  of  the  next  day,  the  greatest  distance  made  was  362 
knots,  or  419  miles ; and  the  greatest  rate  reported  by  the  captain  is  18  knots,  or  21 
statute  miles,  the  hour.  This  is  pretty  fair  railroad  speed. 

The  greatest  distance  ever  before  performed  from  noon  to  noon,  on  the  ocean,  was 
S74  knots,  (433^  statute  miles,)  by  tne  clipper-ship  Flying  Cloud,  in  her  celebrated 
passage  of  39  days  and  21  hours  to  8an  Francisco,  m 1851,  and  wUch  yet  stands  un- 
equalled. I say,  from  noon  to  noon,  because  from  noon  to  noon  was  not,  with  either 
of  these  ships,  the  exact  measure  of  twenty-four  hours. 

The  Flying  Cloud  was  going  to  the  northward  and  westward,  and  on  the  day  of  her 
^reat  run  she  made  4 deg.  46  min.  of  longitude,  which  in  time  is  19  min.  4 sec.;  that 
IS,  her  noon  to  noon  for  that  day  was  24  hours  19  min.  4 sec. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Sovereign  of  the  Seas  was  steering  to  the  eastward,  and  on 
tiie  day  of  her  great  run  she  made  8 deg.  44  min.  of  longitude,  which  in  time  is  34 
min.  56  see.;  that  is,  her  noon  to  noon  for  that  day  was  only  23  hours  25  min.  4 sec. 
lon^tude. 

Thus  the  Flying  Cloud’s  run  in  24  hours  19  min.  4 secr  was  433^  statute  miles,  and 
the  other  419  in  23  hours  25  min.  4 sec. 

Reducing  these  runs  each  to  the  performance  pro  rata,  according  to  the  log,  for  24 
hours,  we  have  for  the  former  ship  427.5  against  427.6  by  the  latter;  that  is,  the  best 
24  consecutive  hours’  run  by  the  Sovereign  of  the  Seas  exceeds  the  best  consecutive 
24  hours  of  the  Flying  Cloud  only  by  one-tenth  part  of  a mile. 

These  two  ships  are  certainly  par  nohile^  but  the  great  day’s  performance  of  each 
does  not  prove  the  Sovereign  of  the  Seas  to  be  a faster  ship  than  the  Flying  Cloud. 

The  Sovereign  of  the  Seas  had  in  her  favor  that  long  rolling  swell  from  the  west- 
ward that  is  peculiar  to  high  southern  latitudes,  and  which  helped  mightily  to  heave 
her  along.  All  seamen  who  have  doubled  Cape  Horn  know  what  it  is,  and  I need  not 
describe  iL 

It  is  true  the  Flying  Cloud,  on  her  great  day,  had  during  the  latter  part  strong 
^es  and  high  seas  running,”  still  those  high  seas  were  not  like  that  long  rolling  Cape 
Horn  swell  that  comes  from  the  westward  with  such  a heaving  force,  and  which  had 
been  chasing  the  Sovereign  of  the  Seas  steadily  for  ten  days. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  urged  in  favor  of  the  latter  that  she  was  short-handed, 
with  foretopmast  disabled,  and  jury  topgallantmast  Her  abstract  log,  it  should  also 
be  mentioned,  says  nothing  as  to  the  force  of  the  wind,  the  heave  of  the  sea,  or  the 
sails  set ; while  &at  of  the  Flying  Cloud  is  quite  full  upon  these  points. 

Though  I am  unwilling  therefore  to  decide  against  the  Flying  Clond  as  to  the 
greatest  day’s  run  ever  made,  it  is  clear  that  her  competitor  has  borne  off  the  palm  as 
to  the  length  of  time  for  which  she  has  kept  up  her  great  speed.  Her  log  stops  March 
Sd,  latitude  33  deg.  16  min.  north,  432  nautical  miles  in  a straight  line  from  Sandy 
Hook. 

Taking  it,  therefore,  for  the  seventy-nine  days  for  which  she  gives  it,  and  stating  the 
distance  by  straight  line  from  her  place  at  noon  of  one  day  to  the  noon  of  the  next,  it 
appears  that  her  daily  average  was  222.7  statute  miles,  making  the  whole  distance 
sailed  during  tbe  interval  to  be  17,597  statute  miles;  which  gives  for  canvas  the  re- 
markable achievement  of  accomplishing  a distance  more  than  two-thirds  of  that  which 
it  requires  to  encircle  the  earth,  at  the  average  rate  of  nine  miles  and  upwards  the 
hour  for  1,896  consecutive  hours. 
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Ai  I write  this,  the  abstract  of  another  ship,  the  Comet,  E.  0.  Gardiner,  from  San 
Francisco  to  New  York,  is  received.  She,  too,  has  made  an  extraordinary  run.  She 
made  the  passage  in  831-  sailing  during  the  interval  17,496  statute  miles,  and 
averaging  210  miles  a day.  She,  however,  except  merely  by  doubling  Cape  Horn, 
did  not  run  through  the  region  of  the  trade-like  winds  and  heaving  swells  of  the  South 
Pacific,  which  favored  the  Sovereign  of  the  Seas  to  such  an  extent,  and  therefore  no 
fair  comparison  can  be  made  as  to  the  relative  sailing  qualities  of  these  two  ships. 

There  is  another  circumstance,  however,  connected  with  this  voyage  of  the  Sover- 
eign of  the  Seas  which  is  worthy  of  attention,  for  it  is  significant,  and  a fact  illustra- 
tive of  the  revolutions  in  the  way  ot  business  which  are  ^ing  quietly  wrought  by  the 
tune-saving  devices  of  the  age. 

This  splendid  ship,  after  unloading  her  cargo  in  California,  was  sent  to  glean  after 
our  whalemen,  and  she  came  home  with  oil  gathered  from  them  at  the  Sandwich  Is- 
lands. 

This  adventurous  class  of  our  fellow  citixens  resort  there  in  such  numbers,  that  the 
fees  annually  paid  by  the  goverment  for  the  relief  of  the  sick  and  disabled  seamen 
there  amount  to  upwards  of  $50,000. 

Now,  if  the  Pacific  Railway  were  built,  the  thousands  of  American  seamen  and  the 
fleets  of  American  whaleships  that  annually  resort  to  those  islands  for  refreshment  and 
repairs,  would  resort  to  California.  There  they  would  be  in  their  own  country,  the  oil 
would  probably  be  sent  home  on  railway  instead  of  by  clipper  ships,  and  all  the  ad- 
vantage of  refitting  so  many  ships,  of  treating  and  recruiting  so  many  men,  would  in- 
sure to  the  benefit  of  our  own  citizens.  Respectfully, 

M.  P.  MAURY,  Lieutenuii  U.  8.  N. 

Hon.  JAS.  C.  DOBBIN, Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Waah. 


VARRAOUAOUS  UGHT-HOUSE. 

A fixed  white  light  to  Narraguagus  Bay,  on  the  southeast  point  of  Pood  Island, 
Me.,  will  be  exhibited  for  the  first  time  at  sunset  on  Monday,  18th  inst.,  and  every 
night  thereafter,  from  sunset  to  sunrise. 

The  light  is  above  the  center  of  the  keeper’s  dwelling,  and  ita  center  is  29  feet 
feet  above  the  ground,  and  66  feet  above  mean  low  water  mark.  It  should  be  visible 
in  ordinary  states  of  the  atmosphere  about  12^  nautical  miles  from  the  deck  of  a ves- 
sel 10  feet  above  water.  The  keeper’s  dwelling,  lantern  tower,  and  dome  of  the  lan- 
tern are  painted  red. 

The  illuminating  apparatus  consists  of  7 fixed  parabolic  reflectors  and  argand  lamps. 

Compass  Bearings — From  Petit  Menan  light  bouse  N.  K by  N.,  distant  7 miles. 

From  Nash’s  Island  light  house,  W.  f N.,  distant  6 miles. 

From  Narraguagus  light,  Strout’s  Folly  Rock  bears  S.  £.  by  K A K,  distant  6$  miles. 

East  point  of  Black  Led^e  bears  S.  S.  £.  ^ E.,  distant  1|  miles. 

S.  W.  point  Jordan’s  Delight,  bears  S , distant  f mile. 

S.  W.  ^int  of  Tratton’s  Island  N.  $ E.,  distant  lA  milea 
By  order  of  the  Light  House  Board. 

W.  B.  FRANKLIN,  Lieut  U.  8.  Topographical  Rngiuecra, 
Ligbtbouse  lovpector,  lat  Disirict. 

PoETLAND,  Mb.,  March  7Ui,  1853. 


REGULATIONS  AT  ELSINORE. 

Rainals,  Deacon  & Co.,  writing  from  Elsinore,  under  date  of  March  30th,  1853,  give 
the  following  statement  with  which  (^ptains  should  be  furnished,  from  port  of  ship- 
ment, to  avoid  delay  at  Elsinore : — 

Two  sets  of  bills  of  lading,  when  bound  to  Russia ; and  whenever  tlie  same  contain 
any  marks  or  numbers  in  the  margin,  the  master  of  the  vessel  should  sign  his  name 
un^er  the  same,  as  well  as  in  the  usual  place.  From  the  United  States  of  America  : 
Bill  of  registry,  manifest  and  bills  of  lading;  when  laden  with  cotton  for  Russia,  the 
master  should  be  supplied  with  a certificate,  authenticated  by  the  Danish  Consul,  set- 
ting forth  that  such  cotton  is  the  growth  of  the  United  States ; or  if  it  be  Br-tzilian  or 
other  cotton,  it  should  be  stated  that  it  has  been  duly  landed  in  a port  of  the  United 
States ; and  not  shipped  direct  from  a vessel  from  a foreign  port  From  the  Island 
of  Cul^:  Bill  of  registry,  manifest,  custom-house  passptrts,  bills  i»f  lading,  and  wheu- 
iver  a clean  bill  of  health  cau  be  obtained  from  the  Danish  Consul,  si^  should  be 
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takea  From  any  port  in  Europe,  (laden  with  cotton  for  Russia) — a certificate  duly 
authenticated  before  the  Danish  Consul,  stating  that  such  cotton  is  not  the  growth  of 
the  Levant,  and  has  undergone  quarantine,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  place  of  ship- 
ment If  not  supplied  with  such  a certificate,  a vessel  would  be  liable  to  quarantine, 
and,  in  some  cas^  have  her  entire  cargo  discharged  ; besides  said  certificate  are  re- 
tired, in  all  cases,  bills  of  registry,  manifest,  cocket  and  bills  of  lading ; from  France, 
Holland,  Belgium,  Portugal  and  Hamburg,  also  outward  clearances ; from  Holland 
and  Belgium,  further  Prussian  consular  certificate  when  a vessel  is  bound  to  Prussia. 
A vessel  in  ballast  should  be  provided  with  a document  from  the  custom-house  at  the 
place  from  which  she  departed,  stating  the  name  of  the  port  she  belongs  to,  as  also 
that  she  is  in  ballast ; if  the  word  **  b^last”  be  left  out,  the  vessel  is  liable  to  a fine. 


RAILROAD,  CANAL,  AND  STEAMBOAT  STATISTICS. 


THE  RADIAL  RAILROAD  LINES  OF  CINCINNATI. 

The  Railroad  Record^  published  at  Cincinnati,  furnishes  the  following  interesting 
atatements  touching  the  railroads  that  radiate  from  that  city.  The  great  question  of 
commercial  interest,  says  the  Record^  in  ciUes,  as  connected  with  artificial  communica 
tions,  is,  how  far  do  the  artificial  lines  of  locomotion  extend  the  radii  of  Commerce  t 
The  answer  must,  adds  the  Record^  of  coarse,  be  given  in  reference  to  time  and 
€Ost: — 

The  diminution  of  time  diminishes  interest  on  capital,  and  diminishes  also  the 
amount  of  capital  needed,  by  literally  converting  the  slow  shilling  into  the  nimble 
peony The  diminution  of  cost  on  carriage  diminishes  the  whole  cost,  or  rather  in- 
creases the  margin  for  profits.  If,  judged  by  time  and  cost,  the  radii  of  Commerce 
are  extended,  then  Commerce  itself,  (other  things  being  equal,)  is  extended  in  the 
same  proportion.  If,  from  the  limits  of  a country,  the  radial  lines  of  a town  can  be 
extended  to  a State ; if  from  a State  to  a number  of  States ; and  if  from  States  to 
the  contineot;  and  from  the  continent  round  the  earth;  thU  city  and  its  Commerce 
will  be  extended  in  like  proportion.  Paris  is  the  commercial  metropolis  of  France ; 
but  London  is  the  commercial  metropolis  of  the  world.  It  is  the  number  and  length 
of  its  radial  lines  which  makes  London  the  center  of  Commerce.  Of  itself,  London 
is  but  the  largest  town  of  a small  country,  but  in  Commerce,  it  is  the  center  of  the 
earth.  Calcutta  and  Canton,  Paris  and  Petersburg,  New  York  and  Naples,  alike  look 
there  to  ascertain  the  standard  prices,  the  condition  of  funds,  and  whatever  influencee 
the  commercial  tides.  It  is  not  that  London  determines  these  results  itself,  but  it  is 
the  heart  whence  eveir  pulse  beat  in  the  extremities  is  felt  and  known. 

Cincinnati  is  naturally  better  located  for  a great  town  than  London ; but  its  com- 
mercial power  will  not  depend  on  its  location,  but  on  the  number  and  length  of  its 
commercial  radii.  We  pretend  not  to  say  what  these  will  be;  hut  it  is  absolutely 
certain  that  every  canal,  railway,  and  turnpike  yet  made  have,  in  fact,  extended  our 
commercial  limits,  and  enabled  the  merchants  of  Cincinnati  to  compete  with  those  of 
New  York  and  Boston,  hundreds  of  miles  beyond  their  utmost  boundary,  twenty  yean 
since. 

It  might  have  been  assumed,  with  a great  deal  of  plausibility,  prior  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Miami  Canal  and  the  Cleveland  Railway,  that  these  works  would,  in  some 
articles,  have  diminished  the  extent  of  Cincinnati  trade  in  that  direction,  by  facilitating 
the  competition  of  New  York  merchants.  It  has  done  no  such  thing,  but  quite  the 
contrary.  These  very  works  have  contributed  greatly  to  the  extension  of  Cincinnati 
Commerce.  If  this  be  so,  how  much  greater  will  be  the  advantage  of  railways  to  the 
South  and  West!  For  there  Cincinnati  will  be  nearest  geographically, and  nearest 
by  affinity. 

As  an  example  of  the  effect  of  railways  in  increasing  the  number  and  extent  of 
radial  lines  to  a central  city  like  Cincinnati,  we  will  present  two  tables.  The  first 
will  be  right  line  distances  from  Cincinnati  to  the  principal  commercial  and  ge^raph- 
ical  positions  in  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  as  compared  with  the  right  line  dis- 
tances from  the  same  points  to  New  York.  The  second  table  will  represent  the  dis- 
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tances  from  the  same  points  to  Cincinnati,  by  railway  time,  as  compared  with  New 
York. 


Right  Lines. 

Miles  to 
CincinnatL 

Miles  to 
N.y. 

Wheeling 

210 

360 

Pittsburg 

260 

830 

Buffalo 

876 

320 

Erie 

300 

850 

Cleveland 

220 

410 

Sandusky 

186 

460 

Toledo 

176 

600 

Detroit 

230 

490 

Chicago 

260 

740 

Milwuukie 

330 

760 

Dubuque ......... 

420 

890 

Rock  Island 

380 

890 

St  Louis 

825 

890 

Right  Lines. 

Miles  to 
Clnclnnsai. 

Miles  to 
N.Y. 

Independence. . . . 

• •••  560 

1,115 

Paducah 

275 

840 

Nashville 

260 

780 

Memphis. 

430 

976 

Natchez 

....  660 

1,170 

Galveston. ...... 

900 

1,425 

New  Orleans  . . . . 

730 

1,200 

Mobile 

640 

1,070 

Pensacola 

. . . . 650 

1.060 

Knoxville 

280 

640 

Louisville 

....  85 

640 

Lexington 

70 

600 

Maysville 

• • • ■ 

540 

Of  the  above  twenty- six  principal  places  of  Commerce  in  the  Missis^^ippi  Valley, 
sixteen  are  less  than  one-half  the  distance  from  Cincinnati  that  they  are  from  New 
York.  Of  the  remainder,  eight  are  less  than  three-fourths  the  distance  of  New  York ; 
and  one  only  (Buffalo)  is  farther  from  Cincinnati  than  from  New  York.  Railways 
cannot  go  on  straight  lines  exactly,  but  they  will  approximate  these  lines  as  near  as 
possible,  and  the  final  distances  will  be  in  these  proportions. 

It  follows  then,  inevitably,  that  to  the  entire  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  Cincinnati, 
(other  things  being  equal,)  has  greatly  the  commercial  advantage  over  New  York  in^ 
its  radial  extension. 

It  may  be  said  that  Cincinnati  must  import  through  New  York.  This  is  a great 
mistake.  There  is,  as  we  shall  hereafter  prove,  a very  large  importation  direct 
into  Cincinnati,  and  this  will  rapidly  increa-e.  Nor  is  that  all.  If  Cincinnati  be  nearer 
Charleston  than  New  York  she  may  import  there  ; and  finally,  the  class  of  imported 
foreign  goods  sold  here  is  small  compared  with  those  of  domestic  produce  and  manu- 
factures. When  therefore,  the  radial  lines  of  Cincinnati  become,  as  they  will  in  four 
or  five  years,  railways,  the  power  of  distribution  in  Cincinnati  will  be  quadrupled  as 
compared  with  New  York,  or  any  other  place  on  the  eastern  Atlantic.  Allowing  the 
railway  lines  to  be  25  per  cent  longer  than  the  straight  lines,  and  the  time  of  freight 
trains  to  be  16^  per  hour,  we  have  the  following  results,  as  between  Cincinnati  and 
New  York: — 


Hours  to 


Hours  to 


Cincinnati. 

N.y. 

Cin^nnati. 

N.Y. 

Wheeling 

15i 

22  1 

Paducah .... 

63 

Pittsburg 

20 

25  1 

Nashville  . . . 

59 

Buffalo 

28 

24  1 

Memphis .... 

82 

73 

Erie 

24 

26 

Natchez 

58 

94 

Cleveland 

17 

30 

Galveston ... . 

69 

114 

Sandusky 

15 

84 

New  Orleans 

66 

90 

Toledo 

14 

87 

Mobile 

78 

Detroit 

18 

86 

Pensacola ... . 

84 

Milwaukie 

26 

57 

Knoxville  . . . 

18 

.59 

Dubuque 

....  82 

67 

Louisville . . . 

50 

Rock  Island 

28 

67 

Maysville  . . . . 

45 

St  Louis 

24 

67 

Lexington... . 

48 

Independence 

41 

89 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  same  practical  differences. 

in  point  of  time,  are 

still 

maintained,  and  that  for  all  places  west  of  Erie  and  Pittsburg,  it  is  impc^ible  for  New 
York  to  compete  with  Cincinnati  in  the  power  of  distributing  the  articles  of  traffic. 
For  all  the  country  west  and  south  of  Cincinnati  this  place  is  nearer  by  five  hundred 
miles  than  New  York.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  for  these  places  Cincinnati  will  be- 
come the  distributor  of  products,  except  those  which  must  be  brought  from  the  At^ 
lantic.  Cincinnati  will  be  the  distributor,  west  and  south,  for  all  the  following  articles, 
(south,  we  mean  the  dividing  line  between  the  southern  Atlantic  and  the  Ohio,)  viz  : 
hardware,  crockery,  groceries,  American  manufactures,  machinery,  iron,  and  all  agri- 
cultural products. 

It  is  tl^  simple  fact  of  the  shortness  of  its  radial  lines  which,  in  three  years,  has 
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doubly  th«  Commerce  of  Oinciimati/  and  in  fiv^e  years  more  will  double  it  again,  and 
seriously  diminish  the  relative  proportion  of  Atlantic  trade  in  the  West 

This  result  is  inevitable,  and  within  ten  years  there  will  be  a great  commercial 
revolution  in  the  trade  of  the  West  the  result  of  which  will  be  to  concentrate  in  Cin- 
cinnati four-fifths  of  the  commercial  traffic,  which  has  heretofore  been  done  for  the 
central  West  in  the  Atlantic  cities. 

The  radial  lines,  which  are  exclusively  those  of  Cincinnati,  extend  from  within  fifty 
miles  of  the  lake  to  the  Tennessee  River,  and  from  the  Wabash  to  the  foot  of  the  Al- 
leghanies.  This  space  comprehends  two  hundred  thousand  square  miles,  and  will,  in 
a few  years,  contain  ten  millions  of  people — half  the  present  white  population  of  the 
United  States.  Within  twenty  years  Cincitinati  will  probably  have  its  half  million  of 
inhabitants,  and  be  where  New  York  now  is.  This  will  be  the  result  of  the  centrali- 
zation of  internal  Commerce,  as  the  growth  of  New  York  has  been  the  result  of 
foreign  commerce. 


PROGRESS  OF  THE  RAILROAD  MOVEMENT  IN  CANADA. 


The  progress  now  being  made  to  cast  a net- work  of  railways  over  eveiy  part  of 
British  America,  has  induced  us  to  note  the  following  list  from  the  propositions  now 
before  the  public,  for  the  construction  of  lines  in  Canada,  Numbers  2,  4,  11,  13,  18, 
19,  are  under  contract.  Charters  have  been  granted  for  numbers  3,  17,  and  28.  And 
acts  of  incorporation  are  now  before  Parliament  for  numbers  1,  6,  6,  7,  8,  12,  14,  20, 
23,  and  26.  These  roads  do  not  mclude  the  northern  line,  from  Toronto  to  Lake  Hu- 
ron via  Barrie,  now  more  than  half  finished,  nor  the  line  from  Toronto  to  Guelph,  also 
in  rapid  progress  to  completion.  The  progress  of  Upper  Canada  in  railway  enter- 
prise is  almost  without  precedent,  and  in  a few  years  will  render  the  country  one  of 
the  finest  and  most  productive  in  the  world. 


1 and  2 Across  the  St.  Lawrence  at  Cape 
Rouge  and  at  Montreal. 

8  Port  Hope  and  Peterborough, 

4 Coburg  to  Peterborough. 

5 Quebec  to  Montreal,  via  north  shore. 

6 Megantic  Junction  (and  canal.) 

7 Quebec  via  Montreal,  B^town,  and  Pe- 
terborough, to  Georgian  Bay,  Lake 
Huron. 

8 Lake  Huron  to  Vandereuil. 

9 Quebec  via  Perth,  Hawkesbury,  and 
Peterborough,  to  Lake  Huron. 

10  Brantford  to  Amhurstburg,  via  St. 
Thomas. 

11  Quebec  to  Trois  Pistoles. 

12  Brockville  to  Ottawa. 

18  Grand  Trunk,  or  Montreal  to  Toronto, 
via  Kingston. 


14  Montreal,  Bytown,  and  Ottawa. 

16  Barrie  to  Lake  Huron. 

16  Goderich  to  Port  Sarnia. 

17  Toronto  to  Hamilton. 

18  Guelph  to  Goderich. 

19  Brantford  to  Goderich. 

20  London  to  Port  Sarnia. 

21  Guelph  to  Owen’s  Sound,  to  Sangreen. 

22  Toronto  to  ditto. 

23  Niagara  to  Fort  Erie. 

24  Port  Dalhousie  to  Fort  Erie. 

25  Galt  to  Paris. 

26  Galt  to  Guelph. 

27  Toronto,  via  Peterborough  and  Belle- 
ville to  Kingston. 

28  Hamilton  to  Niagara  Falls. 

29  Hamilt^m  to  Port  Dover. 

80  Whitney  to  Sturgeon  Bay. 


FREIGHTS  ON  THE  CANALS  AND  RAILROADS  OF  NEW  YORK. 

A writer  in  the  Albany  ArgiLS  endeavors  to  show  that  the  Central  and  Southern 
line  of  railroads  in  the  State  of  New  York  have  diverted  but  a small  amount  of  freight 
from  the  canals,  and  that,  in  most  instances,  such  freight  could  not  be  carried  on  the 
canal,  or  if  so  carried,  would  be  liable  to  great  loss  of  weight,  quality,  or  value,  while 
undergoing  transportation.  The  writer  states,  that  in  1852  the  canal  tonnage  was 
8,863,441,  and  the  railroad  tonnage  was  about  300,000,  or  as  18  to  1.  The  amount 
which  was  delivered  at  the  Hudson  River  by  the  Erie  Canal  was  1,644,699  tons,  and 
by  railroad  was  140,401  tons,  or  as  12  to  1.  The  average  distance  of  the  movement 
of  the  freight  on  the  Erie  Canal  was  183  miles,  while  that  on  the  railroad  was  only  62 
miles.  Of  the  tonnage  arriving  at  tide  water,  over  eleven  hundred  thousand  tons  was 
from  Western  States,  all  of  which  was  through  freight,  while  the  through  freight  on 
the  railroad  from  Buffalo  to  Albany  was  less  than  twenty  thousand  tons,  or  60  to  1. 
The  whole  quantity  of  freight  carried  from  intermediate  places,  to  and  from  Buffalo 
and  Albany,  by  railroad,  was  114,512  tons,  and  from  Albany  and  the  intermediate 
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places  to  Boffido,  was  47,666  tons,  makmg  a total  of  162,178  tona  The  throogb 
freight  between  Buffalo  and  Albany  was  18,144  tons  passing  eastward,  and  18,146 
tons  passing  westward,  making  a total  of  81,287  tons  of  tbrou^  freight,  which  is  only 
about  ooe-tenth  of  the  whole  freight  carried. 


COST  OF  RAILWAY  TRANSPORTATION. 

The  following  tables,  we  are  assured  by  the  American  JRailtoay  Hmeif  were  pre- 
pared by  one  of  the  most  experienced  and  intelligent  managers. 

1.  COST  OF  RUNNING  A PASSBNOSR  TRAIN,  WITH  FORTY  PAS8BNGKR8,  A HUNDRED  HILBS. 


Locomotive  power,  at  20  cents  per  mile $20  00 

One  passenger  car,  (60  seats)  at  2 cents  per  mile. 2 00 

One  baggage-car,  at  2 cents  per  mile  (too  high) 2 00 

One  conductor,  $2  per  day  ; one  brakeman,  $1  per  day 8 00 


27  00 

Receipts  on  40  passengers,  at  21  cents  per  mile 100  00 


Ket  income $78  00 

2.  COST  OF  A TRAIN,  WITH  XIOHTT-TWO  PASSENGERS,  AT  ONE  CENT  AND  A QUARTER  PER 
HILE.  (two  HOEE  than  DOUBLE  THE  NUMBER  AT  HALF  PRICE). 

Locomotive  power,  the  same $20  00 

Two  passenger-cars,  (120  seats)  at  2 cents  per  mile 4 00 

Other  expenses,  the  same 6 00 

29  00 

Receipts  on  82  passengers^  at  11  cents  per  mile ^ 102  60 


Net  income $78  50 


It  will  be  here  seen  that  the  cost  of  carrying  82  passengers  100  miles,  is  but  $2 
more  than  to  carry  40. 

8.  COST  or  A TRAIN  WITH  A HUNDRED  AND  TWENTY  PASSENGERS. 


Same  as  above,  with  the  addition  of  one  car  at  $2,  making $81  00 

Receipts  on  120  passengers,  at  one  cent  per  mile 120  00 


Net  income,  at  one  cent  per  mile $89  00 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  a train  can  be  run  with — 

1 passenger  and  1 baggage  car,  at  a cost  of 27  cents  per  mile. 

2 passenger  and  1 baggage  car,  at  a cost  of 29  cents  per  mile. 

8 passenger  and  1 baggage  car,  at  a cost  of 81  cents  per  mile. 

4 passenger  and  1 baggage  car,  at  a cost  of 83  cents  per  mile. 


A large  engine  will  draw  on  any  road  not  exceeding  a forty-foot  grade,  100  tons  in 
addition  to  the  cars ; and  as  14  passengers,  including  baggage,  are  usually  estimated 
to  the  ton,  if  there  is  a full  train  of  four  cars, — 240  passengers — amount  to  only  17 
tons.  The  difference  in  fuel  required  to  draw  one  or  three  cars  is  so  small  as  not  to 
be  susceptible  of  calculation.  The  profit,  therefore,  on  a train  of  cars  running  100 


miles,  may  be  stated  thus : — 

Ist.  1 passenger  car,  with  40  passengers,  at  2^  cents  per  mile $78  00 

2d.  2 passenger  cars,  with  82  passengers,  at  1^  cents  per  mile 78  50 

8d.  8 passenger  cars,  with  120  passengers,  at  1 cent  per  mile 89  00 

4th.  4 passenger  cars,  with  240  (filled)  pas.,  at  1 cent  per  mile 207  00 


That  freight  also  can  be  carried  cheap  on  great  thoroughfares  where  there  is  plenty 
of  it,  has  already  been  demonstrated.  The  Heading  road  carries  coal  100  miles  for  $1 
per  ton,  although  the  cars  go  back  empty.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  road  have  also 
contracted  to  carry  coal  200  miles  for  $2  per  ton.  The  Reading  road,  in  their  report 
for  1852,  gives  a statement  of  **  Items  of  cost  in  detail  of  hauling  coal,  for  round  trip 
of  190  miles,  from  Coal  Region  to  Tide  Water,  and  back  with  empty  cars,  transporting 
an  average  load  of  868  tons  of  coal  each  train.”  **  Equal  to  88.54  cents  per  ton.” 
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APPROPRIATIOHS  FOR  TRANSPORTING  THE  U.  8.  MAIL  BT  STEAMERS. 

We  publish  below  the  Act  passed  at  the  last  session  of  Congress,  and  approved 
March  8d,  1858,  “making  appropriations  fur  the  transportation  of  the  United  States 
mail  by  ocean  steamers  and  otherwise,  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  80th  June,  1864. 

Be  it  enacted  hjf  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled^  That  the  following  sums  be,  and  the  same  are,  here- 
by appropriated,  to  be  paid  out  of  any  iftoney  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, for  the  year  ending  80th  June,  1854. 

For  transportation  of  the  mails  from  New  York  to  Liverpool  and  back,  1868,000. 

For  transportation  of  the  mails  from  New  York  to  New  Orleans,  Charleston,  Savan- 
nah,  Havana,  and  Cbagres,  and  hack,  $290,000. 

For  transportation  of  the  mails  from  Panama  to  California,  and  Oregon,  and  back, 
$358,250. 

For  carrying  out  the  contract  entered  into  by  the  Post  Office  Department  under  the 
law  passed  at  the  last  session  of  Congress,  establishing  a tri>  monthly  mail  by  steam 
vessels  between  New  Orleans  and  Vera  Cruz  via  Tampico,  $70,000. 

Sko.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  following  sums  be,  and  the  same  are, 
hereby  appropriated  for  the  service  of  the  Post  Office  Department  for  the  year  ending 
80lh  June,  1864,  out  of  any  moneys  in  the  Treasury  arising  from  the  revenues  of  said 
Department,  in  conformity  to  the  act  of  2d  July,  1886. 

For  transportation  of  the  mails,  in  two  steam  ships,  from  New  York,  by  Southamp- 
ton, to  Bremen  and  back,  at  $100,000  for  each  ship;  and  in  two  steamships  from  New 
York,  by  Cowes,  to  Havre  and  back,  at  $16,000  for  each  ship,  under  the  contract  with 
the  Ocean  Steam  Navigation  Company  of  New  York,  $850,000. 

For  transportation  of  the  mails  between  Charleston  and  Havana,  under  the  contract 
with  M.  C.  Mordecai,  $50,000. 

For  transportation  of  the  mails  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  $120,000. 

Sac.  8.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  Postmaster  General  shall  cause  the 
facts  to  be  investigated  in  relation  to  the  contract  of  A.  G.  Sloo,  for  transportation  of 
the  mail  in  ocean  steamers  from  New  York  to  New  Orleans,  Charleston,  Savannah, 
Havana,  and  Chagres  and  back,  per  act  of  March  3d,  1847,  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining how  far  the  contract  corresponds  with  the  original  bide,  anu  shall  report  to 
Congress,  at  the  next  session,  the  facts  and  circumstances  connected  with  the  said 
contract ; and  also  for  what  amount  the  said  mail  service  could  be  performed  if  a new 
contract  should  be  made ; and  whether  the  ships  furnished  under  such  contract  are 
built  according  to  its  terms.  The  Postmaster  General  is  further  directed  by  this  act 
to  ascertain  and  report  to  Congress  at  its  next  session  for  what  amounts  the  servirea 
DOW  performed  under  the  several  contracts  with  the  Navy  and  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment for  carrying  the  mail  in  ocean  steamers  can  be  hereafter  performed,  upon  the 
supposition  that  the  United  States  shall  take  the  steamers,  according  to  contract,  and 
sell  or  transfer  them. 

Skc.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  upon  the  application  of  either  of  the  com- 
panies contracting  to  carry  the  mail  in  ocean  steamers  from  New  York  to  Havre,  or 
from  New  York  to  Bremen,  the  Postmaster  General  is  hereby  authorized  to  discharge 
such  company  from  said  contract : Provided^  That  no  further  compensation  shall  be 
paid  to  either  of  said  companies  after  such  discharge  from  its  contract 

THE  JOINT  RAILROAD  AND  CANAL  COMPANIES  OF  NEW  JERSEY. 

In  answer  to  numerous  inquiries  respecting  the  original  charter,  and  suhsequeni 
supplements  thereto,  of  the  Camden  and  Amboy  and  Transportation  companies,  we 
presume  that  we  have  simply  to  state  the  fact  that  on  the  4th  of  Februai^,  1880,  a 
diarter  of  incorporation  was  granted  to  said  company,  which  authorized  it  to  “ have, 
enjoy  and  exercise  all  rights,  powers  and  privileges  pertaining  to  corporated  bodies, 
and  necessary  to  perfect  an  expeditious  and  complete  line  of  communication  from 
Philadelphia  to  New  York,  and  carry  the  objects  of  this  act  into  effect” 

By  the  terms  of  the  original  charter,  the  State  was  authorized  to  take  the  road  at 
the  expiration  of  thirty  years,  at  its  appraised  value ; the  company,  in  the  mean  time, 
to  pay  to  the  State  ten  cents  for  every  passenger,  and  fifteen  cents  for  every  ton  of 
merchandise  transported  on  the  road.  But  it  was  provided  ‘‘that  if  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  shall  authorize  the  construction  of  any  other  railroad  for  the  transportation  of 
pasMDgers  across  the  State,  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia,  which  road  shall  be  coo- 
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stnicted  and  used,  and  which  shall  commence  and  terminate  within  three  miles  of  the 
commencement  and  termination  of  the  said  road,  authorized  by  this  act,  then  the  pay- 
ment of  the  ten  cents  for  each  passenger,  and  fifteen  cents  per  ton  for  merchandise, 
shall  cease^  and  the  said  company  is  hereby  exonerated  from  toe  payment  thereof,  pro- 
vided that  if  any  other  railroad  shall  be  constructed  for  the  transportation  of  pas^n- 
gers  from  Philadelphia  to  New  York,  it  shall  be  liable  to  a tax  not  less  than  the 
amount  payable  to  the  State  by  this  company.” 

This  was  the  wording  of  the  original  charter.  On  the  4 th  of  February,  1831,  a 

3lement  was  passed,  by  which  the  company  was  authorized  to  transfer  one  thou- 
shares  of  its  stock  to  the  State,  free  of  cost ; and  the  State  to  receive  dividends 
on  said  shares,  as  though  it  had  itself  paid  for  said  shares.  But  it  provided  that  when 
any  other  railroad  or  roads,  for  the  transportation  of  passengers  and  property  between 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  across  the  State,  shall  be  constructed  and  used  for  t^t 
purpose,  under  or  by  virtue  of  any  law  of  this  State,  or  the  United  States,  authorizing 
or  recognizing  said  road,  then  the  said  dividends  shall  be  no  longer  payable  to  the 
State,  and  the  said  stock  diall  be  re-transferred  to  the  company  by  the  Treasurer  of 
this  State. 

On  the  16th  of  February,  1831,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  to  consolidate 
the  stock  of  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal  with  that  of  the  Camden  and  Amboy 
Railroad  and  Transportation  Company.  On  the  2d  of  March,  1832,  a supplement  to 
the  foregoing  was  passed,  by  virtue  of  which  one  thousand  shares  of  the  stock  of  the 
joint  companies  were  transferred  to  the  State.  But  it  was  also  provided  “ that  it  shi^ 
not  be  lawful  at  any  time  during  the  said  railroad  charter,  to  construct  any  other  rail- 
road or  roads  in  this  State,  without  the  consent  of  the  said  companies,  which  shall  be 
intended  and  u^ed  for  the  transportation  of  passengers  and  merchandise  between  the 
cities  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  or  to  compete  in  business  with  the  railroad  au- 
thorized by  the  act  to  which  this  supplement  ia  relative.” 

DITIDENDS  OF  MASSiCHUSETFS  RAILROADS. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  per  centage  of  dividends  paid  by  fifteen  railroads 
of  Massachusetts  during  the  last  five  years,  and  the  total  cost  of  saia  roads  at  tlie  be- 
ginning of  each  year.  These  are  the  only  roads  that  have  been  in  operation,  through- 
out, for  so  long  a period,  with  the  exception  of  some  of  the  short  lines. 

January  1.  1848,  the  fifteen  roads  cost  $34,856,800.  January  1,  1868,  $41,665,600 
— ^increase,  $6,699,700.  Their  net  earnings  in  1847  were  $2,680,674;  in  1862, 
$2,904,394 — increase,  $217,720. 


ANNUAL  PEB  CENTAOE  OF  DIVIDENDS. 


Railroads. 

When 

opened. 

1848. 

1849. 

1850. 

1851. 

1852. 

Av’ge  last 
fire  yean. 

Boston  and  Providence 

..  1836 

H 

6 

6i 

6 

H 

5 9-10 

Boston  and  Worcester 

..  1836 

6 

H 

7 

7 

7 

Boston  and  Lowell 

..  1885 

8 

8 

8 

8 

n 

7 9-10 

Taunton  Branch 

..  1886 

8 

8 

8 

8 

S 

8 

Nashua  and  Lowell 

. . 1838 

10 

10 

8 

9 

8 

9 

Norwich  and  Worcester 

. . 1839 

, , 

, . 

4| 

4 

41 

. . 

New  Bedford  and  Taunton  . . . 

..  1840 

6 

6 

7 

8 

7i 

6 9-10 

Western 

..  1841 

8 

8 

8 

8 

6A 

7 7-10 

Eastern 

..  1841 

8 

8 

8 

8 

n 

7 9-10 

Boston  and  Maine 

..  1843 

H 

6 

7 

7 

6 610 

Fitchburg 

. . 1846 

8A 

8 

8 

7 

6 

7 5-10 

Old  Colony 

..  1846 

H 

• • 

• . . 

2 

. . 

6*9-10 

Connecticut  River • 

..  1847 

8 

8 

H 

8 

6 

Fall  River 

. . 1847 

H 

3 

. . 

H 

8 

6 

Providence  and  Worcester. . . . 

..  1847 

3 

. . 

. . 

8 

. * 

COST  or  1CA8SAOHU8ETTS  BAILEOADS  IN 

1848.  1849.  18J0.  1851.  185!. 

$84,866,800  $89,414,700  $41,882,600  $41,943,400  $41,444,700 

In  th©  net  ©afning©  of  the  ronds,  the  items  of  “ interest”  is  not  included  in  the 
running  expenses. 
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The  net  earning  of  the  Providence  and  Worcester  Road  for  1847,  are  not  in  the 
statement  exhibiting  those  of  the  other  lines,  as  that  road  did  not  go  into  complete 
operation  nntil  near  the  close  of  the  year.  In  1852  the  net  earnings  of  the  road  were 
$189,614.  ® 

The  surplus  earnings  of  some  of  the  roads  have  been  transposed  from  income  account 
to  the  reduction  of  the  construction  account. 

The  dividend  paid  by  the  Boston  and  Providence  Company,  m 1862,  was  for  eleven 
months  only. 


ERICSSON’S  CALORIC  ENGINE. 

We  have  great  pleasure  in  laying  before  the  readers  of  the  Merchant^  Magazine 
the  following  letter  from  Capt  Ericsson  to  Uie  editor  of  the  London  (England)  Builder, 
in  which  journal  it  originally  appeared  : — 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  a statement  in  your  journal  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  John 
Braithwaite,  in  reference  to  the  caloric  engine.  I much  regret  that  my  labors  in  per- 
fecting this  important  matter  should  have  called  fortli  Mr.  Braithwaite’s  disapproba- 
tion through  your  columns ; yet  I am  fully  compensated  by  the  fit  opportunity  this 
circumstance  affords  me  of  acknowledging,  through  the  same  respectable  channel,  my 
gratitude  to  Mr.  Braithwaite  for  past  kindness.  On  my  arrival  in  England,  twenty-six 
years  a^o,  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  meet  with  his  approbation  and  friendship.  In 
the  various  mechanical  operations  we  carried  out  together,  I gained  experience  which, 
but  for  his  confidence  ana  liberality,  I probably  never  should  have  acquired.  In  rela- 
tion to  the  caloric  engine,  it  so  happened  that  we  were  not  connected.  The  machine 
was  simply  manufactured  at  his  establijihraent,  to  my  plans.  I need  hardly  add  that 
it  was  well  done,  for  everything  that  left  his  works  was  characterized  by  perfection  of 
workmanship.  In  regard  to  the  original  form  of  my  caloric  engine,  and  the  operating 
with  condensed  pressure,  Mr.  B.  may  feel  assured  I have  not  abandoned  either,  as  he 
will  find,  ere  long,  when  welcomed  on  board  the  caloric  ship  in  British  waters.  As  to 
the  new  form  of  m^  engine,  when  Mr.  B.  shall  have  had  an  opportunity  of  looking  a 
little  more  closely  into  the  matter,  I trust  he  will  find  something  to  approve  of.  The 
dispensing  with  any  other  heater  than  the  bottom  of  the  working  cylinder  certainly 
secures  great  simplicity  of  construction ; and  that  so  small  an  extent  of  heating  suffices, 
proves  the  wonderful  efficiency  of  the  regenerator.  The  difficulty  of  lubrication,  sup- 
posed by  Mr.  B.,  does  absolutely  not  exist  in  the  present  engine,  for  during  seventy 
hours’  constant  working  of  the  machinery  of  the  caloric  ship,  our  piston  packings 
scarcely  reached  boiling  temperature.  The  single  action  open  cylinders,  and  the  great 
distance  between  the  packing  and  the  heated  part  of  the  cylinder  account  for  this. 
Mr.  B.  overlooks  entirely  the  great  simplicity  of  the  new  form  of  my  engine,  and  its 
nniversal  applicability,  and  evidently  does  not  consider  the  important  fact  that  it  re- 
quires no  water  or  other  cooling  medium.  How  unlike  in  this,  as  in  all  other  impor- 
tant features,  to  Stirling’s  air  engine.  The  caloric  engine  is  destined — the  efforts  of  its 
opponents  notwithstanding — ere  long  to  be  the  great  motor  for  manufacturing  and  do- 
mestic purposes,  from  its  entire  freedom  from  danger  alone.  It  is  destined  assuredly 
to  effect  much  in  dispensing  with  physical  toil  to  the  laborer.  The  artisan  of  moderate 
means  may  place  it  in  his  room,  where  it  will  serve  as  a stove  while  turning  his  lathe, 
at  the  same  time  purifying  the  atmosphere  by  pumping  out  the  impure  air  and  passing 
it  < ff  into  the  chimney ; in  fine,  it  will  heat,  toil,  ventilate,  and  always  remain  harmless. 
All  this  will  soon  be  proved  in  practice,  and  it  is  hoped  will  save  critics  from  racking 
their  brains  to  discover  theoretical  mistakes  and  practical  imperfections. 


PROGRESS  OF  RAILROADS  IN  EUROPE. 

Europe  is  running  a race  with  the  United  States  in  the  great  work  of  internal  com- 
mnnication  by  railroad.  The  London  Times  has  recently  been  publishing  statistics  of 
the  progress  of  the  different  countries,  which  exhibit  these  results : — Belgium  has  582 
miles  of  railways,  353  of  which  have  been  constructed  and  worked  by  the  State,  the 
remainder  by  different  private  companies.  The  expense  of  constructing  the  whole 
has  been  £9,576,000  or  £18,000  per  mile.  The  annual  expenses  are  3 per  cent  of  the 
receipts,  and  the  profits  three  and-a-half  per  cent  on  the  capital.  In  France  there  are 
1,818  miles  of  railway  under  traffic,  1,178  miles  in  progress,  and  577  miles  projected. 
Ilie  cost  of  construction  per  mile  has  been  £26,832,  and  the  whole  expenditure  requi- 
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site  hr  the  completion  of  the  8,578  miles  is  estimated  at  £95,870,786.  The  ayerage 
annual  net  profit  on  the  capital  employed  does  not  exceed  two  and  seven-tenths  per 
cent 

In  Germany  there  are  5,342  miles  of  railway  in  actual  operation,  700  miles  in  pro* 
gress,  2,414  miles  projected.  Of  the  railways  in  operation,  1,812  miles  were  within 
the  Pruesian  territories,  and  771  miles  in  the  Dutch  Netherlands,  the  Danish  Duchies, 
and  the  ex-German  Austrian  provinces,  and  therefore  only  4,571  miles  can  be  consid- 
ered as  strictly  within  the  Germanic  confederation.  Two-fifths  of  these  4,571  miles 
were  constructed  and  worked  by  the  State,  the  remainder  by  private  companies. 
Those  in  Prussia,  however,  are  all  the  result  of  private  enterprise.  The  expense  of 
construction  of  the  6,842  miles  is  estimated  at  £12,500  per  mile,  ^ing  single  track 
only.  The  working  expenses  are  about  fifty  per  cent  of  the  receipts,  and  the  net 
profits  are  nearly  three  per  cent.  In  Ru<)sia,a  railway  from  Warsaw  to  Cracow,  168 
miles  in  length,  is  in  o(Mration ; one  connecting  Warsaw  with  St.  Petersburg,  688 
miles  in  length,  and  one  of  about  400  miles,  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Moscow,  is  in  pro- 
gress. A railw^  for  goods  from  the  Wolga  to  the  Don,  105  miles  in  length,  is  also 
contemplated.  In  Southern  Russia,  a line  of  railway  between  Kief  and  Odessa  has 
been  surveyed.  In  Italy  no  extensive  system  of  railway  has  yet  been  executed.  A 
few  lines,  diverging  from  the  principal  cities,  such  as  Naples,  Milan,  Venice,  Leghorn, 
and  Florence,  are  alone  in  operation.  In  the  kingdoms  of  Sardinia,  Spain,  and  Por- 
tugal, railways  are  only  in  prospective. 


STATISTICS  OF  POPULATION,  &c. 


BDDCATI05  OF  THE  POPCLALIOV  OF  FRANCE. 

We  find  the  following  statement  touching  the  condition  of  education  in  France,  in  a 
new  work  entitled  ** Parisian  Sights^Seen  through  American  Spectacles — 

In  France  they  have  about  38,000,000  of  people ; but  of  this  number  only  2,800,000 
pupils  are  sent  to  the  primary  schools,  where  they  are  educated  at  an  annual  cost  of 
about  seventy-five  cents  each,  or  11,800,000  for  the  whole  of  France  In  all  the  ly- 
ceums,  colleges,  and  private  institutions,  it  is  stated  that  there  are  but  92,821  scholars, 
so  that,  out  of  the  whole  population,  only  2,424,8 1 1 are  receiving  any  sort  of  educa- 
tion ; while  not  100,000  of  the  whole  88,000,000  are  taught  the  higher  grades  of  learn- 
ing and  accomplishment  Our  State  of  New  York  spends  $1,400,000  yearly  on  her 
common  schools,  which  averages  two  dollars  a head,  and  is  within  $400,000  of  the 
whole  expenditure  of  France.  In  Paris,  the  Government  pays  one  Meaner  $10,000, 
another  $50,000,  another  $175,000,  or  $250,000  among  the  three,  while  the  whole  cost 
of  the  primary  schools  of  the  capital  is  but  $250,000  yearly. 


CENSUS  OF  THE  STATE  OF  CAUFORNIA. 

The  Hon.  John  Biqler,  Governor  of  the  State  of  California,  has  sent  us  an  oflScial 
copy  of  his  message  to  the  Legislature  of  that  State,  communicating  the  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  on  the  census  of  California  in  1852.  In  communicating  this  report, 
Gov.  Bigler  remarks : — 

**  The  rapid  increase  of  our  population — the  manifest  improvement  in  our  agricul- 
tural, as  well  as  all  other  pursuit^  afford  a sure  indication  of  permanent  and  future 
prosperity,  which  cannot  be  defeated  except  by  the  most  positive  mismanagement. 
In  the  brief  period  of  two  years  the  population  of  the  State  has  increased  thirty  per 
cent  annually.  This  rate  of  increase  will,  of  course,  diminish,  but  we  may  reasonably 
calculate  that  in  ten  years  we  will  have,  at  least,  quadrupled  our  present  population, 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  Commerce,  agricultural,  mechanic  arts,  manufactures, 
Ac , of  the  State,  in  all  of  which  we  possess  the  germs  of  immense  resources,  will 
advance  in  rateable  proportion  with  our  increase  of  population.  It  cannot  be  for  a 
moment  doubted,  that  the  future  standing  and  influence  of  this,  compared  with  the 
other  States  of  the  Union,  must  be  that  of  distinguished  prominence.'’ 
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The  white  population  of  the  State,  according  to  the  census  of  185St,  is  224,485,  ez- 
dosiye  of  the  county  of  £1  Dorado,  one  of  the  most  populous  counties  of  the  State, 
presumed  to  contain  40,000  inhabitants,  which  gives  the  entire  population  of  the  State 


at  264,485. 

The  population  of  the  several  connties  is 


Butte 8,572 

Calaveras 20,192 

Colusi 620 

Contra  Costa 2,746 

El  Dorado* .... 

Elamatb 530 

Los  Angeles 7,831 

Marin 1.036 

Maripott 8,969 

Mendocino.. 416 

Monterey 2,728 

Napa 2,1 1 6 

Nevada 21. .365 

Placer 10,784 

Sacramento 12,589 

San  Diego 2,982 

San  Joaquin 5,029 


as  follows: — 


San  Francisco , 86,151 

San  Luis  Obispo 984 

Santa  Clara 6,664 

Santa  Cruz 1,219 

Santa  Barbara 2,181 

Shasta 4,050 

Sierra 4,856 

Siskiyou 2,240 

Solano 2,885 

Sonoma 2,887 

Sutter 1,207 

Trinity 1,764 

Tuolumne 17,657 

Tulare 8,576 

Yolo 1,307 

Yuba 22,006 


TOTAL  CAPITAL  AND  PRODUOnONB  OP  TEN  STATS. 

Total  capital  employed  for  purposes  other  than  those  specified  under 

generm  heads,  including  estimates  for  £I  Dorado  and  Calaveras  . • . $59,800,000 


Livestock 18.903,714 

Agricultural  products 6,162,040 

Lwd  in  cultivation 1,107,480 

Estimate  for  £1  Dorado  and  Calaveras 6,000,000 

Horticulture,  manutactures,  Ac. 1,1 50,000 

Quartz  mining 5,87 1.405 

Placer  mining 4,174,419 

Other  m’ming 8,851,628 

Estimate  for  £1  Dorado  mining 2,500,000 


$108,522,668 

In  the  above  estimate  it  will  be  observed  that  the  value  of  no  land  except  that  in 
actual  cultivation  is  iucluded. 

With  these  facts  now  before  us,  says  the  Secretary  of  State,  it  may  not  be  uninter* 
esting  or  devoid  of  utility  to  take  a comparative  view  of  our  position  in  reference  to 
the  other  States  of  the  Union. 

Horses. — In  these  we  are  in  advance  of  fifteen  of  the  States. ' 

Mulrs. — In  these  we  are  in  advance  of  twenty-six  of  the  States. 

Milch  Cows. — In  these  we  are  in  advance  of  twelve  of  the  States. 

Work  Oxen. — In  these  we  are  in  advance  of  eight  of  the  States. 

Sheep. — in  these,  although  having  returns  from  only  20  counties,  we  are  in  ad- 
vance of  four  States. 

Swine. — In  these,  although  only  twenty  counties  have  reported,  we  are  in  advance 
of  three  States. 

Value  of  Live  Stock.— In  this  we  surpass  twenty- two  of  the  States. 

Barley. — In  this  we  are  only  equalled  by  one  State,  New  York.  We  raise  more 
than  one  half  as  much  of  this  article  as  is  produced  in  the  whole  Union  besides. 

Potatoes. — In  this,  a^in,  we  stand  next  to  New  York,  and  raise  one-fifth  the  quan- 
tity produced  by  tlie  balance  of  the  Union. 

Wheat. — In  this  we  surpass  ten  of  the  States. 

Oats. — In  this  we  cultivate  more  than  three  fourths  of  our  sister  States, 

Indian  Corn. — We  produce  less  of  this  than  any  State  of  the  Union. 


* El  Dorado,  one  of  the  moK  populous  couoUet  In  the  State,  is  presumed  to  40/100^  IbIm^ 

tanta,  which  gives  the  entire  population  of  the  Siate  at  264,435. 
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Beans. — Id  this  we  surpass  nine  of  the  States,  Dotwithstaading  only  five  counties 

have  reported  the  quantity  produced. 

Hay. — In  this,  though  not  returned  from  more  than  one  half  the  counties,  we  ex- 
ceed nine  of  the  States. 

Mining. — In  this  branch  of  industry  we  stand  not  only  without  a parallel,  but  with- 
out a competitor. 

Agriculture,— ^This  important  branch  has  been  comparatively  but  little  attended 
to  in  this  State,  and  consequently  in  the  value  of  cultivated  land  we  are  surpassed 
by  all  the  States  of  the  Union.  The  fact,  however,  that  we  excel  most  of  them  in 
the  productions  of  the  soil,  shows  the  fertility  and  productiveness  of  our  lands  in  a 
most  favorable  light. 

Trade. — Yolo,  Trinity,  Sutter,  Santa  Cruz,  San  Diego,  Sacramento,  and  Nevada 
Counties,  have  reported  mercliandise  to  the  amount  of  |4,000,000.  The  remainder  of 
the  counties  have  included  this  item,  with  others,  under  the  general  head  of  “ capital  ” 
employed  for  other  purposes ; in  these,  too,  we  surpass  more  than  one  half  the  States, 

Fruits, — In  these  we  excel  all  the  States  in  variety,  and  one  half  in  quantity  pro- 
duced. 

Minerals. — The  many  interesting  geolc^ical  developments  made  by  the  census, 
place  our  State  far  in  advance  of  all  her  sisters  in  the  variety  and  importance  of  these 
great  handmaids  of  science  and  civilization. 

The  following  is  the  estimated  value  of  the  live  stock  and  agricultural  products. 
These  prices  are  given  at  an  average  much  below  the  market  value : — 


Horses 

Mules 

a »80 

a 60 

828,900 

Cows 

a 60 

6,21 6^960 

Beef  cattle 

a 26 

7^884300 

Work  Oxen 

a 60 

1,463^260 

$17,827,090 

Barley 

a 

|1  40 

Oats 

a 

1 00 

Wheat 

a 

2 40 

Potatoes 

a 

1 60 

Corn 

a 

2 60 

16,162,040 

“We  close  thb  summary  of  the  census  with  a few  comments  from  the  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  on  the  increase  of  population. 

“Our  entire  popular  vote  at  the  late  general  election  was  76,890,  according  to  the 
election  returns  on  file  in  this  ofiice,  estimating  the  population  at  four  times  the 
amount  of  the  popular  vote,  which  is  below  the  ratio  usually  obtaining  throughout 
this  State,  and  far  below  that  obtaining  in  other  States  of  the  Union,  places  our  popu  - 
lation  at  807,560.  This  exhibit  shows  an  increase  in  the  course  of  two  years,  taking 
the  actual  returns  of  the  census,  of  99,434,  an  annual  increase  of  49,717,  and  an  in- 
crease of  thirty  per  cent  per  annum ; of  the  increase  per  cent  per  annum,  the  United 
States,  according  to  the  late  census,  was  three  and  a half — showing  a difference  of  in- 
crease between  the  State  of  California  and  the  other  States  of  the  Union  of  twenty- 
six  and  a half  per  cent  per  annum.  Taking,  however,  the  estimated  and  more  proba- 
ble census  of  the  State,  namely,  808,607,  and  it  gives  an  annual  positive  increase  of 
71,758,  an  increase  of  forty- three  per  cent  per  annu^  and  a difference  of  increase  per 
cent  between  California  a^  other  States  of  thirty-nine  and  a half.” 


THE  MATERIAL  DESTINY  OF  THE  HUMAN  RACE. 

From  a statistical  digest,  jast  published  in  England,  it  appears  that  the  human 
family  numbers  700,000,000;  and  its  annual  loss  by  death  is  18,000,000,  which 
produces  624,000  tons  of  animal  matter,  which,  in  turn,  generates,  by  decomposition, 
^,000,000,000  cubic  feet  of  gases,  which  are  cleared  away  by  the  atmosphere,  by  veg- 
etable matter  decomposing  and  assimilating  Uiem  for  its  own  uses. 
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MORTALITY  OF  THB  POPUUTIOH  OF  BROOKLYN. 

The  annexed  table  of  the  deaths  in  Brooklyn,  L.  L,  ibr  the  year  ending  December 
Slst,  1852,  is  derived  from  the  report  of  Dr.  Wendelt^  Health  Officer.  This  table 
only  gives  the  classification  of  adults,  children,  and  sex.  The  most  important  feature 
in  Uie  classification  is  omitted,  that  by  ages.  This  neglect  of  most  of  our  large  cities 
is  a bar  to  the  construction  of  tables,  so  valuable  in  the  matter  of  life  insurance 


Total.  Males.  Females.  Adults.  Children. 

January 247  149  98  88  169 

February 212  116  96  66  146 

March 269  145  124  81  188 

April 209  114  96  60  149 

May. 226  112  118  77  148 

June 228  110  118  71  162 

July 814  116  148  90  224 

August 407  201  206  121  286 

September 879  217  162  186  244 

October 267  132  186  97  170 

November 198  106  98  69  129 

December 234  116  118  84  160 

Total 8,184  1,688  1,601  1,089  2,146 


Of  these,  826  were  from  causes  other  than  diseases,  such  as  burned,  casualty, 
drowned,  still  bom,  Ac.,  which,  deducted  from  the  full  amount  leaves  2,868,  as  the 
actual  number  of  deaths  from  diseases.  Estimating  our  population  at  126,000,  gives 
the  ratio  of  one  death  in  48|. 

Of  the  entire  number  of  deaths,  883  were  of  foreign  birth — the  residue  natives  of 
the  United  States.  The  proportion  of  deaths  of  foreign  birth  being  one-fourth  of  the 
total  amount. 

The  cholera  appeared  in  the  city  last  summer,  commencing  in  July  and  terminating 
in  October,  and  during  its  continuance  68 — ten  of  whom  were  natives,  the  others  for- 
eigners— fell  victims  to  its  attacks. 

UNITED  STATES  SEAMEN. 

The  Secretary  of  State  has  just  communicated  an  abstract  of  the  returns  made  to 
his  Department  by  the  collectors  of  customs,  showing  the  number  of  seamen  registered 
in  the  several  ports  of  entry  in  the  United  States,  during  the  year  ending  September 
80, 1852.  We  give  his  recapitulation  by  states: — 


States. 

Native. 

NatUized. 

Total. 

States. 

NaUve. 

Natnized. 

Total. 

Maine • 

946 

28 

969 

North  Carolina.. 

68 

, , 

63 

New  Hampshire. 

62 

2 

64 

Georgia 

80 

8 

88 

Massachusetts.. . 

4,888 

107 

4,440 

Dis.  of  Mississippi 

1,816 

76 

1,891 

Rhode  Island  . . . 

241 

1 

242 

Florida 

88 

2 

86 

New  York 

1,089 

27 

1,096 

Texas 

6 

1 

6 

Pennsylvania  . . . 

660 

26 

676 

— 

Bfaryland 

886 

16 

861 

Total 

9,868 

286 

10,149 

Virginia 

849 

6 

866 

CENSUS  OF  TOLEDO,  OHIO. 

The  following  is  an  enumeration  of  the  inhabitants  of  Toledo,  and  the  dwellings, 
stores,  and  warehouses  erected  within  the  last  year.  The  enumeration  is  of  the  actual 
resident  population : — 


Inhabitants.  Dwellings.  Stores.  Warehouses. 

First  Ward 1,675  26  1 

Second  Ward 1,619  69  4 

Third  Ward 1,648  84  20  6 

Fourth  Ward 1,670  42  7 1 

184S.  1846.  1847.  1860. 

1,926  2,168  2,774  4,800 
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EflnGRATION  FROM  IREURD. 

The  Coleraine  Chronicle,  alluding  to  the  immeose  numbers  of  people  who  are  leav- 
ing Ireland  fur  the  United  States  and  Australia,  says  that  the  extraordinary  exodus  is 
now  regarded  with  dismay,  and  the  apprehension  is,  that  the  country  will  become  a 
wilderness.  The  editor,  however,  does  not  concur  in  this  view,  and  holds  this  lan- 
guage:— 

**  Providence  has  found  an  outlet  where  those  who  cumbered  the  ground  may  find 
food  and  labor,  and  we  need  not  fear  that  means  will  also  be  found  to  cultivate  the 
ground,  as  well  as  markets  for  its  produce,  notwithstanding  the  vast  tide  of  emigration 
at  present  rolling  from  our  shores.  Last  year  it  was  6.0u0  souls  per  week ; this  year 
the  number  is  nearly  7,000,  and  the  tide  is  still  unbroken.  There  is  no  sign  of  cessa- 
tion or  diminution,  but  the  crowds  to  every  port  press  on,  drawn  by  friends  and  hopes 
beyond  the  Atlantic,  pressed  forward  by  the  want  and  misery  behind.  We  do  not, 
however,  look  upon  this  as  cause  for  regret ; on  the  contrary,  it  is  a matter  of  great 
rejoicing.  We  had  mouths  we  could  not  feed,  and  hands  we  could  not  employ.  The 
country  was  divided  into  cottage  farms,  in  the  hands  of  men  without  capital,  whose 
families  the  whole  produce  would  not  comfortably  maintain.  This  state  of  things  will 
soon  be  changed.  Cottier  farms  will  cease ; a more  commercial  spirit  will  pervade 
the  system  of  letting  and  holding  land ; farms  will  be  thrown  together;  men  of  capi- 
tal and  scientific  knowledge  will  occupy  them ; the  landowner  will  no  longer  receive 
so  much  feudal  respect,  but  be  will  realize  quite  as  large  a rental  We  shiul  not  have 
so  many  villages,  but  we  shall  probably  have  more  thriving  homesteads.  We  shall 
not  have  so  many  reapers  at  Is.  a*day,  but  we  shall  have  reaping  machines  attended 
by  men  earning  half  a> brown.  We  shall  not  have  so  many  servants  or  laborers,  but 
we  shall  have  them  better  fed  and  better  paid,  as  well  as  better  trained,  and  of  a 
higher  class.*’ 
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UISERAL  PEODDCTIONS  OF  SPAIN. 

OOMFILXn  FOR  THB  MEaOBANTS’  MAGAZINE  FROM  PAPERS  FURNISHED  BT  HON.  ABBOVT 
LAWRENCE,  LATE  MINISTER  TO  ENGLAND. 

Spain  is  one  of  the  richest  countries  m Europe  for  mineral  productions.  There 
are  few  which  she  cannot  boast  of— coal,  iron,  silver,  lead,  copper,  mercury,  Ac., 
abound  in  various  of  its  districts,  and  from  which  the  inhabitants  chiefly  derive  their 
8ub.<<isteoce ; but  they  are  nut  worked  on  such  an  extensive  line  as  they  may,  and  will 
be  wi^in  a few  years. 

Iron.  The  produce  of  Iron  in  the  year  1840  amounted  in  the  Peninsula  to  more 
than  660,000  quiutaK  (606,460  cwt)  and  its  value  to  40,000,000  of  reals  (£416,686.) 
The  Spinisb  Iron  Section  at  the  Industrial  Exhibition  was  only  represented  by  a small 
number  of  exhibitors:  Biscay,  Madrid,  Barcelona,  and  many  other  districts  have  not 
exhibited  anything. 

Silver.  The  territory  of  the  Spanbh  Peninsula  is  one  of  the  richest  of  Europe  in 
silver,  and  possesses  great  advantage  over  the  other  nations.  Spain,  till  these  late 
jear<t,  has  produced  164,168  marcos,  (113,683^  lbs.  troy)  of  silver,  whose  value  has 
surpassed  86,000.000  of  reals,  (about  |I,822.00o)  but  since  the  discovery  of  the  Hien- 
delaencina  mines  in  the  province  of  Guadalajara,  that  produce  has  much  increased. 
One  of  these  mines  alone,  in  the  said  province,  has  already  yielded  upwards  of 
20,000,000  of  reals,  ($1,060,000  ) 

According  to  the  last  documents  published  by  the  Spanish  Government,  that  coun- 
try produced  in  1846,  647.143  quintals,  (510,484  cwt.)  of  lead,  whose  value  amounted 
to  37,000,000  of  reals,  ($1,927,000.) 

Spain,  uniier  the  Rom  ins,  possessed  most  extensive  mine^  and  mining  and  metal- 
lurgical processes  were  considerably  advanced.  Pliny  describes  many  of  these,  and 
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from  the  Rtatemeots  made  by  that  author  and  others  it  is  probable  that  the  mines  of 
Spain  yielded  nearly  all  the  silver,  lead,  and  copper,  to  the  Roman  Empire.  The  enor- 
mous heaps  of  slat',  known  as  Roman  scoria,  the  refuse  of  their  works,  still  contains 
a sufficient  quantity  of  silver  to  repay  fur  working  them. 

Ooppsa.  The  industry  of  copper,  a^cordin^  to  the  statistics  published  in  1816,  pro- 
duces 12,000  quintals  (1 1,196  cwt.)  per  annum,  the  value  of  which  amounted  to 
5,000,000  of  reals  (1260,000.)  This  copper  principally  belongs  to  tlie  mines  of  Rio 
Tinto,  and  the  greatest  part  is  employed  in  coining,  and  for  the  use  of  vessels  of  tho 
navy.  These  last  years  many  other  mines  begin  to  be  worked,  and  it  is  believed  this 
class  of  industry  will  be  increased. 

Ti.x.  The  produce  of  tin  is  not  so  great  as  that  of  other  metals,  but  some  ores 
lately  discovered  begin  now  to  be  worked.  The  provinces  of  Galicia  and  Zimoa,  to 
which  the  samples  in  the  Ore  it  Exhibition  belong,  have  produced  these  last  years 
from  40  to  5Q  quintals  (37  to  46^  cwt.) 

Zdno.  The  mines  of  Riopar  are  the  only  ones  in  the  Peninsula  where  the  zinc  is 
much  worked.  The  quantity  obtained  in  1816  amounted  to  6,510  quintals,  (6.074  cwt.) 
but  these  last  years  it  has  a good  deal  increased.  The  factory  of  San  Juan  de  Alcaraz 
employs  a great  quantity  of  it  in  the  making  of  zinc  plates,  and  in  the  manufacture 
of  kitchen  and  other  utensils. 

AuaiPKBOus  Ores  and  Sands  occur  very  frequantly  in  the  Spanish  Peninsula,  but 
they  have  only  been  slightly  taken  in  the  River  Sil,and  furnished  in  1816,  50  marcoe 
(81  lb.  troy)  of  gold,  the  value  of  which  amounted  to  160,000  reals  (16.330  ) In  the 
provinces  of  Gerona,  Granada,  Ac.,  where  the  gold  occurs  either  in  crystalline  rocks  or 
es  a transported  product,  several  companies  have  been  lately  formed  to  dig  it  up. 

Goal.  Tlie  chief  deposits  of  coal  in  Spain  are  in  Langreo,  and  other  parts  of  the 
province  of  Asturias;  id  E^piol  and  Belmez,  Cordova;  in  Utrillaand  Aliaga,  Teruel; 
in  the  mountains  of  Leon,  from  Orbo  to  Reinoaa;  in  the  valley  of  Ter  in  Catalonia, 
and  in  many  other  places.  Several  of  those  which  have  been  hitherto  neglected  are 
DOW  beginning  to  be  worked.  The  deposits  of  Asturias,  which  are  the  most  consider- 
able, are  chiefly  of  the  carboniferous  period,  and  rise  from  beneath  tertiary  rocks, 
covering  the  plains  of  Leon  and  Castile.  They  are  highly  inclined,  and  consist  of 
numerous  alternations  of  grit  and  shale  with  thin  beds  of  limestone,  together  with 
coal  seams,  one  of  which  is  of  good  quality,  and  nearly  nine  feet  thick.  After  these, 
and  below  them,  appear  a multitude  of  other  seams  of  older  date  than  the  coal  of 
other  countries  of  Europe ; and  connected  with  these  beds,  but  always  below  them, 
are  several  beds  of  hematite,  one  of  which  is  of  pure  ore,  50  feet  thick,  and  extend- 
ing to  a considerable  distance.  These  coal  fields,  on  the  whole,  must  be  regarded  as 
of  great  value  and  extensive  range,  though  till  now  the  want  of  perfect  means  of 
transport,  have  not  allowed  of  their  being  worked  to  advantage.  The  railway  of 
Langreo,  which  will  soon  be  finished,  will  greatly  diminish  tho  price  of  these  coals, 
whi^  are  rather  high,  and  give  a new  impulse  to  Spanish  industry. 

Marbles.  Spain  abounds  in  crystaline  rocks  of  all  kinds,  among  which  are  included 
a vast  variety  of  marbles  iu  all  conditions,  from  the  finest  statuary  marble,  to  othera 
which  are  only  adapted  for  building  purposes.  The  former  are  chiefly  metamorphio 
and  of  doubtful  age.  and  occur  especially  in  the  Sierra  Nevada,  etc.  The  oolitic  rocks, 
which  are  developed  to  a great  extent  in  Old  and  New  Castile,  and  the  cretaceous, 
rocks  of  the  northern  districts  of  Spain  yield  large  supplies  of  the  more  varied  and 
less  perfectly  crystalixed  varieties. 

PuoseuATB  or  Lime.  The  phosphorite  of  Estremadura  exists  as  a vein,  or  in  veins, 
coming  to  the  surface  near  Lo^osan,  a few  leagues  east  of  Caceres.  The  surrounding 
rocks,  on  which  it  seems  to  rest,  are  of  granite,  and  a layer  of  clay-slate  covers  it. 
llie  direction  of  the  phosphorite  is  N.  N.  E.  to  S.  S.  W. ; the  width  varies  from  5 or  6 
to  16  feet ; its  depth  has  not  been  proved  to  a greater  extent  than  10  feet,  but  is  prob- 
ably considerable,  and  it  has  been  traced  for  some  miles.  It  contains  81.15  of  phos- 
phate of  lime,  and  14  of  fluoride  calcium.  It  is  very  indestructible,  resistir^  the  ac- 
tion of  the  weather.  Tho  imperfect  means  of  transport  have,  till  now,  rendered  thii 
mineral  of  but  little  value  to  agricultural  or  chemical  purposes. 

Glaubkuite.  This  industry  is  now  beginning,  and  produces  10,000  arrobas  (2.332|> 
cwt.),  which  is  consumed  in  the  country,  but  is  capable  of  great  increase.  Glauberite 
is  anhydrous  sulphate  of  soda  and  lime,  and  is  found  chiefly  in  some  parts  of  Spain, 
disseiuinated  in  common  salt.  It  has  only  been  found  crystaline,  and  the  cryt^tal  in- 
jure on  exposure  to  a damp  atmosphere.  The  district  of  Burgos  is  chiefly  in  the  up- 
per oolitic  or  cretaceous  series. 

YOU  ZXIX. MO.  I.  0 
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ZINC  AND  MANGANESE  MINES  OF  ARKANSAS. 

To  Frekuan  Hunt,  Editor  Merchant^  Magazine : — 

There  are  two  orea  of  zinc  which  are  of  ^ery  frequent  occurrence  in  the  lead  noines 
of  the  United  States,  viz:  the  eulphuret,  or  blende,  usually  called  by  the  miner* 
“ black  jack.”  and  the  carbonate,  called  also  “ dry  bone.”  They  frequently  occur  in 
large  quantities,  particularly  the  “ black  jack,”  nearly  or  quite  equal  to  the  lead  itself. 
And  yet,  until  very  recently,  no  use  whatever  has  been  made  of  them.  They  have 
been  thrown  aside  along  with  the  common  rubbish  of  the  mine  as  utterly  useless,  while 
our  country  has  been  importing  its  whole  consumption  of  zinc.  The  zinc  ores  of  other 
countries  are  of  no  better  quality,  nor  greater  quantity,  than  our  own ; and  yet  we 
thr(»w  ours  away,  and  send  to  other  countries  for  all  the  zinc  we  want 

Why  is  this  ? Merely  because  the  ores  of  zinc  are  more  difficult  to  reduce  than 
those  of  most  other  metals,  and  we  have  not  had  the  skill  and  patience  necessary  to 
bring  them  into  the  metallic  state. 

But  a change  is  about  to  take  place ; science  has  rendered  the  reduction  of  refractory 
ores  more  simple  and  easy  than  it  formerly  was ; and  blende,  which  was  formerly 
considered  almost  incapable  of  reduction,  has  been  compelled  to  give  up  its  sulphur, 
and  to  yield  its  metal  as  a compensation  to  the  enterprise  of  the  smelter. 

There  is  an  unusual  quantity  of  zinc  ore  in  Arkansas,  some  of  which  is  connected,  as 
usual,  with  the  lead  mines,  mostly  in  the  form  of  blende*,  while  large  quantities  occur 
by  itself,  of  the  kind  called  “ dry  bone,”  or  the  carbonate.  This  latter  kind  is  much 
more  easily  reduced  than  the  other. 

Hitherto  the  demand  for  zinc  in  our  country  has  not  been  very  great,  or  the  quantity 
used  has  been  rather  limited  ; hence  the  market  has  been  easily  supplied.  But  the 
new  uses  to  which  it  is  now  being  applied,  and  the  great  increase  in  the  quantities 
consumed  for  purposes  to  which  it  has  long  been  applied,  will  cause  a large  increase 
in  the  demana  for  this  article,  and  will  add  much  to  the  motives  for  attempting  to 
supply  our  own  markets  by  the  reduction  of  our  own  ores. 

The  discovery  of  the  magnetic  telegraph,  and  other  uses  to  which  electro-magnetism 
is  now  applied,  will  cause  a considerable  increase  in  the  demand  for  this  metal. 

Another  discovery  has  recently  been  made,  which  will  probably  cause  a still  greater 
increase  in  the  consumption  of  zinc ; and  that  is,  that  its  oxide  is  an  excellent  pig- 
ment, considerably  superior  to  white  lead,  which  it  seems  destined  strongly  to  rival, 
if  not  to  supersede  altogether. 

Another,  and  still  later  discovery  has  also  been  made,  which  seems  likely  to  create 
a brisk  demand  for  blende  or  the  sulphuret  of  zinc ; which  is,  that  the  ore,  in  its  natu- 
ral state,  without  smelting,  or  any  other  preparation  than  mere  grinding,  when  mixed 
with  oil,  makes  a valuable  paint. 

In  view  of  these  things,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  our  zinc  mines,  which  have 
hitherto  been  considered  as  utterly  worthless,  will  hereafter  be  considered  as  offering 
inducement  for  the  employment  of  capital  and  labor,  equal  to  those  of  lead,  or  any 
•ther  metal. 

Manganese  is  a metal  which,  both  in  its  metallic  state  and  in  that  of  its  ore,  strongly 
resembles  iron.  It  is  harder,  heavier,  and  more  brittle  than  iron,  and  oxidizes  more 
readily.  It  is  not  used  in  the  metallic  state  at  all,  for  any  use  to  which  it  is  capable 
of  being  applied,  so  far  as  is  known,  iron  is  better. 

It  is  used  altogether  in  the  arts,  in  the  state  of  ore,  and  in  a variety  of  ways ; for 
instance,  in  the  manufacture  of  certain  kinds  of  glass,  of  chloride  of  lime,  and  in  the 
chemical  laboratory.  Its  value  chiefly  depends  upon  the  great  quantity  of  oxygen  it 
contains,  and  upon  the  facility  with  which  it  yields  it  up. 

It  is  nearly  always  associated  with  iron,  and  is  found  in  small  quantities  in  almost 
every  country  in  which  iron  ore  is  abuudunt.  But  it  is  usually  so  mixed  with  it  as  to 
be  without  any  value.  It  is  rather  rare  to  find  it  by  itself  in  such  quantities  as  to  ad- 
mit of  being  worked. 

In  Arkansas  there  is  a very  large  quantity  of  it,  nearly  or  quite  free  from  iron, 
probably  enough  to  supply  the  world  for  ages  to  come.  It  is  being  mined  by  a com- 
pany from  Nashville,  which  has  raised  not  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  three 
hundred  tons. 

Small  quantities  of  manganese  have  been  mined  in  the  State  of  Vermont,  and  like- 
wi;ie  in  New  York,  but  I l^lieve  the  business  has  been  abandoned  in  both,  on  account 
of  the  poverty  of  the  lands.  There  is  a bed  of  it  in  ^'irginia,  which  is  said  to  be  of 
good  quality,  and  of  large  quantity ; where  mining  is  going  on  at  the  present  time^ 
which  is  the  only  one  now  known  in  the  United  States,  worthy  of  attention,  except 
that  in  Arkansas.  B.  LAUUENCE,  Geologist. 
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PRICE  OF  LABOR  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO  IN  MAT,  1863. 

The  Alta  California  famishes  the  following  as  the  price  of  labor  in  California  in 
Maj,  1858.  The  letters  ▼.  s.  mean  that  work  is  very  scarce  for  such  mechanics  to 
which  it  is  affixed.  The  letter  b.  affixed  means  that  boarding  accompanies  the  pay. 


Printers per  1,000 

Carpenters per  day 

Joiners  . 

Shipwrights 

Caulkers 

Wagon  makers 

Wood  turners 

Coopers 

Sawyers 

Pattern  makers 

Engineers 

Moulders 

Brass  founders,  v.  s 

Blacksmiths 

Iron  turners 

Machinists 

Stone  cutters 

Brick  layers 

Plasterers 

Tinners  

Blasters 


|1  60  Shoemakers,  v.  s. per  day  4 00 

7 00  ; Tailors,  v.  s 4 00 

7 00  I House  painters 6 00 

7 00  i Paper  hangers 6 00 

7 00  I Jewelers 9 00 

4-6  00  Lapidaries  9 00 

4-6  00  Musicians  20  00 

4- 6  00  Millers 6 00 

8 00  Common  laborers 4 00 

7 00  Teamsters per  month  100  00 

7 00  Hack  and  stage  drivers 100  00 

7 00  I Cart,  with  horse  driver. p.  day  8 00 

6 00  I Brewers,  b per  month  100  00 

5- 7  00  I Qardeners,  b. 60  00 

6- 7  00  . Cooks,  b 60-100  00 

7 00 ! House  servants,  b. 86-70  00 

8 00 1 Waiters,  b. 40-70  00 

8-10  00  j Nurses,  b. 40  00 

8 00  j Sewing  women,  b 40-70  00 

4-8  00 ! Chambermaids,  b 40-70  00 

4 00  I 


PRODUCT  OF  THE  AUSTRALIAN  GOLD  nELDS. 

The  Melbourne  Argus  of  the  8d  January,  1863,  estimates  the  grand  total  of  the  yield 
up  to  30th  December,  1862,  8,998,821  ounces.  The  same  journal  continues : — 

We  may  say,  in  round  numbers,  4,000,000  ounces,  which,  at  7«.  per  ounce,  is 
£14,000,000  sterling,  but  its  intrinsic  value  is  certainly  more,  nearly  £16,000,000  ster- 
ling. The  world  has  never,  perhaps,  exhibited  so  astonishing  a result  as  these  figures 
show.  The  number  of  diggers  at  the  various  gold  fields  may  now  be  estimated  at 
100,000  and'  the  average  earnings  may  probably  still  be  calculated  at  an  ounce  per 
man  per  week.  There  has  been  a slight  falling  ofiT  in  the  quantities  sent  down  by  es- 
cort during  the  last  month,  but  this  is  partly  to  be  referred  to  the  departure  of  diggers 
to  spend  their  Christmas  at  their  respective  homes.  Three  several  gold  fields,  viz: 
Mount  Alexander,  Ballarat,  and  the  Ovens,  are  now  being  advantageously  worked. 
The  astonishing  richness  of  Mount  Alexander  is  evidenced  by  the  large  amounts  which 
it  yields,  notwithstanding  the  immense  quantities  that  have  already  been  drawn  from 
it.  The  whole  country  thereabouts  appears  to  be  more  or  less  auriferous. 


MANUFACTURES  OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

The  following  statistics  of  the  manufactures  of  New  Hampsl^e,  are  derived  from 
the  last  annual  message  of  the  Governor  of  that  State : — 

There  are  in  the  same  State  44  cotton  establishments  in  operation,  covering  an  in- 
vestment of  $10,950,660 ; manufacturing  113,106,247  yards  of  cloth,  using  93,026 
bales  of  cotton;  consuming  7,679  tons  of  coal;  involving  a value  of  raw  material  of 
$4,839,429;  employing  2,912  male,  and  9,211  female  operatives;  disbursing  to  the 
former  $76,713,  and  to  the  latter  $124,131  per  month;  making  an  average  tq  the 
males  of  $25  46,  and  to  the  females  $18  47  per  month ; and  producing  an  aggregate 
value  of  products  of  $8,830,619.  Woolen  establishments,  61 ; investments  $2,487,700 ; 
yards  of  cloth  manufactured,  9,712,840 ; pounds  of  wool  used,  8,604,103 ; tons  of  coal, 
8,600;  value  of  raw  material,  $1,267,298  ; number  of  males  employed,  926 ; females, 
1,201 ; entire  wages  per  month,  males,  $21,177;  females,  $17,451 ; average  wages 
per  month  for  the  former,  $22  84 ; the  latter,  $14  61 ; value  of  the  entire  products, 
$2,127,746. 
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GALEflTA  LEAD  MINES. 

The  amount  of  lead  shipped  from  Galena  and  other  ports,  annually,  is  about 
42,000,000  pounds,  according  to  the  register  kept  in  the  city  of  Galena.  This  amount 
would  be  $4  per  cwt,  the  price  there,  worth  ♦1,780,000.  The  number  of  miners  ac- 
tually at  work  does  not  exceed  2,000,  which  would  show  an  average  of  4800  for  each 
mao.  Now  deduct  f90  for  cost  of  working  and  smelting  the  mineral,  and  we  have  the 
large  average  production  of  #800.  an  amount  of  prosperity  indiciited  of  which  no 
other  country  can  boast.  The  lead  business,  which  for  a lew  years  has  been  declining, 
is  daily  becoming  more  active,  and  confidence  in  the  mineral  resources  of  this  region 
is  continually  increasing.  Not  one  acre  in  one  hundred  of  the  mineral  lands  has  been 
scratched  with  the  pick  or  spade,  and  all  the  leads  (lodes)  heretofore  worked,  lie  with- 
in a few  feet  of  the  surface.  Beneath  the  water,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  far 
more  extensive  deposits  lie  yet  to  be  explored,  when  the  necessary  capital  shall  be 
invested  in  machinery  for  raiding  the  water.  It  is  currently  reported  Umt  mineral  has 
been  discovered  beneath  the  s.-ai  I rock  which  underlien  the  lead-bearing  lilne^tone  hith- 
erto worked.  If  this  be  so,  the  mines  must  rival  those  of  Cornwall  in  depth  and  ex- 
tent Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  one  thing  is  certain ; and  that  is  the  fact  that  all  the 
lead  raised  up  to  this  time,  has  lieen  raised  from  very  small  patches  of  ground,  while 
the  land  for  miles  adjoining  lies  in  its  native  beauty  untouched.  Some  of  the  largest 
lodes  have  been  struck  immediately  upon  the  surface,  and  most  of  them  within  a 
few  feet. 

Lead  is  not  the  only  valuable  mineral  found  there.  The  most  productive  ores  of 
xinc  and  copper,  the  sulphuret  and  carbonate  of  zinc,  and  the  sulphuret  of  copper 
everywhere  abound.  Wherever  exploration  for  lead  has  been  made,  more  or  less  of 
these  metals  has  been  discovered.  Thousands  of  tons  of  zinc  lie  to  day  upon  the  sur- 
face, for  the  very  good  reason  that  it  interferes  with  the  working  of  lead  mines,  and  is 
neglected  because,  in  the  absence  of  coal,  it  cannot  be  profitably  smelted.  It  is  popu- 
lany  known  there  as  Dry  Bones  and  Black  Jack.  Sulphate  of  iron  is  fouud  iu  sheets 
of  large  exteut,  ranging  from  a few  inches  to  several  feet  in  thickness. 


BAG  LOOM  AND  NEW  SHUTTLE  MOTION. 

Mr.  Cyrus  Baldwin,  of  Manchester,  N.  H.,  the  ingenious  inventor  of  the  Bag  Loom, 
now  used  in  the  Stark  Mills,  where  five  thousand  seatnles-*  bags  are  daily  manufac- 
tured, has  invented  two  looms  of  wonderful  construction,  and  has  taken  the  necessary 
steps  for  securing  the  patent  riglits.  The  important  advantages  of  these  Iihhiis  can  be 
thus  stated:  They  gel  gn-ater  speed  with  less  power.  They  have  entirely  a new 
shuttle  motion,  so  that  the  shuttle  can  be  stopped  without  stopping  the  loom.  They 
do  away  with  the  use  of  cam-*,  levers,  treadles,  pickers,  and  race-rods,  thereby  saving 
seventy -five  per  cent  of  oil  u-^ed  alxmt  the  old  looms.  What  is  not  less  important, 
perhaps,  they  can  be  used  for  weaving  all  kinds  of  fancy  goods,  with  from  one  to 
twenty  harnesses. 


UNSUCCESSFUL  MANUFACTORIES. 

During  the  excessively  hard  times  for  inanufactnrers,  says  the  Neteburyport  Herald^ 
two  or  three  years  ago,  two  woolen  factories  at  Thonipsonville,  Conn.,  failed  ; but,  in 
order  not  to  stop  the  works,  bonds  to  an  amount  nearly  rqual  to  the  capital  wi  re  is- 
sued, and  they  went  on.  A recent  sale  of  stock  and  bmuls  in  these  companies,  at  New 
York,  indicates  that  they  have  been  un^^ucce-sful  in  retrieving  their  lo^se-'.  Of  the 
Tariffville  Manufacturing  Company,  2,l7il  shar«*s  sidd  at  ♦!  per  ^haIe,  and  57,000 
of  the  bonds  of  the  Company  at  25  per  cent.  Of  the  Thompsuuville  Company,  274 
shares  sold  at  $8  each,  and  $142,000  of  the  bonds  at  85  per  cent. 


• SPANISH  LACE,  ENEROlbEHY,  ETC. 

The  Spanish  industry  of  lace,  blonde,  onti  other  articles  has  been,  and  is,  long  known 
and  esteemed.  Its  seat  is  in  Catalonia  and  other  places,  where  the  work-people,  who 
amount  to  thousands,  are.  scattered  to  a great  extent  in  many  small  villages.  Some 
few  good  patterns  from  the  alxive  province  uere  exhibited  at  the  great  KxIubiLion  in 
London;  but  Almagro,  a town  so  long  ago  renowned  lor  its  pruducb*  of  good  quality, 
and  particttlarly  for  the  extreme  lowness  of  its  prices,  presented  nothing. 
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FOREIGN  POSTAGE  ON  PAMPHLETS  AND  MAGAZINES. 

We  publish  below  a letter  from  the  Postmaster  General,  in  replj  to  a note  we  ad- 
dressed to  him,  concerning  the  rates  of  postage  on  pamphlets  and  magazines.  It  will 
be  seen  by  this  letter,  that  the  postage  to  Liferpool  on  a periodical  of  the  weight  of 
the  Merchants^  Magazine  (six  ounces)  amounts  io  five  dollar b and  Beventg-six  centB  per 
annum — that  is,  Beventy-Bix  centB  more  them  the  subscription  price  of  the  Magazine. 

A bale  of  cotton,  weighing  some  460  pounds,  is  frequently  shipped  to  Liverpool  for 
six  shillings  sterling,  (about  fl  60,)  and  the  freight  on  a barrel  of  flour,  weighing  19® 
pounds,  from  New  York  to  Liverpool,  seldom  exceeds  26  cents.  Now,  if  bulky  articles 
like  a barrel  of  flour  and  bale  of  cotton  can  be  transported  with  benefit  to  thp  shipper 
at  a low  rate,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  publications,  if  charged  proportion- 
ately low,  would  likewise  pay  a profit  ? Our  Magazine,  devoted  as  it  is  to  the  great 
eommercial,  industrial,  and  financial  affairs  of  our  own  country,  contains  just  that  kind 
of  information  which  the  merchants,  manufacturers,  bankers,  «tc.,  of  England  and  the 
other  commercial  nations  of  Europe  require ; and  we  have  reason  to  know  that  in 
England  alone  the  circulation  would  nearly  equal  what  it  has  already  attained  in  the 
United  States  and  the  British  American  Provinces,  were  the  postage  reauced  to  a low 
or  reasonable  rate.  No  **  pent-up  Utica  contracts”  the  power  or  the  influence  of  Oom- 
merce  and  its  handmaid  Productive  Industry,  unless  incumbered  with  governmental 
tarifl^  and  restrictions.  Cheap  foreign  postage — indeed,  the  penny  system,  so  efficiently 
agitated  by  ELinu  Bueritt  iu  England  (and  it  will  come  eventually,  and  at  no  distant 
day) — will  be  accompanied  with  benefits  of  immeasurable  importance  to  the  moral, 
social,  and  commercial  world.  Every  wise  statesman,  every  true  patriot,  and  every 
Christian  philanthropist  should  labor  arduously  for  the  realization  of  a reform  so  full 
of  hope  and  promise  to  the  race.  We  heartily  thank  the  Postmaster  General  for  hia 
efforts  to  briug  about  even  a slight  reduction  in  the  rates  of  foreign  postage,  or  remove 
in  part  a tax  upon  knowledge,  amounting  almost  to  a prohibition. 

Post  Orricc  Dbpartmbmt,  Juoe  2,  1853. 

Sir: — Tour  letter  of  the  28th  ult.  is  before  me.  The  Postage  Tables,  Ac.,  desired 
by  you,  were  forwarded  to  your  address  a day  or  two  ago. 

In  speaking  of  the  high  rate  of  Postage  on  pamphlets  and  magazines  to  and  from 
England,  you  remark  that  **  the  postage  on  a magazine  of  the  weight  of  the  Merchant^ 
(6  ounces)  is  24  cents and  this  sum  you  appear  to  regard*  as  the  full  postage  to  its 
destination.  On  looking  at  the  postage  tables  above  referred  to,  however,  you  will 
observe  that  this  (four  cents  an  ounce,  or  fraction  of  an  ounce,  where  the  weight  ex- 
ceeds two  ounces)  is  only  the  United  States*  postage;  and  that  all  such  works  are 
subject  to  the  same  rate,  as  an  additional  charge,  in  England.  Therefore,  the  entire 
annual  postage  on  a monthly  periodical  not  exceeding  six  ounces  in  weight,  sent  to  or 
received  from  England,  is  $5  76.  This  is  io  accordance  with  the  stipulations  of  the 
Postal  Treaty  of  15th  December,  1848,  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 
It  is  true,  either  party  has  a right  to  reduce  its  own  postage,  and  until  our  postage  act 
of  8d  March,  1851,  went  into  effect,  raising  the  rates  of  postage,  the  United  States 
charge  on  pamphlets  and  magazines  to  or  from  Great  Britain,  was  but  one  cent  an 
ounce.  The  British  Government,  still  keeping  their  charge  up  to  four  cents  an  ounce 

* We  were  aware  of  the  additional  charge  In  England,  althongh  we  were  not  apprized  of  the 
precise  amount.— £d.  Merck,  Mag, 
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the  United  States’  rate  under  the  act  of  1861  has  been  permitted  to  stand  unchanged. 
In  December  last,  the  attention  of  the  British  Post-office  was  drawn  to  this  subject, 
and  the  proposal  was  made  by  this  Department  to  reduce  the  postage  on  pamphlets 
and  magazines  to  one  cent  an  ounce,  or  fraction  of  an  ounce,  on  either  side,  so  that  the 
combined  rate  should  be  but  two  cents  an  ounce.  This  proposition  the  i^ritish  office 
declined,  and  asked  the  adoption  of  a Book  Post,  now  generally  in  operation  between 
the  United  Kingdom  and  British  colonies.  The  details  of  this  plan  are  given  in  a 
circular  of  the  British  Post-office,  a copy  of  which  I enclose  herewith.  In  extending 
this  Book  Post  to  the  United  States,  they  proposed  that  the  postage  be  divided  as 
follows: — The  British  office  to  receive  two  thirds,  and  the  United  States  one  third 
when  the  Atlantic  conveyance  should  be  by  British  packets;  and  the  United  States 
office  two  thirds  and  the  British  one  third,  when  the  Atlantic  conveyance  should  be  by 
United  States  packets.  This  proposition,  which  was  first  made  in  October,  1861,  was 
declined  by  Judge  Hall  and  Mr.  Hubbard,  my  predecessors  in  office,  for  reasons  which 
1 deem  conclusive. 

I intend  to  take  up  tlfis  subject  of  magazine  postage  to  England  for  further  and 
more  particular  consideration  at  the  earliest  day  practicable,  and  shall  do  all  in  my 
power  to  induce  the  British  office  to  agree  to  a reduction.  I have  already  made  an 
order  reducing  the  rate  to  the  Continent,  Ac.,  to  two  cents  an  ounce. 

Tour  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  CAMPBELL,  Postmaster  GenersL 
To  Fsbbman  Hunt,  Esq.,  Ed,  MerthantM*  Magaiint^  A-e. 

We  give  below  the  circular  of  the  British  Post  Office  touching  the  “ Book  Post,”  re- 
ferred to  in  the  foregoing  letter  of  the  Postmaster  General : — 

BOOKS,  ETC.,  TO  ICAUBITIUS. 

Gbnbral  Post  OrricB,  Jane,  1852. 

On  and  from  the  Isf  July  next,  printed  books,  magazines,  reviews,  and  pamphlets 
^hether  British,  colonial,  or  foreign)  may  be  transmitted  by  the  post  between  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Mauritius,  by  packet  via  Plymouth,  or,  if  specially  so  addressed, 
by  the  Overland  Mail  via  Southampton,  at  the  following  reduced  rates  of  postage,  viz : 


For  each  packet  not  exceeding  4 lb.  in  weight Os,  ed, 

“ " exceeding  ^ lb.  and  not  exceeding  1 lb 1 0 

“ **  exceeding  1 lb.  and  not  exceeding  2 lbs 2 0 

“ " exceeding  2 lbs.  and  not  exceeding  8 lbs 8 0 


And  so  on,  increasing  one  shilling  for  every  additional  pound  or  fraction  of  a pound. 

Provided,  however,  that  the  following  conditions  be  carefully  observed : — 

Ist.  Every  such  packet  must  be  sent  without  a cover,  or  in  a cover  open  at  the  ends 
or  sides. 

2d.  It  must  contain  a single  volume  only,  (whether  printed  book,  magazine,  review, 
or  pamphlet,)  the  several  sheets  or  parts  thereof,  where  there  are  more  than  one,  being 
sewed  or  bound  together. 

8d.  It  must  not  exceed  two  feet  in  length,  breadth,  width,  or  depth. 

4th.  It  must  have  no  writing  or  marks  upon  the  cover,  or  its  contents,  except  the 
name  and  address  of  the  person  to  whom  it  may  be  sent 

6tlL  The  postage  must  be  prepaid  in  full,  by  affixing,  outside  the  packet  or  its  cover, 
the  proper  number  of  stamps. 

If  any  of  the  above  conditions  be  violated,  the  packet  must  be  charged  as  a letter, 
and  treated  as  such  in  all  respects. 

To  prevent  any  obstacles  to  the  regular  transmission  of  letters,  any  officer  of  the 
Poet  Office  may  delay  the  transmission  of  any  such  packet,  for  a time  not  exceeding 
twenty-four  hours,  from  the  time  at  which  the  same  would  otherwise  have  been  for- 
warded by  him.* 


* Similar  regulations  govern  the  transmission  of  booksi  magazines,  &c.y  to  all  the  British  Colonies. 
—Erf.  Merck.  Mag. 
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LETTER  FROM  ALEXABrDER  7ATTEMARE  TO  THE  EDITOR. 

THE  world's  fair. — A UXIFORM  STANDARD  OP  WBIQHTS  AND  MEASURES,  <&0.  <&0. 

Although  the  following  letter  from  Alexander  Vattemare  to  the  Editor  of  this 
Magazine,  has  already  been  published  in  leading  journals  north  and  south,  we  cannot 
resist  the  temptation  of  laying  it  before  our  readers ; for  aside  from  the  personal  allu- 
sions, it  will  be  read  with  interest,  “ exhibiting,  as  it  does,  that  catholic  feeling  which  a 
Frenchman,  animated  with  generous  impulses,  knows  so  well  how  to  express.”  In 
introducing  this  letter  to  its  readers,  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Mirror  justly  re- 
marks : — 

“ Aside  from  the  tribute  bestowed  by  leading  men  in  Europe  upon  the  labors  of 
Mr.  Hunt,  the  letter  will  be  found  to  contain  much  that  will  interest  every  American 
reader  who  has  at  heart  the  fame  and  glory  of  his  country.  T!ae  cosmopolitan  spirit 
of  Mr.  Vattemare  stands  out  in  bold  relief  in  every  line  and  paragraph  of  his  inte- 
resting letter,  and  we  are  rejoiced  to  fifid  that  his  enthusiasm  in  the  noble  cause  in 
which  he  has  been  engaged,  is  not  abated  or  diminished  one  iota  since  its  inception 
some  ten  or  twelve  years  since.” 

Another  cotemporary  introduces  the  letter  of  Mr.  Vattemare  with  the  following, 
among  other,  remarks : — 

“ It  is  now  nearly  fifteen  years  since  Mr.  Vattemare  conceived  the  noble  idea  of 
bringing  about  a system  for  the  international  exchange  of  the  works  of  Art,  Science, 
and  Literature,  in  the  ‘ Two  Hemispheres.*  Since  that  he  has  crossed  the  Atlantic 
several  times,  and  visited  almost  every  state  in  the  Union ; opening  an  exchange  with 
the  several  governments  of  our  states  and  cities,  receiving  from  them  whatever  of 
literature  and  art  they  might  liave  to  bestow,  and  in  return  supplying  some  of  the 
choicest  productions  o France.  Nor  have  Mr.  Vattemare’s  hibors  been  confined  to 
this  country  alone;  he  has  visited  every  point  of  importance  on  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope, and  in  a true  cosmopolitan  spirit,  enlisted  the  great  minds  of  the  world  in  his 
noble  cause.  While  in  this  country,  our  friend  Freeman  Hunt,  the  Editor  of  the 
MerchanU'  Magazine^  in  the  same  cosmopolitan  spirit,  heartily  co-operated  with  Mr. 
Vattemare  in  his  disinterested  efforts  to  promote  ‘ peace  and  good  will  among  men,' 
by  the  interchange  of  the  choice  and  varied  productions  of  human  genius.” 

But  for  the  letter : — 

Aoknck  Crntralk  drs  Excuakob, ^ 
ImrcRMATioNAUZ,  PA.RiBt  May  lOlh,  1853. 1 

Dear  Sir: — I have  the  pleasure  of  addressing  you  a parcel,  containing  with  the 

Documents  du  Commerce  Exterieur’*  for  the  months  from  June  to  December,  1854, 
and  from  January  to  March,  1868,  presented  to  you  in  the  name  of  His  Excellency, 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  a series  of  pamphlets  relative  to  statistics,  commerce^ 
and  industry,  by  Mr.  Hbushlino,  of  Belgium,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  staticians 
of  the  Old  World,  and  a great  appreciator  of  the  services  you  are  rendering  to  the 
scientific  and  commercial  world  by  your  most  valuable  Magazine. 

Owing  to  the  neglect  of  one  of  my  clerks  who  had  charge  of  them,  I am  sorry  to 
see  that,  during  my  absence  from  Paris,  the  “ Documents  du  Commerce”  have  not 
been  forwarded  to  yon  more  promptly ; but  now  I have  taken  measures  so  as  to 
have  them  sent  regularly  as  the  numbers  will  appear. 

It  is  with  very  great  gratification  that  I see  our  plans  for  a World^e  Fair  realized 
upon  so  large  a scale,  and  it  must  be  agreeable  to  you  likewise  to  remember  that  the 
first  mention  of  such  a plan  was  published  in  your  magazine  in  August,  1 847.  While 
speaking  of  my  mission  to  the  United  States,  you  recollect  the  warm  reception  made 
by  the  American  Institute  to  my  proposals,  and  the  readiness  with  which  they  were 
seconded  by  this  patriotic  and  learned  society.  To  America,  therefore,  is  due  the 
honor  of  having  been  the  first  in  adopting  the  means  to  realize  it  at  once ; and  if  to 
Great  |Britain  belongs  the  honor  of  having  had  the  first  Fair,  she  must  share  with 
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America,  and  perhaps  a little  \rith  France,  the  merit  of  the  original  idea;  for  I am  an 
humble  son  of  France.  It  ia  true  that  I waa  then  speaking  of  an  American  fair  in 
Paris;  bill  a simultaneous  and  similar  appeal  was  to  be  made  to  all  the  civilized  na- 
tions of  thi)  earth,  and  the  intention  of  the  government  was  to  erect  in  Paris  a large 
and  splendid  building,  wherp  the  productions  of  the  inventive  genius  of  the  world 
would  have  been  classified,  assigning  to  each  nation  a separate  room  ; and  this  great 
building  was  to  be  called  the  “ Alustum  of  the  Industry  of  the  two  Ifetnf spheres"  in 
which  these  objects  would  have  formed  a public  and  permanent  World's  Fair  (see  mj 
letter  to  you  of  July  11th,  1847,  published  in  August  of  the  same  year  in  your 
magazine). 

I am  very  sorry  that  time  will  not  allow  roe  to  cross  once  more  the  Atlantic,  to  visit 
again  your  most  hospitable  shores,  particularly  during  the  World’s  Fair;  but,  alas,  my 
duties  to  my  system,  and  its  full  realization,  require  imperatively  my  presence  in  the 
centre  of  my  operations.  But  my  hearty  good  wishes  and  grateful  recollections  will 
be  with  you;  and  if  a World’s  Fair  takes  place  in  Paris,  I will  use  all  my  efforts  and 
little  influence  to  advocate  the  cause  of  America,  and  have  the  glorious  specimens  of 
her  genius  fairly  exhibited  to  the  world ; and  thus  realize  the  patriotic  hopes  so  elo- 
quently expressed  by  Hon.  Henrt  A.  Wise,  in  a letter  addressed  to  me  in  1860,  in 
which  he  says: — 

“I  delight  in  a plan  which  promises  the  opportunity  to  this  young  republican  nar 
tion,  of  displaying  her  choice  gifts  and  graces  to  Europe,  where  her  riches,  beauties 
and  powers  are  not  known,  and  where  she  cannot,  without  throwing  away  her  mod- 
esty, claim  her  own — too  often  attributed  to  her  English  mother,  because  of  nearly  the 
same  language,  laws  and  religion.” 

Under  a literary  and  scientific  point  of  view,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Wise’s  hopes  are  com- 
pletely realized,  thanks  to  the  intellectual  riches  I brought  with  me  from  America  in 
1860.  These  have  astonished  and  convinced  many  a St.  Thomas — now  that  they 
have  seen  they  believe,  and  their  admiration  for  America  knows  no  bounds.  And  1 
hope  that  full  justice  will  be  done  to  the  American  genius,  in  a report  which  M. 
Guizot  intends  to  make  in  the  month  of  November  next,  to  the  Academy  of  Moral 
and  Political  Sciences,  about  my  mission  to  the  United  States,  and  the  system  of  in 
temational  exchange  in  genera],  but  particularly  about  the  intellectual  treasures  for 
which  France  is  indebted  to  American  liberality. 

In  the  same  parcel  you  will  find  two  able  reports  of  the  standard  Weights  and  Meas- 
ures, and  Currency  of  France,  made  for  me*  by  Mr.  Silberman,  Trustee  of  the  Con- 
servatoire detf  Arts  et  Metiers,  and  Durand,  Ci  mmissary  General  of  the  Mints  of 
France.  The  great  question  just  now  agitated  in  Europe  about  the  adoption,  by  and 
by,  of  a uniformity  of  weights,  measures,  and  currency  by  the  civilized  nations  of  the 
earth,  may  render  these  documents  of  interest  to  Political  Economists,  and  to  the  nu- 
merous subscribers  to  your  publication.  In  the  Morning  Courier  A Enquirer  of  July 
84th,  1862,  you  will  find  a long  article  on  the  French  Metrical  System,  by  W.  W. 
Mann,  Et^q , containing  the  greater  port  of  Mr.  Silberroan’s  report. 

1 am  happy  to  have  this  opportunity  to  congratulate  you  for  the  increasing  success 
and  popularity  of  your  great  publication,  and  to  express  once  more  my  gratitude  for 
the  kindness  and  fraternal  hospitality  with  which  you  treated  me  while  in  America) 
and  to  assure  you  that  it  will  give  me  the  greatest  pleasure  if  you  would  put  my  good 

• These  reports  were  prepnred  to  sccompfiny  the  series  of  StsDdsrdr,  Weights  and  Meoi^vres,  and 
Currencies,!  have  had  the  honor  of  iransmiiting  to  the  Federal  Guvernineut  lasst  }ear,  in  the  niime 
•r  His  Excellency  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  ns  s grateful  scknowkdgiLentfor  the  splendid  series 
at  the  United  States  Standard  W eights  ind  Meosurra,  1 «aa  instructed  by  an  act  of  the  first  session 
at  the  30th  Congress,  to  present  to  France. 
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will  and  siDceritj  to  the  test,  by  enabling  me  to  do  something  for  you  here,  and  use 
my  humble  efforts  in  serving  the  interests  of  Hunt's  Merchants  Magazine. 

Hoping  that  you  will  honor  me  with  a few  lines,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the 
small  parcel,  aud  informing  ipe  of  your  wants,  if  you  have  any,  of  publications  of  in* 
terest  to  the  specialty  of  your  Magazine. 

I am,  dear  sir,  your  very  humble  servant,  and  grateful  friend, 

ALEXANDER  VATTEMARE. 

Frkkmaii  nuNTy  Ebq.,  Editor  Mercbant's  Magazine. 


A SHORT  NOTE  ON  A SER310N  OF  C03IMERCE.” 

FaxEMAN  Hunt,  Editor  Merchants*  Magazine^  etc. : — 

Sir  : — In  the  “ Sermon  on  Commerce,”  published  in  your  last  number,  is  the  follow- 
ing passage : **  It  is  an  interesting  question,  worthy  of  consideration,  what  would  have 
been  the  influence  upon  the  nations  of  antiquity  had  Carthage  conquered  Rome,  or 
Napoleon  conquered  Wellington  at  Waterloo?  Who  can  doubt,  for  a moment,  that 
the  former  would  have  been  far  more  beneflcial  to  tho  old  world,  and  the  latter  far 
more  injurious  to  the  modem  f ” Is  not  the  preacher  here  putting  himself  before  his 
master  ? Had  be  been  ruler  of  the  universe,  Hannibal  would  have  beaten  Scipio ! 
Rome  might  have  sunk  in  Tiber,  and  we  should  never  have  seen  either  the  Coliseum 
or  Sl  Peter’s  ! We  are  inclined  at  present  to  take  the  opposite  side  of  this  question, 
which,  with  reverence  be  it  spoken,  is  also  the  safe  one.  We  think  that  at  that  stage 
of  the  world,  the  courage,  chastity,  and  temperance  of  the  Roman,  which  made  both 
his  strength  and  his  religion,  were  a more  valuable  possession  and  bequest  than  the 
punic  faith  and  sensual  refinement  of  the  Carthagenian.  The  brave  and  pious  David 
was  a better  prince  than  the  wise,  rich,  mercantile,  and  idolatrous  Solomon,  and  the 
Jewish  nation  were  more  favored  and  progressive  under  the  father  than  the  son.  Be- 
sides the  Commercial  has  never  yet  been  a primitive  state  of  our  race — it  is  always 
sequent  and  transitory — Esau  must  always  be  born  before  Jacob. 

Of  such  speculations,  we  think  the  following  passage  in  an  old  book,  not  now  much 
read,  is  a good  exposition.  I give  it  at  length. 

“ The  king  of  Bohemia,  an’  pleas  yoyr  honor,”  replied  the  corporal,  “ was  unfortu- 
nate as  thus : that  taking  great  pleasure  and  delight  in  navigation  and  all  sorts  of  sea 
affairs,  and  there  happening  throughout  the  whole  kingdom  of  Bohemia  to  be  no  sea- 
port town  whatever — 

“ How  the  deuce  should  there,  Trim,”  cried  my  uncle  Toby,  “ for  Bohemia  being 
totally  inland,  it  could  have  happened  no  otherwise.”  “ It  might,”  eiiid  Trim,  “ it  it 
had  pleased  God.”  My  uncle  Toby  never  spoke  of  the  being  and  natural  attributes 
of  God,  but  with  diffidence  and  hesitation.  “ I believe  not,”  replied  my  uncle  Toby, 
after  some  pause,  ''for  being  inland,  as  I said,  and  having  Silesia  and  Moravia  to  the 
east,  Lusatia  and  Upper  Saxony  to  the  north,  Franconia  to  the  west,  and  Bavaria  to 
the  south,  Bohemia  could  not  be  propelled  to  the  sea  without  ceasing  to  be  Bohemia  ; 
nor  could  the  sea,  on  tlie  other  hand,  have  come  up  to  Bohemia  without  overflowing  a 
great  part  of  Germany,  and  destroying  millions  of  unfortunate  inhabitants  who  could 
make  no  defense  against  it.”  " Scandalous,”  cried  Trim.  " Which  would  bespeak,” 
added  my  uncle  Toby,  mildly,  ” such  a want  of  compassion  in  him  who  is  the  father  of 
it,  that  I think.  Trim,  the  thing  could  have  happened  no  way.”* 

I was  much  gratified  otherwise  with  the  sermon,  but  in  this  age  of  progression  and 
manifest  destiny,  we  are  apt  to  consider  ourselves  rather  as  artificers  than  instruments 
—the  potter  and  not  the  clay.  Do  not  the  clergy,  especially  in  our  large  cities,  lead 
the  way  I They  should  sometimes  take  the  text — " Then  the  Lord  answered  Job  out 
of  the  whirlwind.”  TIBERLNU8. 


* Tristram  Sbandy,  vul.  iii,  19. 
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To  Febsman  Hunt,  Editor  Merchant^  Magazine: — 

Dear  Sir  : — The  facts  herein  mentiooed  came  to  my  knowledge  from  private 
sources,  and  I wish  to  put  them  in  your  possession,  that  an  act  of  justice  to  others,  and 
one  so  highly  honorable  to  the  individual  and  the  mercantile  community,  may  have  a 
record  in  your  journal 

In  1836,  Daniel  Bingham  and  Amos  P.  Tapley  were  engaged  in  the  wholesale  boot 
and  shoe  business  in  Boston,  under  the  firm  of  Daniel  Bingham  Co.,  and  from  causes 
they  could  not  control  were  obliged  to  suspend  payment,  and  compromise  with  their 
creditors  for  40  per  cent  of  their  demands.  They  afterward  resumed  the  business  in 
the  name  of  Bingham  Tapley,  and  continued  it  for  several  years  with  success,  at 
different  times  making  voluntary  payments  to  their  old  creditors,  until  they  had  paid 
them  70  per  cent  of  the  original  amount  of  their  claims.  Mr.  Bingham  retired  from 
the  firm  in  1846,  in  consequence  of  ill  health,  and  died  soon  afterward.  Mr.  Tapley 
continued  the  business,  and  on  the  let  January,  1849,  paid  the  balance  remaining  un- 
paid of  his  share  of  the  debts  of  the  old  firm;  and  on  the  1st  January,  1853,  he  paid 
the  interest  on  the  same  from  1836  to  that  time,  making  a full  payment  of  principal 
and  interest  on  his  share  of  the  debts  of  Daniel  Bingham  & Co.  He  was  a minor  when 
he  commenced  business,  and  did  not  then  incur  any  legal  liability. 


« THE  BEARINGS  OF  PHYSICAL  CIRCUMSTANCES  UPON  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF 

COMMERCE.” 

An  article  with  the  above  title  was  published  in  the  Merchants*  Magazine  for  May, 
1853.  It  was  delivered,  originally,  as  a Lecture,  before  the  students  of  Mr.  ComeFs 
Initiatory  Counting  Room,  in  Boston,  and  first  published  in  our  journal,  in  compliance 
with  the  request  of  that  gentleman,  and  the  wishes  of  many  who  heard  it.  Our  prin- 
ter inadvertently,  in  making  out  the  Table  of  Contents  for  the  number,  credited  Mr. 
George  N.  Comer  as  the  author,  instead  of  Richard  Edwards,  Esq.,  who  delivered  the 
Lecture  before  Mr.  Comer’s  students,  as  above  stated.  We  make  the  correction  in 
justice  to  Mr.  Edwards,  the  author  of  that  able  and  interesting  article,  which  has  been 
copied  entire  into  the  Weetem  Journal^  a judiciously  conducted  monthly  magazine, 
published  in  St  Louis. 


NECESSITIES  OF  TRADE. 

**  Trade  bas  Its  artificial  necessities.*^— Adam  Smith. 

Any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  walk  down  to  their  daily  paper  and  ask,  will 
be  astonished  to  learn,  that  their  paper  pays  from  $500  to  $2,000  a-year  for  telegraphs. 
Ask  then,  what  the  telegraphs  pay  them,  and  they  will  learn  “ nothing.”  “ Why  do 
you  have  them,”  says  the  merchant  “ They  are  the  necessaries  of  the  daily  press. 
If  our  cotemporaries  did  ftot  have  them  we  would  not;  but  now  we  must  have  them 
or — lose  groand.**  The  merchants  of  Baltimore  should  recognize  the  analogy  here  in 
regard  to  o^ean  steamers,  without  the  aid  of  Freeman  Hunt  or  Adam  Smith.  These 
steamers  to  Europe  have  become  necessities  of  trade — expensive  to  be  sure — but  not 
the  less  absolute  necessities.  If  New  York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia  had  none,  Balti- 
more could  do  without  them,  for  they  would  then  all  be  on  an  equal  footing.  But 
those  cities  having  them,  gives  them  an  advantage  over  Baltimore.  The  necessity  ex- 
ists— is  apparent — has  its  effects  upon  trade.  Baltimore  has  an  extensive  railroad 
communication  westward,  northward,  and  to  the  south.  What  outlet  is  there  ? There 
is  a necessity  this  day  for  a line  of  steamers  to  Europe. — Baltimore  Cotton-Plant. 


Tlie  biographical  sketch  of  T.  P.  SiiArPNKR,  Esq,  in  the  June  number  of  the  Mer- 
chants* Magazine^  was  erroneously  attributed  to  Geo.  D.  Prentice,  Esq.,  of  the  Louis- 
ville Journal.  It  was,  we  are  informed,  written  by  a gentleman  connected  with  the 
press  in  Louisville,  and  hence  the  mistake. 
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1.  — Diicoveriet  in  the  Ruins  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon:  with  travel  in  Armenia, 
Hindostan,  and  the  Desert.  Being  the  result  of  a second  expedition  undertaken  for 
the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  by  Austin  H.  Layard,  M.  P.  With  maps,  plans, 
and  illustrations.  8vo.,  pp  686.  New  York : G.  P.  Putnam. 

This  is  in  reality  the  second 'pwt  of  the  famous  work  of  Layard  on  Nineveh,  in 
which  those  dreams  and  fancies  awakened  by  the  half* unfolded  discoveries  of  the  for- 
mer volume  become  the  most  stupendous  and  wonderful  realities.  Since  the  publica- 
tion of  the  first  work  much  prepress  has  been  made  in  deciphering  the  cuneiform 
character  and  the  contents  of  many  highly  interesting  and  important  inscriptions, 
chiefly  through  the  sagacity  and  learning  of  those  English  scholars,  Col.  Rawlinson  and 
Dr.  Hmcks.  An  advantage  has  thus  been  derived  from  these  interpretations,  in  the 
more  recent  explorations,  and  there  cannot  remain  a doubt  that  its  true  reading  is 
found.  Independent  investigators  have  arrived  at  the  same  results,  and  have  not  only 
detected  numerous  names  of  piersons,  nations,  and  cities,  in  historical  and  geographical 
series,  but  have  found  them  mentioned  in  proper  connection  with  events  in  sacred  and 
profane  writers.  With  this  light  before  him,  the  author  introduces  us  to  the  contents 
of  various  records  discovered  in  the  Assyrian  palaces,  which  seem  almost  like  one 
raised  from  the  dead.  As  many  illustrations  from  the  Scriptures  have  been  intro- 
duced as  the  limits  of  the  work  would  admit.  This  is  an  English  impression,  bound 
in  this  country.  It  makes  a very  tasteful  and  elegant  volume,  full  of  interest  from 
the  first  to  last  page.  Indeed,  those  who  are  acquainted  with  Layard’s  former  vol- 
umes need  not  told  of  the  high  merit  which  this  possesses. 

2.  — Rural  Essays.  By  A.  J.  Downing.  Edited,  with  a Memoir  of  the  Author,  by 
Geo.  W.  Curtis,  and  a Letter  to  his  Friends  by  Frederica  Bremer.  8vo.,  pp.557. 
New  York : G.  P.  Putnam. 

This  posthumous  volume  edited  by  G.  W.  Curtis,  completes  the  series  of  Mr.  Dow- 
nings  works.  Prefixed  is  a well  written  biography,  and  a consolatory  letter  addressed 
to  the  friends  of  the  deceased,  who  was  one  of  the  victims  on  the  Henry  Clay,  by 
Miss  Bremer.  His  valuable  publications  on  the  various  branches  of  rural  economy 
have  spread  his  name  far  and  wide.  He  was  elected  corresponding  member  of  the 
Royal  Botanic  Society  of  London,  of  the  Horticultural  Societies  of  Berlin,  the  Low 
Countries,  etc.,  and  was  presented  by  Queen  Anne  of  Denmark  with  a magnificent  ring 
in  testimony  of  the  pleasure  received  from  the  perusal  of  his  works.  This  volume 
before  us  forms  a large  octavo,  with  numerous  plates,  and  is  issued  in  a style  credita- 
ble to  the  publishers,  and  worthy  of  the  genius  and  talents  of  the  author.  The  con- 
tents embrace  six  sections,  horticulture,  landscape  gardening,  rural  architecture,  trees, 
agriculture,  fruit  Appended  are  some  very  interesting  letters  from  England,  descrip- 
tive of  the  baronial  halls  of  present  and  past  days:  Warwick  Castle,  Kenilworth, 
Chatsworth,  together  with  the  professional  observations  on  the  exquisite  beauties  of 
Kew  Gardens,  Stratford-upon-Avon,  aod  the  parks  of  London. 

8. — The  Works  of  James  Hall.  Legends  of  the  West.  Author’s  revised  editimi. 
12mo.,  pp.  484.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam. 

Admirable  pictures  of  Western  life  and  scenery  enliven  these  spirited  pagea  The 
author  has  long  been  a resident  in  those  distant  parts,  and  has  attempted  to  lay  before 
ns  as  truthful  and  accurate  descriptions  of  the  scenery  and  population  as  it  was  possi- 
ble where  the  groundwork  and  plot  has  been  fictitious.  The  era  of  these  scenes  was 
many  years  ago,  in  the  earl^  settlement  of  the  West,  in  those  rollicking,  joyful  days 
when  judges  rode  long  circuits,  and  the  lawyers  and  jurors  and  suitors  formed  a Jovial 
crowd  on  session  days.  The  reader  will  find  much  entertainment  and  information  in 
these  pleasant  pages. 

4. — A Hand  Book  for  American  Travelers  in  Europe.  By  Rev.  Roswell  Park, 
D.  D.  New  York : G.  P.  Putnam  A Ca 

A capital  little  book  which  no  one  will  estimate  fully  until  he  becomes  a traveler 
in  Europe  and  finds  that  he  is  without  one. 
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6. — Portraits  of  Eminent  Americans  now  Living;  with  Biographical  and  Histort- 
cat  Memoirs  of  their  Lives  and  Actions.  By  John  Livikgston.  2 vols.  8vo^ 
New  York:  CuroUh  tk  Davenport. 

The  list  of  eminent  men  whose  portraits  are  presented  in  these  pages,  with  sketches 
of  their  lives,  consists  of  Lawyers,  D«x;tors,  Statesmen,  Financiers,  Merchants,  Manu- 
facturers, and  Farmers — men  whose  talents,  energy  and  enterprise  have  earned  for 
themselves  wealth  and  distinctioa  In  the  two  volumes  there  are  i^pwards  of  one 
hundred  pr>rtraite,  which  are  executed  with  great  care,  having  been  engraved  on  steel, 
from  daguerreotypes,  expressly  for  this  work.  The  memoirs  are  said  to  be  accurate 
and  authentic,  the  facts  having  been  derived  from  most  unequivocal  authorities.  The 
volumes  have  been  executed  lu  a very  tasteful  and  superior  style.  The  biographical 
sketches  will  be  read  with  great  interest.  Many  of  the  individuals  have  ty  their  own 
unaided  efforts  risen  from  obscurity  to  the  highest  and  most  responsible  trusts  in  the 
land  ; others  have  enjoyed  every  advantage  wdiich  affluence  and  early  education  can 
bestow.  In  this  country,  where  every  inducement  to  individual  effort  exists,  there  can 
scarcely  be  any  higher  or  more  acceptable  offering  to  the  public  than  the  recorded  ex- 
amples of  eminent  and  self- made  men.  Such  an  enterprise  cannot  fail  of  making  a 
deep  impression  upon  the  minds  of  the  young,  and  stimulate  them  to  high  and  noble 
objects.  When  it  is  executed  in  the  manner  in  which  this  work  has  been  prepared,  it 
becomes  a public  trea-'ure  which  should  find  a repository  in  every  family  whose  sons 
aspire  to  any  degree  of  eminence  and  usefulness. 

6.  — The  history  of  the  Crusades.  By  Joseph  Francois  Michaud.  Translated  from 
the  French,  by  W.  Robson.  8 vola.,  Svo.,  pp.  490,  493,  647.  New  Y'ork : Redfield. 
If  the  reader  supposes  that  a history  of  the  Crusades — able,  eloquent,  and  brilliant, 

occupying  three  volumes — is  of  very  little  interest  U)  himself,  we  beg  leave  to  say,  he 
is  much  mistaken.  A work  which  describes  one  of  the  most  Important  sections  of  hu- 
man history,  is  important  to  every  cultivate<l  mind.  The  Crusades  were  a most  extra- 
ordinary movement  Their  history  supplies  an  abundance  of  instructive  matter  to  the 
statesman,  the  philosopher,  the  poet,  the  novelist,  and  the  citizen.  Here  will  be  seen 
men  of  powerful  and  ambitious  minds  seizing  uprm  the  worst  passions  of  various  ages, 
superstition,  cruelty,  aud  cupidity,  and  wieldiug  the  energies  of  incredible  multitudes 
in  en<leavors  to  work  out  their  own  ends  and  views.  Many  an  invaluable  lesson  in  the 
conduct  of  affairs  may  lie  gathered  from  the  want  of  foresight,  prudence,  knowledge, 
and  unanimity  displayed  in  these  astonishing  enterprises,  whilst  the  causes  of  numer- 
ous effects  now  in  operation  may  be  plainly  traced  to  these  eventful  periods.  Here 
may  be  seen  all  the  feelings  and  passions  of  man  in  undisguised  and  full  pley.  from  the 
noblest  aspirations  of  true  religion  and  pure  honor  to  the  most  degraded  abasements 
of  superstition,  hypocrisy,  and  sensuality.  In  wonder,  fiction  cannot  ixceed  the  char- 
acter of  these  scenes.  The  author,  b»»rn  in  1767,  lived  at  a most  eventful  period  of 
French  history,  and  became  a man  as  distinguished  for  bis  attainments  as  for  his  natr 
ural  abilities.  His  work  has  sustained  a high  reputation  in  Europe,  and  we  are  sin 
cerely  grateful  to  the  publisher  for  an  opportunity  to  read  it  in  its  present  attractive 
form. 

7.  — Notes  and  Emendations  to  the  Text  of  Shakespeare* s Plays.  By  J.  P.  Collier. 

12mo.,  pp.  641.  New  York  : J.  S.  Redfield. 

The  reading  of  Shakespeare  without  the  aid  of  a glossary  has  always  been  attended 
more  or  less  with  a lack  of  the  full  understanding  of  the  Poet,  from  the  use  of  terms 
in  that  age  which  are  not  understood  or  misapprehended  in  this.  How  much  more 
iinportant,  then,  that  we  avail  ourselves  of  the  corrections  and  emendations  derived 
from  good  authority,  and  made  only  sixteen  years  after  the  death  of  Shakespeare, 
The  edition  known  as  **  The  Second  Folio  of  the  Collected  Plays  of  Shakespeare,” 

grinted  in  1682,  has  been  reprinted  up  to  the  present  day,  “ with  all  its  impel  lections,” 
ut  as  appears  by  a singular  chain  of  circumstances,  an  old  copy  of  it,  corrected  and 
amended  by  an  able  hand,  and  whicli,  without  doubt,  belonged  to  a person  intrusted  in, 
or  connected  with  the  early  theaters  of  that  period,  fell  into  the  hands  of  J.  P.  Collier, 
who  has  prepared  the  copy  for  publication.  To  the  readers  of  Shakespeare  this  will 
prove  an  invaluable  auxiliary. 

8. — An  Orphan  Tale,  told  in  Rhyme.  By  Rev.  Geo.  Fiske,  LL.  D.  18mo.  pp.  180. 
New  York : Robert  Carter  <k  Bro. 

This  is  better  than  the  usual  stamp  of  such  performances.  Those  who  can  sympa- 
thixe  in  an  orphan’s  tale  done  into  clever  verse  will  be  pleased  with  it. 
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Annotated  Paragraph  Bible:  containing  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  ac- 
cording to  the  Authorized  Version,  arranged  in  Paragraphs  and  Parallelisms, 
with  Kxplanatory  Notes,  Prefaces  to  the  several  Books,  and  an  entirely  New  Selec- 
tion of  references  to  Parallel  and  Illustrated  Passages — Genesis  to  Solomon’s  Song. 
8vo.,  pp.  720.  New  York:  Charles  B.  Norton. 

This  is  a handsomely  executed  edition  of  a portion  of  the  Old  Testament,  with 
some  novel  features.  The  text  is  a correct  reprint  of  the  authorized  vert^ion,  but,  like 
other  books,  it  is  divided,  according  to  the  changes  in  the  subject  or  pauses  in  the  nar- 
rative, into  paragraphs  or  sections,  to  which  appropriate  headings  are  given ; the  chap- 
ters and  verses  being  marked  in  the  margin  for  facility  of  reference.  The  p«>etical 
ports  are,  in  addition,  printed  according  to  the  natural  order  of  the  original,  in  paral- 
lelisms; by  which  the  meaning  is  often  more  readily  ascertained,  and  the  spirit  and 
beautv  more  fully  exhibited.  However  universal  the  practice,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  the  usual  division  into  chapters  and  verses  necessarily  breaks  the  proper  connec- 
tion of  sentences,  and  in  many  places,  from  the  arbitrary  and  detective  manner  in 
which  it  is  made,  it  tends  greatly  to  obscure  the  sense.  Those  marginal  readings  only 
have  been  inserted  which  appear  to  convey  an  improved  or  illustrative  rendering,  or 
in  some  way  to  throw  light  upon  the  passage.  The  explanatory  notes  serve  to  eluci- 
date what  is  obscure,  bring  out  the  true  meaning  and  force  of  the  text,  and  to  illus- 
trate the  language  by  reference  to  the  manners,  customs,  geography  and  hisUiry  of 
the  countries  and  of  the  times  when  the  events  occurred.  The  prefaces  embrace  a 
short  analysis  of  each  book,  showing  the  design  of  the  writers,  the  nature  of  the  con- 
tents, and  whatever  else  may  be  previously  read  with  advantage. 

10.  — Interviews  Memorable  and  Useful,  By  Dr.  S.  H.  Cox.  12mo.,  pp.  826.  New 
York:  Harper  & Brothers. 

The  reputation  of  Dr.  Cox  cannot  fail  to  give  a character  and  add  an  interest  to  any 
volume  from  his  pen.  This  work  contains  many  interesting  and  familiar  conversations 
with  several  distinguished  personages,  viz:  Dr.  Chalmers,  Dr.  Emmons,  J..Q.  Adams, 

, two  pseudo  apostles,  and  a fashionable  lady  in  France,  preceded  by  a spouiaiieous  in- 
scription of  his  book  to  twelve  ruling  elders  in  the  Presbyterian  church,  and  dedicating 
it  to  God.  On  reading  these  interviews  the  mind  is  assisted  in  determining  many  in- 
tricate and  delicate  points  of  theology  ; while  there  are  some  others  strenuously  main- 
tained which  do  not  assume  that  vital  importance  which  is  attached  to  them  by  the 
author.  Whether  the  sin  of  Adam  upon  all  his  posterity  was  absolute  or  mediate, 
whether  election  precedes  atonement  or  vice  versa,  are  questions  of  less  moment  so 
long  as  we  are  enabled  to  secure  a fair  amount  of  that  unencumbered  “ real  estate  in 
eternity,”  of  which  the  Dr.  speak®.  His  interview  with  a lady  in  France  is  a gem,  and 
his  confusion  of  the  philosophy  of  the  two  pseudo  apostles  will  be  read  with  interest. 

11.  — The  Art  Journal,  For  April  New  York:  George  Virtue  & Co. 

This  work,  commenced  fifteen  years  ago,  and  constantly  sustained  by  an  encourag- 
ing and  increasing  patronage,  has  fully  remunerated  the  public  by  contributing  so  large- 
ly to  the  advancement  of  art  The  illustrations  on  wood  are  remarkable  for  their  per- 
fection, and  no  less  so  are  the  engravings  on  steel,  which  are  rendered  doubly  valuable 
from  their  combining  such  a variety  of  illustrated,  historical,  and  literary  matter,  at  so 
moderate  a charge.  We  cannot  pass  this  number  without  reference  to  the  beautiful 
engraving  on  steel,  by  C.  W.  Sharpe,  from  the  picture  of  E.  M.  Ward.  The  force  of 
the  picture  lies  between  Dr.  Johnson  and  the  la<iy  who  has  just  left  the  audience  cham- 
ber, although  the  subordinate  characters  are  admirably  disposed. 

12.  — Tales  of  the  Countess  D' Atbonville^  Translated  from  the  French.  By  Maunssll 
B.  Field,  M.  A.  12mo.,  pp.  272.  New  York:  Harpers. 

These  three  tales  reflect  much  credit  upon  their  author.  He  exerts  a vast  power 
over  his  readers,  such  as  one  can  scarcely  resist,  especially  while  following  poor  Mad- 
ame Van  Amberg  to  the  grave  of  u broken  heart,  and  her  daughter  Cliristine  to  the 
confines  of  a cloister.  The  work  is  written  in  a smooth  and  polished  style,  and  is  a 
▼cry  interesting  story. 

13.  — Beatrice  ; or,  the  Unknown  Relatives,  By  Catharine  Sinclair.  12mo.  New 
York:  Dewitt  dt  Davenport. 

Beatrice  is  a tale  of  considerable  literary  merit;  as  such  it  will  be  read  with  inter- 
est. It  is  also  attracting  considerable  attention  with  a portion  of  the  public,  on  the 
score  of  claiming  to  expose  the  errors  of  Romanism  in  opposition  to  Protestantism. 
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14.  — Discourses  on  the  Christian  Body  and  Form.  By  Rev.  C.  A.  Bartol.  12mo. 
pp.  876.  Boetoo : Crosby,  Nichols,  A Co. 

In  these  twenty- six  sermons  the  author  has,  with  a singleness  of  purpose,  aimed  at 
convincing  his  readers  that,  though  Christianity  is  a spiritual,  yet  it  is  not  au  indefi- 
nite religion ; his  whole  effort  has  been  to  show  its  comprehensiveness,  and  the  mischief 
involved  in  overlooking  its  peculiarities  and  generalizing  it  away  into  an  indeterminate, 
unappreciable  quality,  of  vague  laudation  and  barren  result.  He,  some  time  ago,  put 
forth  » volume  on  **  Christian  Spirit  and  Life,’’  and  these  discourses  are  offered  as  a 
subject  necessary  to  complete  the  former  theme ; accordingly  he  flatters  himself  that 
it  will  appear,  in  the  opening  of  his  particular  themes,  that  the  Christian  body  and 
form,  being  equidistant  from  any  plan  of  fanaticism  on  the  one  hand,  and  any  coldness 
of  inhuman  unconcern  for  our  fellow  creatures  on  the  other,  is  adapted  to  foster  all 
the  good  affections  that  lie  in  the  heart,  exciting  fraternal  feeling  toward  others,  and 
exorcising,  by  the  lowliness  of  devotion  and  love,  all  hate  and  scorn. 

15.  — Home-Life  in  Germany.  By  Charles  L.  Brace.  12mo.,  pp.  443.  New  York: 
C.  Scribner. 

There  are  many  things  we  desire  to  know  about  foreign  countries  which  never  are 
learned  in  books.  What  people  eat  and  what  they  drink,  how  they  amuse  themselves, 
what  their  habits  are  at  home,  what  furniture  they  have,  how  their  houses  look,  and 
above  all,  what  the  usual  talk  or  tone  of  thought  is  among  the  great  middle  classes  of 
a country — these  things  are  interesting,  and  very  hard  to  learn  from  travelers  them- 
selves. In  this  volume,  the  author  aims  to  give  a true  view  of  such  German  home-life 
— to  present  us  with  a picture  of  those  calm,  genial  old  German  homes,  telling  of  sim- 
ple, economical  habits,  sunny,  friendly  hospitality,  quiet,  cultured  tastes,  whose  affec- 
tion and  cheerfulness  make  the  outside  world  as  nothing. 

16.  — One  Year:  A Tale  of  Wedlock.  By  Emily  F.  Carlen.  From  the  original  Swed- 
bh,  by  A.  L.  Kroubr  and  E.  Price.  12mo.,  pp.  274.  New  York:  C.  Scribner. 
Madame  Carlen  is  a Swedish  authoress  of  more  than  ordinary  merit.  She  began 

her  career  early,  and  for  the  purpose  of  adding  to  the  means  of  her  parents,  who  were 
in  narrow  circumstances.  Her  works  were  highly  successful,  and  soon  brought  her 
into  notice  in  all  the  circles  of  Stockholm.  The  present  volume  is  one  of  the  nest  of 
her  writings,  and  evinces  in  a high  degree  the  chasteness  and  fervor  of  her  imagination. 
To  weave  a pleasing  and  instructive  story  from  the  incidents  which  would  transpire 
during  a single  year  of  matrimony,  is  an  idea  original  in  its  conception  and  difficult  to 
carry  into  effect  without  trespassing  upon  the  bounds  of  delicacy.  But  here  she  has 
been  quite  successful. 

17.  — The  Last  Leaf  from  Sunny  Side.  By  H.  Trcsta.  With  a memorial  of  the  author 
by  Austin  Phelps.  18mo.,  pp.  342.  Boston : Phillips,  Sampson  A Co. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps  was  a writer  of  considerable  merit  and  taste,  with  a 
mind  possessing  the  refinements  of  music,  painting,  statuary,  etc.  The  austere,  rigid 
characteristics  of  a Puritan  family,  afford  but  a limited  opportunity  for  an  author  to 
furnish  a volume  suited  to  the  taste  of  the  readers  of  the  present  time, but  Mrs.  Phelps 
has  given  us  a book  of  usefulness  and  instruction.  She  has  written  many  articles  for 
the  press  over  the  signature  of  **  H.  Trusta,”  which  is  the  final  letter  of  Elizabeth,  and 
Stuart  transposed,  a signature  which  she  adopted  at  Mt  Vernon  School. 

18.  — The  Translators  Revived  : A Biographical  Memoir  of  the  Authors  of  the  English 
Version  of  the  Holy  Bible.  By  A.  W.  McClure.  12mo.,  pp.  250.  New  York  : C. 
Scribner. 

**  What  were  the  personal  qualifications  for  their  work  possessed  by  King  James’s 
Translators  of  the  Bible  ?”  Such  is  the  interesting  question  to  which  an  answer  is  here 
attempted.  For  this  purpose  the  most  extensive  research  has  been  made,  and  many 
years  devoted  to  the  labor.  Although  much  had  been  written  respecting  the  labors  of 
these  men,  yet  very  little  had  been  told  of  them  personally.  All  which  can  be  ob- 
tained will  be  found  here,  forming  an  exceedingly  interesting  biographical  series. 

19.  — Old  Neighborhoods  and  New  Settlements,  or  Christmas  Evening  Legends.  By 
Emma  D.  E.  N.  Southworth.  12mo.,  pp.  870.  Philadelphia : A.  Hart 

These  are  tales  of  a miscellaneous  nature,  from  the  vigorous  pen  of  a copious  writer 
They  bear  many  strong  marks  of  her  peculiar  maDoer,  and  some  of  them  are  more 
than  usually  thrilling. 
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20 — Hiitory  of  the  Reformation  of  the  Sixteenth  Century,  Vol.  6.  By  J.  H.  M. 
D’Aubionk,  D.  D.  12mo.,  pp.  616.  New  York  : R.  Carter  Brothers. 

This  is  a volume  of  much  importance  and  reliable  authority,  investing  the  struggles 
between  the  Protestant  and  the  Pontifical  church,  from  the  eighth  to  the  sixteenth 
century,  with  more  than  usual  interest  to  the  reader.  After  the  death  of  Clemens,  in 
the  eighth  century,  the  Papal  church,  having  rid  itself  of  the  most  powerful  opponent 
of  that  period,  revived,  under  Boniface,  all  its  wonted  power,  until  William  of  Nor- 
mandy, fklward  III.,  Wicklifie,  and  finally  the  Reformation,  completed  the  four  as- 
cending steps  to  Protestantism  in  Europe. 

21.  — Memoir  and  Sermons  of  Wm.  J.  Armstrong^  late  Secretary  of  A.  B.  C.  F.  M. 
Edited  by  Rev.  Hollis  Read.  12mo.,  pp.  411.  New  York : W.  sL  Dodd. 

The  memoir  by  Rev.  David  Greene  is  full  of  incident,  and  the  sermons  full  of  earnest 
Christian  purity  and  zeal.  His  ideas  of  the  corrupting  alliance  of  Church  and  State 
are  truly  just  and  truly  Christian ; for,  says  he,  “ religion  should  be  unfettered  by  the 
ordinances  of  man.”  His  presence  and  consoling  innuence  at  the  sick  bed  gave  com- 
fort to  the  dying.  It  was  said  of  him,  that  “ he  loved  to  kneel  beside  the  sick  and  at- 
tend the  dying  believer  to  the  gates  of  Heaven.”  Dr.  Wm.  J.  Armstrong  perished  a 
victim  of  the  ill-fated  Atlantic,  even  while  inspiring  the  passengers  with  that  implicit 
confidence  in  the  Saviour  which  lulls  the  pain  of  death. 

22.  — The  History  of  Massachusetts  from  its  Earliest  Settlement  to  the  Present  Time. 
By  W.  H.  Carpesteb.  12mo.,  pp.  830.  Philadelphia:  Lippincott,  Grambo  Co. 
We  have  in  this  volume  another  of  Lippincott’s  Cabinet  Series  of  Histories,  which, 

when  complete,  will  contain  a history  of  each  of  the  States  of  the  Union.  They  will 
be  pleasant  and  instructive,  yet  brief  and  summary.  In  this  sketch  of  Massachusetts 
the  author,  for  instance,  has  aimed  to  carefully  compose  and  adj'ust  the  accounts  given 
of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  colony  by  the  most  reliable  authorities ; to  narrate 
faithfully  every  event  necessary  to  a proper  knowledge  of  the  people  and  the  institu- 
tions by  which  they  are  governed ; and  by  condensing  prolix  details  of  no  historical 
importance,  to  present  within  a reasonable  compass  all  the  essential  facts  which  have 
hitherto  been  comprised  in  many  vcdumes. 

23.  — Electro  Physiology.  By  Dr.  Duff.  12mo.,  pp.  386.  New  York  : D.  Appleton 
dc  Ca 

This  scientific,  popular,  and  practical  treatise  on  the  causes,  prevention,  and  cure  of 
disease,  through  the  agency  ol  Electricity,  commends  itself  to  every  household  and 
family  in  the  land.  Dr.  HuflF  has  devoted  himself  to  his  subject,  and  elucidates  with 
much  force  many  suggestions  which  carry  conviction  on  their  very  face.  It  forms  a 
compendious  exposition  of  the  laws  which  govern  and  insure  the  best  conditions  of 
health,  presents  the  most  natural  and  simple  preventives  to  disease;  and  lastly,  the 
most  available  and  efficient  means  of  cure,  independently  of  any  aid  from  the  em- 
pirical medical  nostrums,  which  are,  unfortunately,  daily  dealing  out  destruction  to  the 
young  and  unwary. 

24.  — Second  Latin  Book  : a Historical  Latin  Reader.  With  notes  and  rules  for  trans- 
lating ; and  an  exercise  book,  developing  a complete  analytical  syntax  in  a series  of 
lessons  and  exercises,  involving  construction,  analysis,  and  reconstruction  of  Latin 
sentences.  By  Albert  Harknsss,  A.  M.  12mo.,  pp.  362.  New  York;  D.  Apple- 
toti  Co. 

The  plan  upon  which  thb  volume  is  prepared,  is  such  as  to  render  it  both  a Reader 
and  an  Exercise  Book,  and  it  is  more  particularly  intended  to  follow,  in  the  course  of 
classical  study,  the  author’s  edition  of  Arnold’s  First  Latin  Book,  llio  Latin  which 
comprises  these  reading  lessons,  presents  a brief  epitome  of  Roman  and  Grecian  his- 
tory. It  is  the  aim,  through  the  lessons,  to  develop  a complete  analytical  syntax,  and 
to  present  a distinct  picture  of  the  Latin  sentence  in  all  the  marked  varieties  of  its 
form.  The  work  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  teachers,  especially  those  who  are  not 
familiar  with  the  merits  of  that  author. 

26. — Ellen  Lynn:  a Franconia  Story,  By  Jacob  Abbott.  ISmo.,  pp.  216.  New 
York  : Harper  <k  Brothers. 

Little  need  be  said  of  the  good  tendency  of  all  Abbott’s  stories  for  the  young. 
They  always  abound  in  good,  instructive  lessons,  and  are  clothed  in  such  pleasant 
garb  as  to  make  them  attractive,  interesting,  and  improving  to  their  readers. 
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26.  — CoHiit  Strwnzee,  the  Skeptic  and  the  Christian,  Translated  from  the  French  of 
the  German,  by  Mrs.  J.  H.  Wilson.  12mo.,  pp.  242.  Boston : J.  P.  Jewett  Co. 

Young  people  will  find  in  this  volume  the  celebrated  conversations  between  Bal- 
thazur  Munter  and  Ct)utit  Siruenzee  of  Denmark.  These  relate  to  questions  of  great 
moment,  and  are  indirectly  connected  with  incidents  of  thrilling  interest.  The  work 
has  been  translated  into  nearly  every  language,  and  sought  for  with  avidity  through 
Europe.  Struenzee  was  a mao  of  note,  and  the  history  of  his  mind  at  the  most  critical 
period  of  his  life  is  here  set  forth.  He  rose  to  eminence  as  a counselor  of  the  King  of 
Denmark  and  a useful  reformer,  but  was  finally  overpowered  by  his  enemies  and 
executed. 

27.  — Lcila^  or  the  Island.  By  Anna  Feasee  Tttlke.  18mo.,  pp.  282.  New  York : 0. 
S.  Francis  & Co. 

This  sprightly  little  volume  will  be  a valuable  acquisition  to  a youth’s  library.  In 
following  the  scenes  and  incidents  of  that  sweet  child  of  nature,  Leila,  one  cannot  bnt 
sympathize  with  her  in  all  her  troubles  as  well  as  joys.  Her  merry  little  thoughts 
and  expressions  will  draw  many  a hearty  laugh  from  the  young  boys  and  girls  of  her 
age,  and  when  her  sun  of  pleasure  sometimes  sunk  below  the  horizon,  she  always 
knew  “ ’twould  rise  again.” 

28.  — A Guide  to  the  Young  to  Success  and  Happiness,  By  W.  W.  Pell.  16mo.,  pp. 
130.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  Co. 

Few  works  are  so  free  from  exceptionable  passages  as  this  little  volume.  It  is  evi- 
dently dictated  by  a high-raiuded  and  honorable  spirit,  which  regards  manliness  and 
character  as  more  essential  than  mere  success.  It  takes  a passing  view  of  every  sub- 
ject of  morals  or  manners  which  concerns  the  young,  and  without  dogmatism  or  affec- 
tation gently  instills  into  the  mind  many  admirable  lessons  of  wisdom. 

29.  — Matrimony ; or  Lone  Affairs  in  our  Village  Twenty  Years  ago.  By  Mes.  Caos- 
Tio.  12mo.,  pp.  316.  New  York:  M.  W".  Dodd. 

Mrs.  Caustic  is  not  unknown  to  our  youth  as  the  author  of  “ Louisa  Ralston,  or  what 
can  I do  for  the  Heathen,” **  The  Wife  of  a Missionary,”  and  other  books  designed  for 
Sabbath  Schools.  In  matrimony  she  addresses  herself  to  maturer  minds,  furnishing 
thoughts  for  the  thoughtless.  The  flirtation  between  Angeline  Lee  and  Reynolds  was 
truly  a Roland  for  bis  Oliver.”  We  have  many  Kesiah  Wrinkles  in  our  midst. 

80.  — Spiritual  Vampirism : the  History  of  Ethereal  So/tdown  and  her  Friends  of  the 
New  Light.  By  C.  W.  Webbee.  8vo.,  pp.  264.  Philadelphia  : Lippinoott,  Grambo 
A Co. 

Reformers  of  the  present  day,  especially  those  who  elevate  their  efforts  to  accom- 
plish many  social  changes,  are  held  up  in  this  volume  with  the  brightest  colors  of  ridi- 
cule. The  author  writes  with  a spirited,  lively,  and  sarcastic  pen,  and  in  the  wide 
field  presented  by  this  subject  he  has  used  it  to  great  effect.  ^ 

81.  — History  of  the  Royal  Dauphin^  Louis  XVJL^  of  France.  18mo.,  pp.  202.  New 
York:  Harper  A Brotliers. 

This  sketch  of  the  short  life  of  an  amiable  Prince  will  be  read  with  much  historical 
interest,  and  will,  from  unquestionable  authority,  settle  the  frequently  asked  question, 
“Have  we  a Bourbon  among  us!” 

82.  — The  Lion's  Skin  and  the  Lover  Hunt.  Db  Beenaed,  12mo.,  pp.  889.  New 
Yoik:  J.  S.  Redfield. 

This  is  a novel  of  real  French  life.  The  redoubtable  Livemois,  the  jealous  husband 
Cologne,  and  the  virtuous  wife  of  the  painter,  are  characters  of  much  interest,  and 
very  naturally  drawn.  We  commend  it,  or  rather  it  commends  itself,  to  the  reading 
world. 

83.  — Clara  Stanley : or,  A Summer  amon^  the  Hills.  By  Aunt  Edith.  16mo.,  pp. 
883.  New  York : R.  Carter  A Bro. 

An  unexceptionable  story,  told  in  an  agreeable  and  attractive  manner.  It  will  meet 
with  a welcome  among  the  young  members  of  any  family. 
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TO  MERCHANTS, 

AND  ALL  ENGAGED  IN  CORRESPONDENCE. 


Your  attention  is  respectfully  invited  to  a new  article  of  stationery,  or  counting- 
house  convenience, 

AN  I5IPR0VED  ADHESIVE  LETTER  AND  INVOICE  FILE. 

This  invaluable  article  is  becoming:  extensively  used  by  commercial  houses  and . 
government  offices,  and  is  considered  indispensable  wherever  introduced.  Its  form  is 
that  of  a scrap  book  containing  prepared  leaves,  which,  by  being  moistened,  readily 
adhere  to  the  document  intended  to  be  filed;  thus  forming  one  of  the  most  convenient 
and  permanent  repositories  ever  invented ; combining,  with  other  advantages,  great 
economy  in  time  and  labor,  perfect  safety  from  misplacement  or  loss,  and  with  in- 
dex, can  be  referred  to  with  the  same  focihty  as  a posted  leger  account 


Size.  Thickness.  Single.  Half  doz.  Doz.  or  more. 

Cap 260  leaves,  |1  00  $10  60  per  doz.  $9  00 

Packet  Poet 250  “ 1 00  10  60  “ 9 00 

letter 260  1 00  10  50  “ 9 00 

Cap 600  " 1 60  16  60  “ 16  00 

Packet  Post 600  “ 1 60  16  60  “ 16  00 

Letter 600  « ' 1 60  16  60  “ 16  00 

Bi  1 600  “ 1 00  10  60  “ 9 00 


N,  R — Orders  for  peculiar  sizes  or  styles  of  binding  filled  witJi  dispatch.  Special 
contracts  made  for  large  lots. 

Encouraged  by  its  general  acceptance  for  commercial  purposes,  the  subscriber  has 
adapted  the  principle  to  the  preservation  of  music  sheets,  in  usual  styles,  and  at  ordi- 
nary prices  for  binding. 

manufactured  and  for  sale  by 

ROBERT  T.  YOUNG, 

(Successor  to  W.  ffoldred^e.) 

Bookseller  and  Stationer,  140  Fulton  St.,  New  York. 

For  Sale  by  Stationers  generally. 

N.  B. — The  present  style  of  manufacture  is  a great  improvement  on  first  lots,  with- 
out any  advance  of  price. 


FIRE  INSURANCE. 

The  Providence  Washington  Insurance  GOi, 

AT  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

Chartered,  1787.  Capital,  $200,000,  all  paid  in  (in  cash)  and  securely  invested. 
Take  risks  against  Eire  on  application  at  their  office  in  Providence ; and  on  Mercnan- 
dise  and  Buildings  in  the  city  of  New  York,  on  application  at  the  office  of 
ASA  BIOEL.OW,  Jr.,  46  Pine-Htrect,  corner  of  William. 
ProvideticCf  R,  1.  April  1 1847.  SULLIVAN  DORB.,  President 


GEORGE  W.  WOOD, 

BOOK  AND  JOB  PEINTEE, 

2 DUTCH-STREET,  NEW"  YORK. 

Books,  Pamphlets,  Cards,  Circulars,  Blanks,  Bill-Heads,  &c., 
EXECUTED  IN  THE  BEST  MANNER, 

AND  ON  THE  MOST  REASONABLE  TERMS. 

Power  Preaswork,  on  the  improved  Adams  Press,  done  in  the  best  manner,  and  on 
the  most  reasonable  terms. 

fg*  Particular  attention  given  to  Wood-Cut  Printing, 
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MERCHANTS’  MAGAZINE  AND  COMMERCIAL  REVIEW. 

Establittlied  July^  1839. 

BY  FREEMAN  HUNT,  EDITOR  AND  PROPRIETOR. 

PUBLISHKD  MONTHLY. 

At  142  Fulton-street,  New  York — At  Fire  Dollars  per  Annum. 


The  MERCHANTS’  MAGAZINE  AND  COMMERCIAL  REVIEW 
is  deToted  to  TRADE,  COMMERCE,  and  NAVIGATION— BANKING,  CUR- 
RENCY. and  EINANCE— MERCANTILE  and,  MARITIME  LAW— FIRE 
MARINE,  and  LIFE  INSURANCE— OCEAN  and  INLAND  NAVI- 
GATION-NAUTICAL INTELLIGENCE— INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS— 
including  CANALS,  RAILWAYS,  and  PLANK  ROADS— RIVERS  and 
HARBORS,  and  in  general  all  subjects  involving  the  great  Commercial  and  Indus- 
trial Interests  of  the  Country  and  the  World. 

It  has  been  ever  tlie  constant  aim,  and  untiring  effort  of  the  Editor  and  Pro- 
prietor to  make  the  Work,  at  once,  a journal  of  the  latest  Commercial  Intelligence, 
and  a standard  Library  of  Reference  on  all  topics  of  Trade,  not  less  indispensable  to 
the  Statesman,  Political  Economist,  Jurist,  Financier,  Banker,  Broker,  Ship  Mas- 
ter, Ship  Builder,  Mechanic,  and  Manufacturer,  than  to  the  Merchant  and  Business 
Man  ; and  from  the  necessarily  comprehensive  range  of  its  discus^^ions  and  its  Statis- 
tics, taking  in,  as  it  does,  every  subject  in  the  wide  field  of  Commerce,  the  pages  of  the 
Magazine  wiU  always  be  found  to  embody  a vast  fund  of  Knowlege  for  the  Farmer, 
also— for  Uie  Cotton  Planter  of  the  South,  and  the  Grain  Grower  of  the  North. 

The  Editor  and  Proprietor  has  endejivored  to  infuse  into  his  Magazine  a national 
spirit  and  character,  by  securing  the  aid  of  able  correspondents  in  all  parts  of  our  wide- 
spread Republic,  and  by  exhibiting  the  resources  of  every  State  and  Territory  of  the 
Union.  On  mooted  pouits  in  political  economy,  banking,  and  the  principles  of  trade, 
he  has  freely  admitted  articles  advocating  antagonhstic  doctrines  and  opiuioiLs;  and, 
while  it  is  his  great  aim  to  exhibit  facts,  and  emViody  the  scientific  and  practical  opera- 
tinos  of  Commerce,  the  Magazine  will  be  ever  open  to  the  free  and  fair  discussion  of 
every  subject  legitimately  fulling  within  its  general  scope  and  its  original  design. 

The  number,  for  December,  1 862,  completed  the  tw  enty-seventh  semi-annual  volume 
ofthe  Merchant^  Magazine,  The  work  has  be  en  enlarged  more  than  one-third  since  its 
commencement  in  July,  1839,  and  each  volume  now  contains  nearly  Eight  Hundred 
octavo  pages.  A few  complete  sets  of  the  Magazine  may  be  obtained  at  the  publish- 
er’s  office,  142  Ful ton-street.  New  York,  neatly  and  substantially  bound,  for  Two  Dol- 
lars AND  A Half  per  volume. 

Cbambkr  or  CuMMKRCK  or  PARif!,  Paris,  26  December,  1850. 

Mr.  Frxkmar  Hcnt. 

Sir  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Paris,  having  had  occasion  to  consult  Iho  Mapizine  wbleh 
you  have  publislied  for  so  many  years  past  could  not  but  fully  appreciate  Us  great  merit.  iLhoa  re- 
marked the  sustained  zeal  and  care  with  which  you  have  brought  together  In  its  pages,  statistical 
matter  of  the  highest  interest,  ns  well  as  disquisitions  of  the  utmost  importance  and  utility ; und  lb« 
Chamber  knows  of  no  better  way  of  testifying  its  appreciation  of  your  wtu  k,  thiui  by  subscribing  for 
the  Magazine  for  Its  Library.  The  Treasurer  hn  been  directed  to  charge  one  of  our  convspoiideitUi 
In  New  York  with  this  duir,  and  also  to  forw  ards  to  you  this  letter,  which  we  conclude  ^ir,  by  offering 
you  the  assurances  of  our  highest  consideration. 

lloRACK  Say,  Secretary.  LEGENTIL,  President  of  the  Chamber. 

At  a stated  meeting  of  the  Pbfladolpbla  Board  of  Trade-  held  on  Monday  evening,  April  21at,  1851, 
the  following  resolutions  were  adopted,  without  a dissenting  voice:— 

Htaolved^  That  the  Board  of  Trade  viewing  the  imiioriance  of  a puldicatlon,  which  condenses  in  no 
attractive  and  enduring  form,  general  intormation  and  stuiistics  relating  to  the  ctimmercial  and  indus- 
trial pursuits  of  our  conuiry,  venture  to  recommend  “ HvnCs  MerrhnviJi"*  Ma/rnime  and  CiwtmerrtaJ 
Jirrincy^  as  possessing  the^  requhsltcs  in  an  eminent  degree,  and  inist  their  fellow-citizens  may  bo 
induced  to  eucoiirage  Krkxman  Hunt,  Esq.,  in  his  arduous  labors  by  becoming  subscribers  to  his 
Iteriodical. 

Refoicedt  That  a copy  of  the  foregoing  Resolntion  be  furnished  Mr.  Hi  nt,  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board. 

TliOS.  P.  COPE,  President.  C.  C.  Childs,  Seaetary. 

CiwriKNATi  Cbawbxr  Of  CoMMKRct,  February  4th,  1851, 

At  a meeting  of  the  Cincinnati  Chamber  of  Commerce,  February  4ib,  1851,  the  fullowiug  resnlti- 
Lions  were  unanimously  adople<l 

Re$»lved^  That  Hunt’s  JHrrcknnt$^  Mafaune  and  Comntcrrial  Rrrintj  Is  a work  of  great  interait 
sod  atilily,  and  is  sigimlly  adapted  to  inform  the  merchants  u|Mm  the  numerous  fuels  relative  to  the 
foreign  and  Intenial  trade  of  the  country.  Its  moiiufuctures  and  agricuUiirat  statistics;  and  that  the 
thaoks  of  the  roercmiUIc  community  are  due  to  its  editor,  Fraeman  Hunt,  Esq.,  for  Uie  Induitqr  Rhd 
ability  with  which  he  has  amductiHl  it  for  so  many  years. 

Rtjudvtd*  That  we  recomtnuud  its  more  general  circulation,  and  that  a copy  of  tiieso  Resolntloiui  be 
forwarded  to  Ma.  Udnt.  Kicuaru  k-jUTU,  Hvcnxiuj, 


CLXX. 


new  ^oHEj  freeman  hunt,  No.  142  F'"ITON  STREET. 

ni'ncr  iv . PVT’umnp  m,  omrirMo  ^ - 


^ferch^tntfi'  ^fafJazihe  Advertiser, 

HE  NET  L.  FOSf¥^ 

LATE  “BOOTH  & FOSTER,” 


AXD 

OUTFITTING  ESTABLISHMENT, 

(27  Caiir(!ati(lt-sl.t  a few  doore  belotv  (he  n'cvlorn  Hotel.) 

Wholesale  <&  Retail. 


The  subscriber  would  <all  the  attention  of  Country  Merchants  and  otherd  visitinir 
the  City  to  Ins  lar^^e  und  fasluonuble  stock  of  Cwriu.vo,  lo  which  he  has  recently 
luiide  huger  aocc.>sioni>,  to  meet  the  increasing  putruiiiige  of  his  establishment  The 
•aanulac^red  deuurtmeiit  is  ^uducted  by  men  of  lung  experience  and  acknowledged 
^Aste,  which,  added  to  lus  faciliUes  fur  purchasing,  renders  his  stock  the  most  at- 
tractive and  cheapest  of  any  to  be  found  in  the  City.  The  custom  department  is  at 
all  tunes  filled  \>  lUi  the.  latent  and  most  desirable  styles  of  goods,  and  is  increased  from 
tune  to  time  witli  the  latecit  importations. 

Gentlemen  requirmg  an  outfit  can  be  furnished  at  once  from  the  shelves  with  a fash- 
loirable  «qtiitl  in  style  and  quality  to  the  best  that  can  be  found  in  the  United 
r*'  the  usual  custom  price.  A full  assortment  of 

shirts  Colhu^,  Under-sliirts  and  Drawers,  Cravats,  Stocks,  Hosiery—in  short,  every- 
dung  belonging  to  the  gentlenjnn’s  wardrobe.  FuUsuits  furnished  to  order  at  a few 
hours  notice,  and  sent  tu  any  part  of  the  United  States. 

H.  L.  FOSTER. 


SPiliiijG,  BKADLEY,  & 3UFF0M, 

HOAIESTIC  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

22  BROAD  AND  20  NEW-STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

AfiENTs  for  the  sale  (exclusively  on  commission)  of— 

IrRAHiTEViLLE  Co.  (South  Carolina,)  Heavy  Cottons. 

Kempton’s,  Pantaloon  Stofis,  Denims,  Sliirting  Stripes,  dtc. 

Slaters’  Shirting  Stripes,  Ticks,  Plain  Coituas,  &e. 

Brown  and  Bleached  Cottons,  from  tlie  Lockwood,  Harris,  Ballou,  Lip- 
pin,  Warwick,  Warren,  Holyoke,  Powliattan,  lamesrille,  Masonville,  Adams, 
and  various  other  establishments.  Also,  a great  variety  of 

WOOLENS, 

Co^isUng  of  Cloths,  Cassimeres,  (Plain  and  Fancy,)  Sheeps  Greys,  Tweeds, 
STatinets,  Kentucky  Jeans,  Plaid  Linseys,  Kerseys,  Cloakings,  Flannels,  &c. 

Also,  a large  assortment  of 

PRINTING  CLOTHS 

^nd  Drown  Cottons,  adapted  to  Bleachmg  and  Dyeing, 

CoTTus  AND  Wool  purchased  on  Commission,  with  funds  in  hand,  or  ad 
yanced  to  Manufacturers  on  Consignments  of  Goods. 

A full  assortment  of  Knit  ShirU  aud  Drawers  of  best  makes. 
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Art.  I.— FISHERIES  OF  TIE  AMERICAN  SEAS.* 

Among  the  documents  accompanying  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  is  an  elaborate  history  of  the  fisheries  pursued  in  the 
American  seas,  by  all  the  nations  that  have  hitherto  visited  tnem,  prepared 
in  conformity  to  a request  of  the  late  Secretary,  by  Hon.  Lorenzo  Sabine, 
of  Farmingham,  Mass.  Mr.  Sabine  has  been  for  some  years  known  as  one 
of  the  ablest  and  best  informed  writers  in  the  country  upon  the  subject  of 
the  fisheries,  and  chiefly  upon  this  ground  was  elected  a member  of  the  late 
Congress,  from  the  then  IVth  district  of  Massachusetts,  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  death  of  Hon.  Benjamin  Thompson,  although  of  that  district 
the  fisheries  could  scarcely  be  called  an  important  interest.  Mr.  Sabine  has 
been  for  upwards  of  twenty  years  engaged  in  collecting  the  material  for  his 
history,  which,  although  extending  to  above  three  hundred  pages,  he  avers, 
comprehends  but  a “ part  ” of  his  plan.  Of  course  a great  amount  of  in- 
teresting matter  is  brought  together,  and  the  work  is  well  worth  the  peru- 
sal of  those  who  would  understand  the  concerns  of  a business  which  has 
occupied  a leading  place  among  the  interests  of  all  the  great  commercial 
nations. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  follow  the  chronological  detail  of  Mr.  Sabine’s 
facts,  as  a series  of  historical  and  statistical  essays  upon  the  fisheries,  from 
the  pen  of  the  present  writer,  have  lately  been  published  in  the  MerchanU^ 
Magazine,\  Attention  will  be  paid  to  Mr.  Sabine’s  treatment  of  certain 
points,  and  some  of  his  facts  will  be  noticed,  but  the  main  design  is  to  give 
a supplementary  chapter  to  the  former  articles,  composed  of  matter  which 
we  have  bad  for  some  time  on  hand  for  that  purpose,  and  mainly  derived 
from  sources  which  it  would  appear  Mr.  Sabine  has  either  not  consulted  or 
has  made  but  a limited  use  of.  Let  us  not  be  understood  as  qualifying  the 
opinion  just  expressed.  If  our  historian  has  not  made  use  of  all  available 


* Report  on  the  Principal  Fisheries  of  the  Amerfeen  Reas : By  Ijorenzo  Babine. 
t Bee  MtrcktMU*  Mmgatinij  vol.  uvL,  pp.  19, 159, 887,  416. 
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resources,  the  fact  is  quite  consistent  with  a range  and  depth  of  research 
upon  which  few  writers,  on  whatever  subject,  have  the  temerity  to  venture ; 
and  which  we  the  more  appreciate  as  that  thia  subject  is  one,  in  its  nature 
so  inherently  dry,  and  affording  so  slight  promise  of  pecuniary  remunera- 
tion, that  the  prolonged  labor  of  Mr.  Sabine  bears  much  the  aspect  of  an 
act  of  self-devotion.  And  there  is  less  reason  for  complaint,  as  that  within 
the  somewhat  extended  limits  of  the  work,  there  is  very  little  matter  which 
is  not  well  worth  its  room.  But  a few  suggestions  as  to  what  wc  deem 
deficiencies  will  not  be  considered  captious,  and  may  be  of  service  to  the 
author  in  completing  the  other  portion  of  his  design,  or  in  revising  the 
present  for  republication,  should  he  intend  to  put  it  in  a better  form. 

In  the  opening  of  his  subject  we  meet  with  some  disappointment.  The 
part  which  relates  to  the  earliest  visitation  of  the  American  seas,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  fishery,  so  lightly  touched  upon,  is,  we  think,  well  worth  a 
chapter  to  itself,  involving  as  it  does  the  very  interesting  question  of  the 
first  European  discovery  of  the  American  continent  It  strikes  us  that 
judicious  historians,  usually  so  considered,  whom  Mr.  Sabine  seems  too 
much  inclined  to  follow,  have  been  rather  too  free  doubters  in  regard  to 
everything  of  a traditionary  character  connected  with  the  latter  great  event. 
In  their  style  our  author  simply  mentions  in  one  place  the  tradition  of  the 
Biscayan  fishermen  having  visited  Newfoundland  before  the  time  of  Colum- 
bus, which  is  instantly  “dismissed,”  as  entirely  improbable,  it  not  being 
even  thought  worth  while  to  give  the  date  of  the  pretended  voyage.  It  is 
stated  to  have  taken  place  about  the  year  1400,  a period  which  has  at  least 
not  one  common  objection  of  traditionary  matters,  of  extending  its  preten- 
sions to  an  absurdly  remote  antiquity.  Yet,  at  another  place,  he  mentions 
respectfully  the  map  of  Andre  Bianco,  constructed  in  1436,  which,  he  says, 
“ authorizes  the  conjecture  that  Newfoundland  was  known  to  fishermen  be- 
fore the  voyage  of  Cabot  in  1497.”  However  that  may  be,  we  think  that 
when  the  hai^ly  and  adventurous  character  of  the  Biscayan  fishermen,  their 
situation,  the  long  previous  use  of  the  mariner’s  compass,  together  with  the 
great  and  continual  indebtedness  of  the  world  to  the  accidents  of  navigation 
for  the  progress  of  discovery  are  considered,  there  is  no  vast  improbabilty 
in  the  story  of  those  fishermen  having  been  at  Newfoundland.  And  the 
occasion  for  incredulity  is  still  further  decreased  when  we  are  told,  as  an 
undoubted  fact,  that  the  English,  who  were  very  far  from  being  a maritime 
people  at  this  period,  were  fishing  upon  the  shores  of  Iceland,  before  1415, 
being  then  within  a few  hundred  miles  of  the  coast  of  Greenland. 

Of  the  Icelandic  discovery  of  Newfoundland  or  Labrador  Mr.  Sabine 
makes  no  mention  whatever, — yet  to  us  the  record  of  the  event  appears 
quite  as  well  substantiated,  and  its  occurrence  quite  as  much  a probability 
as  that  of  any  other  matter  recorded  in  other  annals  of  the  years  1000  and 
1001.  But  we  leave  this  topic  for  another  occasion,  and  come  to  undis- 
puted history. 

In  1497,  John  and  Sebastian  Cabot  made  the  discovery  of  both  New- 
foundland and  Labrador — the  former  was  long  supposed  to  have  been  tlieir 
Prima  Vistu,  but  it  is  now  considered  their  “ first-seen”  land  was  the  Lab- 
rador coast.  On  their  return,  in  the  account  published  by  Sebastian,  he 
mentioned  among  the  resources  of  the  new  region,  that  “ it  yieldeth  plenty 
of  fish,  and  those  very  great,  as  scales,  and  those  which  we  call  salmons : 
there  are  soles,  also,  above  a yard  in  length  ; but  especially  there  is  great 
abundance  of  that  kiude  of  ^h  which  savages  call  ^acea/oor,”  (the  codfish.) 
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Of  the  next  voyage  made  by  Sebastian,  in  1498,  no  account  was  published. 
It  is  denied  that  he  landed  on  the  coasts,  and  yet  we  find  it  stated  by  Eng- 
lish writers  that  he  carried  back  a valuable  cargo.  If  he  did  not  land  at  all, 
of  what  could  this  cargo  consist  but  Juth  ? 

In  1500,  Gaspar  Cortoreal,  in  the  service  of  the  king  of  Portugal,  was  at 
L'lbrador,  a fact  which  Sabine  does  not  mention.  He  too  carried  back  a 
valuable  cargo,  but  not  taken  from  the  seas.  Cortoreal  was  a “ fisher  of 
men,”  and  his  fare  consisted  of  fifty  Indians.  He  undertook  soon  after  to 
repeat  the  enterprise,  but  failed,  homing,  probably,  himself  the  “ prey  of 
fishes.” 

At  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  America,  the  regulations  of  the  Catholic 
church  regarding  food  were  rigorously  observed  in  every  Christian  country 
of  Europe,  and  fish  was  a prime  article  in  every  market.  The  quantity 
consumed  was  immense,  and  the  increasing  demand,  together  with  the 
peculiar  fluctuations  to  which  the  fishing  business  is  ever  subject,  and  which 
were  exemplified  several  times  in  the  total  disappearance  of  herring  from 
the  coast  of  Sweden,  where  a very  extensive  fishery  was  at  other  times  car- 
ried on,  it  became  doubtful  if  the  supply  would  long  hold  out.  The  excite- 
ment which  followed  the  voyage  of  Cabot  and  other  adventurers,  was  not 
alone  that  passion  for  products  like  those  of  the  East,  of  which  historians 
speak  as  the  sole  idea  existing  in  regard  to  the  new  world.  There  was  a 
fishing  excitement  following  Cabot’s  account  of  the  great  abundance  and 
variety  of  fish  there  found.  It  was  hoped,  now,  to  obtain  plenty  for  all  de- 
mands, and  to  provide  also  an  agreeable  diversity,  in  place  of  the  unbroken 
monotony  of  the  pickled  herring  of  the  Dutch.  The  hope  of  fortunes 
prompted  merchants  to  undertake  the  enterprise  of  an  American  fishery. 
France  led  in  the  business,  making  regular  voyages  there,  at  least  as  early 
as  1504.  Of  England,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  the  first  accounts  are  in  1517, 
when  there  were  fifty  vessels  of  all  sorts  at  Newfoundland.  While  England 
adventured  so  far  for  the  sake  of  fish,  the  rich  fishery  on  her  own  coast  was 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch,  who  were,  for  that  reason,  contented  to 
oflfer  them  no  competition  at  Newfoundland. 

Out  of  the  success  of  this  early  fishery  arose  the  attempts  of  the  French 
to  settle  Canada,  in  1534,  and  of  the  English  to  colonize  Newfoundland,  in 
1636,  both  eflbrts  being  unsuccessful. 

We  come  now  to  the  commencement  of  a series  of  acts  adopted  by  the 
English  government  for  the  encouragement  of  their  fisheries  in  America, 
which  we  design  particularly  to  notice.  This  is  one  point  on  which  we 
wish  Mr.  Sabine  had  bestowed  more  attention.  Nothing  would  have  better 
illustrated  the  main  branch  of  his  subject,  the  progress  of  the  fisheries  of 
the  United  States,  than  a full  exposition  of  the  English  measures  regarding 
the  fisheries,  and  of  the  results  thereby  produced.  Had  he  seen  and  well 
examined  the  voluminous  commercial  compilations*  of  Anderson  and 
McPherson,  he  could  hardly  have  restrained  himself  the  pleasure  of  a new 
feature  in  his  work,  immensely  augmenting  its  value. 

The  first  of  these  measures  of  encouragement  was  an  act  of  parliament  in 
1548,  imposing  a heavy  penalty  on  all  who  should  eat  flesh  on  fish-days. 
Another  act  of  the  same  year  forbid  the  admiralty  officers  to  make  exac- 
tions for  the  privilege  of  carrying  on  this  fishery.  In  1563,  parliament  de- 
clared it  unlawful  to  eat  flesh  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  affixing  a 


• AniuJa  of  Oonunerce  from  the  EarUesi  Times  to  the  Year  1800,  in  4 toIs. 
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penalty  of  £3,  except  by  special  license  purchased  of  the  governnaent.  The 
purpose  directly  professed  in  this  act,  was  the  increase  of  the  shipping, 
while,  to  show  its  freedom  of  religious  motive,  a penalty  was  affixed  to 
the  utterance  of  any  sentiment  subjecting  human  salvation  to  the  papal 
dietetics. 

In  1577,  according  to  the  statements  which  we  have  before  given,  the 
French  had  engaged  in  the  American  fisheries,  150  vessels;  Spain  had 
about  100  vessels;  Portugal  bad  50;  while  England  had  but  15 — total 
815.  A part  of  the  Engl^h  fishery  is  said  to  have  been  still  at  Iceland, 
accounting  for  their  diminutive  fleet  at  the  banks ; the  fact  is,  however,  that 
England  was  then  really  very  humble  in  her  fisheries,  as  she  was  also  in  re- 
gard to  Commerce.  But  it  is  stated,  and  Mr.  Sabine  repeats  the  story,  that 
the  English  vessels  at  Newfoundland  being  the  largest,  exercised  a protec- 
tive office  over  the  fleets  of  the  other  nations,  and  exacted  a tribute  therefor. 
This  is  a beautiful  picture  of  the  fraternal  harmony  of  the  nations  of  Europe 
in  America,  such  as  it  would  have  been  better  for  America  could  we  have 
seen  more  of  in  later  times, — but  against  whom  did  the  English  ships  pro- 
tect their  confiding  charge  ? Not  against  any  other  commercial  nation,  for 
excepting  those  Whose  ships  were  fishing  peacefully  together  here,  not  an- 
other nation  bad  a vessel  in  those  waters.  Not  against  each  other,  for  were 
there  not  already  quiet,  what  check  would  the  15  English  vessels,  large  as 
they  were,  afiford  against  either  the  150  French,  the  100  Spanish,  or  even 
the  50  Portuguese  ? Not  against  outlaws  to  alt  nations,  for  how  should 
their  few  vessels  be  better  security  to  the  other  large  fleets  against  marau- 
ders, than  they  had  in  themselves  ? 

The  Spanish  and  Portuguese  enterprise  in  the  fisheries  was  at  this  period 
at  its  height.  Thereafter  their  vessels  at  Newfoundland  rapidly  decreased, 
and  they  soon  abandoned  the  pursuit  altogether,  in  the  stronger  excitement 
attending  the  colonization  of  South  America,  leaving  the  French  and  English 
to  share  the  fishery  between  them,  and  to  contend  for  the  mastery  in  ^ose 
seas  and  adjoining  regions. 

In  1602,  Bartholomew  Gosnold,  accomplishing  the  first  direct  voyage 
from  Europe  to  the  coast  of  North  America,  (all  other  navigators  having 
reached  it  by  way  of  the  West  Indies,)  commenced  the  I^ew  England  fish- 
ery, giving  its  present  name  to  Cape  Cod,  on  account  of  the  multitude  of 
codfish  which  he  took  near  it.  Gosnold  described  this  region  as  affording 
much  better  fishing  than  Newfoundland,  as  did  also  Capt.  John  Smith,  who 
came  over  in  1614,  and  returned  with  a cargo  of  47,000  fish,  taken  on  the 
New  England  coast,  which  made  a profit  for  the  adventurers  of  about 
♦7,000,  This  was  a good  attestation  of  his  account,  and  accordingly  we 
find,  by  1622,  35  English  ships  profitably  fishing  on  the  N.  E.  coast. 

Mr.  Sabine  endeavors  to  show  that  the  fisheries  led  to  the  settlement  of 
New  England,  and  that  a leading  motive  with  even  the  free  temple  seeking 
Puritans,  was  in  visions  of  weir  and  seine.  That  the  general  enterprise  of 
the  sea  entered  much  more  deeply  into  the  causes  of  American  colonization, 
throughout,  than  it  has  been  the  fashion  of  historians  to  narrate,  is  very  cer- 
tain. That  they  deemed  it  an  advantage  in  the  country,  before  emigrating 
to  it,  that  its  seas  were  plentifully  provided  with  fish,  which  would  lessen  the 
contingencies  of  an  infant  agriculture,  and  prove  a permanent  source  of  pro- 
fit in  advanced  stages  of  colonization,  needs  no  attempt  at  proof.  But  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  Plymouth  colony  did  not  intend  to  settle  in 
the  particular  region  whose  ocean  riches  were  supposed  to  be  the  most  abun- 
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dant  And  although  when  landed  destitute  on  the  sandy  coast  of  Cape 
Cod  Bay,  they  eagerly  seized  on  the  “ blessings  of  the  bay”  as  the  only  al- 
ternative with  starvation,  we  must  acquit  them  of  the  charge  of  any  peculiar 
sensitiveness  to  the  temptation  of  either  the  “dry”  or  “ pickled”  kinds,  or 
of  any  ambition  to  outdo  the  world  in  the  quality  of  their  “ brands.”  No 
men  who  ever  founded  a state  were  so  thoroughly  imbued  with  a single  ele- 
Yaied  idea,  or  set  up  a material  kingdom  embracing  so  much  of  the  empire 
of  masculine  spirit  as  did  the  Mayflower  colony.  Trade  and  fishery  had 
more  influence  in  eflecUng  the  settlement  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  in  re- 
gard to  New  Hampshire,  ih  is  probable  that  fishing  establishments,  with 
saw-mills  and  trading  agencies,  were  the  only  ideas  that  entered  the  heads 
of  Gorges  and  Mason. 

In  1613,  Capt.  Samuel  Argal,  with  a squadron  of  thirteen  vessels,  from 
Virginia,  broke  up  a French  settlement  at  Mount  Desert  Island,  on  the  coast 
of  Maine,  and  another  at  Port  Royal,  and  on  the  return  from  the  same  ex- 
pedition, compelled  the  Dutch  in  New  York  to  acknowledge  English  su- 
premacy. All  this  was  efiected  by  a flotilla  of  fishing  vessels,  which  indi- 
cates the  very  early  existence  of  a respectable  fishing  interest  in  Virginia. 

In  1621  commenced  the  dispute  occasioned  by  the  attempt  of  the  English 
company  which  had  obtained  the  grant  of  New  England,  to  monopolize  all 
the  trade  and  fisheries  of  its  waters.  The  Commons  House,  which  had  now 
become  a bold  advocate  of  popular  rights,  nobly  sustained  the  cause  of  free 
fahingy  and  finally  frustrated  the  company's  endeavors,  backed  as  they  were 
by  the  regal  support  This  dispute,  continued  in  the  next  reign,  was  one 
among  the  causes  that  6nally  brought  Charles  to  the  block,  and  made  Eng- 
land temporarily  a republic. 

In  1639,  Massachusetts  passed  her  first  act  for  the  encouragement  of  the 
fisheries,  exempting  all  vessels  employed  in  taking  or  carrying  fish,  from  all 
duties  and  taxes  for  seven  years,  and  all  fishermen  from  military  duty  during 
their  season  of  business. 

The  English  vessels  in  the  Newfoundland  fishery,  according  to  Anderson, 
had  risen  in  1618  to  above  two  hundred  sail,  and  furnished  Ml  Europe  with 
fish.  But  they  did  not  hold  their  ground ; the  occasion  of  which  Childs,  a 
leading  commercial  writer  of  the  time,  attributes  to  the  growing  liberty  in 
Europe  of  flesh-eating  on  fish* days,  and  also  to  the  increase  of  the  boat 
fishery  at  Newfoundland.  He  should  have  mentioned  also  the  increase  of 
the  French  fisheries.  Child  advised  the  displanting  of  Newfoundland,  as, 
besides  this  injury  to  English  fishing,  the  settlers  derived  all  their  neccessa- 
ries  from  New  England  and  Ireland,  England  herself  selling  them  nothing. 
As  royal  proclamations  requiring  the  strict  observance  of  Lent,  and  the  remit- 
tance of  the  duty  on  salt  and  other  articles  used  in  fishery,  had  failed  of 
the  desired  result,  this  sagacious  scheme,  worthy  of  a Stuart,  was  adopted, 
and  an  English  knight  was  sent  over  on  the  benevolent  mission  of  driving 
out  the  miserable  settlers  at  Newfoundland,  and  of  preventing  any  more 
from  coming  there.  The  interests  of  England  required  that  her  possessions 
should  be  wilderness,  and  over  nothing  else  was  the  monarch  who  could 
sanction  such  a project  fit  to  reign.  The  wretched  idea  was,  after  several 
years  of,  we  believe,  only  partially  successful  eflbrt,  abandoned.  Sabine  sup- 
poses this  measure  had  the  effect,  possibly,  to  increase  the  number  of  Eng- 
lish ships  in  the  fishery,  since  four  years  afterward,  (1674)  there  were  two 
hundred  and  seventy  employed,  but  it  is  far  more  likely  this  was  the  result 
of  the  Navigation  Act,  and  of  the  various  laws  passed  in  support  of  it,  which 
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had  the  effect  of  taking  the  commercial  concerns  of  the  Engheh  out  of  the 
hands  of  foreign  powers. 

It  was  about  this  time  the  New  England  fishermen  began  to  visit  regu- 
larly the  seas  adjoining  Newfoundland,  and  continued  to  do  so,  excepting 
the  interruption  of  the  frequent  wars,  in  which  their  sufferings  were  heavy, 
with  steady  increase  of  shipping.  The  extension  of  their  efforts  in  this  di- 
rection, tended  again  to  the  serious  reduction  of  the  English  fishery,  but  the 
depopulation  of  New  England  was  a matter  that^even  Sir  Josiah  Child  ap- 
pears not  to  have  suggested,  nor  even  Charles  I.  dreamed  of  undertaking. 

In  1699  an  act  was  passed,  making  the  Newfoundland  fishery  free  to  all 
subjects,  and  providing  that  the  captain  of  the  first  fishing  schooner  that  ar- 
rived at  Newfoundland,  in  every  year,  should  be  admiral  for  the  season,  the 
second  vice,  and  the  third  rear-admiral,  the  three  jointly  to  administer  a sort 
of  discretionary  regulation,  the  only  government  granted  to  the  people  of 
the  island. 

The  war  of  Queen  Anne  broke  out  in  1702,  and  the  French,  by  indefati- 
gable efforts,  and  a free  use  of  money,  it  is  said,  succeeded  in  effecting  an 
arrangement  for  continued  peace  in  regard  to  the  fisheries.  After  the  war, 
although  the  French  had  lost  most  of  their  ground,  their  fisheries  were 
pushed  forward  with  extraordinary  success,  and  the  English  were  obliged  to 
yield  many  of  the  European  markets.  In  1744,  they  had  employed  at 
Newfoundland,  <fec.,  five  hundred  and  sixty-four  vessels,  the  seamen  in  the 
business  were  27,500,  and  the  catch  1,441,500  quintals.  This  success  was 
effected  chiefly  by  the  vigorous  colonization  of  the  island  of  Cape  Breton, 
affording  a remarkable  contrast  with  the  policy  of  the  English  in  regard  to 
their  colony  at  Newfoundland. 

In  1746,  Louisburg,  the  capital  of  the  French  fisheries,  was  taken,  through 
the  energy  of  the  New  Englanders,  who  had  long  been  anxious  to  expel  the 
French  from  America,  as  being  the  only  rivals  whom  they  feared.  This  con- 
quest was  regarded  in  England  as  the  most  important  of  the  whole  war,  and 
the  commendations  bestowed  upon  the  colonies  were  very  liberal.  In  this 
single  year,  through  the  loss  of  this  place,  the  French  fishing  fleet  fell  to  be- 
low one  hundred  vessels.  At  the  peace  of  Aix-la  Chapelle,  in  1748,  how- 
ever, all  conquests  were  restored,  and  it  was  with  extreme  dissatisfaction  the 
New  Englanders  saw  the  French  reinstated  at  Louisburg,  and  all  that  they 
bad  accomplished  with  such  vast  effort  and  expense  thrown  away.  As  a 
rival  to  Louisburg,  however,  the  city  of  Halifax  was  founded  in  the  same 
year ; on  the  pet  design  of  building  up  here  a great  capital  of  their  own 
fisheries,  the  English  government  yearly  expended  large  sums,  which,  it  is 
said,  were  absolutely  necessary  to  keep  the  improvident  population  sent  out 
from  starvation.  Notwithstanding  all  the  anxious  cares  of  its  tender  nurse, 
the  board  of  trade  and  plantations,  the  bantling  wa©  scarcely  able  to  draw 
its  breath,  affording  a marked  contrast  with  the  vigorous  health  and  active 
growth  of  the  Cape  Breton  community. 

In  1756  war  again  broke  out,  one  of  the  alleged  causes  of  which  was  the 
aggressions  of  the  French  in  Nova  Scotia.  In  1759,  Louisburg  was  again 
made  the  grand  object  of  attack,  and  was  obliged  to  surrender  once  more  to 
the  irresistible  force  of  twenty  ships  of  the  line,  eighteen  frigates,  numerous 
smaller  vessels,  and  an  army  of  14,000  men.  It  was  declared  by  English 
statesmen,  that  sooner  than  it  should  be  again  restored,  they  would  cede  to 
the  French  their  own  town  of  Portsmouth,  the  grand  defence  of  the  English 
channel.  By  the  treaty  of  1763  Cape  Breton  was  confirmed  to  the  English, 
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and  the  French  retiuned  only  the  small  islands  of  Miguelon  and  St  Peters, 
with  a limited  privilege  on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland.  This  was  all  that 
now  remained  to  them  of  their  vast  and  promising  North  American  empire, 
which  had  extended  from  the  outlet  of  the  St  Lawrence  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Mississippi.  They  managed,  however,  still  to  keep  up  a respectable 
hshery,  and  one  of  the  troubles  of  the  English  afterward,  was  the  pro6t 
they  made  and  bestowed  through  an  illicit  trade  at  these  islands  with  the 
New  Englanders. 

The  New  England  people  had  also  long  carried  on  and  thriven  by  an  ille- 
gal trade  with  the  French,  Dutch,  and  Spanish  West  Indies.  Besides  their 
nsh,  they  exported  to  these  islands  horses,  live  cattle,  beef,  pork,  poultry, 
lumber,  ckc.,  taking  sugar,  molasses,  and  rum  in  return,  and  sometimes  Eu- 
ropean manufactures.  An  act  designed  to  put  an  end  to  this  traffic  was 
adopted  in*  1733,  but  had  never  b^n  enforced;  another  was  adopted  in 
1764,  at  the  same  time  with  the  act  imposing  duties  on  various  American 
imports  and  exports,  and  was  so  vigorously  enforced  as  to  cut  off  this  trade 
almost  entirely,  and  through  that  seriously  to  affect  the  fishery  and  other 
American  interests.  The  wisdom  of  this  act,  as  regarded  its  effect  upon  the 
British  interests,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  nearly  the  whole  pro- 
ceeds of  the  interdicted  trade  ultimately  were  expended  in  England  for  Brit- 
ish manufactures  to  be  used  in  the  colonies. 

The  series  of  insane  measures  to  which  this  act  belonged,  having  resulted 
in  the  assumption  of  a hostile  attitude  by  America,  one  of  the  first  acts  of 
parliament  in  the  year  1775,  was  that  of  depriving  the  New  England  colo- 
nies of  the  privileges  of  trade  and  fishery,  intending  thereby  to  starve  them 
into  submission,  Mr.  Sabine  gives  a very  interesting  synopsis  of  the  debates 
on  this  very  humane  proposition.  The  right  of  the  Americans  to  fish  upon 
the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  and  the  impolicy  of  the  restraint,  were  upheld 
in  the  Commons  by  Mr.  Dunning,  Gov.  Johnstone,  Sir  George  Saville,  Ed- 
mund Burke,  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  T.  Townsend,  Lord  John  Cavendish,  Mr.  Had- 
ley, &c. ; on  the  other  side  were  Lord  North,  the  Attorney  General,  Thur- 
low.  Sir  W.  Meredith,  Lord  Beauchamp,  Sir  Richard  Sutton,  Lord  Howe, 
Mr.  Jenkinson,  Mr.  Rice,  and  others.  In  the  Lords,  the  cause  of  the  Amer- 
icans was  supported  by  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  the  Duke  of  Manches- 
ter, Lord  Camden,  and  the  Earls  of  Shelburne  and  Abington,  and  the  gov- 
ernment proposition  was  advocated  by  the  Earls  Carlisle,  Denbigh,  and  Suf- 
folk, Viscount  Dudley,  Lord  Sandwich,  and  the  Duke  of  Grafton.  The  bill 
crushing  the  foreign  commerce  and  fishery  of  America,  passed  in  the  Com- 
mons by  188  to  68,  and  in  the  Peers,  by  73  to  21.  Thus  was  the  contu- 
macy of  New  England  to  be  punished,  and  the  non-importation  measure 
recommended  by  the  Congress,  retaliated. 

At  the  same  time,  the  occasion  was  seized  for  securing  to  England  the 
advantages  withdrawn  from  America,  by  the  offer  of  bounties  to  their  fish- 
ermen. To  each  of  the  first  twenty  five  British  vessels  landing  in  each  year, 
by  the  16th  July,  a cargo  of  10,000  fish  at  Newfoundland,  and  proceeding 
to  the  banks  for  a second  fare,  was  to  be  paid  £40 ; to  the  next  hundred  ves- 
sels £20  each,  and  £10  each  the  next  hundred.  Like  encouragements  were 
held  out  also  to  the  whale  fishery. 

Had  the  British  Government  allowed  the  fishermen  to  pursue  their  avoca- 
tion unrestricted — a liberty  which  was  stated  by  Gov.  Johnstone  to  have 
been  granted  to  the  French  fishermen  in  a former  war — England  would  no 
doubt  have  averted  from  her  Commerce  a very  considerable  part  of  the  de- 
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Btruction  with  which  it  was  visited  in  this  war.  Denied  the  parsnit  which 
they  would  have  chosen  still  to  adhere  to,  so  long  as  it  could  be  safely  con* 
tinued,  in  preference  to  the  uncertainties  of  privateering,  the  New  England 
fishermen  had  no  other  resource  led  but  to  seek  a subsistence  by  preying 
upon  the  trade  of  those  who  had  robbed  them  of  an  occupation.  Of  the 
200,000  tons  of  British  shipping  sacrificed  during  the  war,  it  may  be  assumed 
that  at  least  one-half  was  the  penalty  of  the  act  of  1775,  banishing  the  Amer- 
icans from  their  old  fishing  grounds,  of  which  ministers  had  so  flippantly 
talked  as  an  act  that,  beside  starving  the  Americans,  was,  by  increasing  the 
British  fisheries,  to  augment  the  gains  of  the  British  trade. 

One  great  object  with  the  Congresses  of  the  Revolution  was  the  capture 
of  the  fishing  region  from  the  English,  to  efifect  which,  and  to  secure  the  al- 
liance of  the  French,  they  were  willing  to  grant  to  them  equal  rights  in  the 
waters,  and  the  possession  of  one-half  the  island  of  Newfoundland,  should  it 
be  conquered.  This  ofifer  was  pressed  upon  the  French  cabinet  in  17 76, and 
kept  before  them  until  the  final  treaty  in  1778. 

The  continuation  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  United  States  in  the 
fisheries  at  the  peace,  was  eflfected  principally,  as  has  been  oflen  repeated,  by 
the  firmness  of  John  Adams.  Congress,  in  1779,  had  adopted  a modified 
motion  of  Mr.  Gerry,  making  the  right  to  the  free  use  of  the  ancient  grounds 
an  ultimatum,  not  to  a treaty  of  peace,  but  to  a treaty  of  Commerce,  to  fol- 
low or  accompany  that  of  peace.  The  New  England  States  were  desirous 
that  the  acknowledgment  of  their  right  should  be  incorporated  in  the  treaty 
of  peace,  and  thus  be  placed  on  the  same  basis  as  their  independence — and 
they  were  ready  to  continue  the  war  until  that  concession  should  be  made. 
But  other  States  were  willing  to  sacrifice  the  fisheries  entirely  for  the  sake  of 
peace,  and  the  bitter  discussions  on  this  point  were  concluded  by  compro- 
mising on  the  foregoing  agreement.  But  in  1781,  Congress  was  so  anxious 
for  peace  that  even  this  ground  was  deliberately  given  up,  and  the  fisheries 
were  left  entirely  at  the  discretion  of  the  commissioners — the  act  of  revoca- 
tion implying,  of  course,  that  the  entire  claim  might  bo  abandoned,  if  they 
chose  to  yield  it.  So  disastrous  an  issue  was  happily  averted,  and  our  rights 
in  those  seas,  for  the  acquisition  of  which  by  England,  American  blood  and 
American  treasure  had  been  sO  freely  lavished,  were  placed  upon  the  same 
indestructible  basis  with  American  nationality.  In  this  result,  the  American 
commissioners  overcame  the  combined  obstacles  of  the  apathy  of  Congress, 
the  unwillingness  of  the  British  commissioners,  the  untiring  influence  of  nu- 
merous loyalists  who  had  fled  to  England,  and  the  secret  opposition  of  their 
ally.  Mr.  Sabine,  indeed,  thinks  the  American  commissioners  were  “ mis- 
taken ” in  their  idea  that  the  French  Government  was  willing  to  sacrifite 
their  claims  in  the  proposed  mutual  treaty,  but  we  do  not  see  on  what  rea- 
sonable grounds.  He  tells  us  himself,  before,  that  “ the  fact  is  now  well 
ascertained  that  they  [the  French]  were  averse  to  the  design  against  Canada, 
and  that  from  the  first  it  was  their  settled  policy  to  leave  that  colony  and 
Nova  Scotia  dependencies  of  England.”  It  was  because  France,  acting  upon 
the  principle  that  the  more  England  conceded  to  America  the  le.'^s  would  she 
be  willing  to  yield  to  France,  manifested  a design  to  purchase  sundry  privi- 
leges for  herself  at  the  cost  of  her  ally,  that  the  American  commissioners 
took  the  bold  step  of  negotiating  a separate  peace,  in  direct  violation  of  the 
most  explicit  instructions,  and  at  the  hazard  of  incurring  French  hostility. 
We  believe  no  political  writer  in  the  United  States  has  ever  thought  fit  to 
condemn  that  step : yet  if  the  French  Government  were  so  purely  actuated 
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hy  good  faith  and  unselfishness  as  Mr.  Sabine  assumes  in  imputing  this  nUs- 
take  to  tlie  commissioners,  their  act  most  flagrantly  compromised  the  national 
honor,  and  should  have  met  the  reprobation  of  every  honest  man. 

During  the  war,  Newfoundland  and  Nova  Scotia,  the  former  of  which 
especially  bad  before  depended  considembly  on  supplies  from  the  colonies, 
were  in  a very  distressed  state,  and  England,  though  part  of  the  time  afflicted 
with  a scarcity  of  grain  herself,  was  obliged  to  allow  yearly  exports  of  food 
to  these  places.  In  1784,  Newfoundland  was  in  a starving  condition,  and 
Parliament  granted  to  them  the  privilege  of  importing  bread,  flour,  and  live 
stock  from  the  United  States  in  British  vessels.  During  the  latter  part  of 
the  war,  Canada  also  had  been  unable  to/eed  herself,  and  the  British  West 
Indies,  deprived  of  their  usual  American  supplies,  had  suffered  deeply. 

Immediately  upon  the  peace,  many  of  the  British  merchants  made  vigor- 
ous efforts  for  the  establisWent  of  the  freest  possible  commercial  relations 
.with  the  United  States ; a great  part  were  even  desirous  that  the  barriers  of 
the  Navigation  Act  should  be  so  far  broken  down  as  to  admit  the  United 
States  vessels  as  freely  into  the  British  West  Indies  as  if  still  British  subjects. 
The  Government  seemed  desirous  to  renew  the  intercourse,  but  was  deter- 
mined to  treat  the  Americans  entirely  as  foreigners,  to  which  they  could  not 
in  reason  complain,  although  they  were  very  much  incensed  when  they  found 
they  were  not  to  have  any  advantages  over  other  foreigners  in  the  West 
Indies.  An  order  in  council  of  1783,  prohibited  their  fish  from  being  carried 
thither,  in  which  it  was  supposed  they  might  have  been  indulged  but  for 
tory  influence.  Mr.  Sabine  credits  that  class  for  this  disfavor ; but  we  think 
no  man  who  has  acquainted  himself  with  the  general  commercial  policy  of 
England  at  that  time,  by  following  the  series  of  enactments  relating  to  trade 
from  the  time  of  the  navigation  laws,  could  come  down  to  the  events  of  1783 
with  the  slightest  anticipation  that  the  government  would  act  in  this  partic- 
ular otherwise  than  as  it  did.  It  was  her  unvarying  policy  to  allow  no  for- 
eign nation  to  supply  either  herself  or  one  of  her  colonies  with  what  either 
she  herself  or  another  colony  could  provide,  nor  even  to  permit  one  colony 
to  export  to  another,  or,  indeed,  make  for  its  own  use  any  articles  which  she 
could  supply  to  them  both.  For  some  years  after  the  war,  the  English  Gov- 
ernment, to  the  obvious  detriment  of  their  West  India  colonies,  endeavored 
to  limit  their  dependence  for  articles  of  food  and  lumber  to  Canada  and 
Nova  Scotia,  until  the  inability  of  those  unprosperous  provinces  to  meet  their 
wants  was  fully  exhibited. 

Mr.  Sabine  takes  the  position — which  is,  we  believe,  an  original  one  with 
him,  but  is  very  susceptible  of  proof — that  all  the  troubles  of  the  United 
States  with  Great  Britain  in  regard  to  the  fisheries,  since  the  Revolution, 
have  been  due  to  the  course  pursued  by  our  Government  and  people  toward 
the  tories.  It  is,  we  think,  beyond  question  at  the  present  time,  that  the 
cheapest  as  well  as  the  wisest  policy  which  the  United  States  could  have 
adopted  regarding  those  unfortunate  persons,  would  have  been  to  comply 
with  the  full  demands  of  England,  and  more  than  comply  with  it.  She 
asked  for  them  remuneration  for  the  confiscations  of  their  property  made 
during  the  war.  Had  the  States  granted  that  demand,  and  in  addition  in- 
vited the  loyalists  to  return  to  their  country,  the  effect  would  have  been  the 
return  of  nearly  the  whole  body,  bringing,  beside  numbers,  a large  augmen- 
tation of  productive  energy.  Their  descendants  would  have  been  Acre,  too, 
instead  of  populating  the  regions  of  Nova  Scotia  and  upper  Canada,  which, 
but  for  the  impulse  derived  from  their  superior  activity,  would  probably  have 
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remained  to  this  day,  as  Mr.  Sabine  reasonably  believes,  in  the  state  in  which 
the  Revolution  found  them — one,  a colony  almost  too  feeble  to  draw  its 
breath,  the  other  a wilderness.  All  the  provincial  consequence  of  that  entire 
region  might,  in  very  truth,  have  not  exceeded  the  present  importance  of  the 
island  of  Newfoundland.  It  is  indeed  not  unlikely  that  the  Americans  might 
have  purchased  and  annexed  a part  or  all  of  what  is  now  the  great  domain 
of  British  America,  as  it  is  certain  that  at  the  time  of  the  loyal  advent  the 
English  Government  had  grown  heartily  sick  of  its  costly  endeavors  to  raise 
respectable  colonies  in  those  regions,  and  that  some  of  the  English  statesmen 
actually  proposed  to  give  the  whole  to  the  Americans  at  the  peace,  as  utterly 
worthless  of  retention.  Instead  of  seeking  our  true  interests  in  granting  that 
reconciliation  to  our  alienated  brethren  which  they  so  ardently  desired,  we 
forced  them  to  continue  enemies,  drove  them  ourselves  into  the  establishment 
of  rival  fisheries,  and  perpetuated  that  hatred  which  has  led  them  on  every 
available  occasion  since  to  harass  our  fishermen,  to  seek  the  limitation  of  our 
rights,  and  even  our  total  expulsion  from  the  fisheries.  They  rejoiced  w’hen 
the  war  of  1812  broke  out,  and  immediately  commenced,  as  their  fathers 
had  done  in  1783,  the  effort  to  persuade  the  English  Government  that  it 
should  make  no  peace  but  what  should  exclude  the  Americans  forever  and 
entirely  from  those  waters.  The  siege  at  the  ear  of  the  Home  Government 
was  their  part  of  the  operations  carried  on  through  that  whole  war.  The 
mother  was  not  in  the  least  unwilling  to  be  persuaded  by  her  eloquent 
daughters,  but  succumbed  to  the  firmness  of  the  second  Adams  and  his  as- 
sociates, as  she  had  to  the  first  one. 

So  much  has  been  written  of  late  regarding  the  affairs  connected  with  our 
fishery,  since  the  war  of  1812,  that  we  need  not  here  refer  to  them.  We 
have  elsewhere  considered  the  subject  of  our  treaties  regarding  the  fisheries, 
especially  in  relation  to  the  convention  of  1818,  which  we  hold  to  have  re- 
sulted in  the  enormous  error  of  changing  an  indestructible  title  for  one  liable 
at  any  moment  to  absolute  nullification.  The  treaty  of  1783  was  in  its  na- 
ture irrevocable  ; that  of  1818  may  bo  at  any  time  set  aside,  and,  according 
to  the  idea  of  the  English  Government,  which  holds  that  it  supersedes  that 
portion  of  both  the  treaties  of  1783  and  1812  which  relates  to  the  fisheries, 
our  rights  have  no  other  guaranty  than  this  treaty  of  1818  affords.  With 
the  abrogation  of  the  convention,  the  right  expires.  The  exposition  of  this 
point  will  be  found  in  Chapter  II.  of  the  former  series  on  the  fisheries,  vol. 
xxvi.  of  the  Merchants'  Magazine.  To  the  other  chapters  of  the  series  we 
refer  the  reader  for  statistics  on  various  points,  tonnage,  exports  and  imports, 
inspection,  duties,  bounty,  <fec. 

The  commercial  aspect  of  the  fisheries  affords  a very  interesting  view  of 
that  branch  of  our  national  industry,  and  is  another  topic  which  might  add 
one  of  its  best  chapters  to  a work  like  the  one  in  question.  In  the  course  of 
some  historical  essays  upon  the  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  which  we 
intend  presently  to  undertake  in  the  Merchants'  Magazine^  this  view  of  the 
subject  will  be  presented.  The  indebtedness  of  our  home  and  foreign  Com- 
merce to  the  fisheries  will  be  exhibited,  and  the  relations  which  they  have 
maintained  at  different  times  explained. 
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Art.  IL— RUSSIA:  THE  FAST  AND  PRESENT  OF  ITS  COMHERGE. 

Ws  think  we  may  safely  assert  that  Russia  has  never,  in  any  period  of 
her  history,  attracted  such  almost  universal  attention  as  at  the  present  time. 
The  embassy  she  has  lately  dispatched  to  Constantinople,  so  ostentatious  in 
its  character,  so  intimidating  in  its  appearances,  so  determined  in  its  pur- 
poses, seems  to  have  awakened  those  powers  who  have  guarantied  the  integ- 
rity of  Turkey  to  more  than  usual  activity,  at  least  so  far  as  regards  the 
means  of  peacefully  restraining  the  aggrandizing  spirit  of  Russia.  But  what- 
ever may  be  the  result  of  that  mission  now,  one  thing  is  certain,  that  Russia, 
either  by  diplomacy  with  the  Ottoman  or  intrigue  with  the  Montenegrins,  is 
soon  to  have  a part  in  that  sea  on  which  her  eyes  have  longingly  rested,  and 
which  her  heart  has  coveted,  since  her  Great  Peter  declared  that  Muscovia 
could  not  become  great  till  she  was  the  possessor  of  good  ports  for  her  naval 
and  mercantile  marine.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  such  an  acquisition 
upon  her  now  growing  Commerce,  we  do  not  propose  here  to  discuss,  but 
to  give  some  facts  respecting  her  past  and  present  trade,  on  which  others  can 
base  opinions  as  correct,  as  the  facts  we  give  are  undeniable.  Perhaps  it 
will  be  expected  that  we  shall  commence  our  history  of  Russia's  Commerce 
with  the  accession  of  her  Great  Peter,  but  we  choose  to  look  first  at  her 
trade  ere  civilization  had  shone  upon  her,  and  when,  in  the  language  of 
Milton's  Brief  History  of  Muscovia,*  they  would  suffer  no  learning  among 
them,  and  were  great  liars,  flatterers,  and  dissemblers.” 

The  year  in  the  calender  when  Muscovia  saw  the  first  ship  that  laid  the 
foundation  of  its  present  trade,  can  be  fixed  with  unerring  certainty.  Muller, 
in  his  Sammlung  Russicher  Geschichte,  (Band  5,  p.  158,)  tells  us  that  a 
lucky  accident  drove  an  English  ship,  in  1553,  into  the  now  flourishing  har- 
bor of  Archangel.  The  strangers  were  treated  with  kindness,  and  they  re- 
turned to  England  with  the  news  of  their  discovery  of  a new  nation,  and  the 
profitable  character  of  their  trade.  England  at  once  secured  a monopoly  of 
the  trade,  the  profits  of  which  may  be  inferred  when  we  state  that  it  was 
treble  the  cost  of  the  goods.f  For  thirty  years  she  enjoyed  the  sole  benefit 
of  this  trade,  when  the  Dutch  (who,  as  early  as  1498,  had  penetrated  over- 
land to  Moscow)  were  admitted  to  equal  privileges  and  freedom  .f  From 
this  time  its  Commerce  became  open  to  all  nations,  and  in  1665  three  Eng- 
lish and  forty  Dutch  ships  transported  sufiScient  merchandise  for  the  king- 
dom of  Muscovia.  In  1700,  one  hundred  ships,  representing  English,  Dutch, 
Hamburg,  and  French  interests,  traded  at  the  then  only  port  of  Russia, 
Archangel.J  It  had  also  a small  trade  with  China,  consisting  of  a caravan 
dispatched  from  Tobolsk  once  in  three  or  four  years,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
changing the  furs  of  Siberia  for  the  teas,  porcelain  ware^  and  toys  of  China. 
A little  prior  to  this  time  the  Great  Peter  had  ascended  the  throne,  and  the 
thick  gloom  and  darkness  that  for  five  centuries  had  enveloped  Russia,  be- 
gan to  give  way  before  the  penetrating  ray  of  civilization.  Commerce,  man- 
ufactures, and  the  arts  and  sciences.  The  romantic  story  , of  his  travels,  his 
visits  to  the  dockyards  and  mechanic-shops  of  England  and  Holland,  are 
known  to  every  child,  so  suffice  it  for  us  to  say,  that  he  returned  to  Russia 
not  only  with  the  knowledge  he  himself  had  acquired,  but  also  with  the  best 


* MUton’s  Historr,  apoUUcal  and  miecellaneons  work.  London.  1707. 
t Mailer's  Sammlang  Russlcber  Geechickte.  Band  5, 158-0. 
i Andenon*!  Commerce. 
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artificers  of  England  and  Holland.  Suddenly  the  character  of  the  whole 
people  became  changed,  and  they  were  animated  by  his  spirit,  or  moved  by 
his  cudgel. 

Peter  bad  noticed  the  great  commercial  emporiums  of  the  Continent,  and 
judged  that  Russia,  to  become  commercially  great,  must  have  her  great  mart 
also,  and  from  the  morass  at  the  confluence  of  the  Neva  with  the  Gulf  of 
Finland  sprang  up,  at  his  touch,  that  city  whose  commerce  exceeds  all  the 
rest  of  the  Russian  Empire.  Perhaps  we  could  not  better  illustrate  the 
gradual  yet  steady  increase  of  Russia’s  Commerce  than  by  a few  statistics  in 
regard  to  the  growth  of  this  then  infant  city : — 

1710.  1750.  1764.  1777.  1785.  18K. 

Arrivals,*  100  272  860  780  870  1,288 

tl749.  *1788.  1800.  181S.  1817. 

Konble*.  RoabiM.  Ronble.  RoabiM.  Roobte. 

Import^  2,942,242  12,172,346  20,070,935  65,961,238  169,148,853 

Ezporto,  8,184,322  12,941,513  32,256,354  107,939,493  116,964,960 

While  Peter  thus  gave  a new  impetus  to  Commerce  by  founding  a mari- 
time city,  he  also  farther  extended  it  by  the  conquest  of  Livonia  from  the 
King  of  Sweden,  gaining  thereby  three  as  fine  ports  as  the  world  possesses. 
There  arrived  at  Riga,  one  of  the  ports  thus  obtained,  953  ships  in  1782, 
and  1262  in  1783.  At  Revel,  another  of  them,  there  arrived  in  1761,  98 
ships,  in  1786,  167.J  According  to  calculations  made  by  Anderson,  Busdi- 
ing,  and  Herman,  the  arrivals  in  the  empire  at  diflferent  times  may  be  cor- 
rectlystated  as  follows : — 

1700.  1716.  1761.  178S.  §1812.  ||1819. 

100  200  600  2,200  6,720  6,140 

While  Peter  was  thus  engaged  in  extending  her  maritime  trade,  he  was 
not  unmindful  of  what  might  be  the  value  of  an  overland  trade  to  China. 
As  early  as  1653  an  ambassa<lor  was  dispatched  to  China  by  the  then  Rus- 
sian Government,  for  the  purpose  of  opening  a trade  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, and  so  well  did  he  succeed  that  in  1670  a large  caravan  was  frequently 
dispatched  from  Tobolsk  to  China.  This  trade  was  destroyed  by  the  war 
between  Russia  and  China  in  1684,  but  upon  the  renewal  of  peace  in  1689 
it  was  stipulated,  (Art.  6,)  that  persons  possessing  passports  from  their  re- 
spective governments  might  engage  in  traffic.  This  treaty  failed  to  produce 
results  satisfactory  to  Russia,  and  in  1692  another  minister  was  sent  to  Pe- 
kin, which  resulted  in  the  trade  becoming  monopolized  by  the  crown  in  the 
year  1698.  This  treaty  gave  Russia  the  right  to  send  a caravan  to  Pekin 
once  in  three  years.  From  100  to  1,000  persons  usually  accompanied  these 
overland  trading  companies,  and  so  numerous  became  the  Russians  at  Pekin, 
that  the  Emperor  allowed  them  to  build  a church  for  the  purpose  of  worship. 
But  the  riotous  and  disorderly  conduct  of  these  traders  and  their  servants 
soon  after  provoked  China  to  threaten  the  entire  abrogation  of  tlieir  privi- 
leges : and  again,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  this  tr^e,  did  Russia  send  a 
minister  to  Pekin,  and  in  1726  she  concluded  a treaty  which  is  the  basis  of 
her  present  commercial  regulations  with  China.  In  it  was  stipulated  that  a 
trading  post  should  be  established  on  the  banka  of  the  Kiakta,  (from  which 

* BuMbing,  Tol.  L,  pp.  1 10-11 ; McCaUoeh’s  Commercial  mctlonary,  toU  U.,  p.  201. 

t Unirenal  History,  vol.  xxxj^  p.  158. 

X BuKhing,  toL  i.,  p.  017.  | McCuUocb.  1 Bajmaiil,  ftvm  official  aonroea. 
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brook  the  town  takes  its  name,)  all  exchange  to  be  by  barter,  the  crown  to 
have  the  monopoly,  and  the  right  to  send  to  Pekin  a caravan  once  in  three 
years;  and  in  the  following  years  this  stipulation  was  improved,  viz;  1728, 
1782,  1737,  1741,  1746,  and  1755.  In  1762  the  crown  relinquished  this 
monopoly,  and  all  trade  went  into  the  hands  of  private  merchants.  This 
place,  when  visited  by  Pallas  (Pallas  Reise,  Band  3d,  110)  in  1772,  con- 
tained but  125  houses,  a fort,  warehouse,  and  church.  Of  the  amount  of  its 
early  trade  we  have  no  knowledge,  save  that  Pallas  tells  us  that  in  1770  its 
revenue  was  500,000  roubles.*  The  earliest  data  of  its  Commerce  that  we 
have  found,  are  those  given  by  Ooxe  for  1777.  The  early  traffic  was,  as 
now,  an  exchange  of  Russia's  furs,  cloths,  provision,  tinsel  goods,  and  cattle, 
for  China's  teas,  crockery,  toys,  and  raw  silk. 

Below,  we  give  a view  of  its  earlier  and  later  Commerce : — 


Years. 

Import.— Roubles. 

Export.— Roubles. 

Total.— Roubles. 

1777t 

. . . 1,487,622 

1,888,621 

2,872,148  including  smuggling. 

17951 

. . . 2,646,826 

2,643,785 

5,190,610  [4,000,000  roubles. 

1802§ 

...  4,491,807 

2,016,320 

6,607,627 

18311 

. . . 6,765,636 

4,665,636 

11.411,072 

1846^.... 

13,000,000 

1849f  . . . . 

. . . 6,600, 0()0 

6,400,<)0() 

18,000,000,  or  £888,633  imports, 
[and  £865,848  exports. 

While  P^ter  thus  laid  the  foundations  of  the  maritime  trade  of  Russia, 

and  opened  new  avenues  for  her  Commerce,  he  was  not  unmindful  of  the 
necessity  of  manufactures  to  extend  and  increase.  In  the  early  part  of  his 
reign  he  introduced  the  manufacture  of  cloth,  also  other  simple  mechanical 
arts,  and  though  their  progress  was  slow  at  first,  for  the  last  half  century  it 
has  been  exceedingly  rapid.  Take  the  ten  years  from  1822  to  1832,  and 
they  will  give  us  some  idea  of  their  rapid  development.  From  an  able  paper 
laid  before  the  French  Statistical  Society,  (1837,  French  Statis.  Soc.  des  Tra- 
veaux,  294,)  it  appears  that  in  1822  she  had  but  170,939  persons  engaged 
in  manufacturing  pursuits,  but  in  1832,  363,893,  producing  goods  to  the 
value  of  509,574,497  roubles.  Her  consumption  of  cotton  has  increased  as 
follows : — 

181*.**  ISIl.ft  1848. 

9,221,804  lbs.  18,477,144  lb§.  44,831,660  lbs. 

Her  export  of  wool  shows  this  decrease,  commencing  with  1842  : — 
184J.tt  . 1847.  1849. 

20,378,772  lbs.  16,667,480  lbs.  8,693,066  lbs. 

With  manufactures  came  mining,  which  was  introduced  in  1704,  and  we 
will  soon  give  a table  of  its  productions,  including  both  public  and  private 
mines.  Peter  turned  his  attention  to  artificial  navigation  as  a help  almost 
indispensable  for  the  sure,  steady,  and  certain  growth  of  Russia’s  trade. 
Seventy  years  before  enlightened  England  had  become  convinced  of  its  util- 
ity began  a system  of  artificial  navigation  to  connect  the  Asof  with  the 

* Mullcr*a  SammlaDg  Rassicber  Geecbicbte,  voL  ii).,  j>p.  460,  75,  572,  96,  yoI.  yiil.,  pp.  504-20, 
Tol.  ii.*  (coiitaiaing  tho  treaty  of  1069,)  p.  432 ; Pallaft’  ^ise,  vol.  iii.,  p.  109,  50 ; Busebiug,  vol.  i., 
p.  1,117. 

t Coxe,  Russian  Discoreries,  p.  476. 

i Edinburg  Encyclopedia,  article  Russia.  | Rees’  Encyclopedia. 

r McCnllocb's  Commercial  Dictionary,  vot  f.  p.678. 

1 Hunt's  Merchants'  Magazine^  Tol.  xxvt.,  p.  85,  also  tbo  Tolume  for  1846. 

Cochrane,  in  his  Pedes.  Journal,  estimates  Its  trade  in  1820  at  30,000,000,  or  about  jC1,300,000.  The 
above  table  is  from  ofltoial  sonrees.  save  the  amount  for  1845. 

••  French  Statis.  Soc.  des  Traveaux,  (1838,)  p.  433. 

ft  Hunt's  Merchants'  Magazine^  vol.  xxvi.,  p.85. 
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Caspian,  Archangel  with  St  Petersburg,  and  in  fact  to  connect  all  parts  of 
the  empire,  by  means  of  canal  navigation,  with  its  great  commercial  empo- 
rium ; and  as  the  fhiits  of  this  wisdom,  we  to*day  see  merchandise  trans- 
ported 1,400  miles  without  once  unloading,  and  amounting,  ten  years  ago, 
to  509,000,000  roubles.* 

The  influence  of  these  improvements,  together  with  the  right  to  pass  and 
repass  the  Dardanelles,  which  she  obtained  by  the  treaty  of  Korisygdy, 
July,  1774,  (and  which  led  to  the  founding  of  Odessa  in  1792,  at  which 
place  there  arrived,  in  1803,  504  ships,  and  in  1809  rose  to  900,f)  has  been 
powerful  and  inspiriting ; and  from  one  ship  (and  the  first  Russian  one,  too, 
that  ever  set  face  to  the  open  sea)  that  sailed  to  Cadiz  in  1725,  we  now  have 
750  J trading  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  foundations  of  her  early  Commerce,  like  those  of  every  other  nation 
composed  of  nomadic  tribes,  were  the  cattle  feeding  in  her  meadows,  the 
sheep  playing  on  her  hills,  the  bees  humming  on  her  flowers,  and  the  fish 
sporting  in  her  seas,  while  her  imports  were  the  warm  cloths  of  England 
and  Germany,  the  luxuries  of  Holland,  and  the  sparkling  wines  of  Cham- 
pagne and  Bordeaux.  In  1758,  she  had  extended  her  articles  of  export,  and 
among  them  were  many  articles  of  domestic  manufacture.  The  following 
table,  from  Busching,  (Vol.  Ist,  704,)  will  well  show  the  character  of  her 
Commerce  and  its  amount  at  that  time : — 


Iron 

SpawD  cakes  . 
wheat 


Lmseed 
Flax... 
Hemp  . 


1758. 

Roables. 

1,443,0001  Furs. 

577,000*  Lineeed  and  tow  cloth. 

177.000  Russia  leather 

483.000  Soap 

1,683,000  Hemp  oil 

2,7  95,000  i 


17S8. 

Roubles. 

490.000 
2,020,000 
1,116,000 

760.000 

265.000 


In  1802  her  principal  articles  of  export  were  thirty,  of  import,  thirty-four, 
and  at  the  present  time  they  partake  both  in  number  and  quality  of  the 
character  of  an  advancing,  manufacturing,  refined,  and  highly  cultivated 
nation.  Of  the  nations  with  which  she  has  commercial  dealings,  England, 
in  point  of  age,  (China  excepted,)  stands  first. 

From  Playfair’s  tables,  as  given  by  Morse,  (Vol.  2d,  128,  179,  6 ed.,) 
McCulloch  Com.  Die.,  Vol.  2d.,  21,  and  Uni.  Geog.,  Art.  Russia,  <fec.,  we 
give  the  amount  of  trade  at  various  periods  between  England  and  Russia. 
We  have  no  official  knowledge  of  the  amount  of  imports  into  England  since 
1837,  but  as  there  has  been  an  increase  of  the  limber  and  grain  trade  since 
that  period,  we  have  estimated  the  present  imports  at  about  180,000  more 
than  in  1837,  at  which  time  but  221  Russian  vessels  entered  Great  Britain, 
instead  of  354  as  in  1852.§  England  imports  from  Russia  corn,  tallow, 
hemp,  flax,  iron,  timber,  wax,  bristles,  hides,  flax,  and  linseed.  She  exports 
woolen  fabrics,  salt,  coal,  hardware,  colonial  produce,  and  coth)n  twist,  which 
last  article,  in  1837,  constituted  three-fourths  of  the  value  of  all  her  exports 
to  Russia.  Its  consumption  is  fast  decreasing  in  Russia,  as  the  following 
statement  of  the  Eastern  Counties  Herald  (Hunt’s  Match,  Mag,  vol.  26,  85) 
will  show:  amount  imported  by  Russia  in  1842,  21,760,380  lbs.,  in  1849, 
13,901,142  lbs.,  showing  a decrease  of  more  than  one-third.  Below  we 


• McCulloch. 

t An  Account  of  Oderaau  trenslated  flrotn  the  French.  X Hunt. 

I Account  ofTrado  and  ilaTigation.  House  of  Conunoni,  Feb.  21, 18^  p.  15. 
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{pye  the  exports  and  imports  till  the  present  time — all  statements  being  offi- 
cial except  the  import  in  1852. 


Tear. 

Import. 

Exporta. 

Year. 

Import. 

Exporta. 

1700 

..  £109,000 

£185,000 

1802 

...  £2,182,480 

£1,231,556 

1720 

. . 195,000 

60,000 

1822 

. . . 2,258,975 

2,829,726 

1740 

. . 886,000 

75,000 

1887 

. . . 4,888,488* 

1,686,891 

1760 

670.000 

98,000 

1851 

. . . 6,000,000 

1,289,704 

1780 

..  1,186,000 

290, 050 

In  1839,  374  ships  of  England  were  engaged  in  bringing  timber  from 
Russia,  and  in  1845,  483.f 

Of  her  Commerce  with  France,  we  hare  been  unable  to  find  any  very  early 
data.  The  Merchants*  Map  of  Commerce  (1700)  merely  speaks  of  France 
as  sending  her  wines  to  the  Eastland  countries,  and  receiving  in  return  their 
timber,  wool,  and  naval  stores.  In  1776  we  find  her  Commerce  with  Nor- 
way, Sweden,  and  Denmark  to  be  1,500,000  livres.  But  by  the  Statistic 
de  la  France  (1804)  we  find  her  Commerce  in  1792  to  be  as  below,  and  this 
is  the  earliest  account  we  have  as  yet  found,  (see  Atlas,  table  5tli.)  The 
other  sums  are  also  official. 


Year.  Import.— Franos.  Export— Franei. 

1792 1,842,000  3,221,000 

1684 10,000,000  18,000.000 

1860§ 18,000,000  20,000,000 


Of  the  commercial  dealing  of  Russia  with  the  United  States  we  will  soon 
speak,  and  merely  remark,  in  closing  this  sketch  of  her  Commerce,  that  she 
has  a large  trade  with  Asia,  (£2,133,048  imports,  £1,388,703  exports,!) 
and  the  countries  that  border  on  her  own  empire,  but  that  lack  of  reliable 
statistics,  except  with  regard  to  Turkey  and  the  Caspian  trade,  induces  us  to 
make  no  mention  in  detail  of  the  amount  of  their  trade.  We  believe  we 


could  not  better  show  her  progress  in  all  departments  than  by  the  statistics 
below ; — 1| 


Area  In 

1 

Area  In 

Yeara. 

German  sq.  mllet.  Population. 

Years. 

German  aq.  miles.  Popnlition. 

1462 

. 18,494 

6.000,000 

1763 

819,688  26,000,000 

1606 

87,187 

10.000,000 

1796 

831,810  88,000,000 

1684 

. 125,466 

12,000,000 

1826  

: . 867,494  48,000,000 

1645 

. 264,861 

1887 

, ..  870,671  60,000,000 

1689 

. 268^900 

15,000,666 

1852...... 

...  ......  70i0OO,O00 

1726 

278'816 

20',000;000 

Revenue. 

Revenue. 

Roubles.  ! 

Roubles. 

1700 

6,000,000 

1790 

1726  

8,789,760 

1837  

1734  

10,000,000 

1860  

1763  

24,000,000 

PRECIOUS 

METALS. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Gold.  Silver. 

Yaan. 

IPooda. 

Poods. 

Years. 

Poods.  Poods. 

1764-1801  . 

61,859 

1880  

866  

1811-1822  . 

12,104 

1837  

470  

1823  

996 

1847  

1,780  

1824  

800 

1848  

1826-1828  . 

1,087 

11,904 

* Commercial  Dictionary,  vol.  il.,p.  04, 108,577,842  roubles,  lid.  per  rouble, 
t Huni*$  Merekanls*  Magtmnt,  | Ibid.^  sol.  xxrl.  p.  86. 

I McCulloch's  Commercial  Dictionary,  vol.  it.,  p.  ^4 ; HmnCa  Merchants^  ^ P*  281. 

I The  sources  from  which  these  tables  were  compiled  are— France  Btatia.  Soc.  desTraTeaux,  (1837,) 
pp.  473-74 ; Rees^  jincyclopedla,  article  Russia ; Busching,  toI.  i.,  p.  738 ; Merchants’  Magazine,  vol. 
xxrlil..  No.  1 : Uid.^  vols.  xlx.,  xx..  Nos.  5 and  6;  Jacota  on  the  Supply  of  the  Precious  Metals; 
McCulloch’s  Universal  Geography,  article  Russia. 

^ Pood,  36  Iba.  Troy ; gc^  £i  per  oz.,  silver  5a.  6d. 
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Years. 

Imports. 

Roubles. 

Exports.  I 
Roubles. 

Years. 

Imports. 

Roubles. 

Exports. 

Ronbles. 

1760 

15.248,000 

18.650,000 

1822 

158,01  ,698 

191,880,770 

1768.,.. 

26,712,800 

28,276.800:  1881 

238,708,730 

257,876,871 

1776.... 

24,988,000 

82,196,000 

1884 

284,788,864 

225.968,889 

1796 

47,600,000 

52,500,000  ; 

1845..... 

819,857,840 

285,366,738 

1807.... 

61,524,051 

68,000,000;  1849..... 

865,149,840 

826,510,220 

1816.... 

1700 

106,712,800 

170,088,885  I 

Balance  In  favor 
of  Russia. 
Roubles. 
2,000 

1796 

Balance  In  favor 
of  Russia. 
Roubles. 
6,000,000 

1768 

2,824,556 

1802-1807, 

68,926,289 

1760.  ... 

8,418.000 

1812-1816. 

261,219,496 

1768 

8,268,000 

7,268,000 

1822-82... 

186,859,688 

4776 

1849  

21,860,186 

Such  is  Russia,  such  are  her  area,  population,  Commerce,  mineral  aud 
golden  wealth.*  Were  we  to  name  that  empire  whoKi  policy  she  has  imi- 
tated in  the  consolidation  of  tribes  into  nations,  and  the  adaptation  of  a 
government  to  their  nature  and  character,  we  should  cite  Rome ; and  were 
we  to  speculate  as  to  what  empire  she  hopes  to  exceed  in  territorial  extent 
and  in  military  power  and  glory,  we  should  say  that  one,  the  history  of 
whose  Decline  and  Fail  has  immortalized  the  name  of  a Gibbon.  Already 
her  frontiers  rest  upon  the  borders  of  Persia,  and  but  300  miles  from  its 
capital ; she  is  but  TO  from  Dantzic,  the  seat  of  Prussia’s  Commerce  ; 170 
from  Berlin ; 300  from  Constantinople ; 80  from  Trebizond ; and  but  40 
days  journey  from  the*Indies;f  while  by  means  of  her  railways  she  can  now 
transport  troops  from  one  end  of  the  empire  to  the  other  in  twice  as  many 
days  as  it  once  took  months,  and  has  already  commenced  the  building  of 
the  carriages  thus  to  transport  them  and  their  material  of  war.{  We  do 
not  intend  in  this  paper  to  discuss  the  question,  as  to  what  effect  this  last 
consolidation  of  her  power  and  centralization  of  her  forces  will  have  on 
those  states  and  nations  in  whose  capitals  have  once  been  heard  the  tap  of 
of  the  Russian  drum,  and  the  response  of  the  Cossack,  who  shouted,  as  he 
passed  his  Czar,  We  will  do  better  next  time,”§  but  wish,  in  view  of  all  the 
facts,  to  ask  aud  answer  this  question,  What  should  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  towards  this  mighty  and  yet  increasing  gigantic  power  1 We 
answer,  at  once,  the  adoption  of  such  a policy  as  shall  strengthen  the  good 
feelings  already  existing  between  the  two  countries,  and  the  immediate  ex- 
tension of  our  commercial  intercourse  with  her. 

As  precedent  has  often  mure  influence  upon  men  than  reason,  and  inter- 
est more  weight  than  argument,  we  will  here  state,  that  as  early  as  1780 
our  revolutionary  fathers  voted  to  dispatch  a minister  to  Russia,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  an  acknowledgment  of  our  independence,  and  forming  an 
alliance  with  her  on  the  same  terms  as  wo  had  with  France.  (See  Jour. 
For.  Aff.  1786,  81,  p.  367,  60.)  In  the  instructions  thus  given  to  Dana, 
they  say  “ that  you  will  endeavor  to  procure  from  her  Majesty  the  recog- 
nition of  our  sovereignty  and  independence,  and  assure  her  of  our  desire  to 
number  so  wise,  so  magnanimous  a princess  among  our  supporters,  and  our 
desire  to  form  a treaty  with  her  on  the  same  terms  as  with  his  Christian 


* The  aoarcee  from  which  the  two  tablee  on  this  page  were  compiled  are — Unirersal  Hisiorj,  toI. 
XXXV.,  p.  1S8;  Bo-^lng,  vol.  U p.  704;  Edinbarg  Encvlopedia,  article  Rnssia;  Franc.  Statls.  Soc. 
desTraveaux,  (183S,)  p.  239 ; McCulloch's  Commercial  Dictionary,  vol.  11.,  p.  294 ; Merchants'  MagUf 
sloe,  voL  xtI.,  No.  6 ; ^ymond,  and  others, 
f Sir  C.  WUson*8  Sketch  of  the  Moml  and  Political  power  of  Russia. 
i AUIsob.  I 7V«m,  (London,)  March  29,  ]8S3i 
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Majesty.  Owing  to  the  Empress's  proffered  mediation  between  us  and  the 
mother  country  no  minister  was  dispatched,  as  peace  soon  began  to  dawn 
upon  ns,  and  it  was  not  till  1807  that  we  sent  a minister  to  reside  at  St. 
Petersburg.  Our  Commerce  with  her  began  very  early,  and  below  is  its 
aggregate  in  periods  of  years,  and  also  the  balance  against  us.  Owing  to 
the  peculiar  manner  of  making  out  the  reports  of  our  Commerce  prior  to 
1820,  we  are  not  able,  in  reality,  to  give  the  gross  balance  against  us,  for 
the  value  of  no  article  is  given  unless  paying  an  ad  valorem  duty.  Both 
McCulloch,  McGregor,  and  Pitkin  have  thus  made  out  their  tables,  leaving 
out  those  goods  that  paid  during  this  Ume  a speciOc  duty,  amon^  which 
were  hemp,  cordage,  sail  duck,  iron,  and  teas,  sugars,  <kc.  We  give,  in  a 
separate  table,  the  amount  of  hemp,  untarred  cordage,  and  sail  duck  im- 
ported during  the  years  from  1801-20. 


Balance 

Veara.  Imports.  Exports.  against  U.  8. 

1795-1802* $7,812,176  $228,814  $7,089,869 

1802-1810  12,014,810  6,429,812  6,684,498 

1810-1821  8,092,852  12,270,6771  

1821-1880  28.027,679  5,186,279  17,891,800 

1881-1840  25,083,202  8,840.165  16,248,047 

1841-1851  18.688,709  9,277,288  4,866,471 


Hemp,  from  1800-20,  1,460,536  cwt. ; Russia  duck,  from  1816-20, 
92,578  pieces;  tarred  cordage,  do.,  3,618,921  lbs. 

Our  imports  from  Russia  in  1851  were,  articles  not  specified,  $435,681 ; 
sail  and  other  duck,  $61,554;  sheet  iron,  $148,396  ; bristles,  $168,402; 
cordage,  $189,004;  hemp  manufactures,  $7,9,334  ; flax  manufactures, 
$113,394.  Our  exj>orts,  cotton,  $1,297,164  ; tobacco,  $130,063 ; and  rice, 
$21,388,  (these  only  include  the  principal  articles  on  both  sides.) 

Total  imports,  $1,392,782.  In  American  vessels,  $1,007,981.  Total 
export,  $1,465,704.  In  American  vessels,  $1,187,116. 

These  are  to  us  gratifying  figures,  showing  a constant  diminution  in  im- 
ports and  steady  growth  in  exports.  Our  export  of  foreign  and  domestic 
produce,  at  different  periods  since  1842,  is  as  below : — 


184!.  184^.  18S1.  Inc.  In  10  yrt. 

Foreign  produce $76,926  $97,079  $145,987  $69,061 

Domestic  produce 309,867  635,808  1,465,704  1,155,837 


Tiiese  figures  demonstrate  plainly  that  a new  era  is  opening  in  our  Com- 
merce with  Russia,  and  what  is  more  pleasing  than  all,  the  increase  is  in 
those  bulky  articles  that  give  the  most  employment  to  our  shipping.  In 
the  statement  below  will  be  seen  the  increase  in  two  of  these  articles  since 
1832. 

Cotton  exported.  Tobacco. 


Ibt.  T&lne.  Talne. 

1882* 838,961  $87,978  $7,500 

1842 2,888,767  287,814  1,170 

1851 10,098,448  1,297,164  185,068 


No  figures  could  better  show  the  increase  of  Russian  manufactures  than 
those  given  above,  and  yet,  in  order  to  show  what  we  may  expect  from  her 
as  regards  our  cotton,  we  again  give  from  the  French  Statis.  Soc.  des 


* Ex.  Doc.  American  State  Papera,  toI.  7.  Commerce  and  Navigation,  1851. 
t During  the  Curnpean  war«  we  exported  gooda  to  certain  slatea  on  the  continent,  tbrongh  Rnata. 
Amount  tbua  exported  in  181U,  t3,97^608,  and  1811,  it  roae  g6,137t657. 
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Tiaveaux,  1837,  433,  and  Hun€s  Merck,  Mag,^  vol.  xxti.,  85,  the  amount 
consumed  by  her  at  three  different  periods : 

1811.  1841.  1848. 

lbs.  Ibt.  ’ Ibt. 

9,221,804  18,477,144  44,881,660 

In  addition  to  thus  consuming  so  much  more  cotton  she  has  ceased  to  be 
(as  already  noticed)  a consumer  of  England's  cotton  twist,  after  the  following 
rate,  in  1842,  21,760,380  lbs.,  in  1848,  13,901,142.  She  has  diminishea 
her  importations  of  cotton  goods  at  the  rate  of  11,000,000  yearly,  besides 
50,000  pieces  of  cotton  cambrics,  liankerchieft,  coverlets,  drc. 

That  the  cheapness  of  her  labor*  (£l  in  Russia  going  as  far  as  £3  in 
England)  will  make  her  a vast  manufacturing  country,  no  one,  after  the 
facts  we  have  given,  can  doubt  That  she  can  and  will  become  the  success- 
ful competitor  of  England,  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods,  is  already 
admitted  by  the  mercantile  interest  of  England,  who  see  already  the  loss  of 
that  trade  which  has  heretofore  existed  between  Russia  and  England,  three- 
fourths  of  which  was  in  the  single  article  of  cotton  twist.f  Already  Russia 
is  encouraging  the  exportation  of  her  domestic  goods  by  export  bounUes, 
and  by  every  concession  that  she  can  make  for  the  encouragem'ent  of  her 
own  manufactures.  That  she  will  be  successful  her  past  history  proves ; 
and  the  advantage  flowing  to  the  United  States  from  her  success,  may  be 
stated  thus : 

1st  A great  market  for  our  cotton,  tobacco,  and  sugar. 

2d.  The  consumption  of  her  own  surplus  production,  thus  giving  us  new 
markets,  and  consequently  extending  our  Commerce  and  widening  the  field 
of  its  operations. 

Lastly,  It  will  check  the  growth  of  England’s  maritime  power,  by  dimin- 
ishing the  number  of  markets  for  her  cheap  fabrics  and  cotton  twist,  (of 
which  single  article  she  exported,  in  1852,  $32,118,685  84,J)  and  give  a 
new  impetus  to  Russia’s  Commerce,  thus  raising  up  in  place  of  a friend,  who 
claims  dominion  of  the  sea,  an  ally,  who,  upon  the  limitation  of  the  articles 
of  contraband,  right  of  search,  and  sovereignty  of  the  ocean,  ever  has  been, 
and  from  the  nature  of  her  productions  ever  will  be,  with  the  United 
States. 

Such  are  a few  of  the  advantages  that  present  themselves  to  our  mind  as 
the  result  of  a policy  sufficiently  liberal  to  awaken,  on  the  part  of  Russia,  a 
desire  to  become  more  intimately  connected  with  us,  socially  and  commer- 
cially. As  to  what  that  policy  should  be,  in  all  its  parts,  we  have  not  room 
here  to  explain,  but  specify  this  one  alteration  in  our  tariff,  viz : the  imme- 
diate reduction  of  the  duty  on  coarse  wools,  of  which  Russia  exports  (but 
will  soon  cease  to)  8,593,056  lbs.,  being  a diminution  on  that  of  1842  of 
12,000,000  lbs.§  That  this,  without  detriment  to  any  one,  would  be  of 
great  advantage  to  our  manufacturers,  in  enabling  them  to  lessen  the  cost 
of  their  goods,  and  thus  making  them  more  able  to  compete  with  the  wool- 
ens of  England  and  Germany,  we  believe  no  one  will  question ; and,  in  fact, 
we  see  by  the  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Times^\  (London,)  that  some 


* Wilaon.  Allison. 

t McCulloch's  Universal  Goographf,  article  Russia. 

i Trade  and  Navigation,  House  of  Commons,  Feb.  SI,  1853,  p.  12. 
Hunt's  Merchant's  Magaslne,  vol.  axvU  p.  85. 

Tm»9^  Majr  94, 1853. 
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twenty-five  manufacturera  have  lately  addressed  a letter  to  the  Journal  dte 
Debate^  saying  such  a policy  ^the  enfranchisement  of  the  duty  on  raw  ma- 
terials) would  be  of  great  service  to  them,  and  that  they  should  regard  such 
a change  in  the  tariff  of  France  as  no  sign  of  a free  trade  policy.  The  bene- 
fit would  be  mutual,  and  shall  we  not  improve  it  to  the  encouragement  of 
that  interest  that  has  wrought  such  changes  in  the  Russian  empire  during 
the  last  half  century.  With  these  changes  in  her  commercial  and  manu- 
facturing interest,  have  also  come  equally  great  changes  in  the  character  of 
her  government  and  the  nature  of  her  iastitutions.  Freedom  for  the  serf 
is  now  obtained  by  eight  j^ears  service  in  the  army ; and  Jerman  assures  us 
that  the  Czar  is  gradually  effecting  his  complete  and  perfect  emancipation. 

By  a decree  of  the  Autocrat,  a grammar  school  is  established  in  every 
district  of  the  empire ; and  years  ago,  Russia  spent  more  money  for  her 
schools  than  does  to-day  the  government  of  Great  Britain.*'  That  she  is 
still  despotic  we  would  not  attempt  to  conceal,  and  that  confession  may 
prompt  many  a warm  republican  heart  to  ask.  Shall  republicans  seek  a 
more  intimate  connection  with  the  partiUoners  of  Poland  and  the  enslavers 
of  Hungary  ? God  forbid  that  we  should  apologize  for,  or  seek  to  extenu- 
ate one  of  these  acts,  but  truth  compels  us  to  say  that  Russia  has  its  bright, 
as  well  as  its  dark  and  gloomy  spots.  If  she  partitioned,  she  has  also  for 
140  years  aided  the  Montenegrins  in  resisting  the  Ottoman  power,  and 
never  has,  even  in  a diplomatic  note,  acknowledged  their  dependence  on 
Turkey  :f  and  if  she  enslaved  Hungary,  she  also  for  five  years  nursed  in 
Hie  heart  of  her  great  cities  those  sons  of  Greece  who  were  planning  their 
country’s  freedom  ; and  when  the  struggle  came,  did  for  Greece  what  Kos- 
suth aeked  republican  Americans  to  do  for  Hungary,  viz : guarantied  her 
debt  while  struggling  for  liberty Let  her  past  be  to  us  like  the  Star 
Chamber  of  England,  the  Bastile  of  France,  and  the  murderous  Diet  of 
Poland,  trusting  to  the  unseen,  yet  mighty  power  of  Commerce,  to  perfect 
her  civilization,  to  moderate  the  character  of  her  government,  to  temper 
always  with  mildness  her  sometimes  harsh  and  unrelenting  policy:  and 
finally,  to  so  mould  the  character  of  her  rulers  that  it  shall  cease  to  be  an 
arbitrary,  and  happily  become  a constitutional  power. 

Alre^y  her  policy  indicates  the  change,  while  her  schools,  colleges.  Com- 
merce, and  manufactures  are  slowly,  yet  surely,  producing  these  changes; 
and  the  day  b not  far  distant  when  her  rulers  will  look  upon  these  agents, 
as  genius  and  art  now  look  upon  the  monuments  of  Greece  and  Rome,  sure 
that  while  the  one  reminds  them  of  a mighty  empire  past,  the  other,  with  its 
thousand  voices,  shall  tell  them  of  an  empire's  glorious  coming  future. 


* RomU  97,734,141  roublat,  Bogtond  £341,000,  or  tbnnt  ooo-thfrd  oTRiiMUi^tiiiD. 
t l.<ird  John  Euttel,  House  of  CkMnmuos,  llerch  3d,  1043. 
i Time$  (London)  March  Sit,  1S33. 

I Oofdun*s  Ubiurx  oT  Uie  Ureek  Refolatloii,  (latroduolleiL) 
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hfl  III.— TAB  DISCOTERIES  OP  GOLD  IN  CALIFORNIA  AND  AUSTRALIA. 

The  effects  which  are  being  produced  throughout  the  world  by  the  large 
introduction  of  gold — upon  the  value  and  stability  of  property — is  one  of 
very  important  import,  and  in  which  the  whole  civilized  world  has  a deep 
interest.  Gold  and  silver  were  discovered  in  the  earliest  ages  of  the  world, 
lliat  the  ancients  were  acquainted  with  mining,  there  cannot  be  a doubt. 
Job  was  not  only  acquainted  with  gold  and  silver,  but  was  actually  ac- 
quainted with  the  manner  of  obtaining  it ; “ Surely,”  says  he,  “ there  is  a 
vein  for  silver,  and  a place  for  the  gold  where  they  fine  it”  He  farther 
adds,  that  the  earth  hath  dust  of  gold.  Even  at  an  earlier  period,  Abra- 
ham, who  lived  2,000  years  before  the  Christian  era,  purchased  a burying 
place,  for  which  he  paid  400  shekels  of  silvery  which  he  delivered,  not  in 
coin,  but  by  weight,  according  to  the  custom  of  merchants.  This  early  use 
of  gold  by  weight,  according  to  the  custom  of  merchants,  was  afterwards 
superseded  by  establishing  mints  to  coin  gold  and  silver  into  pieces  more 
suitable  to  facilitate  trade  and  Commerce. 

Gold  and  silver,  like  all  other  irinerals,  have  an  intrinsic  value, — the  value 
of  which  is  in  relative  proportion  to  the  cost  of  production.  The  principle 
which  I state,  will  hold  good  for  a period  of  over  4,000  years  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  It  represents  wealth  in  itself,  being  the  production  of  the 
sweat  and  toil  of  man.  Silver  and  gold  are  not,  as  many  writers  on  poliU- 
cal  economy  say,  merely  the  representative  of  property  ; gold  and  silver  is 
real  property — is  real  wealth,  and  is  no  more  the  representative  of  100 
bushels  of  wheat,  than  100  dollars  worth  of  wheat  can  be  the  representative 
of  100  dollars  worth  of  coal, — for  the  fact,  that  each  is  equivalent  to  the 
other;  each  is  real  wealth,  and  not  a mere  svmbol  or  representative.  Nor 
does  gold  or  silver  differ  essentially  from  other  items  of  wealtli.  The  con- 
version of  a bar  of  gold  or  silver  into  coin,  does  not  change  its  nature  in  a 
greater  degree  than  the  smelting  of  iron  or  copper  ore  into  bars  and  pigs, — of 
course  the  labor  of  refining  increases,  or  adds  to  the  value  in  proportion  to 
the  cost  of  labor.  Therefore,  the  theory  of  many  political  writers,  that  the 
authority  of  government  gives  value  to  gold  and  silver,  in  any  great  degree, 
is  absurd.  The  whole  history  of  the  world  gives  a lie  to  the  dogma ; wise 
men,  legislators,  and  statesmen,  may  alter  the  weights  of  coin,  or  lessen 
their  purity,  but  they  cannot  make  a coin  weighing  an  ounce,  containing 
half  an  ounce  of  silver,  worth  as  much  as  an  ounce  of  pure  silver. 

Again,  the  utility  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  arts  is  so  great,  that  they 
would  bear  the  same  relative  value,  according  to  the  cost  of  production, 
even  if  they  were  not  the  material  of  money, — they  would  exchange  for 
great  quantities  of  com,  or  anv  otheir  commodities.  This  is,  in  fact,  the 
history  even  before  gold  and  silver  were  legalized  as  a currency. 

One  other  position,  which  has  been  maintained  more  or  less  for  centuries 
is  this,  that  gold  and  silver  have  an  arbitrary  fixed  value  ; this  I contend  is 
a great  mistake ; how  so  many  intelligent  and  eminent  writers  on  political 
economy  and  the  sciences  can  have  continued  this  great  impractical  error 
down  to  the  present  time,  in  the  face  of  stubborn  facts,  which  have  been 
developed  by  the  operation  of  the  currency  for  nearly  two  hundred  years, 
is  most  astonishing.  To  say,  as  they  do,  that  the  sovereign  or  eagle  is  a 
fixed,  arbitrary  measure  of  value,  and  measures,  in  the  same  ratio  as  to 
quantity  and  value,  at  all  timesy  as  a yard  stick  or  a bushel  measure,  cannot 
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1)6  proved,  but  only  asserted,  for  the  whole  history  of  currency  contradicts 
it  Men  choose  gold  and  silver  for  the  material  for  money,  for  reasons  simi- 
lar to  those  which  induce  them  to  use  cotton,  wool,  flax,  and  silk  for  mate- 
rial for  clothing ; and  stone,  brick,  and  mortar  for  material  for  building. 

The  ancients  early  found  the  precious  metals  of  peculiar  specific  qualities, 
which  fitted  them  to  be  standardis  and  measures  of  value,  and  adapted,  when 
in  shape  of  coin,  to  the  purposes  of  a circulating  medium ; to  this  use  they 
are  admirably  adapted.  An  eminent  writer  upon  political  economy  gives 
the  following  reasons  for  the  admirable  adaptedness  of  gold  and  silver  for 
a currency. 

1st.  Because  they  are  divisible  into  extremely  minute  portions,  and  capa- 
ble of  re-union  without  any  sensible  loss  of  weight  or  value;  so  that  the 
quantity  may  be  easily  apportioned  to  the  value  of  the  articles  purchased. 

2d.  They  have  the  sameness  of  quality  all  over  the  world.  The  differ- 
ence between  iron  from  different  parts  of  our  own  country  and  of  Europe, 
is  well  known  tp  all  dealers  in  that  article.  The  copper  ot  Siberia  is  supe- 
rior to  that  of  Germany ; while  that  of  Sweden  is  better  than  that  of  Sibe- 
ria; and  that  of  Sweden  is  surpassed  by  that  of  Japan.  But  one  grain  of 
pure  gold  is  the  same,  and  is  exactly  similar  to  another,  whether  it  comes 
from  the  mines  of  Europe  or  America,  or  from  the  sands  of  Africa ; time, 
weather,  and  damp,  have  no  power  to  alter  the  quality.  The  relative  weight 
of  any  specific  portion,  therefore,  determines  its  relative  quantity  and  value 
to  every  other  portion.  Two  grains  of  gold  being  worth  exactly  twice  as 
much  as  one. 

3d.  Gold  and  silver,  especially  with  the  mixture  of  alloy  which  they  ad- 
mit of,  are  hard  enough  to  resist  very  considerable  friction,  and  are  there- 
fore fitted  for  very  rapid  circulation. 

4th.  Their  rarity  and  dearness  are  not  so  great  that  the  quantity  of  gold 
and  silver  equivalent  to  the  generality  of  goods  is  too  minute  for  ordinary 
perception,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  are  thev  so  abundant  and  cheap  as  to 
make  a large  value  amount  to  a ^eat  weight 

5th.  They  are  liable  to  less  vanation  than  any  other  article  from  changes 
in  the  relation  of  supply  and  demand,  including  the  cost  of  production 
among  the  conditions  of  supply. 

0th.  They  are  capable  of  receiving  a stamp  or  impression,  certifying  the 
weight  of  the  piece  and  the  de^ee  of  its  purity.” 

Such  are  the  elements  of  gmd  and  silver,  and  for  such  inherent  qualities 
they  have  been  considered  precious^  and  for  these  only  they  are  the  best 
known  in  the  world  for  use  as  money. 

In  the  earliest  ages  of  the  world,  in  a more  savage  state,  when  the  precious 
metals  were  comparatively  unknown,  wampum,  corn,  catUe,  iron,  leather,  to- 
bacco, cocoa,  and  copper,  in  point  of  fact,  have  been  used  as  money  in  dif- 
ferent ages  and  in  different  countries, — but  they  have  long  ceased  to  be  used 
by  commercial  nations  advanced  in  civilization.  In  the  early  periods  of  the 
world  gold  and  silver  passed  from  hand  to  hand  by^  weight,  and  according 
to  its  market  value.  I have  no  doubt  it  would  always  have  been  better  for 
'the  world  had  the  original  mode  been  continued  to  this  day, — we  should 
then  have  beard  no  complaints  of  the  rise  of  gold  and  the  fall  of  silver,  nor 
the  rise  of  silver  or  the  fall  of  gold.  The  equilibrium  would  have  kept  uni- 
form by  the  custom  of  merchants,  regulated  as  it  would  have  been  by  sup- 
ply and  demand.  I know  that  the  convenience  which  Commerce  derives 
from  gold  being  passed  by  tale,  is  great ; but  there  is  no  difficulty  in  re- 
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coining,  at  given  periods,  coin  just  the  weight  by  which  the  custom  of  the 
world  fixes  the  value,  ^fore  proceeding  to  apply  the  consequences  of  an 
increased  supply  of  gold  by  the  late  discoveries,  it  may  be  proper  to  inquire 
somewhat  into  its  history  in  former  ages.  The  subject  ia  of  such  immense 
magnitude  that  I can  only  give  a very  brief  sketch  of  the  operation  of  mi- 
ning, and  the  quantities  of  gold  and  silver  retained  by  the  ancients  in  the 
early  ages  of  the  world. 

The  history  of  Solomon  gives  some  information  as  to  the  quantity  col- 
lected during  his  time.  The  amount  collected  in  a single  year  of  his  reign, 
was  computed  at  666  talents  of  gold, — in  our  money  millions  of  dollars. 
The  quantity  afterwards  became  so  plenty  that  silver  was  accounted  as 
nothing;  he  also  made  silver  to  be  as  stones  in  Jerusalem. 

The  gold  which  accumulated  in  Babylon  was  immense,  and  vast  in 
amount ; the  authenticity  and  accuracy  of  the  amount  is  given  by  Herodo- 
tus; he  says,  that  the  annual  tribute  of  silver  and  gold  which  Darius 
Hystaspes,  king  of  Persia,  after  completing  his  conquests,  received  from  the 
several  provinces,  about  480  years  before  Christ,  was  14,560  talents  of  gold 
— which,  in  our  currency,  is  816,800,000.  Xerxes  took  out  with  him  into 
the  field  of  war,  so  much  money  and  valuables  as  loaded  1 ,200  camels. 

Tlie  first  coining  of  gold  was  by  Darius,  about  475  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  The  coinage  was  of  great  purity,  and  were  called  Daric’s,  in 
honor  of  the  inventor.  They  were  nearly  of  the  value  of  the  American 
half^gle. 

The  wealth  of  the  great  men  of  that  age  was  immense.  Pytheus,  king 
of  the  petty  territory*  Celaena,  470  years  before  Christ,  was  celebrated  for 
his  immense  wealth.  Lardue,  an  able  French  critic,  estimates  his  wealth  at 
117,280,000  of  ou**  money. 

Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  the  second  king  of  Egypt,  after  Alexander,  was 
said  to  have  possessed  treasure  to  the  enormous  amount  of  740,000  talents, 
or  885,t340,000  of  onr  money. 

The  precious  metals  were  abundant,  during  the  Macedonian  Empire,  over 
the  whole  shore  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  enormous  wealth  of  the  Ro- 
mans is  beyond  all  calculation.  Having  subdued  every  petty  province,  and 
become  masters  of  all  the  then  known  world,  the  wh<  -le  wealth  of  the  world 
was  amassed  within  the  Roman  metropolis.  Vespasian,  at  his  accession,  es- 
timated the  money  which  the  maintenance  of  the  commonwealth  required, 
at  a sum  equal  to  1,550  millions  of  our  currency,  per  annum.  The  concen- 
tration of  the  wealth  of  the  world  at  Rome,  by  the  extension  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  fully  accounts  for  the  enormous  wealth  of  private  individuals.  The 
fortunes  of  Crassus  were  equal  to  8 millions  of  our  currency,  in  money,  and 
an  equal  amount  in  lands.  Pallas  C.  C.  Claudius  Isidorus  had  about  the 
same  amount  of  property.  Augustus  left  property  to  4he  amount  of  155 
millions  of  dollars  of  currency.  Plutarch,  in  his  life  of  M.  Crassus,  says, 
that  no  man  could  be  accounted  rich  who  was  not  able  to  maintain  an  army 
out  of  his  own  revenues.  Many  other  instances  can  be  named  of  those  who 
held  vast  masses  of  wealth,  and  as  vast  sums  expended.  J ust  after  the  ac- 
quisition of  universal  empire,  at  that  period,  a large  part  of  the  treasure  had 
been  acquired  by  conquest,  and  had  not  been  generally  diffused  among  the 
mass^ ; indeed,  the  wealth  of  the  Romans  was  held  by  a small  proportion 
of  its  citizens. 

Having  proved  that  vast  masses  of  gold  and  silver  were  in  existence  in  the 
remote  ages  of  the  world,  it  may  be  proper  to  notice,  that,  according  to  Ro- 
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man  hiatorj,  the  rise  of  property  was  a necessary  consequence  of  the  great 
increase  of  gold.  As  one  among  many  instances  whi^  might  be  named, 
the  house  of  Marius,  at  Miseum,  was  purchased  by  Cornelia  for  the  sum  of 
75,000  drachmas,  or  about  $11,620  of  our  currency.  The  influx  of  gold 
raised  the  price  of  real  property  enormously ; and,  in  a few  yeara,  the  house 
of  Cornelia  was  sold  to  Lucullus,  for  the  sum  of  500,200  drachmas,  or 
$77,520  of  our  currency — making  a clear  profit,  by  the  rise  of  property,  of 
$55,900  in  the  investment.  Such  was  the  operation  of  the  influx  of  gold 
upon  property  at  this  period  of  the  world. 

My  next  inquiry  will  be  in  regard  to  the  operation  of  mining.  That  a 
large  portion  of  able-bodied  citizens  were  employed  in  the  pursuit  of  mining 
there  cannot  be  a doubt;  that  they  were  well  acquainted  with  the  art  and 
manner  of  obtaining  gold  and  silver  by  mining  we  have  authentic  record 
by  all  the  early  historians.  To  trace  out  all  the  sources  from  which  the  im- 
mense amount  of  treasure  was  accumulated  my  limits  will  not  permit.  The 
probability  is,  that  the  discovery  of  gold  was  first  known  to  mankind  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Asia,  and  in  Egypt ; the  whole  of  eastern  Asia,  extending 
along  the  border  of  the  Caspian  sea,  which  contained  within  its  boundaries 
Persia,  Siberia,  Tartary,  and  whatever  was  known  to  the  Persians  in  the 
days  of  Darius,  of  Thibet,  China,  and  India,  beyond  the  Ganges,  a district 
on  the  eastern  border  of  Boctriana,  where  the  chain  of  mountains  divides 
into  two  ranges,  and  the  desert  steppes  of  Cobbi  were  all  literally  dug  over 
before  the  present  era.  The  mines  of  Siberia  must  have  been  worked  150 
or  200  years  before  Christ.  The  mines  of  Egypt  and  Nubia  are  said  to 
have  produced  $28,800,000  annually ; this  was  the  statement  of  Diodorus,  ‘ 
who  visited  Egypt  50  years  before  Christ.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
product  of  gold  and  silver  from  the  mines  of  that  country  exceeded  the 
quantity  which  was  drawn  from  the  mines  of  the  then  known  world,  in  sub- 
sequent ages,  down  to  the  discovery  of  America.  The  mining  of  gold  and 
silver  in  southern  Africa  was  carried  on  to  an  immense  extent ; the  gold 
produced  was  obtained  as  in  the  present  day  in  California,  from  the  washing 
of  the  streams  from  the  lofty  mountains. 

The  inhabitants  of  Europe  continued  in  a savage  state  some  ages  after 
the  people  of  Eastern  Asia  and  of  Egypt  had  made  considerable  progress 
in  civilized  life.  The  inhabitants  of  the  southeast  part  of  Euro(.e,  living 
near  the  more  civilized  countries  of  Egypt  and  Asia,  and  receiving  from 
them  some  refugees,  were  naturally  the  first  to  imbibe  the  improvements  of 
more  advanced  stages  of  society.  The  knowledge  of  the  precious  metals  in 
Europe  commenced  about  fifteen  centuries  before  the  Christian  era.  The 
Phoenicians  gave  to  Europeans  the  first  impulse  toward  social  life,  and  first 
introduced  the  practice  of  mining.  The  most  civilized  of  the  people  of 
Europe,  in  the  early  ages,  were  found  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
sea,  and  it  is  among  them  we  discover  the  first  steps  in  mining.  The 
Greeks  explored  beneath  the  surfiice,  in  various  districts  in  their  own  coun- 
try, as  well  as  in  their  eastern  and  western  colonial  establishments,  and  the 
searching  for  ore  continued  during  a succession  of  centuries. 

The  Island  of  Cyprus  yielded  gold,  silver,  and  copper ; — the  mines  con- 
tinued to  be  worked  even  till  the  times  of  the  Romans.  Gold  and  silver 
were  also  obtained  in  Italy. 

Upper  Italy,  what  is  now  the  province  of  Aosta,  in  Piedmont,  produced 
iron,  gold,  and  other  metals,  also  the  country  around  Aquileia,  and  the 
whole  district  of  Noric  Alps,  now  Illyria,  was  exceedingly  rich  in  gold.  At 
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one  period  it  was  labored  so  extensivelj  that  the  great  quantity  produced 
caused  a decrease  of  one  third  in  price  through  all  Italy. 

The  mines  of  Hungary  were  worked  about  the  year  745.  The  countiy 
most  productive  of  silver  in  remote  ages  was  the  Spanish  peninsula.  If 
we  may  give  credit  to  the  historian,  Agatharchidas,  there  was  a time  when 
the  value  of  silver  in  Arabia  was  tenfold  that  of  gold,  owing  to  the  abun- 
dance of  the  latter  and  scarcity  of  the  former  metal.  The  silver  mines  near 
Carthage,  in  Spain,  were  very  productive.  Forty  thousand  workmen  were 
constantly  employed  in  them,  the  pay  of  whom  was  cents  per  day.  The 
soil  of  Sicily  has  also  contriouted  something  to  the  aggregate  of  metallic 
wealth. 

The  passion  for  seeking  gold  by  mining,  has  raged  at  certain  periods  in 
all  ages  of  the  world.  Such  has  been  the  rage  for  mining  at  certain  periods 
of  the  world,  that  the  people  were  in  great  danger  of  starvation  in  conse- 
quence of  the  immense  number  quitting  their  tegular  farming  business,  and 
adopting  the  life  of  a miner.  The  lives  of  the  subjects  of  Pylheus  were 
sacrificed,  for  want  of  sufficient  food  for  subsistence,  in  consequence  of  the 
application  of  labor  to  the  purposes  of  mining  and  searching  for  gold. 
Pytheus  wks  obliged  to  direct  that  only  one-fifth^  instead  of  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  inhabitants,  should  in  future  be  co^npeUed  to  devote  themselves 
to  mining  operations. 

Nature  teaches  us  that  gold  is  only  obtained  by  labor  and  toil,  and  is  re- 
tained with  difficulty,  creates  the  greatest  anxiety,  and  in  its  use,  produces 
both  pleasure  and  grief. 

The  mines  which  were  worked  in  the  early  ages,  were  nearly  all  worked 
out,  or  ceased  in  productiveness,  with  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman 
pire. 

The  effect  of  an  increased  quantity  of  the  precious  metals  on  prices  has 
been  observed  from  the  earliest  period  of  history.  In  the  time  of  Solon,  an 
ox  was  worth  three  shillings  sterling ; a sheep,  seven  pence  three  farthings 
— but  the  increase  of  metallic  wealth  increased  the  price  of  commodities  to 
five,  ten,  or  twenty  times  the  amount,  in  the  course  of  two  hundred  and 
twenty  years.  The  mining  operations,  which  were  so  excessive  till  Rome 
arrived  at  the  zenith  of  her  power,  gradually  decreased  during  the  decline 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  so  that,  in  the  fifth  century  of  the  Christian  era, 
mines  ceased  to  be  woiked  at  all. 

The  population  of  Asia,  under  the  reign  of  the  Ciesars,  were  contained  in 
five  hundred  populous  cities,  enriched  with  all  the  gifts  of  nature,  and 
adorned  with  all  the  refinement  of  art  The  consumption  of  gold,  from  the 
death  of  Augustus  in  the  year  14,  down  to  the  dissolution  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  was  gradual  and  sure,  the  value  of  gold  and  silver  was  constantly 
changing.  Gold,  sometimes  nine  times  the  value  of  silver,  and  at  other  pe- 
riods thirteen  times  that  value.  During  the  declension  of  the  mines  the 
product  from  them  annually  diminished,  till  it  became  quite  extinct.  The 
high  rate  of  ihe  interest  of  mone}^  with  the  care  taken  to  supply  the  neces- 
saries of  life  to  the  idle  and  heedless  citizens  of  Rome,  may  account  for  the 
excessive  wealth  of  a comparatively  few  persons,  while  the  production  of 
the  precious  metals  from  the  mines  had  ceased,  and  the  countries  near  the 
mines  had  poured  the  whole,  or  the  greatest  part  of  their  ancient  and  long 
accumulation  into  the  universal  Empire — there  would  be  a consumption,  a 
decay  of  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  in  constant  progress,  which,  by  low- 
ering the  metallic  price  of  all  other  commodities,  would  check  that  indus- 
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tiy,  by  which  alone  a country  can  continue  and  p'osper.  The  ^adual  loss 
of  gold  and  silver  was  followed  by  the  deepest  distress  and  degradation, 
causing  a gradual  diminution  of  weight  and  debasement  of  coin. 

The  amount  of  silver  and  gold  in  the  Roman  Empire,  before  the  death 
of  Augustus,  was  estimated  in  our  money  at  1,718  millions  of  dollars, 
which,  in  482  of  our  era,  was  reduced  to  417  millions  of  dollars.  About 
one  century  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Roman  Empire  Mahomet  appeared, 
who,  when  his  power  arose,  presented  an  aspect  sufficiently  terrific  to  con- 
tinue the  suspension  of  the  mines.  Indeed,  for  the  period  of  nearly  two 
hundred  years,  up  to  the  year  700,  the  greatest  diligence  has  been  able  to 
discover  no  trace,  in  any  author,  of  mining  having  been  carried  on,  and  the 
diminution  of  the  precious  metals  had  decreased,  in  the  year  806,  to  the 
small  sum  of  $171,635,000. 

From  this  period  there  was  a constant  decline  in  trade.  Commerce,  and 
the  arts,  and  the  then  known  world  gradually  sunk  into  a state  of  barba- 
rism ; and  in  that  respect  this  may  be  emphatically  denominated  the  dark 
age  of  the  world.  Very  little,  if  any  mining,  was  known  to  be  carried  on 
for  a period  of  nearly  800  years. 

Though  Ferber,  in  his  work  on  the  Mines  of  Hungary,  dates  the  opening 
of  Chaunitz  in  745,  and  that  of  Kremnitz  in  770,  they  never  produced  to 
any  great  extent.  These  mines,  at  a later  period,  have  been  worked  to  con- 
siderable advantage.  From  1690  to  1730  they  produced,  on  an  average, 
about  $900,000  per  annum  of  our  currency.  The  mines  of  Scbellgadin, 
which  began  to  be  worked  about  the  year  1378,  were  of  some  importance, 
and  were  worked  up  to  the  commencement  of  the  present  century.  They 
were  at  first  worked  by  the  owners,  but  afterward  rented  to  farmers  at  £320 
yearly  rent.  In  Rothausbury,  about  the  year  1 500,  the  valleys  swarmed 
with  inhabitants  depending  on  the  mines  of  gold ; but  within  the  last  cen- 
tury the  decline  in  product  has  been  very  great,  so  that  from  the  years 
1778  to  1800  the  produce  was  only  35  pounds  sterling  of  gold  and  340 
pounds  of  silver. 

Tlie  discovery  of  America  and  of  the  mines  it  contained,  seems  to  have 
kindled  a violent  and  vehement  passion  for  exploring  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  in  search  of  gold.  The  excitement  was  universal  in  most  parts  of 
Europe  between  the  years  1538  and  1562.  More  than  a thousand  leases 
of  mines  in  Europe  were  taken — the  greatest  activity  prevailed,  and  most 
all  the  people  seemed  to  think  themselves  within  the  reach  of  immediate 
wealth.  A large  portion  of  these  mines  became  nearly  extinct  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century.  The  mines  of  Saxony,  the  working  of  which 
commenced  about  the  twelfth  century,  have  contributed  large  amounts  of 
gold  and  silver.  These  mines  must,  however,  hav^  been  exhausted  long  ago^ 
an  no  traces  of  them  can  now  be  found. 

Whoever  may  have  attended  to  the  history  of  mining  in  the  middle  ages 
must  have  seen,  for  the  most  part,  similar  displays  of  high  expectation  fol- 
lowed by  disappointment,  and  of  real  wealth  squandered  in  the  vain  pur- 
suit of  that  which  existed  only  in  the  sanguine  imaginations  of  wild  pro- 
jectors, and  such  is  the  experience  of  the  history  of  mining  down  to  this 
day. 

It  is  probable  that  the  mines  of  lead  in  Andalusia,  which  Spain  is  now 
working,  may  produce  greater  advantages  to  her  than  that  country  ever 
drew  from  her  lauded  mines  of  silver  and  gold  in  the  most  prosperoas 
times. 
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TLe  mines  of  Sweden  and  Norway  have  continued  to  be  productive  of 
more  silver  than  gold;  they,  however,  have  been  of  small  comparative 
amount  Britain  was  so  exhausted  of  silver  and  gold,  or  any  metal  in  form 
of  money,  that  the  Saxon  writers  assert  that  they  used  what  was  called  liv- 
ing money,  say  cattle  of  all  kinds,  including  slaves. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  in  1442,  by  an  act  of  Parliament,  a pound  of 
silver  was  ordered  to  be  coined  into  thirty  shillings,  and  thus  the  value  of 
money  became  double  that  of  our  present  currency.  The  increase  of  the 
precious  metals  had  become  gradual  and  sure,  so  that  in  1484,  Henry  VIIL 
coined  the  pound  of  silver  into  45  shillings.  Again  in  the  third  year  of 
Edward  VI.,  1550,  when  the  pound  was  coined  into  72  shillings — this  in  a 
few  years  was  found  to  be  a too  extended  value — it  was  reduced,  when  60 
shillings  was  coined  from  the  pound,  and  this  continued  through  the  reign 
of  Mary,  to  the  forty-third  of  Elizabeth,  when  62  shillings  was  coined  to  the 
pound,  which  has  continued,  with  a recent  exception,  to  the  present  time. 
As  late  as  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  about  the  time  of  the  discovery 
of  the  mines  of  America,  but  before  any  considerable  part  of  their  product 
had  circulated  in  Europe,  a family  of  such  distinction  as  to  need  the  use  of 
seven  horses  could  be  supported  for  100  pounds  sterling  per  year. 

The  prices  of  wheat  and  all  other  agricultural  productions  ruled  low,  from 
the  Roman  conquest  to  the  discovery  of  America,  a period  of  nearly  600 
years.  The  prices  of  that  period  up  to  nearly  the  year  1600,  for  all  prod- 
ucts generally,  were  very  even,  from  which  an  inference  may  fairly  be  drawn, 
that  DO  great  increase  or  decrease  of  the  precious  metals  occurred  during 
those  centuries.  The  value  of  silver  and  gold,  during  the  whole  perioo^ 
averaged  about  three  times  the  present  value  of  money.  The  proportionate 
value  of  gold  to  silver  during  the  middle  ages,  was  less  in  Asia  than  in  Eu- 
rope, and  at  all  times  might  be  exchanged  one  for  the  other.  For  a long 
period,  when  gold  in  Asia  and  Africa  was  worth  no  more  than  eight  times 
its  weight  in  silver,  it  was  worth  in  Europe  and  Western  Europe  from  ten  to 
thirteen  times  its  weight  This  caused  a constant  interchange  of  metals. 

Under  all  the  circumstances  which  are  developed  by  the  history  of  mining, 
it  seems  scarcely  possible  to  come  to  any  oUier  conclusion  than  that  the 
mines  of  the  precious  metals  on  the  ancient  continent,  from  the  year  1100  to 
1500,  produced  far  less  on  the  average,  in  the  several  centuries,  than  those 
same  mines  have  done  in  the  century  closing  in  1800.  The  average  quan- 
of  gold  and  silver  coined  in  a period  of  237  years,  say  from  1272  to 
1509,  is  estimated  in  our  money  to  have  been  only  330,000  dollars  per  an- 
num. 

The  quantity  of  coined  gold  and  silver  money  at  the  time  of  the  dis- 
covery of  America  was  vey  minute,  when  compared  with  the  quantity  which 
has  bi^n  reached  since  that  period,  and  with  that  which  must  have  been  in 
existence  when  the  Roman  Empire  was  at  the  zenith  of  its  power.  The 
scarcity  of  silver  and  gold,  and  the  various  changes  in  its  relative  value  has 
been  the  cause  of  adulteration  in  many  foreign  countries  as  well  as  our  own. 
The  subject  has  been  one  of  constant  legislation,  against  Jews  and  others,  for 
this  debasement  of  coin. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  compulsory  laws  were  established  in  order  to 
increase  the  quantity  of  coin  or  bullion.  England  and  Scotland  decreed  that 
all  merchants,  foreigners  as  well  as  natives,  should  import  a certain  quantity 
of  coin  or  bullion  in  every  ship,  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  other  goods. 
They  were  also  forbidden  to  export  any  gold  and  silver  under  very  severe 
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penalties.  It  scarcely  needs  the  remark  that  these  laws,  like  those  of  Spain 
and  Spanish  America  of  a similar  character,  could  not  be  executed. 

We  now  come  down  to  mininpr  in  our  times.  The  aborigines  of  America 
were  in  that  state  of  rude  life  which  induced  them  to  carry  about  their  per- 
sons the  few  ornaments  they  possessed,  when  Columbus  first  saw  them  in 
Hispaniola.  The  natives  wore  ornaments  of  gold  about  their  persons,  yet 
the  amount  of  mid  and  silver  was  supposed  to  be  small.  It  is  clear  that 
whatever  gold  they  possessed  had  been  procured  by  washing  the  sands  in 
the  beds  of  rivers.  Irving  says,  in  his  history  of  Columbus,  that  an  Indian 
gave  a handful  of  gold  for  a hawk’s  bell.  The  fact  that  the  possession  of 
Hispaniola  produced  gold  in  such  small  quantities,  and  that  even  this  was 
exhausted  within  twenty  years  after  the  discovery,  in  spite  of  the  forced  la- 
bor of  the  aborigines,  is  conclusive  proof  of  the  small  quantity  in  their  pos- 
session at  the  time  of  the  discovery.  Humboldt  has  estimated  the  average 
annual  quantity  of  gold  furnished  to  Europe  from  America  in  the  period  from 
1492  to  1500,  at  $240,600  of  our  money.  For  the  next  twenty  years,  up 
to  the  invasion  of  Mexico  by  Cortes,  in  1519,  about  the  same  annual  prod- 
uct of  gold.  It  may  be  ob^rved  that,  op  to  this  time,  gold  alone  had  been 
found  in  America.  The  instances  of  mineral  wealth  found  by  Cortes  and 
his  followers  show  that  the  Mexicans  must  have  made  some  progress  in 
mining  operations,  before  their  country  was  visited  by  Europeans.  Though 
the  quantity  was  small,  it  formed  an  indication  of  what  might  be  obtained 
by  more  persevering  operations.  The  product  of  the  mines  in  Mexico  dur- 
ing the  twenty-five  years  from  the  capture  of  Mexico  in  1521,  is  estimated 
at  $3,204,000  annually,  of  our  money.  About  this  period  a large  amount 
of  mineral  wealth  was  spent  to  adorn  public  and  private  temples ; the  dress 
of  the  priests,  princes,  and  nobles  was  covered  with  gold  and  silver  embroid- 
ery. Spain  and  Italy,  then  rich  by  wealth  acquired  by  mining  and  Com- 
merce, showed  the  same  feeling  of  lavish  expenditures  as  the  rest  of  Europe. 
The  discovery  of  the  mines  of  Potosi  about  1545,  augmented  the  amount  of 
metallic  wealth.  The  production  of  gold  and  silver  for  the  thirty  years  after 
the  discovery  of  the  mines  of  Potosi,  was  at  an  average  of  $2,1 12,000  of  our 
currency  per  annum.  From  the  period  of  1579  to  1600,  a period  of  21 
years,  the  annual  average  production  from  these  mines  was  only  $1,344,000 
of  our  currency.  Chili,  at  this  period,  furnished  some  gold.  Brazil,  in  the 
hands  of  the  Portuguese,  employed  the  natives  and  negroes  in  washing  gold, 
bat  the  amount  thus  obtained  cannot  be  accurately  estimated. 

The  successful  mining  in  Mexico  at  this  period  excited  the  miners  of  Eu- 
rope to  greater  exertions,  which  greatly  increased  the  aggregate  quantity  of 
gold  and  silver  in  the  world ; but  the  annual  consumption  of  the  precious 
metals  for  manufacturing  purposes  at  this  period  largely  diminished  the 
amount  of  coin.  It  is  estimated  by  Humboldt,  and  Jacob,  that  there  were 
five  times  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  in  possession  of  mankind  in  the 
year  1600  than  was  in  possession  of  the  world  in  1492,  about  the  time  of 
the  discovery  of  America.  The  actual  amount  of  coin  at  this  period  was 
764,000,000  of  our  currency.  We  will  now  consider  the  effect  produced 
by  so  vast  an  alteration  in  the  quantity  of  that  standard  by  which  the  value 
of  all  other  commodities  was  measured.  The  average  price  of  wheat,  by 
Mr.  Lloyd’s  tables,  from  1583  to  1592,  appears  to  have  been  20  shillings 
and  9 pence,  and  from  1593  to  1602,  33  shillings.  The  rate  of  prices  dur- 
ing fifty  years  after  were  from  three  to  four  fold  increase.  The  effect  was  so 
severe  upon  the  middle  and  lower  classes,  that  Bishop  Lattimer  took  ocoa- 
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Bion  to  preach  several  sermons  upon  the  great  rise  in  all  products  of  industry. 
The  bishop  says,  in  regard  to  the  great  rise  in  rents,  that  his  father  rented 
his  farm  in  Lincolnshire,  at  three  or  four  pounds  sterling  per  year.  The 
time  is  supposed  to  have  been  about  the  year  1500,  as  the  bishop  delivered 
his  lecture  about  1548.  He  stated  then,  that  the  &rm  rented  at  sixteen 
pounds  sterling  or  more.  This  advance  in  rent,  however,  was  more  apparent 
than  real,  because  in  the  interval  great  alterations  had  been  made  in  coin. 
The  pound  in  silver  at  the  first  period  was  coined  into  45  shillings ; but 
when  Lattimer  preached. his  sermon  the  coin  had  been  deteriorated  by  law — 
the  pound  of  silver  was  coined  into  72  shillings,  consequently,  making  the 
proper  allowance  for  deterioration  of  the  currency,  the  advance  in  rent  was 
really  only  160  per  cent,  instead  of  400  or  500  per  cent,  as  Lattimer 
thought,  and  the  feet  accords  with  the  general  advance  of  price  in  other 
commodities.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  prices  of  commodi- 
ties in  other  kingdoms  advanced  at  nearly  the  same  rate.  The  effect  of  a 
great  rise  in  prices  was,  that  every  one  who  produced  more  than  he  con- 
sumed, would  find  at  the  end  of  a few  years  that  his  wealth,  estimated  as 
wealth  is  commonly  estimated  in  money,  had  increased  considerably  beyond 
his  expectations.  Every  one  who  had  consumed  more  than  he  had  pro- 
duced, would  on  the  other  hand  find  that  his  wealth,  estimated  in  the  same 
manner,  had  diminished  more  than  he  had  anticipated. 

That  portion  of  society  who  are  both  producers  and  consumers,  would 
find  little  or  no  alteration  in  their  condition,  except  upon  the  rise  of  their 
real  property.  While  the  process  of  the  declining  value  of  money  was  going 
on,  those  who  were  in  debt  would  discharge  their  demands  upon  them  in 
proportion  to  the  length  of  credit,  with  considerable  gain ; whilst,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  creditors  would  receive  payment  in  money  of  less  value  than 
that  at  the  time  when  they  had  given  the  credit;  the  result  being  a loss  by 
the  cieditor,  and  a gain  by  the  debtor. 

It  is  probable  that  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  the  precious  metals  have  cost 
more  in  thek  production  than  their  value  ever  repaid — and  if  the  amount 
of  human  suflering,  degradation,  and  slavery  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  world, 
could  be  reduced  to  money  valuation,  with  all  the  miseries  which,  at  partic- 
ular periods,  has  been  caused  by  them,  it  is  doubtful  if  they  would  balance 
the  evil  and  misery  they  have  occasioned. 

The  increase  of  the  precious  metals  during  the  seventeenth  century,  end- 
ing in  1700,  was  estimated  at  150  per  cent,  or  once  and  a half  the  aggregate 
amount  of  coined  money  was  1425  millions  of  our  money. 

Whilst  from  the  years  1600  to  1700,  the  augmentation  of  gold  was  in 
progress,  the  general  stock  of  commodities  gradually  advanced  in  like  man- 
ner, though  not,  probably,  in  so  great  a degree  as  in  the  preceding  century, 
partly  on  account  of  the  great  increase  of  population,  and  the  increased  com- 
forts and  luxuries,  as  well  as  the  great  increase  of  agricultural  products,  and 
the  various  descriptions  of  real  wealth.  The  gold  and  silver  mineral  in  the 
several  South  American  states  seems  to  have  reached  its  highest  point  about 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century ; the  annual  average  of  the  product  of 
the  mines,  for  100  years,  was  equal  to  $1,590,000  of  our  currency.  The 
largest  increase  in  the  mines  of  Mexico,  in  any  given  ten  years,  was  in  the 
period  from  1790  to  1800,  when  it  was  $231,131  of  our  currency. 

The  gold  and  silver  extracted  in  Peru  and  carried  to  Potosi  has  been  con- 
siderable in  amount  and  regular  in  supply,  which,  added  to  the  receipts  from 
Columbia,  Chili,  and  Buenos  Ayres,  amounts  to  nearly  the  sum  produced  by 
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Mexico  in  the  given  period.  The  amount  lost  by  abrasion  or  wear  is  sup- 
posed to  be  1 to  360  parts  annually  for  silver,  that  on  gold  1 to  600.  The 
amount  of  the  circulation  of  gold  and  silver  comparatively,  previous  to  the 
present  century,  was  in  the  ratio  of  five  times  as  much  silver  as  of  gold,  cir- 
culated as  money.  As  gold  has  six  times  the  durability  of  silver,  the  rela- 
tive value  of  the  two  metals  to  each  other  could  not  be  maintained,  unless 
the  mines  produced  the  two  metals  in  proportion  to  the  loss  on  them  by 
wear  respectively.  The  value  of  gold  to  silver  had  varied  but  little  before 
the  mines  of  Potosi  were  discovered ; one  pound  of  gold,  during  the  Roman 
Empire,  and  for  a long  period  after,  was  rarely  worth  or  ever  varied  more 
than  from  9 to  1 1 for  1 ; or  in  other  words,  a pound  of  gold  was  rarely 
worth  more  than  9 or  1 1 pounds  of  silver.  Since  that  period,  the  relative 
value  of  the  two  kinds  of  metal  has  been  gradually  changed,  and  gold  has 
become  nearly  fifteen  times  as  valuable  as  silver.  Humboldt  estimated  the 
quantity  of  gold  and  silver  produced  from  the  whole  of  America  up  to  1803 
to  be  102,000,000  pounds  weight  of  the  former,  7,178,000,000  pounds  of 
the  latter,  which  would  give  silver  to  gold  as  44  to  1.  By  all  accounts  it 
appears  that,  up  to  the  present  century,  the  value  of  silver  produced  ha» 
b^n  three  times  that  of  gold.  Therefore,  the  loss  by  wear  in  process  of 
time  upon  silver,  would  raise  the  price  of  gold.  But  it  appears  that  gold 
has  increased  in  a greater  degree  during  the  present  century.  The  increase 
of  prices  during  the  last  century  is  estimated  to  have  been  30  per  cent  in 
England,  and  in  France  and  Spain  50  per  cent.  By  an  account  kept  at  the 
Chelsea  Hospital,  England,  during  60  years,  from  1732  to  1793,  the  ad- 
vance on  bread,  beef,  mutton,  cheese,  and  butter  had  been  at  the  rate  of  20 
per  cent,  and  on  oatmeal,  coals,  <kc.,  still  more. 

During  the  period  from  1800  to  1840,  of  the  present  century,  many  of 
the  mines  on  this  continent  have,  by  gradual  and  slow  degrees,  declined ; 
and  though  the  amount  of  gold  and  silver  has  just  yielded  the  approximate 
quantity  yielded  in  1800,  yet  the  whole  amount  of  gold  and  silver  produced 
by  the  mines  of  Mexico  from  1810  to  1830,  is  said  to  have  been  an  annual 
average  $1 1,000,000 — the  amount  produced  in  Peru  not  exceeding  1500,000 
per  annum,  and  the  mines  constantly  decreasing.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
mines  of  Russia  have  contributed  largely  in  the  amount  of  gold  during  the 
present  century. 

The  paper  money  which  has  so  much  increased  during  the  present  century 
has  act^  the  part  of  an  auxiliary  to  metallic  currency,  the  tendency  of  which 
has  been  to  sustain  the  prices  of  merchandise  and  agricultural  products 
greatly  beyond  what  would  have  been  their  price,  but  for  the  aid  of  an  in- 
creased paper  currency.  Yet  the  falling  off  of  increased  resources  of  supply 
from  mining  bad  been  going  oh  gradually  and  imperceptibly  till  within  a 
few  years,  say  1830,  without  creating  any  uneasiness  in  regard  to  the  eflfects 
of  a rise  in  the  precious  metals.  From  the  year  1810  down  to  the  year 
1840  there  was  a gradual  fall  in  the  prices  of  all  productions,  in  comparison 
to  the  value  of  coin,  which  had  declined  during  a period  of  forty  years,  15 
per  cent,  and  a natural  decline  in  price  of  merchandise  of  32  per  cent. 

The  only  evil  resulting  from  the  diminution  of  those  metals  is,  the  dis- 
couragement it  may  present  to  industry,  by  an  apparent  loss,  or  lessened 
profit,  when  the  result  of  labor  is  reckoned  in  gold  and  silver,  and  not  in 
cattle,  houses,  and  lands.  It  matters  little  to  him  who  raises  a bushel  of 
wheat,  whether  it  is  exchanged  for  a pennyweight  or  an  ounce  of  silver,  if 
the  pennyweight  will  procure  for  him  the  same  quantity  of  cloth,  shoes,  fur- 
niture, or  farming  utensils  which  he  may  desire. 
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The  production  of  precious  metals  in  the  world  at  different  periods  of  the 
present  century  are  as  follows: — In  the  year  1800 — 


Rllrer.  Gold. 

From  America 132,891,621  19,000,000 

Prom  Europe 4,000,000  1,000,000 

From  Asia 8,188,346 

From  Africa,  Ac • 400, (K)0  2,650,000 


ToUl 137,291,621  $16,238,346 

Total  of  silver  and  gold $62,629,867 


In  the  year  1843 — 


America  produced  in  gold  and  silver $39,197,628 

Europe 22,48 1,1 16 

Africa  and  other  nations 8,600,000 

Asia 7,800,000 


Total $72,978,743 


Of  this  sum  nearly  $39,000,000  were  of  silver,  and  $34,000,000  of  gold. 
In  the  year  1848— 


America  produced  in  silver $29,120,000  in  gold  $9,700,000 

Europe 7,280,000  “ 20.960,000 

Asia 4,100,000  “ 12,901,060 

Africa  and  oUier  nations “ 2,610,000 


ToUl $40,600,000  $49,161,060 


The  whole  aggregate  of  silver  and  gold  being  $86,661,060 


The  estimate  of  1851  is  as  follows  : — 

$80,000  in  gold  $93,000,000 

7.600  “ 21.000,000 

4.600  « 14,600,000 

“ 8,600,000 


America,  in  silver 

Europe 

Asia 

Africa  and  other  nations 


Total 


$42,000  $182,000,000 


The  whole  aggregate  being. 


H2fi00  $174,000,000 


The  product  of  1852  is  as  follows: — 


From  America $124,000,000 

From  Australia 92,000,000 

From  Europe 28,000,000 

From  Africa  and  other  nations 4,000,000 

From  Asia ‘ 20,000,000 


Total $268,000,000 


The  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  production  of  gold  and  silver,  since 
the  year  1800,  is  the  almost  fixed  receipts  of  silver,  and  the  very  great  in- 
crease of  gold.  The  product  of  the  whole  world  in  silver,  for  the  first  thirty 
years,  was  nearly  at  a fixed  point,  though  slightly  and  gradually  decreasing 
in  America,  being  nearly  three  millions  of  dollars  less  than  in  the  year  1800. 
The  variation  has  hardly  exceeded  $5,000,000  in  Europe  and  America. 
Whereas  the  increase  of  gold  has  been  gradual  during  the  first  4 0 years  of 
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this  century^the  whole  increase  being  from  $15,238,000  to  $34,202,000. 
The  annual  product  of  the  world  in  1848,  was  estimated,  in  gold,  at 
$46,161,000.  in  1851  at  $132,000,000,  and  in  1852,  $224,000,000  of  gold 
— showing  the  astonishing  increase  of  nearly  70  per  cent  in  one  year.  The 
product  of  gold  being  nearly  fifteen  times  the  quantity  of  that  mineral  in 
the  year  1700  or  1800. 

Nothing  in  the  history  of  the  world  will  bear  a comparison  in  amount 
rained  in  any  given  time.  My  object  in  going  over  so  large  a space  of  his- 
tory is  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  before  the  reader  some  of  the  great  move* 
ments  of  former  ages  in  mining,  and  contrasting  their  rise  and  fall,  as  em- 
pires rose  and  fell.  It  seems,  from  the  abstract  which  is  brought  to  your 
notice,  that  there  are  several  prominent  periods  in  the  history  of  the  world 
when  mining  and  Commerce  gradually  came  into  existence,  expanding  the 
powers  of  human  intellect,  and  advancing  civilization,  the  arU,  and  sciences. 
Such  was  the  period  commencing  in  the  days  of  Abraham,  and  which  con- 
tinued to  augment  until  Rome  was  in  her  full  power,  and  mistress  of  the 
whole  world.  This  period  embraced  more  than  2,000  years,  when,  upon 
tlie  death  of  Augustus,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  era,  the  power  of 
Rome  began  to  decline  and  fall,  and  &r  nearly  1,000  years  she  graduallj 
sank  into  barbarism.  You  hear  nothing  of  the  consequence  of  mining,  of 
Commerce,  the  arts,  or  any  of  the  avocations  of  civilized  life ; all  had  sunk 
into  a total  darkness,  so  that  it  was  properly  called  the  dark  age  of  the 
world. 

Afler  a pericKi  of  sleep,  the  Eastern  world  gradually  awedte  and  again  com- 
menced the  introduction  of  the  arts  of  civilized  life.  About  the  year  1100 
she  began  to  arise.  The  arts.  Commerce,  and  mining  were  renewed  with 
vigor ; and  in  a period  of  450  years  she  regained  some  of  her  lost  power  by 
a gradual  increase  of  tlie  products  of  her  mines,  which  were,  and  are,  the 
handmaids  of  Commerce  and  the  arts.  This  period  was  succeeded  by  the 
discovery  of  America,  with  her  immense  treasures  of  the  precious  metals, 
which  greatly  increased  the  world  in  riches  and  wealth.  Tliis  period  of  ex- 
pansion may  be  said  to  have  have  terminated  in  1800,  having  continued  300 
years.  From  1800  to  1840  the  world  did  not  increase  in  metallic  wealth 
but  very  little,  if  any,  in  comparison  with  the  advance  of  wealth,  population, 
the  arts  and  sciences,  &c.,  in  Europe  and  America. 

It  will  be  seen  that  at  certain  periods  the  increase  of  coin  gradually  raised 
the  price  of  wheat  and  all  commodities,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  grad- 
ual decline  of  the  precious  metals  lowered  the  value  of  wheat  and  all  other 
]»rodiictioiis  of  the  husbandman.  The  process  was  slow  and  sure,  increasing 
for  some  lime  several  hundred  years,  and  declining  again  upon  the  change 
of  value  of  the  jirecious  metals  for  a long  period  of  time.  It  may,  however, 
be  observed,  that  at  no  period  in  the  history  of  the  world  has  there  been  in 
So  short  a period  of  time  so  large  a quantity  of  the  precious  metals  thrown 
upon  the  world,  as  there  has  been  for  the  la^t  two  years  from  California  and 
Australia.  The  amount  of  gold  alone  produced  by  the  world  since  1846 
will  average  an  excess  of  100  millions  of  dollars  over  the  ordinary  average  of 
receipts  of  gold  for  the  last  three  hundred  years,  or  indeed  at  any  period  of 
tlie  world. 

Notwithstanding  tlie  great  increase  in  wealth  and  population,  both  in  Eu- 
rope and  Americ;i,  and  the  great  quantity  of  silver  and  gold  used  in  personal 
ornament,  domestic  utensils,  <kc.,  for  which  purposes  the  consumption  is  es- 
timated at  $28,800,000  annually,  may  be  somewhat  increased,  yet  the  larg- 
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est  part  of  the  product  will  be  in  coin,  and,  according  to  the  practical  expe- 
rience of  ages,  will  surely  depreciate  the  price  of  gold.  The  transition  may 
be  slow,  but  if  the  present  increase  is  maintained  for  forty  years,  those  who 
then  live  will  see  as  great  a depreciation  of  gold  as  has  ever  taken  place  in 
the  history  of  the  word.  The  laws  of  nature  and  of  trade  confirm  the  asser- 
tion ; and  if  there  should  be  no  increase  in  the  amount  of  silver,  more  than 
to  maintain  the  present  maximum  amount  in  the  world,  it  will  measure  the 
value  by  the  depreciation  which  will  constantly  take  place. 

The  only  hope  we  have  that  the  evil  may  be  stayed  is  the  falling  oflf  of 
supplies,  or  the  high  cost  of  mining,  which  will  lead  to  its  abandonment  in 
a great  measure.  The  probability  of  the  abandonment  of  mining,  however, 
is  quite  out  of  the  question  at  present,  owing  to  the  large  amounts  obtained 
by  mechanics  and  laborers  in  California  for  labor.  The  population  of  Ccdi- 
fornia  in  1860,  according  to  the  United  States  census,  was  224,000,  and 
according  to  a census  taken  last  August,  260,000,  showing  an  increase  of 
only  86,000  in  two  years.  Provided  one-quarter  part  of  the  population 
were  miners,  the  number  for  the  last  two  years  could  not  have  been  less 
than  56,000.  The  estimate  made  by  those  who  reside  in  California  is,  that 
the  number  of  miners  has  reached  75,000  the  last  year.  We,  however, 
take  the  former,  the  smaller  number  being  probably  the  surest ; if,  then,  the 
number  be  fixed  at  56,000,  and  the  gross  income  be  $3  per  day,  which 
seems  likely  to  approximate  to  the  truth^,  the  amount  of  gold  mined  in  a 
year  would  amount  to  154,920,000.  That  this  approximates  somewhere 
near  the  result,  will  appear  by  the  semi-annual  circular  of  Messrs.  Hussey, 
Bond  Hale,  of  San  Francisco,  made  up  to  the  SOth  of  June,  1852.  It  is 
evidently  prepared  with  great  care,  and  is  probably  as  reliable  as  any  state- 
ments which  have  been  made  in  regard  to  the , production  of  -gold  in  Cali- 
fornia. They  state  the  entire  production  of  gold  as  follows ; — 


Received  at  the  various  mints  in  the  United  States  in  1848 $44,177 

“ « « «.  “in  1849 6,147,609 

“ “ “ “ “ in  1860 86,074,062 

“ “ “ “ “ in  1851 66,988,282 

Manifested  shipments  to  the  U.  S.  in  Dec.  1851,  which  did  not  reach 

the  mint  that  year 2,910,214 

Making  the  whole  aggregate  shipped  to  the  United  States  up  to  De- 
cember 80,  1861 $101,114,194 

Shipments  to  Chili  in  1861,  by  official  returns 2,372,000 

Shipments  per  steamers  to  Europe  and  various  countries, 

as  declared  on  manifests  (not  including  Chili,) 8,600,000 

Other  shipments  not  manifested,  and  known  shipments  by 

sailing  vessels  to  various  destinations 2,000,000 

Add  estimate  of  shipments  via  Panama,  by  same  course 
in  1861,  for  which  destination  was  not  declared. .....  1,800,000 

Total  estimate  of  exportation  to  foreign  countries  in  1851 $9,772,000 

The  early  foreign  trade  to  this  country  was  very  large  in  1849  and 
*60,  from  Pacific  ports,  the  remittances  were  made  chiefly  in  gold 
dust.  The  aggregate  shipments  to  foreign  countries  for  1848, 1849, 

1860,  is  therefore,  assumed  to  be  as  large  as  that  of  1861 — It  is 

therefore  estimated  at 9,772,000 

Total  estimates  to  foreign  countries  to  December  81,  1861,  which 
would  not  reach  U.  S.  Mints 19,564,000 

Grand  Total $120,668,194 
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Bfiknated  amount  taken  oyerlaod  to  Mexico,  and  hj  passenfrere  to 
Europe  and  other  countries,  exclusive  of  Chili  ana  the  United 

States,  5 per  cent  on  the  above 6,032,909 

In  hands  of  bankers  and  merchants  in  San  Francisco,  December  81, 

1861 6,000,000 

In  hands  of  bankers  and  traders  in  other  parts  of  California,  Decem- 
ber 31, 1861 2,600,000 

Estimated  yield  of  the  mines,  not  brought  forward,  December  31, 

1851.  say 2,600,000 

Circulation  of  California,  estimated  at  $20  per  head  on  population, 

December  81,  1861 4,240,000 


Total  estimate  of  the  whole  production  of  the  mines  to  December  81, 

1861 $140,931,108 

The  estimated  product  to  June  30, 1862,  is  stated  to  have  been 83,849,714 

The  bullion  on  hand  June  80,  1862,  in  California,  is  estimated  at  the 
same  amount  as  that  assumed  to  be  on  hand,  December  81, 1861 . . 

The  estimated  product  from  June  80,  to  December  81,  1862,  is  esti- 
mated the  same  as  the  first  six  months  of  this  season. 83,849,774 


Estimating  the  entire  product  of  1862  at $67,699,648 


It  appears  by  this  statement,  that  the  product  of  1852  is  not  much,  if  any 
increase,  over  the  year  1851.  The  statement  is  undoubtedly  as  favorable 
as  can  be  made.'  I find  no  estimate  of  coin  imported  to  California,  which 
must  have  been  large  in  the  aggregate ; if  each  emigrant  had  only  on  an 
average  50  dollars  of  coin  on  arrival  in  California,  which  is  a low  estimate, 
it  would  have  formed  a basis  of  currency  amounting  to  ten  millions  of  dol- 
lars. If  no  note  is  taken  of  this  fsct,  the  estimated  production  may  be  too 
large.  For  all  practical  purposes,  however,  it  is  not  of  much  consequence. 

The  mining  was  in  full  operation  during  the  year  1850.  Taking  the 
three  last  years,  they  have  produced  upon  an  average  about  65  millions  per 
year  of  gold.  This  result  would  prove  that  the  estimate  of  the  average 
earnings  of  the  mines  at  $3  per  day,  to  be  rather  an  undue  estimate — but, 
it  no  doubt  approximates  nearly  to  the  fact.  Gold  being  the  only  product 
of  California  of  any  consequence,  develops  one  singular  fact  in  regard  to 
the  regulation  of  the  price  of  labor,  being  measured  by  the  ratio  of  a sup- 
posed quantity  of  the  precious  metal  obtained  by  a day’s  labor.  For  several 
years  the  ordinary  price  of  day  laborers  has  been  from  four  to  five  dollars, 
and  at  certain  times  higher.  The  gross  earnings  of  miners  being,  on  an 
average,  from  three  to  four  dollars  per  day,  has  fixed  the  price  of  all  other 
labor  in  as  great  or  a greater  degree,  and  this  being  so  much  higher  than 
labor  in  any  other  portion  of  the  world,  will  naturally  attract  immigration, 
nntiL  the  mines  are  exhausted,  or  until  the  product  per  day  is  reduced  to  a 
ihore  equal  ratio  of  prices  paid  for  labor  in  other  portions  of  the  world.  If 
the  present  supply  of  gold,  however,  should  continue  thirty  years,  it  will 
raise  the  price  of  labor  in  America  and  Europe,  one  hundred  per  cent — and, 
as  probably  would  be  the  fact,  the  supplies  which  support  existence  would 
rise  in  the  same  ratio.  The  laboring  classes  would  not  be  any  richer,  in 
consequence  of  money  being  of  so  much  less  real  value. 

In  regard  to  the  mania  for  gold  hunting  which  at  present  exists,  it  is  not 
my  purpose  to  say  much,  when  almost  every  one  is  rushing  to  the  banks  of 
Feather  or  Yuba  rivers,  many  with  the  frost  of  years,  to  make  their  pile  be- 
fore death — deserting  their  families  and  homes  for  the  chance  of  heaping  up 
dross  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific ; living  in  huts  in  the  mountain  gorges,  or 
on  the  bank  of  the  Sacramento  and  its  tributaries,  they  often  lament  under 
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the  sad  realities  of  a broken  spirit,  disappointiiim!!,  siekoeBs,  exposure,  desti- 
tution, neglect,  and  an  unmarked  grave.  Such  is  the  sad  fate  of  thousands ; 
and  such  is  the  unsatiated  thirst  for  gold,  that  thousands  stand  ready,  and 
are  constantly  taking  their  plac<8.  Yet  out  of  this  impelled  exertion  of 
thousands  of  our  countrymen,  California  will  have  increased  the  wealth  of 
the  country ; extended  civilization,  Commerce,  and  the  arts,  and  improved 
the  condition  of  the  laboring  classes.  And  such  is  the  fact  in  regard  to 
Australia.  It  will  open  tlie  way  for  the  improvement  of  thousands  of  the 
poor  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  extend  Commerce  to  more  remote  por- 
tions of  the  earth. 

The  facts  here  stated  in  regard  to  the  effects  of  the  increased  and  dimin- 
ished supplies  of  gold  and  silver,  for  a period  of  over  4,000  years,  show 
that  the  certain  changes  between  tlie  value  of  gold  and  silver,  are  as  regular 
and  certain  as  the  laws  of  motion  and  the  edicts  of  kings ; and  the  re- 
straints of  legislation  have  been  of  no  avail. 

One  of  the  effects  of  the  large  influx  of  gold  will  be  (as  is  commonly 
said),  to  raise  the  price  of  silver  to  a still  higher  point 

I,  however,  will  not  use  the  words  in  a directly  opposite  sense  to  which 
they  apply. 

The  fact  that  silver  has  risen  in  value  is  not  true.  And  why  should  we 
not  say  gold  has  depreciated.  From  the  settlement  of  our  country,  up  to 
1830,  silver  composerl  over  three-fourths  of  our  whole  quantity  of  coin. 
The  mint  being  established  in  1792,  the  eagle,  by  an  act  of  Congress,  was 
to  contain  247  J grains  of  pure  gold,  and  270  grains  cf  standard  gold.  The 
dollar  contains  4 12}  grains  of  silver;  botli  coins  bylaw  being  legal  ten- 
ders ; as  it  most  always  happens,  by  a double  standard,  one  or  tlie  other  of 
the  standards  is  likely  to  be  over  estimated  as  compared  with  the  current 
market  value  in  Commerce.  In  this  case  the  gold  was  undervalued,  and 
never  circulated  currently  with  silver,  till  the  act  of  1834,  by  which  Con- 
gress altered  the  eagle  in  value,  by  rating  23|>/y  grains  of  gold  at  the  value 
of  a dollar,  instead  of  24  f grains,  as  fixed  by  the  act  of  1792  : thus  com- 
mitting a more  fatal  error  than  at  first,  in  an  of^posite  extreme ; debasing  the 
gold  below  any  other  country, — being  equal  to  a change  of  over  6 per  cent 
in  the  mint  value  of  the  coin.  The  consequence  was  an  immediate  change 
of  tactics  by  our  foreign  creditors.  All  foreign  payments  were  made  in  sil- 
ver, or  foreign  gold.  And  from  that  day  there  has  been  a constant  drainage 
of  silver  from  the  United  States,  which  will  never  cease  so  long  as  it  is  to  be 
obtained  in  any  quantity.  That  this  difference  of  relative  values  might  liavo 
been  adjusted,  at  an  early  day,  to  a more  exact  relation,  none  will  deny. 

On  the  otjier  hand,  as  I have  said  before,  no  law  can  fix  by  legal  enact- 
ments the  exact  relative  values  of  silver  to  gold,  whi<^  will  bold  for  ahy 
length  of  time.  It  is  just  as  reasonable,  and  just  as  proper  to  fix  the  price 
of  wheat  and  other  commodities  by  law,  as  to  fix  by  statute  an  unchangea- 
ble price  for  an  ounce  of  pure  gold  ; for  no  m n will  take  any  quantity  <)f  a 
depreciated  coin  when  he  can  obtain  one  of  more  value,  both  by  law  bearing 
the  same  standard  of  measure, 

Tlie  disgrace  which  our  government  is  bringing  upon  itself,  by  de- 
basing the  standard  value  of  silver,  after  having  debased  the  standard  of  gold 
below  that  of  any  other  nation,  deserves  the  severest  censure  of  every  mer- 
chant in  the  world.  That  the  United  States  of  America,  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  with  all  the  light  of  civilization,  and  advance  in  science,  should 
adopt  the  dogmas  of  half  civilised  kings  of  the  middle  ages,  in  debasing 
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ike  cumnej  of  sfoid  and  mlver,  seenaii  to  me  a most  an  warrantable  prooe- 
dare.  The  most  scientific  men  in  Europe  have  examined  this  question,  and 
declare,  what  is  self  evident  to  merchants,  that  there  has  been  no  rise  in  sil- 
ver for  a long  period  ; and  this  paper  proves  that  the  production  has  been 
very  uniform  and  even  for  a period  of  sixty  years ; slightly  increasing,  but 
small  in  the  aggregate. 

The  effect  of  the  act  of  Congress,  debasing  the  larger  silver  coin,  will 
only  widen  the  breach,  and  drive  out  of  circulation  every  dollar  of  standard 
silver  in  the  country.  And  I will  venture  to  say  that  every  coin  of  full 
weight  of  pure  silver,  will  gradually,  but  surely,  disperse.  If  Congress  only 
bad  the  courage  and  honesty  to  repeal  the  act  of  1834,  and  adopt  the  gold 
standard  of  1792,  they  would  do  the  country  an  immortal  honor,  and  repay, 
in  some  measure,  the  error  made  at  that  time.  Justice  says — “ Keep  your 
contracts  inviolate,  give  no  more  depreciated  metal  for  the  sam^  nominal 
bom.” 

That  gold  has  depreciated  in  value,  there  is  not  a shadow  of  doubt.  The 
movement  of  silver  in  England  for  the  last  two  years  demonstrates  the  im- 
perceptible fall  in  the  value  of  gold.  The  Bank  of  England  bad,  in  1847, 
a reserve  of  silver  in  its  vaults  to  the  amount  of  1,0 13,035,  or  in  our  cur- 
rency, $4,910,668.  Her  stock  of  silver  has  been  gradually  reduced,  so  that 
on  tlie  4th  of  September  last,  she  had  only  £19,154  sterling  of  silver  on 
band.  And  what  is  the  reason  of  this  drain  of  silver  ? The  depreciation  of 
gold.  The  bank  being  compelled  by  law  to  pay  out  gold  at  £3  17«.  lOJd. 
per  ounce ; and  obliged  to  buy  at  £3  l7rf.  9o.  per  ounce.  England  having 
over  valued  silver,  restricted  the  am  >unt  to  be  paid  as  a legal  tender,  at  40 
shillings.  Such  has  been  the  fixed  price  of  gold  by  statute  for  many  years ; 
gold  only  being  a lawful  tender.  The  present  aspect  of  the  world  in  rela- 
tion to  the  supply  of  gold  is,  that  its  continued  increase  will  further  disturb 
the  relations  which  silver  and  gold  bear  to  each  other.  If  such  be  the  fact, 
England  will  be  compelled  to  repeal  the  law  fixing  the  standard  price  of  gold 
at  £3  17#.  10|d.,  and  compelling  her  to  purchase  gold  at  £3  17#.  9ef.  per 
ounce ; or  one  thing  is  certain,  her  coffers  of  silver  will  never  be  replenished, 
unless  gold  shall  rise  in  value  by  diminished  supply.  Therefore,  supposing 
the  present  supply  of  gold  to  continue,  the  present  fixed  price  for  the  Bank 
standard  of  gold  will  compel  her  in  the  course  of  a few  years  to  buy  more 
gold  than  she  can  conveniently  manage,  and  which  may  seriously  affect  her 
movement  and  safety,  unless  the  standard  law  is  repealed  or  modified. 

In  regard  to  its  effects  in  the  United  States,  the  consequences  will  be  a 
gradual  rise  in  prices,  and  expansion  of  trade. 

The  immediate  effects  of  so  large  an  influx  of  gold  as  is  now  pouring  in 
(Vom  Australia  and  California,  will  be  more  sensibly  felt  in  the  United  States 
and  England,  at  first,  than  in  any  other  parts  of  the  world,  in  consequence 
of  the  large  amount  of  paper  currency  issued  in  the  two  countries,  more 
particularly  in  the  former.  Where  we  have  bad  for  a 3 ear  875  manufacto 
ries  of  paper  currency,  who  supply  170,000,000  of  bills,  of  a representative 
value.  This  issue  may  cause  a reserve  of  40,000,000  of  coin,  and  deduct- 
ing that  from  170,000,000,  we  have  130,000,000  of  paper  currency, — the 
hand  mnid  of  gold  and  silver,  to  stimulate  and  inflate  the  currency  ! The 
effect  of  excessive  issues  of  paper,  with  the  rapid  infiux  of  gold,  will  c^use 
an  effective  rise  in  property  ; though  it  may  be  slow  in  expanding,  it  is  sure ; 
and  the  direct  effect  upon  property  will  be  the  depreciation  of  all  kinds  of 
personal  property,  like  mortgages,  bonds,  annuities,  d^c.,  payable  at  a future 
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day ; and  a gradual  rise  in  real  property.  The  effect  may  be  thus, — if  you 
have  a bond  payable  20  years  hence,  you  are,  (unless  a stipulation  to  the 
contrary  is  made,)  bound  to  take  at  its  matnrity,  the  standard  currency.  If, 
therefore,  when  the  payment  matures,  gold  has  fallen  10,  15  or  20  percent, 
you  have  no  remedy  but  to  pocket  your  loss.  You  will  probably  6nd  your- 
self in  the  position  of  Bishop  Latimer,  who  had  his  salary  raised,  and,  in 
course  of  time,  found  he  was  no  better  off.  His  loaf  for  which  he  paid  four 
pennies,  was  no  larger  than  that  he  formerly  paid  two  for,  and  it  took  dou- 
ble the  money  to  pay  rents.  He  consequently  delivered  several  sermons, 
portraying  the  evil  times  in  which  he  had  fallen.  He  complained  that  rents 
had  risen  400  per  cent  in  the  course  of  fifty  years  ; and  that  com  and  bread 
were  enormously  dear.  He  charged  the  rise  to  certain  evil  disposed  persons 
in  the  kingdom,  of  combining  together  to  forestall  prices. 

The  learned  Bishop  never  apprehended  that  his  king,  for  a long  period  of 
years,  had  caused  laws  to  be  made,  debasing  gold  and  silver  coins,  which 
was  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  great  rise  of  rents,  and  other  com- 
modities ; it  requiring  twice  as  much  coin  at  that  day  to  purchase  any  given 
quantity,  as  it  did  fifty  years  previous. 

There  are  some  financial  writers  of  the  present  day,  who  are  in  the  same 
position  as  the  old  Bishop ; who  may,  like  “ Irving's  Dutchman^^  wake  up 
after  twenty  years  of  sound  sleep,  and  borrow  his  neighbor’s  spectacles  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  an  observation.*  c.  s. 


Art.  IT.— AtUEDUCTS  AND  CITY  SEWERAGE. 

FREEViif  Hunt,  Editor  of  the  Merchant^  Magazine, 

Dear  Sir: — Although  the  following  paper  was  prepared  with  special 
reference  to  a system  of  sewerage  contemplated  hy  the  municipal  authori- 
ties, and  laid  before  them  on  the  Vth  of  June,  1853,  it  is,  on  account  of  the 
universal  application  of  sewers  to  great  cities,  particularly  appropriate  for  in- 
sertion in  a journal  like  the  Merchants^  Magazine^  which  has  ever  been  de- 
voted to  all  topics  pertaining  directly  or  remotely  to  whatever  contributes  to 
the  advancement  of  trade,  industry,  and  the  very  existence  of  the  marts  of 
Commerce. 

I will  merely  add,  that  in  this  communication  I have  endeavored  to  dis- 
cuss the  whole  science  of  hydraulics  upon  which  sewerage  is  founded,  and 
with  what  success  I leave  to  the  judgment  of  the  intelligent  readers  of  the 
Merchants'  Magazine. 

Yours,  &C. 

Jbrsbt  City,  JuIj  S5.  C.  F.  DURANT. 

To  THE  Hon.  the  Mator  and  CoimoN  CouanL  of  Jrrbrt  City: — 

A citizen  of  Jersey  City,  feeling  a deep  interest  in  its  prosperity,  and 
largely  interested  in  the  municipal  taxes  and  assessments,  begs  to  offer  a few 
objections  to  the  “ Water  Commissioners’  report  upon  a plan  of  city  sewer- 
age.” 


* In  the  preparation  of  ihn  preceding  article,  the  aathor  baa  consalted  aa  autborUlea,  Diodonu, 
Herodotua,  Gibbon,  Uomboldt,  tiring,  Jacob,  Gouge,  IJaol*li  liagaitne,  and  other  authoriUea. 
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The  plan  embraces  a canal  100  feet  wide,  miles  long,  and  0 feet  deep, 
on  the  north,  west,  and  south  boundaries  of  the  city.  The  propositions 
submitted  by  the  Commissioners  in  favor  of  adopting  the  canal  plan,  appear 
to  be  the  following ; — 

“ 1st.  Its  economy. 

2d.  Its  adaptation  to  the  locality  of  Jersey  City. 

3d.  Its  decided  superiority  to  any  other  system  of  drainage. 

4th.  The  low  land  in  the  back  part  of  the  city  will  be  increased  in  value, 
and  made  as  accessible  for  boats  as  that  bordering  on  the  Hudson. 

5th.  It  dispenses  with  vaults  and  cesspools  and  provides  for  the  connec- 
tion of  privies. 

0th.  The  cleansing  is  effected  at  a trifling  expense. 

7tli.  It  is  without  any  complicated  mechanical  contrivances. 

8th.  It  will  need  but  few  repairs. 

9th.  It  will  in  a few  years  increase  the  value  of  land  in  the  western  part 
of  the  city,  by  a sum  far  beyond  the  cost  of  its  construction. 

10th.  Its  other  collateral  advantages.” 

Of  the  ten  foregoing  propositions  not  one  has  been  sustained,  and  I beg 
your  indulgence  to  show  that  not  one  can  be  established.  They  are  all  fal- 
lacious, and,  excepting  the  fourth  proposition,  not  one  has  a seeming  foun- 
dation in  established  facts. 

First  Its  economy,  if  it  has  any,  must  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  if  the 
fact  exists,  that  the flushing  water”  necessary  to  cleanse  the  sewers,  will 
be  had  at  less  cost  from  the  canal  than  from  some  other  source.  The  com- 
missioners have  not  stated  the  quantity  of  water  required  for  flushing : in- 
deed, they  seem  to  express  a doubt  whether  any  water  is  required  for  that 
purpose  when  they  say,  “ Perhaps  the  introduction  of  a small  stream  of 
water,  constantly  running,  may  be  sufficient  in  itself  to  keep  them  clear  of 
deposit”  But,  from  their  statements,  we  may  compute  the  largest  quantity 
that  can  be  supplied  by  the  canal  to  any  sewer  in  any  given  time.  The 
sewer  at  western  boundary  is  2 feet  diameter  in  the  clear ; the  bottom  to  be 

feet  below  meadow  or  high  water.  The  inclination  or  fall  in  surface  of 
canal  at  sewer,  due  to  velocity  on  entering  sewer,  is  not  given ; but  we  may 
assume  it  at  6 inches ; this  would  allow  the  water  to  stand  1 foot  deep,  or  to 
the  center  of  the  sewer.  The  velocity  in  sewer  we  may  compute  from  the 
statements ; sewer  at  Hudson  street,  6,000  feet  distant  from  canal,  to  be  1 
foot  below  low  water  of  the  medium  5 foot  tide.  As  sewers  below  low 
water  are  not  known  to  be  used  or  useful  in  any  enlightened  country,  it 
may  be  presumed  that  the  oommissioners,  on  second  thought,  will  place  it 
at  low  water:  this  will  give  an  inclination  of  3^  feet  in  6,000,  or  1 in  1,714, 
or  .00058  per  foot.  Then,  by  Dubuat’s  laws,  represented  in  the  formula 
V* 

I — — where  I is  the  surface  inclination,  V the  velocity  per  second,  C a 

iC 


constant  coefficient  of  10,000,  and  R the  mean  radius,  ail  in  unity,  we  have 
V « ( y^C  R 1)  « 1.7  and  the  2 feet  sewer  at  canal  filled  to,  center,  or  a sec- 
2*  X 7854 

tional  area  of  ( )«1.57  and  hence  requiring  V time  1.57  — 


9,608  cubic  feet  per  hour,  which  is  ample  time,  and  all  the  time  that  can 
be  daily  economically  employed  in  flushing  sewers  that  terminate  at  or  be- 
low low  water  mark.  In  a former  statement,  it  appears  that  the  city  will 
have  many  times  9,608  cubic  feet  of  Water  daily,  more  than  is  required  for 
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many  years  to  come ; and  tbw  abundant  and  superabundant  fresh  water  has 
already  been  paid  for,  or  contracted  to  be  paid  for,  so  that  it  will  cost 
nothing,  or  at  least  the  turning  a stop  cock  to  allow  9,608  cubic  feet  of  it  to 
run  in  one  sewer  each  day,  if  attended  with  75  cents  cost,  cannot  equal 
$73,414,  the  estimated  cost  of  the  canal;  and,  therefore,  the  canal  plan  has 
not  “economy  in  favor  of  its  adoption.’* 

Second,  The  only  adaptation  of  the  canal  to  the  sewers,  is  that  it  can 
furnish,  at  high  water  or  low  water,  9,608  cubic  feet  of  flushing  water,  for 
one  hour  per  day,  to  each  sewer  laid  on  a grade 'which  the  commissioners 
deem  best  adapted  to  the  locality  of  Jersey  CHy.  Now,  the  sewers  which 
the  commissioners  submit  as  the  best,  may  require  for  flushing  and  scouring, 
that  the  w’ater  shall  move  with  a velocity  greater  than  1.7  feet  per  second. 
But  by  the  physical  law  that  governs  its  flow,  and  by  the  elements  given, 
the  canal  cannot  supply  water  to  move  faster  than  1.7  in  the  sewers,  while 
the  water  which  the  city  is  bringing  from  another  county  can,  on  account 
of  its  elevated  surface,  furnish  a current  much  greater  than  1.7  feet  per 
second  in  the  sewers.  And  therefore,  the  canal  plan  is  not  “adapted  to  the 
locality  of  Jersey  City,”  because  the  surface  of  canal  is  not  adapted  to  the 
grade  of  sewers  which  the  commissioners  offer  as  the  best  for  th  • locality. 

Third,  The  decided  superiority  in  one  plan  over  another  should  bo  mani- 
fested by  some  token  of  cheapness,  beauty,  durability,  or  other  commenda- 
ble quality.  So  far  as  the  canal  is  concerned  in  the  drainag*-  of  Jersey 
City,  it  certainly  will  cost  all  that  it  has  been  estimated  at,  without  furbish- 
ing water  at  a greater  velocity  or  of  a better  quality  than  from  a cheaper 
source.  It  will  hardly  be  deemed  an  ornament  even  by  the  commissioners. 
The  estimates  provide  for  plank  and  other  timber,  though  nothing  is  said 
about  fifty,  more  or  less,  street  drawbridges,  which  would  probably  decay 
as  soon  as  the  stone  reservoir  on  Bergen  hill.  The  commissioners  have  nc^ 
named  any  other  decided  merit  in  the  canal,  and  as  no  other  decided  merit 
appears  in  the  report  or  map,  it  is  safe  to  conclude  that  the  canal  system  has 
no  “decided  superiority  over  any  other  system  of  drainage.” 

Fourth,  It  is  said  “ the  low  land  in  the  back  part  of  the  city  wrill  be  in- 
creased in  value.”  That  is  plausible  to  some,  and  may  be  true.  But  that 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  system  of  sewerage.  If  the  owners  of  low  land 
in  the  back  part  of  the  city  desire  to  build  a canal  to  increase  the  value  of 
their  land,  the  legislature  may  grant  them  permission  to  do  so,  under  proper 
restrictions,  but  it  is  not  probable  that  they  would  be  permitted  to  levy  a 
tax  on  the  high  land  at  the  ft'ont  part  of  the  city  to  pay  the  interest  or 
principal  of  its  cost  in  construction.  If  all  the  owners  of  land  .through 
which  such  a canal  might  pass  should  join  in  the  speculation,  there  would 
certainly  remain  adverse  interests  and  rights  that  would  require  some  atten- 
tion. 'Ihe  owners  of  property  on  the  eastern  slope  of  Bergen  hill  might 
legally  claim  the  right  to  use  the  canal  as  a common  sewer,  to  receive  the 
wash  from  their  privies,  cesspools,  and  other  sewerage  matter.  The  citizens 
of  Jersey  City  might  reasonably  object  to  such  an  open  receptacle  of  filth 
surrounding  them  on  the  land  side  with  mephitic  odors.  The  traveling 
public  and  the  grand  jury  of  the  county  might  need  to  be  consulted  on  the 
form,  dimensions,  and  structure  of  the  numerous  street  bridges  to  be  erected 
and  maintained.  When  all  these  conflicting  interests  have  been  reconciled, 
it  will  remain  an  open  question  whether  the  value  of  the  low  lands  in  the 
back  part  of  the  city  will  be  increased  by  the  operation.  And,  on  a canal 
with  twenty  or  more  drawbridges,  and  a five  foot  tide  at  high  water  only, 
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ibe  low  lands  in  the  back  part  of  the  dlj  will  noi  **  be  made  as  accessible 
fi>r  boats  as  that  bordering  on  the  Hudson,’’  where  more  than  five  feet  can 
be  had,  and  accessible  at  all  hours.  There  are,  probably,  not  two  men  in 
the  city  who  would  deem  their  lands  increased  in  value  by  a canal : and  if 
an  attempt  is  made  to  carry  out  the  projected  scheme  of  the  commissioners, 
they  will  probably  6nd  themselves  legally  bound  in  damages  for  the  land 
occupied  by  the  canal,  at  the  rate  of  250  dollars  the  lot  of  25  by  lOOfbeiy 
or,  including  streets  for  the  whole  route  of  2^  miles,  at  the  rate  of  200  dol- 
lars per  lot,  amounting  to  106,600  dollars,  to  be  added  to  their  imperfect 
estimate  of  73,414,  making  the  sum  of  179,014  dollars,  besides  some  fifty 
drawbridges  that  have  been  strangely  omitted  in  the  estimated  cost  of  a 
canal  that  is  supposed  will  increase  the  value  of  low  land  in  the  back  pari 
of  the  city. 

Fifths  Any  system  of  sewerage  may  “dispense  witb  vaults  and  cess- 
pools.” It  is  only  necessary  for  tliose  who  frame  the  system  to  say  they  are 
dispensed  with,  and  it  is  done.  The  framers  may  also  provide  for  the  con- 
nection of  privies,  and  it  is  at  once  provided  for.  But  in  those  cases  the 
whole  is  done  by  the  framers  of  the  system,  and  whether  well  or  badly  done 
might  be  a subject  for  discussion  when  we  see  what  has  been  done,  and 
wbat  facilities  were  at  hand  for  doing  the  work.  But  when  the  commis- 
•ionere  say,  “ it,  [meaning,  as  understood,  #/,  the  canal,]  dispenses  with 
vaults  and  cesspools,  and  provides  for  the  connection  of  privies,”  they  are 
giving  a character  and  credit  to  the  canal  that  is  not  due  to  it,  and  which  is 
not  shown  to  be  due  to  it  by  any  foct  or  any  element  in  their  report  If 
inclination,  or  water,  or  velocity  in  sewers,  are  the  essential  elements  for  per- 
forming those  parts  of  the  system,  then  the  Passaic  water,  abundant  and 
most  elevated,  was  more  efficacious  than  the  canal.  And  hence,  “t7,”  the 
canal,  does  not  “ dispense  with  vaults  and  cesspools,”  and  “ it  ” does  not 
“ provide  for  the  connection  of  privies.” 

Sixth.  “ The  cleansing  is  [not]  effi^cted  at  a trifling  expense,”  when  the 
canal,  constructed  for  the  sole  purpose  of  cleansing  the  sewers,  is  sliown,  by 
corrected  estimates,  to  coat  179,014  dollars,  with  a probable  addition  of 
50,000  dollars  for  drawbridges,  and  an  annual  outlay  of  at  least  6,000  dol- 
lars for  repairs  and  attendance.  The  annual  repairs  will  represent  a capital 
of  100,000  dollars,  making  a grand  total  of  329,014  dollars,  or  the  interest 
of  that  sum,  as  the  annual  cost  of  cleansing  the  sewers.  It  is  certainly  not 
a “ trifling  ” sum  to  pay  for  cleansing  sewers.  Rnpecially,  when  we  have 
the  means  at  band  for  cleansing  them  without  cost,  or  without  any  addi- 
tional cost  to  that  which  is  already  incurred  for  the  introduction  of  the  Pas- 
saic water. 

Seventh.  There  is  a certain  degree  of  complication  about  canals  in  gene- 
ral, and  the  one  proposed  by  the  commissioners  is  not  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule.  Its  construction  is  compounded  of  digging,  piling,  bracing, 
planking,  arching,  or  tunneling  under  one  or  more  railroads;  drawbridges 
for  all  low  streets,  and  arches  for  all  roads  and  streets  at  the  foot  of  Bergen 
hill ; and  two  tide-gates,  which,  on  account  of  the  precarious  soil  in  their 
localities,  will  require  the  best  mechanical  and  engineering  skill  in  all  the 
board  of  commissioners  to  make  tlnm  efficient  and  durable.  And,  how- 
ever introduced  into  the  head  of  sewers,  the  water  will  require  stop  cocks, 
cranks,  or  sliding  gates,  so  that  “ it  is  \not]  without  any  complicated  me- 
chanical contrivances.” 

Eighth.  Those  portions  of  piles  and 'pine  planking  that  are  above  water, 
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together  with  the  timber  in  bridges  and  tide-gates,  will  decay,  and  need  en- 
tire renewal  in  periods  of  less  than  ten  years.  The  6 feet  4 inches  of  solid 
earth  to  raise  the  meadow  up  to  the  grade  which  the  commissioners  lay 
down  in  their  system  of  sewerage,  will,  judging  from  the  railroad  hlling,  so 
press  downward,  lateral,  and  upward,  at  and  in  the  canal,  as  to  till  it  entire 
with  mud  in  periods  of  less  than  five  years.  So  that,  in  periods  averaging 
seven  and  a half  years,  at  least  two  thirds  of  estimated  cost  of  canal,  aside 
from  the  fee  to  lands,  must  be  paid  for  over  again.  And  therefore,  if  the 
commissioners  mean  the  word  ” to  apply  to  the  unit  of  our  money,  or 
to  hundreds,  or  thousands  of  dollars,  then  tlieir  statement  that  “it  will  need 
but  few  repairs,^’  is  not  sustained  by  any  elements  or  any  focts  in  or  out  of 
their  report  on  a system  of  sewerage. 

Ninth,  With  and  without  canals,  real  estate,  including  the  low  lands  in 
the  back  part  and  in  the  front  part  of  American  cities,  has,  within  a few 
years,  generally  increased  very  much  in  value.  The  cause,  or  combined 
series  of  causes,  that  raised  the  land  to  its  present  increased  value,  are,  at 
the  present  time,  supposed  to  be  well  understood  by  many  men.  A few 
claim  to  have  foreseen,  and  years  ago  predicted,  the  result.  The  elements 
for  almost  prophetic  vision,  no  doubt  existed  before  the  present  century  be- 
gan ; and  it  is  barely  possible  that  some  comprehensive  minds,  well  trained 
and  well  balanced,  did  long  ago  see  the  elements  in  such  clear  and  distinct 
outline,  as  to  predict  the  precise  present  value  of  each  city  and  of  each  par- 
ticular district  and  building  lot  The  subject  is  certainly  prolihc  of  thought 
and  of  words.  It  is  not  without  interest,  and  may  at  proper  tim^,  on  suit- 
able occasions,  be  discussed  with  some  pro6t.  Experience  shows  that  some 
canals  have  increased  the  value  of  property,  while  others  have  lessened  it 
The  Erie  and  the  Morris  are  vivid  illustrations  of  their  particular  adaptations 
and  influences.  The  canal  in  Newark  is  generally  deemed  a nuisance; 
property  on  its  border  can  be  now  rented  or  purchased  at  less  price  than 
that  which  is  more  distant  Bergen  street  has  all  the  advantages  of  the 
southern  bay.  Property  in  that  locality  should  be  the  most  valuable  and 
most  desirable  for  residences.  But  the  Morris  canal  passes  through  it,  and 
the  lots  are  now  held  at  less  price  than  those  in  any  other  upland  part  of 
the  old  city  limits.  Experience  shows  that  if  the  canal  was  fllled  up  to  day, 
the  property  on  its  border  would  rise  25  per  cent  in  value  to-morrow.  If 
Uie  commissioners  will  admit  of  a substance  in  place  of  a name,  then  we 
have  the  required  elements  for  predicting  the  probable  and  comparative 
value  of  land  on  the  border  of  the  canal  in  the  western  part  of  the  city  for 
“ a few  years  ” and  for  the  next  half  century.  The  present  Mill  creek  occu- 
pies the  site  of  the  contemplated  canal : it  is  open  to  navigation  nearly  the 
entire  length,  except  where  the  railroad  crossing  has  pressed  it  out  of  exist- 
ence. It  has  all  the  characteristics  of  a canal  except  in  name.  Let  us  call 
it  a canal  ? It  has  been  a canal  of  as  great  capacity  as  the  Morris  canal  for 
more  than  fifty  years.  It  runs  through  the  low  land  in  the  western  part  of 
city.  Its  navigation  has  never  been  disputed ; and  yet  property  on  its  bor- 
der is  now  offered  at  the  lowest,  much  tlie  lowest  prices,  of  any  in  the  city. 
For  the  past  few  years,  and  for  the  past  fifty  years,  property  has  risen  Ubm 
on  the  border  of  Mill  creek  than  it  has  in  every  other  part  of  the  city  more 
distant  from  it.  And  therefore,  every  available  element  shows  that  the 
canal  “ will  [no<]  in  a few  years  increase  the  value  of  land  in  the  western 
part  of  the  city  by  a sum  far  beyond  the  cost  of  its  construction.” 

Tenth,  “ Its  other  collateral  advantages  ” have  not  been  made  apparent  by 
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any  showing  of  the  commissioners ; their  entire  report  has  been  read  care- 
fully,  and  in  vain,  to  6nd  the  least  hint  or  allusion  to  what  is  meant  by 
“other  collateral  advantages.”  The  idea  has  suggested  itself  that  perhaps 
the  prospective  revenues  in  the  form  of  canal  tolls,  were  intended  to  be 
covered  by  “other  collaterals.”  This  hypothesis  is  strengthened  by  the  fact 
that  a suWquent  statement  from  the  commissioners  to  your  honorable  body 
suggests  the  appointment  of  toll-gatherers,  and  provides  ways  and  means 
for  the  surplus  or  dehcient  receipts.  Assuming  tolls  to  be  the  meaning  of 
“ other  collaterals,”  then  we  have  the  required  elements  at  hand  to  compute 
the  exact  amount  of  revenue  to  deduct  from  the  interest  of  $320,014,  the 
approximate  cost  of  its  construction.  For  a canal  of  2 J miles  in  length, 
and  tide  gates  a mile  apart,  it  would  not  be  prudent  to  appoint  less  than  two 
toll  gatherers,  at  a salary  of  6ve  hundred  dollars  each.  Less  than  two  might 
be  a serious  hindrance  to  navigation  in  case  a vessel  arrived  at  the  Comniu- 
nipaw  gate  while  the  toll  gatherer,  if  but  one,  happened  to  be  at  the  Hobo- 
ken cove  gate.  Before  he  could  receive  official  notice  that  a boat  was  wait- 
ing his  kind  offices  at  the  southern  gate,  the  high  tide  that  never  waits, 
would  have  passed  away,  and  the  boat,  if  it  had  round  bottom,  would  have 
careened  over  to  dump  the  deck  load  into  the  mud.  It  is  not  certain,  how- 
ever, that  the  city  or  the  commissioners  would  be  liable  in  damages  for  the 
loss  of  the  deck  load ; because  it  is  not  probable  that  a boat  would  ever  en- 
ter the  canal.  The  creek  has  been  open  and  free  to  navigation  for  the  last 
fifty  years,  without  receiving  a customer,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  the  cus- 
tom would  increase  in  the  next  fifty  years,  even  if  the  name  is  changed  from 
“ Mill  Creek”  to  “ Canal.”  There  has  been  a large  oakum  factory  on  the 
creek  for  several  years.  The  owners,  Davy  k Mills,  have  all  the  depth  of 
water  that  the  canal  plan  can  give,  and  yet  they  prefer  to  use  carts  instead 
of  boats  to  transport  their  goc^s  to  New  York.  Such  would  probably  be 
the  practice  of  every  manufacturer  who  chose  to  locate  in  the  western  part 
of  the  city.  And  hence,  there  would  be  no  boats  to  enter,  and  no  tolls  to 
receive.  And  hence,  it  has  no  “ other  collateral  advant^es.”  But  the  sal- 
aries of  the  toll  gatherers  must  be  paid  in  cash  or  bonds,  making  $1,000  to 
add  to  the  former  estimate,  or  the  round  sum  of  $330,000  to  build  a canal 
which  can  furnish  flushing  water  at  a velocity  of  only  feet  per  second, 
when  2^  or  3 feet  per  second  is  declared  to  be  required  ; and  when  more 
than  3 feet  per  second  could  be  had  by  paying  a man  seventy- five  cents  for 
turning  a stop-cock  one  hour  each  day. 

There  are  some  collateral  statements  in  the  commissioners’  report  that 
show  a high  degree  of  hasty  and  careless  computation.  A degree  of  care- 
lessness Uiat  is  almost  unpardonable  when  it  relates  to  a system  of  drainage 
involving  an  expenditure  of  half  a million  of  dollars  for  sewers,  besides  a 
greater  amount  in  raising  the  streets  to  meet  a convenient  grade.  There 
was  no  necessity  for  discussing  what  they  call  the  “ first  plan,”  unless  they 
intended  to  recommend  it  for  adoption.  In  condemning  it,  there  was  no 
necessity  for  carelessly  misrepresenting  it.  It  does  not  require  “ the  marsh 
west  of  Coles  street  to  be  raised  16  feet;”  it  does  not  require  any  street  or 
part  of  street  “ to  be  raised  16  feet.”  It  does  not  require  “ the  drains  to  dis- 
charge 3 feet  under  high  water.”  It  does  not  require  “ the  bottom  of  drain 
at  foot  of  Bergen  hill  to  be  9^  feet  above  the  marsh  level.”  And  it  does 
not  require  “ 7 feet  for  hight  of  drain  and  the  requisite  covering  of  earth.” 
If  the  canal  plan  can  discharge  1 foot  below  low  water,  surely  the  “ first 
plan”  can,  with  perfect  safety,  discharge  at  low  water.  If  the  canal  plan 
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can  b<»gin  with  n 2 feet  drain,  and  if  the  so  called  new  system”  shows 
much  sraailer  pipe  drains  to  be  more  efficient  when  flashing  cannot  be  re- 
sorted to,”  then  certainly  a 1 foot  pipe  drain  will  apply  to  the  “ first  plan” 
the  first  thousand  feet,  where  the  drainage  comprises  a very  few  acres.  Then 
2^  inches  per  100  feet,  is  feet  for  6,000  feet,  or  feet,  not  “9J  feet” 
above  a 6 foot  tide  or  meadow,  and  2 feet  more  will  cover  the  pipe  a foot  at 
top,  making  9^  feet  instead  of  “16  feet”  for  the  highest  grade  of  any  point 
west  of  Coles  street. 

If  the  raising  of  streets  is  enough  to  render  the  adoption  of  the  first  plan 
“ impracticable,”  then  the  same  af^ument  should  af^ly  to  the  canal  plan. 
Because  the  canal  plan  proposed  to  raise  the  streets  west  of  Coles  street  6 
feet  4 inches,  which  is  within  3 feet  2 inches  of  that  required  for  the  first 
plan.  Again,  on  what  authority  ? on  what  facts  ? on  what  elements  do  the 
commissioners  recommend  the  streets  to  be  raised  “6  feet  4 inches”  for  a 
particular  canal  plan,  and  in  the  same  report,  declare  the  raising  of  streets 
for  a first  plan  to  be  ^'‘impracticable  P Your  honorable  body  hold  the  recorded 
fact  th  it  parts  of  Warren  and  Grand  streets  were  practically  raised  more 
than  12  feet.  Much  of  the  dirt  to  raise  those  streets  was  brought  from  he- 
yond  and  through  the  low  lands  in  the  back  part  of  the  city.  That  feet  is 
an  important  element  to  show  the  practicability  of  raising  any  street  “ west 
[or  east]  of  Coles  street.” 

Collateral  to  this  subject  are  the  commissioners*  statements  about  the 
merits  of  the  old  and  new  systems ; and  the  previous  want  of  information 
that  is  now  furnished  by  a Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Gotto,  and  others,  through  the 
London  Board  of  Health  and  Metropolitan  Sanatary  Committee,  to  whose 
united  labors  the  world  is  indebted  for  “ the  most  valuable  information  now 
to  be  obtained  upon  this  subject,  as  well  as  fer  the  improved  system  of  small 
drains,  <fec.”  These  deliberate  and  profuse  statements,  unless  they  are  shown 
to  be  erroneous,  may  lead  into  great  errors  and  great  waste  of  money  in 
constructing  canals  and  sewers  and  aqueducts,  in  violation  of  the  well  estab- 
lUhed  and  well  known  principle  or  physical  law  that  governs  the  flow  of 
water. 

It  is  a mistake  to  suppose  that  the  low  districts  in  and  about  London  are 
similarly  situated  to  Jersey  City.  If  the  low  land  in  and  about  both  Lon- 
don and  Jersey  City  were  level  with  high  water,  that  would  be  “ simi- 
larly situated  **  with  regard  to  drainage  by  flushing  with  a tide  canal  or  tide 
water.  Because  in  flushing,  as  in  running  water,  inclination  of  surface  is  an 
essential,  an  indispensable,  an  imperative  element.  The  inelinatiofi,  in  such 
oases,  can  be  found  only  in  the  difference  of  surface  level  between  high  and 
low  water  marks.  And,  as  London  gives  19  feet,  while  Jersey  City  gives  5 
feet,  they  are  therefore  not  “ similar,”  because  one  is  nearly  four  times  greater 
than  the  other. 

It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  “ the  best  evidence  given  before  the  parlia- 
mentary committees,  and  referring  to  our  own  experience  in  this  couniry,  that 
the  minimum  descent  necessary  to  be  given  to  drains  to  prevent  an  accumu- 
lation of  deposit,  where  an  additional  quantity  of  water  cannot  be  had,  is 
found  to  be  6 inches  in  100  feet.”  The  words  “additional  quantity”  are  not 
well  understood  ; but  suppose  the  meaning  is,  additional  quantity  of  water 
to  that  furnished  by  the  rains  or  soil  of  a particular  district ; then  the  whole 
statement  fells  by  its  own  gravity.  For,  in  the  same  report,  we  are  told  that 
Mr.  Phillips  and  Mr.  Gotto,  who  appear  to  be  very  respectable  witnesses, 
say  or  testify  that  “ in  main  sewers,  with  good  depth  of  water,  [no  matter 
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where  they  get  it,]  1 io  1,000  » allowed.”  Now,  if  “good  depth  of  water” 
is  the  great  requisite,  and  if  Jersey  City  has  no  springs  or  soil,  or  rains,  or 
water  works,  to  furnish  it,  what  can  prevent  a main  sewer  from  Mill  Creek  to 
the  Hudson,  starting  3 feet  below  low  water,  and  rising  1 in  1,000,  or  6 feet 
in  6,000  feet  to  Mill  Creek,  where  it  will  stand  3 feet  above  low  water,  and  be 
sure  to  have  a very  “ good  depth  of  water”  for  20  out  of  every  24  houre 
during  each  day.  That  will  satisfy  all  the  requisites  of  the  London  oommiltee. 
And  besides,  it  appears  that  the  experience  of  commissioners  in  this  country, 
enables  them  to  say  that  a main  sewer  discharging  1 foot  below  low  water, 
and  rising  to  1|  feet  below  a 6ve  foot  tide  at  a canal  0,000  feet  distant,  or 
with  a rise  of  1 in  1,333,  “may,  perhaps,  be  kept  clear  of  deposit  by  a small 
•tream  of  water  constantly  running.”  Now  again,  if  there  should  ha{i))eti 
to  be  no  rains,  and  no  canal,  but  a half  dozen  or  more  houses  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  sewer, and  using  enough  Passaic  water  to  keep  a small  stream  <ff 
w^er  constantly  running,  then  witlumt  “ an  additional  quantity  of  wnWr,” 
the  small  constant  stream  “ will,  perhaps,  keep  it  free  from  deposit.”  So 
that  the  statement  about  5 inches  in  100  feet  being  the  minimum  descent 
required  by  the  English  and  American  testimony  and  experience,  to  keep  a 
sewer  free  from  deposit,  was  a mistake  of  the  commissioners,  and  is  virtually 
witlulrawn  by  those  who  presented  it. 

It  is,  probably,  true  tliat  “ in  all  the  English  reports  upon  the  subject  of 
sewerage,  wiiich  have  been  published  up  to  1850,  there  is  a want  of  tfiat 
dednite  information  upon  which  a correct  decision  could  be  formed  upon  the 
size  of  the  sewer  and  the  requisite  inclination  necessary  for  draining  any 
given  locality.”  But  it  is  not  true  that  “ this  information  has  been  very  re- 
cently furoUhed  by  Mr.  Roe,  and  published  in  the  Report  of  the  Board  of 
Health  for  1852.”  The  “definite  infonnataon”  from  Mr.  Roe,  appears  from 
the  commissioners^  report,  to  be  tables  giving  the  diameters,  level,  and  incli- 
natbn  of  sewers  and  drains  to  convey  away  rain  and  other  water,  from  acres 
of  land  and  numbers  of  liouses ; and,  they  are  said  to  be  results  of  obsen^a- 
tions  extending  over  a period  of  20  years,  in  the  Holborn  and  Finsbury 
divisions. 

So  far,  the  inforroalion  is  “ definite.”  But  there  is  not  a particle  of  infor- 
mation, ^'definite”  or  indefinite,  in  the  tables, ''  upon  which  a correct  decision 
could  be  formed  upon  the  size  of  the  sewer  and  the  requisite  inclination 
for  draining  any  given  loctdity.”  It  contains  not  one  correct  requisite  element : 
not  one.  The  quantity  of  water  falling  on  a particular  number  of  acres  and 
particular  soil  and  locality,  is  definite  information,  for  fome  definite  purposes ; 
but  the  quantity  of  water  that  reaches  one  point  of  the  sewer  in  any  given 
time,  is  the  essential  element  in  conslruoting  sewers.  This  is  not  furnished 
in  the  tables.  The  quantity  of  water,  with  inclination  of  surjace^  and  time 
of  passing  a point  or  section  of  any  sewer  whose  diameter  and  form,  or  area, 
is  given,  are  definite  and  essential  elements  “ upon  whicli  a correct  decision 
could  be  formed.”  But  there  is  none  of  this  in  the  tables,  and  there  is  no 
information  in  the  tables  from  which  these  essential  elements  can  be  de- 
duced. The  tables  not  only  lack  every  essential  element  to  aid  in  coastmet- 
ing  sewers  or  aqueducts,  but  they  also  show  a lamentable  oarelessness  or 
deplorable  ignorance  of  the  most  common  rules  in  arithmetic : they  have  no 
relation  to  science  and  are  not  consistent  with  themselves  or  their  parts. 
They  provide  for  draining  from  10,100  down  to  38.  J acres  of  land,  watered 
with  one  inch  of  rain  in  the  hour,'  by  sewers  on  a dead  levels  and  by  others 
inclined  from  1 to  480  to  various  iucHnations,  and  with  various  diaoMtera. 
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The  f parts  of  an  acre  are  probably  inserted  to  show  that  with  a little  fractional 
arithmetic  and  20  years  of  devoted  labor,  water  may  be  made  to  run  with  a 
dead  level  surface^  provided  acres  and  fractions  of  acres  are  substituted  for 
feet  or  gallons  of  water.  To  show  the  superior  advantages  of  the  new  dead 
level  system  in  creating  velocity  as  a motor  to  scour  and  extinguish  steam, 
they  give  sewers  of  2,  4,  and  8 feet  diameter,  whose  areas  are  3.1,  12.5,  and 
50.2,  respectively,  or  whose  sectional  areas  are  as  1 to  4,  and  make  them 
discharge  38.  J,  277,  and  2,850  acres  of  water,  whose  cubical  contents  are  as 
1 to  7.1,  and  1 to  10.25,  respectively.  Additional  embellishments  were 
deemed  essential  to  meet  favor  with  the  learned  of  two  hemispheres ; more 
figures  and  more  arithmetic  must  adorn  the  columns : acres  and  fractional 
parts  of  acres  must  also  be  represented  by  equal  areas  “in  squares  of  100 
feet.”  One  acre  was  found  by  other  similar  tables  to  contain  448  instead  of 
435  of  such  squares,  and  hence,  by  Uie  new  system  of  water  running  with  a 
dead  level  surface,  the  the  «c**es,  are  shown  to 

contain  112,  195,  224,  628,  and  814  respectively,  and  dififering  precisely 
3,  4,  7,  6,  and  29  respectively,  from  the  old  system  of  arithmetic  which 
your  honorable  body,  at  a large  annual  cost,  are  endeavoring  to  promulgate 
through  the  public  schools  of  the  city. 

In  regard  to  the  new  system  or  plan  submitted  to  your  honorable  body, 
the  commissioners  say  “ the  average  area  drained  by  each  of  the  main  sewers 
and  its  collateral  pipe  drains,  is  about  60  acres,  (see  Appendix  O :)  ” and 
they  add,  “ The  capacities  of  these  sewers  are  in  accordance  with  the  recent 
tables  of  Mr.  Roe,  (see  Appendix  A.)”  Now  both  of  these  statements  may 
be  true,  but  your  honorable  body  will  fail  to  perceive  how  any  system,  sub- 
ject, or  thing,  can  be  in  accordance  with  any  other  system,  subject  or  thing, 
that  is  not  in  accordance  with  some  known  science,  and  is  not  in  accordance 
with  itself  or  its  parts.  If  your  honorable  body  should  proceed  one  step 
further,  with  much  less  than  critical  examination,  you  will  perceive  that  the 
recent  tables  of  Mr.  Roe  provide  for  draining  67|  acres  with  a sewer  only 
80  inches  or  2J  feet  in  diftmeter,  and  not  the  least  inclined,  but  on  a 
while  the  commissioners  state  that  “ the  average  area  drained  by  each 
of  the  main  sewers  and  its  collateral  pipe  drains,  is  about  60  acres,”  with 
sewers  of  from  2 to  3 feet  in  diameter,  and  manifold  indinaUons  from  1 in 
1,714  to  I in  54.  In  the  diameter  of  the  sewers  and  in  the  number  of  acres 
to  be  drained,  there  is  indeed  a seeming  accordance,  but  in  the  level  and  the 
inclinations  there  is  evidently  a perfect  discord.  And  now,  if  your  honor- 
able body  should  strive  to  make  concord  by  joining  a smooth,  placid  canal 
to  the  discordant  inclinations,  then  the  modest  facts  cannot  be  reconciled 
with  the  statement ; because  the  recent  tables  of  Mr.  Roe  provide  for  drain- 
ing 67|  acres,  without  a canal  and  without  inclinations. 

The  commissioners  offer  some  remarkable  evidences  of  the  supposed  facts 
on  which  their  new  and  improved  system  of  drainage  is  founded.  We  are 
gravely  told,  “ it  was  found  by  the  trial  works  that  the  addition  of  eight 
junctions,  each  of  3 inches  diameter,  to  a main  line  of  only  4 inches  diame- 
ter, so  increased  the  velocity  of  the  stream  that  there  was  no  increase  of  its 
sectional  area.”  If  that  statement  is  true — if  that  is  a fact,  an  established 
fact — then,  by  every  rule  of  every  science  known  in  London  or  Jersey  City, 
8,000  or  8U0,000  junctions,  each  of  3 inches  diameter,  will  so  increase  the 
velocity  that  there  will  be  no  increase  of  the  sectional  area.  Now,  for  con- 
venience of  computation,  let  us  make  inch  the  unit ; allow  all  the  sewers  to 
remain  filled  to  center  only,  and  to  have  an  initial  velocity  V,  of  12  inches 
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or  1 foot  per  second. 


^ 4*x.'i854  , , . , 

Then must  equal  «,  the  sectional  area  of 


main  line,  and 


3’ X. 7854 


must  equal  S,  the  sectional  area  of  3- inch  junction 


lines.  Make  the  eij^ht  hundred  thousand  junction  lines  equal  »,  and  we  have 

" f ^ — V — ( ^ 450000  feet  or  85.2272  miles  per 

(S  — 6.2832)  'm  — 5280^  * 

second.  A formidable  velocity  surely ; and  if  such  a sewer,  or  system  of 
sewers,  should  point  towards  the  enemy^s  ships,  there  is  no  telling  the  in- 
calculable damage  which  the  pebble  stones  and  brickbats  floating  in  the  cur- 
rent may  cause  to  the  sails  and  rigging. 

Tbe  commissioners  tell  us,  that  for  the  solution  of  this,  facts  are  more 
valuable  than  theory.^’  Our  acknowledged  head  of  lexicographers  gives 
more  than  one  meaning  to  the  word  iktory^  In  one  sense  it  is  a combi- 
nation of  numerous  unmistakeable  facts,  all  agreeing  and  showing  a mathe- 
matical law,  principle,  or  theory,  that  is  unmistakeable,  undisputed,  and  un- 
disputable.  In  another  sense  it  is  a scheme,  hypothesis,  or  conjecture,  sub- 
sisting only  in  the  mind.  If  the  latter  meaning  was  intended  by  the 
commissioners,  then  wo  can  estimate  the  propriety  of  building  a canal,  and 
its  force  in  argument,  to  show  how  Jersey  City  may  “ become  a successful 
rival  to  its  neighbors.”  The  success  in  rivalry  not  being  shown  by  any 
facts  that  conform  to  the  old  system,  must  remain  a theory  or  conjecture  of 
the  mind,  unless  the  new  system  of  canals  and  sewers,  founded  on  the  new 
facts  in  the  recent  tables,  is  pointed  towards  our  rival  over  the  way.  Such 
a system,  with  the  enormous  velocity  of  85  miles  per  second,  if  continued, 
and  well  supplied  with  pebbles,  brickbats,  and  balls,  would,  no  doubt,  com- 
pel tbe  inhabitants  to  vacate  the  island  of  warehouses,  banks,  and  palaces, 
and  leave  us  the  undisputed,  the  unrivaled  masters.  No  Mordecai  could 
stay  at  the  gate. 

There  is  a general  lack  of  elements  in  the  report  to  show  why  new  facts 
and  new  systems  are  better  than  old  theory.  With  new  facts  or  new  ele- 
ments, old  theory  may  critically  and  mathematically  examine  new  systems 
of  small  drains  and  short  canals.  The  commissioners  state  the  supposed 
facts  exist,  and  state  they  find  them  in  the  tables.  **  Mr.  Roe,”  we  are  told, 
(Mr.  Roe !)  finds  that  sewers  of  much  smaller  sections  than  the  usual  tables 
indicate,  are  amply  sufficient.”  And  there  they  leave  it.  No  elements  are 
given  to  show  why  smaller  drains  are  “ amply  sufficients^*  But,  like  the 
poor  simple  Esquimaux, 


**  Whose  soul,  proud  science  never  taught  to  stray 
Beyond  the  comet’s  path  or  milky-way,” 

in  warmly  expressing  his  thanks  and  delight  for  a bonne  boucke  of  tallow 
candle,  train  oil,  or  fish  entrails,  says,  ^*‘good!  good!'*'*  without  the  ability  to 
express  why  it  tastes  “ good  1 ” or  why  it  is  “ good  ! good ! ” 

Again,  the  commissioners  tell  us  that  a Mr.  Lovick  made  “ tables.”  That 
“ Mr.  Lovick  is  a surveyor,  attaclied  to  the  Metropolitan  commission  of 
sewers,  before  the  General  Board  of  Health  in  1850,”  and  that  “ Mr.  Lo- 
vick’s  tabular  statement  discloses  the  facts'*  What  fact?  Afier  such  an 
array  of  professorships  and  titles,  we  expect  some  tangible  facts ; some  ele- 
mentary disclosures  that  were  coveted,  courted,  coaxed,  drawn,  wrung  from 
Nature's  arcana  by  the  stern  rules  of  Bacon,  oy  the  quick,  deep-grasping 
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mind  of  Kepler,  or  by  the  slow,  deliberate,  patient,  trained,  sure,  far-seeing 
mind  of  Dubiiat.  But  no  such  thing — no  such  facts.  ^ Mr.  Lovick’s  tabu- 
lar statement  discloses  the  fact,  that  the  sectional  area  of  the  old  drains  is  to 
the  improved  system  as  30  to  1.”  Coinciding  almost  exactly  with  the 
number  of  States  to  the  American  Union ; and  within  a very  small  fraction 
of  Grimalkin’s  st-Uistics  on  black  cats  and  white  ones. 

The  parliamentary  committee,  the  board  of  health,  the  commission  and 
commissioners,  witli  a long  retinue  of  professors,  surveyors,  architects,  and 
pipe-makers,  perliaps,  had  heard  that  facts  were  sometimes  disclosed  by  ex- 
periments with  Nature : that  blind  alchymy  had  disclosed  some  material 
facts  for  the  structure,  theory,  or  science  of  chemistry ; that  the  theory  or 
science  of  astronomy  is  built  on  the  observed  motions  of  matter ; and 
that  the  theory  or  science  of  hydraulics  is  built  on  the  observed  manifold 
facts  in  the  measured  operations  of  running  water.  And  hence,  experiment 
was  deemed  necessary  to  give  an  air  of  learning  or  science  to  new  'systems 
of  tables  and  tabular  statenu  nts  of  sewers  and  aqueducts.  They  directed 
Mr.  Hale  to  experiment,  they  told  him  to  “ lay  down  a 12-inch  pipe,  660 
feet  long,  and  build  a wall  at  the  end  of  it,  so  that  the  whole  of  the  sewer- 
age water  of  a 5 foot  6 inch  sewer  should  pass  through  it.”  Mr.  Lovick 
was  sent  to  make  a“«tmf7ar  experiment^'  with  a ]5-in(%  pipe  on  the  bot- 
tom of  a 3 by  6 feet  sewer,  “inclined  1 in  163  or  somewhat  less.”  They 
did  not  know  that,  building  a wall  at  the  head  of  the  pipe  to  pond  up  the 
water,  was  an  element  of  positive  destruction  to  every  essential  element  in 
any  formula  for  the  construction  of  sewers.  It  was  like  making  the  base- 
im-nt  or  first  story  of  a house,  a grand  reservoir  for  water,  whose  perpen- 
dicular bight  is  the  sole  cause  of  all  the  velocity  in  pipes  that  discharge  from 
it.  They  had  heard  that  inclination  was,  in  some  form  an  element  for  the 
construction  of  sewers  and  aqueducts,  and  therefore,  we  are  told  “ the  sewer 
or  pipe  has  a fall  or  inclination  of  1 in  118,  or  somewhat  less,  1 in  168.” 
It  does  not  seem  to  have  been  even  a thought  of  their  scientihc  minds,  that 
the  element  “ inclination,”  in  formulas  fur  constructing  sewers  and  aque- 
ducts, relates  to  the  water  only,  and  means  the  inclined  surface  of  the  water 
only. 

They  had  heard  that  hydraulics  related  in  some^  way  to  the  “ science  of 
drainage that  there  were  things  called  formulae,  by  which  experts  could 
compute  the  inclinations,  dimensions,  areas,  velocities,  and  quantities  of  all 
things  relating  to  sewers  and  aqueducts,  comforraably  to  some  known 
theory  or  law  of  Nature.  They,  j»erchancc,  have  seen  some  mathematical 
or  theoretical  formulae,  with  a combination  of  unintelligible  mixtures  of 
figures  and  symbols,  and,  from  their  similarity  to  the  tables,  it  is  inferred 
that  formula  and  table  are  synonymous.  They  build  sewers  and  aqueducts, 
but  they  find  the  water  does  not  flow  in  the  way  and  manner  in  which  they 
understood  it  would  How ; that  the  flow  does  not  conform  to  the  tables ; 
and  that  the  tables  are  the  same  theory  as  the  formulae.  And  hence,  with- 
out further  authority,  without  one  elefnent  or  one  fact  to  sustain  the  asser- 
tion, they  declare  that  “ a careful  observation  of  the  water  passing  «th rough 
sewer*,  exposed  so  great  a ditiference  between  the  theoretical  area  and  that 
actually  required,  that  a system  of  trial  works  was  commenced,”  tkc.,  and, 
“in  the  Croton  and  Cochituate  aqueducts,  the  practical  velocity  was  found 
to  exceed  very  considerably  the  theoretical ; that  of  the  Cochituate,  where 
the  iuclination  was  only  3 inches  per  mile,  being  1 foot  per  second,  or  an 
increase  of  \ over  -ffy  of  a foot,  that  deduced  from  the  formula.”  It  ap- 
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pears  bj  the  report,  that  “ various  formulaB  had  been  in  use  for  a long  time 
for  calculating  the  areas  of  sewers  r”  but  we  are  not  told  how  many  formu- 
lae, or  what  particular  formula  or  table  was  used  for  calculating  the  areas  of 
the  Croton  and  Cochituate  aqueducts.  That  more  than  one  was  used,  we 
infer  from  the  statement,  that  the  practical  velocity  was  found  to  exceed 
the  theoretical  “very  considerably'^  in  the  Croton,  and  “1  foot  per  second, 
or  an  increase  of  ^ over  of  a foot  in  the  Cochituate.”  That  is  not  a 
very  intelligible  statement  of  the  difference  between  the  two,  or  of  the  pre- 
cise difference  between  practice,  and  theory  or  science  in  either  case.  If 
“ very  considerably,”  and  if  “ ^ over  of  a foot,”  both,  or  either  of  them 
could  receive  some  dehnite  mathematical  value,  there  would  still  remain 
wanting  several  indispensable  elements,  by  which  to  examine  the  degree  of 
accuracy  in  the  statement  of  precise  variation  between  practice  and  theory 
in  constructing  those  costly  aqueducts. 

The  commissioners’  report  comes  from  those  who  profess  to  know  the 
facts ; from  those  who  are  presumed  to  know  the  facts ; from  those  who, 
having  been  officially  engaged  on  both  of  those  important  aqueducts,  are 
presumed  to  speak  from  the  card  ; to  speak  ex  cathedra.  Historically,  we 
know  that  those  who  planned  the  structures  and  computed  the  velocities,  fell 
short  of  the  truth.  It  is  also  an  historical  fact,  that  the  same  guiding  intel- 
lect that  fell  short  of  the  truth  in  computations  for  the  Croton,  was  after- 
wards employed  as  consulting  engineer,  at  a large  price,  to  compute  the 
elements  and  flow  of  water  in  the  Cochituate  aqueduct,  where,  as  appears 
by  he  commissioners’  report  now  before  you,  the  first  great  blunder,  which 
amounted  to  something  “ very  considerably^'*  was  increased  to  an  amount 
greater  Chan  “ very  considerably.” 

If  “ facts  are  more  valuable  than  theory if  theory  and  theoretical  prin- 
ciples are  at  fault ; if  hydraulics  is  an  uncertain  theory ; if  science  is  not 
science ; if  there  is  any  truth  in  all  the  statements  submitted  by  the  com- 
missioners, then  it  will  well  become  your  honorable  body  to  pause  before 
you  adopt  a new  system  of  sewers  and  canals,  involving  an  expenditure  of 
half  a million  of  dollars,  and  based  on  pretended  facts  that  are  deliberately 
withheld  from  examination.  The  pretended  facts,  if  they  exist,  are  shown  to 
cause  great  waste  of  money.  For,  it  appears  by  the  new  system  submitted 
for  adoption,  that  the  same  facts  were  used  in  constructing  the  Croton 
aqueduct,  at  large  unnecessary  cost  in  providing  for  more  water  than  was 
wanted  or  expected  to  flow ; and,  with  that  additional  experience  and  fact, 
the  same  intellects  constructed  the  CocJiituate,  at  still  greater  waste  of 
money,  in  providing  for  one-third  more  water  than  was  wanted  or  bargained 
for.  With  the  same  facts  and  same  rate  of  increased  error,  we  may  expect 
to  learn  that  one  half  of  the.  money,  expended  more  wisely,  would  have  l^en 
ample  for  the  intended  and  computed  velocity  and  quantity  of  water  re- 
quired in  the  system  now  submitted  for  approval. 

It  is  always  prudent  to  pause  before  you  adopt  any  system  of  sewers  and 
canals  based  on  the  hypothesis  that  established  theory  is  not  science.  It 
may  be  that  the  established  theory  of  hydraulics  is  an  exact  science ; that  it 
is  a truth,  one  of  the  eternal  truths,  which,  when  fully  understood  by  men, 
is  called  an  exact  science.  The  supposed  new  facts  in  the  London  experi- 
ments and  experience,  submitted  by  the  commissioners,  may  be  errors  of 
conception.  They  are  erroneously  planned  and  erroneously  inferred.  They 
are  not  facts ; they  are  palpable  errors,  t iat  exist  only  in  the  imagination. 
The  theory  of  hydraulics  is  founded  on  well-ascertained  facts ; on  facts  that 
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can  be  weighed  and  measured,  and  is  therefore  a mathematical  science.  It 
is  founded  on  facts  that  were  coveted,  coaxed,  and  wrung  from  Nature,  and 
therefore  hydraulics  is  a natural  science.  It  is  an  exact  science.  It  em- 
bodies a revealed  truth,  an  eternal  truth,  a physical  law,  a law  of  Nature, 
and  is,  therefore,  a true  science.  It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  careful  ob- 
servations of  water  passing  through  sewers,  exposes  a difference  between 
theoretical  areas  and  that  required  in  practice.  It  is  simply  not  true  that 
the  practical  velocities  in  the  Croton  and  Cochituate  aqueducts,  were  found 
to  exceed  the  theoretical  very  considerably,  or  any  quantity  equal  to  the  ten 
thousandth  part  of  a hair.  Water  follows  the  eternal  law,  although  man 
erroneously  computes  and  builds  channels  that  do  not  conform  to  the  math- 
ematical principles  of  the  law.  Those  who  construct  aqueducts  do  not 
always  understand  the  law,  or  have  not  the  mental  ability  to  measure  and 
compute  its  mathematical  principles.  It  is  no  excuse  for  those  who  read 
the  English  language  to  plead  ignorance  of  Dubuat^s  laws.  The  substance, 
for  half  a century,  has  been  published  in  their  mother  tongue  by  Dr.  Rob- 
ison, from  the  original  French,  in  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica;  and  by 
Dr.  Young,  in  the  journals  of  the  Royal  Institution  in  1 802,  from  the  Ger- 
man of  a dbtinguished  professor,  to  whom  Dr.  Young  gave  the  credit  of 
discovery,  but  subsequently  published  a correction  of  that  error  in  Napier’s 
Supplement  to  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica.  Dubuat’s  laws  are  the  foun- 
dation of  all  that  is  known  to  man  of  hydraulics,  as  Kepler’s  laws  are  the 
foundation  of  all  that  is  known  of  astronomy.  There  would  be  no  science 
in  the  name  astronomy  without  Kepler’s  laws,  and  there  would  be  uo  science 
in  the  name  hydraulics  without  Dubuat’s  laws.  The  planets  cannot  move, 
and  the  water  cannot  run  without  those  laws. 

Yours,  &c., 

JUMK  7tti,  1853.  C.  F.  DURANT. 


Art.  Y.— COFFEE : ITS  PRODUCTION  AND  CONSUMPTION. 

Coffee  now  enters  so  largely  into  the  general  wants  of  this  country,  as 
also  of  the  world,  having  become  a necessary  of  life,  instead  of  (as  prior  to 
this  century)  a luxury,  it  may  not  be  amiss  at  the  present  time,  when  the 
opinion  seems  to  bo  abroad,  that  the  consumption  is  greater  than  the  pro- 
duction, to  inquire  into  the  growth  of  the  principal  producing  countries,  an.l 
their  roe  ms  of  increase,  to  provide  for  the  great  annual  increase  of  consump- 
tion. 

Prior  to  1825,  Cuba,  St  Domingo,  British  West  Indies,  and  Java,  were 
the  chief  places  of  production  ; sul^quently  Brazil  has  taken  the  lead,  and 
is  now  the  producer  of  nearly  the  half  of  the  production.  Laguira  and  Cey- 
lon also  export  largely. 

In  Cuba  sugar  was  found  to  pay  the  best  pro6t  to  the  planters,  so  that 
about  1825,  mey  began  to  neglect  coffee.  The  annual  production  in  Cuba 
being  then  about  sixty-five  millions  of  pounds.  At  the  present  time  the 
cultivatioD  is  so  neglected,  the  annual  export  does  not  exceed  twelve  mil- 
lions of  pounds. 

The  export  of  St.  Domingo  has  been  gradually  falling  ofl^  so  that  the 
average  is  not  over  forty  millions  of  pounds  per  annum.  This  year  it  is  but 
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tbirty-five  millions.  Since  tbe  Abolition  of  slavery  in  the  British  West 
Indies  the  production  of  Coffee  is  gradually  declining,  and  will  probably 
soon  become  extinct. 

The  production  of  Java  steadily  increased — being  stimulated  by  tbe 
Dutch  company  and  by  the  encouragement  given  to  private  planters, — till 
the  export  in  1848  was  about  160  millions  of  pounds,  one-tnird  of  which, 
or  60  millions,  was  private  coffee.  The  low  prices  that  had  ruled  for  some 
time  previous  to  1848,  and  since,  have  so  discouraged  the  private  planters, 
that  many  have  abandoned  the  cultivation  altogether,  and  their  annual 
production  at  present  is  only  from  twelve  to  fifteen  millions  of  pounds, 
Tlie  Company’s  production  has  also  rather  fallen  of,  so  that  the  average 
annual  export  of  Java  cannot  now  be  estimated  over  800,000  piculs,  or 
about  110  millions  of  pounds. 

Brazil  from  1830  to  1850  increased  the  production  of  Coffee  in  a greater 
degree  than  ever  before  known.  The  climate  was  found  to  be  most  conge- 
nial to  the  trees,  the  yield  per  tree  being  double  of  the  West  Indies,  and 
the  prices  of  slaves  extremely  low — selling  on  long  credits  at  from  $200  to 
$300  each.  During  this  period,  the  export  increased  from  sixty-four  millions 
per  annum  to  three  hundred  millions.  The  low  prices  of  Coffee  subsequent 
to  1 842,  aqd  the  diminished  import  of  blacks,  checked  the  planting  of  new 
estates,  and  the  entire  stoppage  of  the  slave  trade  in  1860,  together  with 
the  subsequent  rise  of  slaves  to  $660  and  $600  each,  render  it  nearly  cer- 
tain, that  the  production  of  Coffee  in  Brazil  has  about  reached  its  maximum. 
The  fear  now  is,  that  without  some  supply  of  labor,  to  make  up  for  the  an- 
nual mortality  of  slaves  on  the  estates,  estimated  on  the  average  at  from 
five  per  cent  to  six  per  cent,  the  production  can  hardly  be  maintained  at  the 
present  rate.  Some  may  think  that  slaves  will  be  again  imported  clandes- 
tinely, but  the  government  and  people  are  now  so  decidedly  opposed  to  the 
further  increase  of  the  slave  population,  there  is  not  the  slightest  probability 
of  this. 

A bill  was  introduced  into  the  national  legislature  last  year  for  the 
gradual  emancipation  of  the  slaves ; it  was  not  passed,  but  its  numerous 
friends  will  not  cease  their  exertions,  and  many  years  cannot  elapse  before  its 
final  passage  and  adoption.  Foreign  immigration  has  been  attempted,  but 
with  little  chance  of  success.  Cooley  labor  has  been  talked  of,  but,  as  yet, 
none  has  been  introduced. 

Ceylon,  by  the  encouragement  of  protective  duties  in  England,  increased 
her  production  of  Coffee  rapidly,  from  1836  to  1846,  and  it  was  predicted 
that  by  1856,  the  export  would  be  fifty  millions  of  pounds  per  annum.  The 
decrease  of  protection  and  low  prices  have  operated  so  unfavorably,  that  a 
great  many  estates  have  been  entirely  abandoned,  and  the  production, 
which  had  reached  forty  millions,  is  now  reduced  to  about  thirty  millions  of 
pounds  per  annum.  Large  capitals  have  been  lost,  and  estates  abandoned 
for  a few  years  cannot  be  reclaimed ; it  is  therefore  not  likely  that  any  in- 
crease will  take  place  in  Ceylon.  The  same  remarks  will  also  apply  to  the 
private  planting  in  Java. 

The  export  of  Coffee  from  Laguira,  <kc.,  shows  rather  a falling  off  the 
past  few  years.  Certainly  no  increase  of  importance  can  be  expected  from 
thence,  but  rather  tbe  reverse. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen,  that  there  has  been,  in  the  aggregate, 
a hilling  off  in  the  production  of  Coffee  since  1848,  when  it  was  the  greatest ; 
and  as  will  appear  by  the  following  tables,  formed  from  the  average  of  the 
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best  authorities,  that  the  production  of  1853,  which  supplies  the  consump- 
tion of  1853-4,  will  be  thirty-four  millions  of  pounds  less  than  in  1848. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  many  estimates  of  the  Brazil  export  for  1 863-4 
are  considerably  less  tlian  1,750,000  bags,  also  less  from  Java  and  Ceylon, 
equal  in  all  to  fifty  millions  pounds  less  than  the  estimate  below,  which 
would  make  the  total  falling  oflf  in  production,  compared  with  1848,  about 
eighty-four  millions  of  pounds. 

PRODUcnoN  or  ooffkx,  1848  and  1858. 


Braail*. .millions  pounds. 

Java 

8t  Domingo 

Cuba  dc  Porto  Rico 

British  West  Indies 

French  Dutch  West  Indies 

Sumatra. 

Mocha  Ac 

Manilla 

Oejlon 

Laguira  Ac 

Oosta  Rica. 

Total  production 


1848. 

18§}. 

270 

880  or 

150 

110  or 

40 

45 

40 

80 

10 

5 

5 

8 

10 

15 

5 

5 

8 

2 • 

25 

80 

80 

25 

5 

5 

590 

556 

1.750.00  haw- 

800.000  piculs. 


This  great  increase  has  been  mainly  brought  about  by  its  having  ceased 
to  be  a profitable  crop  in  most  places  of  production,  and  short  crops  in  Bra- 
zil, Java,  and  Ceylon.  Should  prices  advance,  some  may  expect  a corre- 
sponding increase  of  production,  as  of  sugar  or  cotton,  but  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  it  requires  ten  years  at  least  to  get  a new  coffee  estate  into  full 
bearing,  and  that  labor,  the  chief  capital  employed,  is  from  150  to  200  per 
cent  higher  in  Brazil  than  it  has  been,  it  cannot  be  looked  for  to  any  ex- 
tent, certainly  not  equal  to  the  average  increase  of  consumption  the  past 
twenty-five  years. 

The  consumption  of  Coffee  has  rapidly  increased  the  past  twenty-five 
years,  from  its  low  price,  facilities  of  transportation,  and  ability  of  the  masses 
to  purchase  what  was  formerly  considered  a luxury,  so  that  it  has  now  be- 
come a necessary  of  life.  The  greatest  increase  has  been  in  the  United 
States,  averaging  seven-and  a-half  per  cent  per  annum ; in  Europe  it  has 
been  two-and-a-half  per  cent,  or  for  the  world  four  per  cent  per  annum. 

The  following  estimate  of  consumption  is  the  average  of  various  sources, 
and  is  believed  to  be  as  near  the  truth  as  can  be  ascertained,  for  1852. 


United  States  and  British  America .millions  pounds.  200 

German  Zolverein 100 

Austria,  and  other  German  States 65 

Holland  and  Belgium 80 

France,  Switzerland,  and  South  of  Europe 110 

Great  Britain 85 

Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway 25 

Russian  Dominions 15 

Gape  of  Good  Hope  and  Australia 10 


Total  consumption  in  1852 640 

The  difference  between  production  and  consumption  has  been  gradually 


* Rio  Jtnerio,  Santos,  and  Bahia. 
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coming  round,  as  the  stocks  in  Europe  show  a diminution  of  about  twenty- 
five  millions  of  pounds  compared  with  the  past  year,  which  has  caused  an 
advance  in  prices  of  about  fifteen  per  cent.  In  this  country  the  stock  of 
Rio  in  first  hands  is  rather  large,  but  of  other  sorts  very  trifling.  The 
stocks  in  the  interior  are  believed  to  be  smaller  than  usual,  with  all  the 
elements  of  a large  and  increasing  consumption  for  the  future. 

Stock  of  Coffee  in  Europe,  July  1,  estimated 
at milliona  pounds.  125  or  8^  months  consumption. 

Stock  in  United  States  July  1 40  2^ 


Total  stock  of  the  world 168 

It  may  be  well  to  remark  that  the  great  increase  in  the  consumption  of 
Coffee  has  taken  place  at  the  same  time  that  tea,  from  its  low  price,  has  in- 
creased in  a still  greater  degree.  Should  the  supplies  of  tea  be  cut  short 
by  the  revolution  now  in  progress  in  China,  the  consumption  of  Coffee  must 
be  increased,  which  will  render  still  more  apparent  the  deficiency  of  produc- 
tion, and  by  the  end  of  the  year  show  a large  decrease  of  the  old  stocks. 

j.  o. 

Julj  1st,  1853. 
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mSTTRAVCE. — LOSSES,  OF  WHICH  THE  NEGLIGENCE  OF  THE  MASTER  UR  MARINERS 
IS  THE  EFFICIENT  CAUSE,  NOT  WITHIN  THE  POLICY. 

Oor  attention  has  been  called,  by  a highly  respectable  merchant  of  Boston,  to 
the  subjoined  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  (Dec.  term, 
1852,)  in  the  case  of  the  General  Mutual  Insurance  Company,  plaintiffs  in  error, 
xs.  Ebenezer  B.  Sherwood.  Our  correspondent  has  furnished  us  a copy  of  the 
Monthly  Law  Reporter  containing  this  decision,  and  suggests  that  it  is  of  sufficient 
importance  to  warrant  its  publication  in  the  pages  of  the  Merchants^  Magazine. 
Our  merchant  correspondent,  in  a private  note,  says : — 

^ In  consequence  of  this  decision,  the  underwriters  of  Boston  have  agreed  to 
take  the  risk  of  collision,  and  cover  ship-owners  from  damages  which  they  may 
be  liable  to  pay  for  injuries  to  another  ship,  caused  by  fault  or  neglect  of  the 
master  or  mariners  of  the  ship  insured.  For  assuming  this  risk,  they  charge  5 
per  cent  on  the  amount  of  the  premium,  whether  said  premium  be  for  the  voyage 
or  term  of  time.  Thus,  when  writing  risks  at  6 per  cent  per  annum,  they  charge 
3-lOths  per  cent  for  inserting  the  collision  clause.  It  amounts  to  obtaining  a 
bonus  for  recognizing  a risk  which,  by  several  decisions  of  our  State  Courts,  they 
have  been  held  liable  for.” 

In  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  December  Term,  1852,  The  Gen- 
eral Mutual  Insurance  Company,  plaintiffs  in  error,  vs.  Ebenezer  B.  Sherwood. 

Under  a marine  policy  Insuring  a^inst  the  usual  perils,  including  barratry,  the  underwriters  are  not 
liable  to  repay  to  the  Insured  damages  paid  by  him  to  the  owners  of  another  vessel  and  cargo, 
solliared  in  a collision  occasioned  by  the  negligence  of  the  master  or  mariners  of  the  vessel  insured. 

In  error  to  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Southern  District  of 
New  York. 

Mr.  Justice  Curtis  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court  The  action  was  assump- 
sit on  a time  policy  of  insurance,  subscribed  by  the  plaintiffs  in  error,  upon  the 
brig  Emily,  daring  one  year  from  the  17th  day  of  October,  1843,  to  the  sum  of 
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eight  thousand  dollars,  the  vessel  being  valued  at  the  sum  of  sixteen  thoueand 
dollars.  The  policy,  described  in  the  declaration , assumed  to  insure  against  the 
usual  sea  perils,  among  which  is  barratry  of  the  master  and  mariners.  The  dec- 
laration avers,  that  during  the  prosecution  of  a voyage  within  the  policy,  while 
on  the  high  seas,  and  near  the  entrance  of  the  harbor  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
by  and  through  the  want  of  a proper  lookout  by  the  mate  of  the  said  brig,  and  by 
and  through  the  erroneous  order  of  the  chief  mate,  who  was  stationed  on  the  top- 
gallant forecastle  of  the  said  brig,  who  saw  the  schooner  hereinaAer  named,  and 
cried  out  to  the  man  at  the  wheel,  “ Helm  hard  down — luff,”  whereas  he  ought 
not  to  have  given  the  said  order;  and  by  and  through  the  negligence  and  fault  of 
Uie  said  brig  Emily,  the  said  brig  ran  into  a schooner  called  the  Virginia,  and  so 
injured  her  that  she  sank,  whereby  the  said  brier  Emily  became  liable  to  the  own- 
ers of  the  said  schooner  and  her  cargo  to  make  good  their  damages,  which  liabil- 
ity was  a charge  and  incumbrance  on  the  said  brig.  The  declaration  then  proceeds 
to  aver  that  the  brig  was  libelled  by  the  owners  of  the  schooner  and  her  cargo,  in 
the  District  Court  of  the  United  States;  that  a decree  was  there  made,  whereby 
it  was  adjudged,  **  That  the  collision  in  the  pleadings  mentioned,  and  the  damages 
and  loss  incurr^  by  the  libellants  in  consequence  thereof,  occurred  by  the  negli- 
gence or  fault  of  the  said  brig;  and  that  the  libellants  were  entitled  to  recover 
their  damages  by  them  sustained  thereby.”  That  the  same  having  been  assessed, 
a decree  therefor  was  made  by  the  District  Court,  which,  on  appeal,  was  affirmed 
by  the  Circuit  Court,  which  found,  “ That  the  hands  on  board  the  Emily  failed 
to  keep  a proper  lookout,  and  that  the  said  brig  might  have  avoided  the  collision 
by  the  use  of  proper  caution,  skill,  and  vigilance.”  The  declaration  further 
avers,  that  the  plaintiff  has  paid  divers  sums  of  money  to  satisiy  this  decree  and 
the  expenses  of  making  the  defense,  amounting  to  the  sum  of  eight  thousand 
dollars. 

This  statement  of  the  substance  of  the  declaration  presents  the  question  which 
has  been  here  argued,  and  sufficiently  shows  how  it  arose;  for  although  there 
was  a demurrer  to  the  first  two  counts  in  the  declaration,  and  a trial  upon  the 
general  issue  pleaded  to  the  other  counts,  and  a bill  of  exception  taken  to  the 
ruling  at  the  trial,  yet  the  same  question  is  presented  by  each  mode  of  trial,  and 
that  question  is,  whether,  undei*  a policy  insuring  against  the  usual  perils,  in- 
cluding barratry,  the  underwriters  are  liable  to  pay  to  the  insured,  damages  paid 
by  him  to  the  owners  of  another  vessel  and  cargo  suffered  in  a collision  occa- 
sioned by  the  negligence  of  the  master  or  mariners  of  the  vessel  insured. 

The  great  and  increasing  internal  ravigation  of  the  United  States,  carried  on 
over  long  distances  through  the  channels  of  rivers  and  other  comparatively  nar- 
row waters,  where  the  danger  of  collisions  and  the  frequency  of  their  occurrence 
are  much  greater  than  on  maritime  voyages,  renders  the  respective  rights  of  un- 
derwriters and  insured,  growing  out  of  such  occurrences,  of  more  moment  in  this 
than  in  any  other  civilized  country;  and  the  court  has  considered  the  inquiry  pre- 
sented by  this  case  with  the  care  which  its  difficulty  and  its  importance  de- 
mand. 

In  examining  for  the  first  time  any  question  under  a policy  of  insurance,  it  is 
necessary  to  ascertain  whether  the  contract  has  received  a practical  construction 
by  merchants  and  underwriters,  not  through  any  partial  or  local  usages,  but  by 
the  general  consent  of  the  mercantile  world.  Such  a practical  construction,  when 
clearly  apparent,  is  of  great  weight,  not  only  because  the  parties  to  the  policy 
may  be  presumed  to  have  contracted  in  reference  to  it,  but  because  such  a prac- 
tise is  very  high  evidence  of  the  general  convenience  and  substantial  equity  of  its 
rule.  This  is  true  of  most  commercial  contracts ; but  it  is  especially  true  of  a 
policy  of  insurance,  which  has  been  oAen  declared  to  be  an  “ obscure,  incoherent, 
and  very  strange  instrument,”  and  “generally  more  informal  than  any  other 
brought  into  a court  of  justice (per  Suller,  4 T.  R.  2,  10 , Mansfield,  C.  J., 
4 Taunt.  380 ; Marshal,  C.  J.,  6 Cr.  45 ; Lord  Mansfield,  1 Bur.  347 ;)  but  which, 
notwithstanding  the  number  and  variety  of  the  interests  which  it  embraces,  and 
of  the  events  by  which  it  is  affected,  has  been  reduced  to  much  certainty  by  the 
long  practice  of  acute  and  well-informed  men  in  commercial  countries,  by  the 
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deeisions  of  conrto  in  America  and  in  England,  and  by  able  writers  on  the  subject 
in  this  and  other  countriea 

And  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  that  not  only  in  the  introduction  of  this  branch 
of  law  into  England  by  Lora  Mansfield,  but  in  its  progress  since,  both  there  and 
here,  a constant  reference  has  been  had  to  the  usage  of  merchants,  and  the  science 
of  insurance  law  has  been  made  and  kept  a practical  and  convenient  system  by 
avoiding  subtle  and  refined  reasoning,  however  logical  it  may  seem  to  be,  and 
looking  for  safe  practical  rules. 

Now,  although  cases  like  the  present  must  have  very  frequently  occurred,  we 
are  not  aware  of  any  evidence  that  underwriters  have  paid  such  claims,  or  that 
down  to  the  time  when  one  somewhat  resembling  it  was  rejected  by  the  Court 
of  King’s  Bench  in  De  Vaux  vs,  Salvador,  (6  Ad.  & El.,)  decided  in  1836,  such 
a claim  was  ever  made.  And  we  believe  that  if  skillful  merchants,  or  underwri- 
ters, or  lawyers  accustomed  to  the  practice  of  the  commercial  law,  had  been  asked 
whether  the  insurers  on  one  vessel  were  liable  for  damage  done  to  another  vessel 
not  insured  by  the  policy,  by  a collision  occasioned  by  the  negligence  of  those 
on  board  the  vessel  insured,  they  would,  down  to  a very  recent  period,  have  an- 
swered unhesitatingly  in  the  negative. 

As  we  shall  presently  show,  such,  for  a long  time,  was  the  opinion  of  the 
writers  on  insurance  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  in  England  and  America. 
And  this  alone  would  be  strong  proof  of  the  general  understanding  and  practice 
of  those  connected  with  this  siraject 

But  although  this  practical  interpretation  of  the  contract  is  entitled  to  much 
weight,  we  do  not  consider  it  perfectly  decisive.  It  may  be,  that  by  applying  to 
the  case  the  settled  principles  of  the  law  of  insurance,  the  loss  is  within  the  pol- 
icy ; and  that  it  has  not  heretofore  been  found  to  be  so,  because  an  exact  atten- 
tion has  not  been  given  to  the  precise  question.  Or  it  may  be  that  the  weight  of 
recent  authority,  and  the  propriety  of  rendering  the  commercial  law  as  uniform  as 
its  necessities,  should  constrain  us  to  adopt  the  rule  contended  for  by  the  defend- 
ant in  error.  And  therefore  we  proceed  to  examine  the  principles  and  authorities 
bearing  on  this  question. 

Upon  principle,  the  true  inquiries  are — ^What  was  the  loss,  and  what  was  its 
cause! 

The  loss  was  the  existence  of  a lien  on  the  vessel  insured,  securing  a valid 
claim  for  damages,  and  the  consequent  diminution  of  the  value  of  that  vessel.  In 
other  words,  by  operation  of  law  the  owners  of  the  Virginia  obtained  a lien  on 
the  vessel  insured,  as  security  for  the  payment  of  damages  due  to  them  for  a ma- 
rine tort,  whereby  their  property  was  damaged. 

What  was  the  cause  of  this  loss?  We  think  it  is  correctly  stated  by  this  court 
in  the  case  of  the  Paragon,  (14  Peters,  109.)  In  that  case  it  was  said : — “ In  the 
common  case  of  an  action  for  damages  for  a tort  done  by  the  defendant,  no  one 
is  accustomed  to  call  the  verdict  of  the  jury,  and  the  judgment  of  the  court  there- 
on, the  cause  of  the  loss  to  the  defendant  It  is  properly  attributable  to  the 
original  tort  which  gave  the  right  to  damages  consequent  thereon.”  The  cases 
there  spoken  of  were  claims  in  ^sonam.  But  the  language  was  used  to  illus- 
trate the  inquiry.  What  should  ne  deemed  the  cause  of  a loss  by  a claim  in  rent  7 
and  is  strictly  applicable  to  such  a claim.  Whether  the  owners  of.  the  Virginia 
would  proceed  in  rem  or  in  personam,  was  at  their  election.  It  affected  only  their 
remedy.  Their  right,  and  the  grounds  on  which  it  rested,  and  the  extent  of  the 
defendant’s  liability,  and  its  causes,  were  the  same  in  both  modes  of  proceeding. 
And  in  both,  the  cause  of  the  loss  of  the  defendant  would  be  the  negligence  of 
his  servants,  amounting  to  a tort  The  loss  consisting  in  a valid  claim  on  the 
vessel  insured,  we  must  look  for  the  cause  of  the  loss  in  the  cause  of  the  claim, 
and  this  is  expressly  averred  by  the  declaration  to  have  been  the  negligence  of 
the  servants  of  the  assured.  From  the  nature  of  the  case  it  was  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  make  such  an  averment.  If  the  declaration  had  stated  simply  a collis- 
ion, and  that  the  plaintiff  had  paid  the  damages  suffered  by  the  Virginia  and  her 
cargo,  it  would  clearly  have  been  bad  on  emmurrer;  because  although  it  would 
show  a loss,  it  would  state  no  cause  of  that  loss.  It  is  only  by  adding  the  fact 
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that  the  damage  done  to  the  Virginia  was  caused  by  negligence — ^that  is, 
stating  the  cause  of  the  damage — that  the  cause  of  payment  appears,  and,  when 
it  appears,  it  is  seen  to  be  the  negligence  of  the  servants  of  the  assured. 

Wc  know  of  no  principle  of  insurance  law  which  prevents  us  from  looking  for 
this  s^ole  operative  cause,  or  requires  us  to  stop  short  of  it  in  applying  the  maxim. 
Causa  proxima  rum  reniota  spectatur.  The  argument  is,  that  collision  being  a 
peril  of  the  sea,  the  negligence  which  caused  that  peril  to  occur  is  not  to  be  in- 
quired into ; it  lies  behind  the  peril  and  is  too  remote.  This  is  true  when  the 
loss  was  indicted  by  collision,  or  was  by  law  a necessary  consequence  of  it.  The 
underwriter  cannot  set  up  the  negligence  of  the  servants  of  the  assured  as  a de- 
fense. But  in  this  case  he  does  not  seek  to  go  behind  the  cause  of  loss,  and  de- 
fend himself  by  showing  this  cause  was  produced  by  negligence.  The  insured 
himself  goes  behind  the  collision,  and  shows  as  the  sole  reason  why  he  has  paid 
the  money,  that  the  negligence  of  his  servants  compelled  him  to  pay  it  It  Is 
true  that  an  expense  attached  by  the  law*  maritime  to  the  subject  insured,  solely 
as  a consequence  of  a peril,  may  be  considered  as  proximately  caused  by  that 
peril.  But  where  the  expense  is  attached  to  the  vessel  insured  not  solely  in  con- 
sequence of  a peril,  but  in  consequence  of  the  misconduct  of  the  servants  of  the 
assured,  the  peril  per  se  is  not  the  efficient  cause  of  the  loss,  and  cannot  in  any 
just  sense  be  considered  its  proximate  cause.  In  such  a case  the  real  cause  is 
the  negligence,  and  unless  the  policy  can  be  so  interpreted  as  to  insure  against 
all  losses  directly  referable  to  the  negligence  of  the  master  and  mariners,  such  a 
loss  is  not  covered  by  the  policy.  We  are  of  opinion  the  policy  cannot  be  so 
construed.  When  a peril  of  the  sea  is  the  proximate  cause  of  a loss,  the  negli- 
gence which  caused  that  peril  is  not  inquired  into ; not  because  the  underwriter 
has  taken  upon  himself  all  risks  arising  from  negligence,  but  because  he  has  as- 
sumed to  indemnify  the  insured  against  losses  from  particular  perils,  and  the 
assured  has  not  warranted  that  his  servants  will  use  due  care  to  avoid  them. 

These  views  are  sustained  by  many  authorities.  Mr.  Arnould,  in  his  valuable 
treatise  on  insurance,  (2  vol.  p.  776,)  lays  down  the  correct  rule : “ Where  the 
loss  is  not  proximately  caused  by  the  perils  of  the  sea,  but  is  directly  referable 
to  the  negligence  or  misconduct  of  the  master  or  other  agents  of  the  assured,  not 
amounting  to  barratry,  there  seems  little  doubt  that  the  underwriters  would  be 
thereby  discharged.”  To  this  rule  must  be  referred  that  class  of  cases,  in  which 
the  misconduct  of  the  master  or  mariners  has  either  aggravated  the  consequences 
of  a peril  insured  against,  or  been  of  itself  the  efficient  cause  of  the  whole  loss. 
Thus  if  damage  be  done  by  a peril  insured  against,  and  the  master  neglects  to 
repair  that  damage,  and  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  such  repairs  the  vessel  is 
lost,  the  neglect  to  make  repairs,  and  not  the  sea  damage,  has  been  treated  as  the 
proximate  cause  of  the  loss.  In  the  case  of  Copeland  is.  The  N.  E.  Marine  Ins. 
Co.  (2  Met.  432,)  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Shaw  reviews  many  of  the  cases,  and  slates 
that,  “ The  actual  cause  of  the  loss  is  the  w^ant  of  repair  for  which  the  assured 
are  responsible,  and  not  the  sea  damage  which  caused  the  want  of  repair,  for 
which  it  is  admitted  the  underwriters  are  responsible.”  And  the  same  prin- 
ciples were  applied  by  Mr.  Justice  Story  in  the  case  of  Hazard  ts.  N.  E.  Ma- 
rine Ins.  Co.,  (1  Sum.  R.  230,)  where  the  loss  was  by  worms,  which  got  access 
to  the  vessel  in  consequence  of  her  bottom  being  injured  by  stranding,  which  in- 
jury the  master  neglected  to  repair.  So  where  a vessel  has  been  lost  or  disabled, 
and  the  cargo  saved,  a loss  caused  by  the  neglect  of  the  master  to  tranship,  or 
repair  his  vessel  and  carry  the  cargo,  cannot  be  recovered.  Schieflin  vs.  N.  E. 
Ins.  Co.  (9  John  21 ;)  Bradhurst  vs.  Col.  Ins.  Co.  (9  John  17;)  Am.  Ins.  Co.  vs. 
Centre,  (4  Wend.  46 ;)  S.  C.  (7  Cow.  604 ;)  McGaw  is.  Ocean.  Ins.  Co.,  (23 
Pick.  406.)  So  where  condemnation  of  a neutral  vessel  was  caused  by  resistance 
of  search ; Robinson  vs.  Jones,  (8  Mass.  636 ;)  or  a loss  arose  from  the  master's 
negligently  leaving  the  ship’s  register  on  shore ; Cleveland  vs.  Union  Ins.  Co., 
(8  Mass.  308.)  So  where  a vessel  was  burnt  by  the  public  authorities  of  a place 
into  which  the  master  sailed  with  a false  bill  of  health,  having  the  plague  on 
board ; Emerigon,  (by  Meredith,)  348 ; in  these  and  many  other  similar  cases  the 
courts,  having  found  the  efficient  cause  of  the  loss  to  be  some  neglect  of  duty  by 
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tho  master,  have  held  the  underwriter  discbarffed.  Yet  it  is  obvious  that  in  all 
such  cases  one  of  the  perils  insured  against  fell  on  the  vessel.  And  they  are  to 
be  reconciled  with  the  other  rule,  that  a loss  caused  by  a peril  of  the  sea  is  to  be 
borne  by  the  underwriter,  though  the  master  did  not  use  due  care  to  avoid  the 
peril,  by  bearing  in  mind  that  in  these  cases  it  is  negligence,  and  not  simply  a 
peril  of  the  sea,  which  is  the  operative  cause  of  the  loss.  It  may  sometimes  be 
difficult  to  trace  this  distinction,  and  mistakes  have  doubtless  been  made  in  apply- 
ing it,  but  it  is  one  of  no  small  importance  in  the  law  of  insurance,  and  cannot  be 
disregarded  without  producing  confusion.  The  two  rules  are  in  themselves  con- 
sistent Indeed,  they  are  both  but  applications  to  dififerent  cases  of  the  maxim, 
Causa  proxima  non  remota  svectatur.  In  applying  this  maxim,  in  looking  for  the 
proximate  cause  of  the  loss,  if  it  is  found  to  be  a peril  of  the  sea,  we  inquire  no 
farther ; we  do  not  look  for  the  cause  of  that  peril.  But  if  the  peril  of  the  sea 
which  operated  in  a given  case  was  not  of  itself  sufficient  to  occasion  and  did  not 
in  and  by  itself  occasion  the  loss  claimed ; if  it  depended  upon  the  cause  of  that 
peril  whether  the  loss  claimed  would  follow  it,  and  therefore  a particular  cause 
of  the  peril  is  essential  to  be  shown  by  the  assured ; then  we  must  look  beyond 
theperil  to  its  cause  to  ascertain  the  efficient  cause  of  the  loss. 

The  case  at  bar  presents  an  illustration  of  both  rules.  So  far  as  the  brig  Emily 
was  herself  injured  by  the  collision,  the  cause  of  the  loss  was  the  collision,  which 
was  a peril  insured  against,  and  the  assured  showing  that  his  vessel  suffered  dam- 
age from  that  cause,  makes  a case  and  is  entitled  to  recover.  But  he  claims  to 
recover  not  only  for  the  damages  done  to  his  vessel  which  was  insured,  but  for 
damages  done  to  the  other  vessel  not  insured.  To  entitle  himself  to  recover 
these,  he  must  show  not  only  that  they  were  suffered  by  a peril  of  the  sea,  but 
that  the  underwriter  is  responsible  for  the  consequences  of  that  peril  falling  on  a 
vessel  not  insured.  It  is  this  responsibility  which  is  the  sole  basis  of  his  claim, 
and  to  make  out  this  responsibility  he  does  not  and  cannot  rest  upon  the  occur- 
rence of  a collision ; this  affords  no  ground  for  his  claim ; he  must  show  a par- 
ticular cause  for  that  collision ; and  aver  that  by  reason  of  the  existence  of  that 
cause  the  loss  was  suffered  by  him,  and  so  the  underwriter  became  responsible 
for  it. 

This  negligence  is  therefore  the  fact  without  which  the  loss  would  not  have 
been  suffered  by  the  plaintiff,  and  by  its  operation  the  loss  is  suffered  by  him. 
In  the  strictest  sense  it  causes  the  loss  to  ^e  plaintiff.  The  loss  of  the  owners 
of  the  Virginia  was  occasioned  by  a peril  of  the  sea,  by  which  their  vessel  was 
injured.  But  nothin|r  connects  the  plaintiff  with  that  loss,  or  makes  it  his,  except 
the  negligence  of  his  servants.  Of  his  loss  this  negligence  is  the  only  efficient 
cause,  and  in  the  sense  of  the  law  it  is  the  proximate  cause. 

The  ablest  writers  of  the  continent  of  Europe  on  the  subject  of  insurance  law 
have  distinctly  declared,  that  in  case  of  damage  to  another  vessel  solely  through 
the  fault  of  the  master  or  mariners  of  the  assured  vessel,  the  damage  must  be  re- 
l^ired  by  him  who  occasioned  it,  and  the  insurer  is  not  liable  for  it.  Pothier, 
Traite  d^Assurance,  No.  49, 60 ; Boucher,  1600, 1601, 1502 ; 4 Boulay  Paty,  Droit 
Maritime,  (ed.  of  1823,)  14-16,  Santayra’s  Com.  7, 223 ; Emerigon,  (by  Meredith,) 
337.  I,f  the  law  of  England  is  to  be  considered  settled  by  the  case  of  De  Vaux 
vs.  Salvador,  (4  Ad.  and  El.  420,)  it  is  clear  such  a loss  could  not  be  recovered 
there.  Mr.  Marshall  is  evidently  of  opinion,  that  unless  the  misconduct  of  the 
master  and  crew  amounted  to  barratry,  the  loss  could  not  be  recovered,  (Marsh, 
on  Ins.  496.)  And  Mr.  Phillips  so  states  in  terms,  (1  Phil,  on  Ins.  636.) 

It  has  been  urged  that  in  the  case  of  the  Paragon,  Peters  vs.  Warren  Ins.  Co., 
(14  Pet.  99,)  this  court  adopted  a rule  which,  if  applied  to  the  case  at  bar,  would 
entitle  the  insured  to  recover.  But  we  do  not  so  consider  it  It  was  there  deter- 
mined that  a collision  without  fault  was  the  proximate  cause  of  that  loss.  Indeed, 
unless  the  operation  of  law,  which  6xed  the  lien,  could  be  regarded  ns  the  cause 
of  that  loss,  there  was  no  cause  but  the  collision,  and  that  was  a peril  insured 
against 

We  are  aware  that  in  the  case  of  Hall  rs.  Washington  Ins.  Co.,  (2  Story,)  Mr. 
Justice  Story  took  a different  view  of  this  question,  and  we  are  informed  that  the 
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Supreme  Court  of  Maaeachusetts  has  recently  decided  a case  in  conformity  with 
his  opinion,  which  is  not  yet  in  print,  and  which  we  have  not  been  able  to  see. 
But  with  great  respect  for  that  very  eminent  judge,  and  for  that  learned  and  abie 
court,  we  think  the  rule  we  adopt  is  more  in  conformity  with  sound  principle,  as 
well  as  with  the  practical  interpretation  of  the  contract  by  underwriters  and  mer- 
chants, and  that  it  is  the  safer  and  more  expedient  rule. 

We  cannot  doubt  that  the  knowledge  by  owners,  masters,  and  seamen,  that 
underwriters  are  responsible  for  all  the  damage  done  by  collision  with  other  ves- 
sels through  their  n^ligence.  would  tend  to  relax  their  vigilance,  and  materially 
enhance  the  perils,  both  to  life  and  property,  arising  from  this  cause. 

The  Jud^ent  of  the  Circuit  Court  mu^t  be  reversed,  and  the  cause  remanded, 
with  directions  to  render  a judgment  for  the  defendants  on  the  demurrer  to  the 
first  two  counts,  and  award  a venire  de  novo  to  try  the  general  issue  pleaded  to 
the  other  counts. 

We  append  some  remarks  from  our  Boston  correspondent,  refered  to  in  our 
introduction  to  the  preceding  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  which  w^as,  as  will  be  seen,  delivered  by  Judge  Curtis.  The  remarks  of 
the  writer,  a practical  merchant,  are  entitled  to  the  highest  respect. 

The  opinion  of  the  court,  delivered  by  Judge  Curtis,  at  the  last  term  at  Wash- 
ington, reverses  the  previous  decisions  of  Judge  Story  of  the  same  court,  and 
comes  in  direct  conflict  with  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachu- 
setts, by  which  it  has  been  held  that  “ underwriters  are  liable  to  repay  to  the  in- 
sured, damages  paid  by  him  to  the  owners  of  another  vessel  and  cargo,  suflTered 
in  a collision  occasioned  by  the  negligence  of  the  master  or  mariners  of  the 
vessel  insured.” 

This  liability  of  underwriters  is  one  which  they  have  never  been  willing  to 
acknowledge,  or  at  least  have  acknowledged  with  reluctance ; but  the  decisions 
of  our  Stote  Courts  have  established  the  fact,  that  it  was  a liability  which  they 
Msumed  in  their  policies,  and  the  underwriters  of  Boston  have  in  more  than  one 
instance  paid  losses  of  the  kind  referred  to. 

Nevertheless,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  is  the  highest  tribunal 
in  the  land,  and  though  its  decisions  do  not  necessarily  change  those  of  our 
State  Courts,  still  its  influence  cannot  fail  to  be  in  some  degree  felt;  and  under- 
writers, with  the  weight  of  such  powerful  opinions  on  their  side,  will  be  more 
than  ever  reluctant  to  acknowledge  a liability  which  they  have  always  endeavored 
to  repudiate. 

As  collision  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  perils  of  the  sea,  it  would  seem  to  be 
one  of  the  risks  most  necessary  to  insure  against,  and  the  damage  resulting  from 
collision,  whether  to  the  vessel  insured  or  to  the  vessel  not  insured,  but  caused 
by  the  fault  of  the  insured  vessel,  which  is  responsible  for  the  damages  done  to 
the  other  vessel,  is  a risk  which  should  be  covered  by  insurance ; ana  if  there  is 
any  doubts  of  this  risk  being  covered  by  the  policies  of  insurance  now  granted 
by  underwriters  in  this  country,  the  sooner  these  doubts  are  solved,  by  a modifi- 
cation of  the  terms  of  the  policy,  the  greater  will  be  the  security  of  the  ship 
owners. 

The  object  of  effecting  insurance  is  generally  supposed  to  be  to  protect  the 
assured  from  all  the  ordinary  losses  \vhich  he  is  likely  to  meet  with ; and  under- 
writers have  always  been  content  to  take  the  risk  of  the  negligence,  careless- 
ness, or  fault  of  the  master  or  mariners  of  vessels,  when  through  such  careless- 
ness or  fault  the  vessel  insured  was  stranded,  or  lost,  or  even  damaged  by  col- 
lision. 

The  distinction  then  that  they  are  not  liable  for  damages  done  to  the  vessel 
not  insured  by  the  one  insured,  through  the  fault  of  the  latter,  will,  we  fancy, 
hardly  be  recognized  by  merchants,  for  if  the  insured  vessel  is  liable  for  such 
damages,  it  is  clearly  a damage  to  herself  and  her  owners  ; and  the  fault  of  the 
master  or  mariners  should  be  insured  against  in  this  case,  and  the  owner  protec- 
ted from  loss,  the  same  as  if  the  vessel  had  been  carelessly  stranded.  If  this 
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principle  be  not  recognized,  every  one  can  see  to  what  fearful  losses  those  in- 
terested in  navigation  would  be  liable. 

Valuable  ships  and  valuable  freights  would  be  lost,  and  the  owners,  though 
nominally  protected  by  insurance,  might  find  themselves  and  their  families  re- 
duced from  affluence  to  poverty.  The  foundations,  even,  of  commercial  security 
would  be  undermined. 

To  underwriters  the  risk  is  a small  one,  but  to  individuals  it  is  of  great  mag- 
nitude. If  the  former  find  their  rates  too  low  to  cover  this  risk,  they  should 
raise  them,  but  the  principle  should  be  established,  and  established  without  de- 
lay. To  effect  this  it  seems  desirable  that  there  should  be  a public  meeting  of 
ship  owners,  and  that  some  general  action  should  be  hed  on  the  subject,  that  a 
correct  understanding  of  the  same  may  be  arrived  at,  and  an  effort  made  to  have 
policies  of  insurance  so  framed,  that  those  interested  in  navigation  will  be  pro- 
tected from  losses  occurring  by  collision.  d. 

ACTION  TO  COVER  AN  EXCESS  OF  DUTIES  PAID  UNDER  PROTEST. 

The  case  of  Otis  Norcross  vs,  Philip  Greeley,  Jr.,  Collector  of  the  Port  of 
Boston,  recently  determined  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the 
District  of  Massachusetts,  is  of  special  importance  to  importers.  The  action  was 
brought  to  cover  an  excess  of  duties  paid  under  protest  by  the  plaintiff,  upon 
the  importation  of  parcels  of  crockery  w’are.  The  complaint  is,  that,  in  valuing 
the  merchandise  for  the  assessment  of  duties,  there  was  added  to  the  invojce 
cost,  and  to  the  other  charges,  a commission  of  2i  per  cent ; and  it  was  decided 
that  duties  were  chargeable  upon  tlie  commbsions,  though,  in  fact,  no  commis- 
sions were  paid. 

The  tariff  act  of  August  30,  1842,  explained  by  the  act  of  March  3,  1861, 
provides,  that  the  value  of  the  article  upon  which  the  duty  is  to  be  charged 
shall  be  ascertained  in  a certain  manner,  and  that  “ to  such  value  or  price  shall 
be  added  all  costa  and  charges  except  insurance,  and  including  in  every  case  a 
charge  for  commissions  at  the  u.sual  rates.” 

The  plaintiff  introduced  evidence  tending  to  prove  that  when  the  dealers  here 
in  this  species  of  merchandise  give  orders  to  an  agent  of  a manufacturer,  or  to  a 
person  established  here,  who  is  a correspondent  of  an  English  manufacturer,  or 
send  their  orders  themselves  directly  to  a manufacturer,  they  pay  no  commission. 
But  in  other  cases,  in  which  the  merchandise  is  bought  in  market,  either  for  the 
dealers,  or  for  the  person  here  who  undertakes  to  supply  the  dealers,  a ^mmis- 
sion  is  paid ; and  in  such  cases  2i  per  cent  is  the  usual  rate  of  commission; 

The  plaintifis  contended  that  the  purpose  of  Congress  was  to  have  the  value 
of  the  article,  when  ready  to  go  into  consumption  here  ascertained ; that  for 
this  purpose  there  was  to  be  added  to  its  cost  or  value  abroad  the  expenses  of 
procuring  and  bringing  it  here;  that  if  from  the  nature  and  general  course  of 
trade  a charge  for  commissions  is  not  usually  in  fact  incurred,  then  such  charge 
does  not  enter  into,  or  constitute  a part  of  the  value  of  the  article  when  ready 
for  consumption  here;  and  therefore  to  include  a commission  in  such  cases 
would  be  merely  arbitrary.  It  was  also  argued  that  not  in  every  case  was  a 
commission  to  be  added,  but  it  should  be  added  only  in  those  cases  in  which  it 
was  usual  to  pay  a commission. 

Judge  Curtis,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court,  said  that  a direction  to 
include  in  every  case  a charge  for  commissions  at  the  usual  rates,  is  certainly 
not  complied  with  if  such  a charge  is  omitted  in  every  case.  The  words,  “ in 
every  case  ” apply  to  the  act  of  including  a commission  as  well  as  to  the  rate  of 
that  commission.  The  fact  that  the  court  does  not  perceive  the  propriety  or 
practical  expediency  of  the  rule,  ns  expressed  in  a revenue  law,  is  not  a suffi- 
cient reason  for  the  rejection  of  this  natural  and  obvious  meaning  of  the  lan- 
guage of  Congress,  and  the  adoption  of  a different  and  more  restricted  rule.  A 
striking  illustration  of  this  may  be  seen  in  a recent  case  against  the  Collector 
at  New  York,  decided  in  the  United  Slates  Supreme  Court.  The  act  of  March 
2,  1799,  sec.  69,  had  directed  an  allowance  of  two  per  cent  to  be  made  for  the 
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leakage  of  liquors  in  casks,  paying  a specific  duty  by  the  gallon.  The  tariff  act 
of  1846  had  repealed  the  specific,  and  substituted  od  laforcm  duties  on  all  liquors. 
No  reason  could  be  given  why  the  allowance  should  be  made  in  the  one  case 
and  not  in  the  other.  But  the  court  held,  that  the  deduction  could  not  be  made, 
although  the  effect  was  to  indude  in  the  valuation,  owing  to  usual  leakage, 
woald  not  go  into  consumption  in  this  country. 

It  was  therefore  held  by  the  court,  that  by  the  proper  construction  of  this 
clause  of  the  act,  a commission  should  in  all  cases  be  added  to  the  invoice  value, 
although  in  fact  no  commission  is  paid,  and  although  it  is  not  customary  for 
the  importers  of  the  article  in  question  to  pay  any  commission. 


COMMERCIAL  CHRONICLE  AND  REVIEW. 


OPKKINO  or  TH«  FALL  TRAD!  AT  BOtTOK,  KEW  YORK,  ARB  PHILADELPHIA — TRADE  IN  DOMEETIC 
COTTOBI  WITH  MEXICO— DO.  WITH  CHINA — TOTAL  FOREIGN  ■HIPMENTf  OF  PLAIN  COTTONS  FROM 
BOSTON  AND  NEW  YORK— POSITION  AND  PROSPECTS  OF  MONETARY  AFFAIRS — EFFECT  OF  EURO- 
PEAN TROUBLES  UPON  THE  PROSPERITY  OF  THIS  COUNTRY — THE  SMALL  NOTE  CURRENCY  WITH 
THE  MEANS  OF  CURTAILINO  IT— CONDITION  OF  THE  BANKS  OP  NEW  ORLEANS  AND  NEW  YORK — 
STATEMENT  OF  THE  BANKS  IN  TENNESSEE— PRODUCT  OF  GOLD  IN  CALIFORNIA— WITH  DEPOSITS 
AND  COINAGE  AT  PHILADELPHIA  AND  NEW  ORLEANS  MINTS— IMPORTS  OF  FORKION  GOODS  AT  NEW 
YORK  FOR  JUNE- IMPORTS  FROM  JANUARY  IsT,  AND  FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30tH — 
IMPORTS  OF  DRY  GOODS  FOR  VARIOUS  PERIODS,  SHOWING  A LARGE  INCREASE— CASH  REVENUE  FOR 
THE  fiscal  year — EXPORTS  FROM  NEW  YORK  FOR  THE  MONTH,  AND  FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR — 
SHIPMENTS  OP  LEADING  ARTICLES  OP  DOMESTIC  PRODUCE— PROSPECTS  OF  THE  TRADE  IN  CERE- 
ALS, ETC.,  BTC. 

The  fall  trade  has  now  fairly  commenced,  and  there  is  unusual  activity  through- 
out the  whole  length  of  the  Union.  At  Boston  the  demand  for  plain  cottons  for 
the  home  trade  lias  been  sufficient  to  sustain  prices,  notwithstanding  the  falling 
off  in  the  orders  for  export  The  various  channels  throughout  the  interior  had 
become  quite  bare  of  stock,  so  that  a temporary  lull  in  the  foreign  trade  will  only 
enable  our  manufacturers  to  bring  up  arrears  in  this  particular.  Since  Santa 
Anna  has  assumed  the  reins  of  government  in  Mexico,  the  rate  of  duty  on  cot- 
ton goods  has  once  more  been  raised  to  a prohibitory  standard,  and  we  may, 
therefore,  look  for  a further  interruption  of  the  regular  trade  in  that  direction, 
and  a resort  to  the  old  system  of  smuggling.  The  market  there  must  be,  how- 
ever, furnished  with  a full  year’s  supply  of  yankee  cottons,  since  the  trade,  during 
the  few  brief  months  that  the  tariff  was  relaxed,  has  been  very  large.  As  a 
proof  of  this,  we  may  mention  that  the  clearances  of  domestics  from  New  York 
for  Mexico,  during  the  year  1849,  were  only  1,920  packages;  for  the  year  1850, 
2,463  packages;  for  the  year  1851,  820  packages;  for  the  year  1852,  1,479 
packages;  while,  for  the  first  six  months  of  1853,  they  amounted  to  8,031  \ 
This  extraordinary  quantity,  comprising  one-third  of  the  whole  shipments  from 
that  port  for  the  time  specified,  (the  total  to  all  foreign  ports  from  New  York  be- 
ing 24,605  bales,)  must  be  in  advance  of  the  demand  for  consumption  there,  and 
must  afford  a supply  for  some  time  to  come.  How  long  the  interruption  to  the 
China  trade  will  continue,  cannot  now  be  foreseen ; but  the  shipments  to  the 
East  Indies  for  the  last  six  months  have  not  been  as  large  as  for  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  the  previous  year,  so  that  there  can  be  little  accumulation,  beyond 
the  probable  necessities  of  the  people.  The  following  will  show  the  exports  of 
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domestics  from  the  two  principal  markets  for  the  clearance  of  such  goods,  since 
January  1st: — 

KXPOETS  OF  DOMlSnOB  FROM  BOSTON  AND  NRW  YORK  FROM  JANUAET  IST  TO  JULY  ICtH 


Boston.  New  York. 

1658 packages  40,114  24,607 

1852 42,667  29,925 

1861 20,162  29,428 

1860 16,114  28,868 

1849 16,682  17,696 

1848 27,215  82,186 


At  New  York  the  demand  for  dry  goods  has  become  more  general,  and  in 
other  branches  of  trade,  business  is  daily  becoming  more  active.  The  Crystal 
Palace  has  attracted  some  buyers  to  that  city,  but  its  influence  upon  trade,  thus 
far,  has  not  been  as  great  as  anticipated. 

At  Philadelphia  there  has  been  a good  early  trade  in  domestic  fabrics,  but  the 
demand  for  imported  goods  has  not  been  larger  than  usual.  The  coal  trade, 
however,  is  unusually  prosperous;  and  this,  with  the  comparatively  high  price  for 
iron,  has  created  unwonted  activity  throughout  the  interior  of  Pennsylvania. 

There  is  increasing  difficulty  in  introducing  new  enterprises  requiring  financial 
aid  from  either  domestic  or  foreign  capitalists,  and  the  limit  to  the  issue  of  this 
class  of  bonds  would  appear  to  be  nearly  reached.  The  works  of  internal  im- 
provement now  in  progress  will,  most  of  them,  be ' completed,  and  a few  con- 
necting links  may  yet  be  undertaken ; but  we  do  not  think  the  market,  either 
here  or  abroad,  will  sustain  any  material  outlay  for  new  schemes. 

The  present  position  of  commercial  affairs  has  upset  nearly  all  of  the  theories 
of  professed  political  economists,  and  the  most  that  the  majority  of  them  can  do, 
is  to  shake  their  heads  ominously  at  the  future.  The  disastrous  results  which 
were  to  follow  the  large  additions  to  our  stock  of  the  precious  metals,  are  yet  de- 
layed, and  the  prospects  of  future  prosperity  are  as  bright  as  at  any  time  within 
the  past  three  years.  The  only  exception  to  this  is  in  the  secret  apprehension 
which  always  follows  a long  period  of  uninterrupted  success.  The  tide  has  al- 
ways turned  in  the  post,  and  days  of  adversity,  however  distant,  will  come,  say 
the  croakers,  in  the  end.  This  is  undoubtedly  true ; the  sailor  knows  that  a fa- 
vorable gale  will  not  always  blow ; but  instead  of  lying  to,  for  this  reason,  under 
bare  poles,  that  he  may  be  ready  for  the  storm,  he  spreads  his  sail  while  the  sky 
is  still  cloudless,  that  he  may  reach  port  in  safety.  **Uls  that  never  happen 
chiefly  make  us  wretched,^'  and  the  mercantile  community  have  suffered  more 
from  anticipated  evil  than  from  all  the  reverses  which  have  ever  overtaken  them. 
The  dark  clouds  which  hung  over  the  affairs  of  Eastern  Europe,  while  they  have 
deranged  some  branches  of  trade,  have  given  an  impetus  to  others.  War  is  al- 
ways to  be  deprecated,  but  if  we  are  not  parties  to  the  strife,  our  prosperity  may 
be  accelerated,  not  retarded  by  it. 

Money  has  been  in  more  active  demand  throughout  the  month,  than  for  the  cor- 
responding month  of  either  of  the  lost  three  years,  but  the  supply  has  been 
abundant  at  about  the  legal  rates  of  interest.  The  coming  season  will  witness 
unusual  activity  in  monetary  affairs,  and  it  may  be  that  higher  rates  of  interest 
will  generally  prevail  If  confidence,  however,  should  remain  undisturbed,  the 
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large  amoants  of  capital  seeking  investment,  will  create  a competition  among 
lenders  as  well  as  among  borrowers.  There  has  been  some  discussion  among 
the  newspapers  in  different  sections  of  the  country,  as  to  the  effect  which  will 
be  produced  upon  the  monetary  interests  here,  by  further  difficulties  in  Europe, 
and  the  opinion  has  been  expressed  that  capital  would  be  recalled  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  to  create  a money  pressure.  This  opinion  does  not  appear  to  us  to  be 
well  grounded.  Individual  capital  invested  here,  would  be  far  safer  than  in 
Europe,  and  the  higher  rate  of  interest  there,  caused  by  w^ar,  w^ould  hardly  be 
an  offset  against  the  increased  risk  of  losing  the  principal.  Besides,  the  bulk  of 
investments  held  by  foreigners  are  of  such  a character,  that  payment  of  them 
cannot  be  demanded  at  a moment’s  warning.  Most  of  the  bonds  have  many 
years  to  run  before  the  principal  is  due,  and  the  stock  can  only  be  turned  into 
cash  at  the  option  of  the  buyer.  In  former  periods  of  commercial  revulsion,  tho 
foreign  debt  was  mostly  due  on  demand,  and  was  sure  to  be  called  for  when  it 
Was  most  inconvenient  for  the  country  to  pay  it. 

The  State  of  Illinois  has  added  another  to  the  list  of  States  which  have  passed 
laws  prohibiting  the  circulation  of  small  bank  bills,  but  we  are  afraid  that 
the  act  will  be  inoperative  there,  as  in  most  other  northern  States  where  it  has 
been  tried.  The  only  effectual  remedy  for  the  restraint  of  this  species  of  circu- 
lation, is  to  prevent  its  issue.  As  long  as  the  banks  are  allowed  to  utter  small 
notes,  BO  long  will  the  people  continue  to  use  them.  A general  movement  on 
the  part  of  the  several  States,  prohibiting  in  each  the  issue  of  bank  notes  of  a 
less  denomination  than  five  dollars,  under  a heavy  penalty,  would  strike  at  once 
at  the  root  of  the  evil.  There  is  now  sufficient  metallic  circulation  to  do  away 
with  the  necessity  of  small  notes,  and  they  ought  to  be  prohibited. 

The  bank  returns  from  various  sections  of  the  country,  show  quite  a differ- 
ence in  the  comparative  progress  of  expansion  and  contraction.  At  New  Orleans 
there  has  been  a falling  off  in  nearly  all  the  items,  except  the  loans  on  stocks 
and  mortgages,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  statements : — 

LIABILITIES. 


June  25, 1853. 

May  28,  1853. 

Circulation 

. 17,168,888 

95 

17,988,588 

95 

Deposits 

. 10,132,172 

87 

11,158,818 

69 

Due  to  banks 

. 1,180,846 

18 

1,276,870 

31 

Other  cash  liabilities 

619,885 

80 

851,286 

80 

Total  liabilites 

. $18,990,742 

75 

$21,214,859 

25 

CASH  ASSETS. 

Specie. 

. $6,796,697 

04 

$7,478,488 

84 

Loans  on  deposit  

. 10,691,628 

90 

11,977,886 

65 

Foreign  and  domestic  exchange 

. 8,906,965 

01 

5,680,688 

32 

Other  cash  assets  

1,924,000 

00 

1,924,000 

00 

ToUL 

. $28,827,942 

82 

$27,010,478 

81 

Besides  the  banks  have  real  estate 

. 11,248,871 

71 

$1,252,080 

44 

lioans  in  stock 

. 5,942,800 

76 

6,394,965 

62 

Loans  on  Mortgages 

. 4,062,957 

02 

8,481,942 

14 

Total  liabilities  exclusive  of  capital 

. 26,724,186 

46 

28,948,802 

96 

Total  assets 

. 40,989,877 

65 

48,855,682 

61 
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At  New  York  there  has  not  been  any  considerable  expansion,  although  the 
item  of  specie  shows  a most  important  increase.  The  following,  in  round  num- 
bers, will  give  the  most  striking  particulars ; in  February  there  were  only  49 
banks,  now  there  are  62 

February.  1853.  June  , 1853. 


Deposits 167,000,000  $68,000,000 

Discounts 94,600,000  98,000,000 

OircuUtion 8,600,000  9,600,000 

Specie. 9,000,000  12,000,000 


The  specie  now  held  in  the  sub-treasury  at  New  York,  including  the  amouut 
payable  for  principal  and  interest  of  United  States  stocks,  also  shows  an  increase 
of  two  millions  of  dollars,  and  there  is  a larger  amount  of  coin  in  circulation, 
so  that  there  has  been  a specie  gain  at  that  point,  of  over  five  millions  of  dollars. 

The  condition  of  the  two  principal  stock  banks  of  Tennessee,  the  Union  and 
Planters’,  was  reported  on  1st  July,  as  follows ; — 


Dr. 

Capital 

Stilus  

Dividends,  July,  1. 

Deposits. 

Circulation 

Mkcellaneoua.  . . . 

Total 


nnkm.  Planters*. 
11,879,264  $1,608,800 
168,020  192,060 

76,178  60,862 

592,866  646,188 

1,940,117  2,190.278 
66,699  7,418 


^,701,084  $406,0,676 


Cr. 

Loans  

Bills  Exchange. . . 
Foreign  Banks. . . . 

Specie 

Miscellaneous.. . . . 

Total 


UotoB.  Planters*. 
1,829,848  $1,248,669 
986,279  1,880,184 
1,006,481  1,080,077 
476,891  628,742 

404,090  422,664 


$4,701,084  $4,606,076 


The  mining  accounts  from  California  continue  favorable,  and  the  product  of 
gold  from  there  is  quite  large.  The  following  will  show  the  deposits  at  the 
Philadelphia  and  New  Orleans  mints  for  the  month  of  June : — 


DEPOSITS  FOE  JUNK. 


New  Orleans.  Philadelphia. 


Gold $67,886  $4,688,000 

Silver. 207,188  678,000 


Total  deposits $264,969  $6,211,000 

This  is  a little  behind  the  total  for  June  of  last  year,  but  a comparison  from 
January  let  shows  an  increase  during  tlie  current  ye^ir,  amounting  to  several 
millions  of  dollars.  We  also  annex  a statement  of  the  coinage  for  June:— 

GOLD  COINAOS. 


NXW  ORLEANS.  PHILADELPHIA. 

Pieces.  Value.  Pieoee.  Value. 

Double  eagles. 26,474  $629,480 

Eagles 21,777  217,770 

Half  eagles 61,767  268,788 

Quarter  eagles 880,602  826,606 

Gsld  dollars 86,000  $86,000  172,494  172,494 


Total  gold  coinage 86,000  $86,000  608,104  $2,006,032 

SILVER  COINAOS. 

Half  dollars 646.000  $823,004 

Quarter  dollars 862,000  913,000 

Dimes 740,000  74,000 

Half  dimes 800,000  40,000 


Total  silver  coinage 8,088,000  $660,004 
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COPPER  COINAGE. 


Cents 866,782  $8,667 

Total  Coinage 86,000  $86,000  4,007,836  $2,658,699 


In  addition  to  the  gold  coinage  as  given  above,  the  Philadelphia  mint  has 
struck  off  $2,769,211  in  gold  bars,  which  have  mostly  been  taken  for  export 
The  wisdom  of  the  provision  for  the  casting  of  bars  or  ingots,  is  now  fhlly  seen. 
It  would  certainly  have  been  a wicked  waste  of  money  to  coin  all  this  mass  of 
gold  into  handsomely  finished  eagles,  and  then  to  ship  it  in  original  packages 
directly  to  the  London  mint,  there  to  be  smelted  up  again ; and  yet  this  is  what 
the  mint  has  done  within  the  last  few  years  to  the  amount  of  upwards  of  thirty 
millions  of  dollars. 

We  showed  in  our  last,  that  the  imports  of  the  country  had  increased  to  an 
unprecedented  amount,  and  we  now  proceed  to  confirm  it  by  giving  some  com- 
parative totals : — 


IMPORTS  AT  NEW  TORE  PROM  POREIGN  PORTS  POR  THE  MONTH  OP  JUNE. 


18U. 

18a. 

18$l. 

Entered  for  consumption. 

Entered  ibr  warehousing 

Free  goods 

Specie 

...  $8,047,681 

1,048,846 
668,716 
121,284 

IT, 626,1 81 
640,722 
1,062,947 
429,747 

$18,590,617 

8,010,404 

744,909 

116,021 

Total  entered  at  the  port 

Withdrawn  from  warehouse 

(9,930,926 

in, 688 

$9,789,697 

911,479 

$17,460,861 

1,181,896 

The  increase  at  New  York  for  the  month  is  thus  shown  to  be  $7,701,260  as 
compared  with  last  year,  and  $7,529,925  as  compared  with  the  same  period  of 
1851,  a gain  of  more  than  75  per  cent.  This  has  been  swelled  by  the  amount 
entered  for  warehousing,  which  has  been  unusually  large.  This  brings  the  total 
increase  at  that  port  since  January  1st  up  to  $36,540,896  as  compared  with  the 
first  six  months  of  1852,  and  shows  an  increase  of  $25,447,166  as  compared  with 
the  same  period  of  1851. 


POREIGN  IMPORTS  AT  NEW  TORE  FOR  SIX  MONTHS,  ENDING  JUNE  SOtH. 


1851. 

18)!. 

18U. 

Entered  for  consumption ; . . 

Entered  for  warehousing 

Free  goods 

Specie 

....  $68,888,198 

6,187.644 

$47,044,912 

6,027,749 

7,844,786 

1,878,181 

$76,888,164 

11,606,681 

8,596,616 

900,062 

Total  imports 

Withdrawn  from  warehouse 

$61,296,627 

8,626,777 

$97,836,628 

6,624,664 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  the  amount  entered  for  warehousing  since  Janu- 
ary 1st,  is  more  than  double  the  corresponding  total  of  last  year.  The  previous 
half  of  the  fiscal  year  shows  a less  comparative  increase,  the  principal  gain  being 
during  the  lost  half  of  the  year.  We  annex  a summary  for  the  year:— 
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FOREIGN  IMPORTS  AT  NSW  TOES  FOR  THE  FISCAL  TEAR  ENDING  JUNE  80TH. 


1831.  I8SS.  18». 

Entered  for  consumption 1107,659,164  $94,846,831  $186,468,668 

Entered  for  warehousing 14,802,824  11,466,714  16;144[678 

Free  goods 8,821,042  11,926,912  18,867!l78 

Specie 10,890,601  2,628,391  1,480,106 


Total  entered  at  the  port , . 
Withdrawn  from  warehouse 


$141,073,681  $120,267,848  $166,390,615 
12,201,813  16,712,962  18,418,186 


Of  the  increased  imports  as  given  above,  about  half  consist  of  dry  goods,  for 
which  there  has  been  a good  demand  throughout  the  year.  That  this  import  has 
not  been  greatly  in  excess  of  the  wants  of  the  country,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
the  stock  in  first  hands  is  not  unusually  large  for  the  season,  and  that  prices  have 
been  very  well  sustained.  How  far  this  will  hold  true  of  the  fall  trade  it  is  too 
early  yet  to  predict,  but  the  season  has  opened  with  the  fairest  prospects.  The 
following  will  show  the  total  receipts  of  dry  goods  for  each  of  the  periods  speci- 
fied above 


IMPORTS  OF  FOREIGN  DRT  GOODS  AT  NEW  YORK  FOR  JUNE. 


ENTERED  FOR 

CONSUMPTION. 

Manufactures  of  wool 

Manufactures  of  cotton  

Manufactures  of  silk 

Manufactures  of  flax  

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 

18§I. 

$1,068,762 

428,928 

1,512,986 

244,949 

176,670 

im. 

$688,785 

830,786 

1,011,909 

292,016 

103,888 

18^1. 

$2,820,855 

903,011 

2,469,280 

899,969 

246,876 

Total 

. $3,432,280 

$2,426,882 

$6,829,941 

WITHDRAWN  FROM  WAREHOUSE. 

18j]. 

UaDafaclure*  of  wool $108,444 

Manufactures  of  cotton  29,446 

Manufactures  of  silk. 72,662 

Manufactures  of  flax 27,246 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 19,046 

Total $251,742 

Add  entered  for  consumption 8,482,280 

I8$S. 

$62,094 

24,886 

88,132 

17,810 

7,626 

$199,647 

2,426,832 

18f3. 

$184,613 

48,687 

103,660 

18,464 

12,989 

$318,843 

6,829,941 

Total  thrown  on  the  market 

$3,684,022 

$2,626,479 

$6,643,284 

ENTERED  FOR 

WAREHOUSING. 

Manufactures  of  wool 

Manufactures  of  cotton 

mi 

$234,916 

144,811 

109,086 

28,100 

12,846 

18$i. 
$106,126 
82  666 

I8$l. 

$618,264 

181,817 

148,979 

20,968 

87,182 

Manufactures  of  silk 

MAnufscinrpfl  of  flax  

86’,984 

IQ  nno 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods  

1 »,  1 vO 
18,022 

Total 

$824,267 

8,482,280 

Rok7  Af\A 

$947,166 

6,829,941 

Add  entered  for  consumption 

l,Sv4 

2,426,882 

Total  entered  at  the  port. ........ 

$8,966,637 

$2,684,286 

$7,277,096 
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IMPORTS  OF  FORXIGir  DRT  GOODS  AT  HRW  TORK  FOE  SIX  MOIVTHS,  EKDIVO  JUNE  SOtB. 


xirrxaxD  foe  consumption. 


MaDufactures  of  wool 

Manufactures  of  cotton 

Manufactures  of  silk 

Manufactures  of  flax 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 

18§1. 

16,581,878 
6,784,861 
...  11,809,492 

8,686,117 
1,919,671 

im. 

$6,277,654 

4,626,052 

9,168,466 

2,935,404 

1,901,860 

18S}. 

(10,816,972 

7,621,801 

16,864,641 

4,199,660 

2,786,760 

Total 

...  (29,681,419 

(28,969,486 

$41,278,624 

WITHDRAWN  FROM  WAREHOUSE. 

Manufactures  of  wool 

Manufactures  of  cotton 

Manufactures  of  silk 

Manufactures  of  flax 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 

I8SI. 

(677,880 

861,508 

698,217 

869,667 

289,712 

185*. 

(841,704 

1,028,816 

1,261,782 

688,459 

226,849 

1851. 

(688,404 

608,286 

778,806 

180,684 

214,747 

Total 

Add  entered  for  consumption 

(2,621,829 

29,681,419 

$8,982,610 

28,969,486 

(2,367,876 

41,278,624 

Total  thrown  on  the  market. . , 

....  $32,253,248 

$27,902,046 

(48,686,000 

ENTERED 

FOR  WAREHOUSING. 

1S$1. 

im. 

1$SS. 

Manufactures  of  wool 

Manufactures  of  cotton 

Manufactures  of  silk 

Manufactures  of  flax 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 

$828,m 

, . . . 908,665 

....  970,122 

845,661 
..  . 202,425 

$788,660 

568,688 

1,521,494 

207,480 

200,989 

(1,880,466 

742,071 

970,767 

181,267 

241,791 

Total 

. . , $8,250,847 

(8,287,161 

28,969,486 

(3,616,842 

41,278,624 

Add  entered  for  consumption 

29,631,419 

Total  entered  at  the  port 

....  $82,882,266 

(27,266,697 

(44,794,966 

IMPORTS  OF  DRT  GOODS  AT  THS  PORT  OF  NEW  TORK  DURING  THE  FISCAL  TEAR  END- 
ING JUNE  SOtH. 


ENTERED  FOR  CONSUMPTION. 

Manufactures  of  wool 

Manufactures  of  cotton 

Manufactures  of  silk 

Manufactures  of  flax 

Miscellaueous  dry  goods 

1851. 

. (14,960,011 
9,771,100 
, , 28,077,269 

6,872,102 
. 8,692,670 

m. 

$12,054,269 

8,460,116 

19,161,268 

6,521,298 

8,665,527 

im. 

$20,861,957 

13,018,164 

27.612,722 

7,668,161 

5.085,598 

ToUl 

. (67,768,162 

(48,862,158 

(78,637,802 

WITHDRA'^N 

FROM  WAREHOUSE. 

Manufactures  of  wool 

Manufactures  of  cotton 

Manufactures  of  silk 

Manufactures  of  flax 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods  

I8§1. 

. $2^24,686 

. 1,482,810 

1,181.048 
. 696,067 
866,201 

1852. 

(2,157,409 

1,686,828 

2,842,742 

861,704 

474,862 

18it. 

$1,429,076 

990,760 

1,441,580 

846,857 

881,175 

Total < , 

Add  entered  for  consumption 

. (6,699,262 

. 67,768,162 

(7,413,040 

48,862,168 

(4,688,948 

78,637,802 

Total  thrown  on  the  market. . • . 

. (68,862,414 

(66,276,198 

(78,126,260 
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XSTHIXD  FOE  WAEBHOUBING. 


18S1. 

m. 

18S3, 

Manufactures  of  wool 

Manufactures  of  cotton 

Manufactures  of  silk 

Manufactures  of  flax 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 

...  $2,117,020 

1,900,400 
1,781,681 
. . . 686,629 

864,965 

$2,334,296 

1,622,431 

8,168,698 

824,966 

618,618 

$1,964,608 

1,274,868 

1,676,605 

866,999 

492,886 

Total . . 

Add  entered  for  consumption 

. . . 16,860,(96 

...  67,763,162 

$8,868,904 

48,862,168 

$6,666,211 

78,637,802 

Total  entered  at  the  port  .... 

. . . ^64,618,747 

$67,221,062 

$79,192,618 

The  total  gain  in  the  receipts  of  dry  goods  for  the 

year  over  the 

previous  year, 

it  will  be  seeo,  is  $21,971,451,  of  which  $17,538,369  occurred  during  the  last 
six  months.  The  increase,  as  compared  with  1851,  is  $14,578,766,  of  which 
$1  1,912,700  occurred  during  the  last  half  of  the  year. 

We  also  annex  a comparative  statement  of  the  cash  revenue  at  the  same  port, 
which  has  of  course  largely  increased : — 

OAan  DUTIES  RECEIVED  At  NEW  TORE. 


Six  month!  Tear  ending 

Tear.  June.  ending  June  30.  June  30. 

1868 $8,840,728  38  $21,167,329  60  $88,249,764  48 

1862 2,280,680  28  14,260,812  88  28,678,910  86 

1861 2,806,186  62  16,662,666  60  81,670,196  29 

1860 1,604,683  76  18,029,910  06  24,487,609  78 


The  exports  of  the  country  have  increased  almost  as  rapidly  as  the  imports, 
although  not  as  large  a proportion  has  cleared  from  the  same  port 


EXFORTS  FROX  NEW  TORE  TO  FOReIoN  POETS  FOR  THE  MONTH  OF  JUNE. 


18$]. 

18S2. 

18»l. 

Domestic  produce. 

Foreign  merchandise  (free) 

Foreign  merchandise  (dutiable)  .... 
Specie 

$3,778,289 

56,435 

266,290 

6,462,367 

$8,666,869 

126,600 

482,694 

8,666,856 

$6,057,229 

109,668 

894,043 

8,264,282 

Total 

Total,  exclusive  of  specie 

$10,662,881 

4,100,014 

$7,730,818 

4,174,463 

$8,826,222 

6,660,940 

The  increase  for  the  month  has  been  comparatively  large,  but  for  the  previous 
six  months  the  same  proportion  has  not  been  maintained : — 


EXPORTS  FROM  NEW  YORE  TO  FOREIGN  PORTS  FOR  BIX  MONTHS  ENDING  JUNE  80tH. 


18S1.  18a  mi 


Domestic  produce  $22,466,889 

Foreign  merchandUe  (free) 871,846 

Foreign  merchandise  (dutiable) 1,981,742 

Specie 19,098,616 


$22,146,821 

621,219 

2,419,676 

12,624,009 


$26,422,290 

697,477 

2,040,980 

8,664,982 


Total  exporto $48,903,441  $87,710,624  $36,816,729 

Total  exclusive  of  specie  . ...  24,709,926  26,086,616  28,160,747 


For  the  year  the  increase  in  shipments  of  produce  is  about  $5,000,000.  The 
fEilling  off  in  the  exports  of  specie  shows  that  shipments  from  other  ports  have 
been  at  a much  heavier  ratio : — 
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EXPORTS  FROM  HfKW  TORK  TO  FOREIGN  PORTS  FOR  THE  FISCAL  TSAR  ENDING  JUNE  80tH. 

18§1.  18§!.  1851. 

Domestic  produce. $47,496,978  $88,858,767  $48,993,260 

Foreign  merchandise  (free) 482,665  871,687  1,068,209 

Foreign merohandise (dutiable) ..... . 6,624,848  4,461,886  4,460,027 

Specie 26,622,781  87,278,703  21,127,228 

Total $80,227,207  $81,461,082  $70,628,714' 


Total,  exclusive  of  specie 63,604,476  44,187,329  49,501,486 

We  have  not  yet  received  the  total  for  the  month  of  July,  but  enough  is 
known  to  show  a larger  ratio  of  increase  than  has  been  witnessed  for  several 
years.  We  annex  a summary  of  the  shipments  of  some  of  the  leading  articles 
of  domestic  produce  from  January  1st  to  July  16th:— 


EXPORTS  FROM  NEW  TORK  TO  FOREIGN  PORTS  OF  CERTAIN  LEADING  ARTICLES  OF 
DOMESTIC  PRODUCE,  FROM  JANUARY  IST  TO  JULY  16tH. 


Ashes— pots.. , . .bbls. 

pearls. 

Beeswax lbs. 

Breadstufft^ 

Wheat  flour  . . bbls. 

Rye  flour 

Oom  meal 

Wheat  ..... .bush. 


Rye... 

Oats 

Barley 

Com 

Candles,  mold,  .boxes 

sperm 

Coal tons 

Cetton bales 

Hay 

Hops. 


im. 

1853. 

185S. 

1853. 

9,677 

5,982 

1 Naval  stores. . , 

..bbls. 

280,818 

241,644 

426 

470 

Oils,  whale . . . . 

.galls. 

80,246 

216,484 

147,790 

120,769 

sperm. . . . 

...... 

291,622 

627,762 

lard 

18,495 

89,687 

671,647 

768,688 

linseed . . , 

7,791 

6,618 

7,040 

1,228 

Provisions — 

26,826 

26,492 

Pork.. 

. .bbls. 

21,487 

41,187 

761,021 

1,680,079 

Beef. ....... 

80,774 

81,986 

286,460 

Cut  meats . . 

...lba-L145.406 

6,008,193 

6,288 

88,908 

Butter 

'862;216 

947,122 

847 

Cheese 

466,628 

2,298,195 

620,377 

584,288 

Lard 

2,088,177 

4,266,866 

87,209 

81,809 

Rice 

. .ires. 

21,609 

9,068 

2,403 

2,962 

Tallow 

. . .lbs. 

260,719 

1,769,066 

17,897 

18,828 

Tobacco,  crude... pkgs. 

18,806 

11,688 

262,182 

172,029 

Do.,  manufacturedibs.  2,109,474 

3,437,982 

6,189 

6,096 

Whalebone. . . . 

443,686 

2,048,646 

467 

261 

There  is  every  probability  that  the  increased  trade  in  breadstuffs,  as  shown 
above,  will  be  still  farther  increased  during  the  remaining  summer  and  fall 
months.  The  difficulties  in  Dastem  Europe  have  already  broken  up,  for  the 
time  being,  the  trade  in  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  stock  of  cereals  in  Great  Britain 
and  on  the  Continent  is  confessedly  limited,  while  the  growing  crops  are  more 
or  less  injured.  Should  the  present  troubles  end  in  a general  European  war, 
there  would  not  only  be  a brisk  demand  for  our  breadstufls,  but  also  for  Ameri- 
can shipping,  as  neutral  vessels  would  always  be  preferred  in  the  carrying  trade. 
It  is  true  that  the  Russian  navy  would  not,  probably,  be  sufficiently  scattered  to 
render  the  navigation  of  the  ocean  by  either  French  or  English  merchantmen  a 
matter  of  very  great  peril,  but  the  rate  of  insurance  by  such  vessels  would 
necessarily  be  considerably  increased  above  the  rate  by  American  bottoms. 
There  can  be  no  question  about  our  ability  to  supply  a large  export  demand  for 
breadstuffs ; the  granaries  of  the  country  are  now  far  from  being  empty,  and  the 
incoming  crop  is  one  of  the  largest  ever  harvested.  Flour  has  been,  throughout 
the  last  season,  one  of  the  cheapest  articles  of  food  in  the  country,  and  a de- 
mand which  should  raise  the  price  two  or  three  dollars  above  the  average  for  the 
past  six  months,  would  not  lead  to  any  distressing  results. 
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DEBT  AlfD  CREDIT  OF  THE  C0U5TRT. 


R D.  Manshbld,  Eeq.,  the  editor  of  the  Railroad  Record,  and  a reliable  statistical 
writer,  has  compiled  the  subjoined  information  relative  to  the  debt  and  credit  of  the 
country. 

let.  Of  DKBt.  The  debts  of  the  nation  may  be  divided  into  six  different  classes, 
vis : the  National  Debt,  the  State  Debts,  the  Municipal  Debts,  the  Railroad  Debts,  the 
Mercantile  Debts,  and  the  Private  Debt& 

The  National  Debt  is  the  first,  and  on  the  first  of  December,  1352,  anoounted,  ac- 
cording to  the  annual  treasuiy  report,  to  $65,181,692. 

The  State  Debts,  (according  to  the  American  Almanac  tor  1858,)  were,  in  total, 
$202,557,762.  The  l^est  amount  of  Debt  in  the  several  States  were  as  follows : — 


Pennsylvania. 
New  York  . . 
Virginia  .... 

Ohio 

Illinois 

Maryland. . . . 
Texas  


$40,114,286 

22,623,888 

17,575,629 

17,339,216 

16,627,509 

15,260,670 

12,436,991 


Louisiana  . . . , 
Mississippi  . , 

Indiana. 

Alabama 

Massachusetts 
Kentucky  . . . , 


$11,492,566 

7,271,707 

6,907,477 

6,742,838 

6,301,030 

5,726,208 


Four  States  only,  Vermont,  Delaware,  Florida,  and  Wisconsin,  have  no  public  debt. 

The  next  form  of  debt  is  that  of  Municipal  Corporations.  The  following  is  an  ap- 
proximate table  of  municipal  debts,  but  as  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  all  the  muni- 
cipalities which  have  incurred  debt,  and  the  amount  of  it,  it  is  obviously  ton  small. 
Some  of  the  following  amounts  may  have  been  diminished ; but  it  is  certain  more  has 
been  added  in  other  places:— 


Bangor,  Me ' $150,000 

PorUand,  Me  200,000 

Lowell,  Mass 146,150 

Boston,  Mass 1,518,700 

Providence,  R.  I 218,970 

Haitfjrd,  Conn 87,000 

Albany,  N.  Y 485,782 

New  York 14,790,424 

Philadelphia 8,150,000 

Pittsburg  and  Allegheny  Co.  8,450,000 

Baltimore,  Md 7,880,000 

New  Orleans 8,500,000 

Cincinnati 2,840,000 

Chillicothe 50,000 

Louisville 1,500,000 

Memphis 650,000 


Charleston $ 1 ,000,000 

Savannah 2,675,000 

St  Louis 2,400,000 

Milwaukie,  Wis 200,000 

Nashville,  Tenn 1,000,000 

Covington,  Ky  200,000 

Peoria,  111 75,000 

Oquawka,  III 25,000 

Janesville,  Wis 50,000 

Marietta,  Ohio 100,000 

Columbus,  Ohio 200,000 


City  debts $58,891,976 

Counties  of  the  Western  St’a  10,000,000 


Municipal  debts $68,891,976 


The  above  may  be  regarded  rather  as  samples  than  aggregate  of  the  whole.  The 
Cbtal  debt  of  inuniripal  corporations  probably  amounts  to  $70,000,000.  Several  of  the 
above  cities  and  towns  prooably  owe  more  than  is  set  down  to  them,  and  there  are 
others  not  included  in  the  list.  Seventy  millions,  however,  will  very  nearly  cover  the 
Municipal  Debts  of  tlie  United  States.  The  heavy  debt  of  New  York  citv  was  incur- 
red chiefly  for  the  Croton  Water  Works.  More  than  hulf  the  total  debt,  however 
has  been  made  to  aid  railroads. 

The  Railroad  Debt  is  the  next  class.  For  this  we  have  some  data.  The  report  of 
the  State  Engineer  of  New  York,  for  1852.  shows  that  the  principal  railroad  lines  of 
New  York  cost,  in  round  numbers,  eighty  millions  of  dollars,  and  that  of  this  sum, 
about  forty  millions,  or  one-half,  existed  iu  the  form  of  debt.  The  total  cost  of  rail- 
roads in  the  United  States,  up  to  the  year  1853.  including  those  not  finished,  was  not 
less  than  five  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  In  New  England,  the  debt  on  railroads  is 
e SB  than  in  New  York ; but  in  the  West  and  Southwest  it  is  greater.  On  the  whole. 
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it  may  be  assamed  that  one-half  the  cost  of  American  railways  exists  in  debt  Two 
hundred  and  fifty  millions,  at  least,  is  the  total  of  railway  debts. 

We  next  proceed  to  the  Mercantile  Debt  of  the  country ; and  here  we  meet  with  a 
p^eat  difficulty.  A bond  exists  only  between  two  parties.  But  the  same  sum  may  be 
in  debt  among  mercantile  parties  ten  times  over.  Thus : A B imports  foreign  goods 
to  the  amount  of  1100,000,  and  sells  to  X,  Y,  Z,  W,  each  $26,000.  X Y,  Z,  W,  job- 
bers, sell  to  M,  N,  O,  P,  Q,  country  retailers,  $5,000.  The  result  is,  (if  the  goods  are 
transferred  on  credit,)  that  twenty  retailers  owe  four  jobbers  for  the  same  goods,  which 
the  four  Jobbers  owe  one  importer,  and  for  which  he  again  owes  the  foreign  manufac- 
turer. But,  in  this  instance,  we  will  suppose  only  one  debt  for  the  same  thin^ ; for 
we  are  aiming  first  to  show  the  debts  of  the  country.  The  average  importation  of 
forek^  goods  is  two  hundred  millions,  mostly  on  six  months  credit  We  will  supple 
one  fourth  to  be  paid  in  cash.  One  hundred  and  fifty  millions  express  the  Mercantile 
Debt  of  the  country ; a debt  which  is  constantly  m the  process  of  being  paid,  but 
which  is  always  being  renewed. 

We  come  now  to  tne  Private  or  Domestic  Debt  of  the  country,  and  here  we  may 
My  that  the  same  amount  of  mercantile  debt  above  mentioned  is  to  be  repeated,  for  it 
is  now  renewed  in  the  shape  of  credits  to  the  retail  merchants.  But  there  are  two 
classes  of  debts  remaining  which  are  exceedingly  difficult  to  arrive  at.  These  are 
debts  between  individuals,  and  debts  on  bond  and  mortgage.  But  we  still  have  some 
data. 

We  have  first  the  bank  discounts,  and  next,  in  some  States,  the  returns  of  money  at 
interest.  These  two  will  include  nine-tenths  of  the  whole  individual  debt.  But  wo 
must  premise  that  nearly  the  whole  mercantile  debt  above  mentioned  must  be  taken 
out  of  the  bank  discounts,  before  we  get  at  the  private  loans.  For  it  is  the  banks  that 
supply  merchants  with  the  means  of  giving  credit.  The  total  of  bank  discounts  is 
about  four  hundred  and  fifty  millions.  From  this  we  deduct  three  hundred  millions, 
the  mercantile  debts  of  importers,  and  the  domestic  debt  of  the  retailers.  There  re- 
mains one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  as  the  private  debts  of  individuals  to  banks.  Of 
money  at  interest  and  book  accounts,  there  is  in  the  State  of  Ohio  about  eight  per  cent 
of  the  whole  amount  of  property.  That  is,  however,  only  a balance  after  deducting 
the  debts  of  the  individual  from  his  credits.  If,  however,  we  suppose  in  the  whole 
United  States  to  be  deducted  the  private  debts  of  individuals  for  merchandise,  which 
equals  the  amount  of  retailers*  credits,  (one  hundred  and  fifty  millions,)  and  the  resi- 
due of  bank  discounts  of  merchants,  (three  hundred  millions,)  then  the  total  amount 
of  individual  accounts  and  money  at  interest,  (including  bonds  and  mortgages,)  will  be 
that  sum  at  eight  per  cent  on  the  property  of  the  United  States  added. 

The  above  sum  (for  .deduction)  is  four  hundred  and  fifty  millions,  and  eight  per  cent 
on  the  assessed  property  of  the  country  is  four  hundred  and  eighty  millions.  *^6  total 
private  or  individual  debts  of  the  country,  then,  is  nine  hundred  and  thirty  millions, 
^is  is  the  debt  which  exists  between  men  all  over  the  country,  and  exists  by  the  pro- 
cess of  buying  and  selling. 

We  have  now  approxiaaated  the  a^e^te  of  debts  existing  in  various  forms  in  the 
nation,  and  among  the  States,  muniapalities,  railroads,  merchants,  and  individuals  of 
this  country.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  private,  individual  debts  among  the  people,  are 
at  last,  the  great  mass  of  the  whole.  I'his  will  not  appear  strange  at  all  to  any  one 
who  casts  his  eye  around  society,  and  observes  the  continual  transfer  of  property, 
most  of  which  is  transferred  on  credit.  Within  the  last  year,  for  example,  immense 
bodies  of  real  estate  have  been  transferred,  and  three-fourths  of  the  whole  purchase 
money  lies  on  credit.  So  also  a bale  of  dry  goods  has  been  transferred  on  credit  till 
it  has  created  a debt  four  times  its  value.  It  is  this  extension  of  private  and  commer- 
cial credit  which  so  immensely  extends  the  debt  of  the  country.  Let  us  now  aggre- 
gate these  debts,  and  see  in  what  proportion  they  exist.  The  following  is  a summary 
of  debts: — 


National  Debt $65,131,792 

State  Debts 202,567,762 

Municipal  Debts 70,000,000 

Railroad  Debts 250,000,000 

Mercantile  Foreign  Debt 160,000,000 

Private  Domestic  Debt 930,000,000 


Aggregate $1,667,689,454 
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Of  Uiis  debt,  about  five  hundred  millions  is  held  abroad,  or  on  foreign  account  The 
residue,  making  nearly  twelve  hundred  millions,  is  held  among  the  citixens  of  the  coun- 
try. It  is  obvious,  from  this  state  of  fact  tbat  the  solvency  of  the  country  depends  on 
the  solvency  of  merchants  and  individuals.  It  is  private  credit  which  at  last  sustains 
the  whole  fabric.  The  1260,000,000  of  railroad  bonds  will  be  easily  paid,  and  double 
as  much  more,  if  the  individuals  who  have  subscribed  railroad  stocks  can  make  go(^ 
their  subscriptions  in  cash.  It  is  undoubtedly  true,  however,  that  a great  deal  of  rail- 
road stock  has  been  subscribed  on  the  idea  that  money  can  be  borrowed,  lands  sold,  and 
property  realised  at  advanced  prices.  A rising  market,  increased  supplies  of  ^old, 
and  a prudent  conduct  of  business,  will  enable  stockholders  to  pay  their  subscriptions ; 
but  it  IS  evident  that  in  the  extension  of  credits  now  apparent,  there  must  be  great 
prudence  in  the  conduct  of  business.  “ Make  haste  slowly,”  is  an  ancient  maxim  which 
contains  much  practical  wisdom. 

We  have  seen  no  attempt  (and  ours  is  only  an  attempt,)  at  solving  the  problem  of 
general  indebtedness,  which  we  have  undertaken  above.  We  believe  that  the  first 
five  Hasses  of  debt  described  above,  are  very  nearly  correct.  The  last  is  the  one  which 
presents  the  greatest  difficulty,  and  we  can  only  say  as  to  that,  we  have  not  overrated 
it 

If  the  above  statement  be  correct,  the  entire  indebtedness  of  the  country  is  about 
SO  per  cent  on  the  entire  value  of  property  in  the  nation. 


RESOUBCES  IBD  UABIUTIES  OF  THE  BABES  III  COBBECTICUT. 

We  give  below  an  abstract  from  the  Bank  Commissioners’  Reports  for  each  of  the 
last  17  years — that  is,  from  1887  to  1863,  inclusive : — 

ABSTEACT  from  the  bank  OOMIOSSIONEBS’  EXPOBTS  FDE  THE  LAST  SEVENTEEN  TEARS, 


Tears. 

1837 

1888 

1889 

1840  

1841  

1842  

1843  

1844  

1845  

1846  

1847  

1848  

1849  

1850  

1861  

1862 

1863 


Capital. 

$8,744,697 

8,764,467 

8,832,223 

8,878,246 

8,873,927 

8,876,317 

8,680,393 

8,292,238 

8,369,748 

8,476,630 

8,606,742 

8,726,381 

8,985,916 

9,907,503 

10,675,667 

12,609,807 

13,950,944 


CirculaUoQ. 

$3,998,326 

1,920,662 

8,987,816 

2,826,689 

2,784,721 

2,666,638 

2.879.947 
3,490,968 
4,102,444 

4.666.947 

4,437,631 
4,891,266 
4,611,671 

6.268.884 

6.639.884 
7,118,626 

11,217,680 


Total 

liabilities. 

$16,716,964 

12,802,631 

14,942,779 

12,960,672 

18,866,373 

13,465,052 

12,914,124 

14,472,681 

16,243,236 

15,892,685 

16,784,772 

16,808,829 

16,947,002 

19,122,209 

21,999,949 

26,226,602 

32,098,899 


Specie. 
$416,386 
636,447 
602,180 
499,082 
464,298 
• 471,238 
488,762 
466,430 
463,668 
481,867 
462,165 
617,700 
676,676 
640,622 
774,861 
825,879 
1,269,872 


Loans  and 
discounts. 

$13,246,946 

9,769,286 

12,286,946 

10,428,630 

10,944,678 

10,683,413 

9,798,392 

10,842,956 

12,447,196 

13,032,600 

12,781,867 

13.424,668 

13,740,591 

16,607,314 

18,190,612 

20,662,498 

26,838,860 


Total 

resources. 

$16,691,286 

12,298,372 

14,942,779 

12,960,612 

13,866,273 

18,466,062 

12,914,124 

14,472,681 

16,243,235 

15,892,685 

16,784,772 

16,808,829 

16,947,002 

19,122,209 

21,999,949 

26,226,602 

32,098,899 


From  the  foregomg  tables  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  fifty-five  banks  in  the  State, 
includmg  five  organized  under  the  General  Banking  Law  of  the  Legblature  of  1862, 

with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $13,960,944  60 

Aggregate  Surplus  Fund 1,182,953  88 

Aggregate  Deposits,  April  1, 1868 4,421,667  98 


TQtal $19,666,666  81 

upon  which  the  circulation  of  the  banks  of  the  State  is  predicated. 

The  Bank  Commissioners,  who  have  personally  visit^  and  examined  all  the  banks 
in  the  State,  in  accordance  with  the  requirement  of  the  statute,  believe  them  to  be  in 
a sound  condition ; and,  though  the  failure  of  the  Eastern  and  Woodbury  banks 
caused,  for  a time,  suspicion  to  rest  upon  them,  the  trying  time  has  passed,  and  we 
trust  that  general  confidence  is  restored,  and  that  they  will  again  resume  that  high 
standing  which  they  have  so  long  and  deservedly  maintamed. 

In  admtion  to  the  quarterly  returns,  the  commissioners  obtained  from  the  books  of 
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the  banks,  on  or  about  the  let  of  November,  1852,  a statement  of  their  condition  at 
that  time,  in  regard  to  the  items  embraced  in  the  following  table : — 


Loum  and  Cirealat*ii 

Banka.  dlaconnta.  ClrciilaUoiL  Bpecie.  protected. 

Bank  of  Noith  America $254,509  06  $166,000  $17,684  00  $20,000 

Bridgeport 898,820  00  289  640  20,685  12  20,000 

Oonnectieut 422,918  46  246,000  22,179  00  26,000 

City,  New  Haven 900,802  02  476,351  46,432  14  147,000 

City,  Hartford 1,042,807  66  606,912  64,286  27  200,000 

Conn.  River  Banking  Co 640,886  27  261,600  26,400  00  40,000 

Central 226,642  40  65,000  6,488  62  26,000 

Danbury 176,077  10  69,681  7.291  00  

Deep  River 168,784  19  96,600  9,929  72  

East  Haddam 144,886  62  66,568  8,966  01  

Exchange 1,284,000  00  674.000  60,000  00  20,000 

Fairfield  County 449,677  98  250,000  19,800  00  

Farmers’ 625,799  48  808,800  22,900  00  

Farmers’ and  Mechanics’ 1,444,694  00  672,418  61,412  68  80,000 

Hartford 2,860,848  69  895,816  91,693  08  246,500 

Hatters’ 186,606  86  60,880  6,702  79  

Iron 266,621  87  148,026  14,108  00  

Jewett  City 65,107  88  81,824  4,996  71  

Manufacturers’ 880,648  98  170,770  14,669  47  60,000 

Mechanics’ 586,661  41  161,989  16,724  68  

Merchants’  Norwich 873,746  68  68,000  6,200  00  

Merchants’,  New  Haven 705,206  72  226,104  19,697  28  16,000 

Middlesex  County 488,488  82  111,206  11,698  08  

Middletown 674,020  67  150,044  16,624  89  

Meriden 882,816  00  113,600  13,841  00  20,000 

Mystic 86,099  29  26,914  8,162  00  

Mystic  River 149,811  82  66,967  9,486  66  

New  London 201.611  28  62,200  6,699  80  

New  Haven 600,180  00  147,219  17,188  00  

New  Haven  County 818,067  87  427,742  42,900  00  80,000 

Norwich 882,467  00  69,000  8,600  00  

Ocean 187,723  76  171,591  18,929  26  116,000 

Pawcatuck 112,197  62  82,668  4,100  00  

Phoenix  and  Branch 2,412,088  42  870,768  91,284  62  76,000 

Pe^uonnock • 881,896  01  253,000  16,100  00  44,600 

Qumebaiig 414,621  68  128,827  8,106  92  

Saybrook 208.828  46  187,698  19,842  88  

Southport 218,672  81  120,000  12,666  06  

State 1,194,066  00  636,640  64,000  00  176,000 

Stamford 206,699  92  131,969  18,867  87  

Stonington 105,603  40  88,594  6,722  10  

Thames 491,091  00  181,392  14,426  79  

Thompson 98,824  04  48,000  6,167  82  

Tolland  County 193,838  66  80,000  18,229  00  

Union 168,494  61  98,000  9,699  88  

Waterbury 792,428  26  268,498  26,117  21  66,000 

Windham 116,786  08  67,689  6,400  00  

Windham  County 117,976  28  66,939  6,682  40  

Winsted 297,818  24  181,942  14,689  64  

Whaling 216,921  94  66,000  6,200  00  


24,620,098  21  10,847,946  1,016,889  88  1,863,000 

At  that  time  the  loans  and  discounts,  and  the  circulation  of  the  banks  of  the  State, 
were  higher  than  they  had  ever  been  l^fore,  but  they  have  since  been  considerably 
increased. 

CmCCTLATION. 

The  neat  demand  for  Connecticut  currency  at  the  West,  within  the  last  few  years, 
has  had  the  effect  to  introduce  a new  feature  into  the  banking  business  of  the  State. 
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The  CommissioDere  allude  to  the  practice  of  loaning  to  parties  the  bills  of  the  banks, 
at  rates  yanking  from  three  to  six  per  cent  per  annum,  the  borrower  guarantying  their 
redemption  in  the  same  manner  as  if  they  were  his  own  obligations.  The  bills  so 
loaned  are  marked  in  such  a way  that  they  are  readily  detected  at  the  counter  of  the 
bank,  and  at  once  returned  to  the  borrower,  who  redeems  them.  This  is  called  “ pro- 
tected circulation,”  and  amounted  in  November  last  to  11,868,000.  It  is  believed  to 
be  far  above  this  sum  at  the  present  time. 

It  must  be  apparent  that  this  system  cannot  be  called  legitimate  banking.  It 
places  the  bank  r^rting  to  it  in  a critical  condition  in  case  the  borrowing  ^rty  fails 
to  redeem,  according  to  the  terms  of  his  contract,  and  a large  amount  of  their  circu- 
lation is  thrown  back  upon  them  at  a time  when  they  are  not  prepared  to  meet  it 
Such  a case  has  occurred  within  a limited  period,  and  had  it  not  neen  that  the  collat- 
eral security  held  by  the  bank  was  of  such  a nature  that  it  was  immediately  converti- 
ble into  casn,  their  embarrassment  would  have  l^en  severe,  e^ecially  as  the  circum- 
stance occurred  at  the  time  of  the  failure  of  the  Eastern  and  Woodbury  Banks,  when 
an  unusually  large  amount  of  their  ordinary  circulation  was  returned  for  redemp- 
tion. As  it  was,  their  credit  received  a shock  from  which  it  has  not  yet  entirely  re- 
covered. 

The  system  of  protected  loans  and  issuing  on  deposits,  has  given  the  banks  facilities 
for  making  large  dividends.  And  for  the  past  few  years  investments  in  bank  stocks 
have  been  m profitable  as  to  induce  almost  every  capitalist  to  purchase  such  stocks  at 
large  premiums,  and  to  withdraw  all  loans  upon  other  safe  securities,  where  the  leral 
rates  only  were  obtained.  Thus  every  business  man  is  at  the  present  time  compelled 
to  borrow  of  banks,  when  formerly  loans  were  obtained  from  individuals.  And  it  mav 
be  questioned  whether  the  general  interest  and  prosperity  of  the  State  is  not  injured 
by  the  absorptira  of  so  large  an  amount  of  capital,  which,  if  invested  in  the  various 
industrial  pursuits,  would  be  productive  of  more  real  wealth  and  general  prosperity. 

The  power  given  to  banks  by  their  (barters,  of  maintainmg  a circulation  equal  to 
**  fifty  per  cent  over  and  above  the  amount  of  capital  stock  actually  paid  in,  and  the 
moneys  deposited  for  safe  keeping,”  we  would  suggest  should  be  modified  so  as  to 
deprive  them  of  issuing  upon  the  strength  of  their  deposits.  Deposits  are  indebted- 
ness. Circulation  is  also  inaebtedness.  Thus,  to  maintain  a circulation  upon  deposit^  is 
simply  to  build  up  one  sp^ies  of  indebtedness  upon  the  basis  of  another — a proposition 
which  cannot  recommend  itself  to  our  approbation.  The  fact  that  only  three  banks  in 
the  State  have  resorted  to  their  deposits  as  a basis  for  circulation,  would  indicate  that 
no  more  fitting  time  than  the  present  could  be  fixed  upon  to  put  a stop  to  the  system. 


POSmOH  OF  THE  BANKS  OF  ENGLAND  AND  FRANCE  IN  1852-3. 

As  great  interest  attaches  just  now  to  the  late  changes  and  actual  position  of  the 
Banks  of  England  and  France,  we  subjoin  a detailed  statement  of  the  more  important 
variations  which  have  taken  place  in  the  two  establishments,  since  the  beginning  of 
September,  1852,  when  the  drain  upon  both  appears  to  have  commenced.  The  re- 
turns of  the  Bank  of  England  include  the  payment  of  the  half-yearly  dividends  in  the 
English  funds.  It  will  be  observed,  that  the  position  of  the  Bank  of  France  has  un- 
dergone serious  alterations  within  the  last  few  months,  and  that  the  future  returns  of 
this  establishment  must  be  watched  with  increased  attention.  The  Bank  of  England 
has,  simultaneously,  suffered  a diminution  of  resources,  but  in  a far  smaller  propor 
tion,  and  chiefly  for  the  legitimate  purposes  of  Commerce.  The  metalic  reserves  of 
both  establishments,  it  will  be  observed,  were  nearly  equal,  which  is  a singular  coin- 
sklence. 

BANK  OF  ENGLAND. 


Notes  in  circulation 

BuUioD 

Other  or  private  securities. , 

Notes  in  circulation 

Bullion 

Other  or  private  securities . 


Sept.  11.  Oct.  9.  Nov.  6.  Jm.  15. 

£22,086,876  £22,242,186  £28,861,146  £28,668,870 
21,893,644  21,718,018  20,896,420  19,148,607 
11,116,848  12,488,609  11,862,686  14,167,648 

IncresM.  Decrease.  Increase.  Decrease. 

£1,674,996  7 per  cent  .. 

£2,746,187  ..  18  per  cent 

8,040,706  27  per  cent  . . 
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BANK  OF  FRANCK. 


Bank  notes  in  circulation .... 

Sept.  0. 

Fr. 

616,616,260 

Oct.14. 

Fr. 

684,958,960 

Not.  11. 

Fr. 

661,664,160 

Jan.  13. 

Fr. 

686,048,976 

Cash  and  bullion  in  hand. . . . 

609,104,254 

685,917,796 

648,939,598 

482,430,769 

Bills  discounted 

188,769,467 

214,122,197 

244,914,635 

816,828,383 

Advanced  on  securities 

88,363,158 

87,636,280 

70,898,984 

76,683,986 

Advanced  on  railways 

29,520,089 

86,873,994 

63,885,218 

69,819,066 

Bank  notes  in  circulation  . . . 

Increase. 

Ft. 

10,482,726 . 

Decrease. 

Fr. 

Increase. 

11^  per  cent 

Decrease. 

Cash  and  bullion  in  hand  . . . 

126,673,496 

21  per  cent 

Bills  discounted 

128,053,916 

68  per  cent 

Advanced  on  Securities 

88,320,833 

100 

Advanced  on  railways 

40,298,977 

180 

. . 

CONDITION  OF  THE  BANKS  OF  NEW  ORLEANS. 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  BANKS  IN  NEW  ORLEANS  ON  THE  26tH  OF  JUNK,  1868. 


MOVKMENT  OF 

THE  BANKS. 

CashliabUitles. 

Cash 

assets. 

Specie-paying. 

Circulation. 

Total. 

Specie. 

Total. 

Canal  Bank 

$2,267,687 

$4,874,879 

$1,620,652 

$6,004,770 

Louisiana  Bank 

2,060,864 

6,267,327 

2,200,822 

8,278,290 

Louisiana  State  Bank  

2,062,680 

7,456,601 

2,764,008 

8,568,768 

Mechanics’  and  Traders  Bank 

589,736 

820,818 

76,628 

940,968 

Union  Bank 

26,490 

64,289 

96,078 

114,451 

Non-spccie  paying. 

Citizens’  Bank 

6,988 

9,666 

108,922 

400,118 

Consolidated 

6,495 

8,727 

80,602 

80,602 

$7,168,389 

$18,990,743 

$6,796,697 

$23,827,942 

TOTAL  MOVKMENT 

AND  DEAD  WEIGHT. 

Specie-paying. 

Canal  and  Banking  Company 

Louisiana  Bank 

Louisiana  State  Bank 

Mechanics’  and  Traders’  Bank 

Union  Bank 

Liabilities, 
Exclusive  of  capital. 

7,445,601  86 

820,812  65 

Assets. 

$9,879,649  71 
11,411,779  07 
9,759,849  49 
1,216,167  60 
1,209,602  00 

Non-epecie  paying. 

Citizens’  Bank 

Consolidated  Association 

6,244,478  65 

6,718,696  74 
1,298,848  04 

$26,724,186  46 

$40,989,877  65 

BANKING  SYSTEM  OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

The  Goyemor  of  New  Hampshire,  in  bis  last  aoDoal  Message  to  the  Legislature  of 
that  State,  thus  refer*  to  the  condition  and  character  of  the  Banks : — 

“ The  present  Banking  system  of  the  State  is  sound  and  popular.  The  Banks  of 
deposit,  discount,  and  circulation,  to  the  number  of  thirty- three,  with  an  aggregate 
capital  of  $3,228,000,  all  paid  in,  are  in  the  hands  of  honest,  responsible,  and  accom- 
moating  financiers,  rendering  them  safe  to  the  public  and  remuneratiye  to  the  stock- 
holders. They  are  well  distributed  to  the  ditferent  sections  of  the  State,  and  so  loca- 
ted as  to  accommodate  the  business  operations  of  the  community.  Their  stocks  are 
diffused  among  all  avocations,  individuals  holding  but  small  quantities,  the  policy 
being  to  have  all  interested  in  them  who  have  money  capital  more  than  they  require 
in  their  ordinary  business,  even  if  but  small  in  amount.  The  Savings  Institutions,  or 
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Banks  of  Deposit  and  Loan,  are  sixteen  in  number,  and  haye  an  aggregate  capital  of 
$2,132,218.  The  management  of  these  institutions  is  judicious,  as  far  as  can  be  as^ 
certained  from  the  reports  of  the  bank  commissioners;  they  seem  to  be  confided  to 
good  hands,  and  are  performing  their  important  functions  with  a steadiness  and  fideli- 
ty which  entitle  them  to  the  undoubting  confidence  of  the  depositors.  It  will  be  per- 
ceived from  the  foregoing,  that  in  our  business  operations  we  have  money  capital 
through  our  banks,  to  the  amount  of  $5,358,212,  by  which  to  aid  credit  and  facilitate 
exchanges,  and  to  this  might  be  properly  added  the  average  deposits  in  our  banks  of 
deposit,  discount,  and  circulation. 


»OLD  COINED  IN  ENGLAND,  FRANCE,  AND  UNITED  STATES. 

[From  the  Belfast  Statistical  Journal.] 

GOLD  COnrXD  IN  TBX  UNITED  KINGDOM  IN  THE  50  TEARS  ENDING  1850. 

Yearly  Average* 

In  the  1st  period  of  40  years,  ending  1840 £64,418,461  £1,610,461 

“ 2d  “ 7 “ 1847 80.264,929  4,282,661 

“ 8d  “ 8 “ 1850 6,121,790  2,040,696 


£100,806,480 

SILVER  COINED  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  IN  THE  50  YEAER  ENDING  1S60. 

In  the  Ist  period  of  40  years,  ending  1840 £11,208,216  £280,062 

“ 2d  - 7 “ 1847 8,413,941  364,618 

“ 8d  “ 3 “ 1850 1,264,894  94,710 


£16,871,560 

GOLD  COINED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  THE  60  TEARS  ENDING  1850. 

In  the  Ist  period  of  40  years,  ending  1840 £6,647,828  £141,188 

“ 2d  “ 7 “ 1847 8,158,816  1,166,188 

“ 8d  **  8 “ 1860 9,324,677  8,108,192 


£28,180,221 

SILVER  COINED  IN  TBE  UNITED  STATES  IN  THE  60  YEARS  ENDING  1860. 

In  the  Ist  period  of  40  years,  ending  1840 £11,203,215  £280,080 

2d  “ 7 “ 1847 3,418,941  487,706 

“ 3d  “ 8 1860 1,264,394  418,131 


- £16,871,650 

GOLD  COINED  IN  ERANCE  IN  THE  60  TEARS  ENDING  1860. 

In  the  Ist  period  of  40  years,  ending  1840 £48,134,166  £1,086,663 

“ 2d  “ 7 ‘ “ 1847 8,600.000  600,000 

“ 3d  “ 8 “ 1860 6,726,526  1,908,841 


£68,660,682 

SILVER  COINED  IN  FRANCE  IN  THE  60  YEARS  ENDING  I86O1 


In  the  Ist  period  of  40  years,  ending  1840 £126,000,000  £3,187,600 

- 2d  “ 7 “ 1847 8,600,000  1,228,571 

“ 3d  “ 8 “ 1850 16,622,895  6,207,681 


£149,722,895 

SUMMARY  OF  GOLD  AND  SILVER  COINAGE  IN  THE  60  YEARS  ENDING  I860. 


Guld. 

United  Kingdom 

United  States 

France  (equal  to  £3,631 ,92 1 
per  annum) 


£100,805,180 

23,180,231 

52,660,682 


Sliver. 

United  Kingdom 

United  States 

France  (equal  to  £3,672,662 
per  annum) 


£14,068,865 

16,871,650 

149,722,886 
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LIFE  INSURANCE  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  readers  of  the  Merehanti  Magazine  will  perceive,  from  the  following  extracts 
from  a late  number  of  the  London  Economist^  that  the  subject  of  Life  Insurance  is 
attracting  some  attention  in  the  British  Parliament : — 

*'The  motion  which  we  announced  a fortnight  ago,  for  a committee  to  inquire  into  the 
present  condition  of  Life  Assurance  Associations,  was  submitted  to  the  House  of 
Commons  on  Tuesday,  and  was  acquiesced  in  with  very  general  approbation.  Only 
one  honorable  member,  Mr.  T.  Chambers,  (Hertford,)  made  some  objections,  chiefly 
on  the  ground  that  the  public  took  care  of  themselves,  while  he  deprecated  calling 
on  these  societies  to  publish  their  assets  and  liabilities  oftener  toan  once  in  five 
years.” 

As  to  the  applicability  of  the  General  Law  of  Corporations  to  Life  Companies,  the 
writer  says : — 

” So  far  as  Assurance  Companies  fall  within  its  scope,  it  is  not  effectual ; it  gives 
to  those  Companies  the  sanction  of  the  State ; generates  in  the  public,  by  that  sane* 
tion,  a sentiment  of  confidence  and  trust  in  them ; and  takes  no  means,  not  even  in- 
suring that  any  portion  of  the  capital  shall  be  paid  up  which  is  professed  to  be  sub- 
scribed, to  make  the  Companies  honest,  respectable,  or  trustworthy.  They  are,  in 
most  cases,  honest  and  respectable ; and  it  is  for  the  few  exceptions  to  the  general 
rule  that  all  the  precautions  of  the  penal  laws,  as  well  as  acts  to  regulate  joint  stock 
companies,  are  necessary.  Prohibitions  to  commit  crimes  unenforced  by  punishments 
if  committed,  would  be  unavailing ; and  so  the  present  acts  relating  to  Assurance 
Companies,  which  prescribe  the  performance  of  certain  things,  and  leave  the  non- 
performance unpunished;  are  incomplete  and  unavailing.”  * * * * 

The  existence  of  great  evils  is  admitted ; the  remedy  for  them  is  now  to  be  found 
out.  If  it  be  to  leave  the  people  wholly  and  entirely  to  take  care  of  themselves,  that 
may  be  proved.  If  it  be  to  make  laws  which  now  exist  suflScient  for  their  object,  the 
means  of  doing  that  may  be  shown.  But  the  evil  being  notorious  and  the  subject 
amazingly  important,  nothing  less  than  the  means  of  providing  for  the  future  welfare 
of  lar^e  and  intelligent  classes  merely  by  securing  tliem  against  fraud,  it  is  quite  im- 
possible that  the  evil  should  be  recognized  and  no  eflbrts  made  to  correct  it.  It  may 
be  true,  as  Mr.  Hume  stated,  that  legislation  cannot  take  care  of  individual  interests  ; 
but,  in  fact,  all  legislation  has  this  for  its  object.  All  interests  are  individual.  The 
human  race  are  all  individuals,  and  corporate  interests  of  all  kinds  are  only  superin  • 
duced  on  individual  interests.  The  national  interests  are  nothing  more  than  the  inter- 
ests of  all  the  individuals  composing  the  nation,  and  only  to  be  ascertained  and  judged 
of  b^  the  well  or  ill  being  of  individuals.  To  say,  especially  after  the  L<^s]ature 
has  interfered  to  regulate  joint  stock  companies — after  it  has  made  laws  to  give  them 
a legal  as  well  as  a social  existence, — that  the  Legislature  is  not  to  interfere  with  indi- 
vidual interests,  is  to  say  that  it  must  not  make  its  own  laws  effectual : is  to  sanction 
its  interference,  and  admit  that  it  has  worked  evil,  and  refuse  to  make  interference 
usefulv  The  great  question,  how  for  the  Legislature  should  interfere  with  individual 
interests,  the  most  subtle  question  in  politics,  as  Burke  said,  that  eter  engaged  his  at- 
tention,^is  left  wholly  untouched  b^  the  resolve  to  inquire  how  interference,  already 
authorized,  can  be  made  to  accomplish  the  end  contemplated.  This  is  all  that  is  pro- 
posed by  the  committee.  A sum  uearly  equal  to  the  whole  of  the  income  tax  is  in- 
volved in  these  societies;  it  is  money  laid  by  for  the  future,  which  cannot,  like  rail- 
way shares  or  bank  stock  be  disposed  of  at  a market  price  if  any  doubt  be  enter 
tained  of  the  security ; and  if  it  be  desirable  to  take  multiplied  legislative  precau- 
tions to  secure  the  proper  management  of  railways  and  joint  stock  banks,  it  must  also, 
but  in  a stronger  degree,  be  desirable  to  take  legislative  precautions  to  secure  the 
proper  management  and  solvency  of  Assurance  Companies. 

The  Banker's  Circular  also  takes  up  the  subject  of  Life  Insurance,  as  follows : — 
“Mr.  J.  Wilson,  the  member  for  Wesbury,  has  brought  forward  a motion  for  tbe 
appointment  of  a committee  to  inquire  into  the  existing  state  of  Life  Assurance 
Companies.  We  need  sc^ircely  say  that  ibis  is  a subject  which  has  long  demanded 
some  attention  from  government,  and  though  we  are  no  advocates  for  too  much  inter- 
ference by  Parliament  into  the  business  transactions  of  the  country,  we  certainly  think 
that  the  subject  of  Life  Assurance  is  one  that  may  be  investigated  with  great  benefit 
to  the  public.  At  the  same  time,  whatever  is  done  should  be  performed  with  the 
greatest  care,  so  as  not  to  injure  the  confidence  placed  in  those  institutions  that  are 
known  to  be  founded  upon  sound  principles,  and  conducted  by  men  of  the  highest  in- 
tegrity.” 
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BAHKS  AND  BANKING  IN  BRAZIL,  AND  HER  DEBT. 

Mr.  J.  Gardner,  for  many  years  one  of  the  leading  shipping  merchants  at  Rio 
Janeiro,  whose  contributions,  (relating  to  the  coffee  trade,)  for  the  MerehanU  Maga- 
imy  have  attracted  the  notice  of  importers  and  Qonsumers  of  the  article,  gives,  in  a 
private  letter  to  a merchant  of  Baltimore,  a few  facts  relating  to  banking  and  the 
public  debt  of  Brazil,  which  we  here  subjoin : — 

Brazil  was  never  in  so  flourishing  and  prosperous  a condition  as  at  the  present 
time.  Her  6 per  cent  stocks  are  5 per  cent  above  par  ; in  1882  they  were  66  per 
cent  discount  Her  revenues  have  increased,  and  the  river  Platte  question  being 
settled  there  will  probably  be  a surplus,  so  that  the  ezport  duty  on  coffee,  <kc.,  will 
be  reduced  in  July.  Some  change  is  also  contemplated  in  the  tariff  upon  imports. 

The  domestic  funded  debt  amounts  to  about  66  million  of  millreas  or  82  million  dol- 
lars. The  foreign  debt  to  nearly  6 million  pounds  or  80  million  dollars — to  which  is 
to  be  added  the  notes  in  circulation  on  the  laitb  of  the  government,  about  20  million 
dollars,  making  a total  of  82  million  dollars.  The  interest  of  the  debt  having  always 
been  punctually  paid,  her  credit  stands  so^  well  in  London,  that  a loan  last  year,  for 
about  £1,000,000  of  4^  per  cent  stock  was  taken  at  96  per  cent;  it  was  to  pay  off  a 
loan  falling  due.  Very  much  is  due  to  the  present  inspector  of  the  customs,  by 
whose  good  management,  in  a great  measure,  they  have  risen  from  8 million  miilreas 
in  1846  to  14  millions  in  1862.  Great  improvements  have  also  been  made  in  the 
custom-house  to  facilitate  business.  In  fact,  improvement  here,  as  elsewhere,  is  the 
order  of  the  day,  but  not  to  the  same  extent  Railroads  are  projected  to  the  interior, 
and  one  already  in  promss,  but  it  will  take  time  to  complete  them  through  the 
mountainous  districts.  Water  has  been  introduced  into  the  city  in  the  greatest  abun- 
dance, and  it  will  soon  be  lighted  with  gas.  The  latter  has  been  done  by  one  of  the 
active  and  enterprising  citizens,  Senor  Ireneo  Evangelista  de  Souza,  he  is  **a  man  of 
an  age.”  He  is  the  proprietor  of  an  extensive  shipbuilding  establishment,  in  connec- 
tion with  a foundry  and  machine  shop,  which  would  do  credit  to  any  country ; 
three  and  four  hundred  persons  are  constantly  employed.  Three  steamers  have  been 
launched  in  one  day,  ana  they  are  constantly  building.  Senor  Ireneo  has  a privilege 
for  two  railroads,  for  the  navigation  of  the  Amazon,  and  is  building  a large  floating 
dock.  The  government  very  wisely  afford  him  every  encouragement. 

As  part  of  the  debt  of  Brazil  I included  the  notes  in  circulation,  (generally  called 
bank  notes,)  without  an  explanation,  you  may  be  at  a loss  to  understand  what  they 
are.  A National  Bank  was  established  about  1820  when  exchange  was  at  par  67^  or 
1 26  per  millrea.  The  government  were  large  stockholders,  and  controlled  the  direc- 
tion. During  the  Buenos  Ayrean  war  from  1826  to  1828,  the  issue  of  paper  to  supply 
government  waflts  was  about  ten  times  the  nominal  capital,  the  consequence  was,  that 
at  the  close  of  the  war  in  1828,  it  so  depreciated  that  the  exchange  in  lx>ndon  was  82d. 
per  millrea.  The  affairs  of  the  bank  becoming  more  and  more  embarrassed,  the  gov- 
ernment took  charge,  paid  off  the  private  shareholders,  and  assumed  the  responsibility 
of  the  notes,  making  them  a legal  tender,  but  not  redeemable  in  specie. 

Further  issues  have  been  made  from  time  to  time,  to  supply  deticits,  and  some  have 
been  burned,  the  proceeds  of  certain  appropriations  for  the  gradual  redemption,  leav- 
ing the  amount  now  in  circulation  about  80  million  millreas.  No  issues  have  been 
made  for  several  years,  and  it  is  probable  that  no  more  will  be,  but  eventually  all  re- 
deemed. Exchange  on  England  was  19id  per  millrea  in  1842,  from  that  time  till  1846 
it  had  many  fluctuations.  About  that  time  the  Chambers  passed  a law  regulating 
the  value  of  gold  at  the  treasury  and  of  certain  foreign  coins,  making  them  legal  ten- 
ders. This  was  virtually  a reduction  of  the  par  of  the  millrea  to  27^  or  66  cents. 
Since  then  the  fluctuations  have  been  less ; tlie  last  three  years  being  above  par,  so 
that  large  amounts  of  gold  have  been  imported  at  a profit,  and  being  recoined,  forms 
a large  part  of  the  circulating  medium  of  Rio,  the  notes  having  gone  to  the  distant 
provinces.  This  will  be  the  case  so  long  as  exchange  continues  above  27id. 

The  Commercial  Bank  for  discounts  and  deposits,  with  2|  millions  capital,  was  es- 
tablished in  1 885.  Receiving  sums  of  any  amount  on  interest,  it  bad  a large  capital 
to  discount  upon.  Their  certificates  of  deposit  from  1 a 4 months  being  often  used  in 
payments,  thereby  increasing  the  circulating  medium.  It  has  been  very  judiciously 
managed,  has  never  met  with  a single  loss,  although  the  annual  discounts  have  been 
from  12  to  16  millions;  has  paid  from  10  to  16  per  cent  dividends  annually.  No  bills 
are  discounted  except  with  two  good  signatures,  and  the  signature  of  a director  is  not 
admitted  as  one.  iW  would  not  suit  your  banking  institutions.  The  stock  rose  to 
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50  per  cent  premium.  In  1861  the  capital  was  increased  to  6 millions,  and  the  stock 
is  now  worth  40  per  cent.  A fine  granite  banking  house,  to  cost  about  2 million 
millreas,  is  being  nuilt,  which  will  be  an  ornament  to  the  city* 

Trade  demanding  further  facilities,  in  1851  the  Bank  of  Brasil,  with  10  millions 
capital,  with  privilege  of  branches,  was  chartered,  and  is  now  in  operation  upon  a 
rather  more  extended  plan.  Both  are  joint  stock  banks,  and  government  has  no  inter- 
est whatever  in  them,  or  control  over  them  in  the  management  Since  their  inter- 
ference in  the  affairs  of  the  old  National  Bank  the  public  are  very  jealous  of  them. 


PROPOSED  DECIMAL  COINAGE  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  following  memorial  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  British  Exchequer,  in  favor  of  a 
proposed  system  of  decimal  coinage,  was  recently  forwarded  by  the  Manchester  Com- 
mercial Association : — 

That  it  has  been  satisfactorily  demonstrated  by  many  scientific  and  practical  per- 
sons, that  very  great  advantage  would  accrue  to  the  commercial  community  from  the 
adoption  of  a decimal  system  of  coinage,  (particularly  in  cases  where  calculations  are 
maae  by  way  of  per  centages  and  averages;)  and  that  the  necessary  change  from  the 
smaller  description  of  coins,  now  in  circolation  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  to 
those  required  for  the  proposed  decimal  system,  might  be  effected  with  the  greatest 
facility.  That  the  first  step  towards  the  introduction  of  a decimal  coinage  has  b^n 
taken  by  the  issue  of  the  ftorin,  or  **  one-tenth  of  a pound  sterling.”  That  no  change 
would  be  required  in  the  number  or  value  of  the  silver  coins  now  most  commonl^n 
circulation,  although  it  might  be  found  desirable,  in  order  to  avoid  confusion,  to  with- 
draw all  pieces  of  greater  value  than  the  florin,  which  would  then  become  the  **  second 
coin  of  account.”  That  all  shillings  and  sixpences  might  continue  to  circulate,  as  half 
and  quarter  florins  respectively,  and  all  newly  coined  silver  should  be  issued  with  its 
value,  08  “ one  florin,”  “ half  florin,”  or  “ quarter  florin,”  stamped  legfibly  thereon.  That 
the  nature  and  amount  of  the  change  required  in  the  copper  money  of  the  realm  is 
insignificant,  being  not  greater  than  four  per  cent  in  actual  value.  That  by  the  division 
of  &e  florin  into  one  hundred  parts,  called  cent^  the  present  threefold  denomination 
of  coins  of  account  might  be  retained,  and  the  difficulty  attending  the  introduction  of 
one  tenth  of  a florin,  as  a fourth  coin  of  account,  might  be  avoided.  That  every  amount 
written  in  pounds,  florins,  or  cents,  might  then  treated  as  a simple  number  of  pounds 
sterling,  of  florins,  or  of  cents,  without  any  other  reduction  than  that  required  by  the 
removal  of  the  decimal  points.  That  every  combination  of  cents,  from  the  florin  down 
to  one  cent,  equal  to  one  farthing,  could  be  made  in  copper,  by  the  employment  of 
only  two  copper  coins,  and  every  combination  wd  payment  of  five,  ten,  fifteen,  twenty, 
dc.,  cents  could  be  effected  in  silver  by  the  coinage  of  one  new  piece,  equal  to  fifteen 
cents,  value  about  8id^  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  present  pieces  of  fourpence  and 
threepence,  greater  facility  and  more  accurate  subdivision  of  payment  being  thus  ac- 
complished by  means  of  a smaller  number  of  pieces  than  are  now  in  use.  That  the 
present  time  of  peace  and  commercial  activity,  of  vastly  increased  intercourse  with  all 
parts  of  the  world,  especially  with  the  United  States  and  with  France,  where  the  dec- 
imal system  already  prevails,  and  when  attention  is  generally  directed  to  the  subject 
of  the  currency  from  the  discoveries  of  gold  in  Oalifornia  and  Australia,  offers  as  good 
an  opportunity  as  can  fairly  be  expected  for  the  execution  of  this  design^  now  too  long 
delayed.  That  the  adoption  of  a decimal  coinage  would,  when  intr^uced,  form  the 
first  and  most  necessary  step  in  a series  of  laws  for  the  regulation  and  simplification 
of  our  measures  of  capacity,  weight,  and  length ; the  former  of  which  especially  require 
early  attention,  on  account  of  the  abuses  now  notoriously  prevalent  which  call  loudly 
for  the  interposition  of  the  legislature.  That  your  memorialists  believe,  that  by  judi- 
cious management  in  the  introduction  of  the  proposed  new  system,  very  little  incon- 
venience need  be  inflicted  upon  the  mass  of  the  people  during  the  transition  from  one 
system  to  another,  and  that  the  same  might  be  aocomplished  with  little  loss  or  cost  to 
the  nation,  and  abrolutely  without  any  injury  whatever  to  individuals.  That  for  these 
reasons  your  memorialists  pray  that  the  early  and  earnest  attention  of  government 
may  be  directed  to  this  subject ; and  thev  would  undertake  to  co-operate  heartily  with 
the  legislature  in  promoting  the  successful  working  of  an  improvement,  small  perhaps 
in  appearance,  but  fraught,  as  your  memorialists  believe,  with  important  benefits  to 
the  general  trade  and  Commerce  of  the  country.  And  your  memorialists  wUl 
ever  pray. 
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BRmSH  BAlfKRUPT  STATISTICS. 

The  annexed  returns  exhibit  the  number  of  bankruptcies  gazetted  in  each  year  imn 
1848  to  1852  incluaiye: — 

aSK.  Duuieu.  1844.  MS.  M6.  M7.  M8.  M9  *50.  Ml. 

4.  Liverpool ... . 78  78  128  1*56  109  118  118  66  96  72  78 


4.  Manchester... 

67 

76 

128 

164 

145 

80 

103 

66 

69 

68 

64 

4.  Birmingham.. 

100 

77 

186 

168 

ns 

196 

137 

102 

98 

106 

106 

4.  Leeds 

85 

76 

160 

140 

119. 

94 

116 

70 

90 

78 

79 

8.  Bristol 

58 

62 

109 

126 

162 

98 

95 

52 

66 

49 

58 

2.  Exeter 

19 

28 

44 

68 

86 

62 

47 

88 

86 

27 

84 

2.  Newcastle  ... 

55 

86 

60 

62 

60 

60 

47 

82 

22 

88 

27 

28.  Total  country. 

452 

422 

780 

859 

908 

582 

667 

426 

462  482 

487 

10.  London 

644 

527 

649 

800 

706 

574 

628 

411 

478 

899 

427 

88  996  949  1,879  1,669  1,608  1,256  1,280  887  986  822  864 


THE  COMMERCIAL  CREDIT  SOaETY. 

The  Bel&st  MereaniiU  Journal  copies  from  a London  ootemporarj  the  subjoined 
statement : — 

The  progress  of  any  new  branch  of  industry  is  ever  regarded  with  feelings  of  inte- 
rest, and  tWe  is  as  much  reason  to  be  solicitous  about  the  development  of  any  gene- 
ral principle  that  will  come  in  aid  of  commerce  generally.  We  nave  arrived  at  the 
conclusion,  after  various  inquiries  and  information  obtained,  that  the  possibility  of 
safely  insuring  mercantile  houses  against  bad  debts  had  been  foully  tested  oy  the  Com- 
mercial Credit  Society,  Those  who  were  cognizant  of  the  working  of  the  association 
at  Paris,  since  the  year  1847,  never  entertained  a doubt  of  satisfactory  results  being 
obtained  here  when  the  system  was  well  understood.  M.  Amand  Mancel  de  Yaldoner, 
the  founder  of  the  **  Secnrite  Oommerciale,”  at  Paris,  has  furnished  such  statistics  of 
its  operations  as  to  explain  the  formation  of  three  or  four  minor  associations  on  the 
same  plan.  The  Paris  company  has  2,000  assurers  among  the  principal  mercantile 
firms,  and  in  the  year  1852,  gave  an  immense  number  of  references  as  to  character, 
by  means  of  its  8,200  correspondents  established  throughout  France.  The  Commer- 
cud  Credit  Society  here,  owes  its  success  to  the  untiring  exertions  of  Mr.  Augustine 
Sarg(^,  the  chairaan,  and  the  earnest  enthusiasm  of  tlie  small,  but  working  b^rd  of 
the  directors,  the  manager,  Mr.  Sewell,  and  the  other  officers.  Although  active  opera- 
tions were  commenced  only  in  June  last,  there  are  already  insurances  upon  £1,800,000. 
Among  the  Manchd^ter  houses  the  objects  of  the  Society  are  being  warmly  seconded, 
and  at  a meeting  of  the  Council  of  Reference  and  the  Directors  the  details  given  of 
the  working  of  die  undertaking,  by  a happy  combination  of  the  mutual  system  with 
Just  such  a small  infusion  of  the  proprietary  principle  as  to  give  vitality,  were  most 
encouraging.  The  precise  objects  Of  the  society  are  to  reimburse  to  the  assured  com- 
mercial losses,  to  amt  them  in  the  recovery  of  debts,  and  to  make  advances  when 
losses  occur,  with  the  view  of  preventing  temporary  embarrassment  and  ultimate  fail- 
ure. The  idea  that  there  is  great  difficulty  in  applying  the^rinciple  of  assurance  to 
the  objects  of  the  society  has  been  dispelled  oy  the  opinion  of  Alexander  B.  Glen 
Finlaison,  Esq.,  the  Actuary  of  the  National  Debt  and  Government  Calculator,”  to 
whom  the  society  at  the  outset  submitted  for  perusal  the  synopsis  and  general  rules, 
and  that  gentleman  has  stated  his  belief  **  that  the  plan  contains  within  it  the  strong- 
est element  of  success.”  The  full  benefit  of  all  the  premiums  will  be  given  by  the  so- 
ciety to  the  assured  and  not  to  the  shareholders,  who  are  satisfied  out  of  a commission 
allowed.  One  moiety  of  the  surplus  of  the  year's  premium  will  be  applied  to  the  re- 
daction of  the  next  year’s  premium  of  those  whose  losses  have  not  amounted  to  the 
sum  of  their  annual  premium,  and  the  other  moiety  is  for  the  formation  of  a fund  to 
cptmt  loans  to  be  assured  at  limited  interest  The  rules  require  the  premiums  not  to 
be  paid  in  advance,  but  at  the  end  of  the  half-year.  The  assured,  on  making  a claim, 
must  give  the  society  power,  in  his  name,  to  act  against  the  debtor ; but  the  assured 
must  not  act  without  the  sanction  of  the  society.  No  claim  for  less  than  £10  must  be 
•ent  in.  The  society  will  afford  any  information  that  lies  in  its  power  respecting  the 
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commercial  stability  of  traders ; and  expects  in  time  not  alone  to  promote  the  security 
of  the  assured,  but  also  to  affect  beneficially  the  whole  trading  community,  by  avert- 
ing unforeseen  calamities,  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  the  exposure  of  fraudulent  traders, 
on  the  other,  which  individual  creditors  could  of  themselves  seldom  or  ever  bring 
about. 


DEFAULTINO  BANKS  OF  FLORIDA. 

Some  years  since  the  State  of  Florida  loaned  its  credit  to  certain  banking  institu- 
tions incorporated  by  that  State. . The  committee,  or  inspectors,  to  whom  was  referred 
(at  the  last  session)  a bill  entitled,  an  Act  to  put  in  liquidation  all  defaulting  banks  of 
the  State,  reported  as  follows  : — 

That  we  have  had  the  matter  involved  in  said  bill  under  consideration,  and  while 
we  feel  no  sympathy  for  such  corporations,  and  would  be  glad  to  see  all  matters  con- 
nected with  those  b^ks  finally  settled  up  and  disposed  of,  yet  the  committee  are  un- 
able to  discover  any  great  necessity  for,  or  public  good  likely  to  result  from,  putting 
these  banks  in  liquidation  at  the  present  time.  The  mortgages  held  by  these  banks 
cannot  be  foreclosed  at  this  time,  nor  would  it  be  politic,  in  the  opinion  of  the  commit- 
tee, to  do  BO,  if  they  possessed  the  power.  The  only  effect,  then,  likely  to  result  from 
the  provisions  of  the  bill,  would  be  the  transfer  of  the  management  of  the  afbirs  of 
those  banks  from  their  directors  to  the  hands  of  commissioners ; and,  inasmuch  as  the 
legally  constituted  authorities  of  tiiis  State  have  disclaimed  the  binding  efficacy  of  the 
bonds  issued  by  said  banks  on  the  people  of  this  State,  for  reasons  which  it  is  unne- 
cessary for  the  committee  to  reiterate,  it  would,  in  our  opinion,  be  boUi  unwise  and 
impolitic  for  this  State  to  interfere,  unless  the  public  interests  should  imperiously  de- 
mand it.  The  committee,  for  these  reasons,  recommend  that  the  bill  be  indefinitely 
postponed.  

SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  FREE  BANKING  LAW  OF  FLORIDA. 

The  legislature  of  Florida  have  passed  a free  banking  law.  The  main  features  of 
the  bill  are,  that  any  association  havitig  a capital  of  at  least  one  hundred  thousand 
doUam,  or  any  individual  having  a capital  of  at  least  fifty  thousand  dollars,  may  com- 
mence the  business  of  banking,  having  first  deposited  with  the  controller  of  the  State 
Treasury,  State  or  United  States  stocks,  equal  to  6 per  cent  stocks,  for  which  he  (the 
controller)  shall  issue  an  equal  amount  of  notes  of  various  denominations,  having  first 
countersigned  and  registered  the  same  in  bis  office.  Prior  to  commencing  business 
the  banker  has  to  cause  to  be  registered  in  the  office  of  the  register  of  the  county  in 
which  be  purposes  to  do  business,  a memorandum,  specifying  the  name  of  the  b^k, 
its  place  of  business,  amount  of  capital  stock,  and  number  of  shares  into  which  it  is 
divided,  the  names  and  residences  of  shareholders,  and  number  of  shares  held  by  each 
— a copy  of  which  memorandum  is  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  If  at 
any  time  the  bank  fails  to  redeem  its  notes,  the  holders  can  have  the  same  protested 
for  nonpayment,  and  file  such  protest  with  the  controller  of  the  State ; and  if,  at  the 
expiration  of  ten  days,  said  notes  are  still  unredeemed,  he  (the  controller)  can  give  no- 
tice that  the  notes  of  the  said  bank  will  be  redeemed  out  of  the  trust  fund  in  his  hands, 
and  proceed  to  sell  the  stocks  deposited  as  aforesaid  with  him  for  that  purpose. 

BULLION  IN  THE  BANK  OF  ENGLAND. 

A return  to  the  British  Houses  of  Parliament  has  been  issued,  from  which  it  ap- 
pears that,  on  the  16th  of  April,  1853,  the  bullion  in  the  bank  was  £19,037,000.  The 
monthly  issue  of  notes  in  circulation  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  in  the  four 
weeks  ending  the  16th  of  April,  1858,  was  £40,096,235 


CONVERSION  OF  SOUTH  SEA  STOCK. 

The  new  act  of  the  British  Parliament  (16  Viet.  cap.  23)  for  the  reduction  of  the 
National  Debt  by  South  Sea  and  other  annuities  commutation,  is  now  in  operation. 
Proprietors  of  South  Sea  stock,  three  per  cents,  may  for  £100  of  their  stock  receive 
£82  lOs.  new  three  and  a half  per  cent,  £110  two  and  a half  per  cent,  or  £100  Ex- 
chequer Bond  carrying  interest  at  £2  15s.  per  cent,  not  later  than  the  1st  September 
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1864,  and  after  at  J02  10a.  per  cent  Persons  not  assenting  to  commute  are  to  receive 
on  the  5th  January,  1854,  £100  for  £100  stock.  Persons  out  of  Europe  between  the 
8th  April  and  the  80tb  July,  1853,  are  to  have  to  the  Ist  February,  1854,  to  signify 
their  assent  to  commute  the  stock  specified.  Such  persons  are  to  signify  their  assent 
within  ten  days  of  their  return  to  the  United  Kingdom. 


COMMERCIAL  STATISTICS. 


VESSELS  nr  the  foreion  trade  of  the  united  kingdom. 

The  following  is  an  account  of  the  Number  and  Tonnage  of  Vessels,  distinguishing 
Uie  countries  to  which  they  belonged,  which  entered  inwards  and  cleared  outwards, 
in  the  twelve  months  ended  January  5,1853,  compared  with  the  entrances  and  clear- 
ances in  the  (^rresponding  period  of  the  year  1852,  stated  exclusively  of  vessels  in 
ballast,  and  of  those  employed  in  the  coasting  trade,  and  the  trade  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland : — 

KNTZBED  IirWAEDS. 

18S!.  im. 


Ships. 

Tonnage. 

Ships. 

Tonnage. 

United  Kingdom  and  its  dependencies. 

19,367 

4,088,245 

17,664 

4,267,815 

Russia 

441 

122,665 

385 

100,858 

Sweden 

667 

95,096 

565 

94,870 

Norway 

1,782 

331,909 

1,872 

860,671 

Denmark 

1,843 

156,422 

1,922 

167,024 

Prussia  

1,838 

290,614 

1,100 

242.777 

Other  German  States 

1,869 

240,525 

1,652 

214,881 

Holland 

1,141 

125,617 

1,200 

126,229 

Belgium 

202 

86,688 

216 

86,899 

France 

2,266 

142,126 

1,682 

90,461 

Spain 

no 

26,667 

192 

28,721 

Portugal 

72 

8,944 

67 

8,689 

Italian  States . 

661 

170,281 

425 

118,468 

Other  European  States 

278 

71,690 

120 

81,727 

United  States  of  America 

970 

778,664 

1,015 

868,660 

Ocher  States  in  America,  Africa,  or  Asia 

10 

2,846 

7 

2,989 

Total 

82,961 

6,988,288 

29,834 

6,780,169 

CLEARED  OUTWARDS. 


United  Kingdom  and  its  dependencies.. 

18  205 

4,147,007 

18,702 

4,459,821 

Russia. 

805 

86,182 

267 

75,906 

Sweden 

448 

70,607 

580 

79,554 

Norway 

812 

123,485 

867 

128,255 

Denmark 

1,946 

171,008 

2,215 

186,081 

Prussia 

1,096 

219,794 

1,094 

228,424 

Other  German  States 

2,142 

250,169 

2,490 

288,121 

Holland 

1,165 

154,885 

1,874 

206,741 

Belgium 

202 

88,667 

264 

47,905 

France. 

2,286 

190,742 

2,809 

195,579 

Spain 

181 

28,226 

174 

27,872 

Portugal 

52 

7,456 

48 

6,221 

Italian  States. 

579 

156,590 

388 

102,222 

Other  European  States 

177 

48,310 

80 

21,872 

United  States  of  America 

946 

788,406 

940 

821,844 

Other  States  in  America,  Africa,  or  Asia. 

6 

1,615 

8 

8,164 

Total 

‘30,543 

6,488,144 

31,746 

6,872,581 

VOU.  XXIX. KO.  II.  16 
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VESSELS  IN  THE  COASTING  TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

The  following  is  an  account  of  the  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels,  which  entered 
inwards  and  cleared  outwards  with  cargoes,  at  the  several  ports  of  the  United  King- 
dom, during  the  twelve  months  ended  5th  January,  1853,  compared  with  the  entries 
and  clearances  in  the  corresponding  period  of  the  year  1852  ; distinguishing  the  vessels 
employed  in  the  intercourse  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  from  other  coasters : 

KNTEEED  INWARDS. 

1852.  185J. 


Employed  in  the  intercourse  between  G. 

Britain  and  Ireland 

Other  coasting  vessels 

Ships. 

9,187 

124,450 

Toiui.ge. 

1,679,488 

10,716,419 

Ships. 

9,406 

121,147 

Tonnage. 

1,762,197 

10,718,204 

Total 

183,637 

12,894,902 

180,553 

12,475,401 

CLEARED 

OUTWARDS. 

Employed  in  the  intercourse  between  G. 

Britain  and  Ireland 

Other  coasting  vessels. 

19,051 

181,899 

2,878,097 

11,088,018 

18,676 

128,746 

2,409,905 

11,031,910 

Total 

150,950 

18,466,115 

147,422 

18,441,815 

THE  COTTON  TRADE  OF  LIVERPOOL* 

“ Liverpool  is  the  chief  emporium  for  cotton  in  the  world,  the  imports  into  which 
market,  during  the  last  ten  years,  at  average  prices,  have  exceeded  in  value 
£14,000,000  per  annum;  the  remittances  and  payments  each  working-day  approach 
£50,000  ; and  the  brokerage  alone,  at  ^ per  cent,  including  speculative  transactions, 
distributed  amongst  a hundred  cotton  brokers,  has  been  estimated  at  £200,000.” — 
Braithwaite  Poolers  Statisties  of  Commerce. 

Of  the  total  miscellaneous  merchandise  traffic  in  the  port  of  Liverpool,  that  is,  ex- 
clusive of  the  coasting  trade  and  minerals,  nearly  one-hatf  consists  of  two  commodities 
only,  namely,  cotton  and  timber ; and  it  is  remarkable  that,  during  the  last  year, 
1852,  the  imports  of  each  averaged  1,000  tons  daily.  About  six  sevenths  of  the  cot- 
ton is  brought  from  the  Southern  States  of  North  America,  which  produce  upwards 
of  three- fourths  of  the  entire  growth  of  that  article  in  the  world;  and,  as  nearly 
four-6fths  of  this  American  production  is  purchased  by  the  spinners  in  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  bulk  of  this  traffic  will  always  pass 
through  Liverpool,  unless,  indeed,  the  United  States  should  ever  succeed  in  materially 
extending  her  cotton  manufiictures,  and  supersede  those  of  Great  Britain. 

France  consumed  last  year,  according  to  the  official  returns,  461,081  bales,  being  an 
average  of  8,780  per  week,  or  about  one-fifth  of  the  quantity  consumed  in,  and  re- 
exported from.  Great  Britain  during  the  same  period. 

The  imports  of  cotton  into  Great  Britain,  last  year,  1852,  were  as  follows: — 

Bales.  Tons. 

2,205,788  365,000 

48.700  8,000 

27,200  5,000 

76.700  13,000 

Total 2,857,388  891,000 


But  this  was  the  largest  yearly  import  on  record,  therefore  we  should  take  an  aver- 
age of  ten  years’  imports  into  Liverpool  alone,  which  gives  a result  of  1,570,000  bales, 
equivalent  to  262,000  tons  per  annum.  Thus ; — 


Bales. 

Tons. 

Bales. 

Tons. 

1848 

1,557,597 

260,000 

1848 

1,568,000 

262,000 

1844 

1,490,984 

248,000 

1849 

1,732,700 

238,000 

1845 

1,652,781 

276,000 

1850 

1,578.100 

268,000 

1846 

1,184,194 

189,000 

1851 

1,748,946 

291,000 

1847 

. . 1,087,058 

182,000 

1852 

2,205,788 

865,000 

Liverpool 

London 

Hull  and  Bristol 
Scotland 
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The  coaotriee  from  which  this  cotton  was  imp<vted  appear  as  under: — 


Into  Into  Into  Into 

Imported  from  Liverpool.  London.  Hull.  Scotland.  Total. 

America 1,716,118  1,800  11,700  60,600  1,789,218 

East  Indies 149,618  46,200  14,600  11,000  221,418 

Mediterranean 186,035  ....  ....  8,900  189,936 

Brazil,  Ac 144,097  100  144,197 

West  Indies 10,880  600  900  200  12,680 


Total 2,206,788  48,700  27,200  76,700  2,867,888 


Now,  these  figures  show  that  the  imports  of  cotton  into  Great  Britain  are  entirely 
centralized  in  the  port  of  Liverprol,  with  the  exception  of  about  150,000  bales;  one- 
half  of  which  are  East  Indian,  chiefly  brought  to  London,  and  the  other  half  Ameri- 
can, principally  brought  into  Greenock  and  Glasgow,  for  consumption  in  the  west  of 
Scotland.  Upwards  of  five -sixths  of  the  cotton  imported  into  Liverpool  is  ware- 
housed before  being  sold  or  dispatched  into  the  country  for  consumption. 

Even  the  cotton  imported  into  London,  Hull,  and  other  seaports,  if  not  sold  direct 
to  the  spinners,  or  re-exported,  is  frequently  sent  to  Liverpool  for  sale,  and  the  num- 
ber of  bales  so  brought  by  inland  communication  last  year  rather  exceeded  4,000. 
The  number  sent  by  railway  from  Liverpool  to  Hull,  for  exportation,  was  120,000 ; 
and  the  number  to  Scotland,  for  consumption,  was  88,000  by  railway,  in  addition  to 
the  same  quantity  by  sea. 

The  total  exports  from  the  east  coast,  including  London,  were  as  foUows : — From 
Hull,  128,898 ; London,  66,070 ; Leith,  8,192;  Goole,  7,888  ; Grimsby,  6,014;  New- 
castle, 4,200— total,  204,762. 

A great  difference  exists  in  the  mode  of  packing  cotton  wool,  which  operates  very 
extremely,  either  beneficially  or  prejudicially,  in  point  of  expenses  incurred  in  porter- 
age and  warehouse  room,  according  to  the  description  of  bale ; some  countries  press- 
packing it  carefully,  and  others  disregarding  this  important  desideratum. 

With  regard  to  the  freight  or  carriage,  by  ship,  cart,  railway,  wagon,  or  any  other 
vehicle,  the  most  eligible  are  the  East  Indian  bales,  being  so  compact  that  double  the 
weight  of  those  can  be  stowed  within  the  same  compass,  as  compared  with  any  other 
description  of  cotton. 

Ibe  facilities  now  afforded  for  the  conveyance  of  cotton  from  Liverpool  to  the  in- 
terior, by  inland  communication,  are  altogether  unprecedented.  The  railway  compa- 
nies run  frequent  trains  daily,  and  one  especially,  by  the  London  and  North-Western 
Ckimpany,  leaving  Liverpool  each  noon,  commands  a large  share  of  patronage,  through 
effecting  deliveries  to  the  spinners  the  same  day  on  which  their  cotton  is  bought 
Out  of  two  millions  of  bales  forwarded  last  year,  the  railways  carried  1,243,176,  and 
the  river  and  canals  744,364  ; besides  which  there  were  exports,  as  usual,  to  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  and  coastwise  to  the  various  ports  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 
The  proportionate  distribution  of  cotton  from  Liverpool  into  the  surrounding  districts, 
taken  upon  an  average  of  three  years,  was  as  follows : — 


Per 

cent 


Manchester 20 

Ashton,  Staley  bridge 18 

Rochdale 12 

Bury,  Bacup,  Ac 9 

Oldham 8^ 

Stockport 8 

Prest4>n 6^ 


Per 

cent. 

Bolton 6 

Hull 6 

Glossop,  Ac 4 

Wigan,  Ac. 8 

New  Mills,  Ac. 2 

Bristol,  Ac 2 

Other  places 1 


But  the  cottoqs  forwarded  to  Manchester  are  not  all  consumed  there  ; large  quan- 
tities are  taken  away  to  mills  situated  at  a distance,  the  proprietors  of  which  are 
necessarily  compelled  to  send  their  own  carts  with  calicoes,  wefts,  and  warps  to  Man- 
chester, for  dyeing  or  printing,  and  such  carts  would  return  empty  if  it  were  not  for 
an  abatement  made  by  the  water-carriers  to  such  parties  from  the  ordinary  rate  of 
carriage  charged  to  Manchester;  consequently,  unless  the  rates  to  the  forward  towns 
around  Manchester,  such  as  Ashton,  Staleybridge,  Oldham,  Stockport,  Ac.,  be  charged 
even  less  than  to  Manchester,  some  spinners  will  continue  to  order  their  cotton  there, 
and  cart  it  away  themselves,  while  such  rebate  is  allowed  to  them. 

Formerly,  the  custom  of  the  large  cotton-spiuuer  was  to  purchase  largely  and  in- 
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frequently  the  raw  material,  ordering  it  to  be  boosed  and  insured  in  the  carrier's 
premises ; whereas  now  his  custom  is  to  purchase  in  small  quantities  frequently,  and 
order  it  forward  instantly  direct  to  hb  milL  A few  ^ears  ago  the  London  and  North- 
Western  Company  often  held  1,600  to  1,800  bales  m their  warehouses  for  one  party 
alone,  and  during  the  year  1846,  they  had  at  one  time  housed  in  Manchester  nearly 
23,000  bales  ; whereas  last  year,  1862,  they  never  had  more  than  8,000  bales  at  any 
one  period  in  any  of  their  warehouses  at  Manchester,  Stockport,  Bolton,  or  else- 
where ; although  the  quantity  carried  was  so  much  greater  than  that  of  any  previons 
year. 

A veiy  improper  custom  exists  in  Liverpool  amongst  importers  and  sellers,  whose 
men  take  a hatcoet  and  chop  off  each  intermediate  rope  from  every  bale  of  American 
cotton  before  warehousing  or  forwarding  it  into  the  country,  which  malpractice  is  very 
detrimental  to  the  interests  of  purchasers ; because  it  destroys  the  shape  of  the  bale, 
renders  it  unfit  for  proper  stow^e  in  the  warehouse,  cart,  flat,  or  wagon,  and  far  more 
liable  to  damage  by  wet,  dirt,  and  fire;  exposes  the  cotton  to  pilferage  in  passing 
through  the  streets,  and  affords  excuses  and  opportunities  to  men  for  cutting  and  car- 
lying  off  ropes  of  every  kind  belonging  to  anybody  else,  to  be  sold  ; it  induces  other 
men  also  to  do  wrong,  and  gives  encouragement  to  those  places  well  known  amongst 
the  police  as  the  chief  receptacles  for  stolen  property  of  this  description. 

Besides  all  these  evils,  it  causes  20  per  cent  more  room  to  be  provided  in  the  ve- 
hicles and  in  the  warehouses,  although  no  necessity  whatever  exists  for  cutting  away 
these  ropes,  as  the  bales  can  be  sampled  just  as  well  with  the  usual  complement  of 
four  or  five  ropes,  and  the  tare  can  be  easily  arranged  when  weighing  over  the  cotton 
to  the  buyer,  by  placing  as  many  ropes  in  the  opposite  scale  as  are  on  the  bale. — 
Liverpool  Timee, 


COMMERCE  OF  THE  SANDWICH  ISUNDS. 


From  the  custom  house  statistics  published  in  the  Polynesian  of  the  29th  January, 
1868,  we  derive  the  following  “ facts  and  figures,”  which  will  give  an  idea  of  the  Ck>m- 
merce  and  industrial  condition  of  the  kingdom : — 

IiipoaTS — ^There  is  a large  falling  off  in  the  value  and  amount  of  goods  imported  for 
consumption.  The  value  of  goods  imported,  as  compared  with  previous  years,  is  as 
follows: — 

1852.  1851.  18S0. 

$769,863  64  $1,828,821  68  $1,086,068  70 

^Giving  as  an  average  of  imports  for  three  years,  $1,206,249  64. 

The  exports  of  foreign  merchandise  have  been  alwut  the  same  as  during  1861. 

Revenue. — The  custom  house  receipts,  compared  with  former  years,  are : — 

1852.  1851.  1850. 

$118,091  98  $160,602  19  ' $121,606  78 

*Which  shows  a decrease  of  $47,610  26  as  compared  with  1861,  and  $7,414  80  as  com 
pared  with  1860. 

Exports. — The  following  comparison  of  some  of  the  staple  exports  for  the  Islands 
with  those  of  former  years,  show  at  a glance  that  the  exports  for  1862  do  not  equal 
those  of  1860,  though  a large  gain  on  those  of  1861 : — 


1852.  1851.  1850. 

Sugar lbs.  729,877  21,080  760,238 

Syrup galls.  36,876  60,111  76,677 

Molasses 46,000  18,68L  68,866 

Coffee lbs.  117,210  87,190  208,428 

;Salt 7,118  8,769  7,662 


Vessels.— The  number  of  merchant  vessels  that  visited  the  Islands  in  1862  is  as 


follows: — 
Arrivals 


1852.  1851.  1850. 

286  446  469 


It  is  impossible,  from  the  tables,  to  give  the  number  of  whalers  that  have  visited  the 
Islands,  but  the  number  is  about  800,  which  is  much  more  than  the  number  in  1861  or 
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1850.  It  may  be  added  here,  in  regard  to  the  number  of  merchant  Yeesele  in  1851  and 
1850,  that  a iarge  proportion  of  them  were  small  vessels,  engaged  in  the  potato  trade, 
while  m 1852  the  vessels  have  been  generally  of  a larger  class.  Another  reason  for 
the  large  number  given  in  1850  and  1851  was  jthe  fact  that  vessels  more  generally 
then  touched  at  several  ports,  which  would  increase  the  number  in  the  custom  house 
returns,  though  in  fact  it  should  not  Ibe  ports  being  now  more  generally  known, 
vessels  for  pmnce  go  directly  to  the  port  where  they  can  obtain  their  cargoes. 


GOODS  IN  WAREHOUSES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


STlTEinnfT  SHOWING  THB  VALUE  OF  GOODS  aEMAINING  IN  WAREHOUSE  AT  THE  CLOSE 
OF  EACH  QUARTER,  FROM  SEPTEMBER  SO,  1847,  TO  JUNE  80,  1852,  AND  ALSO  AMOUNT 


OF  DUTIES  PAYABLE  THEREON  ; DERIVED  FROM  A STATEMENT  OF  THB  REGISTER  OF 
THB  T&ASURT. 


Periods  ending— 

Sept  80,  1847 

Dea  81,  1847 

March  81,  1848 

June  80,  1848 

Sept,  80,  1848 

Dec.  81,  1848 

March  81,  1849 

June  80,  1849 

Sept  80,  1849 

Dec.  81,  1849 7 

March  81,  1850 

June  80,  1850 

Sept  80,  1850 

Dec.  81,  1860 

March  81,  1861 

June  80,  1851  

Sept  80,  1861 

Dec.  81,  1861 

March  81,  1852 

June  80,  1852 


Goods  remaining  In  Warehouses. 
Value.  Duties. 


$8,618,768 

00 

$1,264,624 

65 

4,868,691 

00 

1,624,887 

16 

6,291,179 

00 

1,669,067 

89 

6,272,276 

00 

1,986,464 

00 

5,419,676 

00 

1,649,182 

85 

7,201,246 

00 

2,152,644 

50 

5,460,598 

20 

1,702,639 

87 

7,880,010 

00 

2,501.394 

86 

6,021,627 

00 

1,927,764 

72 

6,168,151 

00 

1,997,686 

75 

6,600,818 

00 

2,009,166 

88 

8.247,056 

00 

8,077,129 

80 

8,162,721 

00 

2,980.035 

49 

7,807,628 

00 

2,804,419 

60 

7,127,751 

00 

2,298,090 

18 

10,047,061 

00 

8,172,328 

08 

12,049,892 

00 

8,748,694 

48 

11,807,498 

00 

8,675.980 

61 

9,819,475 

00 

8,169,568 

74 

8,728,056 

00 

2,866,564 

75 

Total $147,024,651  00  $47,662,907  55 

Average  quarterly  viUue 7,851,227  65  2,877,646  88 


FOREIGN  EXPORTS  OF  BREADSTUFFS. 


We  give  below  a statement  of  the  quantities  of  wheat,  barley,  rye,  oats,  <kc.,  ex- 
ported from  the  undernamed  ports  during  the  year  1852,  derived  from  a statement 
published  in  the  Belfast  Mercantile  Joumaly  under  the  signature  of  James  Shep- 


pard: — 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Ryo. 

Oats. 

Peas  it 
Beans. 

Eonigsberg qrs. 

89,560 

61,180 

8,980 

26,480 

Dantuc 

264,950 

1,250 

21,960 

, , , . , 

4,470 

Stettin 

170,520 

21,454 

16,427 

2,486 

8,950 

Anclam,  Wolgast,  and  Demmin 

161,260 

22,968 

7,470 

8,780 

1,924 

Oriefswald  and  Stralsund  .... 

76,836 

45,021 

6,900 

28,482 

1,060 

Rostock 

126,320 

19,390 

4,459 

1,800 

6,060 

Wismar 

67,860 

8,028 

1,092 

6,900 

6,200 

Lubeck  and  Hamburg 

79,080 

42,900 

1,760 

8,620 

28,760 

1,014,876 

187,187 

64,048 

41,468 

72,884 

Freights. — At  the  upper  Baltic  ports,  8s.  6d.  to  48.  6d.,  according  to  size  and  class, 
has  been  given  for  Lonaon,  and  6d.  to  9d.  more  to  the  west  coast;  to  coal  ports,  3s.  to 
8a  6d. ; at  the  lower  ports,  charters  have  been  closed  at  Ss.  8d.  to  London,  and  3s.  9d. 
to  48.  west  coast  For  coal  ports,  3s. 
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EXPORTS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  ARB  THE  UNITSB  STATES. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  comparative  progress  of  the  exports  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  to  the  same  countries  at  the  time  the  Free  Trade  poU« 
cy  commenced  in  Great  Britain,  and  for  the  last  fiscal  year : — 

EXPORTS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  TO  OHIEf  COUNTRIES,  AND  OF  THE  U.  STATES  TO  THE  SAICS. 


To  what  coQotrles. 

Russis,  N.  Ports 

Ports  within  B.  Sea  .... 

Schwrin 

Hanover 

Oldenberg  and  Eniphausen . . 

Hanseatic  Towns 

Heligoland 

Holland 

Belgium 

France. 

Spain,  and  Belearic  Isles 

Italy,  &C. 

Turkish  Dominions,  Ac., . 
Continental  India,  ^c. . . . 

China 

British  Set.  in  Australia 

British  North  America 

Brit  W.  L Islands  A Guiana 

Cuba 

Porto  Rico 

Guadeloupe 

Martinique 

Curacoa 

St  Croix 


Hayti 

U.  S.  of  America. 

Mexico 

Central  America.. 
New  Grenada. . . . 

Venezuela 

Ecuador 

Brazil 

Chili 

Great  Britain  . . . . 


1842. 


18SI. 


From 

From 

Prom 

From 

Gt.  Britain. 

U.  States. 

Gt.  Britain. 

U.  States. 

^ £1,885,963 

8316,026- 

£1,167,642 

132,161 

t Bl,466,704 

r 88,163 



227,288 

1 «, 202,700 

8,814,944- 

10,909 

6,920,078 

6,405,966 

238 

8,673,862 

8,286,338 

8,642,673 

1,911,116 

1,099,490 

1,484,038 

984,501 

2,709,383 

3,198,989 

17,663,589 

2,028,463 

26,660,926 

822,614 

666,120 

1,016,493 

5,416,044 

2,494,197 

8,083,632 

3,921,086 

4,354,988 

1,472,288 

126,621 

2,221,359 

162,204 

6,169,208 

899.979 

7.806,696 

612,906 

969,881 

^37,609 

2,161,268 

2,155,946 

916,164 

62,651 

2,807,366 

2,883,526 

5,960,143 

8,813,707 

i,0«6,887 

2,691,426 

3,319,837 

2,201,032 

4,484,114 

f 4,197,468 

1,164,177 

6,239,276 

610,813 

63,868 

961,410 

1,178,906 

1361 

1 

h 711,988  H 

1,642  1 

48,096 

y 979,628 

101,056 

6,086  1 

[ 

J 

672,721  J 

1 

141,896 

844,452 

289,146 

1,679,872 

8,635,881 

14,862,977 

374,969 

969,371 

677,901 

'677,901 

] 1 

r 46,649 

819.814 

228,802 

1 001  1 J 

1 61,863 

819,889 

2,807,701 

y 2ol,7ll  -s 

1 499,780 

849,701 

884,779 

J 

[ 

64,099 

1,766,806 

2,226,571 

8,518,684 

8,128,966 

950.466 

1,270,941 

1,181,887 

1,608,877 



109,631,612 

' * 

£47,381,023  $92,969,996 

£74,448,722 

$196,689,718 

TOBACCO  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  following  table,  taken  from  a paper  read  at  the  Liverpool  Statistical  Society, 
shows  a rapid  increase  in  the  consumption  of  tobacco  in  the  United  Kingdom  during 
the  last  thirty  years : — 

Consumption 

Consumption.  Duty  per  bead. 


Pounds.  per  lb.  Population.  ounces. 

1821 15,698,162  4b.  21,282,960  11.71 

1831 19,658,841  8s.  24,410,439  12.80 

1841 22,309,360  Ss.  27,019,671  16.21 

1851 28,062,978  Ss.  27,462,262  16.83 


The  total  production,  annually,  of  tobacco,  is  estimated  at  1 2,000,000  tons,  and 
would  require  half  the  Britieh  tonnage  which  “ enters  inward,”  or  “ clears  outward,’* 
annually,  to  transport  it. 
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IMPORTS  OF  ORAIir  IRTO  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

ACCOUNT  OF  THE  FOBXION  CORN,  GRAIN,  MEAL,  AND  FLOUR,  IMPORTED  INTO  GREAT 
BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND,  IN  THE  FOLLOWING  TEARS.  DERIVED  FROM  THE  CIRCULAR  OF 
J.  AND  E.  STURGB. 

Indian  Flour  and 


Wheat. 

Bariev  fc  Bisa.  Oats. 

Beans. 

Rje. 

Com  or  Maize.  Meat 

Qra. 

Qrs. 

Qrs. 

Qrs. 

Qrs. 

Qrs, 

Cwt. 

1880.. 

1,414,262 

182,210 

499,947 

16,909 

44,784 

1,031 

660,249 

1885.. 

46,530 

67,796 

117,673 

34,880 

21 

1,808 

84,684 

1840.. 

1,995,458 

625,437 

537,806 

129,418 

8,332 

22,021 

1,662,697 

1845.. 

844,583 

867,864 

686,860 

186,008 

435 

66,984 

924,266 

1846.. 

1,437,886 

371,187 

794.868 

265,621 

1,688 

694,184 

8,863,810 

1847.. 

2,650,068 

772,840 

1,706,780 

418,719 

68,817 

8,614,687 

8,687,877 

1848.. 

2,477,866 

977,203 

980,266 

480,706 

69,826 

1,677,028 

1,781,974 

1849.. 

3,872,668 

1,888,494 

1,281,617 

456,028 

241,618 

2,189,164 

8.483,294 

I860.. 

8,764,592 

1,048,061 

1,166,876 

443,306 

94,078 

1,286,268 

8,866,058 

1851.. 

3,831,836 

834,491 

1,209,744 

818,502 

24,612 

1,821,678 

6,868,478 

1862.. 

8,068,892 

626,737 

996,479 

871,899 

10,023 

1,479,899 

8,921,684 

AN  ACCOUNT  IN  QUARTERS,  OF  THE  CORN,  MEAL,  AND  FLOUR,  IMPORTED  INTO  GREAT  ERITAUf 
IN  THE  FOLLOWING  TEARS  I — 


1815 

1,164,268 

1840 

6,818,804 

1849 

. . 12,001,848 

1820 

. 2,757,572 

1846 

. 5,423,946 

1860 

. . 10,478,268 

1825 

. 8,261,789 

1846 

. 6,636,777 

1861 

..  11,078,171 

1830 

4,650,567 

1847 

. 13,196,069 

1852 

. . », 666, 200 

1835 

. 8,000,648 

1848 

9,182,838 

BRITISH  REGISTERED  VESSELS. 

Returos  of  British  ships  employed  in  the  tradd  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  year 
1852,  as  compared  with  the  year  1851,  not  including  repeated  voyagea 

[This  return  embraces  vessels  belonging  to  the  Channel  Islands,  but  not  vessels 
registered  in  the  British  plantations.] 

Aggregate  returns,  showing  the  total  number  of  British  registered  ships  employed 
in  trading  in,  from,  and  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  the  years  1851  and  1852, 
with  their  tonnage  and  number  of  men : — 


Years. 

8AIUNG  VESSELS. 

Number 
of  vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Number  of 
men  employed. 

1851. 

3,216,194 

131,277 

1852. 

8,215,665 

146,286 

1861 

STEAM  VESSELS. 

144,741 

10,660 

1862. 

165,219 

18,277 

Of  which  were  employed  solely  aa  foreign-going  ships 

1851, 

gAlLIMO  VESSELS. 

2,287,897 

85,801 

1862, 

2,865,996 

108,618 

1851 

STEAM  VESSELS. 

60,995 

4,830 

1862 

88,369 

7,161 

Total— 

1851 

Sailing  vessels  and  steamers  together : — 

3,360,986 

141,937 

1852 

17,819 

3,380,884 

169,568 

VALUE  OF  CANADIAN  EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS  IN  1862. 

Tlie  value  of  the  exports  from  Canada  during  1862,  was  $14,055,974,  and  the  im- 
ports are  given  at  $20,285,492. 
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COMMERCIAL  REGULATIONS. 


UW  OF  LOUISIANA  BEUTIN6  TO  COLORED  SEAMEN. 

AN  ACT  TO  AMEND  AN  ACT  ENTITLED  “ AN  ACT  MORE  EFFEOTUALLT  TO  PREVENT  FREE  PER- 
SONS OF  COLOR  FROM  ENTERING  THE  STATE  AND  FOR  OTHER  PURPOSES,”  APPROVED  SIX- 
TEENTH OF  MARCH,  1842. 

Seo.  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Louisiana,  in  General  Assembly  convened.  That  so  iruch  of  section  first  of  said  act  as 
refers  to  Uie  imprisonment  of  every  free  person  of  color  that  may  arrive  in  the  State 
on  board  of  any  ship,  vessel,  or  steamboat  in  the  capacity  of  cook,  steward,  or  mariner, 
be  BO  fiir  amended  as  to  allow  such  persons  of  color,  whUe  in  any  port  of  the  State,  to 
remain  on  board  such  ship  or  vessel,  upon  the  due  execution  of  the  bond  and  penalty 
prescribed  by  the  second  section  of  said  act 
Sec.  2.  Be  it  further  enacted,  Ac.,  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  master  or  owner 
of  every  such  steamboat  or  vessel,  immediately  upon  his  arrival  at  any  port  in  this 
State,  to  report  to  the  Mayor,  Recorder,  or  competent  authority,  the  name,  age,  de- 
scription, and  capacity  of  every  free  person  of  color  employed  on  board  his  vessel, 
and  obtain  a passport  from  such  authority  to  permit  9uch  person  of  color  to  land, 
should  it  be  necessary  for  his  duties  and  employment  as  cook  or  steward,  and  it  being 
within  the  discretion  of  said  Mayor,  Recorder,  or  other  competent  municipal  officer,  to 
grant  or  refuse  said  passport. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  Ac.,  That  in  case  a free  person  of  color,  so  arriving 
as  aforesaid,  shall  be  found  on  shore  without  such  passport,  and  in  contravention  with 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  of  the  said  act  of  the  sixteenth  March,  eighteen  hundred 
and  forty-two,  he  shall  be  imprisoned  until  the  departure  of  said  steamboat,  ship,  or 
vessel,  and  the  master  and  owners  become  jointly  and  severally  responsible  in  the  sum 
of  one  thousand  dollars  for  each  free  person  of  color,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the 
second  section  of  the  said  act  of  the  sixteenth  of  March,  1 842,  and  all  the  provisions  of 
said  act,  not  specially  hereby  repealed,  shall  continue  in  full  force  and  virtue. 


SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  MEXICAN  TARIFF  OF  1853. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Vice  Consul  for  the  subjoined  synopsis  of  the  new  Mexican 
Tariff : — ^ 

PORTS  DECLARED  OPEN  TO  FOREIGN  COMMERCE. 

On  the  Golf  of  Mexico:  Sisal,  Campeche,  San  Juan  Bautista  de  Tabasco,  Vera 
Cruz,  Tampico,  de  Tamaulipas,  and  Matamoroe. 

On  the  Pacific  Ocean : Acapulco,  Manzanillo,  San  Bias  and  Mazatlan,  and  Gaimas 
in  the  Gulf  of  California. 

On  the  Northern  frontier : Matamoroe,  Presidio  del  Norte  and  Paso  del  Norte. 

On  the  Southern  frontier : Comitan  and  Truxtla  Chico. 

The  principal  articles  which  are  declared  free  of  duty,  on  importation,  are : Card- 
wire,  quicksilver,  coal  (while  it  is  not  mined  in  the  country  in  sufficient  quantity,)  an- 
imal carbon,  lumber  for  building  purposes  when  imported  at  El  Paso,  tv[^,  books  and 
printed  matter  stitched  only,  agricultural,  mining,  and  mechanical  implements,  spars, 
all  kinds  of  boats,  vessels  for  navigation,  rags  for  paper,  fire  bricks,  and  printing  ink. 
Gold  and  silver  bullion  are  also  free. 

PRINCIPAL  ARTICLES  THE  IMPORTATION  OF  WHICH  INTO  MEXICO  18  PROHIBITED. 

Tafia  or  Spanish  brandy,  and  all  other  spirits  except  those  produced  from  the  grape, 
gin,  rum,  and  such  others  as  are  specified,  when  imported  in  bottles,  fiasks  or  jugs; 
starch,  except  such  as  are  specified ; sugar,  rice,  indigo,  copper  and  brass,  wire,  sulphur, 
boots  and  shoes,  coffee,  wax  in  manufactured  form,  cast  nails,  bar  copper  and  copper 
utensils,  tortoise  shell  manufactured,  Morocco  leather,  bar  tin,  bridles,  bits  and  spurs 
such  as  are  made  in  Mexico,  deer  skins.  Hour  (except  in  Yucatan,)  cotton  yarn  for  the 
term  of  one  year,  after  which  its  ^port  is  allowed  as  specified  ; common  soap,  lard, 
molasses,  lumber  of  all  kinds,  excipt  spars ; saddles,  cards,  gold  leaf,  broadcloth  ex- 
cept first  qualities;  parchment,  lead  in  pig  or  shot,  powder  except  sporting;  imitation 
reoozos,  clothing,  except  os  specified  in  the  tariff ; salt,  saltpeter,  tallow,  tobacco  and 
sugars,  salt  pork,  wheat  and  cereal  grains,  blankets  and  coverlids. 
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Tlie  law  of  the  4th  April,  1849,  permitting  the  importation  of  floor,  rice,  sugar,  cof- 
fee,  pork  sides,  lard,  ana  all  other  necessaries,  at  Matamoros  and  other  frontier  ports, 
under  specified  duties,  remains  in  full  force. 


Steel perql  |1  60 

Cal&kins 80  00 

Wax,  white  and  yellow 16  00 

Pasteboard 6 00 

Glassware,  without  breakage,  gross 

weight per  ql.  8 00 

Staves,  gross  weight 60 

Sperm,  manufactured  4iet 16  00 

unmanufactured,  net 6 00 

Iron,  pig 1 00 

sheet,  wrought,  and  bar 2 00 

Tin  plate 4 00 

Cordage 2 60 

Stoneware 4 00 

Porcelain 8 00 

Shingles. M.  1 20 

Straw  paper,  net  .........per  ql  2.00 

Sand  paper,  net 2 00 

Colore^aper,  net 4 00 

Paper  Hangings,  net 8 00 

Letter  paper,  net 10  00 

Printing  paper,  net 3 CO 

Hats, each.  2 00 

Stearine  candles. perql  6 00 

Window  glass 6 00 

Olive  oil 8 OO 

Olives. 2 00 

Gin,  bottles  or  jugs.. 10  00 

Rum,  “ 12  00 

Arrack,  “ 12  00 

Brandy,  mpe. 8 00 

bottled 9 00 

Almonds,  shelled 6 00 

Codfish  and  other,  salted  .......  4 00 

Vinegar,  bbls 1 60 

Cocoa,  Guayaquil 8 oo 


The  list  of  articles  of  hardware,  which 
paving  respectively  $6,  |10,$16,f20,$80, 
and  with  the  same  duty. 


Cocoa,  all  other 6 00 

Ale  and  cider,  in  bottles. 6 00 

in  bbla 4 00 

Provisions  not  prohibited,  as  hams. 


Preserved  provisions 16  00 

Sweetmeats 80  00 

Pickles 16  00 

Fruit  in  brandy. 20  00 

preserved 8 00 

Shipbread 8 00 

Butter 6 00 

Ice.. 16 

Figs,  raisins,  and  dried  fruit 2 00 

Vermicelli 2 00 

Pepper 6 00 

Cheese ..........  4 00 

Sardines,  salmon,  etc. 4 00 

Tea. 60  00 

Wine,  white,  bbls 6 00 

bottles 7 00 

red,  bbls 8 00 

bottles 4 00 

Grapes 1 00 


Drugs  and  medicines  of  all  kinds, 
40  per  cent  ad.  val 
Ironware  is  classified  in  three  class- 
es, paying  respectively,  $2,  $4, 
and  $9  per  ql 


Nails,  wrought  or  cut,  more  than  1 

inch  in  length.. per  ql  4 00 

Nails,  do,  less  than  1 inch. .......  6 00 

Tacks  and  brads,  more  than  1 inch 

long 6 00 

Do.  do.  less  than  1 inch 8 00 


in  the  old  tariff  are  classified  in  six  classes 
md  $40  a quintal,  remain  without  alteration 


COTTON  GOODS. 


Cotton  . .per  ql  $3  00 

Socks,  men’s  and  women’s. . . .doz.  60 

children’s..... 80 

Undershirts  and  drawers 4 00 

Gloves 60 

Tarn,  white  and  unbleached,  after 

one  vear lb.  16 

Do.  colored.. 80 

Thread,  spool  800  yards doz.  03 

balls  and  skeins lb.  80 


Sheetings,  bleeched  S unbleached, 
one  yard  wide,  30  thread  or  less 
to  the  quarter  of  an  inch.  .vara.  05 
Do.  do.  of  more  than  80  threads  to 
the  quarter  of  an  inch  . . . .vara.  60 
Tape  lb.  60 


Lace. 1 60 

Printed  cottons,  checks,  etcL,  I yard 

wide vara.  06^ 

Cotton  damask 08 

Fringe,  white  and  colored  ...  .lb.  80 

Stockings,  men’s  A women’s.. doz.  1 00 

children's 60 

Muslins,  printed,  1 yard  wide.vara.  06 

white  and  colored,  fine,  1 

yard  wide vara.  08 

Do.  worked,  do. 10 

Handkerchiefs,  one  yard  square, 

colored each  04 

Do.  white  and  fine,  1 y’d  wide. . . 06 

Do.  worked,  one  yard  wide 12i 

Umbrellas 40 
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\rOOLKN  GOODS. 


Carpeting,  one  yard  wide  .per  vara  50 

Socks,  men's doa.  60 

children’s 30 

Undershirts  and  drawers.. 8 50 
Oassimeres,  one  yard  wide. . .vara.  40 

Wool ql.  2 60 

Worsted  work lb.  1 00 

Stockings,  men’s doa.  1 00 


Stockings,  children’s ; . . . . 

Woolen  and  worsted  yam  ...... 

Broadcloth,  one  yard  fine. . .vara. 
Handkerchiefs,  sdl  kinds. . . .each. 
Woolen  stuffs,  plain,  white,  and 
colored,  one  yard  wide.. . .vara. 
Do.  worked  or  printed 


50 

35 

60 

12i 

07^ 

09 


Carpeting,  one  yard  wide . per  vara 

Sheetings,  one  yard  wide. 

Hemp .per  ql. 

Socks,  men’s .doa. 

children’s. 

Tape,  all  colors lb. 

Gloves doa. 

Thread,  all  kinds lb. 

Twine ql. 

Tara 

Flax 

Linens,  white  and  colorad,  1 yard 

wide,  common vara. 

Do.  plain  and  grass  cloth,  white  or 
colored,  not  over  86  threads  to  the 

Blondes  and  laces  of  all  kinds,  .lb. 
Umbrellas,  sunshades,  etc.. . .each. 
Raw  silk. lb. 


Cotton  and  silk.. . . . .^ lb. 

Linen  and  silk. 

Wool  and  silk  

Others,  not  metal,  as  linen,  wool. 


LUfKX  OOOD& 


07 

quarter  of  an  inch,  one 

yard 

04 

wide 

.vara. 

05 

1 

20 

Do.  of  more  than  86  threads  to  the 

50 

quarter  of  an  inch 

.vara. 

07 

25 

Do.  printed  checks,  etc.,  one 

1 yard 

86 

square 

vara. 

07 

50 

Do.  damask,  one  yard  wide.. . 

09 

45 

Do.  worked,  “ “ .. . 

. . . . . 

12i 

8 00 

Stockings,  men’a 

. .doz. 

1 00 

2 40 

children’s 

, , , , , 

50 

1 

50 

Handkerchiefs,  plain  and  colored,  1 

yard  square 

.doz. 

60 

04 

Do.  white  or  with  colored  border,  1 

yard  square  

.doz. 

1 00 

Do.  worked,  1 yard  square. . . 

..... 

2 00 

SILK  GOODS. 

8 

00 

Silk  for  embroidery 

...lb. 

1 20 

1 

00 

Silk  fortwbt 

2 00 

60 

Silk  goods,  all  kinds. 

8 00 

MIXED 

GOODS. 

1 

COi 

1 silk,  and  cotton 

..lb. 

1 50 

Goods  with  metal  interworked  will 
pay  20  per  cent  on  valuation. . . 


inSOXLLAKSOOB. 


Fans,  ivory .lb.  1 00 

Do.  tortoise  shell,  pearl,  etc 2 00 

Artificial  flowers. 2 00 

Gloves,  kid,  long doz.  1 50 

worked 8 00 

short 1 00 

short,  worked. ......  1 50 

Harness,  wagon,  etc.. ql.  20  00 

Do.  carriage 40  00 


Bricks,  common. ^ 2 00 

Tiles,  glazed 3 50 

Combs,  wood ql  2 00 

Pianos,  square .ea^  60  00 

upright 90  00 

Plate,  silver oz.  25 

Powder,  fine lb.  10 

Ink 10 

India  Rubber  goods. 80 


The  tariff  laws  respecting  invoices,  ships,  papers,  etc.,  remaiif  without  alteration, 
except  that  the  weight  of  all  packages  must  be  expressed. 

This  tariff  will  go  into  operatiou  ou  the  first  day  of  September  next,  for  all  vessels 
bound  from  Atlantic  ports  to  ports  on  the  Pacific  ; on  the  first  of  October  for  vessels 
from  European  ports  to  ports  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  ; and  on  the  first  of  August  for 
vessels  from  American  ports  and  Islands  to  ports  ou  the  same  side  of  the  continent  as 
^he  port  of  departure. 

Until  this  tariff  be  enforced,  duties  will  be  collected  by  the  tariff  of  4th  of  October, 
1845,  with  the  reforms  established  by  the  laws  of  21  st  of  November,  1848,  and  24th 
of  January,  1853. 

The  imports  of  cotton  yarns  will  be  permitted  for  the  term  of  four  months,  from  the 
first  of  June,  paying  a duty  of  fifteen  cents  a pound. 
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UflHTS  OIT  THE  NORTH  COAST  OF  SICILY. 

Dipartmint  op  State,  Wabbirotoh,  June  27thy  1853. 
To  F&keman  Hunt,  Editor  of  the  Merchante*  Magazine, 

Sir  : — I will  thauk  you  to  publish  in  your  Magazine  the  inclosed  “ Notice  to  Mari- 
ners, No.  184,”  transmitted  to  this  Department  by  the  IT.  S.  Consul  at  London. 

I am.  Sir,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

\V . L.  MARCY* 

Htdrooraphic  Officb,  Adiuralty,  May  6th,  1853. 

NOTICE  TO  MARINERS. — LIGHTS  OF  THE  NORTH  COAST  OF  SICILY. 

The  Neapolitan  government  has  given  notice  of  the  following  changes  in  the  three 
Dghts  on  tne  North  Coast  of  Sicily. 

1.  At  Palermo.  The  Fixed  Light  on  the  pier  head  is  now  varied  by  Flashes  every 
two  minutes.  It  is  92  feet  above  the  mean  level  of  the  Sea. 

2.  On  Cape  Milazzo.  The  former  Revolving  Light  is  now  a Fixed  Light.  Its  hight 
is  288  feet  above  the  mean  level  of  the  sea. 

8.  The  Fixed  Light  on  Cape  Faro  is  now  varied  by  Flashes  every  three  minutes 
It  is  72  feet  above  the  mean  level  of  the  sea. 


ELECTRIC  TELEGRAPH  FROM  ORFORDNESS  TO  HOLLAND. 

NOTICE  TO  MARINERS. 

Trinitv-houb*,  Losdok,  June  7lh,  1853. 

Notice  is  herely  given,  that  the  Submarine  Cables  from  Orfordness  to  Holland,  lay 
in  a direction  E.  S.  E.  from  the  Orfordness  High  Lighthouse,  with  the  Lighthouse  on 
with  Gedgrave  high  Trees,  bearing  W.  N.  W. ; and  that  it  is  desirable  that  vessels 
should  not  anchor  with  those  marks  or  bearings  on,  lest,  by  so  doing,  they  damage 
the  electric  cable,  or  lose  their  own  anchors.  By  order, 

J.  HERBERT,  Secretary. 


NAUTICAL  DISCOYKRIES  AND  DEEP  SEA  SOUNDINGS. 

Natioral  Obbkrvatort,  Washington,  March  28, 1853. 

Sir  : — Lieut  0.  H.  Berryman,  commanding  United  States  brig  “ Dolphin,”  on  service 
connected  with  the  labors  of  this  office,  reports  that  he  made  a thorough  search  for  the 
“ Eight  Stones,”  said  to  exist  in  lat.  34  deg.  22  min.  nortli,  long.  16  deg.  40  min.  west, 
and  for  Jean  Hammond’s  Rock,  lat  86  deg.  66  min.  north,  long.  19  deg.  60  min.  west, 
and  that  no  such  dangers,  or  obstructions  to  navigation,  exist  in  the  places  assigned 
them. 

Where  the  former  were  said  to  exist  ^6  found  the  sea  to  be  2,298  fathoms  deep ; 
ann  where  the  latter,  2,960  fathoms. 

From  Dec.  21,  1862,  to  Jan.  3,  1853,  he  was  cruising  about  the  position  of  the 
“ Eight  Stones,”  and  his  search  for  Jean  Hammond’s  Rock  lasted  five  days.  He  is 
certain  that  neither  of  these  dangers  exists;  and,  concurring  with  him  in  this  belief  I 
have  directed  them  to  be  erased  from  the  charts  of  this  office. 

I quote  from  his  abstract  log  other  dangers  for  which  he  searched ; but  as  he  did  not 
have  an  opportunity  of  cutting  up  the  sea  in  their  neighborhood  as  thoroughly  as  in 
the  two  instances  already  quoted,  he  is  not  so  certain  that  he  has  established  their  non- 
existence. 

Though  I am  of  opinion,  taking  his  search  in  connection  with  other  circumstan^  as 
known  to  this  office,  that  the  existence  of  most  of  these  dangers  is  also  hypothetical. 

I have  the  abstract  logs  of  many  vessels  that  have  passed  over  and  near  the  positions 
assigned  them,  and  in  no  instance,  except  in  the  case  of  Harigault,  is  it  mentioned  that 
they  were  seen. 

FROM  THE  LOO  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  BRIO  “ DOLPHIN.” 

Harigault  Rock,  lat  40  deg.  68  min.  north,  long.  48  deg.  40  min.  west  Oct  9,  1862f 
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The  Dolphin  saw  nothing  of  the  danger.  Oct  10,  lat  41  deg.  64  min.  north,  loi^.  56 
deg.  19  min.  west,  saw  a small  whale,  which  looked  something  like  a rock.  No  doubt 
all  the  discoveries  of  rocks  hereabouts  have  been  icebergs  or  whales,  as  I notice  the 
date  of  discoveries  corresponds  with  the  iceberg  season  exactly. 

Darailis  Rock,  lat  40  deg,  62  min.  north,  long.  64  deg.  42  min.  west  Oct  11, 1862. 
No  appearance  of  this  rock ; sounded  about  its  position,  and  got  bottom  at  the  depth 
of  8,460  fathoma 

Herragault  breakers,  lat  41  deg.  *l  min.  north,  long.  49  deg.  28  min.  west.  Oct  20, 
1852,  sounded  with  4,580  fathoms  up  and  down,  (near  the  position  of  Herragault’s 
breakers.)  No  appearanbe  of  either  shoals  or  rocka 

Thirty-five  fathom  shoal,  lat  42  deg.  82  min.  north,  long.  46  deg.  17  min.  west,  and 
lat.  44  (leg.  87  min.  north,  long.  40  deg.  26  min.  west  Oct  28,  sounded  and  got  bottom 
with  2,700  fathoms  line  up  and  down.  No  indication  of  soundinga 

Jean  Hammond’s  Rock,  lat.  86  deg.  56  min.  north,  long.  19  deg.  60  min.  west  Jan. 
8 to  12,  1858 ; does  not  exist  Sounded  2,960  fathoms,  (bottom.)  No  indications  of 
shoal  water. 

Rock,  lat  80  deg.  50  min.  north,  long.  27  deg.  19  min.  west  Jan.  29, 1858.  No 
bottom  at  2,200  fathoma  Jan.  80,  lat  80  deg.  44  min.  north,  long.  27  deg.  21  min. 
west  passed  over  a reported  vigia  No  appearance  of  shoal  water. 

Ho  also  passed  near  the  place  for  Watson’s  Rock;  and  though  he  did  not  have  an 
opportunity  to  clear  up  all  doubts  with  regard  to  it,  he  saw  **  no  appearance  of  shoal 
or  rocks.” 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  circumstances  did  not  permit  him  to  remove  every  doubt 
with  regard  to  the  existence  and  place  of  all  those  dangers. 

Lieut.  Berryman  has  also  performed  the  most  acceptable  service  of  running  two  lines 
of  deep  sea  soundings  across  the  Atlantic.  The  results  give  plausibility  to  the  conjec- 
ture that  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean  is  probably  nowhere  much  more  than  5,000  fath- 
oms (80,000  feet)  deep. 


DEXF  SEA  SOUNDINGS  U.  S.  BRIG  DOLPHIN,  LIEUT.  O.  H.  BERRTICAN,  OOlOCANDING. 


LatN. 

Long. 

W. 

Depth  In 

Date. 

D. 

M. 

8. 

D. 

M. 

8. 

fathoms. 

Oci 

4,1 

1862 

89 

00 

70 

80 

00 

1,000  no  bottom. 

M 

7 

44 

12 

00 

62 

88 

00 

2,200  bottom. 

<4 

9 

44 

40 

00 

59 

23 

00 

2,600  ** 

10 

44 

40 

00 

66 

01 

00 

2,695  “ 

M 

11 

M 

86 

00 

64 

18 

80 

8,460  “ 

•( 

20 

44 

07 

00 

49 

28 

15 

4,680  « 

24 

44 

40 

00 

42 

55 

00 

2,700  « 

M 

26 

44 

44 

41 

07 

40 

16 

00 

1,800  « 

(( 

26 

44 

08 

00 

16 

10 

00 

2,950  DO  bottom. 

Jan. 

3,; 

1858 

16 

00 

16 

45 

00 

2,298  bottom. 

<t 

9 

44 

49 

00 

19 

63 

45 

2,960  “ 

u 

9 

44 

59 

00 

19 

58 

00 

2,600  « 

ti 

29 

44 

49 

00 

27 

26 

00 

2,200  no  bottom. 

u 

80 

44 

80 

46 

00 

27 

81 

00 

2,480  bottom. 

Feb 

. 8 

44 

06 

00 

28 

20 

26 

l.'JOO  “ 

u 

4 

44 

29 

21 

00 

80 

48 

00 

2,580  ‘‘ 

*t 

5 

44 

81 

17 

00 

88 

08 

00 

2,400  “ 

41 

6 

44 

28 

55 

00 

85 

49 

00 

1,800  no  bottom. 

44 

8 

44 

18 

80 

41 

20 

60 

2,270  bottom. 

44 

9 

44 

31 

16 

00 

48 

28 

00 

2,089  “ 

44 

10 

44 

88 

01 

00 

44 

31 

00 

2,260  “ 

U 

11 

44 

82 

29 

00 

47 

02 

00 

1,960  no  bottom. 

44 

12 

44 

55 

00 

47 

68 

00 

6,600  doubtful 

44 

18 

(4 

33 

03 

00 

48 

86 

00 

8,650  bottom. 

44 

16 

44 

82 

47 

00 

60 

00 

00 

8,250  DO  bottom. 

•4 

20 

44 

69 

00 

67 

51 

00 

1,880  bottom. 

44 

22 

44 

28 

20 

00 

59 

44 

00 

2,900  doubtful 

44 

28 

U 

28 

04 

00 

61 

44 

00 

8,000  bottom. 

44 

24 

44 

28 

28 

00 

64 

17 

00 

2,618  “ 

44 

26 

44 

27 

42 

86 

66 

11 

15 

1,000  no  bottom. 

44 

26 

44 

26 

49 

00 

66 

64 

00 

2,720  bottom. 

44 

28 

44 

28 

16 

00 

69 

24 

00 

2,950  “ 
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The  ▼eight  used  was  sometimes  two  82-pouiid  cannon  balls,  and  other  times  four. 
When  the  gr^t  sounding  of  6,600  fathoms  was  made,  the  weight  was  one  82'pound 
shot,  and  the  line  used  the  lar^  soundmg  twine.  I think  it  more  than  probable  that 
much  of  this  great  length  of  line  was  taken  out  by  an  under-tow ; for  the  rates  at 
which  it  was  t&en  from  the  reel  are  not  conformable  with  other  casts. 

Respectfully,  <Icc., 

M.  F.  MAURY,  Lleat.  U.  8.  If. 

Hon.  J.  C.  Dobbim,  Seo.  of  the  Nary,  Washington. 


GEOGRAPHICAL  POSinOR  OF  PURTA  DE  LOS  REYES. 


Coast  Subvbt  OrricB,  May  SI6th,  1853. 

Sir  : — I have  the  honor  to  report  the  following  results  for  the  geographical  position 
of  Punta  de  lot  Reyet,  California,  (Sir  F.  Drake’s  Bay,)  from  ol^ervations  made  by 
Assistant  G.  Davidson,  computed  in  this  office . — 

Punta  de  los  Reyes,  Latitude  87°  69’  84” 

♦ Longitude  122°  67'  40” 


I would  request  authority  to  publish  the  above. 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  Ac., 

Hon.  Jambs  Gutbrib,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


A.  D.  B.tCHE,  Supt. 


RAILROAD,  CANAL,  AND  STEAMBOAT  STATISTICS. 


LOCOMOTIOir  BT  8TE1M  OB  COUUOB  ROADS. 

To  Freeman  Hunt,  Editor  of  the  Merchant^  Magazine, 

Dear  Sir  : — I gladly  avail  myself  of  your  liberal  permission  to  give  a sketch  of  my 
views  on  locomotion  on  common  roads  by  steam,  or  other  elementary  power.  1 will 
commence  by  stating  what  has  been  done  by  the  English  inventors,  Gurney,  Hancock, 
Russell,  and  others ; after  which  I will  give  you  my  own  plan,  which  has  been  com- 
mended by  several  distinguished  engineers. 

In  1831,  after  about  seveu  years  spent  in  costly  experiments,  each  more  successful 
than  its  predecessor,  Mr.  Goldsworth  Gurney  produced  three  carriages  for  Sir  Charles 
Dance,  who  established  them  as  a regular  conveyance  between  Gloucester  and  Chel- 
tenham. 

They  ran  regularly  for  four  months,  at  one  shilling  per  passenger ; the  horse 
coaches  having  lowered  their  fares  from  four  shillings  sixpence  to  one  shilling,  for  the 
purpose  of  driving  them  off.  Finding  this  opposition  ineffectual,  the  proprietors  of 
the  horse  coaches  induced  the  trustees  of  the  road  to  lay  upon  it  enormous  masses  of 
broken  stone,  which  stopped  many  of  the  horse  coaches,  caused  them  to  break  their 
harnesses,  forced  their  passengers  to  dismount,  and,  in  several  cases,  made  it  necessary 
to  get  auxiliary  horses.  One  of  the  steam  carriages  ran  over  the  masses  of  stone  to 
Gloucester  and  back,  with  much  difficulty.  Finding  that  they  could  work  while  horse 
coaches  were  interrupted}  it  was  determined  to  continue  running ; but,  on  the  third 
trip,  the  crank  axle  was  broken.  At  the  same  time  Sir  Charles  Dance  learned  that 
the  opposition  had  exerted  sufficient  influence  to  get  fifty-one  turnpike  bills,  all  of  them 
imposing  prohibitory  tolls,  passed  through  parliament,  the  Cheltenham  trust  being  in- 
cluded in  them.  Under  these  dbcouragements.  Sir  Charles  deemed  it  expedient  to 
withdraw  until  the  Legislature  should  see  its  error  and  relieve  the  new  invention  from 
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the  oppresftioti . Mr.  Qumej  petitiooed  to  have  the  tolls  made  equal  to  those  upon 
horse  coaches  carrying  the  same  number  of  passengers.  After  an  elaborate  investiga- 
tion by  a committee,  the  House  of  Commons  passed  a bill  to  adjust  the  tolls  on  this 
principle  of  equality  ; but  the  Lords  rejected  it.  Gurney  again,  in  1834,  renewed  his 
petition  ; the  Commons  passed  a similar  bill,  and  the  Lords  again  rejected  it.  And  to 
this  day  the  prohibitory  tolls  remain. 

Mr.  Walter  Hancock,  from  1831  to  1884,  ran  carriages  from  Paddington  to  the  Bank 
of  England,  paying  about  twice  the  tolls  paid  by  horse  coaches,  and  yet  making 
enough  to  pay  his  expenses,  and  furnish  him  with  means  for  experiments  which  did 
not  result  in  material  improvements.  At  last  he  was  prosecuted  aud*fined  for  running 
without  a license ; the  acts  of  Parliament  being  so  worded  that  he  could  not  obtain 
either  a stage-coach  or  a hackney-coach  license.  Finding  that  he  had  enemies  to  com- 
plain of  him  to  the  magistrates,  he  desisted  from  running. 

In  1834,  Mr.  John  Scott  Russell  built  six  carriages  for  the  Steam  Carriage  Company 
of  Scotland.  They  ran  between  Glasgow  and  Paisley.  Their  best  speed,  when  fully 
loaded,  was  from  seventeen  to  twenty-one  miles  per  hour.  The  road,  as  had  been  the 
case  between  Gloucester  and  Cheltenham,  was,  at  the  Glasgow  end,  soon  loaded  with 
such  masses  of  broken  stone  as  prevented  ordinary  vehicles  from  going  over  it,  not- 
withstanding which  the  best  carriage  }>erformed  the  whole  journey  at  the  average 
speed  of  16.8  miles  per  hour,  and  the  half  of  it  nearest  to  Paisley,  where  there  were 
no  obstructions,  at  the  rate  of  tweuty-one  miles  per  hour.  In  running  over  the  heaps 
of  stone  several  wheels  were  smashed,  and  one  so  badly  that  the  carriage  was  up- 
set, the  boiler  was  smashed  and  exploded,  and  five  persons  were  killed.  Upon  this 
the  trustees  of  the  road,  who  had  caused  the  damage,  and  should  have  been  indicted 
for  manslaughter,  applied  to  the  court  of  sessions,  and  got  an  interdiction  to  stop  the 
whole  five  carriages  from  running.  And  thus  ended  the  enterprise. 

These  acts  of  Parliament,  and  the  refusal  to  amend  them,  and  the  violent  proceed- 
ings upon  the  roads,  and  these  malicious  prosecutions,  are  strong  presumptive  evi- 
dences that  the  enemies  of  this  invention  did  not  deem  it  likely  to  die  a natural  death* 
Had  they  not  feared  that  it  would  be  successful,  they  surely  would  not  have  made  an 
opposition  that  would  be  regarded  as  the  cause  of  the  failure,  and  bring  upon  them- 
selves the  execration  of  all  who  judged  by  the  appearances  of  the  case.  But  we 
have  positive  evidence  that  steam  carriages  could  run  profitably  at  half  the  prices  of 
horse  coaches.  Sir  Charles  Dance  states  as  much  in  a letter  to  Mr.  Gurney,  published 
in  Mr.  Gordon’s  Treatise  on  Locomotion.  Mr.  Farey,  the  well  known  author  of  a trea- 
tise on  the  steam-engine,  after  a thorough  examination,  stated  to  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  his  opinion  that  soon  after  their  introduction  they  would  work  at 
a third  of  the  prices  of  horse  coaches ; and  all  the  eminent  civil  and  mechanical  engi- 
neers who  were  examined,  were  of  opinion  that  they  would  work  for  less  than  half. 
Some  of  them  thought  they  might  work  for  a fifth. 

It  will  be  asked  what  motives  could  induce  such  opposition  ? Sir  William  Moles- 
worth,  in  his  place  in  parliament,  said  that  the  fear  that  steam  carriages  would  super- 
sede horses , and  thus  lower  the  demand  for  horse-feed,  and  the  rent  of  laud,  was  the 
motive  of  the  landlords.  This  is  not  what  we  should  expect  from  a body  like  the 
House  of  Lords,  who  are,  by  their  adulator®,  represented  ns  the  most  enlightened  and 
liberal  body  of  gentlemen  in  the  world;  but  the  fact  that,  for  their  own  advantage 
they  kept  up  a system  of  corn-laws  that  kept  the  price  of  com  twice  as  high  in  Eng- 
land as  it  was  upon  the  continent  for  thirty  years,  forces  us  to  admit  that  they  are  ca- 
pable of  any  rapacity.  They  who  are  disgusted  with  the  peculations  of  a republican 
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commoo  council  may  console  tbemselves  irith  the  reflection  that  it  bears  about  the 
same  relation  to  the  wholesale  operations  of  this  irresponsible  oligarchy,  that  petty 
larceny  bears  to  highway  robbery.  As  to  stable-men,  and  the  rest  whose  petty  inte- 
rests were  in  danger,  their  opposition  was  a matter  of  course. 

Since  the  time  of  those  experiments,  the  prices  of  small  engines  haye  been  lessened  ^ 
and  their  workmanship  and  plans  very  greatly  improved.  In  1840,  Mr.  Norris  of 
Philadelphia  made  several  engines  for  English  railwaySi  and  has  since  made  hundreds 
for  railways  on  the  Continent,  in  competition  with  English  builders;  showing  that, 
even  in  this  country,  prices  have  long  ago  become  cheaper  than  they  then  were  in 
England.  In  the  mean  time  plank  roads  have  been  introduced  to  the  extent  of  many 
thousands  of  miles  in  this  country ; and  these  roads  require  less  than  half  the  motive 
power  that  is  required  upon  the  broken-stone  roads  upon  which  the  English  carriages 
worked.  It  is,  therefore,  probable  that  we  shall  find  them  more  profitable  than  they 
were  in  England,  even  if  we  can  do  no  better  than  to  adopt  their  inventions,  with  such 
improvements  in  the  execution  and  details,  as  the  manufacture  of  locomotives  has  de- 
veloped during  the  past  twenty  years. 

It  is,  however,  said  that  the  railway  has  forever  eclipsed  the  steam  carriage.  This 
het  is  not  clearly  stated ; it  should  be  thus : iron  roads  have  forever  eclipsed  mads 
made  of  soft  and  friable  materials ; and  upon  iron  roads  the  steam  carriage  has  at- 
tained such  astonishing  success  that  superficial  observers  are  blinded  by  it,  and  do  not 
see  that  this  material,  applied  to  the  flat  surface  of  the  common  roadway,  with  im- 
proved grades,  will  insure  a still  more  brilliant  success  to  light  steam  carriages ; their 
speed  will  be  as  great  as  the  railway  steam  carriage,  which  owes  its  origin  and  its 
best  features  to  the  common  road  carriages  of  Trevothik,  Gurney,  and  others  who 
preceded  the  present  locomotive  inventors.  It  is  the  level  hardness  of  the  rail,  and 
not  the  colossal  locomotive,  that  has  given  this  advantage  of  three  to  one  over  horse 
power,  and  crowded  passengers  into  mammoth  trains,  to  prevent  irregularity  and  col- 
lisions. A Jlat  iron  road  would  restore  to  us  the  convenience  of  the  private  carriage, 
and  the  accommodation  stage,  enhanced  by  the  cheapness  and  speed  of  the  locomo- 
tive. 

But  horses,  and  gravel  roads,  and  plank  roads  are  still  used,  notwithstanding  the 
railway,  that  cavillers  rest  upon  to  oppose  all  other  improvement.  And  while  these 
roads  lead  to  the  houses  of  nearly  all,  the  question  should  be,  not  whether  steam  car- 
riages on  Common  roads  can  compete  with  steam  carriages  on  railroads,  but  whether 
steam  carriages  can  compete  with  horses.  This  question  is  answered  by  Gordon’s 
Treatise  on  Elemental  Locomotion,  by  the  Report  of  a select  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  on  steam  carriages,  and  by  numerous  articles  scattered  through  the  scien- 
tific magazines  of  the  time.  And  the  answer  is  positive, — they  can  run  at  less  than 
half  the  cost  of  horses,  and  at  twice  the  speed. 

Thus  far  I have  spoken  of  the  inventions  of  others.  I have  now  the  more  delicate 
task  to  speak  of  my  own.  I found  the  steam  carriage  confessedly  heavy  and  deficient 
in  elasticity.  I endeavored  to  devise  such  a connection  between  the  machinery  and 
the  wheels  as  would  allow  sufficient  action  of  the  springs  to  protect  the  machinery 
from  injury  by  jolting,  without  deranging  its  action  or  producing  a shaking  that  can 
disturb  passengers.  In  this  I have  been  so  successful  as  to  satisfy  all  who  have  fa- 
vored me  with  their  opinions.  I found  that  two,  and  in  most  cases  three,  men  were 
required  to  manage  a carriage.  I have  been  encouraged  to  believe  that  I have  so  ar- 
ranged the  details  that  one  man  can  easily  manage  a carriage.  I found  that  the  piin- 
cigle  of  expansion  was  little  used,  or  entirely  neglected,  so  that  it  was  neceseary  to 
carry  heavy  boilers  and  much  water.  I have  devised  a self-adjusting  cut-ofif,  so  that 
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withoat  the  attention  of  the  manager,  the  steam  will  be  economized  to  the  utmoet, 
and  a light  boiler  made  to  serve.  1 have  made  a connection  between  the  steering 
wheels  and  the  carriage  that  is  thought  to  be  an  improvement ; and,  finally,  I have 
invented  a boiler  which  will  be  light  and  safe ; and  which,  though  it  is  not  so  easily 
judged  of  as  the  other  parts,  is  deemed  likely  to  work  well  I refer  to  reports  of 
committees,  published  in  Appleton’s  Mechanics’  Magazine,  Nov.  1851,  in  whidi  the 
names  of  Messrs.  Dunham,  Copeland,  Bogardus,  well  known  as  mechanical  engineers, 
and  Mr.  James  Stone,  who  buUt  the  machinery  for  Gurney’s  carriages,  bear  favorable 
testimony  to  my  invention. 

There  is  one  point  upon  which  I would  touch.  The  steam  carriage  projectors  have 
generally  concurred  in  the  expectation  that  some  substitute  for  steam  would  be  found, 
more  convenient,  if  not  cheaper.  I have  long  entertained  the  same  view.  In  Apple- 
ton’s Magazine  for  October,  1852,  I published  an  article  in  which  I proposed  to  use 
compressed  air,  in  connection  with  Capt.  Ericsson’s  method  of  applying  heat  The 
successful  result  of  his  engines  confirms  the  view,  and  even  encourages  me  to  hope 
that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  take  in  compressed  air  at  the  stations.  But  the  combi- 
nation of  the  compressed  air  with  his  heaters  is  what  I should  first  try,  because  the 
engines  will  be  the  same  as  for  steam,  and  the  reciprocating  parts  lighter  than  Oapt. 
Ericsson’s  are  made  at  present.  Another  reason  is,  that  the  combination  will  obviate 
the  freezing  which  attends  the  use  of  cold  compressed  air,  and  yet  not  become  so  hot 
as  to  be  inconvenient;  an  objection  which,  I fear,  will  attend  caloric  engines,  unless 
they  work  at  a pressure  so  low  as  to  make  them  too  bulky  for  carriages.  I make 
this  observation  with  a lurking  hope  that  the  ever  active  ingenuity  which  has  already 
got  over  a multitude  of  difficulties,  will  also  overcome  this  one. 

There  are  various  objections  which  ingenious  but  uninformed  men  are  always  stating 
against  steam  carriages.  They  won’t  go  up  hill  without  legs,  toothed  wheels,  or  some- 
thing equivalent ; they  will  smoke ; they  will  make  a noise  like  locomotives ; they 
will  fill  the  streets  with  steam ; they  can’t  be  stopped  quickly ; can’t  be  steered  well ; 
and  so  on  without  end.  When  I look  at  the  patent  contrivances  to  prevent  the  wheels 
from  slipping,  which  even  Gurney  resorted  to,  until  practice  showed  him  that  there 
was  not  the  slightest  need  of  them,  I am  not  at  all  surprised  at  the  doubts  of  mere 
imaginers,  who  never  have  investigated,  nor  even  read  the  history  of  steam  carriages. 
I therefore  take  every  occasion  to  repeat  that  all  these  difficulties,  imaginary  and  real, 
have  vanished  long  ago.  There  is  no  smoke,  visible  steam,  noise,  nor  any  danger; 
they  are,  in  all  respects,  more  agreeable  than  horses,  and  entirely  free  from  the  danger 
of  running  away.  Two  cases,  only,  have  occurred,  in  which  persons  have  been  killed 
by  explosions ; but  these  were  with  boilers  on  the  principle  of  locomotive  boilers, 
which  are,  in  all  respects,  inferior  to  those  of  Gurney  and  Hancock,  which  have  re- 
peatedly been  rent  open  without  the  least  harm  or  even  noise. 

Should  1 have  the  good  fortune  to  obtain  means  to  build  a carriage,  I intend  to  try 
compressed  air,  cold,  hot,  and  lukewarm.  If  it  works  better  than  steam,  as  I think  it 
will,  I shall  use  it ; if  not,  the  soda  butt  and  old  stove  will  be  taken  ofl^  and  a steam 
generator  put  on ; that  will  work  well,  as  we  know  by  the  experience  of  the  English, 
and  the  loss  by  the  experiment  need  not  be  fifty  dollars.  If  it  be  shown  that  any 
elementary  power  is  cheaper  than  horses,  iron  pavements,  which  are  cheaper  than 
macadamized  roads,  will  be  laid  on  the  main  routes ; plank  roads  will  be  multiplied 
in  the  rural  dUtricts;  and  the  improved  roads,  subject  to  little  wear,  will  do  for  the 
steam  carriage  what  good  grading  and  iron  rails  have  done  for  the  locomotive. 

Yours  respectfully,  . 

J.  K.  FISHES. 
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RAILROADS  CEHTERIRO  AT  CHICAGO. 

In  the  May  number  of  the  Merchant^  Magazxnt  we  published  a detailed  statement 
of  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  Chicago  during  the  year  ending  December  81st,  1862, 
and  also  for  a number  of  years,  furnished  to  our  hands  by  the  editors  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune.  By  the  same  authentic  source  we  are  enabled  to  lay  before  our  readers 
some  account  of  the  various  lines  of  railroads  centering  at  Chicago,  which  are  now  in 
process  of  construction.  Four  years  hence,  it  appears  by  this  statement,  the  city  of 
Chicago  will  be  opened  to  every  part  of  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Wisconsin,  and  be  made 
the  commercial  mart  for  the  trade  of  nearly  two  millions  of  people. 

There  are  twelve  trunk  railroads  now  completed  or  in  process  of  construction,  which 
make  Chicago  their  terminating  point,  and  nearly  every  such  road  has  one  or  more 
branches  or  feeders.  The  trunk  roads  are  : — 


Michigan  Central,  to  Detroit Miles  280 

Michigan  Southern,  to  Toledo 246 

Chicago  and  Fort  Wayne 180 

Illinois  Central,  to  Cairo 351 

Chicago  and  Miasissifmi,  to  Alton 280 

Chicago,  Aurora  and  C.  M.  Tract,  to  Quincy 220 

Chicago  and  St.  Charles  Air  Line,  to  Galena 160 

Chicago  and  Galena,  to  Dubuque 200 

Illinois  and  Wisconsin,  to  Fond  du  Lac. 180 

Chicago  and  Rock  Island,  to  Rock  Island 180 

Chicago  and  Cincinnati 280 

Lake  Shore,  to  Milwaukee 90 

Total  number  of  miles  of  trunk  roads  2,646 


Of  the  above  roads,  the  following  is  a statement  of  their  present  condition : — 

Michioam  CiNTRAL — Completed. 

Michigan  Southern — Completed. 

Chicago  and  Fort  Watne.— Contracts  not  yet  let,  but  will  doubtless  be  finished 
within  two  years,  as  the  stock  is  nearly  all  taken.  The  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  and 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  roads,  rely  upon  this  line  as  an  extension  of  their  lines  to  Chicago. 

Illinois  Central,  to  Cairo.— Under  contract,  and  to  be  completed  within  two  years. 

Chicago  and  Mississippi,  to  Alton. — 78  miles  completed,  and  60  miles  under  con- 
tract It  IS  understood  to  be  in  the  hands  of  Eastern  capitalists,  who  will  put  the 
Northern  division  under  contract  as  soon  as  one  of  the  several  lines  already  surveyed 
is  settled  upon. 

Chioaco  and  St.  Charles  Air  Link. — Stock  all  taken  by  Eastern  capitalists,  and 
along  the  line.  It  is  expected  to  have  it  completed  to  Savanna,  on  the  Mississippi, 
1 30  miles,  in  eighteen  months,  and  shortly  thereafter  to  Galena,  80  miles  further 
where  it  terminates. 

Chicago  and  Aurora,  and  Central  Military  Tract. — We  class  these  two  roads  as 
one,  though  built  by  separate  companies,  for  the  reason  that  the  C.  M.  Tract  Road  is 
a direct  continuation  of  the  lino  of  the  Chicago  and  Aurora.  The  whole  is  under  con- 
tract from  Aurora  to  Galesburg,  iu  Knox  county,  160  miles  from  Chicago,  and  will  be 
completed  by  the  1st  day  of  October.  At  Galesburg  it  connects  with  the  Oquawka 
branch  road,  which  will  also  be  conmleted  in  October,  ond  afford  a direct  route  to  the 
Mississippi,  in  Henderson  County.  The  section  lietween  Galesburg  and  Quincy,  the 
southern  terminus,  will  doubtless  be  completed  next  year. 

Chicago  and  Rock  Island  Road. — One  hundred  miles  completed,  and  the  remainder 
under  contract,  to  be  finished  by  the  Ist  day  of  January,  1854. 

Chicago  and  Galena. — Completed  to  Rockford,  and  the  whole  line  under  contract 
to  Galena  and  Dubuque,  and  the  work  in  a state  of  forwardness.  The  iron  is  also 
bought  fur  Uie  line,  and  will  be  laid  down  to  Freeport  by  the  first  day  of  August 
The  section  between  F^reeport  and  Dubuque  is  made  a part  of  the  Galena  Bran^  of 
the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  and  is  to  be  finished  during  the  present  year. 

Illinois  and  Wisconsin  Road. — Contracts  for  the  whole  line  to  Janesville,  and 
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ihence  north  to  Fond  da  Lac,  let  to  responsible  contractors,  the  iron  for  46  miles  bought 
an^artlj  on  hand,  and  the  work  in  a state  of  forwardness.  The  section  from  Chicago 
to  Woodstock,  in  McHenry  County,  60  miles,  to  be  completed  this  year. 

Lake  Shoee  Road. — Stock  all  taken  by  responsible  parties  in  Chicago  and  the  East, 
and  contracts  will  be  let  as  soon  as  the  line  is  located.  It  is  expected  to  have  it  fin< 
ished  to  Milwaukee  some  time  next  year. 

Chioago  and  Cincinnati  Road. — Sixty-six  miles  finished,  and  the  grading  nearly 
done,  and  iron  all  purchased  for  108  miles  more,  between  Richmond.  Ind.,  and  Logans- 
port,  on  the  Wabash  River.  Eo^eers  are  now  engaged  in  locating  the  line  between 
the  latter  place  and  Chicago,  a distance  of  1 06.  miles. 

These  are  all  trunk  roads,  and  we  purpose  briefly  noticing  the  character  of  the 
country  which  they  penetrate  and  open  to  our  market,  and  the  probable  amount  of  the 
staple  articles  of  agriculture  they  will  each  bring  to  our  city  yearly. 

Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  Road. — This  is  a western  continuation  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia and  Ohio  Railroad,  and  is  finished  and  under  contract  to  Fort  Wayne,  180  miles 
from  Chicago.  The  line  between  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  will  pass  through  Allen, 
Whitley,  Kosciusko,  Marshall,  Porter,  and  like  Counties,  in  Indiana — counties  entirely 
devoid  of  railroad  communication  at  this  time,  except  what  is  furnished  to  the  two  last 
by  the  M.  C.  and  M.  S.  Railroads.  By  this  road,  Chicago  will  draw  all  of  the  produce 
from  a point  as  &r  east  as  Marshall  County.  From  Porter  and  Lake  Counties  alone 
it  will  bring  to  our  city  600,000  bushels  of  com,  wheat,  and  oats,  beside  a large  amount 
of  pork. 

Chicago  and  Cincinnati  Road. — ^This  road  is  to  run  in  almost  a direct  line  to  Logans- 
port,  on  the  Wabash  River,  and  thence  via  Richmond  to  Cincinnati.  Logansport  is 
the  center  of  a great  com  and  wheat  region,  and  it  is  not  doubted  that  that  produce 
will  come  to  this  city.  The  present  cost  of  shipping  com  and  wheat  from  that  place 
to  Toledo,  by  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal,  is  12  cents  per  bushel,  and  thence  by  lake 
to  Buffalo,  8 cents.  From  Logansport  to  this  city  the  freight  will  not  be  over  five, 
which  gives  to  this  market  a decided  advantage.  Even  though  it  do  not  draw  from  a 
point  as  far  south  as  the  Wabash  River,  the  country  between  that  point  and  this  will 
produce  surplus  grain  equal  to  full  600,000  bushels,  which  will  find  its  way  to  this 
market.  On  the  line  of  the  road,  sixty  to  eighty  miles  from  here,  there  are  immense 
beds  of  bog  iron  ore,  lying  upon  the  surface,  and  to  be  obtained  merely  for  the  trouble 
of  taking. 

Illinois  Central  (to  Cairo). — ^This  road  is  all  under  contract  to  be  finished  within 
two  years.  It  passes  through  the  counties  of  Cook,  Will,  Iroquois,  Vermillion,  Cham- 
paign, Coles,  Moultry,  Shelby,  Fayette,  Marion,  Clinton,  Washington,  Jefierson,  Perry, 
JVanklin,  Williamson,  Union,  Pulaski,  and  Alexander,  and  will  be  the  channel  for  mar- 
keting all  their  products.  It  also  passes  near  to,  and  will  receive  a portion  of  the  pro- 
ductions of,  Pratt,  Edgar,  Clark,  Cumberland,  Jasper,  Efi^ngbam,  Clay,  Wayne,  Hamil- 
ton, Johnson,  Jackson,  Union  and  Massac  counties.  All  of  the  counties  mentioned  are 
rich  in  soil,  and  many  of  them  are  thickly  populated.  Their  capacity  for  production 
is  immense,  though  it  has  never  been  tested,  for  the  reason  that  they  are  so  far  re- 
moved from  market  that  the  expense  of  transportation  could  not  be  borne.  Within 
four  years  from  this  time,  it  is  reasonable  to  presume  that  the  surplus  grain  that  will 
seek  this  market  from  these  counties,  over  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  will  equal 
4,000,000  bushels,  an  amount  far  below  the  estimates  of  those  engaged  in  building 
the  work. 

Ohioago  and  Mississippi  Road. — ^This  road  passes  through  Will,  Grundy,  Livings- 
ton, McLean,  Logan,  Sangamon,  Macoupin,  and  Madison  counties,  on  an  almost  direct 
line  from  Chicago  to  Alton.  If  the  business  of  the  78  miles,  already  completed,  be  a 
fair  standard  of  judgment,  it  is  not  out  of  the  way  to  estimate  the  receipts  of  grain  in 
this  city  from  it,  at  1,600,000  bushels  each  year.  The  corn  of  McLean  County  is 
nearly  equal  to  that  amount,  at  this  time. 

Ohioago  and  Rook  Isla.vd  Railroad. — This  road  is  now  finished  from  this  city  to 
LaSalle,  100  miles,  and  will  l>e  finished  to  Rock  Island  city  in  one  year.  We  do  not 
suppose  it  will  be  able  to  compete  with  the  canal  for  the  produce  stored  this  side  of 
La  Salle,  but  from  Henry,  Bureau,  and  Rock  Island,  through  which  it  passes,  it  will 
be  the  great  channel  of  trade.  At  Rock  Island,  too,  it  wul  receive  the  produce  of 
the  richest  part  of  Iowa.  We  have  never  heard  an  estimate  below^  2,000,000  of  bush- 
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eU  of  gi^  as  the  amount  this  road  would  bring  to  this  citj  within  two  years  after  its 
eompletion. 

CuicAQo  AXD  Aurora,  and  Central  Military  Tract. — This  roai^asses  through  the 
counties  of  Du  Page,  Kane,  Kendall,  LaSalle,  Bureau,  Stark,  Knox,  Warren,  Henderson, 
McDonough,  Schuyler,  and  Adams,  and  is  contiguous  to  Mercer,  Peoria,  Fulton,  Brown, 
Hancock,  and  Pike  Counties — counties  now  containing  oyer  200,000  inhabitants,  and 
producing  immense  crops  of  grain.  Knox  and  Bureau  Counties  alone,  with  moderate 
cultiyation,  will  produce  millions  of  bushels  of  corn,  wheat,  and  oats.  We  estimate 
the  surplus  productions  of  these  counties,  to  be  marketed  in  Chicago,  four  years  hence, 
at  2,600,000  bushels. 

St.  Charles  Air  Line  Road. — This  road  will  be,  to  some  extent,  the  competitor 
of  the  Chicago  and  Galena  Road.  It  passes  through  Du  I^e,  Kane,  De  Kalb,  Ogl#, 
and  Carroll,  to  Savanna,  on  the  Mississippi  ^iver,  and  besides  being  the  channel  for 
the  trade  of  a portion  of  those  counties,  and  to  some  extent,  all  of  them,  it  will  draw 
a large  amount  from  Iowa.  We  estimate  the  amount  of  produce  that  will  be  brought 
to  this  city,  by  this  road,  at  2,000,000  bushels. 

Chioaoo  and  Galena  Road.  We  have  some  data  for  our  estimates  in  reference  to 
the  future  business  of  this  road.  Last  year  it  was  completed  to  Rockford — not  half 
way  to  Dubuque — and  the  amount  of  flour,  wheat,  corn,  oats,  and  barley,  brought  to 
this  market  by  it,  was  equal  to  2,162,141  bushels.  Within  one  year  it  will  be  extend- 
ed to  the  Mississippi  River  at  Dubuque,  and  at  Savanna — by  the  Savanna  branch— 
also  to  Beloit,  Janesville,  and  Madison,  Wis.,  by  the  Beloit  and  Madison  Branch  Road ; 
and  also  by  another  branch  road,  84  miles  long,  extending  from  Elgin,  up  the  valley 
of  the  Fox  River  to  the  Wisconsin  line.  If  the  present  business  of  this  road  is  nearly 
two  and  a half  millions  of  grain,  it  is  certainly  not  unfair  to  suppose  it  will  be  three 
millions,  after  its  extension  and  branches  are  completed. 

Illinois  and  Wisconsin  Road — ^This  road  runs  northwest  through  Cook,  the  west- 
ern part  of  Lake,  and  the  center  of  McHenry  Counties,  and  thence  to  Janesville  and 
Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.  McHenry  County  alone  will  send  to  market,  over  it,  600,000 
bushels  of  grain,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  as  much  more  will  be  made  up  by 
other  counties,  making  1,000,000  bushels  altogether. 

Lake  Shore  Road. — This  road  is  designed  for  travel,  and  we  are  not  confident  that  it 
will  bring  to  our  city  any  amount  of  giin. 

Taking  our  estimates  as  reasonable,  the  amount  of  grain  that  will  be  brought  to 
Chicago  for  shipment,  four  years  hence,  by  the  various  lines  of  raiboad,  may  be  stated 
as  follows : — 


Hlinois  Central bushels.  4,000,000 

Chicago  and  Galena 8,000,000 

Chicago,  Aurora,  and  C.  M.  Tract 2,600,000 

Chicago  and  Rock  Island 2,000,000 

Chicago  and  St  Charles  Air  Line 2,000,000 

Chicago  and  Mississippi 1,600,000 

Illinois  and  Wisconsin. 1,000,000 

Chicago  and  Fort  Wayne 600,000 

Chicago  and  Cincinnati 600,000 


Total  grain  from  railroads  11,000,000 

Add  present  canal  receipts 8,000,000 


And  we  have  as  the  probable  gross  receipts  of  every  descrip- 
tion of  grain,  by  Chicago,  in  1867 20, OC 0,000 


This  may  seem  large,  but  it  is  our  earnest  conviction  that  the  result  will 'prove  the 
estimate  to  be  small.  When  the  late  Judge  Henry  Brown,  in  a public  address  in  this 
citv,  in  1846,  declared  his  belief  that  children  were  then  born  who  would  live  to  see 
Chicago  with  200,000  inhabitants,  and  the  State  of  Illinois  with  4,000,000,  it  was 
deemed  the  conclusion  of  rather  an  active  imagination;  but  were  any  one,  at  this  time, 
to  predict  less  than  the  Judge,  he  would  be  deemed  a dull  conservative,  not  adapted 
to  this  progressive  age.  For  if  Cincinnati  has  gained  120,000  inhabitants  within  16 
years,  why  may  not  Chicago,  with  i(e  ten  fold  advantages,  gain  160,000  within  twenty 
years! 
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PASSAGES  OF  CAIiFOREIA  STEAMERS. 


The  Placer  Time$  and  Trantcript  has  obtained  from  the  books  of  the  Merchints  * 
Exchange  at  San  Francisco,  the  average  passages  of  the  different  steamers  plying  be- 
tween that  port  and  Panama  and  San  Juan,  as  far  back  as  January  Ist,  1S52,  and  ob- 
tained the  passages  which  each  have  made  since  that  time. 

The  following  list  will  show  not  only  the  number  of  days  occupied  by  each  steamer 
on  their  different  passages  from  San  Juan  or  Panama  to  this  port,  but  the  number  of 
trips  each  has  made  within  the  last  It  months. 


P.  M.  S.  8.  Co.’a 

Steamers. 

Onldpn  . 

John  L.  Stevens 

Oregon 

Panama 

Northerner 

California 

Republic 

Columbia 

Isthmus 

Columbus 

Carolina 

Fremont 

Constitution 

dan  Juan  Steamers. 

Sierra  Nevada 

Brother  Jonathan 

Pacific 

14 

N.  y.  At  C.  Steamers. 

Cortes 

Winfield  Scott 

14 

No.  of  days 

eadi  trip 

from  Panama  to  San  Francisco. 

13 

18 

12 

11 

18  . 

12 

, , 

, , 

, , 

, , 

14 

14 

16 

16 

15 

16 

16A 

, , 

, , 

20 

17 

15 

16 

14 

17 

18 

16 

16 

16 

16 

17 

164 

17 

16 

17 

, , 

, , 

20 

. » 

17 

19 

28 

21 

26 

24 

•• 

•• 

2b 

of  days  IVom  San  Joan  to  San  Frandtco. 

• • 

, , 

, , 

14 

• . 

18 

12 

12 

12 

12 

18 

18 

18 

18 

16 

. of  days  from  Panama  to  San  Francisco. 

, , 

15 

16 

14 

14 

16 

14 

17 

18 

14 

18 

14 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  number  of  steamers  belonging  to  each  line  now 
plying  along  the  Pacific  coast,  their  tonnage,  the  probable  average  number  of  days 
4»ccupied  by  each  in  making  their  trips  to  the  port  of  San  Francisco. 


PACinO  MAIL  STEAMERS. 

NamAS.  Captain. 

Golden  Gate C.  P.  Patterson 

John  L.  Stephens R.  H.  Pearson 

Oregon A.  V.  H.  JiCroy 

Panama W.  H.  Hudson 

Northerner J.  B.  G.  Ishara 

California R.  L.  Whiting 

Republic .Allan  McLane 

Columbia* W.  A.  Dali 

Isthmus T.  A.  Harris 

Columbus Ed.  Melius 

Carolina 

Fremont* A.  M.  Burns 

Constitution J.  M.  Dow 


Average  passage. 

Tonnage. 

Bays. 

2,600 

124 

3,000 

. . • 

1,400 

164 

1,600 

16 

1,600 

16 

1,600  . 

164 

1,100 

18 

800 

184 

900 

22 

800 

24 

700 

26 

800 

26 

800 

. . 

NICARAGUA  STEAMERS. 


Sierra  Nevada J.  H.  Blethen 2,200 

Brother  Jonathan C.H.  Baldwin 2,000 

Pacific C.  P.  Seabury .... 


NEW  YORK  AND  CAUFORNIA  STEAMERS. 


Winfield  Scott 
Cortes 


12 

18 


14 

14i 


• Now  plying  lo  Oregon. 
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STATISTICS  OF  LIFE  AND  DEATH  ON  THE  RAILROAD. 


It  is  stated  that  the  Dumber  of  persons  killed  or  injured  on  the  railroads  of  New 


York,  daring  the  last  year,  was  six  or  seTen  times  greater,  in  proportion  to  the  whole 
number  convey ed,  than  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Rritain  and  Ireland.  The 
following  comparison  of  the  casualties  upon  the  railroads  of  both  countries,  during  the 
year  1852,  condensed  from  the  latest  official  returns,  eidiibits  at  a glance  the  great 
inferiority  of  New  York  raUroad  management : — 


Number  of  passengers 
Passengers  killed  . . . 
Employees  killed  . . . 
Others  killed 

Total  killed  .... 
Passengers  injured  • . 
Employees  injured  . . 
Others  injured  ...... 

Total  injured  . . . 
Total  killed  .... 

Killed  and  injured. . . , 


Great  Britain. 

New  York. 

89,185,729 

7.440,658 

82 

26 

120 

60 

64 

162 

216 

228 

880 

82 

79 

89 

27 

94 

486 

265 

216 

248 

702 

518 

This  table,  when  analyzed,  will  show  the  following  comparative  statement  of  casu- 
alties upon  the  railroads  of  the  two  countries,  in  proportion  to  the  whole  number  of 
persons  traveling : — 

Great  Britain.  New  Vurk. 


Passengers  killed 

1 

in 

2,785.491 

1 

in 

286,179 

Employees  killed 

1 

in 

742,797 

1 

in 

124,010 

Others  killed 

1 

in 

1,892,714 

1 

in 

45.929 

Passengers  injured 

1 

in 

234,568 

1 

in 

90,789 

Employees  injured 

1 

in 

1,128,427 

1 

in 

88,603 

Others  injured 

in 

8,801,828 

1 

in 

79,155 

Total  killed 

1 

in 

412,665 

1 

in 

48,454 

Total  injured 

in 

188,406 

1 

in 

28,078 

Killed  aud  injured 

1 

in 

126,873 

1 

in 

17,425 

PROGRESS  OF  RAILROADS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  EUROPE. 
According  to  Mr.  Kennedy,  the  late  Superintendent  of  the  Census,  the  following  was 
the  condition  of  affairs  on  the  31st  of  December,  1851 


Cost  of  completed  roads  in  United  States $872,770,000 

Probable  cost  of  those  in  progress 220,000,000 

Total $592,770,000 


An  immense  sum,  it  is  true,  and  yet  not  so  great  when  the  vast  results  are  considered. 

For  the  purpose  of  comparison  with  the  foregoing,  the  subjoined  statement  has  been 
prepared,  showing  the  number  of  miles  of  railroads,  with  their  cost,  according  to  the 
most  generally  received  authorities  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe  in  which  those  im- 
provements have  been  to  any  considerable  extent  introduced : — 


Great  Britain  and  Ireland ..  

Miles. 

6,890 

Aggregate. 

$1,218,000,000 

825,875,000 

Cost  p.r  mil.. 
♦ 177,000 

German  States,  includ’g  Prussia  <k  Austria 

5,832 

61,000 

France 

1,018 

288,900,000 

254,000 

Belgium  

532 

46,288,000 

49,000 

Russia 

200 

15,000,000 

76,000 

Italy 

170 

16,000,000 

88,000 

Total 

14,142 

11,869,068,000 

The  preceding  table  was  made  before  the  opening 

of  the  railway  from  St.  Peters- 
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burg  to  Moscow,  which,  being  400  miles  in  length,  would  add  largely  to  these  statistiea 
80  far  as  refers  to  Russia.  In  France  also,  during  the  past  season,  1,500  miles  of  rail^ 
way,  in  addition  to  the  number  stated  in  the  tabic,  were  opened,  making  the  whole 
extent  of  railway  in  that  country,  in  July  last,  about  2,600  miles ; and  it  is  expected 
that  during  the  ensuing  year,  1,800  miles  additional  will  be  completed. 

By  these  statistics  it  is  made  to  appear  that  the  average  cost  of  European  railroads 
was  1130,800  per  mile.  The  average  cost  of  American  railroads  completed  previous 
to  the  commencement  of  the  present  year,  was  $84,807  per  mile.  The  excess  of  ex- 
penditure, therefore,  in  the  construction  of  European  roads  over  those  in  the  United 
States,  is  |95,993  per  mile,  or  about  280  per  cent ; but  it  may  be  remarked  that  the 
estimated  average  cost  of  construction  in  the  United  States  of  all  the  roads  completed 
and  in  progress  does  not  exceed  $27,800  per  mile,  so  that  the  actual  excess  is  $103,000 
per  mile. 

The  foregoing  statements  develop  the  striking  fact  that  the  United  States  possess 
an  extent  of  railroad  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  rest  of  the  world  combined ; and,  at 
our  present  rate  of  progression,  we  are  likely  in  a few  years  far  to  exceed  it 

But  still  later.  On  the  Ist  of  January,  1858,  the  aggregates  with  regard  to  railroads 
in  the  United  States  were  as  subjoined: — 


Miles  In  operation 12,226 

Miles  in  progress 12,C81 

On  the  Ist  of  January,  1852,  the  results  were  as  follows  — 

Miles  in  operation 10,843 

Miles  in  progress 10,898 


These  facts  display  an  extraordinary  increase.  The  following  table  shows  the  num- 
ber of  miles  of  railroad  in  operation,  and  in  course  of  construction,  in  each  State  of  the 
Union,  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1858 : — 


No.  mis.  In  No.ral8.in 


State. 

operation. 

progress. 

Total. 

Maine  

394 

Ill 

605 

New  Hampshire. 

500 

42 

542 

Vermont 

427 

... 

427 

Massachusetts  . . 

1,140 

66 

1,206 

Rhode  Island  . . . 

50 

82 

82 

Connecticut 

627 

198 

825 

New  York 

2,123 

924 

8.047 

New  Jersey  . . . 

264 

86 

389 

Pennsylvania  . . . 

1,244 

908 

2,147 

Delaware 

16 

11 

27 

Marvland 

621 

• • • 

621 

Virginia  . , . . 

624 

610 

1,234 

North  Carolina.. 

249 

248 

497 

South  Carolina. . 

699 

296 

896 

Georgia 

867 

691 

1,648  i 

State. 

No.  mis.  In  No.  nils.lu 
operation,  progress. 

Total. 

Florida  .... 

....  23 

. . . 

28 

Alabama .. . 

....  286 

728 

964 

Mississippi  . 

....  96 

875 

970 

Louisiana . . 

....  68 

200 

263 

Texas  

. . . • 82 

... 

82 

Tennessee  .. 

....  186 

609 

694 

Kentucky  . . 

94 

661 

765 

Ohio  ...... 

....  1,885 

1,766 

3,140 

Indiana  .... 

766 

979 

1,784 

Michigan  .. . 

. . . 427 

... 

427 

Illinois 

....  296 

1,77* 

2,068 

Missouri.. . . 

....  ... 

616 

616 

Wisconsin  .. 

....  60 

470 

620 

Total 

...  18,266 

12,681  *6,947 

RAILROAD  PROGRESS  IN  THE  SOUTHERN  STATES. 

The  progress  of  the  railway  system  in  the  South  is  briefly  yet  satisfactorily  exhibited 
in  the  following  article  from  a cotemporary : — 

Virginia  is  extending  its  lines  from  the  seaboard  to  the  Ohio  and  the  Tennessee ; on 
the  one  hand  by  the  Covington  and  Ohio  Railroad  toward  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  Chi- 
cago, and  St.  Louis,  and  on  the  other  hand  by  the  Virginia  and  Tennejsee  Railroad 
and  its  connections  toward  Knoxville,  Chattanooga,  Nashville,  Memphis,  and  the  whole 
Southwest  Alreadv  its  complete  roads  measure  six  hundred  miles,  and  those  now  in 
progress  six  hundred  miles  more. 

North  Carolina,  t(K),  is  pressing  on  toward  the  West  and  forming  connections  with 
the  great  lines  of  Virginia  by  the  Roanoke  Valley  Railroad,  and  with  those  of  South 
Carolina  by  the  Central  Railroad,  uniting  with  the  Charlotte  and  South  Carolina  Rail- 
road near  the  State  line;  and  the  Wilmington  and  Manchester  Railroad  opens  to  its 
chief  port  the  riches  that  erstwhile  have  raised  Charleston  to  its  lofty  position.  The 
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oompAeted  lines  in  this  State  measure  two  hundred  and  eighty  miles,  and  those  pro- 
gressing some  five  hundred  miles  additional. 

In  l^uth  Carolina  and  Georgia,  from  Charleston  toward  Mobile  and  New  Orleans, 
and  toward  Nashville  and  Memphb,  the  lines  withm  this  State  are  complete.  In  the 
northern  part  of  this  State  but  few  places  are  wanting  in  railroad  accommodations. 
Soon  she  wUl  scale  the  Blue  Ridge.  Georgia  has  two  lines  crossing  the  State  and 
uniting  with  the  roads  of  Tennessee  and  Alabama,  and  two  others  are  in  progress ; the 
one  from  Savannah  to  Albany  on  the  Flint  River^  and  the  other  from  Brunswick  to 
Tallahassee  and  several  points  in  the  Southwest  portion  of  the  State. 

The  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Railroad,  in  Florida,  is  a grand  conception,  and  will  form  the 
highway  of  a Commerce  now  endangered  by  the  treacherous  shoals  and  rocks  of  her 
Southern  point.  Other  railroads  Will  seek  her  harbors,  from  Montgomery,  from  Ogle- 
thorpe, and  other  points  north  of  her  western  territorial  extension. 


DIVIDENDS  ON  RAILROAD  STOCKS  IN  BOSTON. 

We  give  below  a statement  of  the  dividends  paid  or  payable  on  Railroad  stocks,  in 


July,  1863 : — 

Capital.  DivideixL 

Amount. 

Berkshire 

8.205  shares. 

$5,600 

Boston  and  Lowell 

1,830,000 

8 

54,900 

Bmton  and  Maine 

4,165,700 

4 

168,228 

Boston  and  Providence 

3,160,000 

8 

94,800 

Boston  and  Worcester 

4,600,000 

167,600 

Cape  Cod  Branch 

5,000  shares, 
21,482  shares. 

12 

10,000 

Cheshire  (preferred) 

12 

42,964 

Eastern 

2,850,000 

8 

85,500 

Eastern,  N.  H. 

492,600 

8 

14,776 

Fall  River 

1,050,000 

4 

42,000 

Fitchburg 

8,540,000 

8 

106,200 

Lexington  and  West  Cambridge  (preferred). . . 

120,000 

8 

8,600 

Manchester  and  Lawrence 

800,000 

H 

28,000 

Pittsfield  and  North  Adams 

450,000 

8 

18,500 

Rutland  (6 cent  preferred) 

Stoughton  Branch 

675,000. 

8 

17,260 

85,400 

8A 

2,989 

10,000 

Taunton  Branch 

250,000 

4 

Western 

5,150,000 

H 

180,250 

Worcester  and  Nashua 

1,800,000 

n 

40,500 

$1,076,564 

ERICSSON’S  CALORIC  ENGINE. 

A late  number  of  SilUman't  Journal  of  ArU  and  Sciences,  contains  an  investigation 
of  Ericsson's  Caloric  Engine,  by  William  A.  Nortok,  Esq.  The  conclusions  of  the 
author  are  thus  summed  up ; — 

1.  That  Ericsson's  Hot  Air  Engine,  as  compared  with  the  condensing  marine  steam 
engine,  in  its  most  economical  operation,  has  shown  the  ability  to  do  the  same  work 
with  the  use  of  from  one-sixth  to  one-third  less  fuel ; and,  that  if  its  full  estimated 
power  should  hereafter  be  developed,  the  saving  effected  would  be  70  per  cent. 

2.  That  for  the  same  actual  power,  its  weight  is  about  three  times  as  great  as  that 
of  the  marine  steam  engine,  and  that  in  case  its  estimated  power  should  be  obtained, 
its  weight  would  be  as  much  os  30  per  cent  greater. 

3.  That,  in  respect  to  the  space  occupied  by  the  engines  and  coal,  the  advantage  is 
decidedly  in  favor  of  the  steam  engine. 

4.  That  the  great  weight  of  the  engine,  in  proportion  to  the  power  developed,  must 
prevent,  for  the  present,  the  realization  of  a high  speed  in  the  propulsion  of  vessels . 
At  the  same  time  it  is  to  be  admitted  that  the  full  estimated  power  is  adequate  to 
the  production  of  high  velocities.  Time  alone  can  decide  the  question,  whether  or 
not  this  maximum  power  is  really  obtainable. 

5.  The  great  weight  of  the  engine,  and  space  occupied  by  it  in  its  present  form, 
will,  in  all  probability,  prevent  its  adoption  for  the  purpose  of  inland  navigation  and 
railroad  locomotion,  in  preference  to  the  steam  engine.  If  used  as  a land  engine,  the 
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featares  will  be  leas  objectionable ; accordingly  it  is  only  in  this  form  of  application, 
and  in  those  cases  of  marine  navigation  in  which  speed  is  likely  to  be  sacrificed  to 
economy  of  fuel,  that  the  caloric  engine  may  be  confidently  expected  to  achieve 
decided  triumphs  over  the  condensing  steam  engine. 

Although  this  discussion  has  brought  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  new  motor  is 
not  likely  to  equal  the  extravagant  expectations  which  are  so  widely  entertained  with 
regard  to  its  capabilities,  still  it  must  be  freely  conceded  that  the  inventum  of  a new 
engine  in  respect  to  which  A just  claim  to  superiority  over  the  steam  engine  can  be 
asserted,  in  any  particular,  is  a great  achievement,  and  that  the  ingenuity  and  me- 
chanical skill  displayed  in  the  invention  and  construction  of  the  Caloric  Engine  cannot 
be  too  highly  extolled. 


STEAMBOAT  BUILDING  IN  PITTSBURG. 

For  the  half  year  ending  on  the  let  inst.,  there  were  twenty-six  steamers  built  and 
registered  at  the  port  of  Pittsburg,  comprising  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  6,680  91-95. 
During  the  month  of  January  there  were  entered  at  the  Custom  house  two  steamers, 
in  February  two,  in  March  seven,  in  April  five,  in  May  three,  and  in  June  seven. 
There  are  now  live  in  the  course  of  completion  within  the  city  limits,  and  fifteen  in 
Tarious  yards  near  the  city.  Within  tlie  same  time,  ten  keels,  flats,  and  barges,  have 
been  built  and  registered. 


JOURNAL  OF  MINING  AND  MANUFACTURES. 

THE  STATIONERT  BUSINESS  IV  VEW  TORE,  AVD  THE  MANUFACTURE  IN  THE 

UNITED  STATES. 

The  stationery  importing  business  in  the  city  of  New  York  amounts  to  a very  con- 
siderable figure,  there  being  but  little  foreign  stationery  brought  into  the  United 
States  other  than  what  comes  to  this  port 

The  principal  importers  in  the  ciiy  are  Messrs.  Herts  Brothers,  R.  Bainbridge 
Co.,  Basset,  Abom  & Mosley,  Ames,  Herrick  <k  Barnes,  Wm.  A.  Wheeler  A Co.,  Mark 
Levy  A Brother.  The  value  of  the  merchandise  imported  by  these  houses  amounts, 
from  England,  to  $1,200,000  per  annum,  comprising  principally  laid  and  wove  papers 
envelops,  parchments,  drawing  and  Bristol  boards,  Ac.,  Ac. 

The  value  imported  from  France  and  Germany  per  annum  is  $1,500,000,  which  is 
principally  in  fancy  articles  appertaining  to  the  stationery  business,  such  as  fancy  note 
papers  and  envelops,  papier-mache  articles,  letter  clips,  inkstands,  paper  weights,  and 
an  indefinite  list  of  other  articles. 

Metallic  pens  form  quite  a large  item  in  this  list.  Of  these,  Herts  Brothers  and  Jo- 
seph Gillott  are  the  largest  importers  in  the  United  States. 

The  amounts  above  stated  are  according  to  an  estimate  made  by  Herts  Brothers, 
and  are  no  doubt  near  the  figure,  although  diflering  widely  from  the  statements  of  the 
treasury  commercial  report.  In  the  official  statements  for  the  year  ending  June  80, 
1861,  the  total  amount  of  the  imports  of  paper  and  articles  of  the  manufacture  thereof 
into  the  United  States — the  list  embracing  antiquarian,  imperial,  super-royal,  royal, 
Ac.,  medium,  cap,  demy,  and  other  writing  papers,  folio  and  quarto  post,  bank  and 
bank-note  paper,  binders*,  box,  pasteboards,  Ac.,  copper-plate  printing  and  drawing 
paper,  playing  cards,  articles  and  wares  of  papier  mache,  paper  hangings,  paper  and 
fancy  boxes,  blank  books,  and  manufactures  of  paper  unspecified — is  given  at  only  - 
$947,971. 

The  firms  named  have  also,  in  connection  with  their  transactions  in  foreign  station- 
ery, a very  large  business  in  papers  and  envelops  manufactured  in  this  country,  of  the 
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rise  and  present  cooditioo  of  which  manufacture  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  gire  a brief 
notice  here. 

It  was  about  1726  that  paper  mills  were  first  set  up  in  the  colonies,  the  manufacture 
beiog  commenced  nearly  simultaneously  in  New  England  and  Pennsylvania.  To  en- 
courage the  adventurers  in  that  province,  the  Assembly  of  Massachusetts  Bay  granted, 
by  act,' to  Daniel  Henchman  and  others  the  right  of  making  paper,  on  condition  that 
within  fifteen  months  they  should  make  140  reams  of  brown  and  60  reams  of  printing 
paper.  But  as  this  was  one  of  the  articles  which  England  conld  supply  to  the  colo- 
nies, the  home  government  was  very  decidedly  opposed  to  the  attempt  of  Massachu- 
setts Bay  to  make  it  for  herself.  It  was  a source  of  much  and  long-continued  grief  to 
the  statesmen  of  the  mother  country,  that  instead  of  confining  their  efforts  to  the  pro- 
duction of  agricultural  articles,  naval  stores,  Ac.,  the  perverse  provincialists  would 
persist  in  making  paper,  along  with  hats,  articles  of  iron  and  other  metals,  sundry 
cloths,  Ac. 

The  manufacture  of  paper,  however,  continued  and  increased  up  to  the  Revolution, 
and  was,  of  course,  much  stimulated  at  that  period,  first,  by  the  attempt  to  tax  it — the 
protests  and  arguments  against  which  most  alone  have  consumed  many  reams  ; the 
people,  seeing  their  right  of  frtt  writing  invaded,  vindicated  the  right  by  unwonted 
chirographic  indulgence,  and  all  u]>on  unstamped  paper.  Second,  by  the  vast  number 
of  political  tracts,  and  other  publications  elicited  by  the  general  controversy ; and 
third,  by  the  cessation  of  imports  during  the  war. 

In  1791,  Hamilton,  in  his  report  on  manufactures,  states  the  domestic  manufacture 
as  sufficient  to  supply  in  a considerable  degree  the  wants  of  the  country,  and  it  ap- 
pears that  there  were,  about  that  time,  48  paper  mills  in  operation  in  Pennsylvania. 

In  1810  the  value  of  paper  made  in  the  country  was  about  12,000,000,  about  which 
time  a deficiency  of  raw  material,  from  whatever  cause,  began  to  be  experienced,  and 
the  manufacturers  were  obliged  to  resort  to  Europe  for  supplies  of  rags.  Up  to  1820, 
although  the  number  of  mills  increased  in  proportion  to  the  increased  amount  of  book 
and  newspaper  printing,  very  little  improvement  was  made  in  the  manufacture,  either 
by  the  introduction  of  superior  machinery  to  that  before  used,  or  otherwise. 

Between  1820  and  1830  efforts  were  made,  with  rather  Indifferent  success,  to  intro- 
duce machinery  such  as  was  then  in  use  in  several  European  countries.  About  1830, 
however,  machines  answering  the  desired  purpose  were  made  in  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut,  and  soon  came  into  general  use.  From  that  time,  the  advance  in  the 
paper  manufacture  has  more  than  kept  pace  with  the  increased  demand  from  the 
rapid  enlargement  of  the  newspaper,  book  publishing,  and  job- printing  business.  The 
improvement  has  extended  as  well  to  quality  as  quantity,  and  it  is  thought  that  the 
finish  of  American  papers  is  now  equal  to  any  in  the  world. 

The  federal  government  has  always  sought  to  encourage  the  manufacture  of  paper, 
by  a duty  laid  for  protection,  and,  until  the  tariffs  of  1842  and  1846,  by  admitting  the 
raw  material  free.  The  former  tariff  laid  a specific  duty  of  one-quarter  of  a cent  per 
pound  on  rags,  and  the  latter  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  6 per  cent 

With  the  extension  of  the  manufacture  in  the  United  States,  the  import  gradually 
decreased  from  the  organization  of  the  government  downward  until  about  1846,  when 
it  was  supposed  that,  excepting  paper  bangings,  the  total  import  of  papers  was  not 
two  per  cent  of  the  amount  consumed  in  the  United  States.  Since  that  time, 
however,  there  has  been  a large  increase  in  the  import  of  several  kinds  of  paper. 

The  value  of  paper  made  in  Connecticut  in  1852  was,  according  to  Pitkin,  $546,000. 
In  1840  it  was,  by  the  United  States  census  accounts,  $660,500.  There  were  in 
1840,  in  the  United  States,  426  paper  making  establishments,  employing  a capital  of 
$4,745,239,  and  4,726  men,  and  yielding  an  annual  product  of  $6,153,092.  Massachu- 
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setts  bad  82  of  the  mills,  and  fiirDished  $1,716»680  of  the  product  The  Taloe  of  ra^^ 
imported  into  the  XJuited  States  in  1832  was  1466,387,  and  in  1861  there  were  im< 
ported  26,094,071  lbs.,  valued  at  §903,747.  These  rags  are  brought  chiefly  from  Italy 
and  Trieste. 

Within  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  there  has  been  a larger  proportional  increase  of 
mills  in  the  hliddle  and  Western  States  than  in  the  Eastern,  but  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut  still  supply  much  the  largest  portion  of  the  domestic  papers  sold  in  New 
York. 

The  envelops  of  home  make  sold  in  New  York  are  mostly  her  own.  Mr.  Gea  H, 
Bell  is  the  principal  manufacturer,  employ  ipg  fifty  hands,  and  turning  out  sixty  mil- 
lions  of  envelops  per  annum. 

The  increase  of  imports  may  be  in  part  due  to  alterations  of  the  tariff,  but  is  prob- 
ably quite  a^  nmeh  the  effect  of  the  increasing  circulation  of  cheap  books  and  cheap 
newspapers,  conjoined  with  the  late  reductions  in  the  rates  of  postage.  Apart  from 
the  greater  amount  of  paper  consumption  in  printing  thereby  occasioned,  the  intelli- 
gential  effect  has  had  a wonderful  influence  upon  the  use  of  writing  paper,  metallic 
pens,  ink,  and  envelops.  Without  inquiring  how  much  the  demand  for  foolscap  has 
been  augmented  by  the  enlargement  of  the  class  of  authors,  published  and  unpublish- 
ed, the  effect  upon  the  social  literature  of  the  country  has  been  most  astonishing. 
The  people  have  become  a body  of  letter-writers — we  are  a nation  of  correspondents. 
We  are  the  most  locomotive  people  in  the  world ; and  wherever  we  go,  the  sealed 
missives  are  perpetually  flying  to  and  fro  upon  our  track.  Journeying,  even  alone, 
has  lost  most  of  that  idea  of  separation  and  lonetomeness  which  once  attached  to  it 
We  remove  days’  journeys  from  others,  and  yet  seem  to  be  almost  in  their  very 
presence.  Uncle  Sam  has  found  every  step  in  the  way  of  cheap  postage  completely 
successful,  and  has  ample  encouragement  to  undertake  even  the  penny  idea.  Let  him 
go  on;  there  is  no  simpler  method  of  increasing  the  happiness  and  comfort  of  a people 
than  by  enlarging  the  use  of  writing  materials  among  them ; and  there  is  hardly  a 
better  n^easnre  of  the  prosperity  of  a people  than  is  afforded  in  the  statistics  of  its 
stationery  consumption. 


THE  mmNQ  3IA0AZ1NE. 

This  is  a new  publication,  the  first  number  of  which  was  published  on  the  first  of 
July,  by  WiLUAM  J.  Tennet.  It  is  devoted  exclusively  to  the  mming  interests  qf 
the  country.  The  first  paper  is  a brief  introduction  by  the  editor,  stating  the  plan 
and  objects  of  the  work,  then  follows  **  The  Report  to  the  Legislature  of  California, 
on  the  Geology  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  by  Pn»f.  John  B.  Trask ; the  first  of  an  import 
tant  and  valuable  series  of  articles  upon  the  “Mines  and  Mineral  Resources  of 
America,”  commencing  with  the  New  England  States,  and  giving  the  minerals  of  each 
successively;  “The  Report  on  the  Shelburn  Lead  Mine  in  New  Hampshire,”  by 
Prof.  James  T.  Hodge ; an  article  on  the  “ Cumberland  Coal  Region,”  in  Maryland  ; 
and  the  “ Report  on  the  Mine  of  the  North  Carolina  Copper  Company,”  by  Dr.  Cbas. 
T.  Jackson. 

The  papers  occupy  the  first  portion  of  the  number,  after  which  follow  journals  of 
the  mining  laws  and  regulations  of  various  companies;  of  gold  mining  operations,  of 
copper  mining  operations,  of  silver  and  lead,  of  iron  and  zinc,  of  coals  and  collieries, 
of  quarries,  and  concluding  with  miscellaneous  articles  of  interest,  besides  a monthly 
review  of  the  commercial  aspect  of  the  mining  interest  of  the  country. 

The  value  of  a work  of  this  kind  to  the  mining  interest,  and  to  those  who  desire 
information  relative  to  the  resources  of  the  United  States,  cannot  be  too  highly  appro* 
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dated.  It  ie  designed  tp  serve  as  a standard  national  work  on  the  subject,  which  maj 
be  referred  to  with  certainty  and  confidence,  for  counsel  and  direction.  In  the  hands 
of  its  experienced  and  able  editor,  we  can  recommend  it  as  a work  worthy  of  the  sup* 
port  and  approbation  of  the  public.  It  is  issued  in  a very  handsome  style,  and  im- 
portant mining  operations  are  illustrated  with  well  executed  cuts.  The  subscription 
price  is  five  dollars  per  annum. 


THE  METALS  OF  THE  SIERRA  EEVADA. 

"We  take  the  following  extracts  from  Prof.  Trask’s  report,  recently  made  to  the  Leg- 
islature of  California,  on  the  geology  of  that  great  mountain  range  that,  forms  the 
eastern  boundary  of  that  State : — 

Quartz  Mining.— of  the  quartz  formations  the  Prof,  says : — **  The  comparative  range 
of  country  whiidi  they  pass  through,  cannot  be  considered  as  amounting  to  more  than 
l-i2th  of  the  width  of  the  mountain  range.  The  area  that  it  occupies  is  also  very 
small  compared  to  the  rocks  they  pass  through,  being  composed  of  small  veins  and 
dikes,  cutting  other  formations,  &th  igneous  and  sedimentary.  The  largest  masses 
of  the  rock  are  found  in  form  of  dikes,  which  are  at  times  nearly  continuous  above  the 
surface  for  miles — in  other  cases  interrupted  at  short  distances.  The  largest  ever  ob- 
served by  the  author  did  not  exceed  forty  yards  in  width,  while  the  principal  forma- 
tion adjacent,  and  through  which  it  passed,  was  nearly  as  many  miles.” 

Alluding  to  the  idea  heretofore  entertained  that  all  metallic  veins  are  referable  to 
one  age,  which  is  now  found  to  be  incorrect,  it  is  said — 

" That  the  value  of  these  veins  will  be  found  in  the  relative  age  which  they  main- 
tain to  the  rocks  with  which  they  are  found  in  connection,  being  modified  as  their  pass- 
age is  found  to  be  through  igneous  or  sedimentary  rocks. 

**  This  suggestion  is  made,  in  the  hope  that  less  disappointment  may  be  experienced 
by  those  who  seek  a profitable  and  laudable  employment  in  those  branches  of  indus- 
try, and  also  to  check,  in  some  measure,  those  hasty  and  inconsiderate  generalizations, 
that  once  promised  to  blast  the  most  briUiant  prospects  of  the  State.  Two  years  since, 
this  opinion  was  maintained  and  also  made  public,  and  the  estimate  then  made  of  the 
probable  fate  of  a large  portion  of  those  who  had  embarked  in  these  speculations  was 
predicated,  in  part,  on  these  grounds.  How  far  that  pre^nosis  has  proved  true,  the 
public  can  best  judge.  Another,  and  an  important  point  in  this  subject,  is  the  associ- 
ation of  the  metal  with  other  minerals  in  the  vein.  A large  portion  of  the  gold  in 
these  veins  is  frequently  combined  with  other  minerals,  most  of  which  are  of  a com- 
jiound  character — as  the  oxides  of  iron,  and  also  its  sulphurets  (pyritea) 

**  It  must  be  seen,  then,  that  one  general  and  indiscriminate  treatment  of  ores  must 
not  only  prove  annoying  in  the  results  that  are  obtained,  but  highly  disastrous  in  the 
extraction  of  the  metal,  for  the  process  that  would  relieve  the  metal  in  one  case,  would 
only  serve  to  fix  its  investing  matrix  more  closely  in  the  other.  Hence  has  arisen 
much  of  the  discredit  to  this  branch  of  mining,  and  pecuniary  l^es.  This  has  been 
been  sustained  from^  the  neglect  in  making  toe  necessary  selections  of  ores  from  the 
same  vein,  and  applying  the  same  treatment  for  each  variety.  The  experiment  in  this 
branch  of  mining  of  the  past  eighteen  months,  has  demonstrated  too  truly  apd  sadly, 
that  those  melh^s  heretofore  adopted  cannot  be  pursued  with  profit,  but  on  the  con- 
trary, that  certain  loss  must  be  the  result  of  this  system,  too  hastily  entered  upon, 
and  too  thoughtlessly  pursued  in  whatever  branches  of  industry  it  may  be  applied. 

“ But,  from  the  failure  that  has  been  experienced  in  this  case,  it  would  be  unjust 
ever  to  infer  that  these  metallic  rocks  do  not  possess  the  equivalents  of  wealth  that  a 
reasonable  estimate  has  placed  upon  them,  by  men  whose  judgments  have  been  un- 
biassed and  unswerved  by  the  overheated  inmtiiatioo  that  has  too  often  prevailed  here 
Mid  elsewhere,  in  relation  to  this  sulyect  The  best  proofs  of  fast  returning  confidence 
in  these  richest  of  our  resources,  is  found  in  the  large  amounts  of  foreign  and  home 
capital,  that  is  now  seeking  opportunity  of  investment  in  them,  showing  most  clearly 
that  the  denouncements  that  have  been  piled  upon  them  were  based  upon  false 
premises,  and  ore  so  considered  abroad.  In  addition  to  this,  a local  demonstration 
gfoes  to  support  this  position,  and  exerts  a widespread  influence,  which  serves  to  give 
weight  to  the  above.  It  is  known  that  parties  who  have  suffered  severe  losses  by 
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embarkiog  ia  these  operations,  still  feel  confident  of  success,  and  still  hold  those  yeins, 
feeling  fully  assured  of  their  real  value,  although  with  their  present  means;  they  are 
uable  to  proceed  at  the  present  time  with  success. 

“ There  are  but  few  of  these  veins  that  can  be  purchased  from  the  original  holders 
for  anything  like  moderate  prices,  and  those  that  are  in  second  hands  are  equally  firm. 
No  truer  bi^meter  of  public  opinion  of  their  value  can  be  found." 

Platixuit. — This  metal  appears  as  widely  distributed  as  gold,  and  there  is  scarcely 
a section  of  the  country,  in  which  gold  has  been  found,  but  that  this  metal  has  also 
been  discovered.  This  fact  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that,  from  the  commercial  value 
of  the  metal  in  its  crude  state,  being  about  one-half  that  of  gold,  it  may  at  some 
future  day  be  sought  for  as  an  article  of  commercial  export,  among  the  exhausted  pla- 
cers of  the  country.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a more  intimate  acquaintance  with  this 
metal,  among  those  engaged  in  the  mining  districts,  does  not  exist,  as  I feel  fully  confi- 
dent that  the  value  of  our  mines  would  be  enhanced  nearly  25  per  cent  by  its  coUee- 
tion. 

A description  of  the  metal  would  not  lead  to  its  detection,  as  it  is  so  frequently 
combined  with  other  minerals  that  closely  resemble  it,  and  would  be  easily  overlooked. 
We  shall,  therefore,  dismiss  it  by  noticing  the  localities  where  it  has  been  observed. 

It  occurs  on  Salmon  River,  in  the  drift  that  contains  the  gold,  in  small  round  grains 
of  a steel  grey ; also  on  the  South  Fork  of  the  Trinity,  about  eight  miles  from  its 
junction.  On  Butte  Creek,  near  Reeves’  Bar.  On  Honcut  Creek,  embedded  in  gold, 
between  the  North  and  South  Forks,  and  also  in  the  places  between  there  and  Feather 
River.  On  Canon  Creek  of  Butte  County ; on  Middle  Pork  of  American  River ; on 
Calaveras  River,  associated  with  small  garnets  in  the  drift ; on  Wood’s  Creek  ; at  Gold 
Flat,  Nevada,  with  iridium  and  osmium,  and  small  crystals  of  rutile  at  the  lK)ttom  of 
the  shafts. 

This  wide  dispersion  of  this  metal,  through  this  country,  would  indicate  that  at 
some  future  day  it  may  be  made  a source  of  profit 

SiLvxa. — This  metal  has  been  found  in  several  of  the  mines  that  have  been  opened 
in  this  State,  all  of  them,  thus  far,  situated  in  the  southern  district.  It  was  first  met 
with  in  a distinct  vein,  running  parallel  with  a vein  of  gold,  in  the  South  Carolina 
mine,  at  Carson  Hill.  At  this  place  I obtained  a fine  specimen.  I was  informed  of 
its  being  found  in  the  Old  Dominion  mine,  beside  the  above,  and  north  of  it,  and  also 
in  the  Relief  mine,  south  of  it.  The  New  York  Mining  Company,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  River  at  Eagle  Hill,  was  the  next  in  which  it  made  its  appearance.  At 
the  Chilean  mine,  two  miles  north  of  Columbia,  it  occurs,  associated  with  copper  and 
gold  in  quartz  in  the  form  of  sulphuret ; also  Frazer’s  mine,  twelve  miles  east  of  So- 
nora, with  galena  and  zinc-blende  in  the  same  rock.  At  these  localities  it  is  generally 
disseminated  through  the  quartz. 

At  the  Washington  and  Georgia  mine,  Quartzburg,  in  Mariposa  County,  I observed 
this  metal  in  the  form  of  ruby-blende,  in  the  vein-stone  containing  the  gold,  and  when 
the  metallic  gold  appeared,  it  was  a little  lighter  in  color  than  common,  evidently  from  a 
alight  alloy  of  the  two  metals. 

This  metal,  in  other  countries,  has  proved  a great  and  important  source  of  wealth. 
From  its  casual  occurrence  in  our  mines,  and  its  evident  tendency  of  increase,  as  you 
advance  south  from  the  Stanislaus,  there  is  just  reason  to  hope  that  it  may,  in  this 
country,  become  the  source  of  wealth  and  profit 

Copper. — ^Tliis  metal  is  much  more  widely  distributed  than  silver  through  the  west- 
ern flank  of  the  range,  and  it  is  believed  also  to  exist  in  large  quantities  in  the  coast 
range. 

Chromiuic. — Particular  attention  is  called  to  this  metal,  so  valuable  as  a pigment, 
which,  from  its  appearance  in  large  quantities  in  some  sections  of  the  State,  and  the 
extensive  distribution  of  the  serpentine  rocks  to  which  it  is  incident,  it  is  believed  will 
prove  an  important  source  of  wealth. 

The  high  prices  of  the  various  ifianufactures  from  this  mineral , cannot  fail  to  attract 
attention  to  its  further  development ; and  I feel  that  the  value  of  the  mineral  will  be 
sustained,  when  we  say  that  its  market  price  in  the  state  of  rough  ore,  will  equal  the 
prc^uct  of  our  best  ores  of  gold  in  their  average,  being  about  ?80  per  ton.  It  has 
mainUined  this  price  very  uniformly  for  a numl^r  of  years. 

This  mineral  is  found  in  veins  and  masses,  running  through  serpentine  rocks.  These 
masses  are  often  largo,  weighing  from  60  to  80  pounds,  and  smaller,  and  generally 
disseminated  through  the  rock  and  upon  its  surface. 

The  finest  specimens  the  author  has  ever  seen,  have  been  found  in  this  country,  and 
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in  some  localiiiea  in  large  qnantitiee.  A striking  featnre  in  the  ooantrj  that  abounds 
in  this  mineral,  among  the  serpentine  formations,  is  the  pecnliar  bareness  of  the  im- 
mediate district  compared  to  other  surrounding  sections,  and  an  individual  once  obser- 
ving it  would  scarcely  fail  to  recognize  its  characteristics,  even  at  a considerable  dis* 
tance. 

The  principal  localities  that  have  been  observed  as  abounding  in  this  mineral,  arc 
upon  Nelson  Creek,  near  its  junction  with  Feather  River,  in  fragmentary  masses.  On 
the  ridge,  between  the  North  and  Middle  Forks  of  the  American,  in  small  fragments ; 
on  Bear  River,  four  miles  above  Anson’s  Ferry  ; in  the  Coypta  Diggings,  near  Nevada ; 
and  on  Deer  Creek,  two  miles  below  the  city  of  Nevada. 

It  is  at  Uys  last  named  locality  that  its  attendant  peculiarities  may  be  most  con- 
veniently studied.  It  occurs  here  in  large  amorphous  masses  of  20  to  60  pounds 
weight,  scattered  over  a low  range  of  hills  of  some  four  to  six  miles  in  extent.  The 
mmeral  would  be  easily  mistaken  by  the  passing  traveler,  for  large  fragments  of  some 
of  the  darker  trap  roclu  or  dark  porphyries. 


WAGES  OF  THE  SHIRT  SEWERS  IN  NEW  YORK. 

With  fingers  wesiy  and  worn, 

With  eyelids  heavy  and  red, 

A woman  sal.  In  unwomanly  rags, 

Plying  her  needle  and  thread. 

Stitch— stitch— stitch  I 
In  poverty,  hunger,  ami  dirt; 

And  still  with  a voice  of  dolorous  pitch 
She  sang  the  * Song  of  the  Shirt  r ** 

JSreed*#  Song  of  the  Skirt.^ 

We  agree  with  a cotemporary,  that  there  is  no  class  of  workwomen  who  are  more 
entitled  to  our  sympathy  and  encouragement  than  the  shirt  sewers,  for  there  are  none 
who  are  more  poorly  paid  for  their  work,  or  who  suffer  more  privation  and  hardship. 
Much  has  been  written  about  them,  but  we  believe  that  no  detailed  description  of 
their  actual  condition  has  before  been  presented  to  the  public.  It  is  a shame  to  the 
commercial  system  of  the  nineteenth  century  that  a class  of  operatives  should  be  so 
poorly  paid  for  their  labor.  In  publishing  the  following  brief  account,  the  Herald 
relates,  we  are  assured,  only  what  the  writer  has  seen  and  known  from  investiga- 
tion : — 

mx  WAGES  OF  SHIRT  SEWERS — HIGH  PRICES  AND  LOW  PRICES. 

So  far  R8  we  have  pursued  out  investigations  into  the  condition  of  the  industrial 
classes  of  New  York,  we  know  of  none  who  are  in  a more  destitute  state,  or  who  are 
paid  less  for  their  work,  than  a large  proportion  of  the  shirt  sewers.  Their  number 
IS  estimated  at  five  thousand,  and  of  tnose  about  one-fourth  do  not  earn  more  than  one 
dollar  and  a half  a week  at  the  utmost,  while  a still  larger  proportion  canuot  make 
more  than  two  dollars.  There  are  a few  whose  weekly  wages  amount  to  four,  five, 
and  sometimes  as  high  as  six  dollars,  but  not  more  than  one  out  of  every  ten  can 
earn  so  much.  The  average  weekly  earning  of  each  shirt  sewer  is  about  two  dollars 
and  a half  a week,  a sum  barely  adequate  to  the  support  of  one  person.  Some  of 
the  work  at  which  they  are  employed  requires  as  mucli,  if  not  more  skill,  than  any 
other,  with  the  exception  of  embroidery.  We  have  seen  shirts  in  which  there  were 
at  least  twenty  yarw  of  fine  stitching  and  sewing ; and  for  one  of  these,  which  would 
require  two  days  to  make,  the  sewer  hod  received  only  one  dollar  and  a half  This 
is  considered  remarkably  good  pay ; but  when  we  contrast  it  with  the  price  paid  for 
other  work,  which  is  not  by  any  means  so  laborious  or  unhealthy,  it  appears  insig- 
nificant For  making  a coat  a good  tailor  is  paid  five  dollars,  which  he  can  earn  in 
two  days ; while,  at  work  which  requires  more  neatness,  a woman,  who  has  perhaps  a 
family  to  maintain,  cannot  make  more  than  a dollar  and  a half,  and  to  make  even  tnat, 
she  must  work  twelve  or  fourteen  hours  a day. 

There  are,  properly  speaking,  two  classes  of  shirt  sewers— one  for  coarse  and  the 
other  for  fine  work.  The  former  receive  the  lowest  prices — from  one  to  two  dollars, 
while  the  latter  earn  three,  four,  five,  and  six  dollars,  according  to  the  amount  of  work 
they  are  capable  of  doin^.  Why  there  should  be  such  a great  disparity  between  their 
wages  we  cannot  determine.  Coarse  shirts  are  easier  made  than  fine  ones,  and  a 
smart  sewer  can  finish  three  in  one  day ; but  it  takes  two  days  to  make  one  fine 
ahirt.  The  cost  of  a fine  shirt  varies  fi^  two  dollars  and  a half  to  four  dollars. 
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while  a coarse  one  can  be  purchased  at  almost  any  retail  store  for  eight  or  ten  shil- 
liogH.  Now  the  profit  realiaed  on  two  or  three  of  these  is  much  larger  than  that  ob- 
tained from  the  sale  of  a fine  shirt,  except  where  quick  sales  and  small  profits  are 
more  desirable,  jet  the  woman  who  makes  them  does  not  get  more  than  one  half  the 
price  given  for  noe  shirts. 

The  following  table  presents  the  prices  paid  by  different  establishments  in  New 
York:— 


For  collars perdoz.  8s.  'Is.  68.  68.  8s.  9c. 

For  wristbands ■ 68.  6s.  4s.  8s.  28.  18c. 

For  bodies 48.  88.  28.  Is.  ..  4d. 


For  fiaishing  the  shirt — that  is,  sewing  all  its  parts  together — from  twenty-five 
cents  to  a sixpence  is  paid. 

There  are  tour  kinds  of  needlework  on  shirts — the  first  is  called  plain  sewing,  and 
consists  simply  in  making  the  bodies ; the  second  is  called  stitching,  and  req^ea  con- 
siderable neatness — the  breasts,  wrists,  and  collars,  are  stitched ; the  third  is  the  fin- 
ishing process,  in  which  there  is  a great  deal  of  gathering  to  be  done,  besides  the 
stitching  of  the  button  holes  and  the  sewing  on  of  the  buttons ; the  fourth  is  embroid- 
ering. In  some  stores  they  give  the  entire  shirt  to  one  person  to  make,  while  in 
others  ihev  distribute  them  in  parts,  and  classify  their  sewers  into  body  makers, 
stitchers,  finishers,  and  embroiderers.  There  are  iew  of  this  latter  class,  but  we  be- 
lieve they  are  paid  better  than  any  of  the  others.  Their  work  is  said,  by  those  who 
have  been  engaged  in  it,  to  be  more  pleasant  than  stitching,  which  is  regarded  as  the 
most  tedious  and  injurious  to  the  eight.  Some  of  these  embroidered  shirts  sell  for 
twenty  dollars,  but  the  average  price  is  ten,  and  some  of  inferior  workmanship  can  be 
procured  for  less. 


COAL  TRADE  OF  ENGLAND. 

The  British  Parliamentary  return.  No.  840,  last  session,  records  the  export  of  coal 
from  Liverpool  as  below : — ^ 

Coastwise.  Foreign.  Total. 


Tons.  Tons.  • Tons. 

1800 117,209  260,948  878,162 

1861 116,904  266,266  871,160 


The  exports  to  foreign  countries  during  the  last  two  years,  as  abstracted  from  the 
Liverpool  Custom-house  returns,  was  as  follows : — 


18SI. 

Tons. 

18a. 

Tods. 

• 

18jl. 

Tods. 

I8Si 

Tons. 

North  America  . . . 

. 14,729 

99,687 

Portugal 

...  8,719 

7,089 

South  America  . . . 

4o,seo 

44,695 

Africa  

...  6,771 

8,722 

Mediterranean ..... 

. 44,862 

41,182 

Australia 

. . . 4,066 

18,482 

East  Indies 

. 28,621 

27,101 

Baltic 

. . . 1,760 

2,929 

West  Indies 

li'rflrwrA  

. 14,988 

. 17,912 

15,806 

9,910 

4,070 

Channel  Islands. . . . 

980 

706 

Spain 

. 6,059 

Total 

...  249,917 

270,228 

The  Lancashire  coal  field  produces  about  4,000,000  tons  annually— via.,  in  the 
Wigan  district,  2,000,000 ; Bolton,  1,000,000 ; and  St  Helen’s,  1,000,000 ; alt^ether 
covering  an  an  area  of  600  square  miles.  The  cost  of  getting  and  raising  it  to  the 
surface  m Lancashire  averages  less  by  Is.  6d.  per  ton  than  it  does  in  Newcastle  and 
Durham  districts;  the  average  depth  of  the  pits  being  only  876  feet  here,  against 
1,600  feet  there.  The  average  cost  of  carriage  from  the  Lancashire  pits  to  Liver- 
pool, distance  24  miles,  is  28.  per  ton,  being  9d.  per  ton  less  than  from  those  of  North- 
umberland and  Durham  to  the  eastern  seaports.  The  varieties  of  coal  found  in  Lan- 
cashire are  said  to  exceed  in  number  those  found  in  Durham  and  Northumberland, 
which  amount  to  176,  whilst  the  quality  is  almost  equal  to  it,  especially  for  household 
purposes,  and  very  much  superior  to  it  for  the  manufacture  of  gas.  The  coal  trafilc 
of  Great  Britain  is  the  largest  of  any  description  of  traffic  in  the  world,  and  the  capa- 
bility of  supply  is  unlimited.  There  are  3,000  coal  mines,  affording  employment  to 
260,000  men,  women,  and  boys  The  capital  invested  in  working  stock,  tramways, 
staiths,  and  harbors,  exceeds  £30,000,000  ; and  the  **  get  of  coal  ” amounts  to  upwards 
of  84,000,000  tons  annually,  the  value  of  which,  at  the  pit's  mouth,  is  estimated  at 
£10,000,000. 
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THE  CHARACTER  OF  AMERICAN  JEWELRY. 

A correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times,  writing  from  Paris,  and  praising  a rega- 
lation  of  the  French  Government,  which  requires  that  articles  manufactured  of  gold 
shall  bear  the  stamp  of  the  Mint,  as  a certificate  of  their  genuineness,  states  that  in 
consequence  of  this,  the  standard  is  so  pure  that  American  gold  articles  are  nearly 
worthless  in  Paris,  and  tells  the  following  stories,  which,  if  true,  are  worthy  of  general 
circulation,  as  a caution  to  purchasers  of  articles  made  of  the  precious  metals,  letting 
them  know  that  **  all  is  not  gold  that  glitters,’’  and,  if  false,  should  be  contradicted 
from  some  responsible  quarter ; — 

“ I remember  to  have  bought  an  article  in  Broadway,  which  pretended  to  be  genu- 
ine, and  I have  no  doubt  it  was  so,  as  much  as  anytljing  of  the  kind  sold  there.  I 
five  dollars  for  it,  and  for  curiosity  sake,  had  it  proved  at  the  Mint  here  some 
time  afterward.  They  told  me  there  was  |1  80  worth  of  gold  in  it.  The  work  upon 
it  was  very  slight  I consider  all  articles  pretending  to  be  gold,  manufactured  in 
America,  as  very  indifferent  stuff.  And  1 may  say  the  same  of  silver  articles.  A 
gentleman,  many  years  ago,  ordered  a silver  railk>pitcher  of  one  of  the  houses  of  Bos- 
ton, and  he  stipulated  that  it  should  be  made  of  United  States  half  dollars.  The  bill 
^arantied  that  it  was  so  made.  Well,  this  milk-pitcher  has  since  come  to  Paris,  and 
has  been  assayed  here.  The  Assayer,  who  is  a sworn  officer  of  the  Mint,  gave  its 
value  in  metal  as  just  one  third  of  the  price  that  had  been  paid  for  it  He  thought 
that  there  were  no  half-dollars  in  it  1 may  add  that  the  firm  which  furnished  Uiis 
article  is  one  of  the  very  highest  respectability.” 


DITIDENDS  ON  MANUFACTCRINO  STOCKS  IN  BOSTON. 

A table  of  manufacturing  companies  pay  mg  dividends  in  July,  1853,  showing  the 
amount  of  dividend,  etc. : — 


MaBofsetturing  Companies. 

Chicopee 

Cocheco 

Oontoocook 

Douglass  Axe 

Lancaster  Mills 

Lowell 

Middlesex 

Nashua. 

Naumkeag 

Perkins 

Salmon  Falls. 

Sandwich  Glass 

Stark  Mills 


Capital.  Dividend.  Amo*t. 


700,000 

2 

14,000 

2,000  sbaree. 

$80 

60,000 

140,000 

16 

21,000 

100,000 

8 

8,000 

2,000  shares.  $18 

86,000 

2,900  shares.  $30 

87,000 

1,000,000 

8 

80,000 

1,000,000 

8 

30,000 

700,000 

6 

85,000 

1,000,000 

2 

20,000 

1,000,000 

8 

80,000 

300,000 

6 

16,000 

2,260,000 

4 

60,000 

$436,000 


MINING  UW  IN  AUSTRALIA. 


Some  months  ago  the  British  government  transferred  the  control  over  the  Austra- 
lian gold  mines  to  the  legislature  of  that  country,  giving  the  lr>cal  TOvemment  the 
ri^ht  to  fix  the  rates  at  which  licenses  to  work  in  the  diggings  should  be  granted  to 
miners,  <kc.,  and  we  believe,  allowing  whatever  revenue  might  be  realized  from  this 
source,  to  be  used  in  maintaining  the  colonial  government.  Previous  to  this  transfer 
of  power,  the  miners,  whether  resident  or  foreigners,  were  taxed  about  thirty  shillings 
($7  50)  per  month  each  for  the  privilege  of  mining.  Now,  however,  a new  license 
law  is- in  force,  which  taxes  foreigners  sixty  shillings  ($16)  per  month,  and  continues 
the  former  price  for  citizens  of  the  country'.  This  act  has  caused  great  dissatisfaction 
throughout  the  diggings,  as  all  the  miners  required  a modification  of  the  old  law. 
Meetings  have  been  held  at  which  resolutions,  memorials,  Ac.,  have  been  adopted, 
urging  the  governor-general  to  call  an  extra  session  of  the  legislature,  to  repeal  this 
odious  enactment.  Among  other  reasons  fur  repeal  it  is  asserted  that  the  new  act 
seeks  to  “ take  advantage  of  the  destitution,  of  the  very  hunger  of  the  foreigner — 
compelling  him  to  work  at  the  greatest  disadvantage  in  a mining  district,  or  other- 
wise compelling  him  to  accept  of  bondage  and  a squatter’s  wages.’’ 
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MANUFACTURE  OF  LOCOMOTIYES,  ETC.,  IN  ALEXANDRIA. 

Zerah  Colburn,  good  authority,  writing  from  Alexandria,  Ya^  eays  that  Smith  and 
Perkins  have  been  engaged  for  more  than  two  years  in  building  locomotives,  marine 
engines  and  cars — 400  of  the  latter  having  been  made.  This  firm  are  making  exten- 
sive improvements,  to  enable  them  to  complete  and  deliver  three  first-class  locomo- 
tive engines  per  month.  They  will  occupy  three  acres  of  ground,  including  a foundry 
of  the  l^st  arrangement,  and  having  a furnace  expressly  for  casting  chilled  wheela. 
A large  steam  hammer  is  in  use,  under  which  they  work  all  their  heavy  fbr^inn 
from  the  best  American  stock.  They  are  now  building  a very  beautiful  and  highty 
finished  engine  of  forty  horse  power  to  propel  their  additional  machinery.  Yessefs 
of  the  largest  class  can  load  directly  at  this  wharf.  Their  heaviest  orders  have  been 
from  the  Manassa  Qap,  Baldroore  and  Ohio,  Penn^lvania  Central,  and  Hudson  River 
railroads,  for  the  last  of  which  they  are  now  completing  some  vety  superior  coal- 
burning  engines.  To  Mr.  Perkins* belongs  the  credit  of  the  introduction  of  two  of  the 
best  improvements  upon  locomotives.  We  allude  to  the  slip- tire  and  the  heater.  The 
former,  always  efficient  and  durable,  has  effected  an  unparalleled  saving  in  the  re- 
pairs of  the  heavy  engines  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  R.;  the  latter,  simple  and 
effective,  tends  to  a very  material  saving  in  the  fuel  for  locomotives.  Both  are  adapted 
to  nearly  every  elass  of  engines  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Mechanics  will  find  this 
establishment  worthy  of  their  notice.  The  shop  is  now  in  want  of  good  hands,  and 
will  pay  the  best  wages  to  such  as  can  do  first-class  work. 


PLUMBIC  ZING,  LEAD  AND  ZINC  COMBINED. 

The  London  correspondent  of  the  yalioncU  Intelligencer  writes,  that  among  the 
new  inventions  may  be  mentioned  a patent  for  a combination  of  lead  and  zinc,  under 
the  name  of  plumbic-zicc.  It  consists  of  distinct  layers  of  each  metal,  perfectly  united 
in  a peculiar  process  of  manufacture — one  side  thus  presenting  a surface  of  pure  lead, 
the  other  of  pure  zinc ; combining  the  stifihess  of  the  latter  with  the  durability  of  the 
former.  A sheet  of  metal  is  thus  produced,  which  proves  as  hard  and  durable  as  of 
lead  several  times  its  weight  and  thickness ; while,  in  peculiar  situations,  the  is 
laid  undermost,  and  is  thus  protected  from  atmospheric  action,  or  the  affect  of  add 
vapors  or  liquid,  by  the  preservative  power  of  the  lead.  The  Mining  Journal  thinks 
highly  of  the  invention. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  COTTON  IN  SPAIN. 

The  manufiicture  of  cotton  in  Spain  has  its  seat  in  the  provinces  of  Catalonia.  Dur- 
ing these  latter  years  many  large  factories  have  been  established  in  this  district,  some 
of  which,  as  the  Eepana  Industrial,  will  have  25,000  spindles  and  a suitable  number 
of  looms.  Their  standing  capital  may  be  estimated  at  a value  of  £8,500,000,  with  a 
sum  in  circulation  no  less  than  £280,000.  In  Malaga,  Cadiz,  and  other  places,  there 
are  also  very  remarkable  cotton  factories,  which,  together  with  all  the  others  of  the 
kingdom,  consumed,  in  1850,  a quantity  of  raw  cotton  that  may  be  estimated  at 
29,000,000  lbs.,  with  more  than  90o,000  spindles. 

SUPERIORITY  OF  AMERICAN  WOOL. 

According  to  the  following,  from  the  Economist,  the  United  States  can  produce  the 
best  wool  of  any  country  in  the  world : — 

By  recent  scientific  researches  on  the  part  of  Peter  A.  Browne,  Esq.,  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, It  has  been  established  that  the  United  States  can  outrival  the  world  in  wool  as 
in  cotton.  Thus,  Spanish  sheep,  yielding  naturally  wool  2,000  to  the  inch,  carried  to 
England,  degenerated  to  900  to  the  inch,  and,  brought  to  the  United  States,  lecovcred 
to  2,100,  or  nner  than  the  original.  The  fact  being  once  established  that  our  soil  and 
climate  produce  finer  woo]  than  other  countries,  will  give  to  our  manufacturers  inva- 
riably the  superiority  in  cloths,  if  the  manufacturer  is  allied  in  his  interest  to  the 
grower.  


BRITISB  WOOLEN  MANUFACTURES. 

It  appears  from  a British  Parliamentary  paper  just  issued,  that,  in  1852,  the  de- 
clared value  of  British  woolen  manufacture  and  woolen  yarn  exported  was  £10,161,074, 
or  about  150,000,000. 
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lUMIGRATIOV  INTO  NEW  TORE. 

The  namber  of  immigrants  that  arrived  at  the  port  of  New  York  in  1862,  was 
296,438,  being  6.829  more  than  the  year  previous.  There  was  a large  increase  in  Oer- 
man  immigration.  The  statistics  of  the  Commissioners  of  Emigration  show  the  arri- 
val  of  Germans  to  be  48,623  more  than  in  1851,  and  a decrease  of  45,122  in  the  namber 
of  Irish  immigrants.  Besides  the  above,  89,161  citizens  arrived.  We  have  obtained 
the  following  statistics  through  Mr.  H.  Ds  Burgh,  Clerk  in  the  Emigration  Office : — 


1852. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

s 

i 1 , 

1 t 

8 

i 

u 

1 

1 

‘S 

1 

I n 

1 1 

Jan. . . 

6,661 

8,42S 

609 

167 

14 

288 

9 261 

129 

Feb.... 

2,884 

1,378 

679 

125 

62 

96 

18  94 

6 

March. . 

18,218 

8,816 

8,162 

294 

87 

642 

26  406 

98 

April. . 

10,914 

11,694 

2,929 

600 

221 

660 

18  878 

166  2 

May. ... 

12,876 

13,939 

2,805 

718 

450 

1,472 

38  627 

217  1 

June. . . 

16,876 

22,889 

8,846 

1,042 

626 

2,605 

27  1,826 

228  216 

July.... 

9,193 

12,678 

2,887 

1,626 

800 

463 

62  401 

229  1,822 

Aug^t. 

11,616 

15,662 

8,429 

1,266 

826 

724 

62  668 

29  160 

Sept. . . 

12,480 

16,438 

6.667 

696 

168 

948 

89  638 

5 182 

Oct. . . . 

7,206 

6,921 

1,788 

686 

86 

276 

61  462 

28  68 

Nov.... 

8,088 

4,926 

2,624 

114 

198 

408 

67  174 

106  1 

Dec. ... . 

7,S84 

6,606 

1,378 

427 

106 

447 

48  276 

8 2 

Totals. . 

118,184 

118,706 

80,972 

7,640 

2,681 

6,878 

468  6,469 

1,028  1,889 

ji 

i 

i 

i 

1853. 

Sweden. 

Denmark 

li 

•a  ^ 

Belglnm. 

West  Ind 

I A 
« 1 

I I 

1 

a 

< 

<d 

Canada. 

China. 

Bicilj. 

Mexico. 

Rnsaia. 

Eaatindi 

Turkey. 

Greece. 

Poland. 

Jan. .». 

1 2 

40  .. 

2 84 

1 .. 

1 

1 1 

..  2 1 

6 

..8  9 

Feb.... 

2 8 

7 1 

9 5 

2 .. 

11 

• . . . 

6 ..  .. 

, , 

1 1 8 

March.. 

2 .. 

85  .. 

1 10 

6 .. 

2 

2 .. 

10  ..  2 

2 

..  ..  12 

April. .. 

3 8 

12  .. 

1 27 

2 .. 

6 

8 9 

..  6 1 

1 

1 1 61 

May... 

9 89 

61  6 

10  66 

2 28 

16 

4 1 

4 ..  2 

5 

..  1 1 

June.. . 

804  24 

107  . 

40  116 

10  1 

88 

8 8 

14  1 9 

2 

1 ..  11 

July.. . 

867  13 

26  5 

..  6 

11  17 

21 

21  .. 

3 6 17 

2 

1 ..  4 

August 

627  29 

12  10 

19  6 

..  27 

8 22  .. 

6 2.. 

, , 

....  45 

Sept. .. 

672  18 

87  8 

9 

89  .. 

14 

6 .. 

..  6 1 

1 

....  20 

Oct 

177  8 

14  .. 

. • . . 

. . . . 

9 

. . . • 

..  1 .. 

, , 

....  6 

Nov. ... 

..  4 

4 .. 

. . . • 

. . . . 

8 

2 .. 

, , 

..  ..  11 

Dec. . .. 

4 2 

6 8 

1 

....  1 

....  18 

Totals . . 

2,068  168 

869  87  82  266  78  68 

122 

48  14 

42  22  84 

18 

4 6 186 

1853. 

Total.  1 

1852. 

January 

1M92 

August 

February. 

5,842 

September 

March 

21,726 

October 

April 

28,193 

November 

May 

88,872 

December 

June 

49,226 

July 

24,868 

Total 
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Total. 

84,618 

86,777 

17,766 

16.678 

16,607 


266,488 
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CENSUS  or  PERU  IN  1850. 

PERU  18  DITIDID  INTO  11  DEPARTMXim  AND  2 LITORAL  FR0TIN018. 


ProTln.  Depart. 
Population.  Populal’n. 

Amazonas,  (cRpital,  Gaihapoyaa.) 

Caihapojas. 27,'728 

Mayoas 15,846  43,074 

Librrtad,  (capital  Trozilla) 

Zaeo 8,660 

Pataz. 29,394 

Larabajegue 24,682 

Cojamarca 46,122 

Chiclayo 26,128 

Truxillo 8,221 

Chota 62,697 

Huamacbuco 60,864  266,663 

Ancaoh,  (capital,  Hoaraz.) 

Haaylas 84,676 

CoD&ucos. 64,761 

Huari 48,679 

Cajatambo 24,799 

Santa 6,840  219,146 

ZuNXN,  (capital,  Cerro  de  Pasco.) 

Pasco. 70,411 

Huanuco 26,799 

Huamalies 32,027 

Zauja. 93,712  222,949 

Lima,  (capital,  Lima.) 

Chancay 25,600 

Lima,  (100,000) 126,000 

Canta 16,384 

Huarochiri 14,400 

Cancte. 17,668 

Yanyoe 16,264 

Zca ; 41,600  260,801 

PuNO,  (capital,  Puna) 

Huancane  ....  66,766 

Chucuito 75,967 

Lampa 76,468  | 

Azangaro 64,883 


Provln.  Depart. 
Population.  Populat’n. 

Ataoucho,  cap.,  Ayacucbo,  or  Huamanga. 


Huamanga 

. 29,617 

Andabuaylas 

. 19,184 

Oangallo 

. 20,027 

Huimta 

. 26,868 

Lneanas 

. 17,401 

Parinacoihas 

. l»,m  188,921 

Cusco,  (capital  Cusco.) 

Cusco - 

. 41,152 

Abancay 

. 21,912 

Anta 

. 31,300 

Ayroaraes 

. 18,228 

Calca. 

. 16.223 

Canas 

. 87,605 

Canchis 

. 86,400 

Chumbivilcas 

. 28,260 

Cotabambas 

. 23,241 

Parura 

. 17,732 

Paucartambor 

. 17,026 

Quispicanibi 

. 20,700 

Urubamba 

. 84,949  849,';i8 

Hdancaviuca,  (capital,  Huancavelica.) 

Huancavelica 

. 17,318 

Angaraes 

Tayacaja 

. 20,800 
. 27,161 

Castrovireyna. 

. 16,848  10,117 

Ariquipa,  (capital,  Arequipa.) 

Arequipa 

. 63,816 

Camana 

. 14,419 

Caylloma 

. 23,443 

Union 

. 17,669  119,886 

Hoquxhua,  (capital,  Tacna.) 

Arica  

. 18,642 

Moquehua. 

Tarapaca 

. 82,880 
. 10,410  61,482 

Piura,  (litoral  province)  76,832 

Callao,  ** 

8,458 

Carabaya 22,188  285,661 

Area,  48,800  square  leagues.  20  to  P. 

01  O JQ/  T.a* 


Total  population. . 2,106,492 

Extent  of  coast  1,240  miles.  Peru  is  in* 
duded  between  8‘^  36',  and  21°  48'  S.  Latitude,  and  64°  20'  and  78°  10'  W.  Long,  of 
Cadiz,  from  tbe  mouth  of  the  River  Tumbes,  to  that  of  the  River  Xioa. 


POPULATION  OF  CITIES  IN  EUROPE  AND  AMERICA. 

Wrbrr’s  Volk$-Kalender  (People’s  Almanac)  for  1863,  published  annually  at  Leip- 
sic,  furnishes  the  following  table  of  the  population  of  the  principal  cities  of  Europe  and 
North  America.  Of  European  cities,  London  stands  first,  Paris  second,  and  Constan- 
tinople third.  New  York  stands  fourth  on  the  list — no  other  city  bavbg  so  laige  a 
population  except  the  above  named  cities  of  Europe ; Philadelphia,  nmth ; Baltimore, 
twenty-first ; and  Boston  the  twenty- eighth.  As  a matter  of  curiosity  and  reference, 
the  table  may  be  worth  preserving  in  the  pages  of  the  Iferchantt*  Magazine, 

We  may  remark  that  there  are  several  cities  in  India,  China,  and  Japan,  wbich  art 
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reported  to  contain  a larger  population  than  that  of  Pans ; but  not  bebg  in  Europe 
or  North  America,  they  are  of  course  excluded  from  the  abore  list,  in  which  also  ia 
omitted  the  city  of  Mexico,  (which  should  not  have  been  omitted,)  containing  a popu- 


lation of  about  200,000. 


1.  London 2,863,141 

2.  Paris 1,068,262 

8.  Constantinople 786,900 

4.  Now  York 522,766 

5.  St  Petersburg 478,437 

6.  Vienna 477,846 

7.  Berlin 441,981 

8.  Naples 416,476 

9.  Philadelphia 409,354 

10.  Lirerpool 384,268 

11.  Glasgow 867,800 

12.  Moscow ....  ...  850,000 

IS.  Manchester 296,000 

14.  Madrid 260,000 

15.  Dublin 254,850 

16.  Lyons 249,825 

17.  Lisbon 241,500 

18.  Amsterdam 228,800 

19.  Havana 200,000 

20.  Marseilles 195,287 

21.  Baltimore ..  189,054 

22.  Palermo 180,000 

28.  Rome 172,882 

24.  Warsaw 162,597 

25.  Leeds 152,000 

26.  Milan 161,488 

27.  Hamburg 148,754 

28.  Boston 186,788 

29.  Brussels 186,208 

80.  Turin 185,000 

81.  Copenhagen 188,140 

82.  Bordeaux 130,927 

88.  Venice 126,768 


84.  Pesth 125,000 

85.  Prague 124,181 

86.  Barcelona 120,000 

87.  Genoa 120,000 

88.  Cincinnati 116,716 

39.  New  Orleans 116,848 

40.  Bristol 115,000 

41.  Ghent 112,410 

42.  Munich  106,776 

48.  Breslau  104,000 

44.  Florence 102,154 

45.  Rouen 100,265 

46.  Belfast 99,660 

47.  Cologne 92,244 

48.  Dresden 91,277 

49.  Stockholm 90,828 

50.  Rotterdam 90,000 

51.  Antwerp 88,800 

52.  Cork 86,485 

63.  Liege 77,587 

54.  Bologna 75,100 

56.  Leghorn 74,580 

66.  Trieste 70,846 

57.  Konigsberg 70,198 

68.  SheflSeld 68,260 

69.  The  Hague 66,000 

60.  Leipsic 65,370 

61.  Oporto 62.000 

62.  Malaga 60,000 

68.  DanUic 58,012 

64.  Frankfort 57,550 

65.  Magdeburg  56,692 

66.  Bremen 53,156 


STATISTICS  OF  AGRICULTURE,  &c. 


PRODUCnOIIS  IK  THE  STATES  OF  HEW  TORE  AHD  PENHSTLTIHIA, 


Articles.  New  York.  PenDnylvania. 

Improved  land acres  12,403,971  8,628,619 

Unimproved  land 6,706,992  6,294,728 

Cash  value  of  farms dolls.  454,526,792  407,876,099 

Value  of  farming  implements  and  machinery 22,084,914  14,722,541 

Horses number  447,041  850,898 

Asses  and  mules 968  2,259 

Milk  cows 981,814  680,224 

Working  oxen 178,972  61,527 

Other  cattle 760,866  662,196 

Sheep 8,464,400  1,822,857 

Swine 1,011,407  1,140,316 

Value  of  live  stock dolls.  74,620,829  41,500,058 

Wheat bush.  18,121,103  15,867,721 

Rye 4,150,182  4,806,160 

Indian  com. .....  17,869,606  19,845,214 

Oats 26,547.022  21,588.166 

Tobacco lbs.  88,612  912,651 
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Articlef. 

Wool Ibe. 

Peas  and  beans  bush. 

Irish  potatoes 

Sweet  potatoes 

Barley 

Buckwheat 


Value  of  orchard  produce dolls. 

Wine galls. 

Value  of  produce  of  market  gardens dolla 

Butter lbs. 

Cheese 

Hay tons 

Cloverseed bush. 

Other  grass  seeds 

Hops lbs. 

Flax 

Flaxseed bush. 

Silk  cocoons lbs. 

Marde  sugar 

Molasses  galls. 

Beeswax  and  honey lbs. 

Value  of  home-made  manufactures dolls. 

Value  of  animals  slaughtered 

Dew-rotted  hemp tons 

Water- rotted  hemp 

Cotton,  capital dolls. 

“ bales  used. number 

Coal  used. tons 

Value  of  raw  material dolla 

Hands,  male number 

**  female 

Value  of  product dolls. 

' Sheeting yards 

Woolen 

“ cloth . 

**  capital dolls. 

Wool  used lbs. 

Value  of  materials dolls. 

Pig  iron tens 

**  value dolls. 

**  capital  in 

Castings tons 

" value  of dolls. 

**  pig  used tons 

**  capital dolla 

Wrought  iron tons 

**  value dolls. 

**  pigs  used  ..' tons 

**  raw  material,  value dolls. 

Coal tons 


New  York. 

10,043,660 

741,*il4 

16,874,887 

88,511 

8.682,878 

8.181,777 

1,761,667 

9,176 

906,127 

81,408,167 

49.290,744 

8,724,897 

88,206 

96,098 

2,586,277 

940,687 

67,974 

1,774 

10,868,068 

66,688 

1,729,210 

1,282,851 

18,678,898 


4,176,920 
87,778 
1,689 
1,986,978 
2,708 
8,478 
8,691,989 
44,901,476 
7,080, 6r»4 
7,924,262 
4,469,870 
12,688,286 
8,838,292 
28,022 
697,620 
606,000 
104,688 
6,921,980 
108,946 
4,622,482 
18,686 
1,428,968 
8,680 
888,814 


PennsylvaDia. 

4,481,670 

66.281 

6,980,782 

62,172 

166,684 

2,193.692 

723,889 

26,690 

688,714 

89,878,418 

2,606,084 

1,818,970 

126.080 

62,918 

22,088 

628,079 

41,660 

286 

2,826,626 

60,662 

837,609 

749,186 

8,219,848 

282 

2.000 

4,628.926 

44,162 

24,189 

8,162.680 

8,664 

4,099 

6,822,262 

46,746,790 

6,822,866 

10,099,284 

8,006,064 

7,660,879 

8,282,718 

286.702 
6,071,618 
8,670,425 

67,810 

6,864.881 

69,601 

8,422,924 

182,606 

8,902,907 

168.702 
5,488,891 
8,600,000 


AGRICULTURAL  PRODUmORS  OF  ENGLAND. 


By  reducing  the  returns  of  **  Produce  ” furnished  by  the  British  Census  Commis- 
sioners to  one  common  standard,  say  tons  of  2,240  lbs.  each — ^we  have  the  following 
results : — 


Cereal  crops 

...  ( Potatoes  . . . 

Green  crop.  |xumips.... 


1847. 

2.648,603 

2,048,196 

6,760,616 


1849. 

2,182,614 

4,014,122 

6,806,848 


1850. 

2,113,827 

8,964,990 

5,489,006 


1851. 

2,166.854 

4,441,022 

6.081,826 


The  returns  of  "Stock”  are  classed  under  the  respective  denominations  of  horses , 
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males,  asses,  horned  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  pigs,  and  poultry;  and  the  following  is  the 
result  of  the  classification : — 


1847. 

1849. 

1850. 

1851. 

Horses  and  Mules 

667.917 

548.288 

648,719 

548,312 

Asses 

126,855 

117,989 

123.412 

186,981 

Cattle 

2.591,416 

2,771.189 

2,917,949 

2,967,461 

Sheep 

2,186.177 

1,777,111 

1,876,096 

2,122,128 

Pigs 

622,469 

779,468 

927.502 

1,084,867 

Ooats 

164,066 

182,988 

201,112 

285,818 

Poultry 

6,691,055 

6,828,001 

6,945,146 

7,470,694 

Taking  the  assumed  average  value  per  head  of  each  description  of  stock  which  the 
Census  Commissioners  of  1841  arrived  at,  after  due  irquiry,  namely,  horses  and  mules, 
£8  each;  asses,  £l ; horned  cattle,  £6  10s.;  sheep,  |l  6s.,  and  poultry,  at  6d.;  the 
total  value  of  farm  stock  was,  in  1847.  £24,820,547  ; in  1849,  £25,692,616 ; in  1850, 
£26,961,959;  and  in  1851,  £27,787,893. 


STATISTICS  OP  OHIO  AGRICULTURE. 

The  Railroad  Record  published  at  Cincinnati,  furnishes  the  following  interesting 
statement  of  (he  agricultural  resources  of  Ohio : — 

It  is  a very  difficult  thing  to  determine  the  precise  proportion  in  which  land  in  any 
given  State  is  used.  Yet,  uiis  is  an  all  important  fact,  in  determining  the  productive- 
ness of  land,  and  the  condition  of  a people.  In  Ohio,  however,  we  can  do  this  with 
tolerable  accuracy ; fur  both  State  and  National  Oovemmentsbave  ascertained  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  problem,  to  which  the  annual  reports  of  the  State  Board  of  Agricuh 
ture  have  added  much  information.  The  following  are  elements  gathered  from  these 


sources,  and  the  conclusions  to  which  they  lead : — 

Acres  of  land  returned  for  taxation 24,149,369 

Acres  of  land  returned  in  the  census  as  improved 9,851,498 

Acres  unimproved 14,897,876 

Acres  cultivated  in  1850 — in  wheat 1,828,916 

Acres  cultivated  in  1850 — in  corn 1,780,220 


Acres  cultivated  in  corn  and  wheat 


8,554,186 


Cultivated  in  oats,  rye,  Ac. 1,000,000 

Leaving  for  grass,  meadow,  fallow,  Ac 5,297,857 


It  thus  appears  that  the  entire  land  of  the  State  is  thus  used,  viz : — 


Cultivated  in  grain 19  per  cent 

Cultivated  in  grass,  meadow,  Ac 21  ** 

Cultivated  in  woods  and  waste 60  ** 


If  we  allow  20  per  cent  for  woods  and  fallow  ground,  the  grain  and  meadow  land 
of  the  State  may  be  doubled,  with  nothing  but  common  cultivation.  B^t,  if  we  allow 
for  the  increase  of  skill  and  labor,  which  always  result  from  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion, then  50  per  cent  more  should  be  added  to  the  total  production.  As  the  people 
now  in  the  State  have  a rurplwt  of  one  half  their  whole  production,  it  follows,  that 
Ohio  can  support  ten  tnif  lions  of  people  without  feeling  the  burden  of  excessive  popu- 
lation. 

The  aggregate  crops,  animals,  Ac.,  produced  and  sustained  on  nine  millions  of  acres 
as  above  distributed,  were  as  follows  for  the  year  1851,  as  returned  to  the  Auditor: — 


Wheat 

.bush. 

86,000,000 

Corn 

62,000,000 

Oats  (from  the  census). 

13,472,743 

Rye 

425,718 

Barley 

354.358 

Peas  and  beans 

60.168 

Irish  potatoes 

6,057.769 

Sweet  potatoes 

187,991 

Buckwheat 

688.064 

Hay 

. .tons 

1,448,142 

Clover  seed 

. . bush. 

108,197 

Grass  seed 

87,810 

Flax  seed 

188,188 

Maple  sugar 

...lbs. 

4,688,209 

Beeswax  and  honey. . 

804,275 

Molasses 

. .galls. 

197.898 

Cattle 

1.858,947 

Sheep  

8,942,928 

Swine 

1,964,770 

Horses 

468,897 
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In  the  above  catalogue  of  articles,  Ohio  is  the  first  State  in  the  Union,  in  wheat, 
com,  flax  *eed,  maple  molasses,  horses,  and  sheep ; proving  the  State  to  be  the  first 
in  the  Union  in  purely  agricultural  products.  In  wheat  the  census  crop  fell,  in  con- 
sequence of  a future  of  the  crop,  a little  below  Pennsylvania;  but  as  the  ordinary 
crop  before  and  since,  was  nearly  double  that  of  Pennsylvania,  it  does  not  change  the 
fiict  that  Ohio  is  decidedly  first  in  wheat  as  well  as  c<Nm. 


PRODUCTION  OF  MAPLE  SUGAR  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

This  tree  flourishes  throughout  most  of  North  America.  Its  hight  is  sometimes 
100  feet  It  is  highly  ornamental,  and  loves  a cold  climate.  It  makes  the  best  of 
fuel.  Its  great  excellence  consists  in  yielding  sap  for  the  manufacture  of  vast  quan- 
tities of  maple  sugar  in  the  country  during  the  months  of  Spring.  An  open  winter, 
constantly  freezing  and  thawing,  is  a forerunner  of  a bountiful  crop  of  sugar.  An  or- 
chard of  maple  trees  is  almost  equal  to  a field  of  sugar  cane  of  the  same  area,  in  the 
production  of  sugar.  This  tree  reaches  the  age  of  200  years.  The  statistics  of  the 
United  States  census  for  1850,  show  that  about  thirty- four  millions  of  pounds  of  ma- 
ple sugar  were  manufactured  in  that  year. 

Of  the  twenty-seven  States  in  which  this  sugar  is  manufactured — 


Maine  produced lbs. 

Vermont 

New  York 

Pennsylvania. 


1,892.427 

5.159.641 
10,310,744 

2.218.641 


Virginia 
Ohio.  . , . 
Michigan. 
Indiana  . 


1,228,908 

4,528,548 

2,423,997 

2,921,688 


These  are  the  largest  producers.  Vermont  makes  by  far  the  largest  quantity  in 
proportion  to  its  territory. 

In  addition  to  this  large  yield  of  maple  sugar  in  the  States,  the  Indians  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River  make  annually  10,000,000  pounds,  and  those  west  of  the  river 
2,000,000  pounda  The  maple  sugar  product  of  the  Canadas,  in  1849,  is  stated  as 
follows ; — Lower  Canada  2,803,168  Iba ; Upper  Canada  4,160,667  lbs. 

Besides  the  above  sugar  crop,  there  was  a yield  by  the  sugar  maple  in  the  United 
States,  in  1850,  of  40,000,000  gallons  of  maple  molasses. 


AGRICULTURAL  STATISTICS  OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 


The  following  statistics  of  the  agriculture  of  New  Hampshire  are  derived  from  the 
annual  message  of  the  Governor  of  that  State : — 


Lands  under  tillage acres  2,251,488 

Value  of  farms $55,245,997 

**  farm  implements 2,814,129 

“ livestock 8,871,901 

***  orchard  products 248,568 

***  domestic  manufactures.  898,446 

Wheat,  average  crop . . . .bush.  1 85,658 

Rye 183,117 

Indian  com 1,578,670 


Oats 

Peas  and  beana 

Barley 

Buckwheat 

Potatoes 

Wool lbs. 

Butter 

Cheese 

Maple  sugar 


973,881 

70,856 

70.256 

65,265 

4,804,919 

1,108,476 

6,977,056 

8,196,563 

1,294,863 


CULTURE  OF  THE  MADDER  OF  COMMERCE. 

The  experiments  which  have  of  late  been  made  with  home  grown  madder,  says  the 
Lowell  Journal^  have  proved  that,  when  properly  treated,  American  is  equal  to  the 
best  French-grown  madder.  Like  Turkey,  Dutch,  or  Alsace  madders,  the  American 
requires  the  addition  of  a little  chalk,  to  produce  the  best  effects.  During  the  past 
winter,  the  Merrimack  Company  have  used,  with  great  success,  some  madder  grown 
in  Montague,  Franklin  county,  Mass.,  and  are  now  about  to  dye  some  calico  with  this 
Massachusetts  madder,  to  be  exhibited  at  the  New  York  Crystal  Palace.  The  Merri- 
mack Company  have  lately  received  a small  sample  of  madder  grown  in  Georgia, 
which  proves  to  be  an  excellent  article,  quite  equal  to  that  of  Massachusetts.  We 
have  been  informed  that  there  grows  wild  in  Florida,  a plant  whose  root,  when  eaten 
by  h.  gs,  colors  their  b^mes  red.  Such  is  the  effect  of  the  madder.  Doubtless  this  is 
an  indigenous  species,  whose  cultivation  would  reward  the  planter. 
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TRAOB  AID  COHUBRCB  OF  BUFFALO. 

Bipcbuo  OfncK,  Boppalo,  93d  Jone*  1853. 
2b  FsincAN  Hunt,  Editor  of  the  Merehantt  Magaxine, 

Dear  sir  : — My  Rttentioo  baa  just  been  directed  to  an  article  in  the  June  number  of 
the  Merehantd  i/ayartna,  which  had  hitherto  escaped  my  notice,  calling  on  me  for  an 
explanation  of  some  apparent  inaccuracies  in  the  Review  of  the  Trade  and  Commerce 
of  BuflGdo,  for  1862,  which  was  prepared  by  me,  and  of  which  I sent  you  a copy  for 
publication,  in  March  last. 

Your  correspondent,  " Observer,”  says  “ in  the  account  of  the  Commerce  of  Buffalo 
in  the  imports  by  lake  for  1852,  is  mentioned,  page  803,  45,140  lbs.  of  wool,  valued  at 
$8,387,5001  which  is  a manifest  error,  either  in  the  quantity  or  the  value”  The 
error  is  not  in  the  figures  which  denote  either  the  q^iantity  or  the  value^  but  in  the 
transposition  of  the  letters  “ lbs.”  (pounds,)  for  “ bis.”  (bales.)  It  is  an  error  of  the 
proof-reader,  and  may  have  been  so  in  the  corrected  copy  which  I sent  you,  though 
my  impression  is  I marked  it  in  the  corrected  copy.  However,  had  “ Observer  ” ex- 
amined any  of  the  other  tables,  be  would  have  found  that  “ bales  ” was  used  in  con- 
nection with  the  article  of  wool  in  every  table,  and  not  **  lbs.”  So  much  for  that  “ error.” 

Again  be  says,  **  on  the  same  page,  in  the  entrances  'and  clearances  at  Buffalo,  for 
1852,  it  is  stated : — 

Arrived  from  foreign  ports 260  American  vessels,  65,820  tons. 

“ “ “ 669  foreign  “ 80,086  “ 

Cleared  for  foreign  ports 899  American  “ 67,556  “ 

“ “ « 667  foreign  “ 70,949  “ 

I was  not  aware  that  .the  foreign  tonnage  arriving  at  Buffalo  so  much  exceeded  the 
American  tonnage,  and  I am  induced  to  ask  you  to  inquire  if  it  is  so.”  In  proof  that 
my  statement  is  correct,  and  that  the  foreign  tonnage  entering  this  port  from  foreign 
ports,  actually  exceeds  the  American  tonnage  as  stated  above,  I have  procured  the 
following  certificate  from  the  Deputy  Collector  of  this  port^  which  speaks  for  itself 
It  is  as  follows : — 

**  I find  by  the  books  of  this  office,  that  at  this  port,  in  1852,  there  were  262  arri- 
vals of  American  vessels  from  foreign  ports,  of  55,820  tonnage,  and  669  foreign  ves- 
sels from  foreign  ports,  of  80,036  tonnage. 

P.  HOFFMAN,  Deputy  Collector. 

Buffalo  Custom  Housb,  23d  June,  1853.** 

One  word  in  explanation.  For  the  information  of  **  Observer,”  who  does  not  seem  to 
be  very  well  posted  in  our  lake  and  commercial  matters,  I would  remark  that  there 
are  six  steamers  plying  between  this  city  and  British  ports,  one  making  two  trips  a 
day,  and  the  others  tri- weekly  trips,  none  of  which  are  American  vessels.  Then  again 
the  large  number  of  vessels  engaged  in  the  lumber  trade,  and  which  are  built  ex- 
pressly for  that  business,  are  principally  owned  by  men  who  manufacture  lumber  on 
the  Canada  shore,  and  are,  of  course,  foreign  vessels.  But  few  American  vessels  are 
engaged  in  the  trade  between  our  ports  and  those  of  Canada,  and  it  is  only  when  other 
freights  are  veiy  scarce  and  dull  that  they  do  so.  Thb  will  explain  **  error  ” num* 
ber  two. 

Lastly,  **  Observer”  says  "And  to  inquire  why  the  Buffalo  statement  does  not  con- 
tain a list  of  elearaneee  and  arrivaU  at  Buffalo  for  American  porte^  as  well  as  foreign 
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ports.  If  **  Obsenrer”  will  take  the  trouble  to  turn  to  page  804  of  the  reriew,  he 
will  find  under  the  head  of  **  Coasting  Trade,”  the  entrances  and  clearances  at)Buffalo  of 
American  vessels  for  American  ports. 

At  the  time  I pi^pared  that  review  1 was  connected  with  the  Commercial  Adeer- 
titer  of  this  dty,  and  it  was  my  intention  to  have  made  the  Review  much  fuller ; but 
circumstances  then  beyond  my  control,  prevented  me  from  doing  so,  and  many  items 
which  I had  prepared,  and  which  might  very  appropriately  have  ibrmed  part  of  the 
Review,  were  omitted. 

Trusting  that  my  explanation  may  prove  satisfactory  to  yourself  and  to  **  Obeerver/’ 
1 remain,  with  great  respect,  yours. 

JOHN  J.  HENDERSON,  Ck>mmereial  Editor  Bepoblic. 


COUNSEL  TO  MERCHANTS’  CLERKS. 

Make  yourself  indispensable  to  your  employers ; that  is  the  golden  path  to  success. 
Be  80  industrious,  so  prompt,  so  careful,  that  if  you  are  absent  one  balMiour  out  of  the 
usual  time  you  will  be  missed,  and  he  in  whose  employ  you  are  shall  say — “ I did  not 
dream  0«orge  was  so  useful.”  Make  your  employer  your  friend,  by  performing  with 
minuteness  whatever  task  he  sets  before  you;  and  above  all,  be  not  too  nice  to  lend  a 
hand  at  dirty  work,  no  matter  how  repugnant — your  business  in  after  years  depends 
upon  how  you  deport  yourself  now.  If  you  are  really  good  for  anything,  you  are  good 
for  a great  deal.  Be  energetic ; put  your  manners  into  your  business ; look  as  well  as 
act  with  alacrity ; appear  to  feel  an  interest;  make  your  master’s  success  your  own, 
if  you  have  an  honest  one.  Let  your  eye  light  up  at  his  request,  and  your  feet  be 
nimble;  there  are  some  who  look  so  dull  and  heavy,  and  go  with  so  slow  and  heavy  a 
pace,  that  it  is  irksome  to  ask  them  what  it  is  your  right  to  demand  of  them : be  not 
like  these. 

Be  the  arch  upon  which  your  employer  .may  rest  with  safety ; let  him  feel  that  he 
may  intrust  with  you  uncounted  gold. 

If  you  do  an  errand  lightly  you  begin  to  lose  his  confidence ; if  you  forget  twice 
some  important  request,  you  cannot  trusted.  If  you  accustom  yourself  to  loose  and 
uutidy  habits,  you  will  gain  no  respect,  but  rather  contempt  Avoid  theaters,  card- 
rooms,  billiard  saloons,  as  you  would  a pestilence ; little  faults  are  like  so  many  loop- 
holes in  your  character,  through  which  all  that  is  valuable  sifts  out,  and  all  that  is  per- 
nicious sifts  in  to  fill  the  empty  places. 

But  you  say  you  want  some  pleasure  I Make  your  work  a pleasure.  There  are 
two  ways  of  seeing  sunrise— one  with  a dull,  complaining  spirit,  that,  if  it  could,  would 
blot  out  the  great  luminary  with  its  washy  flood  of  eternal  complaints ; the  other  with 
joyous,  lark-like  pleasure',  soaring  out  upward,  and  seeing  along  the  western  path  gates 
of  gold  and  palaces  of  ivory.  So  there  are  two  ways  of  doing  work ; one  that  depresses 
the  soul  by  its  listless,  formal,  fretful  participation’;  the  other  that  makes  labor  a boon 
and  a blessing — pursues  it  not  only  for  gain,  but  the  higher  exaltation  of  the  mental 
and  moral  being. 


UBERALITT  OF  A RUSSIAN  MERCHANT. 

The  following  is  extracted  from  a late  letter  from  St  Petersburg: — 

The  rich  sheet  iron  merchant,  Ivan  Alexevitch  Yakooleff,  has  most  generously  pre- 
sented his  majesty,  through  Count  Orlofl,  an  order  on  the  bank  for  one  million  of  silver 
roubles  (equal  to  $770,900,)  to  make  good  the  defalcation  of  Politkoflsky  in  the  in- 
valid fund,  thus  saving  former  and  present  members  of  the  commission,  with  their 
families,  from  ruin, — as  their  estates  and  other  property  were  all  to  be  taken  to  in- 
demnify the  government 

Politkoffsky  was  president  of  the  commission  for  the  management  of  the  invalid 
fund, — and  possessed  the  unbounded  confidence  of  his  associates  in  the  commission. 
His  death  revealed  the  defalcation,  which  probably  had  been  increasing  for  years  until 
raUed  to  above  a million  of  silver  roubles;  for  all  which  the  emperor  held  the  com- 
mission individually  responsible.  This  would  have  involved  most  of  them  in  ruin 
from  which  the  above  noble  deed  of  Yakooleff  has  rescued  theoL 
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CHARACTER  FOR  IIVTEORITY. 

We  hare  somewhere  seen  a notice  of  a Rotterdam  thread  merchant  who  had  acca* 
mnlated  6fty  thousand  dollars  by  his  own  industry,  punctuality  and  integrity,  and  it 
was  Remarked  of  him  that  he  never  let  a yard  of  bad  thread  go  out  of  his  bands,  and 
would  never  take  more  than  a reasonable  pro6t  By  these  means  he  acquired  such 
entire  public  confidence,  that  his  customers  would  as  willingly  send  a blind  man  or  a 
child  to  buy  for  them  as  go  themselves. 

We  refer  to  the  case  not  to  intimate  that  we  have  no  such  instances  among  our- 
selves, but  for  the  purpose  of  suggesting  the  great  value  to  any  business  man  of  such 
a character,  and  the  exceeding  agreeableness  to  dealers  with  him  of  the  confidence  he 
inspires.  And  we  affirm  nothing  extravagant  in  saying  that  the  character  for  strict 
inte^ity  acquired  is  of  as  much  real  worth  to  its  possessor  as  the  pecuniary  savings 
of  his  industry.  Let  such  a man  lose,  by  any  misiortune,  all  his  money,  he  is  still  a 
naan  of  capital,  of  weight  of  influence,  and  is  the  superior,  on  mere  business  calcula- 
tions, of  many  a man  of  large  moneyed  means. , 

But  the  beauty  of  the  thiug  is  this,  that  any  man  however  small  his  business  and 
limited  his  capital,  has  just  as  good  an  opportunity  of  winning  confidence  as  the  mil- 
lionaire. Integrity  in  small  things  is  even  more  impressive  than  integrity  in  great 
things.  And  after  all  that  men  may  say  in  praise  of  enterprise,  skill,  shrewdness  and 
tact  of  particular  business  men,  there  is  one  character  towards  which  all  minds  in- 
stinctively render  their  reverence — and  that  is,  the  man  who  would  rather  be  honest 
than  wealthy,  and  who  prefers  integrity  to  gain. 


ARAB  HONESTY. 

At  some  brackish  springs  called  Belaliss,  Mr.  Lsyard  was  awakened  by  the  alarm 
that  two  of  his  horses  were  stolen.  Sahiman,  under  whose  escort  be  was  traveling, 
felt  bis  honor  so  much  concerned  that  he  wandered  till  daybreak  in  search  of  the 
thieves.  Finally,  having  tracked  them,  and  pronounced  with  unerring  sagacity  of 
what  tribe  they  were,  he  made  an  oath  that  the  missing  property  should  be  returned. 
After  six  weeks’  search  and  extensive  journey ings,  be  ffilfilled  his  vow  and  brought 
back  the  animals,  without  asking,  apparently  without  permitting  any  reward. 

Suthun,  another  companion  of  Mr.  Layard,  was  often  sent  across  the  Desert  with 
perhaps  three  thousand  dollars  in  money,  and  always  with  perfect  confidence — his 
only  reward  being  an  occasional  silk  dress,  or  a few  camel-loads  of  com  for  his  family. 

Of  late  years  the  wool  of  the  Bedouin  sheep  has  been  in  demand  in  the  European 
market,  and  a large  trade  in  the  article  is  even  now  gbing  on  in  the  region  of  the  ex- 
plorations. Money  is  generally  advanced  by  the  English  representative,  Mr.  Rassan, 
months  before  sheep-shearing,  without  any  written  or  other  guaranty,  to  tribes  of  whom 
nothing  is  heard  after  the  payment  until  the  receipt  of  the  produce,  amounting  some- 
times to  thousands  of  pounds  in  value.  And  on  the  part  of  the  Araln  such  scrupulous 
honesty  is  observed,  that  one  Bedouin  made  the  whole  journey  from  Bagdad  to  Mosul 
solely  to  pay  the  bdance  of  an  old  wool  account  not  amounting  to  a dollar  I — Layard' s 
Second  Expedition, 


TRAFFIC  IN  CIRCASSIAN  SUYES. 

Sorim  Pasha,  the  Governor  of  Trebizond,  has,  we  understand,  says  the  Liverpool 
Albion^  been  deprived  of  his  government  through  the  representations  of  the  Russian 
Consul  in  that  place,  whose  complaint  concerning  some  Circassian  slaves  he  refused  to 
investigate.  Trebizond  is  one  of  those  ports  in  the  Black  Sea  where  Circassian  and 
Georgian  slaves  are  frequently  landed.  In  the  Russian  territories  the  seizing  and 
selling  of  slaves  has  been  long  since  put  a stop  to.  Parents,  however,  who  wish  to 
send  their  daughters  to  Constantinople  are  allowed  to  do  so  under  the  pretence  of 
sending  them  to  relatives  there,  and  under  the  guardianship  of  proper  i^ple.  In 
this  case  each  individual  is  furnished  with  a passport.  It  happens,  however,  that  oc- 
casional bands  of  marauders  from  Lazistan  or  the  coasts  of  Circassia,  land  in  Mingre- 
lia,  and  pounce  upon  the  villages,  carrying  off  young  girls  and  children  into  slavery,  in 
order  to  convey  tnem  to  Constantinople,  where  they  nod  a ready  sale  at  high  prices. 
These  expeditions  being  usually  performed  in  small  boats,  they  are  obliged  to  put  in 
at  the  ports  of  the  Black  Sea  for  food  and  water.  The  Russian  Consuls  stationed 
there  do  their  utmost  to  destroy  this  illicit  traffic.  A number  of  these  slaves  having 
arrived  a abort  time  ago  without  passports,  the  Russian  Consul  claimed  them  as  Rua- 
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nan  subjects,  but  the  Pa^a  turned  a deaf  ear  to  bis  representatioDs,  and  allowed  the 
slaFedealers  to  depart  with  their  cargo,  whereupon  the  Consul  lowered  his  flag,  and 
wrote  to  Prince  Menchikoff,  whose  influence  at  the  Porte  was  sufficient  to  deprive  the 
Pasha  of  his  place. 


HONESTY  IN  BUSINESS. 

Two  brethren  were  riding  in  a wagon  one  day ; the  coversation  tamed  on  the  inan- 
ner  of  doing  business. 

“ Brother,”  said  one,  “ if  we  would  succeed  in  storekeeping,  we  cannot  be  strictly 
upright  in  every  little  thii^.  It  is  impossible ; we  could  not  live.” 

“It  is  contrary  to  religion  not  to  be  upright,”  replied  the  other.  “Honesty  is  as 
much  a part  of  religion  as  prayer,  or  reading  the  Bible.  A man  may  pray  and  read 
the  Bible,  and  yet  if  he  be  not  strictly  an  honest  man,  he  cannot  be  a religious  one.” 

“ 1 don't  know  about  that ; we  must  live — that  is  my  doctrine.” 

“ But  you  pretend  to  be  a religious  man,  don’t  you  I Tou  are  a professor  as  well 
as  I am.” 

“ But  we  must  live.  I shall  break  down  in  my  store  if  I do  not  shave  a little.” 

“And  you  will  be  more  likely  to  break  down  if  you  do.  I tell  you,  mv  brother, 
honesty  is  not  only  a part  of  religion,  but  it  is  the  best  policy,  too  ; and  I will  venture 
to  say,  the  man  who  is  honest  will  succeed  better  in  bis  store  than  the  one  who  is  not. 
The  man  who  is  unjust,  either  in  little  things  or  great  thin^  is  a dishonest  man,  and 
an  irreligious  man ; and  the  day  of  judgment  will  convince  him  of  it  fearfully.” 

The  above  conversation,  in  substance,  took  place  in  one  of  the  counties  of  the  State 
of  New  York.  The  storekeeper  did  business  in  a village  near  which  they  were  riding. 
Since  that  time  he  has  failed  in  his  business,  and  has  been  obliged  to  leave  the  village. 

1 wish  every  merchant,  every  storekeeper,  would  lay  this  truth  to  heart : “ A man 
who  is  not  strictly  an  honest  man  cannot  be  a religious  man.” — Christ,  Ad,  A Journal, 


FRENCH  MARRIAGE  BROKERS. 

A late  Paris  letter,  referring  to  the  prevalent  custom  of  marriage  brokerage,  says : — 

I have  wondered  how  matrimonial  agents — those  people  that  advertise  desirable 
husbands  and  wives,  comfortable  settlements  in  life,  dowiies,  and  amiable  tempers — 
manage  to  make  both  ends  meet.  A commissary  of  police  has  just  arrested  an  exten- 
sive dealer  in  this  way,  and  Ute  secret  has  leaked  out  He  advertised  himself  as  com 
doctor  to  all  the  crowned  heads,  and  sold  patent  medicines.  He  was  also  an  agent  for 
marriages,  and  bad  a fine  lot  of  young  ladies,  with  dowries  varying  from  20,000f.  to 
half  a million.  He  had  upon  his  books  the  names  of  daughters  of  members  of  the 
Academy  and  Senate,  of  a Marshal  of  France,  and  sundry  German  princes.  Gentle- 
men that  applied  for  wives  paid  an  entrance  fee,  and  in  the  course  of  the  negotiaUon 
enndry  other  claims,  in  all  a considerable  sum.  'When  it  became  necessary  to  bring 
the  aflktr  to  a conclusion,  a quantity  of  faded  lorettes,  with  a parcel  of  elderly  females 
acting  as  their  mothers,  were  introduced,  and  the  applicant  was  only  too  glad  to.  make 
bis  escape.  He  generally  abstained  from  making  the  swindle  public,  for  fear  of  being 
laughed  at.  The  investigations  that  have  been  commenced,  will  probably  lead  to  the 
br^ing  up  of  all  the  matrimonial  offices  in  Paris. 


THE  SMALL  TRADE  OF  NORFOLK,  YIRGINIA. 

It  appears,  by  a statement  in  the  Norfolk  Aetss,  that  in  1862  about  1,800  barrels  of 
eggs,  each  containing  about  100  dozen,  were  shipped  from  that  port  The  return,  in- 
eluding  the  price  of  the  oats  in  which  they  were  packed,  is  estimated  at  $20  per  bar- 
rel, making  a total  of  $86,000  received  for  eggs.  A vast  amount  of  oysters,  vegeta- 
bles, and  poultry,  is  also  annually  sent  away,  for  which  the  sum  of  $800,000  is  a 
moderate  calculation,  averaging  $1,000  per  day  the  whole  year.  One  gentleman,  who 
has  devoted  himself  to  the  business  for  some  years,  has  realized  a profit  of  about 
$300,000.  The  quantity  of  rage  for  manufacturing  purposes  annually  sent  from  the 
city  is  also  large.  One  firm  alone  sends  away  about  nalr  a million  pounds,  and  the 
whole  amount  does  not  fall  short  of  one  million.  The  cost  of  these  is,  on  an  average, 
about  31  cents  a pound,  and  realize  a profit  of  25  to  80  per  cent,  making  the  large 
Bum  of  about  $45,000  as  the  annual  product  of  old  rags.. . 
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1.  — A Afannal  of  Political  Economy,  Bj  £.  Peshine  SMirn.  12ina,  pp.  269.  New 
York : G.  & P.  Putnam  <k  Oo. 

Mr.  Smith  attempts  in  the  present  Yolnme,  " to  construct  a skeleton  political  econo- 
my upon  the  basis  of  party  physical  laws,  and  thus  obtain  for  its  conclusions  that  ab- 
solute certainty  which  belongs  to  the  positive  sciences.  How  far  he  has  succeeded  in 
this  we  are  not  prepared  to  decide,  fie  thinks  that  Henry  0.  Carey,  (whose  writings 
are  familiar  to  all  who  take  an  interest  in  political  economy,)  has  conclusively  refuted 
the  theory  of  Ricardo  in  regard  to  occupation  of  land,  whi^  for  more  than  forty  yeare 
has  been  dominant  with  English  economists ; and  he  says  that  he  owes  whatever  his 
own  study  may  have  effected,  to  his  having  been  put  upon  the  path  and  furnished 
with  the  clue,  in  the  writings  of  Mr.  Carey,  and  therefore  makes  no  pretensions  on 
the  score  of  originality,  which  as  against  others  he  might  maintain.  The  work  is 
divided  into  nine  chapters,  and  treats  of  the  several  topics  under  the  following  gene- 
ral heads,  viz.:  1.  The  law  of  endless  circulation  in  matter  and  force;  2.  The  forma- 
tion of  soils,  and  their  adaptation  to  occupation  and  culture  ; 8.  The  gratuitous  co- 
operation of  the  natural  agents  with  human  labor;  4.  Rent;  6.  Wages;  6.  Profits; 
*1.  Exchange : 8.  Money  and  price ; 9.  Government  These  topics  are  treated  con- 
cisely. but  with  so  mu(di  perspicuity  and  clearness  as  to  be  readily  comprehended  by 
the  intelligent  reader.  tW  work  is  highly  suggestive,  and  therefore  well  worth  the 
attentive  perusal  of  all  who  are  not  too  old  or  too  wise  to  learn. 

2.  — Livingston's  Law  Register  for  1853.  By  John  Livinoston,  of  the  New  York 
Bar,  Commissioner  Resident  in  New  York  for  every  State  in  the  Union,  and  Notary 
Public.  8vo.,  pp.  247.  New  York : office  of  Law  Magazine. 

lliis  volume,  which  is  compUed  with  great  care,  contains  the  post-office  address  of 
every  lawyer  in  the  States,  aiso  the  names  and  residences  of  the  sheriffs  and  searching 
officers  in  the  several  States;  a list  of  all  the  counties,  with  their  shire  towns;  the 
leg^l  rates  of  interest,  with  the  penalties  for  usury  in  every  State ; the  legal  forms 
for  the  acknowledgment  of  deeds ; together  with  the  names  and  salaries  of  the  judges 
of  the  highest  courts  of  each  State,  and  a great  variety  of  other  informatioo  alike  use- 
ful to  merchant  and  lawyer.  Mr.  Livingston,  by  his  numerous  publications,  is  render- 
ing an  important  service  to  the  neat  business  interests  of  the  country,  and  we  trust 
he  will  be  amply  remunerated  lor  his  enterprise. 

8. — Memorials  and  CorresMndenee  of  Charles  James  Fox.  Edited  by  the  Right  Hon. 
Lord  John  Russell,  M.  r.  2 vols.,  12mo.,  pp.  809  and  816.  Philadelphia:  Blanch- 
ard <k  Lea. 

The  late  Lord  Holland  employed  himself  for  many  years  in  preparing  the  materials 
of  a Life  of  Fox,  and  left  the  work  in  its  unfinished  state  for  Lord  John  Russell  to  com- 
plete. Although  not  woven  into  a continuous  narrative,  it  is  nevertheless  an  interest- 
ing piece  of  political  and  literary  biography ; but  its  greatest  value  will  be  found  in 
the  letters  of  Mr.  Fox  to  Lord  Holland,  written  between  1790  and  1806.  The  impor- 
tance of  the  period  through  which  Mr.  Fox  led,  with  consummate  ability,  the  whig 
party,  the  line  he  took  in  opposing  the  American  and  French  wars,  preferring  the  in- 
terests of  the  people  to  their  applause,  the  singular  candor,  boldness,  simplicity,  and 
kindness  of  his  character,  cannot  fail  of  imparting  to  the  work  a high  degree  of 
interest. 

4. — Jontnal  of  an  African  Cruiser;  comprising  Sketches  of  the  Canaries^  the  Cape 
JDe  Verds,  Madeira , Sierra  Leone^  and  other  Places  of  Interest  on  the  Western 
Coast  of  Africa..  By  Horatio  Bridge,  Ui  S.  Navy,  l^ited  by  Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorne. 12mo.,  pp.  179.  New  York  : George  P.  Putnam  A Co. 

This  little  volume  contains  information  touching  an  interesting  part  of  the  world 
that  will  be  new  to  many.  The  author's  accounts  of  Liberia  and  descriptions  of  the 
settlements  of  the  various  nations  of  Europe  along  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  and  of 
their  tribes,  and  their  trade  and  intercourse  with  the  whites,  will  add  much  to  our 
stores  of  knowledge. 
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5. —^  General  Introduction  to  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  in  a Series  of  Dissertatione^ 

Critical,  Hermeueutical,  and  Historical.  By  Rev.  Joseph  Dixon,  D.  D.,  Professor 
of  Sacred  Scripture  and  Hebrew  in  the  Royal  College  of  St.  Patrick,  Maynooth,  now 
Archbishop  or  Armagh,  and  Primate  of  all  Ireland.  2 vols.  in  one,  8?o.,  pp.  617. 
Baltimore : John  Murphy  A Co. 

This  work,  we  presume,  is  designed  to  fill  a similar  place  in  the  theological  literature 
of  the  Catholics,  that  Home’s  introduction  has  long  held  in  that  of  the  Protestant 
church.  The  principal  object,  to  quote  the  words  of  the  reverend  author,  has  been 
**  to  present  to  the  intelligent  Catholic,  in  plain,  simple,  and  clear  lan^age,  facts  and 
doctrines  highly  interesting  to  a Christian.’^  To  Catholics  the  work  will  need  no  rec- 
ommendation, (especially  From  outsiders,)  coming,  as  it  does,  from  one  whose  learning 
and  merits  have  raised  him  to  the  highest  dignity  in  the  church  of  Ireland.  It  is  a 
little  singular,  if,  as  Protestants  afiirm,  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  is  denied  the  lay 
members  of  the  Romish  church,  that  one  of  the  prelates  high  in  authority  iu  that 
church  should  write  an  introduction  to  the  forbidden  books  of  the  Bible.  Hume’s 
book  abounds  in  brilliant  specimens  of  Protestant  zeal,  and  we  presume  the  present 
volume  is  not  deficient  in  that  element  of  religious  faith.  Tlie  work  is  published  in 
our  Catholic  friend  John  Murphy's  best  style,  and  that  is  saying  all  that  we  need  say 
to  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  taste  and  liberality  displayed  ia all  his  publicationi 
— especially  those,  like  the  present,  that  possess  a standard  character. 

6.  — The  United  States  Illustrated,  in  Views  of  City  and  Country.  With  Descriptive 
and  Historical  Articles.  Edited  by  Cuaeiks  A.  Dana.  4to.,  Nos.  1 and  S.  New 
York ; Herrman  J.  Meyer. 

Two  parts  of  this  new  serial  are  before  us.  The  first  is  devoted  to  “the  East,  or 
the  Seaboard  States;”  and  the  second  to  "the  West,  or  the  States  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  and  the  Pacific.”  Each  contains  four  engravings,  with  appropriate  letter  press, 
historical  or  descriptive  illustrations.  In  commencing  the  work,  the  publisher  and 
editor  say  that  their  object  will  be  to  render  it  in  every  respect  worthy  of  its  title,  and 
deserving  the  national  patronage;  and  judging  from  the  enterprise  of  the  former  and 
the  taste  and  judgment  of  the  latter,  we  presume  they  will  l^  successful  in  their  ef- 
forts. In  aiming  to  lay  before  the  American  people  faithful  and  spirited  illustrations 
of  what  is  characteristic  and  beautiful  in  scenery,  and  memorable  in  the  public  build- 
ings of  all  portions  of  the  country,  they  declare  it  to  be  their  intention  to  spare  no 
pains  and  shrink  from  no  expense  which  may  be  requisite  to  attain  a high  pitch  of  ex- 
cellence in  either  department  In  pursuing  such  a course,  they  may  safely  rely  upon 
a large  circle  of  readers. 

7.  — The  English  Humorists  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  A Series  of  Lectures.  By 

W.  M.  Thackeray,  author  of  “ Esmond,”  "Pendennis,”  “ Vanity  Fair,"  Ac. 

This  volume  embraces  the  seven  lectures  delivered  in  several  of  the  cities  of  the 
United  States  ^ the  author,  who,  we  see  it  stated,  received  some  £6,000  sterling — 
near  $25,000.  The  subjects  of  the  lectures  are  Swift,  Congreve,  and  Addison ; Steele, 
Prior,  Gray,  and  Pope ; Hogarth,  Smollett,  and  Fielding ; Sterne  and  Goldsmith,  and 
Charity,  and  Humor.  In  treating  of  the  English  humorists  of  the  past  age,  he  dwells 
upon  the  men  and  their  lives,  rather  than  upon  their  books.  They  were  well  worth 
bearing,  and  will  be  found  almost  equally  well  worth  reading. 

8.  — TIu  Art  Journal,  for  July,  1868.  Vol.  v.  London  and  New  York : Gea  Virtue. 
The  present  number  of  this  superb  work  is  illustrated  with  two  fine  steel  engravings, 

from  pictures  in  the  Vernon  Gallery,  viz:  " Musidora,”  painted  by  T.  Gainsborough, 
and  engraved  by  P.  Lightfoot ; and  " The  Sepulchre,”  painted  by  W.  Etting,  and  eii- 
^aved  by  S.  Sangster.  The  engravings  on  wood  in  this  number  are  numerous,  and, 
like  those  in  former  numbers,  excellent.  As  a whole,  thb  work  is  beyond  all  question 
the  best  of  its  class  ever  produced. 

9.  — The  History  of  the  Democracy  of  the  United  States.  By  the  author  of  the  Re- 
public of  the  United  States.  Part  8.  Boston : H.  Wentworth. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  author  to  embrace  in  this  work  a complete  view  of  the  different 
political  parties,  and  of  the  measures  adopted  by  the  Colonies  and  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  Slates  since  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  sufiScieiit  to  render  it  a 
standard  of  reference  on  political  subjects.  It  is  published  in  numbers  of  sixty  peges, 
with  a portrait  in  each,  at  the  price  of  twenty -five  cents.  Within  the  field  alwve 
mentioned  this  will  be  a valuable  work. 
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\0,^Rkyme9  mth  Beofon  and  WUkotU,  By  B.  P.  Shillabeb.  12mo.,  pp.  886. 
Boston : Abel  Tompkins. 

We  are  glad  that  the  importunity  of  friends  suflSciently  overcame  the  scruples  ex- 
istiog  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Shillaber,  as  to  lead  to  the  pubUcation  of  this  collection  of 
his  poetical  productions.  Several  of  the  pieces  were  as  familiar  to  us  as  household 
words,”  and  all,  we  believe,  have  appeared  either  in  the  “ Boston  Post”  or  “ Carpet 
Bag,”  and  many  of  them  have  gone  the  rounds  of  the  newspaper  press  throughout 
the  country.  There  is  a quiet  vein  of  wit  and  humor  running  through  almost  every 
stanzas  in  the  collection  that  will  remind  the  reader  of  poor  Hood;  indeed,  Mr. 
Shillaber’s  mind  seems  to  have  been  cast  in  a similar  mould.  We  heartily  thank  the 
author  for  gratifying  his  friends  with  the  ” liniments  ” of  bis  honest  face  and  fine  in- 
tellectual-looking head,  and  we  hope  soon  to  see  a collection  of  bis  prose  productions, 
embracing,  of  course,  all  his  **  sayings  and  doings  ” in  the  character  of  Mrs.  Parting 
ton. 

11.  — A History  of  England  from  the  Fir  it  Invasion  by  the  Romans  to  the  Accession 
^ William  and  Mary^  in  1688.  By  John  Linoabd,  D.  D.  From  the  last  revised 
London  edition.  In  ^irteen  volumes.  YoL  1, 12mo.,  pp.  861.  Boston:  Phillips, 
Sampson  & Co. 

This  is  the  latest  history  of  England,  claiming  original  authority,  so  far  as  it  is  a re- 
cord of  the  events  of  the  past  seventeen  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  For  the 
whole  time  previous  to  that  treated  by  Mr.  Macaulay  this  history  may  fairly  be  con- 
sidered a leading  authority  by  the  general  reader.  Dr.  Lingard,  it  is  well  known,  was 
a Roman  Catholic ; but  most  critics  have  awarded  to  him  the  credit  of  attempting 
complete  impartiali^  in  his  discussion  of  questions  bearing  on  the  history  of  the  Ro- 
man Church.  The  first  volume  commences  with  the  invasion  of  Rome,  55  years  be- 
fore Christ,  and  brings  the  history  down  to  the  polity  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  in  1066. 

12.  — Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Life  Insurance.^  addressed  to  families^  societies^  trades^ 
professions,  and  considerate  persons  of  all  classes.  By  Moses  L.  Knapp,  M.  D.,  Sec- 
retary to  the  Fraternal  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company.  12ma,  pp.  241.  Pbila- 
delp^a:  £.  S.  Jones  dc  Co. 

The  main  object  of  the  author  of  these  lectures  is  to  present  what  be  conceives  to 
be  the  strong  claims  of  life  insurance  to  families,  and  persons  of  “ a considerate  and 
provident  turn  of  mind  in  a truthful  and  reliable  dress,  and  cheap,  popular  form,  so 
t^t  no  obstacle  may  stand  in  the  way  of  reliable  information  on  the  subject  reaching 
all  classes  of  persons.”  He  lias  contrived  to  divest  the  subiect,  as  much  as  possible, 
of  technicalities  and  dry  mathematical  calculations ; and  his  book  will  no  doubt  in- 
duce many  to  avail  themselves  of  the  supposed  benefits  of  life  insurance. 

18. — Clouds  and  Sunshine.  By  the  author  of  **Musing8  of  an  Invalid,”  “Fun  in 
Earnest,”  “ Fancies  of  a Whimsical  Man,”  Ac.  12mo.,  pp.  254.  New  York : John 
S.  Taylor. 

The  previous  works  of  Mr.  Townsend,  who  is  understood  to  be  the  author,  have 
been  gradually  making  their  way  into  notice.  Indeed,  they  have  already  secured  a 
choice  circle  of  thoughtful  and  intelligent  readers.  The  present  work  is  in  the  form 
of  conversations  on  topics  of  very  general  interest ; and  the  conversations  are  cleverly 
carried  on ; and  abound  in  good  common  sense  philosophy ; and  possess,  moreover,  a 
fair  share  of  naturalness  and  truthfulness,  enlivened  by  bright  thought  and  happy  il- 
lustrations. The  author’s  style  is  easy,  chaste,  and  natural. 

14.  — Considerations  on  some  Recent  Social  Theories.  1 2mo.,  pp.  158.  Boston : Little, 
Brown  Co. 

This  little  work  has  been  written  from  a sincere  desire  to  help  the  progress  of  sound 
judgment  and  right  principle.  The  position  which  we  as  a p^ple  bold  is  such,  that 
questions  in  social  and  political  philosophy  and  practice  have  immediate  claims  on 
our  careful  attention.  It  appears  to  be  a plain  expression  of  the  author’s  earnest 
convictions. 

15.  — City  and  Country  Life;  or  Moderate  Better  than  Rapid  Gains.  By  Mrs.  Mabt 
Ide  Tobbev.  18mo.,  pp.  881.  Boston:  Tappan  Whittemore. 

The  aphorism  of  the  latter  part  of  the  title  of  this  tale  is  happily  illustrated  by  an 
agreeable  and  well  written  story.  Novels  of  thU  character  may  be  read  with  profit 
and  pleasure. 
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16.  — New  Themee  Condemned:  or^  Thirty  Opiniont  upon  ** New  Themes  and  its  Re- 
viewer” with  answers  to  some  notice  of  **  A Review  by  a Layman”  ** Hints  by  a 
Layman”  Charity  and  the  Clergy.”  12mo.y  pp.  168.  PhilAdelpfala : LippiDOott, 
Grambo  k Co.  New  York : 0.  A.  Roorback. 

This  is  an  attempt  to  put  down  a book  by  authority.  A Presbyterian  writer  ob- 
tiins  letters  from  thirty  men  of  note  in  that  denomination,  who  condemn  a book  enti- 
tled “New  Themes  for  the  Protestant  Clergy.”  There  are  added  the  opinions  of  a 
number  of  newspapers  of  the  same  denomination,  all  of  the  same  sort  Now,  whatever 
may  be  the  character  of  the  work  in  question — and  its  aim  is  to  show  that  the  cler^, 
with  all  their  piety,  are  destitute  of  Christian  charity — this  method  of  proceeding 
against  it  cannot  be  countenanced  for  a single  moment  This  appeal  to  an  auctoritate 
ecclesics  is  an  effort  to  put  down  public  sentiment  in  a manner  which  should  excite  the 
indignation  of  all  true  men. 

17.  — Plain  Directions  for  obtaining  Photographic  Pictures  by  the  Calotype  and  the 
Energiaiype^  also  upon  Albumenizcd  Paper  and  Glass^  by  Collodion  and  Albumen^ 
etc.  Including  a Practical  Treatise  on  Photography,  with  a Supplement,  contain- 
ing the  Helio^rome  Process ; also  Practical  Hints  on  the  Daguerreotype ; being 
simple  directions  for  obtaining  Portraits,  Views,  C^ies  of  Engravings,  Drawings, 
Sketches  of  Machinery,  Ac.,  by  the  Dsguerret  type  Process,  including  the  latest  im- 
provements in  Fixing,  Coloring,  and  Engraving  the  Pictures,  with  a Description  of 
the  Apparatus.  Illustrated  with  Engravings.  ISmo.,  pp.  284.  Philadelpnia ; A. 
Bart 

The  title  of  this  work  on  Photography  explains  its  contents  and  character.  It  is  di- 
vided into  three  parts.  The  first  and  third  were  prepared  by  J.  H.  Caucher,  and  the 
second  by  Gustavus  Le  Gray,  of  Paris. 

18.  — Guide  Book  of  the  Atlantic  and  St.  Lawrence^  and  St.  Lawrence  and  Atlantic 
Railroad  including  a full  description  of  all  the  interesting  features  of  the  White 
Mountains.  By  S.  B.  Beckett  ; with  illustrations  from  original  sketches  by  C.  E. 
Beckett  engraved  on  wood  by  Barker,  Smith  A Andrews.  12mo.,  pp.  180,  Port- 
land : Sanlmm  A Carter,  and  H.  J.  Little  A Co. 

This  volume  furnishes  the  traveler  with  reliable  information  of  every  kind  relative 
to  the  important  region  traversed  by  the  great  natural  railway  between  Portland  and 
Montreal  The  engravings  are  from  sketches  taken  expressly  for  the  work,  aud  are 
very  clearly  executed.  The  work  is  a valuable  one,  ifumishing,  as  it  does,  much  infor- 
mation touching  a region  of  which  little  has  heretofore  been  known. 

19.  — Carlolina  and  the  Sem  fedesti ; or  a Night  with  the  Jesuits  at  Rome.  By  Kdicuicd 
Fabeknoe.  12mo.,  pp.  481.  New  York:  John  S.  Taylor. 

Around  “ the  past,  Catholicism,  concealing  her  fondling  despotism  under  the  cloak 
of  religion,  the  present  Republicanism  inscribing  on  its  broad,  open  flag,  liberty,  the 
liberation  of  mankind,”  (we  quote  from  the  introduction,)  has  the  author  woven  the 
woof  of  this  story,  llie  work  will  find  plenty  of  readers  among  zealous  Protestants ; 
and,  aside  from  its  attacks  upon  the  tendencies  of  Catholicism,  of  which  we  have  no- 
thing to  say,  pro  or  con,  at  this  time  and  in  this  place,  the  story  is  managed  with 
skill,  and  displays  more  than  usual  ability  in  the  plot  and  the  execution  of  it. 

20.  — Travels  in  Egypt  and  Palestine.  By  J.  Thomas,  M.  D.  12mo.,  pp.  173.  Phila- 
delphia: Lippincott,  Grambo  A Co. 

Although  this  little  volume  will  hardly  compare  in  vigor  and  originality  of  style 
with  the  “ Scenes  in  Palestine  ” of  the  Ilev.  Frederic  W.  Holland,  the  devoted  pas- 
tor of  a congregational  church  in  Cambridge,  it  nevertheless  gives,  along  with  those 
incidents  of  travel  which  are  always  new,  the  first  and  unbiased  impreesicos  of  the 
author,  during  a rapid  tour  amid  scenes  that  must  ever  have  an  interest  for  minds  not 
altogether  ab.  orbed  in  the  pursuits  of  the  present  place  and  hour. 

21.  — Discourses  on  the  Beatitudes.  By  E.  H.  Chapin.  Boston:  Abel  Tompkins. 

The  “ Beatitudes,”  as  recorded  in  St.  Matthew’s  Gospel,  embody  the  sum  and  sub- 
stance of  Christ  8 teaching ; they  inculcate  that  spirit  from  whence  flows  all  that  is 
really  good,  beautiful,  and  true  in  Christian  life  and  character.  Mr.  Chapin  has,  in  the 
eight  discourses  of  the  present  volume,  enforced  with  his  usual  eloquence  and  power 
the  graces  and  virtues  they  so  aptly  suggest 
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22. — The  Life  and  Letlere  of  Stephen  Olin^  D.  i>.,  LL,  />.,  Late  President  of  the 
Wesleyan  Uniyersity.  2 vols.  12fno.,  pp.  8dl  it  486.  New  York:  Harper  it 
Brothers 

The  private  letters  of  Dr.  Olio,  of  which  this  memoir  is  for  the  most  part  comprised, 
famish  an  admirable  autobiography.  ^ They  are,**  to  use  his  own  words,  ^leaves  from 
bis  own  book — first  impressions  of  his  feelings,  and  certainly  true  to  the  life 
— a lifetime  report  of  his  mind  and  heart.”  Written  in  all  the  freedom  of  confiding 
friendship,  they  reveal  his  ample  and  deep-toned  nature.  The  sculptured  forms  of  the 
vase  are  thrown  into  bolder  relief  by  the  light  within,  than  by  a “ clear  shining”  with- 
out.” The  editor  has  linked  tc^ether  these  significant  memorials  of  Dr.  Olin’s  charac- 
ter, and  thus  produced  a work  that  will  be  read  with  pleasure  and  profit  by  all  who 
can  appreciate  “a  life  not  spent  in  vain  on  the  earth.” 

28. — Every-Day  Scripture  Readinge  ; with  Brief  Reviews  and  Practical  Observations, 
for  the  Use  of  Families  and  Schools.  By  the  Rev.  John  Ii.  Blau,  D.  D.,  Past 
Pastor  of  St  Matthew’s  Church,  Boston.  12mo.,  pp.  468. 

This  volume  is  designed  to  furnish  the  beauties  of  the  oldest  book  in  existence,  and 
hence  venerable  for  its  antiquity.  It  cannot  fail  of  being  interesting  as  an  artistic 
composition,  and  it  presents  a well  connected  outline  of  **  sacred  history.”  Dr.  Blake 
has  reduced  the  narrative  points  of  the  Gospel  to  a regular  harmony  on  the  plan  of 
Newcombe.  The  notes  of  the  editor  are  brief,  practical,  and  generally  to  the  point, 
and  must  be  acceptable  to  all  who  do  not  like  the  labor  of  thinking  for  themselves. 

24. — The  Romance  of  the  Revolution^  being  a History  of  the  Personal  A dventures. 
Heroic  Exploits^  and  Romantic  Incidents^  ae  enacted  in  the  War  of  Independence. 
Edited  by  Olivxr  B.  Buncb.  12mo.,  pp.  484.  New  York;  Bunce  it  Brother. 

This  volume  embraces  a collection  of  the  most  romantic  and  stirring  events  of  the 
Revolutionary  war,  together  with  anecdotes  of  the  brave  men  and  women  who  figured 
conspicuously  in  the  ''times  that  tried ‘men’s  souls.”  To  preserve  these  events,  and 
perpetuate  the  heroic  deeds  of  that  memorable  era  in  the  world’s  history  in  the  affec- 
tions of  the  American  people  is  the  professed  object  of  the  compilation.  It  is  a work 
that  will  interest  the  young  and  old,  g^ve.and  gay. 

Uj— Voices  from  the  Silent  Land ; or  Leaves\of  Consolation  for  the  Afflicted.  By 
Mrs.  H.  Dwioht  Williams.  l2mo.,  pp.  278.  Boston : John  P.  Jewett  it  Go. 

This  volume  embraces  some  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  in  prose  and  verse,  from  the 
writings  of  almost  as  many  authors,  which  were  collected  by  the  compiler  " in  the 
freshness  of  a very  deep  affliction,  and  completed  before  its  daily  gushing  anguish  had 
passed  away.”  The  heart  stricken  mourner,  as  he  broodeth  over  his  forever  bushed 
but  beloved  dead,  may  turn  to  the  pages  of  this  Ix/ok  and  find  thoughts  and  words  full 
of  hope  and  consolation,  something  to  assuage  the  ^oul  in  its  deep  and  pensive  sadness^ 

26.  — An  Historical  Sketch  of  Robin  Hood  and  Captain  Kidd.  By  William  W. 
Campbell.  12mo.,  pp.  259.  New  York : Charles  ^ribner. 

Judge  Campbell  has  contrived  to  work  up  an  interesting  historical  narrative  of  two 
noted  characters  of  by-gone  days, — Robin  Hood,  and  William  Kidd.  The  latter  was 
a partner  with  men  who  exerted  a controlling  influence  in  the  afflurs  of  government 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  his  career,  as  related  in  the  present  volume,  will 
not  be  without  interest  to  the  curious  reader. 

27.  — The  Land  of  the  Ccesar  and  the  Doge.  Historical  and  artistic,  incidental,  person- 
al, and  literary.  By  Wm.  FimMiss.  12mo.,  pp.  884.  Now  York:  Cornish,  Lam- 
port A Co. 

These  very  pleasant  sketches  of  Italy  and  the  Sicilies  do  not  aspire  to  the  import- 
ance of  a continued  narrative.  They  are  scenes  of  pleasure  and  gratification,  thought- 
ful, impressive,  and  conveying  instruction  respecting  men  and  manners  which  wm  be 
perused  with  gratification  and  profit.  The  author  writes  with  smoothness,  ease,  and 
grace  fulness. 

28.  — Father  Brighthopes ; or  an  Old  Clergyman's  Vacation.  By  Paul  CaxTioN. 
Boston : Phillips,  Sampson  A Co. 

A pleasant  book  for  children,  and  one  that  will  be  read  and  admired  for  its  primi- 
tive fetches  of  home  life  and  rural  scenes. 
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29. — The  Popular  Educator,  New  York : Alexander  Montgomery. 

A monthly  magazine  of  forty- four  pa^es  in  the  quarto  form.  Each  number  of  this 
work,  which  wan  commenced  in  May,  is  divided  into  twelve  different  departments 
viz.:  the  department  of  languages,  tif  natural  history,  of  mathematics,  physical  sci* 
ence,  industrial  science,  fine  arts,  anthropology,  history,  philosophy,  political  science, 
cultivation,  and  miscellaneous.  Each  department  is  filled  with  appropriate  matter, 
suited  to  the  wants  of  all  who  seek  general  information,  in  a concise  and  comprehen- 
sive form,  divested  of  that  prolixity  which  too  often  encumbers  the  more  elaborate 
treatises  on  the  same  topics. 


80. — The  lUuiirated  Magazine  of  Art ; containing  Illustrations  from  the  various  De- 
partments of  Painting,  Sculpture,  Architecture,  History,  Oei'grapby;  Art,  Industry, 
Manufactures,  Scientific  Inventions  and  Discoveries,  Ac.  8vo.,  pp.  876.  New  York: 
^exander  Montgomery. 


The  first  volume  of  this  monthly  ended  with  June,  1863.  It  forme  a beautiful  vol- 
ume, rich  in  its  pictorial  embellishments,  and  in  its  letter  press  illustrations,  bearioj^ 
upon  all  topics  mentioned  in  the  title  page,  which  we  have  quoted  at  the  bead  of  this 
notice.  It  is  published  monthly  at  the  low  price  of  |1  60  per  annum. 


81.  — The  Art  Journal  for  june^  1868.  London  and  New  York : Qeorge  Virtue. 

This  work  continues  to  maintain  its  high  character  as  a work  of  art.  The  present 
number  contains  three  engravings  on  steel  from  that  inestimable  collection,  the  Ver- 
non Gallery,  viz. : the  Borders  of  Venice;  a Woodland  View,  and  the  Way-worn 
Traveler,  either  of  which  is  worth  the  price  of  the  work. 

82.  — The  Shady  Side : or,  Life  in  a Country  Parsonage,  By  a Pastor’s  Wife.  12mo. 
pp.  849.  Boston : John  P.  Jewett  A Co. 

Life  has  its  shady  as  well  as  its  sunny  side,  and  onr  author  has  taken  its  shady 
side ; and  yet  the  re^er  may  nut  turn  away  from  the  somber  title  of  the  book  fearful 
of  too  dark  a picture,  for  even  her  Shady  Side  has  its  lights.  The  annals  of  parsonage 
life  are  not  without  interest,  when,  as  in  the  present  instance,  they  ore  related  in  an 
easy  and  graphic  manner. 

88. — Illustrated  History  of  Hungary.  By  Enwi.v  L.  Godkin.  With  upwards  of  one 
hundred  Engravings.  New  York  : Alexander  Montgomery. 

This  first  number  of  a new  and  popular  history  of  Hungary  from  the  earliest  time, 
as  the  Romans  found  them,  to  the  present,  will  be  deeply  interesting  to  all  who  desire 
to  learn  the  history  of  that  patriotic  and  noble  race  of  men.  This  number  is  amply 
illustrated  with  engravings  of  men  and  things  connected  with  its  past  and  present 
history. 

84. — The  Camel  Hunt:  A Narrative  of  Personal  Adventure.  By  J.  W.  Fabxks,  au- 
thor of  Life  on  the  Isthmus.”  New  York : Q.  P.  Putnam  A Ca 
This  is  a new  edition,  somewhat  enlarged,  of  a work  that  has  been  received  with 
great  favor  by  the  reading  public.  It  was  favorably  noticed  in  a former  number  of 
this  magazine. 

86.  — The  Alps,  Switzerland,  Savoy  and  Finland.  By  Rev.  OnAULEs  Williams. 
New  York ; Alexander  Montgomeiy. 

This  work  is  to  be  completed  in  successive  monthly  parts  of  sixty- four  pages,  royal  oc- 
tavo. Each  part  is  illustrated  with  appropriate  views  of  scenery,  Ac.,  in  the  interest- 
ing countries  described  by  the  author. 

36.— YAs  Star  in  the  Desert.  By  the  author  of  “ A Trap  to  catch  a Sunbeam,”  “ Old 
Jolliffee,”  Ac.,  Ac.  Boston : James  Munroe  A Go. 

Those  who  have  read  the  other  works  of  this  author  will  require  no  recommenda- 
tion from  us.  It  fully  sustains  the  high  reputation  acquired  by  the  author  in  her 
previous  efforts. 

87.  — The  Emigrants : or  First  and  Final  Step.  A True  Stoiy.  By  Almira  Set- 
Moua.  Boston : James  Munroe  A Co. 

The  main  incidents  of  this  story,  we  are  told  by  authority,  are  all  true.  It  is  well 
written,  and  its  moral  tone  and  tendency  unexceptionable. 
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PANORAMA  OF  NIAGARA. 


(Bobfreti  N.  Jrankenstcin’o 

GRAND  NOVING  PANORANA  OF  NIAGARA 

IS  NOW  OPEN  TO  THE  PUBLIC,  AND  WILL  BE  EXHIBITED 

EVERY  EVENING, 

AT 

HOPE  CHAPEL,  No.  718  BROADWAY. 


This  PANORAMA  is  the  result  of  Ysau  of  Labor.  The  pictures  from  which  it 
ts  produced  are  finished  Paintings,  two  hdndrro  in  number,  and  give 

NATURAL  AND  TRUTHFUL  VIEWS  OF  THE  FALLS 

and  their  vicinity,  in  every  variety  of  aspect,  os  they  have  appeared  during  the  PAST 
NINE  YEARS. 

They  were  painted  during  all  the  seasons  of  the  year,  and  under  all  circomatanoee* 
In  the  fresh,. green  Spring;  in  the  heat  of  Summer;  in  the  gorgeous  beauty  of  Au- 
tumn ; and  in  the  dazzling  splendor  of  Winter.  From  the  cool  sunrise  to  the  brilliaot 
sunset;  by  the  mysterious  aod  solemn  moonlight;  in  the  raging  storm;  the  illu- 
mination of  a fire,  Ac.,  Ac. 

Tht  doors  mil  open  at  7 o'clock.  The  Panorama  will  commence  moving  at  8. 
Admission,  60  cents ; Children,  26  centa 

FIRE  INSURANCE. 

The  Providence  Washington  Insurance  Go, 

AT  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

Chartered,  IVSY.  Capital,  1200,000,  all  paid  in  (in  cash)  and  securely  invested. 
Take  risks  against  Fire  on  application  at  their  office  in  Providence ; and  on  Merctiaa- 
dise  and  Buildings  in  the  city  of  New  York,  on  application  at  the  office  of 
ASA  mCIEliOW,  Jr*9  46  Pine-street,  corner  of  Willl&m. 
Providence,  P.  1.  April  1 184t.  SULLIVAN  DORR,  PrvndmU 

GEORGE  W.  WOOD, 

BOOK  AND  JOB  PRINTER, 

2 JDPXCII-STREET,  NEW  TORK. 

Books,  Pamphlets,  Cards,  Circulars,  Blanks,  Bill-Heads,  &o., 
EXECUTED  IN  THE  BEST  MANNER, 

AND  ON  THE  MOST  REASONABLE  TERMS. 

Power  Presswork,  on  the  unproved  Adams  Press,  done  in  the  best  maimtr,  and  oo 
the  most  reasonable  terms. 

Particular  attention  given  to  Wood-Out  Printing. 
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MERCHANTS’  MAGAZINE  AND  COMMERCIAL  REVIERT. 

EstaMlvtaed  Jalrt  1889.  : . ^ 

BY  FREEMAN  HUNT,  EDITOR  AND  PROPRIETOR. 

, PUBLISHED  MONTHLY. 


it  14S  Fnltoo-itKet,  New  York— At. Fire  Dollan  per  iuua. 


The  HEBCHAHT8’  MiGAZIhE  AND  OOSIAIERCIAL  SSTlBir 
ii  devoted  to  TRADE.  COMMERCE,  end  NAVIOATION— BANEINO,  CUR- 
RENCT,  and  FINANCE— MERCANTILE  and  MARITIME  LAW— FIRE 
MARINE,  and  LIFE  INSURANCF.— OCEAN  and  INLAND  NAVI- 
GATION-NAUTICAL INTELLIGENCE— INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS—  . 
ineludiiw  CANALS,  RAILWAYS,  and  PLANK  ROADS— RIVERS  ud  i 
HiLRBOUS,  and  in  general  ftll  subjects  invohing  the  great  Commxecial  ako  Ikdos*  'J 
TRIAL  IinrK&ESTs  of  the  Country  and  the  World.  ^ 


It  has  been  ever  the  constant  aim,  and  untiring  effort  of  the  Editor  and  Pro- 
ptietdr  to  make  the  Work,  at  once,  a journal  of  the  mtest  Commercial  IntelUgenee^ 
and  a standard  library  of  Reference  on  all  t^ics  of  Trade,  not  lees  indispensaUe  to 
the  Statesman,  Political  Economist,  Jurist,  FiNANciKa,  Banker,  Brokxr,  Sbtp  Mas- 
TBR,  Ship  Builuke,  Mechanic,  and  Manufacturer,  than  to  the  Merchant  and  Bosiness 
Man  ; and  from  the  necessarily  comprehensive  range  of  its  discussions  ahd  ita  Statist 
tics,  t^ng  in,  as  it  does,  every  subject  in  the  wide  field  of  Commerce,  Uie  pages  of  the 
Mfigazhia  will  always  be  found  to  embody  a vast  fund  of  Knowlege  for  the 
also — for  the  Cotton  Planter  of  the  South^  and  the  Grain  Grower  of  the  Nortlv 

The  Editor  and  Proprietor  has  endeavored  to  infuse  into  his  Magazine  a natMwd.' 
spirit  and  character,  by  securii^  the  aid  of  able  correspondents  in  all  parts  ofour  wid^^ 
spread  Republic,  and  by  exhibiting  the  resources  of  every  State  and  Territoty 
tJaioa.  On  mooted  points  in  political  economy,  banking,  and  the  prindjf^e  of 
he  has  freely  admitted  articles  advocating  antagonistic  doctrines  and  opinioos ; anil, 
while  it  ki  his  great  aim  to  exliibit  facts,  and  embody  the  scientific  and  practical  opera*- 
tinos  of  Commerce,  tlie  Magazine  will  be  ever  open  to  tlie  free  and  fair  4|tposaioa  of 
•very  subject  legitimately  tailing  within  its  general  scope  and  its  original  denm  . 

The  number,  for  December,  1 862,  completed  the  twenty -seventh  semi-annuu  vdame 
oflhe  JfercAmfs’  Magtizine.  The  work  has  be  en  enlargC'd  more  than  cme* third  fhiee  its 
commencement  in  July,  1889,  and  each  volume  now  contains  nearly  Mght 
octavo  pages.  A few  complete  sets  of  the  Magazine  may  be  obtained  at  the  publish- 
er*8  alRce,  142  Fulton'streai,  New  Tork,  neatly  aod  aobstaniially  bonodi  far  Two  Bol- 
uan  AND  A Kalf'P€t  vulume. 

Chamber  or  Commerce  or  Paris,  Parts,  S4  December,  1850, 

Mr.  FimMAN  tti  N r. 

Sirs — Tbc  Chsoiber  of  Commerce  of  Para,  having  had  occasion  to  eonstth  tho  Mi^azine  wbldi , 
you  have  publistied  fur  so  many  years  past,  eonld  not  bat  fully  appreciate  lU  great  tnartu  U haa/tr’ 
marked  tbesoatnined  zeal  and  care  with  which  yon  have  brought  tugeiher  in  its  pages,  ataltatfi^ 
matter  of  the  higheit  inierest,  as  well  as  disquiaiUonB  of  the  almost  importance  und  uUiUy  ; and 
Chamber  knows  ol  no  better  way  of  testifying  its  appreciation  of  your  work,  than  by  subaciiblitE  Ibf  ’ 
tba  for  I.Tbrafy.  The  Treasurtir  ha  l^en  directed  to  charge  one  of  our  corrceponuefua 

m Hew  York  wUb  ibis  duty,  and  also  to  forward!  to  you  this  tetter,  which  we  conclude  ^r,  by  oflaiiag 
yon  the  assurances  of  onr  highest  conaideraliou.  ’ 

H oea CB  t}AT,  SecretRxy . XJEGBNTIL,  President  of  the  Chambatv 

At  a stated  meellbg  of  the  Philadelphia  Board  of  Trade,  held  on  Monday  evening,  April  21at,  1851, 
the  fullosrtng  resolutioin  were  adopted,  without  a dis-eating  verioe  ;-a 

R^sol ve^Thtxl  the  Board  of  Trade  viewing  the  imporltmce  of  a publication,  which  oondeiUKWIn  an 
attractive  and  euduring  furiD,-geneml  infonnatlon  and  statistics  nrlaiiug  to  the  commercial  and  Indus* 
trial  pursuits  of  oar  country,  venture  to  recommend  **  Hunt^s  Mtrrchanl*^  Mnjfaitnr  amti  Cbmia^<id/ 
/tfwrw,”  ms  pofwt'satug  fhe^  requisites  In  an  emtnent  degree,  and  trust  their  rellow*cltliens  omy  be 
Induced  to  encourage  Frbbmae  Hjainci  £sa.«in  hia  arduous  labors  hgr  becoming  EubacriberatolilB 
periodical. 

Meftved,  That  a odpy  bf  Ote  fbtsf  ring  Itomintion  be  fnmtebed  Mr.  Rmr,  by  tba  Becretary  of  fbm 
Board; 

TROft.  P.  COPE,  PreMdenL  C.  C.  Cninna,  Becralaty* 

CiECTXRXn  CnAWsni  or  f?OMj*i  sRrr,  Febiwnry  4tb,  . 

At  a meeting  of  the  Cincinnati  Chamber  of  Commerce,  February  4ib,  Iti5i,  the  fotlowtog 
Uona  were  uuunlmously  adopted ^ 

Rfitulrcd*  That  Host^s  JUtrcAants^  Mofuiine  and  CommertiaJ  Review^  la  a work  of  great 
and  utility,  uud  is  signally  adapted  to  inromi  the  merchunls  upon  the  niunerous  Dtcta  relotive  lo  thd 
foreign  and  iolernal  trade  of  the  country,  its  manuJucturvs  and  agricultural  statist  lea;  and  that 
thanks  of  the  mercanUlo  community  are  due  to  its  editor,  Fereman  Dumr,  fUiQ.,  for  the  Induitry  Mdd i 
ability  with  which  he  has  conducted  It  for  so  many  years.  ^ 

Rgsoiodd,  *nuit  we  recommend  its  more  general  circulation,  and  that  a copy  of  tbes^  Basoluilubs  b* 
tionrmrded  to  Mr.  HffET.  BicaAaB  aMlTM,9a«Bl^(X^. 
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MEW  TOBXl  FBEEMAN  HUNT,  No.  x42  FULTON  STREET. 


MerrhnnVi*  Magazine  Advihriiifer, 


HENRY  L.  FOSTER, 


LATE  “BOOTH  & FOSTER,” 


AND 


OUTFITTING  ESTABUSHMENT, 


(27  Courtlandt«^t«9  a few  door*  below  tlie  Weatem  Hotel*) 


Wholesale  <&  Retail. 


The  subscriber  would  call  the  attention  of  Country  Merchants  and  others  visiting 
the  City  to  bis  targe  and  fashionable  stock  of  Clothiko,  to  which  he  has  recently 
made  iaiger  accessions,  to  meet  the  increasing  patronage  of  bis  establishment  The 
•nanufuctured  department  is  conducted  by  men  of  long  experience  and  acknowledged 
faste,  which,  added  to  his  fiunlities  for  purchasing,  renders  bis  stock  the  most  at> 
tractive  and  cheapest  of  any  to  be  found  in  the  City.  The  custom  department  is  at 
all  times  filled  with  the  Latest  and  most  desirable  styles  of  goods,  and  is  mcreased  from 
dme  in  time  with  the  latest  importations 

Ceutlemen  requiring  an  outfit  can  be  furnished  at  once  from  the  shelves  with  a ^h> 
ionable  suit,  equm  in  style  and  quality  to  the  best  that  can  be  found  in  th«^  United 
States,  and  full  60  per  cent  less  than  the  usual  custom  price.  A full  assortment  of 
Shirts,  Collars,  Under-shirts  and  Drawers,  Cravats,  Stocks,  Hosiery — in  short,  every- 
thing belonging  to  the  gentleman’s  wardrobe.  Full  suite  furnUhei  to  order  at  a few 
hours’  notice,  and  sent  to  any  part  of  the  United  States.  • 


H.  L.  FOSTER. 


SPRING,  BRADLEY,  & BUFFDX, 

DOMESTIC  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 


23  BROAD  A«D  20  NEW-BTREET,  NEW  YORK. 


Agents  for  the  fwile  (exclusively  on  commission)  of — 

GRAxnrEVTLLE  Co.  (South  Carolina,)  Heavy  Cottons. 

KfaMPton's,  P.antaloon  Stuffs,  Denims,  Shirting  Stripen, 

Slatef-s’  Shirting  Stripes,  Ticks,  Plain  Cottons,  &c. 

Brown  and  Bleached  Cottons,  from  the  Lockwood,  Harris,  Ballou,  lip- 
put,  Wunv'ick,  Warren,  Holyoke,  Powhattan,  Lanesville,  Masonville,  Adaouh 
and  various  other  establishments.  Also,  a great  variety  of 


WOOLENS, 


Con.sisting  of  Cloths,  Cassimeres,  (Plain  and  Fancy,)  Sheeps  Greys,  Tweeds, 
Satinets,  Kentucky  Jeans,  Plaid  Linseys,  Kerseys,  Cloakings,  Flannels,  dtc. 
Also,  a large  assortment  of 


PRINTING  CLOTHS 


\nd  Brown  Cottons,  adapted  to  Bleaching  and  Dyeing. 

Cotton  and  Wool  purcha.sed  on  Commission,  with  funds  in  hand,  or  id 
vanced  ui  Manufacturers  on  Consignments  of  Goods. 

A full  assortment  of  Knit  Shirts  and  Drawers  of  best  makes. 
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Irt.  I.— DOMINION  OF  THE  SEAS.  AND  THE  FISHERIES. 

A TEAR  since  the  whole  nation  was  laboring  under  intense  excitement  in 
regard  to  the  subject  of  the  fisheries.  British  cruisers  were  swarming  upon 
those  waters  which,  for  more  than  half  a century,  had  been  the  peaceable 
fishing  grounds  of  American  citizens,  and,  in  defiance  of  all  law,  and  all  jus- 
tice, attempted  to  drive  our  hardy  fishermen  from  their  peaceable  and  prof- 
itable pursuits,  and  at  the  same  time,  asserting  claims  to  certain  parts  of  the 
fishing  grounds,  the  absurdity  of  which  could  only  be  equalled  by  the  inso- 
lence with  which  she  attempted  to  enforce  them.  Government,  to  allay  the 
excitement,  to  quiet  the  growing  discontent  of  the  people,  and  restore  con- 
fidence to  those  employed  in  that  hardy  occupation  and,  at  the  same  time, 
most  important  branch  of  Commerce,  gave  out  that  the  two  governments 
were  endeavoring  to  cause  a final  and  reciprocal  settlement  of  the  question. 
But,  as  yet,  no  such  arrangements  have  been  made,  and  our  rights  are  no 
more  carefully  defended  or  rigorously  guarded  than  they  were  then,  while 
on  the  part  of  her  Majesty’s  government,  comes  the  assurance  that  it  is  pre- 
pared and  intends  to  renew  this  season  the  overbearing  policy  it  pursued  the 
last.  Nor  have  the  British  colonies  intere^d  in  this  question  ceased  their 
importunities  to  the  mother  country,  but,  on  the  contrary,  we  have  now  be- 
fore us  an  address  from  both  houses  of  the  New  Brunswick  legislature,  to 
her  most  gracious  Majesty  the  Queen,  which  urges,  with  undiminished  vigor, 
the  repetition  of  that  policy  which  awakened  such  wide-spread  and  well 
merited  indignation.  In  this  address  (published  in  the  London  Times  May 
11th,  1853,)  they,  in  behalf  of  the  colony,  declare  that  the  prompt  and  ef- 
ficient protection  afibrded  by  her  Majesty’s  naval  forces  to  the  fisheries  of 
British  North  America  which  secured  its  coasts  from  foreign  aggression  dur- 
ing the  last  year,  and  enabled  British  subjects  to  enjoy  unmolested  their 
rights  and  their  privileges,  has  inspired  the  inhabitants  of  New  Brunswick 
with  increased  confidence  in  the  determination  of  her  Majesty’s  government 
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to  maintain,  to  the  fullest  extent,  their  claims  to  those  unalienable  privileges, 
and  they  again  entreat  that  her  Majesty  will  be  pleased  to  continue  such 
protection,  with  the  belief  that  it  will  prove  much  more  satisfactory  than  the 
acceptance  of  any  equivalent  yet  offered  by  the  American  GcvemmenU 
They  then  add,  “ Maritime  nations,  at  all  times  and  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe,  have  set  up  and  maintained  certain  exclusive  privileges  within  three 
marine  leagues  of  the  shore,  and  by  universal  custom  and  the  law  of  nations, 
this  claim  has  been  dehned  by  lines  not  within  bays,  but  from  the  entrances 
of  such  as  are  designated  by  lines  drawn  from  headland  to  headland  forming 
such  bays.”  They  then  assert  that  our  fisheries  are  valueless,  theirs  price- 
less ; that  there  can  be  no  reciprocity  in  mutual  liberty  to  fish  on  each  oth- 
er’s coast,  but  that,  as  a set  off  to  our  free  participation  in  their  fisheries,  we 
must  admit  a reciprocity  in  trade  in  the  following  commodities,  viz. : grain 
and  breadstuffs  of  all  kinds,  all  natural  productions  of  the  colonies,  including 
their  fish,  to  admit  colonial  built  ships  to  register  in  American  ports,  to  per- 
mit colonial  vessels  to  trade  from  one  port  to  another  in  the  United  States, 
and  lastly,  the  privilege  of  fishing  on  the  American  coast.  Upon  this  ad- 
dress the  government  organ,  (May  14th,)  in  a semi-oflScial  manner,  expresses 
its  satisfaction  in  hearing  that  such  beneficial  results  attended  her  Majesty’s 
demonstration,  and  adds,  “ We  at  once  acknowledge  the  validity  of  the  in- 
terpretation given  by  the  British  government  to  the  treaty  of  1818,  and  the 
importance  of  putting  an  end  to  the  infractions  of  that  convention  which  had 
occurred  partly  under  cover  of  the  concessions  made  with  reference  to  the 
Bay  of  Fundy  in  1845.”  It  then  assures  the  colonists  that  instructions, 
similar  to  those  given  last  year,  have  been  sent  to  Admiral  Seymour,  and 
adds  **  that  ex))erience  has  demonstrated  that  these  measures  are  in  no  de- 
gree inconsistent  with  the  rights  of  the  United  States.”  These  measures 
here  spoken  of  and  asserted  to  be  the  result  of  a desire  to  fulfil  a treaty 
stipulation,  are  nothing  more  or  leas  than  the  revival  of  England’s  old  claim 
to  dominion  of  the  seas. 

This  claim  of  property  in  the  sea  dates  even  from  the  fabulous  ages,  and 
there  is  scarcely  a nation  of  antiquity,  or  even  those  of  modern  times,  but 
. have  asserted  this  claim  aud,  at  some  period  of  their  history,  warred  for  it.* 
Each  and  all  of  them  called  this  assumed  right  the  dominion  of  the  seas, 
and,  as  the  claim  still  lives,  and  is  intimately  connected  with  the  three  great 
unsettled  points  of  commercial  interest,  viz. ; right  of  search,  impressment 
of  seamen,  and  the  fisheries,  we  propose  in  these  papers  to  look  at  its  rise 
and  progress,  and  to  examine  into  the  foundations  upon  which  it  rests,  espe- 
cially as  regards  the  fisheries.  Of  the  nations  of  antiquity,  whose  manners, 
customs,  and  habits  have  been  handed  down  to  us  upon  the  pages  of  history, 
the  Phenicians  stand  pre-eminent  as  the  first  maritime  and  commercial  peo- 
ple. Settled  by  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,f  (which  they  possessed  on  all 
sides,  and  could  rightfully  claim  dominion  over  it,)  they  made  its  waters 
their  home,  and  claimed  it  as  property ; and  we  may  here  remark  that  the 
origin  of  the  claim  of  property  in  the  sea  was  based  on  right  principles,  and 
still  holds  good  by  the  law  of  nations. 

When  driven  from  thence  by  the  children  of  Israel  to  the  more  extended 
coast  of  Syria,  they,  unmindful  of  the  vast  expanse  before  them,  asserted  the 
same  claim,  coveting  no  empire  on  the  land,  but  asserting  that  of  the  sea.| 


* Fraooe  oonstliates  an  honorable  exeepUon. 
t Berodotua.  ^ Beea. 
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Quintns  Gurtias  remarks  of  them,  that  from  the  time  of  their  taking  com- 
mand of  the  sea,  they  grew  mighty  in  power  and  dispersed  their  colonies 
to  Spain,  Africa,  and  the  British  Isles.  Of  the  colonies  she  planted,  Car- 
thage was  her  glory  and  her  pride ; and  well  did  the  child  remember  the 
example  and  precepts  of  its  founders  and  parents.  Planted  by  a Tyrian 
colony  under  Dido,  their  pursuits,  like  Tyre’s,  were  purely  commercial,  and 
in  furtherance  of  their  purposes,  they  possessed  themselves  of  many  places 
on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  conquered  the  Sardinian,  Corsican, 
and  Canary  Isles,  and  made  voyages  of  discovery  that  have  handed  down  to 
posterity  the  name  of  Hanno,  who  shines  more  brightly  as  a navigator  than 
a statesman.*  Descendants  of  Esau,  they  early  gave  signs  of  being  willing 
instruments  in  fulfilling  the  decree  of  the  Almighty,  that  their  hands 
should  be  against  every  man’s,  and  every  man’s  hand  against  them ; and  in 
each  and  all  of  their  pursuits  they  asserted  their  claim  of  being  lords  of 
the  sea,”  and  when  at  the  hight  of  their  power,  they  once  set  bounds  to  the 
navy  of  Rome.f 

The  custom  of  the  Persians  in  sending  an  ambassador  to  demand  earth 
and  water  of  other  states  as  an  acknowledgment  of  her  dominion  over  these 
two  elements,  is  too  well  known  to  need  any  further  remark ; but  there  is 
another  nation  which  demands  a more  extended  notice,  because,  for  many 
centuries,  she  has  been^upposed  to  have  been  peculiarly  averse  to  the  navi- 
gation of  the  seas,  and  yet  this  very  power  disputed  with  Phenicia  the  do- 
minion of  them. 

The  Egyptians  worshipped  Isis  as  the  Grecians  did  Neptune,  and  moved, 
as  they  thought,  by  that  god,  they  sought  upon  the  sea  the  honor,  glory  and 
dominion  they  had  gained  upon  the  land.  As  we  remarked  in  the  com- 
mencement, tills  claim  extended  back  to  the  fabulous  ages,  and  among  the 
poetic  tales  of  Greece  was  the  story  of  Jupiter  robbing  his  father  of  his 
kingdom  and  sharing  it  with  his  brethren,  giving  Pluto  the  infernal  world, 
himself  taking  the  earth,  and  giving  Neptune  the  sea.J  While  such  were 
the  legendary  tales  of  Greece,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Minos,  its 
first  king,  claimed  dominion  over  the  waters  adjacent  to  his  island,  and  in- 
culcated the  same  opinion  into  the  then  lesser  states  of  Greece. 

Nor  were  they  blow  in  arrogating  to  themselves  this  power,  and  in  con- 
tending for  it  Athens  and  Sparta  poured  out  like  water  their  best  blood, § 
and  S{)ent  treasures  which,  if  they  had  been  husbanded,  might  have  kept 
Peioponnesia  from  becoming  the  humble  Roman  province  of  Achai.  In  the 
exercise  of  this  power  they  restrained  the  Persians  from  sailing  westward  of 
Cayenne  and  Chalcedonis,  and,  as  victory  or  success  fluctuated  between  them 
in  their  intestine  troubles  and  maritime  wars,  they  limited  the  number  of 
ships,  or  destroyed  entirely  the  mercantile  and  maritime  power  of  their  ri- 
val8.§  But  these  states  perished  from  the  seeds  of  decay  they  themselves 
had  sown,  and  all  became  tributary  powers  and  provinces  to  that  towering 
empire  to  whose  Commerce  they  once  set  bounds,  and  whoso  navy  they 
once  laughed  to  scorn.  Whatever  vices  Rome  may  have  possessed,  she  had 
one  transcendent  virtue,  nor  was  it  dimmed  or  weakened  in  its  strength  till 
her  pristine  virtue  had  departed,  and  every  noble  principle  of  her  early 
rulers  overshadowed  and  beclouded  by  the  vices  of  her  last  race  of  Empe- 
rors. Though  every  nation  that  had  preceded  her  had  claimed  property  in 


* Esebenberg's  Classical  Msniiftl.  f ^llln,  toL  i.,  p.  180.  | Sekleo. 

I Sir  Walter  Baleif b'a  Ulstorj  ol  Uie  World.  1614.  Part  L,  pp.  67,  73, 88. 
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the  sea,  her  emperors  declared  that  the  sea  and  its  shores  were  free  to  all 
man  ;*  and,  even  to  the  times  of  Justinian,  the  wisest  lawyers  of  Rome  de- 
clared such  to  be  then  the  law.  But,  under  the  emperor  Leo,  the  possessor 
of  the  land  was  allowed  to  claim  as  property  the  water  lyinj^  before  it,  and 
to  sell  the  privilege  of  fishing,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  Thracian  Bos- 
phorus was  parceled,  like  land,  into  lots,  and  sold  to  the  highest  bidder.f 
Till  the  time  of  Leo  the  Straits  of  the  Bosphorus  were  open  to  the  freedom 
of  trade ; but  under  that  emperor  a tax  was  levied  on  each  ship  passing 
through  them,  and  Egypt  was  forced  to  send  yearly  an  ambassador  to  Con- 
stantinople to  solicit  the  privilege  of  navigating  the  Roman  seas.f  As 
Rome  grew  feeble  in  defense  of  her  rights,  so  her  smaller  vassals  grew  inso- 
lent in  their  demands,  and  beneath  the  very  walls  of  Byzantium  Genoa  warred 
with  Venice  for  the  mastery  of  the  sea,  and  dragged  in  triumph  through 
the  Golden  Horn  her  vanquished  foe,  and,  in  its  insolence,  demanded  of  the 
emperor  the  concession  of  the  dominion  of  the  sea.  At  the  beginning  of 
these  contests,  (1259,)  the  Venetians  were  triumphant  in  every  battle;  but 
in  1293-4,  they  lost  a hundred  ships,  and  yielded  to  Genoa  the  mastery 
of  the  sea.  Bui  the  glory  of  that  republic  was  of  short  duration,  for  des- 
pite her  defeats  and  disasters,  Venice,  during  the  next  century,  contended  for 
the  right  she  had  conceded,  and,  by  the  treaty  of  Turin,  (1381,)  gave  the 
death  blow  to  that  rival  who  claimed  the  empire  of  the  Black  and  Adriatic 
Seas.J  At  the  latter  part  of  this  century  she  received  from  Alexander  III. 
a bull  giving  her  the  dominion  of  the  Adriatic  in  consideration  of  the  ser- 
vices she  had  rendered  him  in  destroying  the  fleet  of  Frederick  Barbaros8a.§ 
At  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  she  had  extended  her  maritime 
voyages  to  the  West  Indies,  and  in  the  fifteenth  we  find  her  warring  with 
Portugal  for  the  dominion  of  the  Indian  seas. 

In  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Austria,  whose  commercial  enter- 
prise she  had  very  early  checked,  demanded  a convention  with  her  to  discuss 
the  validity  of  her  claims  to  the  dominion  of  the  Adriatic.  In  1557  the 
convention  took  place,  and  it  was  alleged  on  the  part  of  Austria  that  such  a 
claim  was  contrary  to  the  freedom  of  trade  (which  Venice  had  previously 
stipulated  by  treaty,)  and  a denial  of  the  principle  that  the  sea  was  common 
to  all.  Chizzola,  on  the  part  of  Venice,  confesses  that  the  proposition  that 
the  sea  was  common  to  all,  was  true,  but  that  it  meant  only  the  high  waves, 
that  it  must  have  a master,  or  else  all  upon  its  waters  would  go  into  anar- 
chy, so  that  states  were  in  duty  bound  to  claim  and  exercise  dominion  over 
it.|  He  also  contended  that  the  sea  could  be  made  property  and  be  di- 
vided among  men  and  appropriated  ; and  lastly,  based  the  right  of  Venice 
upon  prescription,  dating  the  claim  back  some  six  hundred  years.  It  is  al- 
most needless  to  say  that  the  convention  produced  no  change,  and  that  other 
nations,  in  their  turns,  entered  the  same  protest.  The  Hanseatic  League,  in 
1640,  reiterated  the  same  general  principles  as  those  advanced  by  Austria, 
and  maintained  that  no  one  could  be  debarred  the  privilege  of  navigation 
and  fishing,  and  that  any  one  thus  debarred  had  the  right  to  bring  an  action 
for  damages.^  She  again  responded  as  to  Austria,  asserting  the  right  of  a 
prince  to  allow  or  deny  his  or  any  other  people  the  right,  privileges  and  lib- 
erties of  Commerce.  We  suppose  it  was  at  this  period  that  Julius  Pacius 


Justinian's  Institatas,  lib.  iL,  cap.  2.  f Chambers'  Dictionary, article  Sea. 

I Smedley's  Venetian  History.  | Bernard's  Historical  DicUonary. 

I Dominum  Moris.  1653.  1 Maritima  et  Narali. 
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put  forth  his  defense  of  the  right  of  the  republi : as  embodied  in  the  three 
propositions  as  given  in  Azalias  Droit  Maritime  de  TEurope.  The  two  first 
were,  in  reality,  embodied  in  the  last,  which  was,  what  is  the  efifect  of  this 
sovereignty  and  dominion  ? He  answers,  it  grants  power  to  impose  taxes  or 
duties,  guaranties  the  protection  of  the  subject,  and  assumes  the  expulsion 
of  pirates.*  As  late  as  1717,  Austria  again  combated  this  claim,  and 
Bennett!  Land!  defended,  with  honor  to  himself  and  country,  the  principles 
and  policy  of  Austria,!  and  when,  a century  later,  Venice  b^me  incorpo- 
rated with  the  empire  she  once  spurned,  she  should  have  been  consoled  with 
the  thought  that  she  was  but  paying  simple  interest  on  the  debt  she  owed  to 
Austria  for  the  four  hundred  ships  she  had  taxed,  confiscated,  and  destroyed 
in  asserting  her  right  to  property  in  the  sea.J  Whilst  minor  states  were 
thus  asserting  their  claims,  empires  then  deemed  mighty,  but  now  powerless, 
came  forward  with  their  arrogant  assumptions.  Portugal,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  had  commenced  those  discoveries  which  afterward 
gave  her  such  power,  and  made  her  so  insolent  while  possessing  it.  Their 
first  voyages  commenced  in  1418,  though  it  was  not  till  1433  that  they 
made  the  discovery  of  Africa.  In  1498  Gama  landed  upon  the  long  sought 
fi>r  coast  of  the  Indies,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  Portugal's  dominions 
in  the  East.  Elated  with  the  success  of  his  servants,  and  dazzled  and  blind- 
ed by  his  boundless  and  precious  acquisitions,  he  styled  himself  Lord  of  the 
Navigation  and  Commerce  of  Ethiopia,  Arabia  and  P6rsia.§  It  was  the 
boast  of  the  king  that  he  possessed  12,000  miles  of  seacoast,  stretching  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the  frontiers  of  China,  and  over  this  vast  extent 
he  arrogated  to  himself  exclusive  navigation, ||  and  ruined  his  empire  by 
contesting  the  opponents  of  this  claim.  From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
Portugal's  arrogant  assumptions,  she  had  an  ally  every  way  worthy  of  her, 
and  whose  end  was  alike  disastrous  and  infamous.  From  the  beginning  of 
the  discoveries  of  Christopher  Columbus,  Spain  arrogated  to  herself  the 
same  right-  of  navigation  and  Commerce  as  did  Portugal.  In  1493  Pope 
Alexander  VI.  granted  the  famous  bull^  giving  to  Spain  all  islands,  conti- 
nents and  lands  westward  of  one  hundred  leagues  from  the  Azores  and 
Cape  de  Verdes,  and  added  to  the  fact  of  discovery  under  this  bull**  she 
claims  the  right  of  sole  and  entire  navigation  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  We 
think  that  this  claim  provoked  no  very  serious  remonstrance  till  the  time  of 
Elizabeth,  when  it  assumed  a phase  of  importance  not  unworthy  of  noticer 
In  the  early  part  of  her  reign  the  spirit  of  adventure  had  prompted  he. 


* Azaors  Droit  Maritime  de  1* Europe,  tome  1.,  pp.  31,  32. 

t Hintorical  Register.  1717.  p.  36d.  t Domlnam  Maris.  t History  of  British  India. 

I Five  ships,  sufficed  to  transact  all  commercial  exchanges  between  Portugal  and  her  East  Indi- 
poseessioua.  At  first  the  king  had  the  monopoly  uf  the  t^e,  giving  the  merchant  twelve  ducats 
per  quintal  for  the  pepper,  and  only  thirty  thousand  quintals  were  allowed  to  be  imported,  as  that 
WHS  thought  safflcienl  fur  all  Europe. — Robertas  Map  of  Commerce.  1700. 

Though  this  bull  was  the  result  of  a refere.ice  by  the  kings  of  Portugal  and  Spain,  of  their  moa 
tuul  claims,  which  each  deemed  conflicted  with  the  other’s  rights,  still  it  was  nut  satisfactory  to  either 
party.  The  reader  will  see  by  looklug  at  the  map,  that  the  line  drawn  from  the  north  pole  one  hun- 
dred leagues  westward  of  the  Azores,  would  have  cut  off  Portugal  from  the  Brazils,  and  in  addition 
to  this,  it  conflicted  with  a previous  bull,  given  to  Portugal  In  1445.  To  remedy  these  defects,  a treaty 
was  made  at  Tordesillas,  in  1494,  removing  the  line  376  leagues  (instead  of  100)  westward  from  the 
Azores,  which  carried  Spain’s  line  to  the  outer  bank  of  Newfoundland.  In  1506  another  treaty  gave 
to  each  power  the  right  to  navigate  and  travel  over  each  other’s  seas  and  possessions.  In  1525  ao’ 
other  meeting  of  the  commissioners  took  place  to  settle  the  claims  of  the  Spaniards,  as  regarded 
Mme  East  India  possessions.  The  result  was,  Spain  had  ceded  to  her  the  Maluoca  islands,  which 
she  sold  to  Portugal  for  350,000  ducats.  Ail  of  the  various  treaties  and  conventions  were  sent  to  the 
Pope  for  his  approval,  and  duly  ratified  by  his  bulls.— Cordon’s  Sponiah  America,  voL  IL;  Ancient 
Histo^  of  Portugal. 

**  For  the  famous  bull  of  1493,  under  which  Spain  claimed  the  dominion  of  the  seas,  see  Haz* 
ard’s  Historical  Collection,  vol.  i.,  and  Annals  d’Espagne,  et  de  Portugal,  voLiv. 
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Drake,  Raleigh  and  Cavendish  to  perform  those  voyages  that  have  given 
their  nanoes  so  conspicuous  a place  among  the  early  voyagers  of  England. 
Drake,  in  circumna\ngating  the  world,  had  sailed  through  those  seas  to 
which  Spain  laid  exclusive  claim,  and  which  prompted  her  to  make  it  a mat- 
ter of  complaint  to  the  English  court.* 

Not  content  with  this  remonstrance  and  prohibiting  trade  to  America,  she, 
in  1600,  prohibited  all  trade  to  the  Indies,f  and  from  this  date  her  history 
for  a long  period  is  but  a continual  repetition  of  wars  upon  England  and 
Holland  to  drive  them  from  those  long  coveted  possessions.  If  any  mon- 
arch or  any  empire  was  ever  capable  of  enforcing  such  a restriction,  it  was 
the  monarch  of  and  the  empire  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  then  united  under 
Philip  IT.  He  was  at  that  time  the  richest  monarch  of  Europe,  both  as  re- 
garded his  political  power  and  princely  possessions.!  Under  him  was  fitted 
out  that  Invincible  Armada  that  was  to  have  triumphantly  asserted  his  claim 
to  the  dominion  of  the  sea,  but  which  was  scattered  by  nature  itself,  as  if  she 
was  conscious  of  the  violation  of  her  laws  which  he  proposed  to  commit. 
By  the  defeat  of  this  fleet  he  was  obliged  to  concede  to  Holland  the  right  to 
trade  to  the  Indies,  and  leave  England  in  the  peaceable  possession  of  the 
acquirements  she  had  there  made.  We  see  but  little  for  a century  from 
this  date  which  seems  worthy  of  notice  as  regards  the  maritime  pretensions 
of  Spain ; but,  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  she 
again  put  in  practice  her  early  assumptions.  Though,  at  first,  her  efibrts 
were  directed  to  the  encouragement  of  the  Ostend  Company,  hoping  by  the 
success  of  this  project,  to  undermine  the  East  India  trade  of  England  and 
Holland,  (through  the  aid  of  Austrian  subjects  in  the  Low  Countries) ; yet, 
a little  later,  in  a note  addressed  to  the  Court  of  Great  Britain,  she  says, 
(when  attempting  to  conceal  her  treaty  with  Austria,  by  which  she  had  stipu- 
lated to  that  power  aid  in  carrying  out  that  plan,)  “should  this  treaty  be 
made  (i.  e.  the  Ostend  part  of  it)  without  reserving  to  itself  (Spain)  the  ex- 
clusive right  of  navigation  to  the  Itidies,  Holland  might  complain,”  <fec. 
Here  was  the  same  assumption  of  dominion  as  that  put  forth  when  she  was 
at  the  hight  of  her  power,  nor  was  it  an  idle,  unmeaning  declaration;  for 
she  soon  began  her  seizures  of  British  ships  sailing  to  the  American  colonies. 
All  vessels  sailing  within  a certain  distance  of  her  possessions,  were  seized 
by  her  privateers,  or  rigorously  searched  and  insolently  examined  by  her 
cruisers.  In  1729  she  had  taken  130  ships  and  sloops,  valued  at  £1,300,000. 
Such  outrages  as  these  awakened  in  England  universal  indignation,)  and 
the  result  was  that  by  the  treaty  of  Seville  she  was  obliged  to  renounce  the 
secret  treaty  with  Austria,  and  again  guaranty  the  same  rights  to  Holland 
that  she  bad  endeavored  to  destroy ; and  from  that  day  she  commenced  her 
decline  from  a mighty  maritime  nation,  to  a state  too  insignificant  to  attract 
any  notice  and  too  weak  to  awaken  any  fear.  As  Portugal  was  often  the 
ally  of  her  pride,  so  she  is  now  the  partner  of  her  degradation ; and  the  two 
nations  stand  as  a warning  to  all  others  to  never  assert  a principle  and  war 
for  it,  when  it  is  contrary  to  right  reason,  the  precepts  of  God,  and  the  law 
of  nations. 


* Elizabeth  atMwered  this  protest  bj  obsenrhig  that  the  sea  was  common  to  all,  and  no  one  had  m 
right  to  forbid  the  narlgation  of  it.— Oriental  Comroeroe. 
t DIscoarse  on  the  Present  State  of  Spain.  1801.  | Blographe  UnlTertelle. 

I The  Mitinn  of  Spain  at  this  time  and  the  nature  of  her  claims  will  befoand  discussed  at  length, 
under**  Enquiry  into  the  Reasons  or  the  Conduct  of  Great  Britain  with  Relation  to  the  Present  state 
of  Foreign  Aflhlrs.  London:  1737.  Answer.  Rejoinder,  and  further  remarks.  1739.  Also  Htatort- 
oal  Register,  yoL  xl.,  1734,  and  xy.,  1739,  containing  the  treaty  of  BeYUle.” 
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From  these  more  southern  and  polite  nations,  in  whose  bosoms  had 
flourished  the  arts,  Commerce,  and  manufactures,  we  turn  to  those  northern 
States,  whose  hordes  desolated  Rome,  and  left  upon  Italy  for  centuries  the 
indelible  marks  of  their  barbarism.  As  early  as  570  the  Danes,  by  their 
maritime  depredations,  had  given  great  trouble  to  the  Roman  emperors, 
and  by  the  eighth  century,  they  carried  death,  devastation,  and  destruction, 
to  England,  Ireland,  and  the  countries  around  the  Hellespont,  and  left  as 
the  remembrancer  of  their  deeds,  their  devastations  in  Germany,  the  sack 
of  Paris,  and  the  ruthless  slaughter  of  all  foes,  and  handed  down  to  posteri- 
ty the  character  of  their  nation  and  king,  as  chronicled  in  the  death-song  of 
^gner  Lodbrag.*  As  rovers  and  pirates  the  northern  nations  were  une- 
qualed, yet,  like  their  more  reflned  neighbors,  they  levied  a tax  upon  all 
who  visited  the  seas  over  which  they  claimed  dominion,  and  exacted  from 
that  nation  over  whose  sea  they  claimed  rule,  a tribute,  to  save  tliem  from 
instant  destruction  and  annihilation.  But  to  follow  in  detail  their  history, 
would  elicit  no  new  fact  as  regards  the  form  of  their  claim,  so  we  close  by 
remarking  that  from  claiming  dominion  over  all  the  seas  adjacent  to  Scjin- 
dinavia  and  Britain,  they  have  dwindled  down  to  a single  sound,  and  mod- 
ern enterprise  bids  fair  to  render  that  claim  worthl&ss.f 

Such  are  a few  of  the  many  nations  that  have  asserted  this  claim  to  prop- 
erty in  the  seas,  and  as  we  turn  away  from  them  and  their  assumption,  we 
come,  not  to  a nation  actuated  (as  we  might  wish)  by  liberal  views,  enlight- 
ened ideas,  and  noble  political  principle,  but  to  one  which,  in  asserting  the 
dominion  of  the  seas,  combined  in  her  claim,  the  vanity  of  an  Athenian,  the 
pride  of  a Roman,  the  insolence  of  a Spaniard,  and  the  rapaciousness  of  a 
Portuguese.  For  this  reason  we  propose  to  examine  in  detail  the  claim  of 
England  to  the  dominion  of  the  seas,  as  shown  by  her  acts  and  the  writings 
of  her  learned  and  distinguished  men.  Though  Edgar,  and  some  other 
kings  that  succeeded  him,  properly  belong  to  the  Danish  marauders,  yet,  as 
ho  was  seated  on  the  throne  of  England,  we  will  commence  our  history  with 
him,  briefly  remarking,  that  in  937  he  fitted  out  a fleet  of  four  hundred  sail, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  asserting  his  claim  to  the  dominion  of  the  British 
seas.  Arriving  at  Chester,  eight  kings  met  him,  and  with  their  own  hands 
rowed  his  boat  down  that  river  to  the  sea,  and  his  courtiers  argued  that  this 
act  was  an  acknowledgement  of  his  sovereignty  over  the  Ocean.J 

Canute,  his  successor,  reasserted  his  claims,  and  under  circumstances  so 
peculiar,  that  we  cannot  help  recurring  to  them: — “Walking  by  the  sea- 
shore with  his  courtiers,  they  told  him  the  seas  were  his,  whereupon  ho 
ordered  his  chair  to  be  brought,  and  sitting  in  it  said  to  the  sea,  ‘ As  the 
land  is  my  land,  so  is  the  sea  my  sea and  from  that  day  he  became  the 
assertor  of  the  right.’'§  Upon  the  accession  of  King  Arthur,  he  caused  all 
nations  to  strike  their  topsails  to  his  men-of-war,  as  a sign  of  his  sovereign- 
ty over  the  seas  and  old  King  John  declared,  that  he  who  would  not 
make  whole  fleets  strike  their  topsails  to  a single  men-of-war,  should  be 
deemed  an  enemy,  though  he  were  before  a friend.^  Of  these  early  mon- 


• Blackwood. 

t A company  is  now  being  Tormed  and  era  this  is  organised,  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a 
railroad  that'will  obviate  the  necessity  of  vessels  passing  the  Sound.— /.osdon  Timet. 
t Collection  of  English  History.  By  Danyls. 

I Camden's  Brltlana,  where  a taosimile  of  one  of  bis  coins  is  given,  and  explanations  on  tbesame, 
by  Walcbeo. 

I Jacob's  Law  Dictionary. 

1 Sir  Lionel  Jenkins's  note  to  the  mediator  at  Cologne. 
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archs,  we  think  no  one  asserted  more  ostentatiously  his  claim  than  Edward. 
In  the  language  of  an  early  chronicler,  “ The  grand  navie  of  King  Edward, 
4,000  vessels  and  100,000  men,  sailed  yearly  round  the  Isle  of  Albion  and 
the  lesser  isles,  and  he  could  not  choose,  I say,  but  by  such  full  and  peace- 
able possession,  find  himself  (according  to  right  and  his  heart’s  desire)  the 
true  and  sovereign  monarch  of  all  the  British  ocean.^’*  Another  chronicle 
found  in  Trinity  Church,  thus  speaks  his  praise : — 

" Bat  King  Edward  made  a seige  royal. 

And  wanne  (woo)  the  town ; and  in  especial 
The  sea  was  kept,  and  thereof  he  was  lord.” 

Of  the  succeeding  monarchs,  we  deem  but  few  worthy  of  notice,  except 
to  remark  of  Richard  II.  that  he  levied  a tax  of  sixpence  on  all  vessels  fish- 
ing in  the  British  seas,  and  his  example  was  imitated  by  Edward  IV.,  Rich- 
ard III.,  and  Henry  VIL  Thus  far  the  assertion  of  this  right  had  been 
made  by  men  of  iron  nerve  and  unflinching  purpose ; but  a new  era  was 
opening,  and  a delicate  woman  gave  this  claim  a form  it  never  before  pos- 
ssesed,  and  a life  and  energy  never  before  infused  into  it  The  period  in 
which  she  came  to  the  throne  was  pregnant  with  the  fate  of  empire-*,  and 
all  Europe  was  rousing  from  the  lethargic  slumber  of  centuries,  and  seeking, 
by  discoveries,  war,  conquest,  and  Papal  grants,  new  additions  to  their 
somewhat  limited  domains.  Commerce  also  began  to  unfold  its  latent 
powers,  and  manufactures  to  give  new  life  and  vivacity  to  the  dormant  en- 
ergies of  nations.  Spain,  with  its  possessions  in  America;  Portugal,  with 
its  riches  of  the  Indies ; Holland,  with  its  then  infant  mercantile  marine,  and 
tiie  Hanseatic  towns  with  their  decaying  trade,  were  all  struggling  for  as- 
cendancy and  prominence ; and  the  two  first  powers  were  hurling  defiance 
at  the  Virgin  Queen,  and  bidding  her  keep  the  limits  of  her  own  narrow 
fieas.  To  recount  the  deeds  of  Drake,  Cumberland,  and  Cavendish,  would 
require  volumes ; suffice  it  to  say,  they  conquered  in  every  sea,  and  their 
mistress,  in  her  turn,  claimed  the  very  dominion  she  once  had  denied. 
Upon  her  coins  was  the  image  of  a port  cullis,  signifying  her  power  to  shut 
up  the  sea  ; nor  wa^  it  an  idle  assumption,  for  in  her  wars  with  Spain,  she 
refused  to  the  king  of  Denmark  and  the  Hanseatic  towns,  the  liberty  of 
Ciirrying  corn  to  Lisbon,  and  when  they,  in  defiance  of  her,  attempted  it, 
she  destroyed  their  ships  upon  the  very  shores  of  Spain,  giving  as  her  rea- 
son for  the  destruction  of  them,  “ that  they  had  presumptuously  made  use 
of  her  sea  without  obtaining  her  royal  permission  for  so  doing.”!  All  Eng- 
land wiis  wild  with  delirium  at  her  success,  and  gloried  in  the  extent  of  her 
claims,  while  the  pious  ministers  of  Christ,  when  eulogizing  her  character, 
boastingly  said : — “ She  extended  her  dominion  over  our  own  seas,  over  the 
ocean,  and  the  Meditenanein.”J  Nor  did  the  claim  into  which  she  infused 
such  vigorous  life,  expire  with  her,  but  James,  upon  his  accession,  issued  his 
edict  forbidding  any  foreign  vessels  fishing  in  the  British  seas  without  a 
license.  Yet,  if  history  may  be  trusted,  the  edict  was  merely  formal,  and 
for  thirty  years  the  Dutch  pureued  unmolested,  their  fisheries  in  the  British 
Channel.§  But  a new  phase  was  to  be  put  upon  the  aspect  of  these  con- 


. * IfaldayCs  Voyages,  Travels,  Dlaooveries,eie.Tol.i.,  10, 217. 

t De  Jure  MariUina  et  Navalia.  Rapln  says  ahe  destroyed  them  for  having  contraband  goods,  but 
does  not  deny  the  assumption  of  sovereignty  as  claimed  by  her.  Vol.  lx.,  book  17. 

X Gilbert’s  (bishop  of  Sarum)  Essay  ou  Queen  Elizabeth. 

I The  vnlue  of  Holland’s  fisheries  at  this  lime,  as  esiimaled  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  was  X1,750,(XX), 
employing  3,000  ahlps,  and  50,000  men ; and  these  gave  employment  to  9,000  other  ships,  and 
150,000  persona,  by  aea  and  land. — Anderson’s  Commerce. 
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stant,  and,  as  was  asserted,  unwarrantable  encroachments  on  England's 
rights,  and  though  Rapin  asserts  that  it  was  because  Charles  wished  for  a 
pretence  for  continuing  ship  money,  that  the  privilege,  after  thirty  years’ 
forbearance  was  called  in  question,  still  we  must  candidly  admit  that  we 
believe  it  was  provoked  by  the  Mare  Liberum  of  Grotius.  This  famous 
work  of  Grotiius  was  answered  by  the  learned  Selden  in  his  Mare  Claussuoa, 
and  so  extraordinary  were  the  claims  that  were  put  forward  and  attempted 
to  be  proved  by  this  book,  that  we  feel  we  shall  be  pardoned  for  briefly  re- 
ferring to  it,  and  show  upon  what  ground  that  acknowledged  expounder  of 
England's  assumptions  bases  his  arguments  and  supports  his  pretensions. 
Let  us  remark  in  the  commencement,  that  Grotius,  in  his  Mare  Liberum, 
asserted  that  the  fisheries,  by  the  law  of  nature  and  nations,*  were  free,  and 
that  upon  these  grounds  only  did  the  Dutch  claim  th^  right  of  fishing. 
The  laws  of  nations  he  defined  to  be  those  to  which  most  civilized  nations 
bad  given  their  assent,  or,  to  use  his  own  language : — “ As  the  laws  of  each 
state  respect  the  benefit  of  that  state,  there  might  be,  and  in  fact  are,  some 
laws  agreed  on  by  common  consent,  which  respect  the  advantage  not  of  any 
body  in  particular,  but  all  in  general.  And  this  is  what  is  called  the  Law 
of  Nations  when  used  in  distinction  from  the  Law  of  Nature.”!  After  giv- 
ing some  of  Grotius’  authorities,  that  the  sea  could  not  be  made  property, 
and  defining  the  law  of  nations  in  almost  the  same  words  as  his  distin- 
guished rival,  Selden  commences  his  labors  by  citing  those  nations  that  had 
asserted  the  claim,  taking  the  fabulous,  legendarj,  and  historical  accounts 
of  the  various  nations  and  states  who  had  arrogated  to  themselves  property 
in  the  sea.  He  begins  with  the  mythological  account  of  Jupiter,  giving 
Pluto  the  infernal  world  and  Neptune  the  sea,  then  takes  the  legendary  tale 
of  Minos,  Crete’s  first  king,  then  the  various  bistoric  nations,  as  Egypt,  Syria, 
and  nineteen  of  her  States,  the  Oriental  nations,  Greece  and  all  of  its  little 
powers,  and  then  Rome,  the  conqueror  of  them  all,  together  with  tlie  claims 
of  the  poutiftsjJ  the  various  States  of  Itjily,  Germany,  and  the  Northern  na- 
tions, and  among  all  others  the  Jews,  whom  Josephus  aaserts§  were  not  in 
bis  time  nor  never  were  a commercial  and  maritime  people.||  He  devotes 
bis  second  book  mostly  to  tlie  claim  of  England,  dating  it  back  even  before 
the  birth  of  Christ,  and  tracing  it  downward  to  his  own  time.  Tlie  reader 
can  see  by  this  brief  summary,  that  his  research  was  almost  boundless;  but 
to  judge  of  his  labors  we  should  read  the  poets,  philosophers,  statesmen, 
lawyers,  and  historians,  of  every  tongue  and  clime,  whom  he  liberally 
quoted,  to  susiain  his  assertions  and  substantiate  his  facts.  Truly  if  the 
Law  of  Nations  had  rested  on  the  ground  upon  which  Grotius  placed  it,^ 
all  must  have  confessed  the  truthfulness  of  Selden’s  remark,  (in  his  Titles  of 
Honor,)**  when  speaking  of  Edgar’s  title,  who  styled  himself,  “By  the  clem- 
ency of  the  Thunderer  God,  Imperator  and  Lord  of  the  British  Isle  and  the 
seas  circumjacent,”)  that  in  his  “ Mare  Claussum,  wrote  about  1630,ff  for 


* The  king  in  council,  March  36, 1635,  ordered  Seiden's  Mare  Claussum  to  kept  in  the  eonnell- 
Court  of  Exchequor,  and  Court  of  Admiralty,  as  strong  and  faiihfui  evidence  of  the  Dominion 
of  the  ?»eas.— History  nf  England, 
t Ue  Jure  Belli  ac  Pacts. 

i He  refers  to  the  true  bull  of  which  we  have  already  spoken, 
f Josephus’s  Letter  to  Appius. 

I To  prove  the  correctness  of  his  assertion,  Selden  quotes  the  writings  of  the  Rabbi  Jehudra, 
and  Abcn  Ezra,  both  of  whom  maintained  that  the  sea  before  the  land  of  Palestine  was  the  property 
of  the  Jews,  lib.  1.,  cap.  6. 

^ Grotius  reasserted  these  principles  in  the  Preliminaries  to  bis  De  Jure  Beilis  a Pads. 

**  Janui  Seldioi  Jurisconsulti  Opera  Omnia.  Tam  edita  quam  inedita.  London.  1776.  Vol.  ill. 
ft  R was  hot  printed  Ull  1635,  and  then  only  in  Latin. 
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the  assertion  of  the  marine  dominion  or  empire  of  the  Crown  of  England, 
where  also  that  great  question  touching  the  sea  being  capable  of  dominion, 
is  largely  disputed,  and  the  affirmative  clearly  and  fully  concluded,  especial- 
ly out  of  the  law  or  custom  of  almost  all  nations  known  on  the  earth.”  But 
the  moment  Selden  quitted  the  field  of  historic  research,  and  attempted  to 
combat  the  proposition  of  Grotius  and  Vasquez,  that  the  sea  was  free  to  all, 
and  destined  to  be  so ; that  it  was  not,  like  other  property,  divided  and  di- 
visible, ho  at  oncf'  showed  the  weakness*  of  his  defense  against  these  self- 
evident  truths,  by  impugning  the  veracity  of  Vasquez,  and  asserting  that 
the  air  as  well  as  the  sea  could  be  made  property  and  be  appropriated  by 
men. 

The  law  of  nations,  as  laid  down  by  Grotius,  proved  the  wreck,  (in 
later  days)  of  Selden’s  whole  argument,  for  by  it  might  have  been  proved 
that  might  made  right,  and  that  even  piracy  was  justified  by  the  customs 
and  usages  of  nations.  But  the  monarch  for  whom  be  wrote  cared  not  for 
the  self  evident  truthfulness  of  a principle,  and  in  1636  he  attacked  with 
his  fleet  the  fishing  busses  of  the  Dutch,  who  ransomed  themselves  by  pay- 
ing £30,000.f  During  the  few  succeeding  years  this  claim  seems  to  have 
slept ; but  when  Cromwell  was  firmly  seated  at  the  head  of  the  common- 
wealth, it  awakened,  strengthened  and  invigorated  by  its  long  repose.  The 
Dutch  fleet  meeting  an  English  one  in  the  Channel,  refused  to  strike  their 
sail,  and  from  this  little  affair,  and  so-deemed  affront  to  England's  suprem- 
acy of  the  seas,  a war  arose,  which  ended,  as  all  the  other  wars  of  the  Pro- 
tector did,  in  favor  of  England ; and  though  two  centuries  have  passed 
since  those  deeds  were  performed,  that  shed  a halo  of  glory  round  the  Com- 
monwealth’s name,  yet  we  seem  almost  to  hear  Cromwell  telling  his  parlia- 
ment, that  Portugal  bad  ceased  her  insolence,  Holland  lowered  her  flag  at 
his  bidding,  and  that  Denmark  had  given  the  same  liberal  privileges  to 
English  vessels  passing  the  sound,  as  she  had  to  the  Dutch  ;J  and  thus  all 
had  conceded  to  England  the  dominion  of  the  seas.  The  treaty  thus 
concluded  by  the  Dutch  with  Enirland  left  them  the  liberty  of  fishing,  nor 
were  they  disturbed  in  this  pursuit  till  the  time  of  Charles  IL  War  at  this 
time  breaking  out,  and  the  Lord  Keeper,  as  the  mouth-piece  of  the  king 
thus  spoke: — “T  ie  Dutch,  no  recompense  offered,  nor  so  much  as  leave 
asked  for  the  liberty  of  fishing  upon  our  coast ; and  yet  the  right  of  our 
sole  fishing  is  so  clear,  that  we  find  in  our  ancient  rolls  of  Parliament,  in 
the  times  of  Richard  II.,  a tax  laid  upon  all  strangers  who  fish  in  our  seas, 
and  this  not  by  way  of  custom  when  they  come  into  our  ports,  but  by  way 
of  tribute  for  fishing  in  our  seas;  and  this  evidence  of  his  majesty’s  domin- 
ion within  his  own  seas,  hath  been  in  all  ages  downward  preserved  in  some 
measure  until  the  time  of  the  late  usurper,  who  for  private  reasons  first 
abandoned  it.  As  to  the  flag  this  is  the  thing  shall  be  done  ; whole  fleets 
shall  strike  their  sails  to  single  ship,  and  they  shall  do  it  out  of  his  majes- 


• Azinint,  a cli8tInQ:nlshed  Jurisconsult  of  Napli>8,  whose  writinsa  we  have  before  referred  to,  savs. 
In  speaking  of  Selden's  work,  that  as  it  defended  the  right  of  property  In  the  sea,  It  was  generaUy 
reg^ed  by  the  Jurisconsults  of  Europe  as  a weak  defense  of  that  principle. 

t flume  thus  notices  this  attack : **  1636.  The  effect  of  the  ship-money  began  now  to  appear.  A 
formidable  fleet  of  sixty  soil,  the  greatest  that  England  had  ever  known,  was  equipped  under  the 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  who  had  orders  to  attack  the  herring  basses  of  the  Dutch,  which  flshed  in 
what  was  called  the  British  Sea ; the  Dutch  were  content  to  pay  ir30,n00  for  a license  that  pir.  Thev 
openly  denied,  however,  the  claim  of  dominion  of  the  seas  beyond  the  friths,  bays,  and  snores,  and 
it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  laws  of  nations  wurrant  any  further  pretension  . ^ 

X Ororaweirs  Speech  in  the  Painted  Chamber,  [Sept.  4, 1634,1  “took  by  one  who  stood  very  near 
him,  and  published  to  prevent  mistakes.  London : printed  for  George  Sawbridgo  at  the  Bible,  Laud- 
gate  UlU,  1656.” 
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y’s  seas  too.”*  To  this  speech  the  House  of  Commons  replied : “ These 
our  humble  requests  (exclusion  of  the  Duke  of  York  and  the  appointment 
of  Protestant  officers  in  the  state  and  army)  being  obtained,  we  shall,  on 
our  part^  be  ready  to  assist  your  majesty  for  the  preservation  of  Tangiers, 
and  for  putting  your  majesty’s  fleet  into  such  a condition,  as  it  may  preserve 
your  majesty’s  sovereignty  of  the  sea8.”f  In  the  instructions  given  to  Sir 
Lionel  Jenkins,  who  was  dispatched  to  Cologne  to  negotiate  a treaty  of 
peace  with  the  Dutch,  the  king  says,  “ That  you  will  demand  £10,000  per 
annum,  as  honorary  acknowledgement  for  the  great  beneht  that  republic 
reaps  from  the  fishery  on  our  coast,  and  £2,000  for  the  like  liberty  they 
enjoy  upon  the  coast  of  our  kingdom  of  Scotland.”  To  this  demand  the 
Dutch  returned  answer,  that  they  were  in  possession  of  the  right  of  fishing, 
by  prescription,  of  about  two  hundred  years,  and  had  the  celebrated  treaty 
of  Intercursus  Magnus  from  Henry  VII.  ;J  but  that  they  would  pay  for  the 
privilege  of  drying  their  nets  on  shore,  or  buy  the  right  with  one  round 
sum,  and  lastly,  that  rather  than  pay  a tribute  for  the  liberty  of  fishing, 
they  would  abandon  it  altogether,  because  it  was  a badge  of  servitude,  and 
they  would  not  submit  to  it.  Suffice  it  to  say,  the  Dutch  carried  their 
point. 

We  ought  here  to  notice  Lord  Howell’s  “ Precedence  of  Kings,”  in  which 
that  learned  man  contends  that  the  sea  of  England  extends  to  their  neigh- 
bor’s shore,  and  that  the  sea  dominion  of  England  is  one  ground  upon 
which  he  bases  the  claim  of  the  precedency  of  her  king.  In  1680  was 
published  another  work  entitled,  “ De  Jure  Maritima  et  Navali,”  and  in- 
tended for  a defense  of  property  in  the  sea.  Like  Selden’s  great  master 
works,  it  appeals  to  precedent,  not  reason,  and  in  addition  to  defending  this 
claim,  it  asserts  the  right  oT  search  and  impressment  of  seamen.  Another 
tract  upon  this  subject  deserves  our  notice,  as  it  was  prepared  by  wish  of 
Charles  U.,  who  had  the  only  manuscript  copy,  but  was  afterwards  printed 
by  command  of  the  crown.  It  is  entitled  “ Observations,  concerning  the 
Dominion  of  the  Seas.  By  Sir  Philip  Meadows,  Knight.”  Unlike  any 
other  writer  that  had  preceded  him,  he  contended  that  no  king  of  Great 
Britain  ever  had  dominion  over  the  sea,  or  that  any  nation  whatever  ever 
admitted  their  claim.  He  also  asserted  that  the  custom  of  striking  the  flag 
was  never  stipulated  till  1054,  and  then  only  because  Cromwell  wished  the 
monarchical  nations  to  admit  that  the  Protectorate  was  as  worthy  of  honor 
as  the  crown.  He  proves  that  the  eaily  claim  was  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
stroying pirates  and  preventing  their  depredation,  and  that  no  nation  or 
sovereign  ever  paid  a license  for  the  right  of  fishing.§  In  the  course  of  his 
tract  he  maintains  that  “ he  who  asserts  a sea  dominion,  and  by  it  under- 


* Bpeecb  of  Hit  Majesty,  together  with  the  Lord  Keeper,  to  Parliament,  Jan.  7th,  167}.  Published 
by  Uis  Majesty's  CommaM,  by  the  printers  to  His  Majesty,  167}. 

t Address  of  the  House  of  t ommons.  Dec.  12,  I6M).  ^ i appoint  John  Wright  and  Richard  Chls- 
well  to  print  this  address.  Perused  by  me,  according  to  the  order  of  the  House  of  Commons  ; and 
that  no  other  person  prrstiine  to  print  the  same. — Williams,  Speaker."  Dec.  21bt.,  1680. 

X A treaty  peculiarly  favorable  to  the  Flemings,  made  in  1453. 

I This  statement  of  Meadows  at  first  thought  looks  like  an  absurdity,  especially  when  it  Is  so  often 
asserted  that  such  and  such  nations  paid  for  a license.  But  we  shall  at  once  see  the  truthfulness  of 
It,  when  by  examining  the  old  histories  It  will  be  seen,  that  this  tax  was  paid  by  persons  in  their  in- 
dividual capacity,  and  not  as  delegated  agents  of  a nation.  Huch  was  the  tax  paid  by  Bruges,  cited 
by  Sir  Lionet  Jenkins,  and  that  of  the  Dutch  at  one  period  to  the  Commander  of  Scarborough  Castle. 
It  was  paid  by  individuals  to  secure  their  exemption  from  molestation,  and  as  in  case  of  the 
Dutch,  was  soon  forbidden  by  tbeir  respective  nations.  The  same  was  true  of  the  ships  in  King 
John's  time,  which  struck  their  flag,  and  so  down  to  Cromwell ; but  it  was  not,  as  he  aUedges,  stipu- 
lated by  treaty. 

Hargrave,  In  notes  on  Coke  upon  LytUeton,  commends  highly  this  tract,  and  ranks  it  next  to  Sel- 
don's  work. 
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stands  anything  less  than  property,  embraces  a cloud  for  Juno,”  He  then 
explains  the  difference  between  power  and  property,  and  concludes  in  the 
rightfulness  of  sovereignty  but  not  of  dominion  over  the  sea.  His  review  of 
Selden’s  arguments,  and  examination  of  his  facts,  are  replete  with  interest 
and  full  of  information,  and  doubly  refreshing  when  coming  from  so  disin- 
terested a source,  and  in  opposition  to  the  then  public  sentiment  of  England. 

That  his  work  produced  no  abiding  effect  is  too  clearly  evidenced  by  the 
early  acts  of  William  III.  Not  only  did  he  assert  the  dominion  of  the  seas, 
in  his  declaration  of  war  against  France,  but  in  1705  his  minister  procured 
the  passage  of  an  act  prohibiting  all  aliens*  from  fishing  upon  the  Banks  of 
Newfoundland,  or  in  any  way  encroaching  on  the  same.  In  succeeding 
years  there  is  but  little  worthy  of  notice  as  regards  this  claim,  save  that  the 
writer  of  the  “Enquiry  into  the  Conduct  of  Great  Britain  in  regard  to  her 
Foreign  Relations,”  (1729,)  urged  upon  the  classes  he  addressed  the  neces- 
sity of  asserting  and  maintaining  the  claim. 

In  1769,  Malachy  Postlethwaite,  in  his  Universal  Dictionary  of  Commerce, 
(translated  from  M.  Savary’s  work  of  the  same  character,)  reasserts  this 
claim,  and  on  reading  his  treatise  upon  the  “ Dominion  of  the  Seas,”  we 
could  not  help  being  struck  by  the  truthfulness  of  Sir  Philip  Meadows’s  ob- 
servation, that  he  who  would  write  in  defense  of  the  dominion  of  the  seas, 
after  Selden,  would  attempt  an  Illiad  after  Homer.  In  fa<'t  the  entire  ar- 
ticle of  Postlethwaite  is  but  a plagiarism  upon  Selden’s  both  in  argument 
and  fact. 

Since  that  time  there  have  been  some  signs  of  a desire  on  the  part  of 
Great  Britain,  to  renew  this  claim  over  whole  seas,  and  this  was  evidenced 
in  1788,  by  soliciting  and  obtaining  from  France  the  treaty  of  peace  conclu- 
ded with  that  power,  for  the  purpose  of  striking  out  “ North  Sea  ” and  in- 
serting “ British  Sea,”  thus  retaining,  in  the  language  of  the  prime  minister, 
the  acknowledgement  of  Britain’s  ancient  claim. f Of  the  various  forms  this 
claim  took,  from  this  date  to  1815,  we  will  only  remark  that  the  accredited 
organ  of  the  British  government  boasted,  during  the  last  war  with  us,  that, 
as  Rome  limited  the  triremes  of  Carthage,  so  would  England  limit  the  ships 
of  the  American  navy.J  From  this  arrogant  boast  she  was  forced  to  recede, 
and  now,  from  claiming  dominion  over  whole  oceans,  and  property  in  whole 
seas,  she  has  narrowed  down  her  claims  and  pretensions  to  the  dominion  of 
a “ king’s  chamber.” 

Reserving  the  discussion  of  this  claim  till  we  take  up  the  fisheries,  we 
now  pass  to  a point  of  considerable  interest 

While  we  have  been  speaking  of  the  different  nations  who  have  asserted 
this  claim,  probably  the  inquiry  has  presented  itself  to  every  mind  that  loves 
justice  and  honor.  Can  a nation  have  property  in,  or  dominion  over  the  sea  f 
For  us  to  answer  this  question,  even  if  we  were  competent,  in  our  own  lan- 
guage, would  be  but  to  provoke  a smile  at  our  presumption,  instead  of 
awakening  indignation  at  the  enormity  of  the  claim  and  the  insolence  of 
that  nation  that  now  asserts  it.  We  shall  therefore  answer  the  question,  by 
citing  the  opinion  of  the  ablest  writers  who  have  ever  written  upon  the  law 
of  nature  and  nations,  and  of  property  in  or  dominion  over  the  seas.  As 
early  as  the  Christian  era,  the  emperor  of  the  mightiest  nation  that  perhaps 


* Wo  did  not  at  first  suppose  that  this  act  was  Intooded  to  exclude  the  colonies  also,  but  by  nsfer- 
ence  to  Hanzard's  Parliamentary  History,  we  learn  that  such  was  the  intention  of  the  bill, 
t Hansard's  Parliamentary  History,  1775-6. 

% GobbeU's  Letters. 
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ever  existed,  declared : “ Bj  the  law  of  nature  and  nations,  the  sea  and  its 
shore  are  common  to  all.”  Grotius,  the  great  champion  of  the  right  of  Hol- 
land as  to  free  navigation,  has  thus  left  nis  testimony  as  regards  property  in 
the  sea.  “ There  is  a reason  in  nature  why  the  sea  cannot  be  possessed  or 
appropriated,  because  possession  is  of  no  force  unless  i . be  in  a thing  that  is 
bounded.”*  So  Vasquiz,  a distinguished  casuist  of  Spain,  to  whose  opin- 
ion we  attach  more  weight  than  any  other,  from  the  fact  that  he  wrote 
without  any  hope  of  reward  and  against  the  claims  of  his  country,  thus  ex- 
presses his  opinion:  “From  hence  (the  law  of  nature)  it  appears  how  little 
esteem  is  to  be  had  of  their  opinions  who  suppose  that  the  Genoese  and 
Venetians  may,  without  injury,  forbid  others  to  sail  through  their  seas,  as  if 
they  could  have  laid  claims  to  those  seas  by  prescription,  which  is  contrary 
to  the  primitive  law  of  nature  and  nations,  that  cannot  be  altered.”  And 
again : “ Though  the  commonality  of  land  has  been  abolished,  yet  it  hath 
been  and  still  is  as  to  the  dominion  of  the  sets,  which  from  the  beginning 
of  the  world  to  the  present  day  is  and  ever  hath  been  common  to  all.” 
Rutherfordf  is  no  less  explicit : “ The  ocean,  either  as  to  the  whole  or  as  to 
the  principal  parts  of  it,  does  not  admit  of  property,  but  remains  still  in 
common  to  all  mankind,  notwithstanding  the  introduction  of  property  in 
other  things. 

“ Since,  therefore,  property  in  the  ocean  could  not  be  introduced,  either  by 
occupancy  or  by  division,  the  necessary  consequence  is  that  it  cannot  be  in- 
troduced at  all.”  The  opinion  of  Puffendorf  cannot  be  rightly  understood 
by  throwing  it  into  a single  sentence,  therefore  we  shall  state  more  in  de- 
tail his  opinions.  He  assumes  that  the  same  divine  grant  that  gave  man 
the  land  gave  him  the  sea  also,  and  that  the  fluidity  of  the  seas  was  no  bar, 
as  alleged  by  Grotius,  to  its  being  property.  He  then  asserts  that  the 
moral  reason  that  the  sea  is  sufficient  for  all  and  its  bounties  inexhaustible, 
is  the  strongest  reason  of  all  that  has  been  urged  against  its  being  made 
property;  and  still  he  does  not  believe  the  soundness  of  the  reasoning, 
either  as  to  the  uses  of  navigation  or  fishing.  After  thus  expressing  his 
opinion  that  nations  may  obtain  dominion  by  performing  such  acts  of  sov- 
ereignty as  the  nations  require,  he  makes  the  remark,  “That  the  dominion 
of  the  main  ocean  would  not  only  be  unprofitable,  but  unjust,  and  that  dis- 
covery or  possession  around  it,  gives  no  claim.”  He  then  says : “ From 
what  we  have  observed,  it  is  clear  that  to  sail  the  ocean  in  a peaceful  man- 
ner hath,  is,  and  ought  to  be  the  free  privilege  of  all  nations ; — it  is,  be- 
cause no  one  people  have  attained  such  a right  over  the  ocean  as  will  justify 
them  in  shutting  out  all  others  from  the  same  beneht;  and  it  ought  to  be, 
because  the  law  of  general  kindness  and  humanity  require  it.”J 

Brynkensbach  is  decided  Jn  his  declaration  as  to  property  in  the  sea.  He 
says  (De  Domino  Maris),  “ There  is  no  part  of  the  main  ocean,  nor  of  any 
sea  inclosed  with  land,  that  belongs  to  any  power  farther  than  he  can  com- 
mand it  from  the  shore ; because  there  is  no  power  in  actual  posse88ion.”§ 

With  the  opinions  of  such  men  as  these,  so  freely  and  copiously  ex- 
pressed, we  might  take  leave  of  this  part  of  our  inquiry  without  doing  any 
injustice  to  the  subject,  but  there  is  one  who  has  not  yet  spoken,  and  who 
combines  in  his  opinion  not  only  his  own  judgment,  but  that  of  another 


* De  Jure  Beilis  a Pads,  Ifb.  ii.,  cap.  2,  p.  3. 
t Rutherford’s  Institutes  of  Nataral  Law,  book  1.,  cap.  5. 
i PuflendorTs  Law  of  Nature  and  NaUons. 

I See  M.  Berbeyrao’s  Notes  on  PnllhndorL 
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abler  than  he,*  and  whose  Law  of  Nations  is  to-day  the  accredited  author- 
ity of  almr^st  all  states  and  empires.  He  expresses  himself  so  clearly, 
plainly,  and  decidedly,  that  we  copy  entire  his  impregnable  arguments  and 
self  evident  truisms  : “The  opeii  sea  is  of  such  a nature  as  not  to  admit  the 
holding  possession  of  it,  since  no  settlements  can  be  formed  on  it,  so  as  to 
hinder  others  from  passing  it.”  After  remarking  that  nations  may  forbid 
others  to  fish  in  and  navigate  it,  he  observes ; “ Let  us  see  whether  she  has 
a right  to  do  this.”  “ It  is  manifest  that  the  use  of,  which  consists  in  navi- 
gation and  fishing,  is  innocent  and  inexhaustible — that  is  to  say,  he  who 
navigates  or  fishes  in  the  open  sea,  does  no  injury  to  any  one  ; and  the  sea 
in  these  two  respects  is  sufficient  for  all  mankind.  Now,  nature  does  not 
give  to  any  one  a right  of  appropriating  to  himself  things  that  may  be  inno- 
cently used  and  that  are  inexhaustible  and  sufficient  for  all.”  “The  right 
of  navigation  and  fishing  being,  then,  a right  common  to  all,  the  nation  that 
attempts  to  exclude  another  from  that  advantage,  does  an  injury,  and  fur- 
nishes her  with  sufficient  grounds  for  commencing  hostilities.  Nay,  more, 
a nation  which,  without  legitimate  claims,  would  arrogate  to  itself  an  ex- 
clusive right  to  tlie  sea,  and  support  its  pretensions  by  force,  does  an  injury 
to  all  nations,  and  they  are  justified  in  forming  a general  combination 
against  it,  in  order  to  repress  such  an  atterapt.”f 

After  such  testimony  as  this  against  property  in  the  sea,  and  the  assertions 
of  all  writers  that  the  sea  is  common  to  all,  it  will  naturally  be  asked.  How, 
in  defiance  of  principles  so  self-evidently  just  and  incontestibly  true,  came 
nations  to  tissert  this  claim  f To  answer  this  question  rightly,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  show  the  real  position  in  which  that  nation  stands  that  now 
asserts  this  claim,  it  will  be  necessary  to  look  at  the  rise  and  progress  of 
those  principles  and  laws  that  are  now  the  admitted  authority  of  all  civilized 
nations,  and  which,  “ when  applied  only  to  individuals,  has  called  forth  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  greatest  men  and  the  greatest  writers  of  ancient  and  mod- 
ern times,  in  those  sublime  descriptions  where  they  have  exhausted  all  the 
powers  of  language,  and  surpassed  all  the  other  exertions  even  of  their  own 
genius  in  the  display  of  the  beauty  and  majesty  of  this  sovereign  and  immu- 
table law,”| 

While  the  principles  of  which  we  propose  to  speak  have  called  forth  such 
glowing  praise  from  one  of  the  brightest  intellects  of  the  age ; while  the  ut- 
terance of  them  has  almost  stamped  the  offices  of  Cicero  with  the  impress 
of  inspiration ; while  the  contemplation  of  them  must  strengthen  every  good 
citizen  in  the  love  of  morality  and  virtue ; while  their  self-evident  truthful- 
ness and  the  constant  obedience  of  them,  is  the  only  bulwark  of  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  any  maritime  and  commercial  nation,  yet,  though  such  be 
their  importance,  we  propose  to  look  at  them  only  so  far  as  is  necessary  to 
show  the  grounds  upon  which  different  nations  have  based  their  claim  to 
the  dominion  of  the  sea.  To  attempt  to  cite  separately  the  principles  of 
each  nation  of  whom  we  have  spoken,  would  be  but  to  tire  the  reader  with 
a constant  repetition  of  the  names  of  nations  who  were  devoid  of  every 
principle  of  honor ; whose  constant  actions  set  at  defiance  every  principle  of 
right:  whose  wisest  legislators  thought  that  a youth’s  greatest  virtues  were 
his  thefts ; whose  wisest  lawgiver  thought  piracy  more  honorable  than  labor, 

• See  Wheatoa*8  Lav  of  Nations,  page  182 -5,  where  he  comparer  the  matter  in  Weir!  and  Vattera 
work. 

t Vaitera  Law  of  Natloni,  book  U ^ 

X Mackintosh's  Discourse  on  the  Study  of  the  Law  of  Natnre  and  Nations. 
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and  gave  to  it  a systematic  code  whose  government  devoted  their  mighty 
energies  to  the  subjugation  of  their  neighbors,  whose  only  crime  was  thit 
they  were  the  weakest  nation ; whose  constant  maxim  was,  that  “ might 
made  right,  and  that  no  government  could  exist  without  injustice  :”t  who 
deemed  the  conquest  of  a foe  a sufficient  claim  to  his  life,  liberty,  and  prop- 
erty, and  the  subju  ation  of  a nation  as  bestowing  on  them  the  right  of 
annihilation ; — and,  in  fine,  to  tell  the  constant  tale  of  nations  who  believed 
no  principles  of  nature’s  laws,  save  those  that  made  the  eagle  seize  the  dove 
and  the  lion  tear  the  lamb.| 

Such  were,  indeed,  the  principles  of  natural  law  inculcated  and  enforced 
by  those  nations  of  whom  we  have  spoken,  though  we  must  not  forget  that 
among  them  svere  a few  philosophers,  who  inculcated  principles  of  right 
and  justice,  that  at  this  distant  day  make  us  honor  the  names  of  Zoroaster, 
Socrates,  Pi  ilo,  and  Plato.§ 

As  we  leave  these  minor  states  of  antiquity,  and  come  to  that  empire  that 
absorbed  them  all,  we  find  more  enlightened  ideas,  correcter  principles,  and 
a juster  acknowledgment  and  acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  nature.  Cicero, 
in  his  Republic,  lib.  3,  beautifully  expresses  his  sentiments  in  regard  to  it: 
“ Right  reason,”  says  he,  “ is  indeed  a true  law  agreeable  to  nature,  and 
common  to  all  men — constant,  eternal,  immutable.  It  prompts  men  to 
their  duty  by  its  commands,  and  deters  them  from  evil  by  its  prohibitions. 
Neither  the  senate  nor  the  people  can  dispense  with  it.”)  And  then  in  the 
Institutes  of  Justinian,  lib.  1st,  tit.  2d,  it  is  declared  as  a fundamental  law 
of  the  empire,  *•  That  law  which  natural  reason  enacts  for  all  mankind  is 
called  the  law  of  nations.  The  laws  of  nature  obs  *rved  by  all  nations,  in- 
asmuch as  they  are  the  appointments  of  Divine  Providence,  remain  fixed 
and  immutable.” 

Such  were  the  principles  of  the  Roman  government  when  it  declared, 
^Uhat  the  sea  and  its  shore  were  common  to  all but  as  she  rose  in  power 
and  importance,  she  forgot  the  early  purity  of  her  principles,  her  people 
were  corrupted  with  luxury,  and  in  her  decline  she  denied  the  principles 
she  asserted  in  her  youth,  and  claimed  the  dominion  of  the  sea  in  her  ex- 
piriiig  age.  Of  the  nations  that  sprung  up  from  her  ruins,  none  were  so 
virtuous,  either  as  regarded  the  virtue  of  their  subjects  or  the  principles  of 
their  governments;  and,  as  a matter  of  course,  we  find  those  nations  assert- 
ing principles  as  vicious  as  those  enlertaiued  by  their  citizens,  and  their 
claim  to  the  dominion  of  the  sea  may  be  rested  on  these  grounds,  at  least 
till  the  time  of  Grotius: — Ist.  That  might  made  right,  as  with  the  northern 
pirates  and  rovers.  2d.  That  it  was  conceded  to  them  in  consideration  of 
keeping  certain  seas  free  from  pirates,  as  Vattel  remarks  was  the  case  with 
Venice,  and  as  Sir  Philip  Meadows  informs  us  was  the  case  with  England, 
to  whom  nations  paid  a tribute  of  six  pence  a ton,  in  consideration  of  her 


* Wbeaton'f  Introduction  to  Modem  l4iir  of  Ntllonc. 

t Cicero ; Esprit  du  iiv.  xxi..  chap.  7 ; PuOendi^,  book  il.,  cap.  12. 

% We  must  except  the  Per-iuaB  Irom  ihiise  nationa  of  aatlqelly  of  whom  we  hare  spoken ; nor  are 
they  In  reaiity  chariceable  with  aaserting  a duroinion  of  the  sea  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  prop- 
erty : on  the  contrary,  they  regarded  it  an  an  object  of  worship,  and  demanded  iho  acknowiedKment 
of  their  sovereignty  over  it  upon  tbe  ground  of  tbeir  being  defeoderA  of  the  honor  of  that  Deity, 
whose  prophet,  Agasstn,  said—**  Reverence  the  four  etemenbs  tlie  second  of  which  is  water.**  .*^6 
the  UeANtir,  or  Ancient  and  Sacred  Writings  of  the  Persians,  cuaioiaing  tbe  commands  of  moraiity 
mnil  tbe  prophecy  of  various  Persian  prophets. 

I For  an  interesting  account  of  the  development  and  progress  of  those  principles  of  natural  law 
that  now  constitute  the  basis  of  every  gotnl  government,  see  M.  Berbeyrac’s  Uialorical  and  Critical 
Account  of  the  Progress  of  the  Science  of  Morality. 

I Burlemaqara  Prlnciplea  of  Matoral  Law. 
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keeping  the  British  Seas  free  from  piratical  rovers.  Sd.  Papal  grants  and 
discovery  combined,  as  in  case  of  Portugal  and  Spain.  And,  la^^tly,  and 
which,  as  we  read  the  history  of  those  times  and  the  crude  nations  then 
prevalent,  we  believe  to  bo  in  reality  the  6rst  cause  of  this  claim,  commenc- 
ing with  Rome,  the  inseparability  of  jurisdiction  and  sovereignty  from  do- 
minion or  property,  as  in  case  of  Rome,  who  kept  four  fleets  in  the  seas 
adjacent  to  Italy,  that  by  possession  she  might  always  claim  jurisdiction  ;* 
as  in  case  of  Venice,  who,  in  the  language  of  Chizzolla,  kept  the  Adriatic, 
that  her  subjects  on  its  waters  might  be  restrained  by  her  laws  and  kept 
from  violence  and  anarchy ; and,  la.^^tly,  as  in  case  of  England,  who  extended 
her  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  British  Seas,  that  her  subjects  might  ever  be 
protected  in  their  rights  and  be  amenable  to  the  crown.f 

While  such  were  the  foundations  of  the  claims  of  most,  if  not  all  nations, 
arising  from  the  almost  entire  absence  of  any  general  principles  of  justice 
and  right,  causes  were  in  operation  that  soon  were  to  show  the  fallacy  of 
their  claims  and  their  undeniable  injustice.  Wheaton  ascribes,  as  one  reason 
of  the  attentions  that  began  to  be  paid  in  the  middle  ages  to  the  duties  of 
men  and  nations,  the  discussion  of  the  casuist  in  the  Catholic  Church  ; and 
certain  it  is,  that  the  principles  advanced  by  Vasquiz,  whose  works  are 
quoted  by  Grotius,  Selden,  and  Puflfendorf,  Saurez  (the  general  tenor  of 
whose  writings  is  given  in  CulverwelPs  Light  of  Nature,  London,  1600), 
Victoria,  and  Ayala,  opened  the  way  for  Grotius,  who  justly  ranks  as  one 
of  the  first  who  advanced  those  pure  principles  of  morality  that  should  gov- 
ern men  and  regulate  the  conduct  of  states  and  empires.^  We  have  already 
given  his  written  definition  of  the  law  of  nations ; and  in  defining  the  law  of 
nature,  he  seems  to  have  adopted  the  opinion  of  Aristotle,  “ that  the  con- 
sent of  all  men  in  every  point  is  to  be  deemed  a law  of  nature.”  And  again, 
“ the  consent  of  all  men  is  the  voice  of  nature.”  So  in  relation  to  the  law 
of  nations,  he  declared  the  customs  of  the  most  civilized  nations  to  be  the 
law  of  nations ; and  it  was  this  basing  the  law  of  nations  on  numbers  in- 
stead of  principles,  that  gave  Selden  the  advantage  over  him  in  their  con- 
troversy as  regarded  property  in  the  sea. 

But,  happily  for  the  commercial  world,  a new  era  was  approaching  in  the 
science  of  morality  and  national  law,  and  the  law  of  nations  was  to  be  based 
not  on  num«:rical  muhiplication,  but  on  God^s  immutable  justice  as  evidenced 
by  the  principles  of  right  he  had  implanted  in  man,  or,  in  the  language  of 
Culverwell,  “ The  law  of  nature  powerfully  discerning  and  abhorring  evil, 
and  having  the  manifestations  of  beauty  and  goodness.”  Puffendorf,  who 


• M.  Bcrbeyrac’s  N<»te  on  Paffendorf. 

t ^ The  reaJm  uf  CnKiaad  comprehends  the  narrow  seas,  and  formerly  it  was  the  practice  to 

Ennish  both  treason  and  felony  committed  there  in  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench.”— Hale,  M,  1 
land..  ]53. 

“ And  such  offences  committed  there  might  be  tried  in  the  next  county  adjoining  to  the  coast,  by 
an  indictment  taken  by  the  Jurors  for  that  county  before  a special  commission.”— Admiralttj  (£) 
Corny  n's  Digest. 

**  The  king  has  the  property  in  the  sea  as  well  as  the  land,  and  all  profits  In  the  sea  and  all  navig- 
able rivers.  The  king’s  Jurisdiction  and  Inicrest  extends  over  the  whole  sea  between  Britain  and 
Ireland  and  France,  and  the  middle  of  the  sea  between  Britain  and  Spain.”- Navigation  (A) 
Corny n’s  Digest. 

**  The  dominion  of  Ibe  whole  sea,  which  surrounds  England,  belongs  to  tbe  king.  This  dominion 
extends  to  both  shores,  and  the  llegance  or  dominion  of  it  belongs  to  the  crown  of  England.”- 
Prerogative  (P)  Corny  n’s  Digest. 

Sir  Matthew  Hale  observes,  ^ That  in  tbe  open  sea  tbe  king  has  a double  rigbt,Tlx.,  a right  of 
furi^diction,  which  he  ordinarily  exercises  by  his  admiral,  and  a right  of  property  or  ownership.” — 
nomas  Coke’s  Inst.  vol.  L,  46. 

•-Ha  man  be  upon  the  seas  of  England,  he  is  within  tbe  kingdom  or  realm  of  England,  and  within 
the  lieglance  of  the  king  or  of  hia  crown.”— Coke. 

X M.  Barbeyrtc. 
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succeeded  Grotius,  based  the  law  of  nature  on  (he  dictates  of  right  reason 
and  the  law  of  nations,  on  impartial  justice.  All  that  followed  as  writers 
upon  natural  law  or  of  the  law  of  nations,  among  whom  were  Wolf,  Vattel, 
Montesquieu  and  Eurlemaqui,  admitUd  this  principle  ^Hhat  each  individual 
nation  is  bound  to  contribute  every  thing  in  her  power  to  the  perfection  and 
happiness  of  all  the  others,  (Vattel.)  Under  such  principles  as  these  have 
been  swept  away  the  last  vestige,  almost,  of  the  claim  of  dominion  of  the 
sea  or  property  in  its  waters.  And  yet  a shadow  of  the  claim  still  exists, 
and  which  we  propose  to  examine  in  another  place,  and  we  will  conclude 
this  paper  with  a single  remark.  Though  all  the  nations  that  have  asserted 
tiiis  claim  were  apparently  governed  only  by  a desire  to  expel  pirates,  obtain 
jurisdiction  over  their  subjects,  and  keep,  in  the  language  of  Chizzola  and 
Pacius,  the  sea  from  anarchy,  yet  the  real  motive  was  the  pecuniary  enrich- 
ing of  the  nation  and  the  destruction  of  rival  maritime  states.  Thus  Venice 
fought  with  Genoa  that  she  might  secure  the  prohts  of  helping  forward  the 
crusader  to  the  Holy  Land ; with  Portugal,  that  she  might  absorb  the  wealth 
of  the  Indies ; and  Portugal  and  Spain  that  they  might  enrich  their  king- 
doms by  the  wealth  of  two  new  worlds,  and  destroy  the  marine  of  England 
and  Holland,  and  lastly,  as  with  England,  who  hoped,  by  the  destruction  of 
the  fisheries  of  Holland,  to  undermine  and  destroy  its  maritime  power,  and 
make  herself,  like  Holland,  the  carrier  of  the  world’s  produce.  She  succeeded 
in  her  plans,  though  not  by  the  means  she  first  attempted ; and  now  she  re- 
asserts a claim  which,  if  allowed,  will  sap  the  very  foundations  of  our  mer- 
cantile marine,  and  place  it,  not  where  it  now  is,  taking  rapid  strides  by 
which  it  will  soon  outrun  her,  but  beside  those  dead,  decaying  powers,  Hol- 
land, Portugal,  and  Spain.  That  we  have  not  mi^^judged  the  nation,  nor 
overrated  the  value  of  the  right  threatened,  and  its  importance  to  our  mer- 
cantile marine,  we  will  demonstrate  in  our  next  paper  upon  the  history, 
value,  and  importance  of  the  fisheries. 


Art.  II.— OREGON : ITS  COMBERCIAl  AND  INDUSTRIAL  RESOURCES. 


DBSCRlPnOlC  or  ORBOOK— FACB  or  THB  COURTRT— its  KATrRAL  Division  INTO  THRBB  RBOIONB— 
SOIL— PRODUCTIONS— TRADE  AND  COMMBRCB— HEALTH- NAVIOATION. 

Oregon  is  quite  an  extensive  territory — extending  from  the  divide  on  the 
Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  some  1,200  miles,  and  stretching 
n<fl*th  and  south  from  42  deg.  to  49  deg.  north  latitude.  The  whole  is  nat- 
urally divided  into  three  regions : the  eastern,  middle,  and  western.  These 
regions  are  divided  or  separated  from  each  other  by  lofty  mountains.  But 
these  dividing  mountains,  altliough  they  occupy  a very  large  portion  of  the 
country,  are  not  the  only  mountains  in  the  territory.  There  are  the  coast 
mountains,  of  less  altitude,  stretching  along  the  whole  length  of  our  sea 
coast : then  we  find  frequent  collateral  ranges  running  crosswise  from  one 
of  these  leading  ranges  to  another,  which  leaves  the  valleys  surrounded  by 
mivuntains  on  all  sides.  These  valleys — (by  the  by,  we  term  the  intervening 
space  between  two  mountains  a valley,  whether  it  is  rough  or  smooth)—' 
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are,  for  the  most  part,  interspersed  with  hills,  some  of  which  are  pretty 
high. 

1 shall  DOW  attempt  to  describe  each  of  these  regions  separately,  but  shall 
conhne  myself  more  particularly  to  the  west  region,  for  the  reason  that  the 
settlements  are,  at  present,  conhned  to  this  region,  and  that  it  is  the  only 
portion  a description  of  which  would  interest  you.  I will  say  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  east  region,  with  the  exception  of  a small  portion  of  the 
western  part,  that  it  is  the  most  worthless  desert  on  the  face  of  God’s  earth 
— checkered  with  cross  mountains,  hills,  kanyons,  and  sand  plains,  destitute 
of  timber  and  vegetation  of  any  kind,  except  the  artimacia  or  wild  sage ; 
the  very  smell  and  appearance  of  this  detested  shrub  is  enough  to  disgust 
you  with  the  worthless  country  where  nothing  else  will  grow.  True,  in 
many  miles  travel,  and  far  distant  apart,  may  be  found  very  limited  spots 
that  produce  grass,  and  sometimes  a few  dwarf  willows,  and  at  such  places 
you  will  generally  6nd  water.  This  artimacia  is  the  only  chance  for  fuel  to 
cook  with  in  passing  through  this  desert  land.  But  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  which  separate  the  eastern  from  the  middle 
region,  there  is  considerable  good  land  clad  with  a heavy  coat  of  the  most 
nutritious  grasses,  and  the  mountains  around  are  covered  with  good  fir  and 
pine  timber,  and  watered  by  good  springs  and  mountain  streams.  The 
climate  of  the  east  region  is  dry  and  hot  in  the  summer,  and  dry  and  cold 
in  the  winter.  But  let  me  here  remark,  that  the  altitude  makes  more  dif- 
ference in  the  climate,  as  it  respects  heat  and  cold,  in  not  only  this,  but  all 
other  parts  of  Oregon,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world  I was  ever  in.  I 
will  further  remark,  that  this  region,  and  a great  portion  of  the  middle  re- 
gion, looks  as  if  it  had  been  burned  with  fire  and  brimstone  for  a thousand 
years,  then  heaved  up  and  torn  to  pieces  by  some  powerful  convulsion  in 
nature,  leaving  long  and  narrow  chasms  so  deep,  in  many  places,  that  the 
eye  with  difficulty  can  reach  the  bottom.  But  I wish  you  to  bear  in  mind 
the  exceptions,  for  I assure  you  that  many  excellent  grain  and  grazing  farms 
could  there  be  made. 

We  come  next  in  order  to  speak  of  the  middle  or  second  region.  This 
is  the  intermediate  space  between  the  Blue  and  Cascade  ranges  of  mount- 
ains. It  is  useless  for  me  to  give  you  distances  here,  for  should  you  pass 
through,  you  would  doubtless  call  it  all  mountains  in  this  middle  region.  It 
is  very  hilly  and  rough  for  the  most  part,  destitute  of  timber,  except  on  the 
mountain  ranges  and  on  some  of  the  mountain  streams  for  a few  miles  in 
the  valley.  Oak*timber  is  seen  for  the  first  time  on  your  way  from  the 
States,  on  the  west  side  of  this  region,  as  you  approach  near  the  Cascade 
Mountains,  but  it  is  very  short  and  scrubby ; nevertheless,  you  will  be  glad 
to  see  it — it  is  a species  of  the  white  oak.  There  is  an  extensive  sand  plain 
in  this  region  along  the  Columbia  River  and  about*  at  the  junction  of  the 
Umatilla  River  with  the  same.  Those  plains  bear  neither  grass  nor  other 
vegetation.  The  southern  portion  of  this  region  is  highly  volcanic,  being 
composed  of  high  and  irregular  hills  covered  with  burned  rock  and  scoria, 
deep  chasms,  and  extensive  salaeratus  plains.  I will  now  give  you  some  of 
the  redeeming  qualities  of  this  middle  region,  which  will  be  found  applicable 
to  the  inhabitable  part  of  the  eastern  region  likewise.  The  hills,  valleys, 
and  table-lands,  are  mostly  set  with  the  most  nutritious  grass  that  I have 
anywhere  seen.  It  is  called  bunch-grass,  from  the  fact  of  its  growing  in 
bunches  some  distance  apart.  Large  portions  of  this  region,  as  you  will  be 
able  to  discover,  are  well  adapted  to  raising  stock — ^which  is  at  present  the 
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most  profitable  business  in  Oregon — while  sufficient  grain  lands,  in  limited 
parcels,  everywhere  abound  to  support  a numerous  population  who  may 
choose  to  lead  a pastoral  life.  This  region  is  generally  well  watered  by 
rivers,  creeks,  and  springs.  The  climate  of  this  region  differs  but  little  from 
that  of  the  eastern,  though  there  is  no  greater  uniformity,  taking  a number 
of  consecutive  years,  in*  the  season  anywhere  in  Oregon,  than  you  find  in 
the  Eastern  States.  We  have  our  hot  and  cool  summers  here,  likewise  our 
mild  and  our  cold  winters.  No  settlements  have  as  yet  been  made  in  either 
of  these  regions ; they  are  held  by  different  tribes  of  Indians.  There  is  a 
station  for  government  troops  at  the  Dalles  of  the  Columbia  River,  in  the 
western  part  of  this  region,  but  few  soldiers  there  at  present 

We  now  come  to  speak  of  the  western  region  of  Oregon.  This  region 
extends  from  the  Cascade  range  of  mountains  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  a dis- 
tance differing  from  100  to  150  miles.  When  1 tell  you  that  there  is  a 
range  of  comparatively  low  mountains  extending  along  the  Pacific  coast,  and 
frequent  cross  ranges  extending  from  the  Cascade  to  this  coast  range,  you 
will  be  able  to  form  a correct  idea  how  it  is  blocked  ofi'  into  valleys.  These 
mountains  are  generally  covered  with  a luxuriant  growth  of  the  best  fir, 
cedar,  and  pine  timbers,  that  are  anywhere  to  be  found,  llie  summits  of 
tliese  mountains  are  not  always  very  easy  of  access  from  every  part  of  the 
valleys,  on  account  of  collateral  ridges  and  steep  hollows.  A map  of  this 
country  will  show  you  the  relative  position  of  the  rivers,  as  also  the  locality 
of  their  different  sources,  likewise  the  courses  they  flow.  There  is  a river 
running  throuorh  each  valley,  with  tributary  streams  from  the  mountains  on 
each  side.  With  these  general  remarks,  I will  now  begin  to  particularize, 
commencing  at  the  north,  (and  of  that  portion  lying  north  of  the  Columbia 
River,  I am  sorry  that  I cannot  give  information  from  actual  observation, 
having  explored  but  little  of  it  myself,)  on  the  Columbia  River.  There  is 
no  portion  of  country,  from  its  source  to  its  mouth,  that  can  with  propriety 
be  termed  a valley ; and  through  this  west  region  it  mostly  runs  through  a 
low  chain  of  cross  mountains,  forming,  in  many  places,  very  extensive  bot- 
tom lands  and  numerous  fertile  islands.  These  bottoms  and  island  lands 
are  divided  into  timber  and  prairie  : these  prairies,  and  in  many  places  the 
timbered  lands,  are  covered  v»ith  a heavy  coat  of  tall  grass,  upon  which  the 
stock  grow  fat  during  the  greater  portion  of  the  year.  The  timber  is  fir, 
white  oak,  ash,  soft  maple,  willow,  balm  of  gilead — termed  poplar  by  some 
— but  there  is  no  poplar  in  Oregon.  Vancouver  is  situated  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Columbia  River  some  90  or  100  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  tide 
flows  on  this  river  to  the  Cascade  Falls,  some  25  or  30  miles  higher  up.  It 
is  navigable  for  large  chiss  vessels  to  the  last  named  place. 

As  I cannot  dwell  long  upon  any  particular  locality,  you  must  now  leave 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Columbia,  and,  in  going  north,  you  have  one 
of  those  cross  ranges  to  travel  before  you  can  reach  another  valley.  And 
here  allow  me  to  remark,  that  a great  portion  of  the  soil  on  most  of  the 
mountains  throughout  this  western  region  is  of  good  quality.  This  remark 
is  alike  applicable  to  the  Blue  Mountains — the  timber  is  the  great  objection 
to  settling  them.  We  will  now  return  to  where  we  had  crossed  from  the 
Columbia  River,  north,  over  the  mountains,  and  we  find  ourselves  in  what 
is  generally  termed  the  Puget’s  Sound  country.  The  inhabitable  portion  of 
this  part  is  said  to  be  quite  extensive,  though  much  of  the  land  near  the 
sound  is  said  to  be  very  gravelly  and  unsuited  to  farming,  but  good  for 
g azing  purposes,  whilst  in  other  parts  are  found  lands  possessing  an  excel- 
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lent  soil.  The  prairies  are  said  not  to  be  so  extensive  here  as  in  some  other 
part**,  but  the  timber  lands  are  very  rich.  This  part  of  the  country  lies  handy 
to  Piiget^s  Sound,  one  of  the  best  harbors  in  the  world,  with  no  mountains 
to  cross  to  get  to  it.  Towns  are  fast  springing  up  along  the  Sound,  and 
this  part  is  filling  up  by  settlers  very  fast  The  country  is  well  watered  and 
very  healthy. 

I shall  not  attempt  to  give  you  a description  of  the  country  lying  south 
of  the  Columbia  River  and  west  of  the  Cascade  range.  First  in  point  of 
importince  is  the  Willamette  Valley.  In  passing  from  the  Columbia  River 
to  tins  valley,  a depression  in  the  mountains  on  the  east  side  of  the  Willamette 
affords  an  easy  access,  (though  the  mountains  on  the  west  side  are  not  wor- 
thy of  the  name  in  this  country).  This  valley  is  150  miles  in  length  from 
north  to  south,  and  40  miles  wide  from  east  to  west.  The  Willamette 
Riv^^r  approaches  this  valley  from  the  soutli  in  three  different  branches, 
which  unite  soon  after  reaching  the  valley,  thence,  running  nearly  through 
the  center  of  the  valley,  empties  into  the  Columbia  five  miles  below  Van- 
couver. This  stream  receives  many  tributaries  on  each  side,  which  rise  in 
the  Cascades  on  the  one  side,  and  in  the  coast  mountains  on  the  other.  This 
stream  and  its  tributaries  are  all  skirted  with  timber,  among  which  will  be 
found  fir,  oak,  ash,  soft  maple,  balm  of  gilead,  and  a variety  of  underbrush, 
of  which  the  hazle  and  vine<maple  are  most  common. 

The  Willamette  River  is  navigable  for  shipping  to  Portland,  which  is  the 
chief  commercial  town  in  the  territory;  thence  to  Oregon  City,  12  miles,  it 
is  navigable  for  steamboats.  At  this  latter  place  is  the  celebrated  Willamette 
Falls,  and  above  these  the  river  is  navigable  for  steamboats  of  light  draught 
as  high  as  Three  Forks,  about  100  miles.  In  the  northern  part  of  this  val- 
ley is  the  most  timbered  land,  but  in  the  south  part  there  is  more  prairie 
land.  A great  portion  of  this  valley  consists  of  beautiful  level  or  slightly 
undulating  prairies  interspersed  with  hills,  some  of  which  are  bare  of  timber, 
whilst  others  are  sparsely  timbered  with  white  oak  trees,  which  never  grow 
tall  in  this  country.  Both  hills  and  valleys  are  covered  with  grass  of  good 
quality,  which  dries  up  in  the  summer  and  again  becomes  green  when  the 
rains  commence  in  the  fall.  The  soil  is  uniformly  good  throughout  the  val- 
ley. The  largest  portion  of  the  people  of  Oregon  are  living  in  this  valley, 
and  it  is  more  extensive  than  any  other  inhabitable  portion  lying  in  a com- 
pact form.  Towns  and  villages  are  fast  springing  up — the  most  important 
of  which  are  Portland,  Oregon  City,  Salem,  and  Maiysvdie,  all  situated  on 
the  Willamette  River,  and  ranged  up  the  valley  in  the  order  in  which  I 
have  named  them.  I have  no  statistical  information  whereby  to  enable  me 
to  give  an  estimate  of  the  population  of  either. 

The  climate  of  this  valley  differs  but  little  from  the  climate  of  the  bal- 
ance of  the  western  region.  The  seasons  are  divided  into  wet  and  dry. 
The  rainy  season  commences  about  the  first  of  November  and  continues  till 
the  first  of  April,  during  which  time  we  have  long  and  tedious  spells  of  in- 
cessant rain,  and  much  of  the  time  is  more  or  lees  showery.  After  the  time 
last  named,  we  have  but  very  little  rain  till  fall  again.  We  generally  have 
some  snow  every  winter,  and  every  four  or  five  years  we  have  a cold  winter. 
* We  likewise  have  rains  in  the  summer  in  certain  seasons.  Rains  are  sel- 
dom attended  with  thunder  and  lightning.  Streams  are  much  swollen  in 
the  winter  season — the  ground  gets  full  of  water  and  makes  bad  traveling, 
and  everything  wears  a gloomy  and  dreary  appearance.  From  most  any 
spot  of  open  lands  in  the  valley  we  have  from  one  to  three  snow-peaks  in 
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full  view,  whose  white  eummits  appear  to  pierce  the  verv  skies.  These  are 
ranged  along  the  Cascade  Mountains  from  50  to  100  miles  apart,  north  and 
south.  The  wind  prevails  from  the  south  in  the  winter,  and  from  the  north 
in  the  summer.  The  nights  are  cool  and  pleasant  during  the  summer, 
though  the  days  may  be  hot 

The  Umpqua  Valley  comes  next  It  lies  south  of  the  Willamette  Valley, 
and  is  separated  from  it  by  the  Oallapooiah  Mountain.  This  mountain  is 
not  high : it  is  covered  with  timber,  among  which  is  to  be  found  the  Oregon 
chestnut;  the  soil  is  good.  The  Umpqua,  like  all  other  valleys,  is  entirely 
surrounded  by  mountains.  This  valley  consists  of  a succession  of  hills  and 
narrow  intervening  valleys.  The  whole  is  covered  with  a 6ne  coat  of  excel- 
lent grass.  The  soil  is  very  rich  in  these  small  valleys.  The  Umpqua  Val- 
ley is  about  60  miles  long  from  north  to  south,  and  near  half  that  width 
from  east  to  west  It  is  watered  by  two  rivers  of  the  same  name,  which 
unite  in  the  valley  and  flo  v west  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  is  watered  by 
many  other  tributary  streams  of  the  Umpqua  likewise,  and  many  springs  of 
good  water.  The  timber  is  fir,  pine,  white  and  black  oak,  ^c.  The  climate 
is  similar  to  that  of  the  Willamette,  perhaps  a little  warmer  in  the  winter 
season.  This  Villey  is  fast  settling,  mosth  by  persons  who  wish  to  raise 
stock.  But  since  the  discovery  of  gold  in  the  south  part  of  the  territory, 
the  produce  of  the  farms  would  demand  a good  price. 

The  Rogue  River  Valley  lies  south  from  the  Umpqua  Valley,  and  is  sep- 
arated from  it  by  the  Umpqua  Mountain  and  a succession  of  mountain 
ridges  and  narrow  valleys.  1 his  mountain  is  high,  precipitous,  and  rough ; 
it  is  heaved  up  into  high  peaks,  with  intervening  low  gaps,  through  one  of 
which  a wagon  road  has  been  made,  and  with  a small  appropriation  from 
government,  judiciously  applied,  an  excellent  road  might  be  made.  The 
soil  of  this  mountain  is  rather  poor,  and  such  is  the  character  of  all  the 
mountain  soil  south  of  it.  What  is  termed  the  Rogne  River  Valley  lies 
high  up  on  the  river  of  the  same  name : it  is  30  miles  long  from  north  to 
south,  and  about  15  miles  wide  from  east  to  west.  It  is  a beautiful  valley 
to  the  eye  of  the  beholder,"  but  much  of  the  soil  is  rather  sterile ; yet  there 
is  some  excellent  land  that  produces  good  crops  of  native  grass,  and  would 
produce  good  crops  of  grain  if  cultivated. 

This  valley  is  also  settling  fast : gold  mines  have  lately  been  discovered 
in  it,  and  some  of  the  miners  are  doing  very  well.  It  is  also  near  the  Shasta 
mines  in  California,  which  will  secure  a high  price  for  everything  raised 
here.  None  of  the  rivers  south  of  the  Willatnette  are  navigable,  conse- 
quently the  supplies  for  the  mines  are  taken  from  the  Willamette  Valley. 
From  what  I have  said  of  this  western  region,  you  will  see  ihat  there  is  a 
succession  of  valleys  separated  by  mountains,  and  lying  back  from  the  coast 
reaching  from  Puget's  Sound  to  the  California  line.  It  is  necessary  that 
Congress  should  make  an  appropriation  of  money  to  locate  and  open  a road 
from  Puget’s  Sound  through  these  valleys  to  the  navigable  waters  of  the 
Sacramento,  or  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  in  California.  This  is  necessary  to 
the  government  for  military  purposes,  and  ere  long  will  be  indispensably  so 
as  a post  route. 

In  addition  to  those  parts  that  I have  attempted  to  describe  to  you,  I 
must  say  something  about  the  country  lying  immediately  on  the  coast.  At 
the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River,  on  the  south  side,  is  a country  of  limited 
extent.  This  is  called  the  Clatsop  Plains,  and  is  already  thickly  settled. 
Higher  up  the  river,  on  the  same  side,  is  the  ancient  town  of  Astoria,  sur- 
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rounded  by  hills  and  high  peaks  of  the  coast  range ; these  hills  are  tim- 
bered with  fir,  hemlock,  <kc.  In  this  vicinity  is  found  some  of  the  largest 
and  tallest  timber  in  the  territory.  The  country  south  of  this,  on  the  coast, 
has  been  but  little  explored ; but  sufficient  is  known  to  justify  me  in  saying 
there  are  many  depressions  and  slopes  on  the  Pacific  side  of  the  coast 
mountains,  where  good  settlements  may  be  formed.  The  soil  is  said  to  be 
rich  on  the  coast  mountains  generally.  At  the  harbor  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Umpqua  is  a small  settlement,  and  also  at  Port  Orford,  farther  south. 
The  vicinity  of  these  settlements  is  hilly,  mountainous,  and  rough.  If  you 
will  procure  a map  of  Oregon,  and  locate  places  as  I have  imperfectly  de- 
scribed them,  you  will  have  a tolerable  good  knowledge  of  Oregon. 

Many  other  persons  beside  yourself  have  made  the  inquiry  of  me,  by 
letter,  respecting  the  society  of  this  country.  In  answer,  I will  say  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  are  mostly  immigrants  from  the  United  States, 
consequently  the  society  may,  with  fairness,  be  ])re8umed  to  be  just  such  as 
those  who  make  the  inquiry  would  form,  if  situated  so  themselves.  1 will 
further  remark,  that  each  and  every  State  in  the  Union,  from  Maine  to 
Georgia,  has  its  representatives  here,  and  1 am  hapjry  that  1 am  not  the 
only  representative  of  the  good  old  Hickory  State,  Tennessee. 

The  same  denominations  of  Christian  worshipers  that  you  have  in  the 
States  are  found  here.  Schools  are  as  numerous  throughout  the  country  as 
the  sparse  ]>opulation  will  justify,  though  as  yet  we  have  no  permanent 
school  fund,  but  Congress  has  appropriated  the  eighteenth  part  of  all  public 
lands  here  for  that  purpose. 

From  what  1 have  said,  you  can  form  a correct  idea  as  to  where  the  agri- 
cultural lands  are  situated,  as  well  as  the  grazing  lands.  Like  all  other 
countries,  the  soil  of  Oregon  varies  not  only  in  color,  but  in  productive 
qualities.  The  prairie  lands — which,  by  the  by,  are  used  almost  entirely 
for  farming  purposes — are  mostly  of  a dark-gray  color,  and  the  soil  is  what 
is  generally  called  a clay  soil,  from  one  to  two  feet  bedded,  with  some 
exceptions,  on  a porous  clay,  which  becomes  of  lighter  color  the  deeper  you 
go,  till  you  reach  the  sand,  which  you  will  do  in  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  in 
most  places.  This  quality  of  soil  is  much  darker  when  wet  than  when  dry. 
It  pulverizes  quite  easy  when  plowed  in  proper  order,  but  if  plowed  or 
tramped  by  stock  when  it  is  wet,  it  will  bake  very  hard  when  it  becomes 
dry  ; and  this  is  the  case  with  all  soils  in  this  country,  except  some  very 
limited  spots  that  are  very  sandy.  We  also  have  a pale  and  a deep  dark- 
red  soil.  These  colors  of  soil  are  found  on  the  hills  in  the  Umpqua  Valley, 
and  also  on  the  hills  in  the  south  part  of  tlie  Willamette  Valley.  Near  the 
base  of  some  of  the  hills,  and  on  the  bottoms  of  some  of  the  streams,  the 
soil  is  a rich  alluvial  deposit  that  produces  extremely  well. 

The  productions  of  the  country  are  wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye,  peas,  and 
garden  vegetables,  such  as  potatoes,  cabbage,  onions,  beans,  parsnips,  carrots, 
tomatoes,  turnips,  beets,  melons,  squashes,  <kc.  The  apple,  pear,  and  peach 
tree  thrive  very  well,  and  produce  good  fruit.  It  would  be  a very  hard 
task  for  me  to  give  you  a satisfactory  account  of  the  quantity  of  wheat,  or 
other  grains,  produced  to  the  acre ; for  whilst  but  little  depends  on  differ- 
ence in  soil,  much  depends  on  the  time  and  mode  of  cultivating.  W^here 
land  is  well  broken  and  completely  pulverized  by  repeated  harrowings  after 
the  rains  are  over  in  the  spring,  and  the  seed  sown  and  well  covered,  so  that 
it  may  come  or  vegetate  with  the  first  rains  in  the  fall,  it  will,  one  year  with 
another,  yield  from  20  to  30  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre,  and  more  than  that 
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of  oats ; but  if  sown  late  in  the  fall  or  in  the  spring,  from  10  to  20  bushels 
per  acre  will  be  the  most.  The  garden  vegetables  that  I have  named  tlirive 
well  most  anywhere  on  manured  land.  This  climate  does  not  suit  the 
growth  of  corn ; it  is  not  raised  as  a crop,  but  to  use  while  soft.  Our  lands 
will  doubtless  become  deteriorated  by  continued  crops  of  small  grain : we 
shall  then  have  to  resort  to  clover  and  manure  to  fertilize  them.  Tame 
grasses  are  not  cultivated,  as  all  the  open  parts  of  the  country  produce  a 
native  grass  equally  as  good.  This  native  grass  is  quite  short  compared 
with  that  of  the  Western  States ; but  when  not  fed  down,  it  runs  up  a seed 
straw  from  two  to  three  feet  high,  which  produces  a heavy  crop  of  seed. 
On  this  grass  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  <fec.,  subsist  lx)th  summer  and  winter 
without  the  care  of  man.  Hogs  do  tolerably  well  in  this  country,  consider- 
ing we  have  no  corn  to  feed  them  on : they  subsist  on  vegetables,  roots^ 
white  oak  and  hazle  nuts, 

1 will  now  give  you  the  prices  of  some  of  the  products  of  the  grain  and 
grazing  farms : — 

American  horses,  $100  to  $200  ; Indiau  horses,  $40  to  $100;  American 
cows,  $50  to  $60 ; oxen,  per  yoke,  $120  to  150 ; sheep,  per  head,  $4  to  $6 ; 
chickens,  each,  $1  ; beef,  per  pound  on  foot,  8 cents;  pork,  10  to  12  cents 
per  pound  on  foot;  stock  hogs,  8 rents  per  pound  gross;  butter  35  to  40 

cents  per  pound ; eggs,  40  to  60  cents  per  dozen ; bacon,  25  cents  per 

pound;  wheat,  $1  75  to  $2  per  bushel ; oats,  $1  per  bushel. 

These  prices  are  obtained  at  or  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  seller, 

without  the  trouble  of  going  far  to  market.  Potatoes  and  other  vegetables 
are  raised  in  large  quantities  on  the  Columbia  River  and  on  the  plains  near 
its  mouth,  for  the  California  market ; but  I am  not  sufficiently  posted  up  in 
this  market  to  quote  the  prices. 

The  export  trade  of  this  country,  since  the  discovery  of  the  gold  mines  in 
California,  has  been  confined  to  that  country,  and  consists  in  lumber,  stock 
hogs,  beef,  butter,  egcrs,  chickens,  pork,  oats,  flour,  potatoes,  onions,  <kc.,  be- 
sides large  droves  of  beef  cattle,  cows,  and  other  stock,  driven  overland  to 
the  mines.  There  is  also  much  flour,  bacon,  butter,  cheese,  <kc.,  packed  on 
animals  or  hauled  in  wagons  to  the  mines.  In  the  articles  of  flour  and 
grain,  this  country  cannot  compete  with  Chili,  on  account  of  the  high  price 
of  labor  here,  and  the  very  low  price  of  labor  in  that  country.  As  to  the  ^ 
imports,  every  article,  such  as  our  clothing,  boots,  shoes,  hats,  &c.,  come 
mostly  from  the  United  States  and  Europe  ; our  coffee  from  Rio,  Java,  and 
the  Sandwich  Islands ; our  sugar  and  salt  from  various  parts  of  the  world 
— a good  portion  of  it  from  the  States  and  Sandwich  Islands.  Vessels  are 
arriving  and  departing  all  the  time. 

I am  not  aware  that  we  have  had  more  than  one  arrival  direct  from 
China;  but  arrivals  of  vessels  from  San  Francisco,  various  ports  in  the 
United  States,  Sandwich  Islands,  Europe,  and  other  places,  are  of  almost 
daily  occurrence.  For  the  prices  of  store  goods,  groceries,  and  everything 
in  that  line,  I refer  you  to  the  Portland  wholesale  prices  current — you  will 
add  to  these  prices  about  50  per  cent,  and  you  will  then  have  a good  idea 
of  the  retail  prices  in  the  country.  The  United  States  mail  arrives  twice  a 
month.  We  have  post  routes  and  weekly  mails  to  every  inhabited  part  of 
the  country,  besides  a river  route,  by  steamboat,  from  Astoria  to  Portland, 
thence  to  Oregon  City,  thence  to  Mary sville^ high  up  the  Willamette  River; 
also  a route  to  Salt  Lake,  whence  the  mail  goes  and  returns  every  two 
months. 
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The  representative  popalation  of  this  country  is  about  twenty  thousand* 
The  Indians  in  the  vicinity  of  the  settlements  are  not  very  numerous — they 
are  fast  disappearing  by  death.  They  are  generally  harmless  and  inoffen- 
sive, and  subsist  mostly  on  salmon,  which  are  found  in  great  abundance  in 
most  of  the  streams  that  empty  into  the  Paci6c.  There  are  a few  bear,  a 
good  many  deer,  and  any  quantity  of  wolves  in  this  country : the  latter  are 
very  destructive  to  stock  in  many  parts  of  the  territory. 

By  an  act  of  Congress,  approved  September  27,  1850,  donations  of  lands 
were  made,  (subject  to  certain  conditions  and  restrictions, ) to  the  then  set- 
tlers on  the  public  lands  in  this  country.  By  another  section  of  the  same 
law,  provision  is  made  for  all  who  emigrate  to  this  country  and  settle  on 
the  public  lands,  from  about  the  time  last  mentioned  until  December  1,  1853. 
This  latter  section  grants  a donation  of  320  acres  of  land  to  a married  man, 
and  half  that  quantity  to  each  single  man  who  comes  to  the  country  within 
the  time  specified.  Four  consecutive  years’  residence  and  cultivation  is  ex- 
acted by  the  government  before  you  can  obtain  a patent.  It  is  necessary  I 
should  say,  that  each  settler  is  allowed  to  select  for  himself  any  unoccupied 
lands,  except  the  16th  and  36th  sections  in  each  township,  which  are  re- 
served and  appropriated  for  common  school  purposes. 

Congress,  by  another  act,  appropriated  money  to  extinguish  the  Indian 
title  to  the  lands  in  the  western  region  of  Oregon.  Agents  have  been  ap- 
pointed to  make  treaties  with  many  of  the  tribes,  but  whether  these  treaties 
will  be  confirmed  or  not,  I cannot  tell. 

The  health  of  the  first  portion  of  the  western  region  spoken  of  is  not  very 
good,  owing  to  the  overflowing  of  much  of  the  bottom  lands  by  the  Colum- 
bia. It  is  somewhat  subject  to  fever  and  ague,  and  other  bilious  diseases. 
This  remark  is  alike  applicable  to  the  bottom  lands  on  the  Willamette 
River.  In  fact,  bilious,  typhus,  and  lung  diseases,  influenza,  rheumatism,  <&c.| 
are  not  of  uncommon  occurrence  throughout  the  entire  country.  Yet, 
upon  the  whole,  I believe  this  country  to  be  as  healthy  as  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee. 

In  speaking  of  the  navigable  rivers  of  Oregon,  let  me  remind  you  that  the 
Columbia,  and  the  Willamette,  that  empties  into  it  90  or  100  miles  from 
its  mouth,  are  the  only  ones  of  note  of  this  class.  The  Columbia  is  naviga- 
ble, with  the  exception  of  a portage  of  some  four  or  five  miles  at  the  Cas- 
cade Falls,  from  its  mouth  to  the  Dalles,  a distance  of  200  miles. 

I have  heretofore  spoken  of  the  navigation  of  the  Willamette  River,  with 
the  obstruction  of  the  Falls  at  Oregon  City,  where  a portage  of  half  a mile 
is  made.  But  this  is  not  the  only  obstruction  on  that  river  during  the  sum- 
mer season  ; for  when  the  water  becomes  low,  there  is  a number  of  bars 
where  the  water  becomes  shallow  and  forms  a barrier  against  the  passage  of 
boats  of  a profitable  size.  One  of  these  bars  is  one  mile  below  the  Falls, 
and  some  three  or  four  others  between  the  Falls  and  Marysville.  These  ob- 
structions will  doubtless,  at  no  distant  day,  be  removed.  Our  present  dele- 
gate to  Congress,  when  canvassing  before  the  people  for  an  election,  advo- 
cated, without  the  solicitation  of  any  person,  the  propriety  of  Congress 
making  an  appropriation  to  effect  this  object;  but  since  he  has  gone  to 
Washington,  he  has  written  back  and  says  he  is  politically  opposed  to  all 
such  measures.  But  if  there  is  no  deception  in  the  signs  of  the  times,  the 
day  is  near  at  hand  when  the  enlightened  people  of  Oregon  will  lay  all 
such  political  demogogues  on  the  shelf,  and  will  take  in  hand  to  manufac- 
ture and  direct  public  sentiment  themselves. 
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A portion  of  the  citizens  of  Portland,  together  with  others — (Portland  is 
situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Willamette  River  some  12  miles  from  its 
mouth) — acting  under  a legislative  charter,  are  constructing  a plank  road 
from  that  place  to  the  Tualatin  Plains,  a distance  of  some  12  to  15  miles, 
in  a northwesterly  direction,  and  when  completed  it  will  be  of  much  benefit, 
not  only  to  that  portion  of  the  country,  but  to  nearly  all  Oregon. 

You  ask  whether  we  have  limestone  or  freestone  water.  This  is  a ques- 
tion I am  unable  to  answer,  as  this  is  neither  a limestone  nor  a fre  stone 
country,  but  volcanic.  I would  say  the  water  was  rather  a nondescript — 
nevertheless,  cold,  healthy,  and  well  tasted.  The  most  prevalent  rocks  of 
this  country  are  the  basaltic  and  trapp  rocks,  though  granite,  slate,  quartz, 
and,  in  a few  places,  a coarse  sand  stone,  are  found.  The  agricultural  lands 
are  generally  clear  of  rocks  or  gravel.  And  as  respects  the  waters  of  the 
country,  like  the  branches  of  the  forest  tree,  you  will  find  in  each  valley 
small  streams  that  have  their  rise  in  the  mountains,  on  either  side,  winding 
their  way  through  the  valley  till  they  reach  the  main  stream  ; besides  these, 
at  the  foot  of  the  hills  and  mountains,  we  frequently  find  good  cold  springs ; 
but  then  in  many  of  the  large  prairies  and  plains,  water  becomes  scarce  in 
the  summer  time:  in  such  situations  the  settlers  dig  wells,  where  they  find 
good  water  at  a depth  of  from  20  to  40  feet  The  harvest  of  wheat,  oats, 
&c.,  comes  off  in  the  months  of  July  and  August  The  quality  of  the  wheat 
is  always  good;  the  berry  is  full  and  plump,  however  small  the  yield  may 
be  per  acre. 

JOHN  M.  FORREST. 


Art.  Ill— COSHEBCIAl  CITIES  AND  TOWNS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


MCMBBK  XXXy. 

NEWBURYPORT,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Nbwburyport  is  situated  on  the  Merrimac  River,  the  center  of  the  city 
being  about  two  and  a half  miles  from  the  river’s  mouth,  and  is  by  railroad 
34  miles  from  13oston,  20  miles  from  Salem,  15  miles  from  Haverhill,  about 
20  miles  from  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  and  71  miles  from  Portland.  According 
to  the  State  survey  of  1845,  its  latitude  is  42°  48'  32"  N.,  and  its  longitude 
70°  52'  41"  W.  It  is  in  the  extreme  northeast  corner  of  the  State,  and  of 
Essex  County,  which  is  the  densest  populated  area  of  the  same  extent  ip 
New  England,  and  of  course  the  densest  to  be  found  in  the  United  States, 
or  on  the  continent  of  America.  The  superficial  extent  of  this  county  is 
about  400  square  miles,  and  its  population  in  1860  was  127,170,  equal  to 
about  318  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile;  the  density  of  Massachusetts 
being  126  to  the  square  mile,  of  Rhode  Island,  108,  and  of  New  York,  67. 
Very  few  places  in  Europe  indeed,  of  like  extent,  are  so  thickly  populated  as 
the  County  of  Essex.  But  the  extent  of  the  population  is  not  more  remark- 
able than  the  uniformity  of  its  division.  The  county  is  covered  at  almost 
equal  intervals  with  villages,  none  of  them  of  overgrown  dimensions.  There 
are  thirty  incorporated  towns  in  the  county,  the  largest  of  which  is  Salem, 
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with  only  20,264  inhabitants  in  1850.  Lynn,  with  14,257  inhabitants,  is 
the  only  other  city  or  town  in  the  county  ranking  above  Newbury  port  in 
population,  which  had  in  1850,  prior  to  its  incorporation  as  a city,  9,534 
people. 

Newburyport  bears  still  the  rank,  which  it  has  long  held,  of  the  third 
commercial  town  in  the  State,  although  in  regard  to  population  it  has  de- 
scended to  the  tenth  place. 

Newbury,  the  parent  town,  was  settled  in  1633,  the  first  settlers  being 
agriculturists,  and  was  incorporated  in  1635.  It  was  named  from  a town  in 
Berkshire  County,  England,  about  56  miles  from  London.  The  aboriginal 
name  of  the  place,  or  of  some  part  of  the  water  thereabout  probably,  (for 
the  Indians  generally  attached  names  rather  to  streams,  or  falls,  or  lakes, 
than  to  the  land  about  them,)  was,  as  difierently  spelt,  and  perhaps  never 
correctly  written,  Quascacumcon,  Quascacanquen,  Quafcacanquen,  Wessa- 
curacou,  (as  in  the  General  Court  records,)  and  lately,  Wessacumcon.  To 
all  appearance,  the  land  was  taken  from  the  few  miserable  savages  found 
upon  it  or  claiming  it,  as  the  Dutch  really  took  Manhattan  Island  by  virtue 
of  the  stronger  arm;  and  if  the  piinciples  voted  by  the  Milford  church 
meeting  were  not  formally  readopted,  they  were  at  least  practically  recognized 
— those  affirmations  being:  1.  “That  the  earth  is  the  Lords,  and  the  full- 
ness thereof;”  2,  “That  the  earth  is  given  to  the  saints ;”  3.  “ThatwK 
are  the  saints.” 

But  in  the  disposition  of  the  land  thus  acquired,  the  socialists  and  land 
reformers  of  our  day  could  not  have  beat  them  in  agrarianism.  The  whole 
seizure  (the  town  being  incorporated  with  33,000  acres)  was  divided  into 
conveniently  small  lots,  of  which  one  was  freely  given  to  every  new  comer, 
and  even  Indians  were  not  denied  a share  with  their  generous  white 
brethren. 

As  the  plantation  increased  and  prospered,  the  rudiments  of  a fishing, 
and  finally  of  a commercial  interest  began  to  appear,  and  before  long  had 
become  strong  enough  to  quarrel  with  the  primitive  interest.  The  former 
were  seated  on  the  Merrimac  banks,  the  latter  remained  where  it  was  first 
domiciled,  on  the  banks  of  the  Parker.  The  Merrimac  settlement  had  much 
the  fiister  growth,  and  the  result  of  their  disagreements  was  a division  in 
1764,  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  years  after  the  original  settlement,  at 
which  time  the  whole  town  contained  about  4,000  inhabitants,  of  which  the 
Merrimac  town,  called  Newburyport,  took  2,282,  and  a more  than  propor- 
tionate share  of  the  common  wealth,  with  nearly  all  the  manufacturing 
industry  and  general  enterprise,  although  very  restricted  in  territory,  having 
no  more  than  647  acres,  or  one  square  mile,  being  tlie  smallest  town  in  area 
ever  incor|)orated  in  the  State,  and  probably  in  the  United  States. 

^ This  imperfect  separation,  although  it  left  Newburyport  more  free  to  pur- 
sue her  own  course,  did  not  answer  its  object  with  regard  to  either  town. 
As  Newbury  inclosed  her  daughter  on  three  sides,  abutting  still  on  the  Mer- 
rimac both  above  and  below  Newburyport,  at  which  points  there  were  still 
growing  villages  of  fishermen,  ship-builders,  and  other  artisans,  the  assumed 
desideratum  of  uniformity  of  pursuit  in  her  population  had  not  been  at- 
tained ; while  with  regard  to  Newburyport,  much  inconvenience  arose  from 
the  fact  that  the  interests  of  the  villages  at  her  sides  were  mingled  almost 
wholly  with  hers,  and  she  was  thus  deprived  of  the  advantages  of  one  muni- 
cipal administration  throughout  what  was  essentially  her  own  extent.  As 
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these  suburbs  of  Newburyport  enlarged,  the  disagreement  between  them 
and  the  rural  community  was  renewed,  and  eventually,  after  protracted 
effort,  determinedly  resisted,  led  to  another  separation,  to  be  hereafter  no- 
ticed. This  correlation  of  concerns  necessarily  involves,  in  a sketch  of  the 
history  of  Newhuryport,  a rather  extended  notice  of  the  aflfairs  of  the  town 
of  Newbury. 

From  the  period  of  separation  until  the  Revolution,  the  two  towns  went 
forward  with  considerable  vigor.  The  ship-building  interest  became  very 
important,  and  the  Merri mac- built  ships  attained  a high  reputation  through- 
out the  colonies  and  in  the  mother  country.  Within  the  memory  of  people 
now  living,  ninety  vessels  have  been  in  progress  of  construction  at  one  time 
at  Newhuryport.  About  17V0  several  rafts  of  timber,  in  form  of  a ship,  and 
completely  solid  with  the  exception  of  a small  cavity  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  sailors,  were  constructed  in  New  England  to  the  order  of  some  mer- 
chants of  London,  whither,  provided  with  the  means  of  navigating  the  ocean, 
they  were  sent  One  of  these,  built  at  Newbury,  and  bearing  the  name  of 
the  town,  is  mentioned  as  arriving  out  in  26  days  from  the  Merriraac. 

In  the  earlier  and  later  wars,  from  the  Pequot  to  the  Resolution,  these 
towns  took  their  full  share,  furnishing  able  and  distinguished  officers  as  well 
as  efficient  troops.  The  sentiment  prevailing  in  them  in  the  revolutionary 
period  was  thoroughly  whig.  The  merchants  of  Newhuryport  joined  heart- 
ily in  the  non-importation  and  other  retaliatory  measures  preceding  the  out- 
break, and  after  the  war  commenced,  entered  vigorously  into  privateering. 
In  this  effort  they  were  at  first  very  successful.  On  one  occasion,  an  armed 
ship,  with  a very  valuable  cargo,  a portion  of  which  was  provision  and  stores 
for  the  British  army  in  Boston,  was  taken  off  the  bar  by  seventeen  men,  in 
an  open  boat,  through  a bold  stratagem.  But  the  evil  of  this  privateering 
essay  of  New  England  upon  British  Commerce  was  its  too  great  success. 
When  the  greedy  flotilla  had  become  so  swollen  as  to  block  up  every  pathway 
of  the  sea,  carrying  their  audacity  even  to  the  extent  of  cruising  in  the  Irish 
Channel,  blockading  British  ports,  throwing  Dublin  into  consternation,  and 
raising  fears  all  along  the  coasts,  perhaps  even  greater  than  those  excited  by 
the  grand  Armada,  and  the  combined  French  and  Spanish  fleets  riding  in 
the  complete  mastery  of  those  waters,  and  effecting  really  far  greater  injury 
than  was  accomplished  by  those  vast  armaments,  England  thought  it  full 
time  to  arouse  herself  to  the  extirpation  of  an  enemy  so  formidable.  In  the 
effort,  made  with  an  energy  which  nothing  but  a blow  so  severe  at  her  vital 
interests  could  stimulate,  America  was  partially  driven  back  to  her  original 
position  of  the  assailed,  and  the  losses  which  fell  upon  the  privateering  towns 
were  very  heavy.  From  one  vessel,  the  brigantine  Dalton,  54  citizens  of 
Newhuryport  were  taken,  and  all  thrown  into  the  noted  Mill  Prison  at  Ply- 
mouth. Among  them  was  Henry  Lunt,  who  was  a lieutenant  to  Paul  Jones 
in  the  Bon  Homme  Richard  at  the  time  of  his  desperate  acUon  on  the  coast 
of  Scotland.  But  the  elements  also  joined  the  efforts  of  the  British  fleets  to 
clear  the  seas  of  these  terrible  depredators.  Twenty-two  vessels,  sailing  from 
Newhuryport  alone,  carrying  probably  as  many  as  1,000  men,  never  returned 
from  their  expeditions,  nor  were  ever  heard  of. 

Upon  the  establishment  of  independence  and  the  resumption  of  our  inter- 
rupted trade  with  Great  Britain,  the  first  vessel  that  ever  displayed  the 
American  fiag  in  the  River  Thames  was  the  Count  de  Grasse,  commanded 
hy  Copt.  Nicholas  Johnson,  of  Newhuryport.  The  first  A];nerican  vessel 
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that  was  fitted  out  for  the  Labrador  Fishery  sailed  also  from  Newburyport, 
toward  the  close  of  the  century,  as  we  are  informed  by  Mr.  Sabine. 

In  1781  there  were  in  Newburyport  3 rope  walks,  39  warehouses,  10  dis- 
tilleries and  su^arhouses,  430  dwellings,  and  87,000  superficial  feet  of  wharf. 
In  Newbury  there  were  16  grist,  saw,  fulling,  and  slitting  mills,  and  437 
dwellings.  The  tonnage  of  Newburyport  was  7,176,  Newbury,  192  ; total, 
7,368  tons. 

In  1790  there  were  owned  in  Newburyport  6 ships,  46  brigantines,  39 
schooners,  and  28  sloops,  in  all  11,870  tons,  an  increase  of  about  60  per 
cent  in  tonnage  in  nine  years.  The  stock  in  trade  of  Newburyport  was 
£74,131,  of  Newbury,  £592  ; ounces  of  silver  plate  in  both,  6,467.  New- 
bury|K)rt  had  616  houses,  and  4,837  inhabitants;  Newbury,  3,972  inhabit- 
ants— total,  8,809. 

The  growing  and  prosperous  trade  of  Newburyport  suffered  severely  dur- 
ing the  French  difficulties.  In  the  midst  of  the  contention  between  our 
government  and  the  Directory,  and  when  war  appeared  unavoidable,  (in 
1798,)  the  merchants  of  this  town,  emulating  the  example  of  the  larger 
cities,  built  by  subscription  a 20-gun  ship  and  presented  it  to  the  govern- 
ment, then  very  poorly  off  in  regard  to  a naval  force,  the  simple  cost  of 
building  to  be  repaid  at  the  convenience  of  the  government. 

After  the  French  affair  had  blown  over,  and  along  for  some  years  in  the 
opening  of  the  present  century,  the  town  was  commercially,  and  of  conser 

?uence  otherwise,  more  prosperous  than  at  any  other  period  of  its  history, 
t had  an  ample  share  in  the  great  West  Indian  trade,  that,  in  consequence 
of  the  difficulties  of  Europe,  thrived  so  remarkably  at  that  period,  and  under 
the  wholesome  influence  of  which,  as  its  chief  business,  the  town  wap  fast 
expanding,  and  had  fair  promise  of  opulence  and  maritime  importance. 
Probably  no  town  of  its  size  in  the  United  States  could  then  boast  a brighter 
prospect.  In  1807  its  shipping  had  increased  to  30,000  tons,  having  nearly 
trebled  within  a few  years. 

But  continuous  prosperity  this  unfortunate  town  was  never  fated  to  enjoy. 
Her  whole  history  is  a series  of  oppressive  disasters  recurring  at  brief  inter- 
vals, and  destroying  the  gain  of  the  intervening  snatches  of  good  fortune. 
In  the  commercial  troubles  which  arose  at  this  time  out  of  the  political  pol- 
icies of  Europe,  and  in  the  aggravation  of  this  evil  by  the  policy  of  our  own 
government,  which,  whatever  opinion  may  be  held  of  its  wisdom  in  the 
main,  was  eminently  afflictive  to  New  England,  no  town  suffered  proportion- 
ately more.  The  losses  through  the  seizure  of  her  vessels  under  Napoleon’s 
decrees,  in  the  Mediterranean  and  elsewhere,  were  most  ruinous,  and  when 
the  embargo  and  its  kindred  measures  prohibited  her  merchants  from  efforts 
to  retrieve  their  fortunes  in  other  trade,  before  they  should  become  alto- 
gether desperate,  and  laid  up  the  remnant  of  their  vessels  to  “ rot  at  the 
wharves,”  the  gloom  overspreading  their  hopes  was  indeed  thick.  After 
this  policy  was  abandoned,  another  forward  effort  was  made,  and  in  this 
moment  of  clear  breathing  time,  the  word  and  the  result  was.  Onward. 
Ship-building  revived,  and  Commerce  began  to  hew  out  to  itself  new  chan- 
nels. In  1810  there  were  built  on  the  Merrimac  21  ships,  13  brigs,  1 
schooner,  and  7 vessels  of  other  description,  amounting  to  above  12,000  tons 
— the  argest  amount  ever  built  in  any  one  year  upon  that  river. 

A long  breath  had  been  drawn  and  a step  taken,  when  there  came  the 
visitation  of  1811.  This  conflagration  swept  away  260  buildings,  clearing 
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a space  of  fifteen  closely  covered  acres  in  the  very  heart  of  the  town. 
Among  the  buildings  destroyed  were  the  custom-house,  post-office,  surveyor’s 
office,  two  insurance  offices,  four  printing'  offices,  (all  in  t!«e  town,)  a meet- 
ing house,  <fec.  The  loss  was  variously  estimated  between  $1,000,000  and 
$2,000,000 — probably  it  was  not  below  $1,600,000,  the  whole  valuation  of 
the  town  being  about  $7,000,000.  From  this  dreadful  blow  the  town  has 
never  to  this  day  recovered.  It  crippled  her  energies,  and  threw  her  into  a 
somnolent  state,  from  which  she  seems  never  to  have  more  than  partially 
recovered. 

On  the  heels  of  this  catastrophe  came  the  War  of  1812 — Water  com- 
pleting the  vork  of  Fire — which  prostrated  the  little  remaining  vitality  of 
Newburyport,  and  deepened  her  quietude  into  a profound  slumber.  This 
crowned  the  series  of  disasters.  The  interruption  to  both  her  pursuits  on 
the  ocean.  Commerce,  and  the  fisheries,  was  complete,  and  her  population 
began  to  question  seriously  in  what  way  they  might  be  enabled  to  gather  a 
subsistence. 

Of  course,  with  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  of  New  England,  the  citi- 
zens of  Newburyport  and  its  vicinity  were  not  particularly  friendly  to  the 
authors  and  promoters  of  the  war.  Following  the  example  of  Boston,  they 
held  public  meetings,  and  issued  manifestoes  denouncing  Madison  ar>d  his 
whole  policy  as  anti-commercial,  and  ruinous  to  every  real  interest  of  the 
country.  Under  the  excited  state  of  their  feelings,  their  words,  of  course, 
were  not  entirely  guarded.  At  that  time,  the  clergy  deemed  the  occasion  to 
be  such  as  to  warrant  their  taking  an  active  part  in  political  discui-sions. 
The  sermons  of  Rev.  Elijah  Parish,  who  was  settled  in  Newbury,  one  of  the 
most  learned  and  respected  divines  in  the  State,  were  remarkable  for  the 
eloquence,  power,  and  electrical  vigor  of  their  diatribes  against  the  govern- 
ment. They  were  mostly  pu.bli^'hed,  and  are  read  to  this  day.  Rev.  Mr. 
Giles,  the  only  clergyman,  we  believe,  in  Newburyport  of  the  war  party,  un- 
dertook the  defense  of  the  country’s  rulers  in  his  pulpit,  but,  it  is  said,  and 
is  probably  true,  preached  his  congregation  out  of  doors. 

Under  such  a state  of  things,  the  government  could  not  expect  from  that 
quarter  to  which  Newburyport  belonged,  an  efficient  contribution  to  its  op- 
erative forces.  The  cause  which  thus  so  strongly  indisposed  the  people  of 
New  England  to  the  war  policy,  destroyed  in  a great  degree  the  very  means 
which  they  were  asked  to  furnish  to  its  support  With  universal  bankruptcy 
and  ruin  staring  them  in  the  face,  what  could  they  respond  to  the  earnest 
petitions  of  the  government  ? Yet,  under  circumstances  of  disaster  which 
would  have  convulsed  any  other  republic  of  the  world,  and  have  shivered  to 
fragments  any  confederacy  that  ever  before  existed.  New  England  kept  her 
place,  true  to  the  Union  and  to  herself.  What  some  of  her  great  men  did, 
or  wished  to  do— if  even  they  did  or  thought  to  do  wrong — is  no  matter. 
The  body  was  sound  and  knew  its  duty.  New  England  gave  her  money, 
and  gave  more  of  that  which  she  had  m greater  plenty — men.  New  Eng- 
land soldiers  were  strong  in  every  battle-field  of  the  North  during  that  whole 
war.  And  it  was  almost  alone  the  sailors  and  fishermen  of  Massachusetts — 
of  Marblehead,  Boston,  Gloucester,  Newburyport,  and  Cape  Cod — who  filled 
the  navy,  and  accomplished  that  brilliant  series  of  maritime  victories  which 
redeemed  the  many  miscarriages  of  the  land.  Among  the  distinguished 
officers  of  that  war,  Newburyport  furnished  the  name  of  Brig.  Gen.  John 
Boyd,  the  compeer  of  Brown  and  Scott,  who  had  fought  also  in  the  Revo- 
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lution,  nnd  who  was  engaged  later  in  the  British  service  in  India,  and  who, 
later  still,  1830,  was  appointed  by  President  Jackson  to  the  post  of  Naval 
OflScer  of  Boston. 

After  the  war,  the  Middlesex  Canal  was  built,  connecting  Boston  directly 
with  a region  of  country  in  dassachusetU  and  southern  New  Hampshire 
and  Vermont,  of  which  Newburyport  had  before,  by  a le-^s  convenient  com- 
munication, enjoyed  the  whole  trade.  This  trade  was  diverted  thereby  to 
Boston.  The  town  could  do  nothing  then  to  prevent  the  misfortune ; but 
moderate  efforts  at  a later  day  would  perhaps  have  reclaimed  the  lost  traflSc. 
It  was  delayed  too  late.  This  was  npt  the  only  adverse  effect  of  the  Middle- 
sex Canal.  The  timber  used  by  the  ship  builders  of  Newburyport  was 
brought,  at  this  period,  from  New  Hampshire.  On  its  way  down  the  river 
it  had  to  be  taken  round  the  falls  by  land  carriage,  which  added  much  to 
the  expense  of  transportation.  As  the  canal  united  with  the  river  above  the 
falls,  the  timber  could  be  carried  by  the  canal  to  Boston  cheaper  than  it 
was  brought  to  Newburyport.  Consequently,  Boston  robbed  Newburyport 
of  her  eminence  in  that  business  also ; and  other  ship-building  towns  spring- 
ing up  about  the  same  time  in  favorable  localities,  the  name  and  fame  of  the 
Merrimac-built  ships  seemed  likely  to  be  heard  of  no  more. 

In  1816  the  shipping  owned  in  Newburyport  was  down  to  24,691  tons, 
and  in  1820  it  had  been  further  reduced  to  20,000  tons. 

The  Bsheries  ip  the  British  waters,  early  engaged  in,  had  furnished  some 
relief,  as  the  means  of  an  easy  transit  to  a new  channel  of  a portion  of  the 
cajiital  in  the  freighting  business,  during  the  politico-commercial  difficulties. 
In  the  year  1808,  forty  five  Labrador  cod-fishermen  sailed  from  Newburyport. 
It  had  been  long  and  profitably  pursued  by  other  towns  in  Massachusetts; 
and  after  the  war  Newburyport  turned  her  attention  more  toward  it,  as  the 
most  feasible  mode  of  permanently  employing  her  vessels  and  supporting 
her  population.  The  fisheries  kept  the  town  from  falling  to  ruins,  and 
helped  to  maintain  a small  coastwise  and  West  India  trade,  which  would 
else  have  died  altogether.  Though  moderating  her  commercial  aspirations, 
Newburyport  has  since  had  and  still  holds  the  rank  of  the  third  fishing 
town  in  the  United  States. 

In  18*19,  Newbury  was  again  disintegrated  by  a split  in  its  agricultural 
population.  The  new  town  was  called  Parsonsville,  and  afterward  West 
Newbury.  It  took  about  9,500  acres  from  Newbury,  of  its  best  land,  leav- 
ing about  23,000  acres,  or  about  two-thirds  of  the  original  area,  and  1,279 
inhabitants,  these  being  among  its  most  substantial  farmers,  out  of  the  joint 
population  of  about  5,000. 

About  1830  some  reviving  effort  began  to  be  made  in  Newburyport. 
Since  1810,  the  population  had  dwindled  from  7,634  to  6,741,  and  the 
joint  population  from  12,810  to  11,960;  and  the  general  valuation  had 
depreciated  from  $8,000,000  to  $4,000,000.  One  most  serious  and  perma- 
nent disadvantage  under  which  the  town  had  always  labored,  w^as  the  sand- 
bar at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  which  neutralized  all  the  advantage  of  an 
excellent  harbor,  and  a channel  deep  enough  for  the  largest  ships.  The 
obstacle  had  grown  worse  and  worse  for  years,  the  water  on  the  bar  becom- 
ing at  length  so  shoal  that  it  was  necessary  to  send  their  ships  and  all  larger 
vessels  to  unload  at  Boston,  or  to  lighten  them  at  the  bar.  The  removal  of 
this  obtructure  had  been  fiom  the  first  in  earnest  contemplation  ; the  favor- 
ite scheme,  and  the  only  feasible  one,  being  a breakwater,  so  placed  as  to 
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turn  a part  of  the  water  that  forms  the  wide  bay  toward  the  mouth  of  the 
river  into  the  channel,  thus  strengthening  the  current ; but  it  was  not  until 
1830  that  the  urgent  solicitations  of  the  Newbury  port  merchants  prevailed  > 
and  the  government  commenced  the  work.  The  bt^eakwater  was  built  unde^ 
direction  of  Col.  John  Anderson,  of  the  U.  S.  engineers  ;Ht  was  1,900  feet 
in  length,  and  the  first  appropriation,  which  did  not  finish  it,  was  $35,000. 
It  failed  completely  of  its  object,  neither  removing  the  bar  nor  deepening 
the  inner  channel.  As  all  repairs  were  neglected,  it  gradually  decayed,  and 
a year  or  two  since  was  wholly  broken  up  by  a storm. 

But  the  modest  exertions  of  the  pople  of  Newbury  port  made  near  this 
time  to  help  themselves,  were  more  lortunato  than  the  effort  of  the  govern- 
ment in  their  behalf.  The  cod  and  mackerel  fisheries  progressed,  and  a 
spirited  adventure  was  made  in  the  whale  fishery.  At  the  outset  a fair  suc- 
cess was  achieved,  and  for  a while  Newburyport  seemed  disposed  to  embark 
earnestly  in  this  new  pursuit.  In  1835  she  had  four  ships,  valued  at 
$175,000,  in  the  whaling  business,  (New  Bedford  had  then  54,737  tons,  and 
Nantucket  26,266  tons  in  that  fishery ;)  but  the  prospect  getting  momenta- 
rily dull,  the  discouraged  adventurers  sold  their  ships  to  Nantucket,  and 
washed  their  hands  clean  from  oil.  That  town  and  others,  having  then  no 
better  prospect  than  Newburyport  in  that  pursuit,  had  yet  more  perseve- 
rance, and  the  result  of  their  exercising  it  is  well  known.  New  Bedford, 
which  had  but  3,947  inhabitants  in  1820,  when  Newburyport  had  6,852, 
and  which  has  scarcely  entered  at  all  into  the  other  fisheries,  depending  for 
what  she  has  become  almost  solely  on  the  whale  fishery,  is  now  a city  of 
16,443  inhabitants,  and  has  plenty  of  margin  left  for  growth,  with  prospect 
of  filling  it  respectably  out 

About  this  time  the  ship-building  interest  revived  a little,  and  had  soon 
regained  something  of  the  ancient  Merrimac  reputation. 

In  1834  there  were  owned  in  Newburyport,  as  appears  by  its  shipping 
list  of  that  year,  28  ships,  of  10,130  tons ; 4 barks,  of  1,198  tons ; 26  brigs, 
of  5,258  tons;  145  schooners,  of  8,370  tons;  and  4 sloops,  of  192  tons;  a 
total  of  25,148  tons — an  increase  of  about  5,000  tons  since  1820.  There 
were  inspected  for  the  year  27,777  barrels  of  mackerel,  the  largest  number, 
we  believe,  ever  inspected  in  the  town  in  any  one  year;  and  20,000  quintals 
of  codfish  were  brought  in  and  prepared  there  for  the  market. 

In  1835  there  were  employed  in  the  cod  and  mackerel  fishery  150  ves- 
sels, carrying  1,350  men,  and  there  were  27,767  barrels  of  mackerel  in- 
spected. In  the  freighting  business  there  were  32  square-rigged  vessels,  of 
10,694  tons;  in  the  whale  fishery,  4 ships,  as  before  mentioned.  There 
were  17  dry  goods  and  30  grocery  stores,  and  298  stores,  shops,  and  ware- 
houses of  all  sorts ; a comb  factory,  employing  85  hands,  and  turning  out 
90,000  dozens  of  combs  yearly ; and  a tobacco  manufactory,  making 
10,000,000  cigars  and  6 tons  of  snuff*  yearly.  The  valuation  (Newburyport 
alone)  was  $3,306,400.  There  were  in  Newbury,  3 tanneries,  5 grist-mills, 
running  11  pairs  of  stones,  2 mills  for  corn  with  cob,  3 saw-mills,  1 cotton 
factory,  with  1,200  spindles,  and  1 woolen  factory  with  160  spindles.  The 
tonnage  enrolled  and  registered  as  built  on  the  Merrimac,  for  the  two  years 
ending  Sept.  1835,  was  6,279  tons. 

After  the  retreat  from  the  whaling  enterprise  another  new  idea  occurred, 
and  the  project  of  building  up  a Cotton  Manufacture  was  entered  upon  with 
some  spirit.  To  the  effort  in  this  direction,  the  projectors  were  incited  by 
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the  remarkable  success  of  Lowell.  Not  having  the  water-power  advantages 
of  Lowell,  a more  expensive,  but  on  many  accounts  a better  agent.  Steam, 
was  employed  in  the  mills  built  at  Newburyport.  Their  success  was  so  good 
that  others  followed,  the  building  of  several  of  them  being  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Gen.  Charles  T.  James,  the  present  enlightened  senator  from  Rhode 
Island,  who  also  for  some  years  directed  the  management  of  one  of  the 
mills.  There  are  now  five  large  cotton  mills,  including  one  double  mill  in 
operation,  but  their  profits  are  much  lower  than  formirly,  and  there  is  no 
present  prospect  that  the  cotton  manufiicture  will  be  any  further  enlarged  in 
that  place. 

A^ut  the  same  time  with  the  commencement  of  the  manufacturingjenter- 
prise,  the  Eastern  Railroad  was  incorporated,  and  was  completed  to  New- 
buryport in  Juno,  1840.  This  road  connects  Newburyport  directly  with  the 
metropolis,  and  with  several  of  the  larger  towns  of  the  country,  on  one  side, 
and  on  the  other,  extends  its  communication  with  Portsmouth  and  to  Port- 
land. It  is  58  miles  in  length,  and  had  cost,  to  Jan.  1,  1849,  13,095,000. 
Its  capital  is  $2,250,000.  The  road  enters  the  town  by  a tunnel  excavated 
through  a large  bill,  on  emerging  from  which  the  cars  are  almost  immedi- 
ately rumbling  high  in  air  over  the  upper  floor  of  a two-decked  bridge,  the 
river  at  this  point  being  three-eighths  of  a mile  wide.  The  ride  through  New- 
buryport presents  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  to  be  met  with  in  the 
railway  traveling  of  the  United  States. 

In  1840,  Newburyport  had  832  dwellings,  238  ware-houses  and  stores, 
4 cotton  factories  with  11,046  spindles  and  280  looms,  1 woolen  factory, 
with  800  spindles,,  and  453,812  superficial  feet  of  wharf,  or  five  times  as 
much  area  of  wharf  as  in  1781.  In  Newbury,  there  were  401  dwellings, 
6 rope- walks,  3 grist-mills,  4 tan-houses,  and  2 woolen  factories,  with  240 
spindles.  In  the  three  towns,  there  were  raised  811  bushels  of  wheat,  1,240 
bushels  of  rye,  6,073  bushels  oats,  15,635  bushels  Indian  corn,  3,166  bush, 
barley.  In  Newbury  there  were  cut  from  3,825^  acres  of  marsh,  2,865^ 
tons  of  salt  hay. 

According  to  the  statistical  survey  of  Massachusetts,  made  by  order  of  the 
Legislature,  in  the  year  ending  April,  1845,  there  were  75  vessels  from  New- 
buryport and  Newbury  engaged  in  the  fisheries,  their  tonnage  being  4,292, 
and  their  fares  27,000  qtls.  codfish,  valued  at  $56,250,  and  2,000  barrels 
mackerel,  value  $70,072;  total  catch,  both  kind,  $126,322.  The  salt  con- 
sumed by  these  vessels  amounted  to  43,638  bushels ; and  the  hands  em- 
ployed were  705.  The  number  of  vessels  built  was  12,  (all  in  Newbury,) 
of  5,130  tons,  valued  at  $227,000,  and  employed  in  the  construction  266 
shipwrights.  The  returns  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  (year  ending 
June,  1845,)  state  the  vessels  built  in  the  district  of  Newburyport  at  7 ships, 
2 brigs,  6 schooners,  total  15  vessels,  of  5,463.53  tons,  which  amounts  to 
above  one-fifth  of  all  built  in  the  State  for  the  year,  and  is  far  ahead  of  all 
other  places  in  the  State  but  Boston,  which  built  over  14,000  tons,  a figure 
not  in  much  excess,  however,  of  the  Merrimac  build  of  1810.  Besides  these, 
the  State  statistics  give  32  boats  valued  at  $3,500,  built  in  Newburyport.  Be- 
side the  persons  enumerated  as  ship-builders,  there  were  25  ship  jo  ners, 
whose  work  was  valued  at  $15,000 : 35  ship  painters,  $6,000 ; 6 sailmakers, 
$6,000 ; 20  riggers,  $5,000 ; 7 mast-makers,  $2,000. 

The  following  is  a statement  of  some  other  matters,  for  the  three  towns, 
gathered  from  the  State  statistics  for  the  year  ending  April,  1845. 
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(•No.  yearly  prodaot  Capital. 

Hands. 

Cotton  Mills. 

....  8 

$662,000 

$700,000 

•921 

Boots  and  shoes  made 

180,100 

436 

Comb  factory 



70,700 

22,576 

86 

Snnff,  cigars,  and  tobacco  manufactured  . . 

. . . . 

29,869 

114 

Chronometers,  watches,  gold  and  silver  ware..  8 

26,200 

12,600 

18 

Railroad  cars,  coaches,  chabes,  etc  , 

...  8 

19,840 

10,706 

86 

Tin  ware 

...  6 

18,700 

10,000 

16 

Forges 

...  22 

16,000 

6,100 

80 

Tanneries * 

...  6 

14,800 

8,600 

16 

Cotton,  woolen,  and  other  machinery  . . . . 

2 

18,000 

8,000 

26 

Chair  and  cabinet  ware  mannfiictures.. . . . 

9 

10,400 

6,000 

22 

Soap  and  candle  manu&cturea  . . . . 

...  6 

9,796 

6,600 

17 

Hollow  ware 



8,876 

8,000 

8 

Bricks  made  (1,860,000) 

6,700 

19 

Blocks  and  pumps 

6,000 

20 

Hats  and  caps  .1 

4',400 

7,684 

12 

Saddle,  harness,  and  trunk  manufactures.. 

4 

8,200 

900 

8 

Fire-engine  manufactures 

2 

8.200 

10 

PBINCIPAL 

AGaiOULTUBAL  PB0DU0T8. 

Weet 

New- 

Total 

Newbury. 

Newbury. 

buryport. 

Value. 

Hay. 

.tons. 

4,628 

2,089 

160 

$67,998 

Indian  com 

.bush. 

9,899 

8,288 

100 

10,876 

Oats 

626 

8,199 

• • • • 

1,408 

Rye 

881 

740 

• • • • 

1,167 

wheat 

147 

699 

• • • • 

846 

Barley. 

468 

288 

e • • « 

470 

Potatoes 

49,172 

19,292 

2,000 

17,626 

Other  esculents 

21,697 

2,968 

1,200 

7,869 

Fruit 

41,497 

81,848 

10,600 

20,610 

Butter 

..lbs. 

24,066 

24.864 

600 

7,986 

Cheese 

12,810 

22,810 

— 

1,978 

$128,619 

LIYX 

8TOOK. 

Horses 

..Na 

286 

161 

228 

|3$,142 

Neat  cattle  

1,886 

1,010 

90 

46,108 

Swine 

410 

288 

120 

6,408 

The  great  quantity  of  fruit  produced  in  Newburyport,  was  raised  entirely 
in  very  small  gardens,  almost  wholly  by  amateur  cultivation,  and  is  an  extra- 
ordinary product  for  so  small  and  compact  a place. 

The  shipping  list  for  Newburyport,  for  1845,  states  the  vessels  owned  there 
at  24  ships,  9 barks,  17  brigs,  96  schooners,  and  1 steamer,  total  23,962 
tons. 

The  census  for  1846,  states  the  population  of  Newburyport  at  8,117,  viz 
males,  3,557,  females  4,560,  polls  1,830.  The  large  excess  of  females  is  oc- 
casioned by  the  numbers  of  them  employed  from  abroad  as  operatives  in  the 
mills.  This  was  a grain  of  956  from  the  census  of  1840.  The  valuation, 
same  year,  was  $3,866,461,  an  increase  of  $119,061  on  the  valuat,ion  of  the 
year  previous,  and  $657,604  on  that  of  1840. 

A branch  of  the  Eastern  Railroad,  from  Newburyport  to  Salisbury,  has 
been  built  within  a few  years,  and  on  the  other  side,  the  Georgetown  Rail- 
road, for  some  years  contemplated,  was  finished  in  1840,  connecting  with  the 
E tstern  Road,  and  also  with  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad.  One  design  of 
this  road  was  to  open  a new  route  to  Boston,  and  another,  to  regain  some  por- 


• eaSFemaleB. 
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tion  of  the  country  trade  wrested  from  the  town  many  years  a^o.  But  the 
latter  object  can  never  be  more  than  partially  accomplished.  Railroads  and 
facilities  have  brought  Boston  too  near  the  region  of  country  in  question,  and 
other  towns  are  now  so  situated  that  they  can  claim  and  get  a fair  share  of 
that  part  of  this  trade  which  Boston  does  not  monopolize.  The  receipts  of 
the  road,  the  first  year,  were  $9,533,  and  the  expenses  $8,371.  A steam- 
boat has  also  been  employed  for  several  years  on  the  river,  in  summer,  with 
rather  indifferent  success,  but  we  believe  was  taken  off  altogether,  the  late 
season. 

The  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  in  Newburyport  for  six  years,  1842-7, 
according  to  the  yearly  abstracts  of  the  Secretary  of  the  State,  were  as 
follows : — 

Births.  MAiiiages.  Desths. 


1842  296  61  114 

1848  167  68  189 

1844  189  62  114 

1846  227  67  116 

1846  220  99  114 

1847  268  101  140 


This  affords  an  average  of  226  births,  76  marriages,  and  123  deaths 
yearly.  Assuming  an  average  population  for  the  time  of  7,600,  the  deaths 
are  1 in  61  yearly,  an  exceedingly  favorable  state  of  the  public  health,  the 
proportion  of  deaths  being  only  about  one^third  that  of  New  York,  the  last 
year,  and  about  one-half  that  of  Boston,  which  shows  how  much  pure  air 
and  proper  living  ha<?e  to  do  with  health. 

At  length,  after  repeated  efforts  of  the  two  villages  on  the  sides  of  New- 
buryport,  one  of  which  was  the  seat  of  the  ship-building,  and  the  other  of 
a large  portion  of  the  fishing  interest,  to  effect  their  union  with  her,  thepro- 
cct  was  accomplished  in  1851,  With  this  considerable  addition  of  popula- 
tion (numbering  now  over  12,000  souls,)  and  wealth,  Newburyport  received 
a charter  incorporating  her  a city.  The  annexation  enlarged  her  area  to 
about  6,000  acres,  leaving  Newbury  with  about  1 7,000  acres,  or  one-half 
her  original  area,  and  about  1,800  inhabitants — in  population,  now  the 
smallest  of  the  three  towns  made  out  of  her  territory.  lion.  Caleb  Cushing 
was  chosen  the  first  mayor  of  the  new  city,  and  on  resigning  the  office  to 
accept  a seat  on  the  Supreme  Bench  of  the  State,  Henry  Johnson,  Esq.,  a 
respectable  merchant,  was  appointed  to  succeed  him,  and  is  its  present  chief 
magistrate. 

llie  statistics  of  various  interests,  for  1851,  are  as  given  below : — 


“When  incorporated. 

OOTTON  MANUFACTURE. 

Essex  Bartlett 

Mills.  Mills. 

James’ 

Mills. 

1842 

Globe. 

MiUs. 

1846 

Ocean. 

Mills 

1845 

Length  of  Mill 

. .feet  268 

J 160  1 
1 196  < 

\ 812 

820 

165 

Breadth  of  Mills 

40 

' 60  ‘ 

60 

60 

60 

Number  of  spindles 

6,720 

18,080 

17,000 

13,800 

8,786 

Number  of  looms 

180 

891 

848 

.... 

208 

Horse-power  of  engmes. 

100 

( 70] 
MOO] 

^ 160 

• 800 

120 

Number  of  employees 

180 

460 

426 

850 

176 

Consumption  of  coal 

.tons.  600 

1,200 

1,200 

1,200 

1,600 

900 

Consumption  of  cottoa 

, . .bis.  760 

1,200 

2,000 

860 

Cotton  goods  manufactured.. . 

. .yds.  1,700,000 

2,000.000  2,000,000 

8,600,000  2,186,000 

Number  of  stock  shares. 

700 

2,600 

800 

400 

Par  value.  

$600 

$600 

$100 

$400 

$400 

Capital  stock 

$820,000  $160,000 
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The  aggregate  results  of  the  above  statement  are  as  follows ; — 

Na  of  square  feet  covered  by  ( Tons  of  coal  consumed 6,600 


mills 67,270  Bales  of  cotton  consumed. . . . 6.000 

No.  of  spindles 63,884  Yards  cotton  cloth  manufac. . 11,385,000 

Horse-power  employed 840  Amount  of  capital  stock  ...  • $1,180,000 

Hands  employea 1,630 


The  capital  invested  is  $480,000  more  than  in  1845,  and  there  are  611 
more  hands  employed. 

The  number  of  vessels  of  each  class  owned  at  the  latter  part  of  1851,  as 
we  gather  from  shipping  list,  was  10  ships,  4 barks,  8 brigs,  and  94  schoon- 
ers; the  tonnage,  according  to  the  custom-house  returns,  being  28,707. 

The  largest  of  the  ships  are  the  Castilian  and  Clarissa  Currier,  registered  at 
999  tons  each;  13  of  the  schooners  are  over  100  tons,  the  largest  being  123 
tons.  Of  the  schooners,  nearly  all  are  employed  in  the  fisheries,  in  the  warm 
season,  and  all  of  these  last  year,  but  12  or  15  codfishermen,  were  mackerel- 
ing.  The  whole  capital  invested  in  the  coast  trade  is  stated  at  about 
$1,000,000,  that  in  the  fisheries  is  about  $200,000. 

BASES. 

Mechanics*.  Merchants*.  Ocean. 

1812  1831  1888 

2,000  6,000  2.000 

$100  $86  $60 

$200,000  $210,000  $100,000 

$610,000 

The  amount  of  bills  in  circulation  by  the  three  banks,  may  be  stated  at 
about  $275,000,  an,d  their  total  resources  at  $975,000.  The  average  semi- 
annual dividends  for  several  years  past,  are  about  4 per  cent. 

There  is  one  Savings  Institution,  in  which  the  number  of  depositors,  in 
1851,  were  3,481,  the  amount  of  deposits  $556,156  50;  it  held  in  public 
fund-i  $137,125,  bank  stock $154,849,  railroad  stock  $14,300.  The  uniform 
dividend  for  some  years  past  has  been  equal  to  5 per  cent  annually. 

The  whole  business  capital  may  be  stated  as  follows : — 

Cotton  manufacture, $1,180,000  Fisheries. $200,000 

Coast  trade,  etc 1,000 ,000  Other  manu&ctures. . about  160,000 

Banks 610,000  

$8,040,000 

About  $3,000,000,  which  is  exclusive  of  the  value  of  stores,  ware-houses » 
wharve.s,  <fec.  There  may  be  added  $100,000  for  manufactures,  etc.,  not  in- 
cluded in  Newbury  and  West  Newbury, 

We  present  here,  business  statistics  for  a series  of  years,  giving  the  whole 
progress  of  the  towns  at  one  view ; — 

POPUIATIOIC. 

1764.  1790.  1800.  1810.  18!0.  1810.  1840.  1850. 


Newburyport 2,282  4,837  6,946  7,684  6,862  6,741  7,161  9,634 

Newbury 8,972  4,076  6,176  8,671  8,771  8,789  4,467 


West  Newbury 1,279  1,448  1,660  1,708 

....  8,809  10,022  12,810  11,802  11,960  12,610  16,699 


There  are  three  banks : — 

Incorporated 

Number  of  stock  shares. 

Par  value 

Capital  stock 

Total  bank  capital. . . . . . 
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VALUATION. 

Years. 
1810  ... 
1880  ... 
1886  . . . 

IfEWBURTPORT. 

Amonat 

$7,000,000 

8,000.000 

8,806,400 

8,208,867 

4,487,660 

Years. 

1821... 

1881... 

1886... 

NEWBUBT. 

Amount 

$799,816 

846,178 

840,000 

904,026 

1,615,664 

1840  ... 

1840. . . 

1860... 

1860... 

1861  ... 

6,890,069 

Tears. 

1821.... 

WEST  KSWBUBT. 

Amount. 

$816,017 

886,966 

476,164 

678,671 

^ Years. 
1880.... 

THE  THREE  TOWNS. 

Amount 

$4,226,000 

4,689,087 

6,681,875 

1881.... 

1840.. .. 

1840.... 

I860..., 

1860 

The  average  wealth  per  head  in  the  first  town  was  above  |900,  in  1810, 
and  in  1840  it  was  reduced  to  $448  10;  in  1850  it  was$465  45.  Of  the 
joint  towns,  the  average  wealth  per  head  was  about  $353  in  1830 ; $366  80 
in  1840,  and  $416  07  in  1850.  This  is  quite  as  fair,  probably,  as  the  av- 
erage of  the  New  England  second  and  third  class  towns.  In  Salem,  in  1845, 
the  average  per  head  was  $601  60 ; in  Providence,  1845,  $898  06  ; in  New- 
port, 1850,  $493  61;  in  Boston  it  was  $1,297,  in  1850;  and  in  New 
York  city  $555. 

DIVISION  OP  AREA. 

What  may  be  considered  the  village  portion  of  the  three  towns,  that  is, 
so  much  as  is  occupied  by  buildings  or  divided  into  small  lots,  will  cover 
about  8,000  to  10,000  acres,  the  part  occupied  tolerably  close,  being  em- 
braced within  about  two  square  miles.  The  division  of  the  agricultural  sur- 
face, according  to  the  assessors’  statement  in  1840,  was — 

English  and  upland  mowing  lands acres  4,648 


Fresh  meadow 1,480 

Pasturage 11,120 

Woodland 1,167 

Unimproved  land 891 


Total 18,666 


The  tables  subjoined,  relating  to  ship-building,  tonnage,  and  its  employ- 
ment, and  the  arrivals  and  clearances  for  a series  of  years,  we  have  compiled 
from  the  annual  reports  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  These  statements 
refer  to  the  district  of  Newburyport. 


VESSELS  BUILT. 


Years. 

Ships. 

Brigs. 

Bch’ra. 

Sloops. 

Bteamboats. 

Total. 

Tons.  OStbs. 

1888  

6 

1 

8 

10 

2,698.01 

1834  

6 

1 

8 

16 

8,017.68 

1886  

8 

0 

11 

14 

1,764.06 

1887  

6 

0 

9 

14 

2,768.87 

1889  

6 

0 

8 

14 

8,242.81 

1840  

4 

2 

6 

11 

2.78a20 

1841 

8 

2 

4 

14 

8.786.72 

1842  

4 

1 

1 

• « 

6 

2,162.11 

1848  

8 

0 

1 

4 

1,400.89 

1846  

7 

2 

6 

* • 

16 

6,468.68 

1846  

0 

4 

8 

i 

18 

1,476.68 

1847  

12 

1 

7 

1 

21 

7,086.74 

1848  

12 

1 

12 

• • 

26 

8,586.91 

1849  

6 

0 

4 

• • 

10 

8,067.61 

1860 

8 

0 

2 

• • 

10 

4,666.66 

1861 

4 

0 

6 

• # 

. . 

9 

8,006.69 
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The  amount  of  tonnage  built  in  most  of  these  yeai?,  was  exceeded  in  the 
State  only  by  Boston. 


TONNAGE,  AND  HOW  EMPLOYED. 

The  annexed  table  shows  the  total  amount  of  tonnage  belonging  to  New- 
buryport  in  each  year  since  1825 — the  part  thereof  registered,  or  engaged 
in  the  foreign  trade,  the  part  enrolled  and  licensed,  and  the  proportion  of 
the  enrolled  and  licensed  in  the  coast  trade  and  in  the  cod  and  mackerel 
fisheries.  The  year  ends  with  December  31,  to  1834,  thence  with  Septem- 
ber 30,  to  1843,  and  since  then  with  June  30. 


Enrolled  end 


Rtfiatercd. 

Uccoaed. 

Coaat  Tndo. 

Cod  Fiibarj.  Mckrl.  PUberf. 

Whale  Flebrj 

Total  Tonga. 

Year. 

Too*.  95iha. 

Tool.  95thB. 

Tons.  9dUu. 

Tooa.  95tba. 

Toaa.  95tba. 

Tona.  95tba. 

Tona  95tha. 

1826... 

8,309.02 

12,048.54 

20,357.66 

1826... 

9,644.58 

12,986.86 

22,880.94 

1827... 

10,778.75 

13,622.87 

24,401.17 

1828... 

12,280.62 

14,707.49 

9,114.88 

6,592.56 

26,988.16 

1829... 

11,216.78 

7,898.83 

85.11 

7,368.72 

18,614.66 

1880... 

9,714.44 

6,862.98 

1,004.60 

1,490.26 

4,390.12 

16,677.47 

1831... 

10,487.65 

7,172.28 

793.98 

1,889.18 

4,689.07 

17,669.88 

1832... 

11,854.00 

8,277.90 

988.09 

8,307.22 

8,982.59 

20,131.90 

1888... 

12,166.11 

9,868.86 

588.04 

4,278.78 

4,607.04 

21,536.02 

1884... 

14,669.09 

8,632.88 

2,251.61 

1,563.69 

4,817.58 

23,802.02 

1885... 

14,610.85 

10.693.62 

26,204.52 

1836... 

12,069.80 

10,205.24 

8,759.15 

1,881.22 

4,664.72 

1,440.20 

22,264.54 

1887... 

11,473.88 

10,604.59 

4,06448 

1,660.70 

4,879.86 

686.88 

22,078.02 

1888... 

10,640.66 

9,908.52 

2,198.62 

1,708.88 

6,006.02 

829.85 

20,549.28 

1839... 

18,1722^0 

10,048.73 

8,084.54 

2,719.80 

4,244.84 

418.65 

28,221.28 

1840... 

14,591.73 

9,373.34 

4,424.05 

2,070.61 

2,962.63 

28,965.12 

1841... 

14,286.44 

8,981.80 

4,435.11 

2,721.03 

1,776.16 

23,217.74 

1842... 

15,648.19 

5,892.84 

1.876.63 

1.863.48 

2,162.68 

21,041.08 

1843... 

14,862.04 

5,824.29 

2,551.84 

2,521.87 

251.08 

19,686.38 

1844... 

16,162.66 

4,910.55 

766.21 

8,647.46 

496.88 

21,078.76 

1845... 

16,586.82 

5,896.69 

2,025.86 

8,161.89 

209.29 

21,982.91 

1846... 

16,451.08 

5,865.06 

2,071.91 

8,687.40 

101.65 

22,406.14 

1847... 

18,038.42 

7,144.44 

2,667.93 

8,867.84 

718.57 

26,182.86 

1848... 

21,314.45 

7,668.65 

1,803.85 

2,865.83 

8,488.77 

28,973.05* 

1849... 

17,720.82 

7,289,87 

2,646.48 

2,982.02 

1,661.87 

26,010.74' 

1850... 

16,218.57 

7,048.29 

494.27 

8,739.11 

2,814.86 

28,261.86 

1851... 

18,766.11 

7,940.69 

495.29 

4,667.47 

2,777.88 

26,706.80 

While  the  aggregates  of  the  tonnage  here  stated  as  engaged  in  the  fish- 
eries, are  correct,  the  division  to  the  two  branches  of  that  pursuit,  is  far 
from  truth.  To  make  this  evident,  we  need  but  refer  to  a single  year,  the 
last. 

The  tonnage  in  the  cod  fishery  in  1851,  is  stated  by  the  Secretary,  as 
informed  by  the  Collector  of  Newburyport,  at  4,667,  and  that  in  the  mack- 
erel fishery,  at  2,778;  while  the  amount  actually  engaged  in  the  hitter,  was 
4,223  tons,  and  in  the  former  was  much  below  the  figure  given.  The  error 
n question  arises  mainly  from  the  manner  of  taking  out  the  licenses  for  the 
vessels,  and  cannot,  under  the  circumstances,  be  rectified  in  the  Treasury 
tables. 

The  year  ends  with  September  30,  in  the  following  table,  until  1843, 
thence  with  June  80. 
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ARRITALS  AND  OLKARANOBS. 


No.  of  Am. 
Teara.  VeMela. 

ARRIVED. 

Na  ol  For. 
Ton*.  VmwI*. 

Toni. 

Total 

Tool. 

ifo.  of  Am. 
Teueli. 

CLEARED. 

No.  of  For. 
Toni.  Vuacli. 

Toni. 

Total 

Toil*. 

1827  .. 

4,872 

• • 

• • . • 

4,372 

8,795 

.... 

8,796 

1828  .. 

6,016 

, , 

• . . • 

6,016 

4,566 

.... 

4,665 

1829  . . 

6,666 

.... 

6,566 

4,521 

.... 

4,621 

1880  .. 

6,480 

• • • • 

6.480 

4,801 

• . • . 

4,801 

1881  .. 

6,890 

• • • • 

5,890 

6,921 

• . • • 

6,921 

1882  .. 

6,964 

68 

7,082 

6,618 

68 

6,688 

1828  .. 

6,884 

• • • • 

6,884 

7,181 

.... 

7,181 

1884  . . 

82 

6,497 

• • • • 

6,497 

86 

6,168 

.... 

6,168 

1885  .. 

26 

6,087 

i 

186 

6,228 

28 

4,706 

1 

186 

4,842 

1886  . . 

23 

4,2(8 

4 

801 

4,504 

27 

4,177 

4 

801 

4,47« 

1887  .. 

24 

4,779 

6 

468 

6,247 

22 

8,582 

4,709 

6 

898 

8,976 

1888  .. 

19 

8,847 

12 

979 

4,826 

23 

13 

1,066 

6,764 

1889  .. 

21 

8,767 

14 

1,017 

4,784 

26 

4,469 

14 

1,017 

6,486 

1840  .. 

21 

4,168 

16 

1,028 

6,196 

23 

8,780 

16 

993 

4,778 

1841  .. 

22 

4,146 

11 

722 

4.868 

82 

4,824 

12 

767 

6,681 

1842  . . 

17 

4,067 

8 

676 

4,683 

82 

5,601 

8 

604 

6,005 

1848  .. 

17 

8,868 

10 

650 

8,988 

22 

8,766 

10 

650 

4,416 

1844  .. 

26 

5,886 

16 

848 

6,229 

28 

4,068 

16 

843 

4,901 

1846  .. 

10 

2,096 

87 

1,384 

8,980 

15 

2,849 

87 

1,884 

4,688 

1846  .. 

21 

4,890 

40 

1,979 

6,869 

26 

4,480 

40 

1,961 

6,381 

1847  .. 

7 

1,286 

8 

428 

1.664 

22 

8,423 

7 

880 

3,753 

1848  .. 

16 

2,800 

61 

2,848 

6,648 

28 

8,546 

49 

2,783 

6,229 

1849  .. 

12 

2,112 

91 

6,686 

7,798 

29 

4,224 

2,861 

90 

6,456 

9,680 

1860  . . 

10 

2,110 

118 

6,495 

8,606 

20 

120 

6,852 

9,703 

1861  .. 

7 

1,866 

112 

7,840 

8,706 

14 

1,749 

108 

7,176 

8,924 

MACKEREL  INSPECTED. 


The  reports  of  the  Inspector-General  of  pickled  fish,  state  the  inspection 
at  Newburyport,  in — 

Barrels.  Barrels. 


1886 

1846. 

1846 


27,767  1848 26.296 

11,061  1849 16,880 

87,628  1860 22,929 


The  whole  quantity  of  Codfish  caught  by  the  Newburyport  jressels,  and 
cured  there,  for  the  last  ten  years,  is  about  200,000  quintals,  an  average 
of  20,000  quintals  per  year,  which  would  amount  in  number  to  about 
2,000,000  fish,  averaging  all  kinds.  These  codfish,  when  dried,  are  shipped 
principally  to  New  York,  a small  part  going  directly  to  the  West  Indies. 

The  year  1861  was  one  of  signal  disaster  to  the  fishing  fleet  of  this  place. 
It  was  one  of  those  storms  on  the  British  waters,  which  have  heretofore,  so 
often  and  so  calamitously  fallen  upon  the  fleets  of  Gloucester  and  other 
towns,  but  which  the  vessels  of  Newburyport  have  more  often  escaped. 
This  time  her  loss  was  the  heaviest.  There  were  67  mackerelmen,  of  4,223 
tons,  and  having  707  men  on  board,  “ in  the  bay  ” from  Newburyport,  that 
year — it  being  the  heaviest  fleet  from  any  of  the  23  fishing  towns  of  Massa- 
chusetts, except  those  of  Gloucester  and  Welfleet  The  following  is  a list 
of  the  vessels  lost  in  this  gale : — 


Names. 

Tons. 

Nomes. 

Tons. 

Names. 

Tons. 

Atlantic. . . 

Good  Intent 

92 

Ocean 

..  46 

Blossom . . . 

H.  Ingram 

76 

Spray 

..  82 

Enterprise  . 

Index 

61 

Statesman 

..  99 

Forest .... 

James 

71 

Thistle 

...  62 

Franklin  . . . 

Lucinda 

61 

Traveler 

..  45 

Fulton 

98 

Mary 

99 

Ruby 

..  44 

Gentile  ... 

M.  ^tchbom. . . . 

85 

20  vesseb  of. . . 

. . 1,821 
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Two  or  three  only  of  these  vessels  were  got  off  and  repaired  after  having 
gone  ashore  and  been  abandoned.  Twenty  lives  were  lost  with  them,  ten  of 
them  being  in  the  Statesman,  all  her  crew,  and  eight  in  the  Traveler.  The 
greatest  number  of  lives  lost  from  any  other  place  was  Portland,  eleven  men 
perishing  from  that  place.  Portsmouth  lost  ten,  and  Dennis,  Mass.,  ten — 
in  all  al^ut  150  perished  in  the  storm. 

Besides  the  changes  in  business  already  remarked,  there  have  been  others 
worth  notice.  Tanning  and  preparing  Leather  was  once  a prominent  pur- 
suit. In  1781,  there  were  in  Newburyport  and  Newbury,  64  tanneries,  a 
part  of  them  in  connection  with  slaughter-houses.  In  1815,  they  had 
dwindled  to  five.  Rope-making  was  once  extensively  carried  on.  So  late 
as  1840,  there  were  six  rope- walks  in  Newbury,  and  one  in  Newburyport, 
one  of  them  being  worked  by  steam-power.  The  business  is  now  entirely 
abandoned.  In  1781,  there  were  ten  distil  and  sugar-houses;  only  one 
distillery  is  now  left.  Although  ship-building  has  considerably  revived  of 
late,  it  has  not  near  regained  its  ancient  importance.  That  the  vessels  built 
on  the  Merrimac  excel  still,  in  the  manner  of  old,  their  present  fame  gives 
ample  assurance.  Improvements  in  building  are  as  likely  to  actually  origi- 
nate here  as  elsewhere ; and  when  made  abroad,  are  not  deterred  by  the 
bar  from  finding  their  way  up  the  river.  Donald  McKay,  the  celebrated 
East  Boston  builder,  was  located  at  Bellevilleport  (now  a part  of  Newbury- 
port) several  years,  and  did  much  to  restore  to  the  Merrimac  banks  their 
former  reputation.  Some  of  the  very  finest  ships  added  to  the  New  York 
packet  lines  for  some  years  past,  were  built  at  Newburyport.  Among  the 
ships  recently  launched  there,  we  need  only  mention  the  Racer,  whose  per- 
fections wene  of  late  the  theme  of  so  much  comment  The  Partiiejjia, 
owned  in  that  place,  is  one  of  the  last  that  has  been  set  afloat,  and  is  a 
splendid  specimen  of  naval  architecture. 

The  old  town  of  Newbury  has  a number  of  very  interesting  historical 
reminiscences.  Thus,  she  claims  the  merit  of  the  first  incorporated  Acade- 
my in  the  State  (Dummer’s) — the  first  toll-bridge — the  first  suspension 
chain-bridge  in  the  State  or  in  the  United  States,  and  said  to  be  the  second 
in  the  world — and  the  first  incorporated  woolen  factory  in  the  State. 

Another  evidence  of  former  enterprise,  but  which,  like  too  many  other 
efforts  here,  was  very  illy  rewarded,  remains  yet  in  the  Newburyport  Turn- 
pike, The  project  of  this  road — a company  adventure — was  started  early 
in  the  century,  in  connection  with  other  towns  in  the  county,  when  the  am- 
bition of  this  town  was  high  and  her  prospects  flattering.  It  was  built  on 
an  arrow-line,  across  the  whole  county  of  Essex  and  part  of  Middlesex, 
mounting  over  hill  and  descending  into  valley,  leveling  the  one  and  filling 
up  the  other,  so  as  to  leave  no  irregularities  but  long  and  gentle  slopes 
which,  though  they  look  formidable  ahead,  the  traveler  scarce  perceives  in 
overcoming.  Turning  aside  for  nothing,  it  reached  Malden  bridge,  and  con- 
nected Newburyport  with  Boston.  It  was  finished  in  1806,  and  cost 
$420,000.  The  expectations  of  its  projectors  were  high,  but  were  totally 
disappointed.  It  never  paid,  and  was  at  length  wholly  superseded  by  more 
eligible  means  of  travel.  Of  late  years,  the  company  have  been  endeavor- 
ing, with  but  little  success,  we  believe,  to  have  it  taken  up  by  the  several 
towns  as  a public  road. 

There  are  several  fine  public  buildings  in  Newburyport.  The  Custom- 
house is  of  rough  granite,  with  hammered  stone  pilasters,  entablature,  cor- 
nice, and  portico.  It  is  in  tlie  Grecian-Doric  order ; is  entirely  fireproof ; 
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$25,000.  The  brick  Court-house  cost  $16,000.  The  new  City  Hall 
is  a beautiful  edifice,  costing  $32,000  with  the  ground.  But  the  Putnam 
School-house  is  the  finest  architectural  effort  in  the  city.  The  latter,  with 
the  ground,  cost  $25,000.  The  Suspension  Bridge,  built  in  1827,  cost 
$70,000. 

Newburyport  is  a delightful  place  for  residence.  Retired  business  men, 
gentlemen  of  leisure,  students,  &c.,  could  hardly  select  another  place  so  in- 
viting. Dr.  Morse,  the  geographer,  says  there  is  not  so  beautiful  a town  in 
the  United  States.  It  sits  on  a gentle  declivity,  with  the  river  at  its  base. 
The  rise  is  about  100  feet  in  its  length  of  about  three-fourths  of  a mile  ; on 
the  summit  of  Ihe  ridge  is  High-street,  an  avenue  of  unrivaled  beauty.  The 
town  is  laid  out  with  exceeding  regularity,  the  streets  being  all  at  right 
angles,  wide  and  airy,  trees  abundant,  and  the  houses  elegant.  Among 
what  may  be  called  the  municipal  advantages  tempting  to  settlement  here, 
are — extraordinary  quiet,  generally;  an  excellent  state  of  public  health: 
good  air  and  water ; a gas  supply  just  introduced ; fine  landscape ; the  pro- 
pinquity of  fine  summer  resorts ; 16  churches,  (one  to  every  750  inhabi- 
tants), embracing  ten  different  persuasions ; eight  male,  seven  female,  and 
three  mixed  primary  schools,  five  male  and  five  female  grammar  schools,  a 
male  high  school,  a female  high  school,  the  Putnam  Free  School — an  en- 
dowed institution  witli  a permanent  fund  of  $50,000 — for  teaching  the  com- 
mon and  higher  branches  of  English,  the  French  language,  <kc.,  and  (in 
Newbury)  the  Dummer  Academy,  one  of  the  most  widely-known  institu- 
tions, as  well  as  the  oldest  of  the  kind,  in  the  State,  (incorporated  1756) ; 
a Lyceum,  furnished  with  the  best  popular  lecturers  every  winter;  a new 
and  promising  public  library,  just  established ; Masonic,  Odd  Fellows,  and 
Sons  of  Temperance  lodges ; and  about  a dozen  religious  and  benevolent  so- 
cieties, open  to  the  membership  of  those  inclined  to  do  good  by  associative 
effort.  In  the  same  list  are,  also,  a a)nvenient  and  well-provided  market; 
an  eflScient  fire  department,  provided  with  eight  fine  engines ; and  a toler- 
able civil  administration,  (which  people  of  some  other  cities  could  appreciate 
if  they  had  it).  If  one  has  a relish  for  the  air  breathed  by  greatness,  here 
were  born  or  lived,  such  men  as  Rufus  King  and  John  Quincy  Adams, 
Tristam  Dalton,  Senator  in  the  First  Congress,  Gov.Wm.  Plumer,  of  N.  H., 
Parsons,  the  unequaled  jurist,  Judges  Bradbury,  Jackson,  Thatcher,  Wild, 
and  Lowell,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts,  Jacob  Perkins,  the  in- 
ventor, Rev.  Jedediah  Morse,  D.  D.,  the  learned  geographer,  and  many 
others.  Here  Whitefield  died,  and  his  dust  still  reposes  under  the  old 
South  pulpit.  One  of  the  eminent  divines  of  the  city  of  New  York,  Rev. 
Gardner  Spring,  went  thither  from  Newburyport. 

That  Newburyport  will  make  a much  better  advance  in  the  next  ten 
years  than  she  has  effected  within  the  last  ten,  cannot  be  doubted.  A bet- 
ter spirit  seems  to  be  gradually  waking  up ; some  creditable  efforts  have 
been  made,  and,  by-and-bye,  the  new  city  will  take  one  of  those  leaps,  which 
have  of  late  years  advanced  other  towns  of  the  old  Commonwealth  to  such 
respectable  elevations,  and  will  look  about  again  with  the  renewed  flush  of 
1810's  hopes  and  prospects. 
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Art.  IT.— TRAITS  OP  TRADE— LAUDABLE  AND  INIftUITODS. 

CHAPTER  Vn. 

FAILURES. 

It  has  been  estiraated  that  over  nine-tenths  of  the  merchants  in  this  coun- 
try fail  at  least  once  in  course  of  three  years  devoted  to  mercantile  pursuits. 
"Why  this  calculation  is  applied  only  to  this  profession,  is  not  apparent,  for 
it  is  not  too  strong  a statement  to  make  that  nine-tenths  of  the  whole  in- 
dustrial population  of  the  United  States  fail  in  course  of  their  lives.  The 
merchant  stands  in  the  foremost  rank  in  all  business  operations.  If  there  is 
shipwreck,  fire  or  fraud,  he  is  the  first  to  suffer  and  to  fall.  The  custom  of 
the  world  with  such  unfortunate  ones  is  to  take  from  them  all  the  little  that 
is  left,  tread  them  under  foot,  close  the  ranks  over  them,  and  rush  onward 
in  the  pursuit  of  the  all  tempting  gain.  Let  the  same  usage  be  applied  to 
all  classes  and  ranks  of  men,  and  who  would  escape  the  direful  fate  ? Let 
the  mercantile  rule  of  payment  to  the  day  or  the  hour,  with  or  without 
grace,  be  enforced  as  a general  rule,  and  in  default  thereof,  an  assignee  be 
appointed  and  administration  commenced.  Under  such  circumstances,  the 
petty  guiddler  who  stands  one  side,  and  exists  on  the  very  indulgence  of  the 
class  of  courageous  men  he  derides,  may  consult  the  annals  of  bankruptcy 
to  his  heart’s  content  and  welcome,  if  it  affords  him  any  satisfaction.  The 
farmer  who  has  lived  upon  the  expectant  crop,  which  the  summer’s  drought 
has  curtailed,  here  finds  no  favorable  extension  to  another  season,  but  his  farm 
and  utensils  must  be  brought  to  the  hammer.  The  mechanic  who,  from  ill 
health  or  accident,  is  withdrawn  from  his  trade,  would  surely  find  a successor 
in  his  place.  The  physician  who  should  neglect  to  collect  his  fees,  would 
lack  physic  to  prosecute  his  practice.  The  clergyman  with  his  “forty 
pounds  ” delayed,  would  find  an  undoubted  opportunity  to  practice  some  of 
the  virtues,  the  theory  of  which  he  is  supposed  to  understand.  In  short,  the 
rule  Would  effectually  prostrate  all  exc<-pting  the  drones  of  the  world,  who 
live  on  what  others  have  stored  up  for  them. 

Notwithstanding  the  large  majority  of  men  who,  in  the  pursuits  of  wealth, 
fiill  victims  to  false  legislation,  to  the  abrupt  change  of  political  policy,  to 
fire,  flood  and  famine,  to  fraud  and  pestilence,  or  to  any  other  one  of  the  le- 
gion of  causes  ever  lying  wait  in  the  merchant’s  career,  it  is  the  habit  of  the 
world  to  look  upon  his  fate  as  more  or  less  ignominious.  This  fact  seems 
often  to  spur  on  the  sensitive  merchant  to  reckless  madness.  His  honor,  his 
integrity,  are  at  stake.  He  sees  his  own  elevated  position  filled  by  another. 
His  friends,  his  nei^jlibors,  look  coldly  upon  him,  or  pass  by  without  recog- 
nition. His  wife  and  children  are  slighted,  his  home,  with  all  its  treasured 
associations,  is  violated.  Himself,  after  a life  of  incessant  toil,  known  to  no 
other  profession,  is  ground  to  poverty  and  may  find  his  retreat  in  a work- 
house  or  a madhouse.  The  mortal  who  lacks  charity  for  such  an  one,  most 
richly  deserves  the  same  tragical  fate. 

There  are  large  classes  of  speculators  who  meet  with  failures  in  their 
operations,  as  frequent  as  the  gambler  loses  his  risk.  Indeed,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  present  essay,  this  species  of  character,  viz.,  all  who  blindly  rush 
into  any  sort  of  speculation,  without  any  regard  to  the  legitimate  rules  of 
trade,  are  to  be  left  entirely  out  of  the  question.  They  are  no  merchants, 
any  more  than  those  who  purchase  lottery  tickets,  or  such  as  lay  a risk  upon 
the  cast  of  a dye.  Both  are  gamblers,  and  as  such  they  may  be  leff  to 
their  fate. 
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In  regard  to  true  mercantile  failures,  the  ground  to  be  taken  here  is,  that 
in  the  very  nature  of  business  operations,  they  are  sure  to  occur  to  a very 
large  proportion  engaged  therein,  that  there  is,  ultimately,  no  great  evil 
in  them,  that  there  should  be  no  ignominy  attached  to  such  a misfortune, 
and  that  of  all  living  men  in  the  world,  the  embarrassed  or  failed  merchant 
most  needs  sympathy  and  kindness. 

Merchants,  as  a class,  take  the  responsibility  of  transporting  and  equal- 
izing the  necessaries,  the  luxuries,  the  property  of  the  world.  The  profits  of 
this  business  are  nominally  larger  than  for  any  other  kind  of  industry.  If 
there  was  no  loss,  the  profits  would  be  too  large.  Inasmuch  as  there  is 
great  liability,  this  loss  must  occasionally  come  upon  the  inexperienced  or 
upon  the  small  capitalist.  Failures  follow  as  a matter  of  course.  Still,  in 
the  aggregate,  the  business  goes  on.  The  industrious,  the  rich,  the  valiant 
have  fallen  in  the  strife ; yet  the  grand  conquest  is  pursued.  There  may  be 
one  failure,  one  hundred,  or  one  thousand,  the  city,  as  a whole,  goes  on  in 
the  steady  acquisition  of  wealth.  You  may  take  Boston,  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia or  New  Orleans,  and  count  the  failures  that  have  happened  in  either 
place  during  ten,  twenty,  or  fifty  years,  and  moralize  upon  them  as  you  may, 
these  cities  have  steadily  progressed,  and  will  continue  to  progress,  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  wealth,  mainly  by  merchandizing.  Many  men  have  failed  once 
or  twice,  have  rallied  again,  and  left  not  the  field  until  they  had  conquered 
success.  Many  more  have  failed  and  thereby  become  convinced  that  they 
were  unfitted  for  the  responsibilities  they  had  undertaken.  Others  there  are 
who,  with  a craven,  cowardly  spirit,  rush  into  dissipation,  or  commit  suicide, 
thus  proving  their  natural  inability  to  battle  manfully  in  such  a profession. 

“But,”  it  is  asked,  “can  you  not  give  us  any  directions  how  to  avoid  fail- 
ures, cannot  the  rocks  and  rough  seas  be  pointed  out  ?”  There  has  never 
yet  been  any  accurate  mercantile  chart  promulgated,  that  could  be  safely  re- 
lied on  by  the  inexperienced  adventurer.  The  old  routes  are  being  con- 
stantly changed,  the  old  customs  are  renewed,  and  most  fortunes  are  made 
in  some  new  manner,  unknown  to  few  but  those  who  make  them.  All  that 
can  be  said  by  way  of  advice,  is  “ Bo  cautious,  conscientious  and  persevering. 
If  loss  and  failure  come,  and  you  fall,  begin  and  climb  again.  Most  men 
succeed  the  second  time.  If  creditors  oppress  and  persecute  you,  what  care 
you  if  you  have  done  what  you  could  ? You  will,  probably,  have  an  op- 
portunity to  see  some  of  them  in  the  same  perilous  position  themselves. 


CHAPTKR  Vllt. 

MONEY  AND  ITS  USES. 

Let  no  one  here  squeamishly  object  to  such  a motive  as  “ the  love  of  mo- 
ney ” being  placed  foremost  iu  the  forces  that  extend  Commerce  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth  ! There  are  other  motives,  undoubtedly,  but  this  is,  and  ever 
will  be,  the  leading  impulse.  Money,  money  is  what  men  work  for,  suffer 
for,  die  for.  It  must  be  approved ; it  is  the  ruling  passion  ; it  ever  has  been, 
and  it  ever  will  be  as  long  as  human  nature  is  human  nature ! Well,  may 
not  even  the  darkest  deeds  of  sin  be  made  to  praise  the  Giver  of  all  good  ! 
The  conquests  of  the  Roman  Emperors  extended  Rome  over  so  many  coun- 
tries, that  Rome  became  a term  synonymous  with  the  world.  It  was  upon 
the  wings  of  this  worldly  power  that  the  revelations  of  God  were  borne  to 
all  nations.  Christianity  thus  received  an  impulse  which  nothing  else  but 
direct  personal  inspiration  could  have  given  it.  Rome,  after  thus  accom- 
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plishing  an  end  to  which  all  other  objects  in  the  world  are  as  nothing,  be- 
came dismembered,  and  literally  no  more.  Xerxes,  weeping  for  more  worlds 
to  conquer,  Caesar  on  the  shores  of  Gaul,  these  small  men  had  small  pur- 
poses of  their  own,  and  thought  of  little  save  their  own  aggrandizement. 
Thus  philosophically  may  be  treated  unlawful,  even  dishonest  gains.  The 
poor  tool,  who  flatters  himself  that  he  has  “ much  goods  laid  up  for  many 
years,”  and  sees  naught  in  prospect  but  magnificence  and  ease,  by  the  un- 
quietness of  conscience,  or  other  causes,  is  made  to  disgorge  his  misgotten 
wealth.  It  may  go  to  endow  a church  to  make  men  better  than  he  was. 
It  may  found  a college  where  the  very  children  of  those  he  has  defrauded 
shall  be  reared  and  educated  without  price,  for  philanthropists,  philosophers, 
and  statesmen. 

It  has  been  said  that  once  upon  a time  a poor  man  lived  upon  the  banks 
of  a broad  and  beautiful  river.  His  land  was  poor,  but  it  aflforded  good  pas- 
turage for  his  sheep,  and,  as  he  guarded  them,  he  gazed  over  the  playfully 
tumbling  waters,  and  was  content.  A fisherman,  strolling  along  his  prem- 
ises one  day,  talked  to  him  of  richer  lands  in  a neighb^ing  town,  where 
large  crops  of  grain  could  be  raised.  But  his  description  reached  not  the 
heart  of  the  old  shepherd.  His  father  had  lived  there  before  him,  and  he 
thought  .that  his  children  should  live  there  after  him.  Other  emissaries  ap- 
peared to  him  afterwards  under  diflferent  pretenses,  but  no  eflfect  could  be 
produced  upon  him.  The  next  winter  was  very  severe,  and  the  poor  man’s 
sheep  died.  In  the  spring  he  was  oveijoyed  to  find  that  a stranger  offered 
to  sell  him  a new  flock,  and  give  him  time  to  pay  for  them  without  any 
charge  of  interest.  Here  was  the  snare  that  he  could  not  escape.  The  poor 
man’s  land  was  attached  to  pay  for  the  sheep.  The  sheep  must  be  sold  for 
the  shambles  to  pay  for  litigation.  When  it  became  certain  that  the  land 
must  be  sold  to  pay  the  debt,  it  was  sold  at  auction.  One  of  the  largest  of 
New  England  manufacturing  cities  now  stands  upon  that  sheep  pasture.  The 
original  owner  died  in  the  poorhouse.  The  purchaser  is  now  one  of  the 
richest  men  in  the  country. 

A captain  of  a small  brig  was  once  lying  at  a port  in  one  of  the  West 
India  Islands.  An  insurrection  of  the  slaves  broke  out,  and  the  wealthy 
citizens  deposited  their  money  and  plate  on  board  this  American  brig.  The 
captain  soon  after  sailed  from  the  port.  Some  years  after  he  was  found  in 
a very  large  and  profitable  importing  business,  and  he  is  now  a millionaire. 
He  has  even  beer  called  an  honorable  man. 

A shrewd  lawyer,  in  the  settlement  of  a bankrupt’s  estate,  cunningly  con- 
trived to  appropriate  a valuable  estate  to  himself  by  his  misrepresentations 
to  the  creditors.  Ho  succeeded  and  became  immensely  rich,  while  the  credi- 
tors of  that  bankrupt  believe  him  to  be  a dishonest  man. 

A deacon  of  an  evangelical  church  became  largely  indebted  to  a London 
banking-house,  and,  upon  some  quibble,  refused  to  make  payment.  He  in- 
vested his  money  in  lands  neighboring  to  a city,  in  another  man’s  name, 
closed  his  business,  and  retired,  apparently  in  poverty.  He  has  recently 
turned  up  rich. 

Facts  like  these  are  the  most  common  occurrences  in  the  annals  of  trade. 
There  is  nothing  to  be  said  in  extenuation  of  such  transactions.  It  can  only 
be  hoped  that,  when  fortunes  are  thus  accumulated,  they  will  speedily  fall 
to  pieces  for  the  benefit  of  the  oppressed. 

What  will  great  wealth  do  for  a man  ? Why,  it  will  enable  him  to  dine 
even  on  the  rarest  dainties,  and  sip  champagne ; no,  not  champagne,  but 
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wines  and  brandies  of  age  and  reputation  ! It  will  enable  your  wife  to  out- 
shine common-place  people  in  her  dress,  diamonds,  and  equipage  I It  will 
make  ignorant,  foolish  men  envy  you,  and  take  off  tlieir  tattered  hats  to  you ! 
> It  will  make  your  sons  spendthrifts,  gamblers,  and  dissolute ; your  daugh- 
ters weak,  vain  and  foolish ; while  both  sons  and  daughters  will  harbor  a 
constant  wish  that  “ the  old  coon  would  evacuate !”  It  will  furnish  you  with 
a bloated  body  and  with  gouty  feet  at  an  early  age.  Finally,  it  will  provide 
you  with  a magnificent  funeral  and  a costly  tomb ! 

But,  burlesque  aside,  seriously  there  are  the  strongest  reasons  for  the  best 
men  to  seek  money  and  to  labor  for  it  With  money,  he  and  his  family 
can  be  sheltered,  fed  and  clothed ! The  man  who  has  ever  been  certain  of 
these  first  necessaries  of  life,’  has  never  experienced  the  fearful  misfortunes 
that  lie  at  his  very  door.  Oh,  to  lie  down  at  nights,  after  a day’s  anxiety 
and  struggle  for  the  coarsest  fare,  not  to  sleep,  but  to  be  enshrouded  with 
the  thought  of  the  sufferings  that  misfortune  has  borne  down  upon  you  and 
an  endeared  family ; to  feel  the  winter’s  piercing  chills  penetrating  every 
crevice  of  the  hovel  you  call  your  home ; to  fear  that  colds,  croups  and  con- 
sumption are  Ijing  in  wait  for  some  little  soul  whose  presence  here  is  as  ne- 
cessary to  you  as  your  own  health  ; — surely  not  to  sleep,  but  to  the  torture 
of  the  anguish  of  want!  To  rise  up  in  the  morning  without  the  certainty  of 
honestly  providing  bread  to  prevent  starvation.  But  whoever  has  not  expe- 
rienced actual  want,  cannot  be  made  to  understand  what  it  is  unaccompa- 
nied by  filth,  rags,  and  blasphemy.  The  general  statement,  however,  can 
be  comprehended.  That  is,  place  a man  in  such  a position  as  to  prevent 
him  from  suffering  the  terrific  fears  of  want,  and  you  have  his  capacities  free 
for  intense  mental  and  physical  action.  And  this  is  the  first  great  good  that 
wealth  brings  to  him ; the  comforts,  yea,  the  luxuries  of  a home ! not  the 
extravagant,  but  the  convenient,  comfortable  home,  furnished  first  vrith  the 
absolute  necessaries,  then  the  means  of  education  and  refinement.  The 
place,  not  merely  for  the  business  man  to  board  and  lodge,  but  where  he 
holds  sweet  coujpanionship  with  the  confiding,  sympathizing  wife,  who,  with 
a spirit  equal  to  his  own,  can  nerve  him  on  to  great  and  good  deeds ; where 
his  children  climb  upon  his  knees  and  lovingly  lisp  their  tenderest  endear- 
ments ; where  the  best  books  are  read  and  appreciated ; where  music  is  heard 
and  pictures  are  seen ; where,  above  all  things  else,  a domestic  altar  is 
founded,  upon  which  the  incense  of  a sincere  and  humble  piety  is  offered  up 
unceasingly  to  Heaven. 

These  things  alone  are  suflBcient  to  force  a man  to  strive  after  wealth ; for 
without  wealth  they  cannot  be  had.  Are  not  all  entitled  to  these  blessings  ? 
Are  they  not  lavishly  provided  by  a beneficent  Providence  for  all  men  ? If 
so,  let  them  be  realized  and  possessed,  for  without  them  there  is  danger  of 
degradation  and  moral  death. 

As  a merchant  makes  money,  he  is  entitled  to  a wider  range  of  benefits. 
He  can  indulge  in  travel  to  see  the  wonders  of  nature  and  of  art.  He  can 
procure  books  the  concentrated  wisdom  of  the  ages,  he  can  have  compan- 
ionship, thus,  with  the  greatest  and  best  minds  that  have  ever  sojourned  on 
the  earth,  and  time  to  spend  with  them. 

There  too,  are  the  luxuries  of  doing  good.  The  opportunities,  every  day 
occurring,  to  aid  the  deserving  and  striving  youth,  in  the  way  of  benefit  to 
himself  and  usefulness  to  the  world.  To  save  the  widow  and  orphan  sensi- 
tively secreted  in  some  cold,  dark  attic;  to  project  and  carry  out  extensive 
plans  of  benevolence  for  the  poor,  the  down-trodden,  and  the  cast-away  of 
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one’s  own  city  and  the  world ; to  found  institutions  of  real  and  lasting  bene- 
fit to  general  literature  and  science ; to  exert  a powerful  influence  against 
political  wrongs,  and  eradicate  institutions  that  have  grown  old  in  oppres- 
sion ; to  extend  the  holy  truths  of  Christianity  to  the  heathen  who  are  liv- 
ing without  God  and  without  hope  in  the  world.  These  are  some  of  the 
privileges  and  blessings  of  wealth.  Without  wealth  a man  is  comparatively 
powerless  and  insignificant. 

Make  money,  then,  acquire  wealth,  not  for  the  gross  love  of  lucre,  but  for 
the  power  it  will  give  you ; for  the  blessings  broadcast  you  can  bestow ; for 
the  right  to  be  godlike  in  action ; for  your  own  highest  good,  and  for  the 
good  of  all  within  reach  of  your  benevolence. 


Art.  y.— TRADE  OP  TBEBIZOND  IN  I8S8. 

The  Commerce  of  this  great  and  chief  port  of  the  Black  Sea,  amounted 
in  imports  in  1852,  to  224,179,300  piasters,  or  $8,967,172,  and  in  exports, 
to  105,052,656  piasters,  or  $4,202,107,  showing  a difference  between  the 
two  of  119,126,644  piasters,  or  $4,645,066.  Part  of  the  transit  trade  to 
Persia  has  been  balanced,  as  in  last  year,  by  returns  in  specie,  the  greater 
portion  of  which  go  to  Tifflis,  in  Georgia,  where  they  are  turned  into  paper, 
(bills  of  exchange  on  Europe). 

In  the  notice  of  exports,  detailed  under  this  head,  is  comprised  38,683,100 
piasters,  or  $1,547,324,  in  specie,  sent  from  Trebizond  to  Constantinople  by 
steam,  to  pay  for  goods  for  the  transit  trade  with  Persia.  The  bales  of 
Persian  productions  amounted  to  some  17,116  in  number,  among  which 
are  6,300  in  silk,  all  brought  from  Persia,  through  Egeroom  on  horses  or 
mules.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were  imported  for  the  transit  trade  of 
this  country,  48,300  bales  of  manufactures,  sugar,  <fec.  By  comparing  the 
figures  of  the  trade  of  last  year  with  these  of  the  present,  a considerable 
diminution  will  be  perceived  in  the  imports  in  transit  for  Persia,  which  has 
its  origin  in  the  circumstance  that  a great  amount  of  goods  was  amassed  in 
Persia  in  1851,  so  that  it  caused  a considerable  diminution  in  the  prices  of 
nearly  all  kinds  of  manufactures,  and  thus  prevented  any  farther  orders  be- 
ing  given  for  more.  However,  from  the  figures  of  the  present  year,  it  will 
be  observed  that  no  unimportant  amount  of  trade  hhs  been  carried  on.  The 
products  of  Persia,  especially  silk,  have  found  an  active  and  free  sale,  and 
the  loads  of  the  present  year  surpass  those  of  the  last,  14,756. 

The  number  of  passengers  which  embark  and  disembark  at  Trebizond  is 
very  great.  The  Capital  attracts  vast  numbers  of  emigrant  people  from 
the  interior.  In  1852,  they  amounted  to  17,200,  the  greater  portion  of 
which  took  passage  in  the  steamers  belonging  to  the  Imperial  Arsenal,  and 
to  the  Ottoman  Company.  The  three  companies,  viz.,  Turkish,  Austrian, 
and  English,  are  declared  rivals,  and  in  spirit  of  competition  have  lowered 
the  fare  so  much,  that  it  cannot  certainly  leave  any  profit  to  either. 

The  trade  of  Persia  still  continues  to  pass  through  Trebizond  and 
Egeroom.  The  road  which,  at  the  request  of  the  British  ambassador  was 
commenced,  between  these  places,  has  long  since  been  abandoned.  The 
peculations  of  the  Governor  of  the  Province,  Ismail  Pacha,  absorbed  nearly 
all  the  sums  devoted  to  that  purpose  by  the  Porte ; and  it  is  not  improbable 
also  that  Russian  intrigue  aided  in  putting  a stop  to  an  enterprise  so  useful 
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to  British  manufactures  and  to  Turkish  Commerce,  but  so  contrary  to  the 
views  of  Russia,  which  still  cherishes  the  idea  of  drawing  all  the  transit 
trade  of  Persia  through  Georgia.  To  effect  this,  the  emperor  must  obtain 
a port  for  his  Georgian  province — say  Battoom — from  Turkey,  and  then,  by 
a little  annexation,  on  the  head  branches  of  the  Arras,  secure  a direct  and 
cheaper  route  for  Persian  caravans. 


UCPOBT8. 


Ottoman. — 51  steamers 

**  120  sailing  vessels 

Austrian. — 20  steamers 

**  1 sailing  vessel 

English. — 17  steamers 

^ S sailing  vessels 

Danish. — 1 sailing  vessel 

Ru88ian.~2  sailing  vessels 

Greek. — 2 sailing  vessels 

Ionic. — 1 sailing  vessel 

French. — 1 saiUug  vessel  in  ballast 


Piasters.  Plasters. 
120,226,161 
9,525,440 

129,750,592 

62,803,996 

78,984 

52,877,980 

40,067,940 

295,644 

40,358,684 

869,000 

161,850 

104,520 

71,784 

000 

1,197,144 


Total 224,179,080 

Total  number  of  vessels:  219 — 88  steamers ; 180  sailing  vessels;  1 sailing  vessel 
in  ballast. 


raiNOIFAL  MERCHANDISES  IMPORTED. 


Manufactures 

48,859 

Sugar  

, . . .cases 

7,668 

Cloth 

882 

Coffee  

. • sacks 

1,494 

Silk 

58 

176 

Coarse  cloths 

184 

Indi^ 

. . .cases 

40 

Linen  do 

22 

Cochineal 

47 

Red  caps 

85 

Tea 

408 

Dry  fruits 

2,966 

Pianos 

. . .pieces 

5 

Medicine 

72 

Furniture 

, . . .cases 

79 

Planks 

pieces 

22,000 

Glass  ware 

60 

Beer 

bbls. 

880 

Perfumery 

50 

Brandy 

104 

Lucifer  matches  . . . . , 

55 

Liquor  

109 

Pottery 

58 

Wine 

476 

Incense  

58 

Rum 

478 

Tobacco 

.. . .bales 

588 

Iron  bars 

,. . . .pieces 

4,497 

Pipe  nuts 

. ..cases 

176 

Zinc  in  leaves  . . . . . 

13 

Ropes  

. . .bales 

167 

Copper 

117 

Wool 

230 

Steel 

264 

Yellow  seed 

, . . . sacks 

97 

Tin-plate 

191 

Lemons  oranges. . , 

, . . .cases 

284 

Nails 

bbls. 

227 

Preserved  fruits  .... 

69 

Implements '. 

809 

Olives 

....bbls. 

161 

Worked  copper. . . • 

91 

Oil 

87 

Glass  wares 

867 

Soap 

. . . sacks 

566 

Leather 

1,100 

Sundry  provisions. . . 

164 

Colors 

20 

Sundry  objects 

1,541 

Books 

55 

Charcoal 

...  .tons 

14,818 

Paper  

cases 

827 

Salt 

...killo. 

47,500 

Jewelry 

18 

Rice 

. . . sacks 

40 

Horologery 

15 

Wheat 

...  .killa 

199,800 

Hardware 

585 

Maize 

91,800 

porcelains 

15 

Barley  

7,000 

Umbrellas 

22 

Flour 

. . .sacks 

70 
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Platten.  Piasten. 

Ottoinan.->61  steamers  60,248,620 

**  48  sailioff  yessels 9.108,124 

" 72  ditto  m ballast 000 

69,866,644 

Eoglish. — 17  steamers 19,222,666 

" 8 sailing  yessels  in  ballast . 000 

19,222,666 

Austrian. — 20  steamers 14,428,768 

1 sailing  yeasel  in  ballast 000 

14,428,768 

French. — 1 sailing  yeasel 1,211,468 

Russian. — 1 ditto  888,100 

**  1 ditto  in  bidlast 000 

Danish. — 1 do. 000 

Ionic. — 1 do. 000 

Greek.— 2 sailing  yessels  in  Mlast 000 

2,049,688 


Total 

Total : 219  steamers  and  yessels. 


106,062,666 


PRINCIPAL  1CKROHAND18E8  RXPORTID. 


Shawls 

.....pkgR 

196 

Pens  (reeds) 

.pkg*. 

88 

Silk 

6,889 

Turkey  shoes 

89 

Gall-nuts 

, .. . .sacks 

2,078 

Tressed  straw 

1B6 

Leeches  

899 

Grease 

144 

Persian  tobacco 

hales 

6,969 

Tar 

.bbls. 

106 

Wax 

pkgs. 

800 

Rice 

.sacks 

82 

Tiaik 

171 

Yellow  seed 

84 

Tow 

80 

Potatoes 

146 

Boxwood 

.. . .qntla. 

16,000 

Nuts 

8,682 

Gum 

, .. . .cases 

494 

Kidney-beans 

8,727 

Hemp  thread 

1,046 

Wheat 

.killo. 

14,000 

Oarpet  

. . . ..boles 

20 

Smoked  meat 

.pkg». 

468 

Tobacco 

440 

Apples 

.cases 

1,486 

Saffron 

781 

Butter 

.bbls. 

186 

Cayiar 

294 

Worked  leather 

.pkgs. 

204 

Honey 

78 

Skins  

887 

Obeese  

27 

Salted  skins 

118 

Dry  fruits 

, ...  .sacks 

181 

Horsehair 

88 

Alum  

cases 

61 

Pipe  wood 

98 

Lead 

. .salmons 

164 

Various  dyes 

.bales 

126 

(yODoer 

4,488 

Turkish  manufactures  . 

447 

Iron 

...  .qntls. 

1,889 

Seyeral  merchandises  . 

.pkg«. 

1,126 

Colors 

sacks 

88 

roL.  MIX. — NO. 

ni. 

• 

21 
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Art.  TL— OPORTO:— ITS  COMMERCE,  ETC. 

The  city  of  Oporto,  called  the  second  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Portugal, 
like  the  greatest  part  of  the  maritime  places  on  the  southwestern  coast  of 
Europe,  was  built  by  the  Phenicians,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Douro,  on 
the  undulating  declivities «of  three  large  hills  which  form  a kind  of  amphi- 
theater, the  bases  of  which  are  watered  by  the  silvery  waves  of  the  same  river. 
On  the  opposite  side  lies  the  town  of  Villanova,  celebrated  for  its  beautiful 
sites,  like  the  hill  of  Gaya,  and  the  historical  and  splendid  Serra  do  Pillar, 
which,  in  cases  of  war,  can  be  considered  as  the  strongest  bulwarks  of 
the  fortress  of  Oporto.  But,  more  than  to  the  enchanting  beauties  of  its 
scenery,  Villanova  owes  its  renown  and  richness  to  the  immense  number 
of  large  and  spacious  wine-lodges  which  occupy  nearly  the  whole  area  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  town,  where  all  the  best  wines  from  the  Douro  are 
deposited  and  kept  previous  to  being  shipped,  or  used  for  internal  consump- 
tion. Only  wines  of  a second  or  inferior  quality,  destined  for  the  home 
consumption,  are  admitted  to  storage  within  the  city  of  Oporto,  while  those 
classified  by  the  wine  inspector  as  first  quality  wines,  are  to  be  stored  in 
the  lodges  of  Villanova,  which  are  numbered,  registered,  and  often  inspected 
by  officers  of  the  custom-house  and  surveyors  appointed  by  the  Royal  Douro 
Wine  Company,  and  by  the  Commercial  association.* 

The  city  of  Oporto  has  a population  of  80,000  inhabitants,  inclusive  of 
the  suburbs,  and  the  watering  place  of  St.  Joao  da  Foz,  situated  about  one 
league  distant  from  the  city,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Douro.  There  the  port  of 
Oporto,  wh  ch  for  small  and  middling  sized  vessels,  would  become  one  of  the 
best  and  safbst  mooring  places  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Europe,  is  encum- 
bered by  a bar  formed  by  beds  of  sand,  and  several  rocks,  above  the  ebb  of 
the  sea,  among  which  0 Cahedello  and  A punta  da  Cruz  are  the  n.ost  con- 
spicuous. These  dangerous  obstructions,  against  which,  every  year,  at  least 
half  a dozen  of  vessels  meet  with  inevitable  loss,  make  the  passes  impracti- 
cable during  the  flood  of  the  Douro,  and  in  it  any  other  instances,  when 
there  is  either  too  much  surf,  or  too  much  current  on  the  bar,  or  when  the 
water  is  too  low.  Vessels  making  the  bar  of  Oporto,  are  oftentimes  obliged 
to  cruise  between  that  place  and  the  rock  of  Lisbon,  for  many  days,  before 
they  receive  a pilot  from  St  Joao  da  Foz,  and  can  attempt  to  cross  the  bar. 
In  other  instances,  especially  during  the  winter  season,  they  are  obliged  to 
seek  for  shelter  in  the  Bay  of  Vigo,  at  about  five  leagues’  distance,  on  the 
coast  of  Gallicia. 

The  frequent  and  distressing  losses  of  valuable  cargoes,  and  often  of  pre- 
cious lives,  on  the  bar  of  Oporto,  impressed  the  Portuguese  government  with 
the  necessity  of  doing  something  for  it.  Unfortunately,  they  did  not  do 
anything  for  it,  but  they  made  something  out  of  it.  More  than  fifty  years 
since,  a law  was  passed,  by  which  all  the  vessels,  inclusive  of  the  small  crafts 
and  coasters  which  cross  the  bar,  are  charged  an  extra  tonnage  duty  of  100 
reis  for  each  ton,  to  be  appropriated  to  the  improvement  of  the  bar.  That 
duty  has  been  le\ied  and  faithfully  collected  ever  since  on  all  national  and 
foreign  vessels,  by  the  custom-house  of  Oporto,  which  gives  an  account  of 


* The  first  quality  wines  stored  in  the  wine  lodges  at  Villanova  vary  from  120,000  to  150,000 
pipes;  and  the  yearly  exportations  to  the  diflerent  parts  of  Europe.  Brazils,  and  North  America, 
average  30,000  pipes,  at  least  35,000  of  which  are  shipped  to  England. 
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nearly  J 10,000  a year,  bo  that  we  can  easily  reckon  that  about  $500,000 
wore  actually  received  by  the  Portuguese  government  for  what  they  call  the 
works  of  Ike  bar  (as  obras  da  barra ;)  but,  to  the  great  shame  of  that  gov- 
ernment, not  one  cent  has  yet  been  spent  towards  that  salutary  object,  nor 
does  exist  any  reserved  fund  in  the  hands  of  the  public  functionaries,  appio- 
priated  to  that  specific  purpose.  Mismanagement,  dilapidation,  and  pecula- 
tion have  always  been  prominent  characteristics  of  the  government  of  Por- 
tugal. Many  projects  and  plans  have  been  presented,  at  several  times,  to 
the  government,  by  foreign  companies,  and  by  rich  and  philanthropic  capi- 
talists of  Oporto,  for  the  improvement  of  that  bar,  by  which  Commerce  in 
general,  and  the  community  of  Oporto  especially,  would  have  been  greatly 
benefited,  without  any  cost  on  the  part  of  the  government,  except  the  extra 
tonnage  due,  which,  of  course,  would  have  been  received  by  the  contractors. 
But,  up  to  this  day,  the  ministers  of  Her  moat  faithful  Majesty  did  not  deem 
it  fit  to  give  up  that  small  income  for  the  better  safety  of  her  subjects,  and 
of  their  property. 

Vessels  drawing  more  than  eleven  feet  of  water  cannot  cross  the  bar  o 
Oporto,  even  in  the  best  weather.  After  such  premises,  it  is  needless  for  us 
to  say  that  the  navigation  of  the  beautiful  river  Douro,  which,  without  much 
expense  and  trouble  could  be  easily  extended  across  all  the  province  of  Traz 
os  Montes,  to  the  very  center  of  Spain,  in  its  present  state,  it  is  only  prac- 
ticable by  small  flatboats,  which  carry  to  the  Oporto  mart  the  productions  of 
the  interior,  the  wines  from  the  Regoa,  and  the  wheat  from  Castille,  which 
is  stored  at  Villanova,  and  re-exported,  according  to  recent  treaty  stipula- 
tions with  Spain.  The  principal  exportations  from  Oporto  are  made  to  Eng- 
land, moiitly  in  English  bottoms,  and  consist  in  wine,  fruit,  argols,  wool,  and 
cork- wood.  A few  cargoes  of  the  same  goods  are  also  sent  to  Hamburg, 
and  to  some  other  ports  on  the  Baltic.  To  Brazils,  with  which  Oporto  has 
still  a very  lucrative  intercourse,  they  export  wine,  hardware,  common 
crockery,  coarse  woolens  and  cotton  goods,  in  return  of  more  valuable  car- 
goes of  hides,  sugar,  coffee,  cocoa,  raw  cotton,  and  some  lumber  * 

With  the  United  States  they  exchange  their  wines  (the  average  is  3,000 
pipes  a year,  mostly  of  the  second  quality)  with  staves,  masts,  rice,  whale- 
bone, cotton,  and  naval  stores  ; but  the  transactions  between  the  two  coun- 
tries are  almost  insignificant. 

The  greatest  and  most  costly  importations  in  Oporto  come  from  England, 
especially  in  dry  goods  and  other  manufactures,  and  in  codfish  from  New- 
foundland. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  British  trade  with  the  kingdom  of 
Portugal,  it  will  be  suflBcient  to  say  that  the  value  of  woolens  and  other 
manufactured  wares  imported  into  Lisbon  and  Oporto,  from  England,  from 
1800  to  1820,  amounted  to  £53,259,580,  although  that  period  includes  the 
time  of  the  French  invasion  and  of  the  Peninsular  war.  From  1815  to 
1827,  the  importations  from  England  averaged  annually  at  £1,647,283.  At 
least  two  hundred  English  vessels  are  employed  every  year  in  carrying  cod- 
fish from  Newfoundland  to  Lisbon,  Oporto,  Figuera,  and  Vianna;  4,242,441 
quintals  of  that  commodity  were  imported  during  the  period  running  from 
1796  to  1810,  and  5,941,615  quintals  from  1816  to  1836. 

The  great  preponderance,  at  early  periods,  acquired  by  the  British  mer- 


* All  goods  Imported  from  Brazils  have  separate  public  stores,  and  a separate  branch  of  the 
eustom-hoose,  called  **  Alfandega  de  Massarellos.” 
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chants  in  the  Portuguese  markets,  cannot  be  ascribed  solely  to  the  superi- 
ority of  their  manufactures  upon  those  of  all  other  countries,  but  principally 
to  the  immense  advantages  and  privileges  granted  to  them  from  the  several 
treaties  stipulated  by  the  British  government  with  the  Portuguese  crown. 

Since  the  year  1571,  Cardinal  Henrique,  as  tutor  and  regent  during  the 
minority  of  the  king,  Don  Sebastian,  stipulated  a treaty  of  friendship  and 
reciprocity,  as  such  treaties  are  generally  styled,  with  the  Court  of  St.  James, 
and  in  1624,  another  treaty  of  peace  and  Commerce  was  entered  into  with 
Great  Britain  by  the  King  Don  John  IV.,  by  which  British  merchants  ac- 
quired the  right  to  free  and  undisturbed  trade,  not  only  with  Portugal  and 
her  islands,  hut  also  with  Brazils  and  the  ultra-marine  possessions  of  the 
Portuguese  crown. 

But  the  humiliating  conditions  agreed  upon  by  either  ignorant  or  corrupt 
ministers  on  the  part  of  Portugal,  in  former  treaties,  can  hardly  be  com- 
pared with  the  degrading  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  Methuen,  of  the  year 
1703,  and  of  that  of  1810.  The  government  which  did  not  shrink  before 
the  sanction  of  those  conventions,  delivered  Portugal  handcuffed  and  feet- 
shackled  to  the  prepotent  cupidity  of  an  invading  power,  which  turned  to  its 
own  profit  the  ruin  of  all  manufacturing  industry  of  that  beauUful  and  rich 
country. 

Notwithstanding  the  joint  efforts  of  English  egotism  and  of  Portugese 
corruption  in  high  quarters,  to  paralyze  all  spirit  of  industrial  enterprise  in 
Portugal,  Oporto  can  still  boast  of  being  a manufacturing  city,  llesides 
some  thousand  looms  which  she  possesses,  and  which  furnish  to  the  country, 
to  the  colonies  and  to  the  Brazils,  substantial  and  very  desirable  wool  and 
cotton  goods,  a large  cotton  spinning  and  twisting  establishment  was  re- 
cently founded  near  St.  Tyrso,  on  Visella  river.  There  are  also  in  Oporto, 
many  silk  factories,  where  the  common  raw  silk  of  Traz  os  Montes  is  twisted 
into  sewing  silk,  and  the  tram  and  organzine,  imported  from  Italy,  is  con- 
verted into  beautiful  velvet,  silks,  and  gros-de-Naples. 

The  wine,  which  is  the  principal  resource  of  Oporto  and  of  the  surround- 
ing districts,  is  made  in  a certain  part  of  the  country,  placed  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Douro,  from  between  ten  to  twenty  leagues  distant  from  the 
city.  The  principal  entrepot  is  a small  town  cMled  A Regoa,  from  which 
all  the  wines  are  sent  in  small  flatboats  down  to  Oporto  and  Villanova. 
The  Douro  wine,  in  its  primitive  state,  is  not  fit  for  shipment  In  the  wine 
lodges  of  Villanova  it  always  undergoes  a process  of  purification  with  the 
white  of  eggs,  and  of  strengthening,  through  the  addition  of  strong  white 
brandy,  and  of  some  old  wine.  By  the  repeated  turning,  shaking  and  mix- 
ing of  the  liquid,  the  wine  is  brought  to  that  perfection  which  makes  the 
port  wine  so  acceptable  and  celebrated  in  all  foreign  countries. 

What  is  known  in  America  as  pure  juice,  is  called  in  Portugal  geropiga, 
and  is  generally  used  to  give  strength  and  an  agreeable  flavor  to  wines  either 
naturally  too  poor,  or  having  lost  by  age  part  of  their  power.  It  is  the  first 
juice  of  the  grape,  put  to  boil  until  it  is  reduced  to  two-thirds  of  its  volume, 
when  one-third  of  first-rate  brandy  is  added  to  it,  which  gives  to  the  stuff*  a 
high  grade.  In  many  instances  sugar  also  is  added,  and  the  juice  of  the 
elder-berry  which,  by  its  deep  color,  gives  to  the  stuff*  an  appearance  of  a 
strong-bodied  wine. 

With  the  view  of  preventing  frauds  and  adulterations  in  the  wine  manu- 
facture, and  of  preserving  the  high  reputation  enjoyed  by  the  port* wine  in 
foreign  countries,  the  trade  of  that  valuable  commodity  has  been  so  much 
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entangled  by  an  immense  number  of  legislative  enactments  and  local  regu- 
lations, that,  in  the  present  state  of  affairs,  a more  enlightened  and  broader 
policy  is  loudly  claimed  by  the  Commercial  Association  of  Oporto,  which 
embraces  the  most  patriotic  and  instructed  men  of  that  large  city. 

Among  the  greatest  deeds  of  the  immortal  Marquis  de  Pombal,  is  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Royal  Douro  Wine  Company,  to  counteract  the  long  ex- 
ercised monopoly  of  the  English  company  known  as  the  English  Oporto  fac- 
tory. The  King  himself  was  the  first  stockholder  of  the  newly  formed  na- 
tional company.  When  this  patriotic  measure  was  adopted  in  1765,  it  ex- 
cited the  strongest  complaints  on  the  part  of  the  British  merchants  resident 
of  Oporto,  and  by  their  malignant  suggestions  and  instigations  a large  num- 
ber of  poor,  narrow-minded  inhabitants  of  the  wine  region  were  so  misled 
as  to  attempt  an  insurrection,  which  the  strong  arm  of  the  uncompromising 
minister  succeeded  in  repressing,  not  without  some  difficulty  and  bloodshed. 

The  first  effect  of  the  establishment  of  the  Royal  Douro  Wine  Company 
was,  that  the  exportations  of  the  port-wine  which,  during  the  twenty  years 
previous  to  that  event,  never  exceeded  18,000  pipes,  amounted  in  1757  to 
to  35,000,  and  the  price  which,  on  account  of  the  British  monopoly,  had 
been  kept  down  to  45  milreis  per  pipe,  suddenly  rose  to  125  milreis.  How- 
ever, the  manjr  and  important  political  changes  occurred  since  that  epoch, 
and  the  material  progress  of  all  human  speculations  in  our  days,  induce  us 
to  hope  and  wish  that  the  privileges  still  enjoyed  by  the  Royal  Douro  Wine 
Company,  may  soon  bo  abolished,  together  with  the  many  burdens  and  vex- 
atious regulations  which  embarrass  the  wine  trade  and  exportations  in 
Oporto.  The  first  quality  wine  exported  to  all  foreign  countries,  is  taxed 
with  an  export  duty  of  15  milreis  per  pipe,  part  of  which  is  paid  for  the 
benefit  of  the  said  Royal  Company. 

The  total  amount  of  the  receipts  of  the  custom-house  of  Oporto  in  the 
fiscal  year  1841  to  1842,  was  5,393,930  R’s.  l.  w.  t. 


Art.  Til.— COSMKBCIAL  BENEFITS  OP  SLAVERY.* 

To  Freeman  Hunt,  Editor  of  the  Merchants  Magazine, 

Dear  Sir  : — In  discussing  this  subject  apparent  digressions  will  be  made,  ^ 
owing  to  the  intimate  relations  existing,  and  the  dependence  of  Commerce  on 
the  stability  of  governments. 


• We  published  in  the  Merehantt*  Magaxint  for  April,  1853,  an  article  on  “The  Moral  BtiiKriTS 
or  Slavery,**  communicated  by  Dr.  Price,  of  Spencervllle,  Alabama;  and  in  June  another  com- 
munication under  the  title  of  “The  Moral  Results  or  Slavery,**  from  the  Rev.  T.  W.  UioeiNsoK, 
of  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  designed  by  the  writer  as  a reply  to  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Price.  In  pub- 
lishing the  last-named  papOr,  we  remarked,  in  substance,  that  both  were  admitted  with  equal  reluc- 
tance, because  although,  as  Dr.  Price  argues,  “ Slaves  are  considered  and  used  as  merchantable 
property,**  and  us  such  may  be  an  appropriate  subject  in  the  pages  of  a mercantile  work,  it  was  not 
the  mercantiie  aspect  of  that  topic  which  he  discussed.  Now  the  “ m/oral  htnefilM  **  or  the  “ tsorel 
results  **  of  Slavery,  apart  from  their  commercial  and  industrial  bearing,  are  not  topics  falling  within 
the  design  of  the  Merehants*  Magazine,  As,  however.  Dr.  Price  has  seen  fit  to  discuss  what  he 
terms  “ The  Commercial  Beneflts  of  Slavery,**  we  are  induced,  in  accordance  with  the  rule  which  we 
have  frequenUy  laid  down,  and  to  which  we  have  uniformly  adhered,  of  allowing  a free  and  fair  dis- 
cussion of  mooted  points,  falling  within  the  range  of  the  work,  to  admit  the  present  communicaUon ; 
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1 . That  the  results  of  slave  labor  furnish  the  basis  for  Cominerce,  and 
that  it  cannot  be  furnished  with  constancy  bj  any  other  description  of  labor. 

2.  The  tendency  which  Slavery  has  in  giving  stability  to  governments. 

3.  The  contributions  of  slavery  to  national  wealth. 

To  maintain  the  leading  clause  of  the  first  proposition,  we  look  to  the 
statistics  of  those  governments  which  exercise  the  most  diffusing  and  power- 
ful influence  on  Commerce;  it  is  shown  the  articles  of  cotton,  sugar,  rice, 
and  tobacco,  (which  are  almost  exclusively  the  products  of  slave  labor,)  con- 
stitute nearly  two- thirds  of  the  exports  of  the  United  States;  on  the  exports 
are  mainly  dependent  the  import^  from  which  is  derived  government  rev- 
enue ; hence  those  articles  not  only  form  the  basis  of  external  Commerce,  but 
are  the  means  through  which  two-thirds  of  her  revenue  is  raised. 

The  product  of  slave  labor  is  of  acknowledged  supremacy  with  Great 
Britain,  not  only  as  a commercial  and  manufacturing  basis,  but  as  a means 
of  adding  stability  to  the  government,  by  furnishing  employment  to  men, 
and  money  necessary  for  internal  protection.  Articles  of  merchandise  giving 
healthful  tone  to  the  trade  of  these  governments,  must  to  a great  extent 
affect  the  Commerce  of  all  with  which  they  have  intercourse;  which  extends, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  known  world.  To  render  slaves  profitable,  strict 
regard  must  be  had  to  their  health,  comfort,  and  happiness ; with  these  con- 
tributions, fidelity  and  usefulness  will  be  the  return  under  proper  manage- 
ment. 

The  African  race  being  the  only  one  now  recognized  as  slaves,  in  the  full 
sense  of  the  term,  these  remarks  will  pertain  to  such,  although  there  are 
others,  as  virtually  slaves,  with  the  (supposed)  mild  and  qualifying  epi- 
thets of  serf,  peyean,  apprentice,  hirelings,  servant,  laborer,  subject,  tenant, 
debtor,  <fec.,  many  of  them  with  fewer  allowed  privileges,  under  the  penalty 
of  dismissal  or  imprisonment  for  neglect  of  duty,  with  the  horrors  of  want  to 
follow  in  their  train. 


and  injostlca  to  the  writer,  and  the  Magazine,  we  take  the  liberty  of  subjoining  the  note  of  Dt.  Price; 
as  a preface  to  hla  remarks,  without  further  comment 

SrZNCKRVILLK,  ALABAMA,  July  20, 1843. 

Mr.  Frkbman  Hukt:— 

Dbar  Hir— I feel  it  a duty  to  offer  an  apology  for  sending  you  this  article,  after  your  note  under 
Mr.  Higginson's  nominal  reply  to  my  April  article.  1 assure  you  that  it  is  nut  with  the  view  of  invi- 
ting discai>ston  that  my  article  on  triavery  is  sent  to  your  Journal;  and  had  resolved  in  advance  not 
to  notice  any  reply  that  might  be  made.  Because  1 have  no  idea  of  convincing  anv  one  (at  least  to 
bring  them  to  the  point  of  admission)  whose  prejudices  are  established  against  slavery;  but  their 
noticing  my  article  is  an  evidence  that  public  etiention  has  been  arrested,  and  that  a spiri  of  inves- 
tigation is  up,  inside  of  their  public  replies;— effect  this  and  I am  satisfied.  The  main  object  I have 
in  sending  my  articles  to  your  Journal.  Is  in  consequence  of  the  high  value  I attach  to  it  in  the  bands 
of  planters.  I believe  the  statistics  gathered  from  it  saved  fur  me  more  than  a thousand  dollars  in 
the  sale  ot  250  bales  of  cotton  of  last^  ear^s  crop,  by  enabling  me  to  price  it  according  to  the  rule  of 
supply  and  demand.  Having  no  selfishness  In  my  composition.  I want  to  sec  it  in  the  hands  of  every 
planter,  feeling  confident  that  they  will  esteem  it.  as  I do,  a faithful  financial  friend.  You  may  in- 
quire why  it  IS  necessary  to  publish  such  communications  to  secure  Ita  currency  in  the  South.  I an- 
swer. because  there  have  sphered  in  it  freouently.  articles,  the  leading  views  of  which  were  opposed 
to  our  institution  of  Domestic  Slavery ; and  1 have  often  beard  the  remark  made,  that  it  was  not  a 
work  adapted  to  the  tastes  and  feelings  of  slave-holders  on  that  account  1 concluded  and  often  ex- 
pressed the  opinion,  from  the  liberal  tone  of  Its  editor  gi  nerally,  the  one-sided  appearance  of  the 
work  was  owing  eiitirelv  to  the  want  of  articles  being  furnish^  on  the  opposite.  And  when  my 
April  article  appeared.  I felt  confident  In  the  opinion,  and  a different  Judgment  respecting  your  Jour- 
nal b*'came  general  among  my  acquaintances.  Now  sir.  if  you  can.  consistently  with  your  views,  ad- 
mit Ibis  article  into  your  Journal,  bo  assured  that  any  reply  to  it  will  pass  unnoticed  by  me.  at 
least  through  your  pages.  I think  the  proper  course  would  be  to  forbid  any  article  purporting  to  be 
a reply  ; but  If  any  writer  should  send  independent  articles,  setting  forth  his  views  on  this  subject, 
they  should  receive  proper  consideration.  As  slaves  certainly  are  merchandise,  I venture  to  send 
you  this,  hoping  that  you  will  not  consider  it  discourteous;  with  thje  request  that,  should  its  publi- 
cation not  meet  your  views,  you  wtll  return  the  mauuscript  at  my  expense;  with  the  assurance  that 
such  refusal  willnot  alter  my  eatimate  of  UunCs  JUerckantt*  Magazine^  or  create  disappointment. 

Youra,  with  high  respect, 

Wm.  8.  Prigs. 
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As  to  the  health  of.slaves,  every  one  is  aware  of  its  importance,  hence  no 
remark  is  necessary.  Comfort  and  happiness  are  so  nearly  synonymous, 
when  applied  to  the  slave  population,  that  to  add  the  one  the  other  follows, 
as  a result  These  blessings  are  to  be  conferred,  by  administering  a well- 
digested  police,  by  keeping  them  employed  in  a climate  and  atmosphere 
adapted  to  their  physical  nature,  to  the  extent  of  substituting  moral  employ- 
ment and  instruction  for  the  vicious — inclinations  and  actions  which  are  the 
legitimate  fruits  of  idleness.  The  business  of  planting  affords  such  employ- 
ment and  location. 

Cotton,  sugar,  rice,  and  tobacco,  can  be  produced  for  commercial  purposes, 
only  in  a mild  climate,  and  by  such  labor  as  can  be  controlled ; to  make  a 
crop  of  either,  and  prepare  it  for  market,  requires  the  entire  year’s  work,  the 
least  relaxation  or  neglect,  in  preparing  the  land,  planting,  cultivation,  br 
gathering,  insures  defeat.  Can  such  labor  bo  found  outside  of  Slavery ; in 
other  words,  can  these  staples  be  produced,  by  any  other  labor  than  such  as 
can  be  sent  to  the  field  and  compelled  to  stay  there  until  a fair  day’s  work 
is  done,  for  a succession  of  years ; which  is  necessary  according  to  the  pres- 
ent method  of  planting  and  the  demands  of  Commerce  ? 

The  experiment  has  been  tried  both  in  this  and  other  countries,  with 
strong  inducements  presented  to  the  laborers  for  their  continuance  in  the 
business  with  the  necessary  energy,  but  without  any  thing  like  success,  they 
preferring  a change  of  employment,  although  want  should  bo  the  conse- 
quence, rather  than  submit  to  the  constant  labor  in  the  sun,  which  is  essen- 
tial for  the  production  of  these  staples ; although  there  is  immense  territory 
in  the  same  climate  with  our  own  adapted  to  cotton- raising,  yet  three- 
fourths  of  that  which  is  used  in  Commerce  is  made  by  the  well  directed 
slave  labor  of  the  Southern  States ; and  so  far  as  the  labor  is  involved  the 
same  may  be  said  of  sugar,  rice,  and  tobacco.  Curtail  the  supply  of  these 
four  staples,  to  the  extent  that  experience  has  proven  would  be  the  case  if 
any  other  description  of  labor  was  to  be  relied  on  for  their  production,  and 
what  would  be  the  condition  of  Commerce?  War,  pestilence,  and  famine, 
would  not  have  such  an  effect  on  the  world’s  prosperity ; it  is  likely  they 
would  be  confined  to  localities,  but  the  other  would  be  of  world- wide  ettect, 
not  only. by  land  but  by  sea  likewise;  the  afiBiction  would  not  be  confined 
to  commercial  communities,  but  every  class  would  feel  it;  not  alone  those 
who  are  engaged  in  manufacturing  these  staples,  they  being  thrown  out  of 
employment  would  crowd  other  professions,  which  would  be  the  means  of 
reducing  wages  below  a living,  besides  the  awful  doom  that  would  await 
the  present  operatives  engaged  in  their  production,  as  vagabonds  they  w'ould 
wander  on  the  face  of  the  earth  until  the  masses  would  be  hunted  dpwn  and 
destroyed  by  their  more  enlightened  neighbors,  as  has  been  with  sdme,  and 
will  be  the  fate  of  all  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  America;  thus  the  calamity 
would  be  diffused  through  every  branch  of  business  and  every  class  of  so- 
ciety, from  the  hamlet  to  the  palace,  its  blighting  effect  would  be  felt. 
That  Commerce  is  dependent  on  government  tor  protection,  no  question  will 
arise ; a government,  to  enjoy  the  confidence  of  Commerce,  and  be  able  to 
extend  protection,  must  have  stability,  and  that  stability  is  dependent  on 
the  subordination  of  the  mass  of  her  population,  which  is  regulated  either 
by  their  intelligence  or  their  privileges.  The  masses  of  almost  every  coun- 
try are  ignorant  as  to  the  requisites  necessary  to  give  form  and  stability  to 
government ; and  in  all  that  are  densely  populated  experience  has  proven 
the  necessity  of  abridging  the  suffrage  privilege,  which  some  do  by  requiring 
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a high  property  qualification,  others  by  title  and  grade  in  society ; by 
which  means  the  mass  of  common  laborers  have  equivalent  privileges  wi^ 
absolute  slaves  in  making  laws  to  govern  themselves  or  reform  the  govern- 
ment. By  the  concentration  of  power  in  the  hands  of  those  possessing  an 
identity  of  interests,  causing  power  and  interest  mutually  to  protect  each 
other  from  encroachments  by  the  masses,  has  given  stability  to  many  Euro- 
pean governments  of  long  standing.  The  evidence  we  have  that  it  is  this 
policy  which  has  given  them  stability,  is  to  be  found  in  the  case  of  those 
governments  which,  for  a time,  adopted  the  popular  or  republican  form ; 
such  as  France,  Greece,  Mexico,  the  States  of  South  America,  &c.,  where 
their  stability  amounted  to  a biennial  change ; falling  into  the  hands  of 
such  as  were  able  to  secure  the  favor  of  the  masses,  independent  of  merit 
or  the  form  of  government  to  be  administered  when  in  power.  Thus  de- 
monstrating that  the  republican  form  of  government  cannot  be  enjoyed  by 
a people  until  educated  in  view  of  it,  which  can  be  done  only  by  a system 
of  general  political  education,  conducted  by  liberty  of  speech  and  of  the 
press ; and  the  fact  is  not  yet  proven  that  they  can  be  fully  and  safely  tole- 
rated among  any  other  people  than  such  as  have  been  taught  their  use 
during  the  formation  of  national  character.  Yet  their  toleration  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  the  formation  and  perpetuation  of  a republican  form  of 
government ; hence  it  is  the  slave  States  of  this  Union  that  may  be  looked 
to  for  its  stability;  if  not  the  dominant,  the  conservative  power  should  re- 
main in  their  hands. 

I'he  slave  population  precludes  immigration  to  the  extent  of  a dangerous 
adulteration,  by  supplying  labor,  which  will  preserve  in  its  original  purity 
a white  population,  which  has  inherited  the  fi^  and  safe  use  of  speech  and 
of  the  press,  as  a sure  means  of  perpetuating  this  government,  which  was 
conceived  and  brought  forth  in  view  of  the  institution  of  domestic  slavery. 
This  species  of  property  has  the  tendency  to  produce  among  those  who  are 
living  in  its  midst,  and  are  interested  in  its  management,  an  identity  of  in- 
terest and  feeling,  a fondness  for  the  same  constitution  and  laws,  that  has 
been  found  to  work  well  for  Africa’s  once  valueless  and  benighted  sons,  for 
their  perpetual  guardians  the  moral  and  commercial  world.  Although  po- 
litical aspirants,  and  other  restless  spirits,  may  arouse  and  array  party  feel- 
ing for  a time,  yet  when  the  vital  interests  of  the  country  are  at  stake,  its 
constitution  and  laws,  there  is  but  one  sentiment,  although  they  may  dififer 
as  to  action ; so  long  as  a people  entertaining  sentiments  in  common  on 
questions  of  government  arising  from  its  adaptation  to  their  interests,  and 
have  power,  there  can  be  no  danger  of  its  stability,  or  of  its  commercial 
prosperity  from  within. 

That  the  productions  of  slave  labor  add  largely  to  the  wealth  and  power 
of  the  United  States  is  founded  on  the  fact,  that  nearly  three-fourths  of  her 
surplus  production  is  the  result  of  this  description  of  labor : and  it  is  only 
such  surplus  being  thrown  into  commercial  channels  that  can  bring  the 
wealth  of  other  countries  to  this,  (except  by  a free  gift,)  which  only  could 
be  considered  a true  addition  or  contribution  to  national  wealth ; all  other 
means  (strictly  speaking)  being  the  development  of  internal  resources. 
Commercial  preparations  and  wealth  are  necessary  concomitants  when  a na- 
tion has  to  exercise  ofifensive  or  defensive  power;  it  is  the  surplus  produc- 
tion that  gives  rise  to  such  preparations,  hence  much  of  the  wealth  which 
is  added  from  without,  and  of  the  power  which  enables  her  to  command 
respect  abroad,  is  referable  to  her  slave  institution  either  directly  or  indi- 
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rectly.  Mach  of  this  reasoning  is  applicable  to  other  nstions  dealing  largely 
in  the  products  of  slave  labor,  although  they  may  disclaim  the  existence  of 
positive  or  perpetual  slavery  within  the  pale  of  their  governments.  The 
true  interest  of  every  country  is  to  encourage  the  useful  arts,  in  view  of  the 
development  of  all  of  her  natural  resources,  the  idle  waters,  wild  soil,  things 
on  the  surface,  hidden  treasures  beneath,  and  the  air  which  sweeps  above 
are  her’s  for  culture  and  improvement,  by  which  the  national  character  is 
magni6ed,  and  physical  support  increased  for  a much  larger  population. 
To  effect  this  in  every  country,  and  keep  pace  with  science,  the  labor  of  the 
world’s  population,  properly  directed,  would  be  inadequate ; yet  much  of 
this  population  is  permitted  to  exist  in  as  wild  and  dormant  a state  as  the 
undeveloped  resources  are.  There  is  no  doubt  but  every  man  in  a state 
of  civilization  feels  it  his  duty  to  be  actively  engaged,  independent  of  the 
mere  supply  of  his  own  necessities,  in  converting  the  dormant  resources  of 
the  world  into  a tangible  and  realizable  form  for  the  world’s  progress,  and 
it  is  only  such  that  can  take  a retrospect  and  make  claim  to  a well-spent 
life.  Now,  if  it  is  the  rational  desire  and  ambition  of  civilized  man  to 
bring  the  things  of  earth  to  this  state  of  usefulness,  how  much  more  so  is 
it  his  duty  to  bring  persons  bearing  his  own  physical  (and  probably  mental) 
image,  purporting  to  have  descended  from  the  same  common  stock,  who 
are  by  millions  roaming  on  the  earth’s  beautiful  surface,  as  wild  as  the 
beasts  of  the  forests,  without  any  more  moral  culture  or  usefulness,  ignorant 
of  any  proper  appreciation  of  nature’s  gifts,  and  a terror  to  civilized  man  in 
attempting  to  introduce  cultivation  or  improvement.  All  experience  has 
proven,  and  all  historical  authority  is  corroborative,  that  the  speediest  and 
only  method  which  has  succeeded  to  any  extent  in  bringing  the  heathen 
(proper)  into  a state  of  usefulness,  is  by  placing  them  in  contact  with,  and 
under  the  educated  hand  of  civilization,  until  their  wild  nature  and  slothful 
habits  shall  be  worn  out,  and  a capacity  for  self  government  manifested, 
although  it  should  require  thousands  of  years  to  effect  it 

This  work  of  usefulness  is  to  be  commenced  by  the  civilized  countries 
permitting,  by  law,  their  own  and  the  population  of  each  other  to  obtain, 
by  purchase  or  capture,  of  the  world’s  heathen,  as  many  as  they  can  profit- 
ably employ,  to  be  perpetual  slaves,  with  proper  enactments  for  their  treat- 
ment. There  is  very  little  doubt  but  the  first  governmental  opposition  to 
this  once  noble  and  j)raiseworthy  license  for  doing  good  to  the  heathen, 
originated  in  the  short-sighted  apprehension  that  there  would  not  be  room 
in  the  civilized  portions  of  the  world  for  the  well-doing  of  their  own  surplus 
population ; but  let  them  fear  not,  science  will  develop  employment  as  fast 
as  population  can  grow  in  all  time  to  come;  and  selfish  considerations 
should  not  be  tolerated  with  such  an  amount  of  good  in  prospect.  The 
ostensible  objections  raised  against  slavery  are  its  attendant  cruelties  and 
immoralities ; but  they  are  blessings  when  compared  with  such  as  are  prac- 
ticed in  their  native  condition  ; some  of  which  are  the  scarifying  of  infant’s 
cheeks,  that  pain  may  result  when  they  attempt  to  express  their  wants  by 
crying,  selling  each  other  for  a trifle  in  return,  regardless  of  their  future  lot, 
torturing  themselves  and  one  another  under  the  dominion  of  superstition, 
by  burying  alive,  the  funeral  pile,  Juggernaut’s  car,  cfec.,  but  that  which  is 
the  worst  of  all  is  cannibalism.  Think  of  the  number  of  fat  babies  and 
sprightly  youths  of  their  own  people,  besides  the  unfortunate  strangers  that 
are  eaten  ; with  these  historical  truths  before  us  it  would  be  blind  prejudice 
to  compare  the  horrors  of  heathendom  with  the  necessary  penalties  of 
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slavery,  which  are  never  carried  further  than  to  secure  subordination  to  the 
reasonable  government  of  civilization,  which  brings  with  it  benefits,  individ- 
ual and  general,  which  are  unknown  in  heathendom.  If  enlightened  gov- 
ernments were  to  take  this  view  of  the  heathen’s  condition  and  act^  leaving 
the  semi-civilized  nations  as  the  field  for  Christian  effort  and  benevolence, 
what  would  be  the  effect  ? The  enterprise  and  progress  of  the  age  would 
call  into  requisition  many-fold  the  number  that  are  at  present  engaged  in 
the  efficient  school  of  civilization,  and  the  odium  wh’ch  is  attached  to  the 
epithet  slavery  would  be  lost  in  view  of  the  mutual  benefits  accruing  to  the 
heathen  and  his  enlightened  instructors  through  this  humane  institution. 
If  the  labor  of  the  present  number  of  heathen  that  are  employed  in  the 
moral  arts  has  produced  so  good  an  effect  on  the  world’s  commerce  as  has 
l^en  shown,  we  would  expect  any  multiplied  number  to  produce  a propor- 
tionate effect,  the  ocean  highways  between  commercial  nations  would  be  so 
crowded  with  merchantmen  that  their  canvas  would  never  be  out  of  each 
other’s  sight,  bearing  the  valuable  products  of  slave  labor.  Bearing  on  this 
subject  is  appended  a transcript  of  the  protest  resolutions  of  Wellington,  St 
Vincent,  Penshuist,  and  Winford,  presented  to  the  British  Parliament  on 
the  20th  August,  1833,  against  the  third  reading  ot  the  slavery  abolition 
bill. 


DISSENTIENT. 

“ 1.  Because  it  is  attempted  by  this  bill  to  emancipate  a nation  of  slaves, 
not  prepared  by  a previous  course  of  training,  education,  or  of  religious  in- 
struction, habits  of  industry,  or  of  social  intercourse,  for  the  position  in 
which  they  will  be  placed  in  society. 

“ 2.  Because  the  value,  as  possessions  of  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  of 
the  colonies  in  which  these  negroes  are  located,  as  well  as  the  value  of  these 
estates  to  the  proprietors  and  colonists,  depends  upon  the  labor  of  the  ne- 
groes to  obtain  the  valuable  produce  of  the  soil,  sugar,  whether  as  slaves,  as 
apprentices,  or  as  free  laborers  for  hire. 

“ 3.  Because  the  experience  of  all  times,  and  of  all  nations,  particularly 
that  of  modern  times,  and  in  our  own  colonies,  and  in  St.  Domingo,  has 
proved  that  men  uncivilized,  and  at  liberty  to  labor  or  not  as  they  please, 
will  not  work  for  hire  at  regular  agricultural  labor  in  the  low  grounds  with- 
in the  tropics;  and  ihe  example  of  the  United  States,  a country  but  thinly 
peopled  in  proportion  to  its  extent  and  fertility,  and  always  in  want  of 
hands,  has  shown  that  even  in  more  temperate  climates  the  labor  of  eman- 
cipated negroes  could  not  be  relied  upon  for  the  cultivation  of  the  soil;  and 
that  the  w'elfare  of  society,  as  well  as  that  of  the  emancipated  negroes  them- 
selves, required  that  they  should  be  removed  elsewhere. 

“ 4.  Because  the  number  of  negroes  on  the  several  islands  and  settle- 
ments on  the  continent  of  America  in  which  they  are  located,  is  so  small  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  country  which  they  occupy,  and  the  fertility 
of  the  soil  is  so  great,  and  the  climate  (however  insalubrious  and  little  in- 
viting to  exertion  and  labor)  is  so  favorable  to  vegetation  and  the  growth  of 
all  descriptions  of  the  produce  of  the  earth,  that  it  cannot  be  expected  that 
these  emancipated  slaves,  thus  uneducated  and  untrained,  will  be  induced 
to  work  for  hire. 

“ 5.  Because,  upon  this  speculation  depends  the  value  of  a capital  of  not 
less  than  200,000,000  sterling,  including  therein  the  fortunes  and  existence, 
in  a state  of  independence,  of  thousands  of  colonists  and  proprietors  of  es- 
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tales  in  the  colonies,  the  trade  of  the  country,  the  employment  of  250,000 
tons  of  British  shipping,  and  of  25,000  seamen,  and  a revenue  which  pro- 
duces to  the  exchequer,  upon  sugar  alone,  not  less  than  5,000,000  sterling 
per  annum.” 

WM.  8.  PRICE,  M.  D. 


JOURNAL  OF  MERCANTILE  LAW. 


THE  INCORPORATION  OF  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES  IN  THE  STATE  OF  HEW  YORK. 

We  publish  below  “ An  Act  to  provide  for  the  Incorporation  of  Fire  Insurance 
Companies,”  passed  June  25th,  1853,  by  “The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly,”  which  is  now  in  force : — 

AN  ACT  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  THE  INCORPORATION  OF  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES. 

Sec.  1.  Any  number  of  persons,  not  less  than  thirteen,  may  associate  and 
form  an  incorporated  company  for  the  following  purposes,  to  wit: — 

To  make  insurance  on  dwelling-houses,  stores,  and  all  kinds  of  buildings,  and 
upon  household  furniture,  and  other  property,  against  loss  or  damage  by  fire, 
and  the  risks  of  inland  navigation  and  transportation. 

Sec.  2.  Any  company  organized  under  this  act,  shall  have  power  to  effect  re- 
insurance of  any  risks  taken  by  them  respectively. 

Sec.  3.  Such  persons  shall  file  in  the  office  x)f  the  Controller,  a declaration 
signed  by  all  the  corporators,  expressing  their  intention  to  form  a company  for 
the  purpose  of  transacting  the  business  of  insurance,  as  expressed  in  the  first 
section  of  this  act,  which  declaration  shall  also  comprise  a copy  of  the  charter 
proposed  to  be  adopted  by  them,  and  shall  publish  a notice  of  such  their  inten- 
tion, once  in  each  week  for  at  least  six  weeks,  in  a public  newspaper  in  the  coun- 
ty in  which  such  insurance  company  is  proposed  to  be  located. 

Sec.  4.  The  charter  comprised  in  such  declaration,  shall  set  forth  the  name  of 
the  company,  the  place  where  the  principal  office  for  the  transaction  of  its  bus- 
iness shall  be  located ; the  mode  and  manner  in  which  the  corporate  powers 
granted  by  this  act  are  to  be  exercised ; the  mode  and  manner  of  electing  trus- 
tees or  directors,  a majority  of  whom  shall  be  citizens  of  this  State,  and  of  fill- 
ing vacancies,  (but  each  director  of  a stock  company  shall  be  the  owner  in  his 
owm  right  of  at  least  five  hundred  dollars  worth  of  the  stock  of  such  company 
at  its  par  value ;)  the  period  for  the  commencement  and  termination  of  its  fiscal 
year,  and  the  amount  of  capital  to  be  employed  in  the  transaction  of  its  business ; 
and  the  Controller  shall  have  the  right  to  reject  any  name  or  title  of  any  com- 
pany applied  for,  when  he  shall  deem  the  name  too  similar  to  one  already  appro- 
priated, or  likely  to  mblead  the  public  in  any  respect. 

Sec.  5.  No  company  formed  under  this  act  shall,  directiy  or  indirectly,  deal 
or  trade  in  buying  or  selling  any  goods,  wares,  merchandise,  or  other  commodi- 
ties whatever,  excepting  such  articles  as  may  have  been  insured  by  any  compa- 
ny, and  are  claimed  to  be  damaged  by  fire  or  water. 

Sec.  6.  No  joint-stock  company  shall  be  incorporated  under  this  act  in  the 
city  and  county  of  New  York,  nor  in  the  county  of  Kings,  nor  shall  any  com- 
pany  incorporated  under  this  act  establish  any  agency  for  the  transaction  of  bus- 
iness in  either  of  said  counties,  with  a smaller  capital  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars,  nor  in  any  other  county  In  this  State,  with  a smaller  capital 
than  fifty  thousand  dollars;  nor  shall  any  company  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
doing  the  business  of  fire  or  inland  navigation  insurance,  on  the  plan  of  mutual 
insurance,  commence  business  if  located  in  the  city  of  New  York,  or  in  the 
county  of  Kings,  nor  establish  any  agency  for  the  transaction  of  business  in 
either  of  said  counties,  until  agreements  have  been  entered  into  for  insurance 
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with  at  least  four  hundred  applicants,  the  premiums  on  which  shall  amount  to 
not  less  than  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  of  which  forty  thousand  dollars 
shall  have  been  paid  in  cash,  and  notes  of  solvent  parlies,  founded  on  actual  and 
bona  fide  applications  for  insurance,  shall  have  been  received  for  the  remaining 
one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  dollars ; nor  shall  any  mutual  insurance  com- 
pany in  any  other  county  of  the  State,  commence  business  until  agreements  have 
been  entered  into  for  insurance  with  at  least  two  hundred  applicants,  the  pre- 
miums on  which  shall  amount  to  not  less  than  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  of 
which  twenty  thousand  dollars  shall  have  been  paid  in  cash,  and  notes  of  solvent 

Earties,  founded  on  actual  and  bona  fide  applications  for  insurance,  shall  have 
een  received  for  the  remaining  eighty  thousand  dollars;  no  one  of  the  notes 
received  as  aforesaid  shall  amount  to  more  than  five  hundred  dollars,  and  no  two 
shall  be  given  for  the  same  risk,  or  be  made  by  the  same  persons  or  firm,  except 
where  the  whole  amount  of  such  notes  shall  not  exceed  five  hundred  dollars ; 
nor  shall  any  such  note  be  represented  as  capital  stock  unless  a policy  be  issued 
upon  the  same  within  thirty  days  after  the  organization  of  the  company,  upon 
a risk  which  shall  be  for  no  shorter  period  than  twelve  months.  Each  of  said 
notes  shall  be  payable  in  part  or  in  whole,  at  any  time  when  the  directors  shall 
deem  the  same  requisite  for  the  payment  of  losses  by  fire  or  inland  navigation, 
and  such  incidental  expenses  as  may  be  necessary  for  transacting  the  business 
of  said  company. 

Sec.  7.  It  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  individuals  associated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  organizing  any  company  under  this  act,  after  having  published  the  no- 
tice and  filed  their  declaration  and  charter,  as  required  by  the  third  section  of 
this  act,  and  also  on  filing  in  the  oflice  of  the  controller  proof  of  such  publica- 
tion, by  the  affidavit  of  the  publisher  of  such  newspaper,  his  foreman,  or  clerk, 
to  open  books  for  subscription  to  the  capital  stock  of  the  company  so  intended 
to  be  organized,  and  to  keep  the  same  open  until  the  full  amount  specified  in  the 
charter  is  subscribed ; or  in  case  the  business  of  such  company  is  proposed  to 
bo  conducted  on  the  plan  of  mutual  insurance,  then  to  open  books  to  receive 
propositions,  and  enter  into  agreements  in  the  manner  and  to  the  extent  speci- 
fied in  the  sixth  section  of  this  act. 

Sec.  8.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  any  company  organized  under  this  act,  to  invest 
its  capital,  or  the  funds  accumulated  in  the  course  of  its  business,  or  any  part 
thereof,  in  bonds  and  mortgages  on  unincumbered  real  estate  within  the  State 
of  New  York,  worth  fifty  per  cent  more  than  the  sum  loaned  thereon ; but  in 
such  valuation  farm  buildings  shall  not  be  estimated,  and  also  in  the  stocks  of 
this  State  or  of  the  United  States,  or  in  the  stocks  or  bonds  of  either  of  the  in- 
corporated cities  of  this  State,  which  shall  be  at  or  above  par  at  the  time  of  the 
investment,  and  to  lend  the  same  or  any  part  thereof,  on  the  security  of  such 
stocks  or  bonds,  or  upon  bonds  and  mortgages  as  aforesaid,  and  to  change  and 
re-invest  the  same  as  occasion  may  from  time  to  time  require ; but  any  surplus 
moneys  (over  and  above  the  capital  stock)  of  any  such  fire  and  inland  navigation 
insurance  companies,  or  of  any  fire  insurance  company  incorporated  under  any 
law  of  this  State,  may  be  invested  in  or  loaned  upon  the  pledge  of  the  stock, 
bonds,  or  other  evidences  of  indebtedness  of  any  institution  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  this  State,  except  their  own  stock ; provided,  always,  that  the  current 
market  value  of  such  stocks,  bonds,  or  other  evidences  of  indebtedness  shall  be 
a least  ten  per  cent  more  than  the  sum  so  loaned  thereon. 

Sec.  9.  No  company  organized  by  or  under  this  act,  shall  purchase,  hold,  or 
convey  real  estate,  excepting  for  the  purposes  and  in  the  manner  herein  set  forth, 
to  wit : — 

1.  Such  as  shall  be  requisite  for  its  convenient  accommodation  in  the  transac- 
tion of  its  business ; or, 

2.  Such  as  shall  have  been  mortgaged  to  it  in  good  faith,  by  way  of  security 
for  loans  previously  contracted,  or  for  moneys  due ; or, 

3.  Such  as  shall  have  been  conveyed  to  it  in  satisfaction  of  debts  previously 
contracted  in  their  legitimate  business,  or  for  moneys  due ; or, 

4.  Such  as  shall  have  been  purchased  at  sales  upon  judgments,  decrees  or 
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mortfrages  obtained  or  made  for  such  debts;  and  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any 
such  company  to  purchase,  hold,  or  convey  real  estate  in  any  other  case,  or  for 
any  other  purpose ; and  all  such  real  estate  as  may  be  acouired  as  aforesaid,  and 
which  shall  not  be  necessary  for  the  accommodation  of  such  company  in  the 
transaction  of  its  business,  shall  be  sold  and  disposed  of  within  five  years  after 
such  company  shall  have  acquired  title  thereto,  unless  the  company  shall  procure 
a certificate  from  the  controller  of  the  State,  that  the  interests  of  the  company 
will  suffer  materially  by  a forced  sale  thereof,  in  which  event  the  sale  may  be 
postponed  for  such  a period  as  the  controller  shall  direct  in  said  certificate ; and 
the  controller  may  also  give  such  certificate  and  extend  the  time  for  holding  real 
estate,  in  the  like  circumstances,  on  the  application  of  any  insurance  company 
heretofore  incorporated. 

Sec.  10.  The  charter  and  proof  of  publication  herein  required  to  be  filed  by 
eve^  such  company,  shall  be  examined  by  the  attorney  ^neral,  and  if  found 
conformable  to  this  act  and  not  inconsistent  with  the  constitution  or  laws  of  this 
State,  shall  be  certified  by  him  to  the  controller  of  the  State,  who  shall  there- 
upon cause  an  examination  to  be  made,  either  by  himself,  or  by  three  disinter- 
ested persons  specially  appointed  by  him  for  that  purpose,  who  shall  certify  un- 
der oath  that  the  capital  herein  required  of  the  company  named  in  the  charter 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  business  proposed  to  be  transacted  by  such  com- 
pany, has  been  paid  in  and  is  possessed  by  it  in  money,  or  in  such  stocks  and 
bonds  and  mortgages  as  are  required  by  the  eighth  section  of  this  act;  or  if  a 
mutual  company,  mat  it  has  received  and  is  in  actual  possession  of  the  capital, 
premiums,  or  bona  fide  engagements  of  insurance,  or  other  securities,  as  the  case 
may  be,  to  the  full  extent  and  of  the  value  required  by  the  sixth  section  of  this 
act ; and  the  name  and  the  residence  of  the  maker  of  each  premium  note  form- 
ing part  of  the  capital,  and  the  amount  of  such  note  shall  be  returned  to  the 
controller ; and  the  corporators  and  officers  of  such  company  shall  be  required 
to  certify  under  oath  that  the  capital  exhibited  to  those  persons  is  bona  fide  prop- 
erty of  the  company.  Such  certificate  shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  controller, 
who  shall  thereupon  deliver  to  such  company  a certified  copy  of  the  charter  and 
of  such  certificates,  which,  on  being  filed  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  county 
where  the  company  is  to  be  located,  shall  be  their  authority  to  commence  busi- 
ness and  issue  policies ; and  such  certified  copy  of  the  charter  and  of  said  cer- 
^cates  ma^  be  used  in  evidence  for  or  against  said  company  with  the  same  effect 
with  the  originals. 

Sec.  11.  The  corporators,  or  the  trustees  or  directors,  as  the  case  may  be,  of 
any  company  organized  under  this  act,  shall  have  power  to  make  such  by-laws 
not  inconsistent  with  the  consitution  or  laws  of  this  State,  as  ma^  be  deemed 
necessary  for  the  government  of  its  officers  and  the  conduct  of  its  affairs,  and 
the  same,  when  necessaiy,  to  alter  and  amend,  and  they  and  their  successors  may 
have  a common  seal,  and  may  change  and  alter  the  same  at  their  pleasure. 

Sec.  12.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  directors,  trustees,  or  managers  of  any 
such  company,  to  make  any  dividend  except  from  the  surplus  profits  arising  from 
their  business,  and  in  estimating  such  profits,  there  shall  be  reserved  therefrom 
a sum  equal  to  the  amount  of  premiums  unearned  on  risks  not  matured,  and 
also  all  sums  due  the  corporation  on  bonds  and  mortgages,  bonds,  stocks,  and 
book  accounts,  of  which  no  part  of  the  interest  or  principal  thereon  has 
been  paid  during  the  last  year,  and  for  which  foreclosure  or  suit  has  not  been 
commerced  for  collection,  or  which  after  judgment  obtained  thereon,  shall  have 
remained  more  than  two  years  unsatisfied,  and  on  which  interest  shall  not  have 
been  paid,  and  also  all  interest  due  or  accrued,  and  remaining  unpaid.  Any  divi- 
dend made  contrary  to  these  provisions  shall  subject  the  stockholders  receiving 
it  to  a joint  and  several  liability  to  the  creditors  of  such  company,  to  the  extent 
of  the  dividend. 

Sec.  13.  All  notes  deposited  with  an^  mutual  insurance  company  at  the  time 
of  its  organization,  as  provided  in  section  six,  shall  remain  as  security  for  all 
losses  and  claims  until  the  accumulation  of  the  profits,  invested  as  required  by 
the  eighth  section  of  this  act,  shall  equal  the  amount  of  cash  capital  required  to 
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be  possessed  by  stock  companies  organized  under  this  act,  the  liabflity  of  eacli 
note  decreasing  proportionately  as  the  profits  are  accnmulated ; but  any  note 
which  may  have  been  deposited  with  any  mutual  insurance  company  subsequent 
to  its  organization,  in  addition  to  the  cash  premium  on  any  insurance  effected 
with  such  company,  may,  at  the  expiration  of  the  time  of  such  insurance,  be  re- 
linquished and  given  up  to  the  maker  thereof,  or  his  representatives,  upon  his 
paying  the  proportion  of  all  losses  and  expenses  which  may  have  accrued  thereon 
during  such  term.  The  directors  or  trustees  of  any  such  company  shall  have 
the  right  to  determine  the  amount  of  the  note  to  be  given  in  addition  to  the  cash 
premium,  by  any  person  insuring  in  any  such  company ; but  in  no  case  shall  the 
note  be  more  than  five  times  the  whole  amount  of  the  cash  premium.  And  every 
person  effecting  insurance  in  any  mutual  company,  and  also  their  heirs,  executors, 
administrators,  and  assigns,  continuing  to  be  so  insured,  shall  thereby  become 
members  of  said  corporation  during  the  period  of  insurance,  and  shall  be  bound 
to  pay  for  losses  and  such  necessary  expenses  as  aforesaid,  accruing  in  and  to 
said  company,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  his  depasit  note  or  notes.  The 
directors  shall,  after  receiving  notice  of  any  loss  or  damage  by  fire  sustained  by 
any  member,  and  ascertaining  the  same,  or  after  the  rendition  of  any  judgment 
against  said  company  for  loss  or  damage,  settle  and  determine  the  sums  to  be 
paid  by  the  several  members  thereof  as  their  respective  portion  of  such  loss,  and 
publish  the  same  in  such  manner  as  they  shall  see  fit,  or  as  the  by-laws  shall 
nave  prescribed ; and  the  sum  to  be  paid  by  each  member  shall  always  be  in  pro- 
portion to  the  original  amount  of  his  deposit  note  or  notes,  and  shall  be  paid  to 
the  officers  of  the  company  within  thirty  days  next  after  the  publication  of  said 
notice.  And  if  any  member  shall,  for  the  space  of  thirty  days  after  the  publica- 
tion of  said  notice,  and  after  personal  demand  for  payment  shall  have  been  made, 
neglect  or  refuse  to  pay  the  sum  assessed  upon  him  as  his  proportion  of  any  loss 
as  aforesaid,  in  such  case  the  directors  may  sue  for  and  recover  the  whole  amount 
of  his  deposit  note  or  notes,  with  costs  of  suit,  but  execution  shall  only  issue 
for  assessments  and  costs  as  they  accrue,  and  every  such  execution  shall  be  ac- 
companied by  a list  of  the  losses  for  which  the  assessment  is  made.  If  the 
whole  amount  of  deposit  notes  shall  be  insufficient  to  pay  the  loss  occasioned 
by  any  fire  or  fires,  in  such  case  the  sufferers  insured  by  the  said  company  shall 
receive  toward  making  good  their  respective  losses,  a proportional  share  of  the 
whole  amount  of  said  notes  according  to  the  sums  by  them  respectively  insured ; 
but  no  member  shall  ever  be  required  to  pay  for  any  loss  occasioned  by  fire  or 
inland  navigation,  more  than  the  whole  amount  of  his  deposit  note. 

Sec.  14.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  any  mutual  insurance  company  established  in 
conformity  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  to  unite  a cash  capital  to  any  extent, 
as  an  additional  security  to  its  members,  over  and  above  iheir  cash  premiums 
and  premium  notes ; provided,  that  such  cash  capital  shall  not  be  less  than  thirty 
thousand  dollars,  and  which  additional  cash  capital  shall  be  loaned  and  investea 
as  provided  in  the  eighth  section  of  this  act ; and  the  company  may  allow  an  in- 
terest on  such  cash  capital,  and  a participation  in  its  profits,  and  prescribe  the  li- 
ability of  the  owner  or  owners  thereof,  to  share  in  the  losses  of  the  company, 
and  such  cash  capital  shall  be  liable  as  the  capital  stock  of  the  company,  in  the 
payment  of  its  debts ; provided,  that  such  cash  capital  shall  in  all  cases  be  paid 
in  at  the  organization  of  the  company,  and  satisfactory  evidence  of  that  fact  fur- 
nished to  the  controller.  Any  existing  joint-stock  fire  insurance  company,  and 
any  company  formed  under  this  law  may,  (the  written  consent  of  the  holders  of 
three-fourths  in  amount  of  the  stock  first  being  had,)  permit  the  insured  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  profits  of  the  business  of  such  company,  and  provide  how  for  any 
scrip  issued  to  the  insured  for  such  profits  shall  be  liable  for  the  losses  to  be 
sustained,  and  any  company  so  doing,  whenever  an  amount  not  less  than  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  has  been  accumulated  and  scrip  so  issued  therefor,  may, 
with  the  written  consent  of  the  holders  of  three-fourths  in  amount  of  the  stock, 
pay  off  and  cancel  an  amount  of  the  original  cash  capital  equal  to  one-half  of 
the  accumulated  profits,  and  so  may  continue  from  time  to  time  until  the  whole 
amount  of  the  original  cash  capital  is  paid  off:  provided,  that  before  any  portion 
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of  such  capital  stock  shall  be  so  paid  off,  proof  shall  be  exhibited  to  the  con- 
troller that  an  amount  of  accumulated  profits  has  been  realized,  scrip  issued 
therefor,  and  the  investments  made  thereof,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the 
eighth  section  of  this  act,  at  least  equal  to  double  the  amount  so  desired  to  be 
paid  off  and  canceled,  and  the  con^oller  shall  also  certify  tliat  he  is  first  satis- 
fied with  such  proof. 

Sec.  15.  Every  fire  and  inland  navigation  insurance  company  hereinafter  or- 
ganized, shall,  if  it  be  a mutual  company,  embody  the  word  “ mutual  ” in  its 
title,  which  shall  appear  on  the  firat  page  of  every  policy  and  renewal  receipt ; 
and  every  company  doing  business  as  a cash  stock  company  shall,  upon  the  face 
of  its  policy  in  some  suitable  manner,  express  that  such  policy  is  a stock  policy. 

Sec.  16.  Suits  at  law  may  be  maintained  by  any  corporation  formed  under 
this  act,  against  any  of  its  members  or  stockholders  for  any  cause  relating  to  the 
business  of  such  corporation,  and  also  suits  at  law  may  be  prosecuted  and  main- 
tained by  any  member  or  stockholder  against  such  corporations  for  any  losses 
which  may  nave  accrued,  if  payment  is  withheld  more  than  thirty  days  after 
such  losses  shall  have  become  due ; and  any  member  or  stockholder,  not  indi- 
vidually a party  to  such  suits,  may  be  a witness  therein. 

Sec.  17.  The  trustees  and  corporators  of  any  company  organized  under  this 
act,  and  those  entitled  to  a participation  of  the  profits  of  such  company,  shall  be 
jointly  and  severally  liable  for  all  debts  or  responsibilities  of  such  company,  until 
the  whole  amount  of  the  capital  of  such  company  shall  have  been  paid  in  and  a 
certificate  thereof  recorded  as  hereinbefore  provided.  Notes  taken  in  advance 
of  premiums  under  this  act,  are  not  to  be  considered  debts  of  the  company  in 
determining  whether  a company  is  insolvent,  but  are  to  be  regarded  as  assets  of 
the  company. 

Sec.  18.  Any  existing  joint-stock  fire  insurance  company  heretofore  incor- 
porated under  the  laws  of  this  State,  and  any  company  organized  under  this  act, 
may  at  any  time  within  two  years  previous  to  the  termination  of  its  charter,  af- 
ter giving  notice  at  least  once  a week  for  six  weeks  successively,  in  a newspaper 
published  in  the  county  where  such  company  is  located,  of  such  intentions,  and 
with  a declaration  under  its  corporate  seal,  signed  by  its  president  and  two-thirds 
of  its  directors,  of  their  desire  for  such  extension,  extend  the  term  of  its  orig- 
inal charter  to  the  time  specified  in  the  twenty-sixth  section  of  this  act,  by  alter- 
ing and  amending  the  same,  so  as  to  accord  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and 
filing  a copy  of  such  amended  charter,  with  the  declaration  aforesaid,  in  the  office 
of  the  controller ; whereupon  the  same  proceedings  shall  be  had  as  are  required 
in  the  tenth  section  of  this  act ; and  any  mutual  insurance  company  heretofore 
incorporated  under  the  laws  of  this  State,  or  organized  under  this  act,  may,  with 
the  consent  of  two-thirds  of  the  corporators  or  members  thereof,  and  the  unan- 
imous consent  of  the  trustees  or  directors  of  such  company,  unless  otherwise 
provided  in  the  charter  expressed  in  writing,  after  having  given  notice  once  a 
week  for  six  weeks  of  their  intentions  in  the  State  paper,  and  in  a newspaper 
published  in  the  county  where  such  company  is  located,  become  a joint-stock 
company,  by  conforming  its  charter  to,  and  otherwise  proceeding  in  accordance 
with  this  act ; and  every  company  so  extended  or  changed  shall  come  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  it  had  been  incorporated  orig- 
inally under  this  act 

Sec.  19.  Any  existing  fire  insurance  company,  and  any  company  formed  under 
this  law,  may,  at  any  time,  increase  the  amount  of  its  capital  stock,  after  notice 
given  once  a week  for  six  weeks,  in  the  state  paper  and  in  any  newspaper  pub- 
lished in  the  county  where  such  company  is  located,  of  such  intentions,  with  the 
written  consent  of  three-fourths  in  amount  of  its  stockholders;  unless  otherwise 
provided  in  its  charter,  or  if  a mutual  company,  with  the  unanimous  consent  of 
its  trustees,  (unless  otherwise  provided  in  its  charter,)  by  altering  or  amending 
their  charter  in  this  respect,  and  filing  a copy  of  their  charter  so  amended,  to- 
gether with  a declaration  under  its  corporate  seal,  signed  by  its  president  and  di- 
rectors, of  their  desire  so  to  do,  with  such  written  cousent  of  three-fourths  in 
amount  of  its  stockholders,  or  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  trustees  as  afore- 
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raid  to  such  increase  in  the  office  of  the  controller,  and  upon  the  same  proceed- 
ings being  had  as  are  required  by  the  tenth  section  of  this  act. 

Sec.  20.  Such  companies  as  may  have  been  incorporated  or  extended  under 
the  “ Act  to  provide  for  the  incorporation  of  insurance  companies,’*  passed  April 
loth,  1849,  are  hereby  brought  under  all  the  provisions  of  this  act,  except  that 
their  capitals  may  continue  of  the  amounts  named  in  their  respective  charters 
during  the  existing  term  thereof,  and  are  also  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  grant- 
ed by  said  charters. 

Sec.  21.  All  companies  incorporated  or  extended  under  this  act,  shall  be 
deemed  and  taken  to  be  bodies  corporate  and  politic  in  fact  and  in  name,  and 
shall  be  subject  to  all  the  provisions  of  the  revised  statutes,  and  acts  supplemen- 
tal thereto,  in  relation  to  corporations  so  far  as  the  same  are  applicable. 

Sec.  22.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  president  or  vice-president  and  secretary 
of  each  company  organized  under  this  act  or  incorporated  under  any  law  of  this 
State,  annually,  on  the  first  day  of  January,  or  within  one  month  thereafter,  to 
prepare,  under  their  own  oath,  and  deposit  in  the  office  of  the  controller  of  this 
State,  a statement  of  the  condition  of  such  company  on  the  thirty-first  day  of 
December,  then  next  preceding,  exhibiting  the  following  facts  and  items,  and  in 
the  following  form,  namely : 

Fibst.  The  amount  of  capital  stock  of  the  company. 

Second.  The  property  or  assets  held  by  the  company,  specifying, 

1.  The  value,  or  nearly  as  may  be,  of  the  real  estate  held  by  such  company. 

2.  The  amount  of  cash  on  hand  and  deposited  in  the  banks  to  the  credit  of  the 
company,  specifying  in  what  banks  the*  same  are  deposited. 

3.  The  amount  of  cash  in  hands  of  agents  and  in  course  of  transmission. 

4.  The  amount  of  loans  secured  by  bonds  and  mortgages,  constituting  the  first 
lien  on  real  estate,  on  which  there  shall  be  less  than  one  year’s  interest  due  or 
owing. 

5.  The  amount  of  loans  on  which  interest,  shall  not  have  been  paid  within  one 
year  previous  to  such  statement. 

6.  The  amount  due  the  company  on  which  judgments  have  been  obtained. 

7.  The  amount  of  stocks  of  this  State,  of  the  United  States,  of  any  incorpo- 
rated city  of  this  State,  and  of  any  other  stocks  owned  by  the  company,  specify- 
ing the  amount,  number  of  shares,  and  par  and  market  value  of  each  l^d  of 
stock. 

8.  The  amount  of  stocks  held  thereby,  os  collateral  security  for  loans,  with  the 
amount  loaned  on  each  kind  of  stock,  its  par  value  and  market  value. 

9.  The  amount  of  assessments  on  stock  or  premium  notes  paid  and  unpaid. 

10.  The  amount  of  interest  actually  due  and  unpaid. 

11.  The  amount  of  premium  notes  on  hand  on  which  policies  are  issued. 
Third.  The  liabilities  of  such  company,  specifying, 

1.  The  amount  of  losses  due  and  yet  unpaid. 

2.  The  amount  of  claims  for  losses  resisted  by  the  company. 

3.  The  amount  of  losses  incurred  during  the  year,  including  those  claimed  and 
not  yet  due,  and  of  those  reported  to  the  company  upon  which  no  action  has 
been  taken. 

4.  The  amount  of  dividends  declared  and  due,  and  remaining  unpaid. 

6.  The  amount  of  dividends  (either  cash  or  script)  declared  out  not  yet  due. 

6.  The  amount  of  money  borrowed,  and  security  given  for  the  payment  thereof. 

7.  The  amount  of  all  other  existing  claims  against  the  company. 

Fourth.  The  income  of  the  company  during  the  preceding  year,  specifying, 

1.  The  amount  of  cash  premiums  received. 

2.  The  amount  of  notes  received  for  premiums. 

3.  The  amount  of  interest  money  received. 

4.  The  amount  of  income  received  from  other  sources. 

Fifth.  The  expenditures  daring  the  preceding  year,  specifying, 

1.  The  amount  of  losses  paid  daring  the  year,  stating  how  much  of  theaame 
accrued  prior,  and  how  much  subsequent  to  the  date  of  the  preceding  statement, 
and  the  amount  at  which  such  losses  were  estimated  in  such  preceding  statement. 
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2.  The  amount  of  dividends  paid  daringr  the  year. 

3.  The  amount  of  expenses  paid  during  the  year,  including  commissions  and 
fees  to  agents  and  officers  of  the  company. 

4.  The  amount  paid  in  tixes. 

5.  The  amount  of  nil  other  payments  and  expenditures. 

The  statement  of  any  company,  the  capital  of  which  is  composed  in  whole  or 
in  part  of  notes,  shall,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing,  exhibit  the  amount  of  notes 
originally  forming  the  capital,  and  also  what  proportion  of  said  notes  is  still  held 
by  such  company,  and  considered  capiuil.  The  statement  herein  provided  for 
shall  be  in  lieu  of  any  or  all  statements  now  re^Juired  by  any  existing  law  or 
provision.  Every  fire  insurance  company  orgjinized  under  any  law  of  this  State, 
failing  to  make  and  deposit  such  statement,  shall  be  subject  to  the  penalty  of  five 
hundred  dollars,  and  an  additional  five  hundred  dollars  for  every  month  that  such 
company  shall  continue  thereafter  to  transact  any  business  of  insurance. 

It  shall  be  the  duly  of  the  controller  to  cause  to  be  prepared  and  furnished 
to  each  of  the  companies  and  to  the  attorneys  of  companies  incorporated  by 
other  states  and  foreign  governments,  printed  forms  of  the  statement  required  by 
this  act,  and  he  may,  from  time  to  time,  make  such  changes  in  the  form  of  such 
statements  as  shall  seem  to  him  best  adapt'd  to  elicit  from  the  companies  a true 
exhibit  of  their  condition  in  respect  to  the  several  points  herein  before  enu- 
merated. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  controller  to  canse  the  information  contained  in 
the  stitements  required  by  this  section  to  be  arranged  in  a tabular  form,  and  pre- 
pare the  same  in  a single  document  for  printing,  which  he  shall  communicate  to 
the  legislature  annually. 

Sec.  23.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  fire  insurance  company  incorporated  by 
any  other  state  of  the  United  States,  or  by  any  foreign  government,  directly  or 
indirectly  to  Uike  risks  or  transact  any  business  of  insurance  in  this  State,  unless 
possessed  of  the  amount  of  actual  capital  required  of  similar  companies  formed 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  any  such  company  desiring  to  trunsa’t  any 
such  business  as  aforesaid  by  an  agent  or  agents  in  this  State,  shall  first  appoint 
un  attorney  in  this  State,  on  whom  process  of  law  can  be  served,  and  file  in  the 
office  of  the  controller  of  this  State  a certified  copy  of  the  vote  or  resolution 
of  the  directors  appointing  such  attorney,  which  appointment  shall  continue  until 
another  attorney  be  substituted,  and  also  a certified  copy  of  their  charter,  to- 
gether with  a statement  under  the  oath  of  the  president  or  vice-president,  and  sec- 
retary of  llie  company,  for  which  he  or  they  may  act,  stilling  the  name  of  the 
company,  and  place  where  located ; the  amount  of  its  capital,  with  a detailed 
stiitemeiit  of  its  assets,  showing  the  amount  of  cash  on  hand,  in  bank,  or  in  the 
hands  of  agents;  the  amount  of  real  estate,  and  how  much  the  same  is  encum- 
bered by  mortgage;  the  number  of  shares  of  stock  of  every  kind  owned  by  the 
company,  the  par  and  market  value  of  the  same;  amount  loaned  on  bond  and 
mortgage;  the  amount  loaned  on  other  security,  stating  the  kind,  and  the  amount 
loaned  on  each,  and  the  estimated  value  of  the  whole  amount  of  such  securities; 
any  other  assets  or  property  of  the  company,  also  stating  the  indebtedness  of  the 
company,  the  amount  of  losses  adjusted  and  unpaid,  the  amount  incurred  and  in 
process  of  adjustment,  the  amount  resisted  by  the  compiiny  as  illegal  and  fraudu- 
lent, and  any  other  claims  existing  against  the  company,  also  a copy  of  the  last 
annual  report,  if  any  made  under  any  law  of  the  state  by  which  such  company 
Wiis  incorporated;  and  no  agent  shall  be  allowed  to  transact  business  for  any 
company  whose  capital  is  impaired  to  the  extent  of  twenty  per  cent  thereof,  while 
such  deficiency  shall  continue ; and  any  agent  for  any  company  incorpora^d  by 
any  foreign  government,  shall,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing,  furnish  evidence  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  controller,  that  such  company  has  invested  in  securities 
of  a similar  character  as  required  of  compnies  organized  under  this  act,  an 
amount  equal  to  the  capital  required  by  section  six,  of  companies  organized  un- 
der this  net ; and  that  such  securities  and  investments  are  held  in  trust  by  citizens 
of  the  United  States  for  the  benefit  and  security  of  such  as  may  eifect  insurance 
with  him  or  them;  nor  shall  it  be  lawful  for  any  agent  or  agents  to  act  for  any 
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company  or  companies  referred  to  in  this  section,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  taking 
risks  or  transacting  the  business  of  fire  or  inland  navigation  insurance  in  this 
State,  without  procuring  from  the  controller  a certificate  of  authority  stating 
that  such  company  has  complied  with  all  the  requisitions  of  this  act  which  apply 
to  such  companies,  and  the  name  of  the  attorney  appointed  to  act  for  the  com- 
pany ; a certified  copy  of  such  certificate  of  authority  with  statement  must  be 
filed  by  the  agent  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  every  county  where  such  company 
has  agents,  and  shall  be  published  in  the  paper  in  which  the  state  notices  are  re- 
quired to  be  inserted,  four  successive  times  after  the  filing  of  such  statement  as 
aforesaid,  and  within  thirty  days  thereafter  proof  of  such  publication  by  the  affi- 
davit of  the  publisher  of  such  newspaper,  his  foreman,  or  clerk,  shall  be  filed  in 
the  office  of  the  controller.  The  statements  and  evidences  of  investment  re- 
quired by  this  section,  shall  be  renewed  from  year  to  year,  with  an  additional 
statement  of  the  amount  of  premiums  received  and  losses  incurred  in  this  State 
during  the  preceding  year,  so  long  as  such  agency  continues;  and  the  controller, 
on  being  satisfied  that  the  capital,  securities  and  investments  remain  secure,  as  at 
first,  shall  furnish  a renewal  of  his  certificates  as  aforesaid,  and  the  agent  or 
agents  obtaining  such  certificates  shall  file  the  same,  together  with  a certified 
copy  of  statements  and  affidavits  on  which  it  was  obtained  or  renewed,  in  the  of- 
fice of  the  clerk  of  the  county  in  which  such  agency  shall  be  established,  within 
the  month  of  January.  But  the  attorney,  agent,  or  agents  of  any  company  in- 
corporated by  any  foreign  government  may  furnish  and  file  such  statements  and 
evidences  ns  aforesaid,  within  the  months  of  January  and  February  in  each  year, 
and  publish  the  same  as  hereinbefore  provided.  Any  violation  of  any  of  the 
proxisions  of  this  section  shall  subject  the  party  violating,  to  a penalty  of  five 
hundred  dollars  for  each  violation,  and  of  the  additional  sum  of  one  hundred  dol- 
lars for  each  month  during  which  any  such  agent  shall  neglect  to  make  such  pub- 
lication or  to  file  such  affidavits  as  are  herein  required.  Every  agent  of  any  fire 
insurance  company  shall,  in  all  advertisements  of  such  agency,  publish  the  loca- 
tion of  the  company,  giving  the  name  of  the  city,  town  or  village,  in  which  the 
company  is  located,  and  the  state  or  government  under  the  laws  of  which  it  is 
organized. 

The  term  agent  or  agents,  used  in  this  section,  shall  include  an  acknowledged 
agent  or  surveyor,  or  any  other  person  or  persons,  who  shall,  in  any  manner,  aid 
in  transacting  the  insurance  business  of  any  insurance  company  not  incorporated 
by  the  laws  of  this  State. 

Sec.  24.  It  shall  be  the  doty  of  the  controller,  whenever  he  shall  deem  it 
expedient  so  to  do,  to  appoint  one  or  more  persons,  not  officers  of  any  fire  insu- 
rance company  doing  business  in  this  State,  to  examine  into  the  affairs  of  any  fire 
insurance  company  incorporated  in  this  State,  or  doing  business  by  its  agents  in 
this  State ; and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  officers  or  agents  of  any  such  compa- 
ny doing  business  in  this  State,  to  cause  their  books  to  be  opened  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  person  or  persons  so  appointed,  and  otherwise  to  facilitate  such  ex- 
amination so  far  as  it  may  be  in  their  poWer  to  do ; and  for  that  purpose,  the 
controller,  or  person  or  persons  so  appointed  by  him,  shall  have  power  to  ex- 
amine under  oath,  the  oflScers  and  agents  of  any  company  relative  to  the  busi- 
ness of  said  company;  and  when  the  controller  shall  deem  it  for  the  interest 
of  the  public  so  to  do,  he  shall  publish  the  result  of  such  investigation  in  one  or 
more  papers  in  this  State;  and  w'henever  it  shall  appear  to  the  controller,  from 
such  examination,  that  the  assets  of  any  company,  incorporated  in  this  State,  are 
insufficient  to  justify  the  continuance  in  business  of  any  such  company,  he  may 
direct  the  officers  thereof  to  require  the  stockholders  to  pay  in  the  amount  of 
such  deficiency  within  such  period  as  he  may  designate  in  such  requisition,  or  he 
shall  communicate  the  fact  to  the  attorney  general,  whose  duty  it  shall  then  be- 
come to  apply  to  the  Supreme  Court  for  an  order  requiring  them  to  show  cause 
why  the  business  of  such  company  should  not  be  closed,  and  the  court  shall 
thereupon  proceed  to  hear  the  allegations  and  proofs  of  the  respective  parties; 
and  in  case  it  shall  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  said  court  that  the  assets  and 
funds  of  the  said  company  are  not  sufficient  as  aforesaid,  or  that  the  interests  of 
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the  public  so  require,  the  said  court  shnll  decree  a dissolution  of  said  company, 
and  a dintribution  of  its  effects.  The  Supreme  Court  shall  have  power  to  refer 
the  application  of  the  attorney  general  to  a referee  to  inquire  into  and  report  up- 
on the  facts  stated  therein.  Any  company  receiving  the  aforesaid  requisition 
from  the  controller,  shall  forthwith  call  upon  its  stockholders  for  such  amounts 
as  will  make  its  capital  equal  to  tlie  amount  fixed  by  the  charter  of  said  com- 
pany, and  in  case  any  stockholder  of  such  company  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  pay 
the  amount  so  called  for,  after  notice  personally  given  or  by  advertisement,  in 
such  time  and  manner  as  the  controller  shall  approve,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
said  company  to  require  the  return  of  the  original  certificate  of  stock  held  by 
such  stockholder,  and  in  lieu  thereof  to  issue  new  certificates  for  such  number  of 
shares  ns  the  said  stockholder  may  be  entitled  to  in  the  proportion  that  the  as- 
certained value  of  the  funds  of  the  said  company  may  be  A>und  to  bear  to  the 
original  capital  of  the  said  company  ; the  value  of  such  shares  for  which  new 
certificates  shall  be  issued,  to  be  ascertained  under  the  direction  of  the  con- 
troller, and  the  company  paying  for  the  fractional  parts  of  shares;  and  it  shall  be 
lawful  fur  the  directors  of  such  company  to  create  new  stock  and  dispose  of  the 
same,  and  to  issue  new  certificates  therefor,  to  an  amount  sufficient  to  make  up 
the  original  capit4il  of  the  company.  And  it  is  hereby  declared  that  in  the  event 
of  any  additional  looses  accruing  upon  new  risks  ttken  after  the  expiration  of  the 
period  limited  by  the  controller,  in  the  aforesaid  requisition  for  the  filling  up  of 
the  deficiency  in  the  capital  of  such  company,  and  before  said  deficiency  shall 
have  been  made  up,  the  directors  shall  be  individually  liable  to  the  extent  thereo£ 
And  if,  upon  such  examination,  it  shall  uppe^ir  to  the  controller  that  the  assets 
of  any  company  chartered  on  the  plan  of  mutual  insurance  under  this  act,  are  in- 
sufficient to  justify  the  continuance  of  such  company  in  business,  it  shall  be  his 
duty  to  proceed  in  relation  to  such  company  in  the  same  manner  as  is  herein  re- 
quired in  regard  to  joint  stock  companies,  and  the  trustees  or  directors  of  such 
company  are  hereby  made  personally  liable  for  any  losses  which  may  be  sustained 
upon  risks  taken  a(\er  the  expiration  of  the  period  limited  by  the  controller  for 
tlie  filling  up  the  deficiency  in  the  capital,  and  before  such  deficiency  shall  have 
been  made  up.  Any  transfer  of  the  stock  of  any  comp.iny  organized  under  this 
act,  made  during  the  pending  of  any  such  investigation,  shall  not  release  the 
party  making  the  transfer  from  his  liability  for  the  losses  whiqh  may  have  accrued 
previous  to  the  transfer.  And  whenever  it  shall  appear  to  the  controller  from 
the  report  of  the  person  or  persons  appointed  by  him,  that  the  affairs  of  any  com- 
pany not  incorporated  by  the  laws  of  this  State,  are  in  an  unsound  condition,  he 
shall  revoke  the  certificates  granted  in  behalf  of  such  company,  and  shall  cause 
a notification  thereof  to  be  published  in  the  state  paper  for  four  weeks,  and  the 
agent  or  agents  of  such  company  is,  after  such  notice,  required  to  discontinue  the 
issuing  of  any  new  policy,  and  the  renewal  of  any  previously  issued. 

ISec.  26.  Every  penalty  provided  for  by  this  act  shall  be  sued  for  and  recov- 
ered in  the  name  of  the  people,  by  the  district  attorney  of  the  county  in  which 
the  company  or  the  agent  or  agents  so  violating  shall  be  situated,  and  one-half  of 
the  said  penalty,  when  recovered,  shall  be  paid  into  the  treasury  of  said  county, 
and  the  other  half  to  the  informer  of  such  violation ; and  in  the  case  of  non-pay- 
ment of  such  penalty,  the  party  so  offending  shall  be  liable  to  imprisonment  for 
a period  not  exceeding  six  months,  in  the  discretion  of  any  court  having  cogni- 
zance thereof. 

Sec.  26.  All  companies  incorporated  or  extended  under  this  act,  may  providb 
in  their  charters  for  not  more  than  thirty  years  duration,  but  the  legislature  may 
at  any  time  alter,  amend  or  repeal  this  act,  and  provide  for  the  closing  up  of  the 
business  and  affairs  of  any  company  formed  under  it.  Nothing  herein  conUiined 
shall  be  construed  to  prevent  subsequent  extensions  of  the  charters  of  compa- 
nies organized  or  extended  under  this  act 

Sec.  27.  There  shall  be  paid  by  every  association,  company,  or  agent,  to  whom 
this  act  shall  apply,  the  following  fees  to  be  appropriated  towards  paying  the  ex- 
penses of  executing  said  act : For  filing  the  declaration  required  by  the  third  sec- 
tion, the  certified  copy  of  the  charter  required  by  The  twent,y-third  section,  for  the 
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Mpers  required  by  the  eighteenth  or  nineteenth  sections,  the  sum  of  twenty  dol- 
lars; for  filing  the  annual  statement,  five  dollars;  for  every  certificate  of  agency, 
one  dollar.  And  all  declarations,  charters  or  other  papers  relating  to  fire  and  in- 
land navigation  insurance  companies  now  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  secreUiry  of 
state  shall  be  transferred  to  the  office  of  the  controller,  who  shall  furnish,  on 
payment  of  the  usual  fees,  all  certificates  in  relation  thereto,  as  if  the  same  had 
been  originally  filed  in  his  office.  Every  county  clerk  shall  demand  and  receive 
for  every  paper  filed  in  his  office  under  this  act,  the  sum  of  ten  cents,  to  be  ac- 
counted for  and  paid  over  to  the  county  treasury  as  provided  by  law  with  regard 
to  other  fees. 

Sec.  28.  So  much  of  the  act  entitled  “An  act  to  provide  for  the  incorporation 
of  insurance  companies,”  passed  April  10,  1849  as  relates  to  fire  and  inland  navi- 
gation insurance,  is  hereby  repealed ; but  such  repeal  shall  not  affect  any  compa- 
nies organized  under  the  said  act. 

Sec.  29.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately,  except  that  those  companies 
whose  offi^rs  or  agents  have  complied  with  the  law  of  eighteen  hundred  and 
forty-nine,  in  making  and  publishing  their  respective  statements,  shall  be  permit- 
ted to  continue  to  transact  the  business  of  insurance,  without  further  statement, 
until  the  thirty-first  day  of  January,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-four. 
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XHCaiABBl)  BXCTTBMBirr  IS  THB  HOSKT  MARKKT— WITH  AH  BXPLARATIOH  Of  XT8  CAUIBf— IHQVXaX 
XHTO  THB  COHMKCTIOM  BBTWKBH  THE  COURIB  OF  THE  BANKS  AND  THE  CONVCL8IONB  IK  TRADE 
—SUMMARY  STATEMENT  OF  THB  BANKS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES— PRIVATE  BANKING  HOUSES — 
BANK  RETURNS  IN  NEW  YORK— CASH  REVENUE  OF  THB  UNITED  STATES,  AND  PROPOSAI.S  FOR 
REDEEMING  PART  OF  THE  NATIONAL  DEBT- RECEIPTS  AND  COINAGE  OF  GOLD  FOR  JULY- IM* 
PORTS  AT  NEW  YORK  FOR  JULY  AND  SINCE  JANUARY  IST— CAUSE  AND  EFFECT  OF  THE  INCRB^- 
BD  IMPORTS — IMPORTS  OF  DRY  GOODS  FOR  JULY  AND  SINCE  JANUARY  IST,  FOR  FOUR  YEARS — 
BXPORTS  FROM  NEW  YORK  FOR  JULY  AND  SINCE  JANUARY  1 ST— EXPORTS  OF  LEADING  ARTICLEB 
OF  DOMESTIC  PRODUCE  FROM  NEW  YORK,  AND  FROM  ALL  DOMESTIC  PORTS. 

The  increased  activity  in  monetary  affairs,  which  we  anticipated  in  our  last, 
has  been  realized.  It  was  speedily  followed,  if  not  actually  introduced,  by  a 
partial  panic  among  stock  operators  and  other  speculators,  and  has  been  attend- 
ed, in  all  of  the  principal  markets,  with  more  excitement  than  has  been  previous* 
ly  witnessed  for  a twelvemonth.  At  New  York  several  causes  contributed  to 
hasten  the  pressure.  The  imports  have  been  very  large,  and  the  demand  for 
cash  duties  absorbed  a large  amount  of  capital.  The  works  of  internal  improve- 
ment have  drawn  considerable  capital  from  the  seaboard,  which  could  be  poorly 
spared  at  such  a crisis.  An  unprecedented  amount  of  fancy  and  investment 
stocks,  bonds,  and  other  similar  securities,  were  held  by  speculators,  but  subject 
to  call  loans  for  which  they  were  hypothecated.  A large  portion  of  the  heavy 
capitalists  and  moneyed  men  were  absent  in  the  country,  and  there  was  but  little 
floating  capital  subject  to  a sudden  demand.  The  increased  anxiety  among  bor- 
rowers resulting  from  these  combined  influences  was  brought  to  a focus  by  the 
flurry  among  the  banks,  occasioned  by  the  demand  for  a weekly  statement  of  the 
average  amount  for  the  previous  six  days  of  their  loans  and  discounts,  deposits, 
specie,  and  circulation.  This  demand,  authorized  by  the  Legislature,  could  not 
be  resisted.  It  cut  at  once  at  the  root  of  all  the  kiting  which  had  been  practised 
during  the  last  two  years  by  those  institutions  who  pretended  to  lend,  but  were 
in  fact  borrowers  of  qipital.  It  has  offended  some  who  had  no  need  of  such  a 
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requirement,  but  who  will  in  the  end  see  both  its  justice  and  utility.  It  hat 
brought  about  daily  settlements  among  the  city  banks,  a measure  often  urged, 
but  never  before  unanimously  adopted.  Now  each  bank  has  possession  of  its 
means  and  of  such  deposits  as  it  can  obtain  from  bona  fide  customers,  and  is 
limited  to  the  business  it  can  thus  legitimately  obtain.  The  four  items  required, 
as  an  exhibit  of  the  condition  of  the  bank,  are  of  less  value  than  generally  sup- 
posed ; but  the  influence  of  tlie  requisition  upon  the  actual  condition  of  the 
bank  has  not  been  overrated.  Under  the  operation  of  the  causes  alluded  to,  the 
street  rates  of  interest  have  been  quite  irregular,  but  have  ranged  mostly  from  9 
to  12  per  cent  per  annum  for  prime  business  paper.  ^ 

At  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore,  the  pressure  in  the  money  market 
originated  in  part  from  their  intimate  connection  with  New  York,  and  in  part  ' 
from  local  causes.  The  excitement  in  each  of  these  cities  has  been  less  than  in  * 
New  York,  and  the  stringency  has  been  unaccompanied  by  the  panic  felt  in  the 
last  named  place. 

At  New  Orleans  the  excitement  has  been  from  quite  another  cause.  The 
Yellow  Fever  has  prevailed  there  to  an  extent  unknown  for  many  years,  and  the 
moveable  population  have  mostly  fled,  leaving  the  city  a desolation.  All  regular 
commercial  business  has  been  suspended,  and  even  when  the  epidemic  has  aba- 
ted, and  the  inhabitants  have  returned,  it  will  take  some  time  to  reinstate  the 
trade  in  its  old  channels. 

The  great  losses  occasioned  by  this  pressure  in  the  money  market,  although 
they  have  fallen  chiefly  upon  speculators  and  stock  operators,  have,  nevertheless, 
suggested  among  all  classes  of  the  commercial  community  some  serious  ques- 
tions in  regard  to  the  present  management  of  the  moneyed  institutions  of  this 
country.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  panic  was  immediately  brought 
on  by  a sudden  contraction  of  their  loans  by  the  banking  institutions  of  New 
York  and  other  cities.  But  had  the  banks  no  agency  in  preparing  the  mine, 
which  all  agree  they  were  instrumental  in  exploding  ? We  do  not  mean  to 
charge  the  managers  of  these  institutions,  as  some  do,  with  bringing  on  the  cri- 
sis for  the  express  purpose  of  depressing  stocks  that  they  might  profit  by  judicious 
purchases  at  a low  rate;  but  we  wish  to  inquire,  if  in  their  anxiety  to  secure 
large  dividends  they  have  not  contributed  to  the  evil  which  they  subsequently 
attempted  to  correct  ? The  course  pursued  by  the  majority  of  the  banks  may 
be  too  deep  for  ordinary  comprehension,  but,  as  flir  as  we  can  judge,  there  seems 
to  be  a total  want  of  system  in  their  general  management.  There  are  pointed  excep- 
tions to  this  rule,  but  the  few  who  pursue  a judicious  course  are  mostly  foiled  in 
their  efforts  at  regularity  by  the  measures  of  the  rest.  The  banks  certainly,  in 
times  of  expansion,  presume  too  much  upon  their  accidental  capital,  and  exhaust 
their  resources  too  closely.  Then  they  commence  a contraction,  not  gradual 
like  the  expansion,  but  sudden  and  oppressive.  They  attempt  to  regulate  the 
foreign  trade  too  much,  and  always  at  the  wrong  time.  They  will  grant  every 
facility  to  the  importer,  until  he  has  given  out  his  orders,  and  then  when  the 
goods  are  arriving  freely,  and  he  needs  all  their  help  to  pay  the  duties  and  make 
up  his  remittances,  they  shut  up  their  accommodations  under  the  plea  of  a whole- 
some restriction  of  an  excessive  importation.  We  have  begun  to  doubt  whether 
the  whole  system  of  loans  on  call  is  not  a nuisance  which  should  be  abated.  If 
the  banks  should  keep  a reserve  fund  for  a sudden  call,  let  them  keep  it  to  them- 
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selves.  They  lend  it  “ subject  to  call  ” and  in  calling  for  it  shake  commercial 
credit  to  its  center.  The  floating  capital  thus  loaned  is  almost  wholly  used  for 
purposes  of  speculation.  Such  loans  are  never  of  any  positive  benefit  to  a le- 
gitimate business.  Prudent  merchants  will  not  touch  them,  but  even  the  most 
prudent  cannot  escape  from  the  trouble  occasioned  by  the  use  which  is  made  of 
them  by  others.  It  may  be  that  the  banks  will  see  the  errors  connected  with 
the  present  mode  of  business  and  work  the  change  themselves;  but  if  they  do 
not,  the  community  will  at  last  effect  the  reform,  although  they  may  not  do  It 
os  gently  as  could  be  desired.  Meantime  the  number  of  banks  is  everywhere 
increasing.  The  following  will  show  that  the  number,  even  up  to  the  last 
official  dates,  has  been  considerably  augmented  since  the  heavy  failures  following 
the  attempted  resumption  of  specie  payments  in  1839.  4. 

BANKS  or  THB  UNITKD  STATKS. 

Date.  No.  Capital.  Loana.  Specie.  Circulation.  Deposits. 

1880.. ..  880  $145,192,268  $200,451,214  $22,114,917  $61,828,898  $55,559,928 

1837 788  290.772.091  525.115,702  87,915.840  149,185,890  127,897,185 

1889 840  827,182.512  492.278,015  45,182  678  135.170,995  90,240,146 

1848.. ..  691  228.861,948  264.544,987  28.440.428  58.568,608  66.168.628 

1847  716  208.070.622  810,282,945  85,182.516  105,519,766  91,792.688 

1848  751  204.888.175  844,476,582  46,869  765  128,506,091  108,226,177 

1850  829  217.817.211  864.204.078  45,87.9,845  181,816,526  109,586,596 

1851  871  227,469,074  412,607,663  48,671,188  155,012,912  127,557,646 

The  later  official  returns  are  quite  incomplete,  but  the  present  number  of  banks 
in  the  Union  is  over  one  thousand. 

If  the  banks  continue  the  irregularities  hitherto  chargeable  to  them,  perhaps 
the  first  noticeable  attempt  at  refurm  will  be  the  encouragement  given  to  private 
banking.  Already  at  several  points  throughout  the  Union  private  banking 
houses  have  been  established,  and  are  quite  in  favor  with  the  commercial  com- 
munity. 

I'he  banks  of  New  York  city  are  now  making  weekly  summary  statements  of 
their  condition,  from  which  we  annex  the  following  comparative  summary  * 


Loans  tnd  disoounta.  Bpacie.  Circulntfon.  Depoaita. 

August  6,1853 $97,899,499  $9,746,441  $9,518,053  $60,579,797 

August  13, 1858 94.638,282  10,658,518  9,451,943  57,457,504 

August  20,  1853 94,074,717  11,082,274  9,889,727  57,207,228 


These  returns  show  that  each  week  is  adding  to  the  strength  of  their  position. 
The  last  quarterly  return  of  the  banks  in  the  State  has  been  published,  from 
which  we  have  compiled  the  following  comparative  table : — 


Dec.35, 1853.  Feb.  26, 1853.  June  11,  1853. 

Loans  and  discounts $184,877,200  $141,586,946  $144,590,696 

Stocks 18,110,816  18,6:)4.167  19,820,646 

Specie 11,498.748  10,089,806  13.384,410 

Cash  items 20.906,241  16,144,816  17,883.648 

Banknotes 2,877,708  8.670.205  4,868,196 

Due  from  Banks. 14,646,482  16.258,882  18,575,589 

Capital 65.449,708  67,623,826  78,188,261 

Circulation 83,416,100  80.063,014'  80,064,959 

Dep*)flitii 74,928,948  79,469,826  79,996,528 

Due  to  banks 29,803,858  80,478,106  81,889,129 


Since  our  last,  the  government  has  made  a standing  offer  of  121  and  interesti 
for  the  return  of  $6  000,000  United  States  bonds  redeemable  either  in  1867  or 
1868,  and  116  and  1084  respectively  for  $2,000,000  of  the  stock  redeemable  in 
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1862,  and  1856;  but  even  in  the  present  stringent  state  of  the  money  market, 
the  bonds  come  in  very  slowly.  Tiie  par,  of  cour:»e,  is  100,  and  the  excess 
above  this  in  the  prices  named,  is  a premium  for  anticipating  the  maturity  of  the 
stock.  The  surplus  now  in  the  Treasury  is  very  large,  aud  is  daily  increasing. 
The  following  will  show  the  cash  revenue  received  at  New  York : — 

OASB  DUTIES  RECEIVED  AT  THE  POET  OT  NEW  TORE. 

18M.  1851.  1851.  1851. 

In  July. $4,210,115  95  $3,558,400  12  $3,240,787  18  $4,640,107  15 

Previous  BIX  mooths 13,029,910  05  16,652,665  60  14,250,812  88  21,167,329  60 

Total  from  January  Ist.  17,240,026  00  20,211,065  72  17,491,100  06  26,807,486  65 

The  receipts  at  other  ports  have  increased,  but  not  in  the  same  proportion. 

The  gold  product  has  been  large  both  from  California  and  Australia.  The 
amount  reaching  the  Atlantic  States  from  the  former  cannot  now  be  so  well  as- 
certained as  formerly,  since  a large  amount  is  assayed  in  California,  and  reaching 
New  York  in  ingots,  is  exported  without  being  sent  to  the  Mint.  Over  a mill- 
of  dollars  was  shipped  in  this  way  since  the  date  of  our  last  review. 

The  following  will  show  the  deposits  and  coinage  at  the  United  States  Mint 
in  Philadelphia,  for  the  month  of  July  : — 

DEPOSITS  rOR  JOLT. 


Gold 


Double  eagles 

Eagles 

Hair  eagles 

Quarter  eagles 

Ck)ld  dollars 

Total  gold  coinage 
Gold  bars 


NEW  ORLEANS. 
From  CdliforDia.  Total. 


GOLD  COINAGE. 
Pieces.  Total. 


SILVER  COINAGE. 

Half  dollars 

Quarter  dollars 

Dimes. 

Half  dimes . . . 

Total  silver  coinage 


COPPER  COINAGE. 

Gents 

Total  Coinage 


PHILADELPHIA. 


From  CAliromlfc 
<8,4S9,000 

Total. 

$3,491,000 

Pieces. 

50,228 

20.860 

43.000 

83.216 

60,276 

Valae. 

$1,004,560 

208,600 

216,000 

208,040 

60,276 

267.680 

$1,690,476 

2,76-2,996 

$4,459,469 

652.000 
1,404,000 

640.000 

680.000 

276.000 

851.000 

54.000 

29.000 

8,076,000 

$710,000 

183,288 

$1,882 

$5,171,301 

We  have  received  no  returns  from  the  New  Orleans  Mint  for  July. 

In  our  last  number  we  noticed  the  fact  that  the  imports  for  the  month  then 
closing  (July)  were  very  large,  although  the  total  was  not  then  made  up ; the 
official  summary  has  since  been  received  and  we  have  compiled  our  usual  com- 
parative tables  for  New  York,  which  show  a larger  amount  of  merchandise  than 
ever  befere  entered  during  any  similar  period.  In  1850  a portion  of  the  Califor- 
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n!a  gold,  shipped  via  Panama,  was  entered  among  the  foreign  ports,  and  thus 
the  gross  imports  for  July  of  that  year  would  appear  to  be  greater  than  for  the 
corresponding  month  this  year;  but  excluding  the  specie,  the  imports  for  July, 
1863,  were  $632,775  the  greatest.  The  total  for  the  month  at  the  port  men- 
tioned, was  $7,136,250  greater  than  for  July,  1852,  and  15,572,457  greater  than 
for  the  same  period  of  1851,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  comparison : — 

niPOBTS  AT  NEW  TOEK  FROM  FOREIGN  PORTS  FOR  THE  MONTH  OP  JULY. 


\m,  mi  \m.  mi 

Entered  for  consumption $16,691,446  $12,874,701  $11,468,117  $16,726,648 

Entered  fur  warehousing 2,166,820  1,022,726  423.919  2,080,908 

Free  goods 499,612  1,027,481  916,164  1,072,602 

Specie 1,927.708  81,148  160,067  199,454 


ToUl  entered  at  the  port $21,178,986  $14,606,050  $12,942,267  $20,07«,607 

Withdrawn  from  warehouse 944,127  1,167,644  1,096,800  1,702,448 


At  the  other  ports  the  aggregate  receipts  show  a comp.Trative  decline,  although 
at  Philadelphia  and  Boston  there  is  a slight  gain.  The  great  increase,  however^ 
has  been  at  New  York,  and  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  most  expensive 
goods  have  come  by  steamer.  The  total  foreign  imports  at  New  Y'ork  from  Jan- 
uary 1st  to  August  Ist  of  the  current  year,  are  $43,677,146  greater  than  for  the 
corresponding  seven  months  of  1852,  $31,019,623  greater  than  for  the  same 
period  of  1851,  and  $19,718,266  greater  than  for  the  same  period  of  1850. 


FOREIGN  IMPORTS  AT  NEW  TORE  FOR  SEVEN  MONTHS,  ENDING  JOLT  SlST. 


Entered  for  consumption 

Entered  for  warehousing 

Free  goods 

Specie  


18^0.  mi  1858. 

$68,264,488  $70,762,893  $68,498,029 

9.916.488  7,486,712  6,461,668 

6,961,854  6,166,126  8,269.989 

9.064.489  1,480,476  2,028,248 


1851. 

$98,668,807 

18,687,589 

9.669,118 

1,099,516 


Total  imports $88,196,764  $86,896,407  $74,287,884  $117,915,030 

Withdrawn  from  warehouse' .. . 6,878,101  6,879,985  9,622,677  8,227,102 


The  total  for  1850  is  swelled,  as  already  noticed,  by  the  California  gold,  part  of 
which  cleared  from  Chagres  as  from  a foreign  port.  This  large  increase  in  the  im- 
ports has  excited  much  speculation  throughout  the  country,  and  political  writers  of 
various  parties  have  each  tried  to  make  the  faet  serve  as  an  argument  in  favor  of 
their  respective  theories.  The  difficulty  with  all  such  writers  is  that  they  look  loo  far 
for  causes,  forgetting  that  the  grandest  effects  are  sometimes  produced  by  the 
operation  of  a very  simple  natural  law.  The  country  has  been  enriched  during  the 
past  tliree  years,  by  the  addition  of  $100,000,000  to  its  metallic  currency.  Those 
who  are  frightened  at  the  increased  imports  would  do  well  to  remember  this  fact. 
The  exports  have  also  largely  increased  both  in  quantity  and  in  value,  and  the 
profits  on  the  exports  has  been  unprecedented.  But  the  most  important  item 
in  this  connection  is  the  great  activity  and  high  rate  of  freights,  a very  great  por- 
tion of  which  is  in  American  bottoms  which  bos  to  he  drawn  for,  and  helps  ma- 
terially to  make  up  the  balance  of  trade.  About  half  of  the  increased  imports 
have  been  in  dry  goods,  and  we  extend  the  comparison  for  four  years,  as  the 
year  1850  stood  at  the  beginning  of  the  great  increase  of  trade  brought  on  by 
the  introduction  of  California  arold : — 
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IMFOET8  or  FOREIGN  DRT  GOODS  AT  NEV  TORE  FOR  JULY. 


ENTERED  FOR  CONSUMPTION. 


I8S0. 

1851. 

185!. 

185?. 

Manufactures  of  wool 

•8,65>,120 

$2,854,648 

$2,187,187 

$4,097,250 

Manufactures  of  cotton 

1,607,776 

1,193.817 

1,089,730 

1,847,216 

Manufactures  of  silk, 

4,672.161 

8,983,092 

8,074,265 

4,824,913 

Manufactures  of  flax 

741.096 

611,260 

488,686 

719.307 

Miscellaneous  dry  gooda 

880,698 

468,476 

580,696 

669,761 

Total 

. $10,868,849 

$8,646,278 

$7,370,869 

$12,068,447 

WITHDRAWN  FROM  WAREHOUSE. 

18§0. 

1851. 

1852. 

1851. 

Manufactures  of  wool 

$314,619 

$318,717 

$237,434 

$681,260 

Manufactures  of  cotton 

. 104,880 

167,371 

96.970 

98,255 

Manufactures  of  silk 

124,674 

265,709 

149,394 

288,066 

Manufactures  of  flax 

. 24,696 

87,782 

82,064 

18,957 

Miscellaneous  dry  gooda 

10,984 

21,109 

12,416 

82,796 

Total 

$679,762 

$800,688 

$628,278 

$914,324 

Add  entered  for  consumption  .... 

. 10,858,849 

8,646,278 

7,870,369 

12,068,447 

Total  thrown  on  the  market.. . 

. $11,438,601 

$9,346,966 

$7,898,647 

$12,972,771 

ENTERED  FOB  WAREHOUSING. 

1850. 

1851. 

185!. 

1851. 

Manufactures  of  wool 

$486,889 

$341,816 

$126,623 

$278,786 

Manufactures  of  cotton 

898.93 1 

129,672 

72,226 

119,021 

Manufactures  of  silk 

. 222,142 

268.818 

180,624 

144,791 

Manufactures  of  flax 

, 71,207 

46.008 

16,299 

9,488 

Miscellaneous  dry  gooda 

12,313 

27,466 

21,666 

21,121 

TotaL 

> $1,185,934 

$811,678 

$367,828 

$568,206 

Add  entered  for  consumption 

. 10,868,849 

8,646,278 

7,870,369 

12,048,447 

Total  entered  at  the  port . . . . 

. $12,039,783 

$9,367,961 

$7,737,697 

$12,626,658 

IMPORTS  or  FOREIGN  DRT  GOODS 

AT  NEW  YORK  FOR  SEVEN 

MONTHS,  ENDING  WITH 

JULY  81st. 

ENTERED  FOR  CONSUMPTION. 

• 

1850. 

1851. 

185!. 

185?. 

Manufactures  of  wool 

$9,892,766 

$8,936,621 

$7,464,841 

$14,913,222 

Manufactures  of  cotton 

7,629,974 

6,978,178 

6.716,788 

9,469,017 

Manufactures  of  silk 

12,483,160 

15,742,584 

12,242,781 

20,679,464 

Manufactures  of  flax 

6,167,834 

4,147,367 

8.423.990 

4,918,869 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 

1,386,408 

2.878,047 

2,492,456 

3,356,611 

Total 

$86,410,132  $38,177,697  $31,389,806 

$63,837,071 

WITHDRAWN  FROM  WAREHOUSE. 

1850. 

1851. 

185!. 

1851. 

Manufactures  of  wool 

$724,060 

$896,647 

$1,079,133 

$1,164,664 

Manufactures  of  'Cotton. 

753,630 

1,008,874 

1,126,786 

701,490 

Manufactures  of  silk  

689,011 

868,926 

1,401,176 

1,008,372 

Manufactures  of  flax. 

268,168 

397.349 

616,623 

149,641 

MisceUaneous  dry  gooda 

88,123 

260,821 

289,266 

247,548 

Total 

$2,612,872 

$3,422,617' 

$4,460,888 

$3,271,700 

Add  entered  for  consumption. . . . 

86,410,182 

88,177,697 

81,889,806 

68,887,071 

Total  thrown  OQ  the  market.  |S8, 928,004  $4 1,600<2 14  $85,800,698  $56,608,771 
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XlfTKRBD  FOE  WAEXHOUSIVO. 


1830.  18)1.  183!.  18iS. 

Manufactures  of  wool $1,812,992  $1,165,289  $916,188  $1,654,261 

Manufactures  of  cotton. 1,856.812  1 088,237  640,864  861,092 

Manufactures  of  hilk 794,542  1,288,440  1,652,118  1,115,648 

Manufactures  of  flax. 478,886  890,664  228,779  190,745 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 67,868  229,890  222,545  262,912 


ToUl $4,004,646  $4,002,520  $3,654,489  $4,084,548 


Add  entered  for  consumption.. .. . 86,410,182  88,177,697  81,889,805  68,887,071 
Total  entered  at  the  port. . . $40,414,677  $42,240,217  $84,994,294  $57,421,619 


The  total  for  the  month  shows  an  Increase  of  $4,883,956  over  the  correspond- 
ing month  of  1852,  $3,268,702  over  the  same  period  of  1851;  and  only 
$686,870  over  the  same  period  of  1850. 

The  receipts  for  seven  months  are  $22,427,325  greater  than  for  the  same 
period  of  1852,  $15,182,402  greater  than  for  the  same  period  of  1851,  and 
$17,006,942  greater  than  for  the  same  period  of  1850.  The  fact  that  there  has 
been  no  great  over-importation  is  shown,  not  only  in  the  little  demand  for  spe- 
cie for  export,  but  in  the  proGtable  sales  of  most  of  tlie  fabrics  received.  There 
have  been  quite  as  few  goods  sold  at  a sacrifice  during  the  current  season  as  in 
any  similar  period  when  the  imports  were  lighter;  and  the  stock  now  arriving  is 
mostly  in  good  request  for  distribution. 

The  exports,  ns  already  stated,  have  largely  increased.  This  increase  is  less 
apparent  in  amount  at  New  York,  where  the  comparison  between  imports  and 
exports  is  always  largely  in  favor  of  the  former;  but  in  proportion  it  has  been 
very  great,  particularly  during  the  last  two  months.  In  July  the  total  increase, 
(exclusive  of  specie,)  was  70  per  cent,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  sum- 
mary:— 

EXPORTS  FEOIC  NEW  TOBK  TO  FOREIGN  FORTS  FOR  THE  MONTH  OF  JULY. 

I8§0.  mi  18^2.  18SI. 

Domestic  produce $8,574,260  $3,188,027  $2,965,542  $4,882,957 

Foreign  merchandise  (free) 17,568*  2.811  20,759  818,192 

Foreign  merchandise  (dutiable) ... . 418.671  284,897  825,782  447,201 

Specie 1,518,080  6,604,170  2,971,499  8,924,612 


Total  exports $5,528,574  $9,478,905  $6,288,680  $9,567,962 

Total,  exclusive  of  specie. .....  4,005,494  8,474,735  8,812,081  5,648,850 

There  has  been  an  increase  of  specie  for  the  month  as  compared  with  last 
year,  but  a falling  off  as  compared  with  1851.  The  total,  exclusive  of  specie, 
is  $2,331,319  greater  than  for  July,  1852 ; $2,168,615  greater  than  for  the  same 
period  of  1851 ; and  $1,637,856  greater  than  for  the  same  period  of  1850.  The 
following  will  show  the  exports  at  the  same  port  since  January  Ist: — , 

EXPORTS  FROM  NEW  YORK  TO  FOREIGN  PORTS  FOR  SEVEN  MONTHS,  ENDING  JULY  8l8T. 

18i0.  18il.  18^.  ISal. 

Domestic  produce $22,491,188  $25,644,866  $25,111,868  $80,805,247 

Foreign  merchandise  (free) 444.583  878.656  541,978  1,010,669 

Foreign  merchandise  (dutiable).. . 2,411.578  2,266,189  2,745,807  2,488,181 

Specie  8,971,812  25,097,685  15,595,508  12,579,594 


Total  exports. $29,819,056  $58,882,846  $48,994,156  $46,888,691 

Total,  exclusive  of  specie 25,887,244  28,284,661  28,898,648  88,804,097 
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The  above  shows  an  increase  for  seven  months,  exclusive  of  specie,  of 
85,4t)5,449  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year;  $5,519,436 
as  compared  with  the  same  period  of  1851 ; and  $8,466,853  as  compared 
with  1850. 

The  great  increase  in  exports,  however,  has  been  at  the  other  ports,  where, 
unfortunately,  no  monthly  record  is  made  up,  which  can  be  used  for  comparison* 
The  returns  are  made  quarterly,  and  then  only  after  the  lapse  of  two  or  three 
months.  Enough  is  known,  however,  to  show  a large  increase  in  the  quantity 
and  value  of  domestic  produce,  and  to  quiet  all  fears  among  those  not  disposed 
to  be  captious  about  the  ^ balance  of  trade.” 

The  demand  for  breadstuffs  from  Great  Britain  and  the  continent  continues, 
and  although  the  prices  have  been  somewhat  variable,  they  have  shown  a gene- 
ral advance,  and  large  fortunes  have  been  m ide  by  many  engaged  in  this  trado. 
The  following  will  show  the  clearances  from  New  York  of  certain  leading  articles 
of  domestic  produce,  from  June  1st  to  August  20th : — 


XXPOaTS  FROM  NRW  YORK  TO  FORRIGN  PORTS  OF  CERTAIN  LEADING  ARTICLES  OF 
DOMESTIC  PRODUCE,  FROM  JUNE  IST  TO  AUGUST  20tH. 


I8S2. 

m 

I8$2.  18$t. 

Ashes— pots.. . . .bbls. 

11,460 

7,808 

Naval  stores. , 

..bbls. 

282,600  291,218 

pearls. 

481 

518 

Oils,  whale. . . , 

. .galls. 

80,912  219,148 

Beeswax lbs. 

159,181 

182,962 

sperm. . . 

448,896  723,074 

lard 

21,975  42,992 

Wheat  flour  , . bbls. 

856,688 

957,861 

linseed . . 

9,731  6,647 

Rye  flour 

7,888 

1,601 

Provmone— 

Com  meal 

88,076 

28,770 

Pork 

. .bbU. 

25,697  46,458 

Wheat bush.  1,072.762  2,801.077 

Beef....... 

84,866  84,278 

Rye 

286,460 

Cut  meats . . 

...lbs.  1,190,802  6,927,865 

Oats 

8,068 

48,287 

Butter 

449,754  1,116,020 

Barley 

867 

Cheese  .... 

651,466  2.628,688 

Cora 

700,800 

690.556 

Lard 

2,618,131  4,720,782 

Candles,  mold,  .boxes 

40,870 

88,698 

Rice 

. . tres. 

22,878  18,407 

sperm 

2,669 

8,880 

TrIIoit 

. . .lbs. 

271,570  2,278,897 

Coal  tons 

26,481 

2U776 

Tobacco,  crude... pk(re. 

16,887  18,908 

Cotton bales 

278,061 

192,549  1 Do.,  manufactured.lbs.  2,588,799  4,016,828 

Hay 

6,898 

8,405 

Whalebone. . . < 

677,686  2,868,690 

Hops. 

482 

272 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  has  been  a large  increase  in  the  exports  of  bread- 
stuffs,  and  many  other  articles  of  produce.  How  far  this  demand  for  our  cereals 
is  to  be  extended  beyond  the  harvest  now  ingathering  abroad,  is  not  yet  fully 
decided;  but  considerable  engagements,  both  of  wheat  and  flour,  to  France  and 
Great  Britain,  have  been  made,  extending  into  October.  At  one  time,  it  was 
thought  that  the  old  times  of  1846-7  were  to  be  realized  again,  and  “famine” 
prices  obtained  for  all  of  the  principal  articles  of  food ; but  this  is  given  up,  and 
less  extravagant  expectations  are  now  cherished.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  how- 
ever, but  what  the  total  exports  of  articles  of  food  from  the  United  States  will 
far  exceed  any  year  since  1849.  The  following  comparison,  which  we  have 
carefully  compiled  from  official  sources,  will  be  not  without  interest  in  this  con- 
nection : — 
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KXPO&H)  from  the  united  state  of  certain  articles  of  domestic  produce,  for 

THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  80tH. 


BreadstaffH  and 

ProvUiuns.  Cotton.  Tobacco.  Rice. 

1846  $27,701,121  $42,787,841  $8,478,270  $2,664,991 

1847  68,701,921  63,416.848  7.242,086  8,606,896 

1848  87,472,752  61,998.294  7,551,122  2,881,824 

1849  88,155,507  66.896,967  6.804.207  2,669,862 

1860  26,061.878  71,984,616  9,961,028  2,681,567 

1861  21,948.651  112,315.317  9,219,261  2,170.927 

1852  25,867,027  87,965,732  10,081,283  2,470,029 


The  highest  average  cost  of  breadstuffs  was  in  1847.  The  highest  average 
of  cotton  was  in  1851,  when  it  reached  12  11-100  cents  per  lb. ; the  lowest  • 
average  was  in  1849,  when  the  largest  number  of  pounds  (except  in  1853)  was 
exported,  and  the  price  for  the  whole  year  averaged  only  6 4-10  cents  per  lb. 
In  tobacco,  the  highest  was  ®9G  09  per  hhd.  in  1851,  and  the  lowest  $53  34  in 
1847.  In  rice,  the  highest  was  $24  97  pertre.  in  1847 ; and  the  lowest  $19  94 
in  1849.  The  high  comparative  prices  of  wheat  over  flour  have  induced  the 
farmers  in  the  interior  to  send  their  wheat  to  the  seaboard  instead  of  selling  it 
to  the  millers,  and  this  may  tell  upon  the  price  of  flour. 

The  numerous  and  fatal  accidents  upon  the  various  railroad  lines  throughout 
the  country  have  tended  to  limit  the  travel,  otherwise  the  receipts  from  this 
source  would  have  been  larger  than  ever  before  known.  Even  with  the  limita- 
tion, the  pleasure  travel  has  been  very  large,  and  with  the  additional  receipts 
from  an  active  freighting  business,  most  of  the  lines  are  doing  very  well,  and 
must  pay  unusually  large  dividends. 


JOURNAL  OF  BANKING,  CURRENCY,  AND  FINANCE. 

REVENUE  AND  EXPENDITURES  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 


The  following  are  the  annual  returns  of  revenue  and  expenditure  for  the  years  1852 


and  1858 : — 

Year  ending  July  5. 

Quarter  ending  July  5. 

1S5L 

IS)]. 

1S52. 

18)3. 

Customs 

£19.011,774 

£18,954,862 

£4  602.164 

£4.943, S31 

Excise 

18.206,404 

13.7.S7.699 

8,448.516 

8,795,617 

Stamps 

6,002,860 

6,477,347 

1,626,826 

1,676,148 

Taxes 

8,149,702 

8,201.047 

1.503  707 

1,610.488 

Property  tax 

5.868.919 

5.689,079 

1,056.991 

1,058,027 

Post  oflice 

1,041,000 

1,066,000 

280.0O0 

251,000 

Crown  lands 

220.000 

892,888 

60,000 

200,888 

Miscelianeous 

802,948 

159,862 

202,189 

90,537 

Ordinary  revenue 

48.298,698 

49,578,184 

12,625.393 

18,510,037 

Imprest  and  other  moneys. 

695.004 

768.789 

212,688 

26  <,769 

Repayment  of  advances.. . 

842,886 

1,822,469 

216,652 

424,678 

Total  income. 

49,736,488 

61,659,442 

18,064,788 

14,201,869 

Applied  to  coDsolid’ed  fund 

29,468,628 

27,209.785 

7,620,984 

5,239.985 

The  amount  applied  asadv. 

1.163,179 

1,986,628 

826.343 

999,027 

Applied  as  ways  and  mea’s. 

19,194,681 

22,464,079 

6,107,406 

7.962,407 

£49,786,488 

£51,659,442 

£13,064,788 

£14,201,369 
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A comparisoQ  of  the  table  ebows  the  following  results : — 


Year  endini;  July  5. 

18)1. 

Increase.  Decrea«e. 

Customs £57,412 

Excise £581,195  

Stamps 474,487  

Taxes 61,345  

Property  tax 2*25,169  

Post-office 25,000  

Crown  lands 17*2,888  

Miscellaneous 143,086 


Quarter  end! July,  5. 

mi 

Increase.  Decrease. 

£141.173  

85*2.101  

48.822  

6.776  

£3,964 

21,000  

140,888  

111,652 


Ordinary  revenue 

Impre  t and  other  moneys 
Repayments  of  advances  . 


1,480,084  200,498  1,101,260  115,616 

168.785  44,071  

479,583  207,921 


Total 

Deduct  decrease 


2,123,452  200,498  1,262,258  115,616 

200,498  116,616  


Increase 


£1,922,954 


£1,146,636 


The  London  News  in  publishing  the  foregoing  tables,  says : — 

“ Deducting  the  £3,964  deficiency  under  property  tax,  and  the  larger  item  that 
comes  under  the  heading  of  miscellaneous,  and  we  have  the  remarkable  fact  of  an  in- 
crease on  the  quarters  revenue  of  no  less  a sum  than  £1,146,636.  This  large  total  is 
doubly  welcome  when  we  come  to  note  carefully  the  sources  whence  it  is  derived,  and 
to  remember  the  indications  thence  arising.  First,  we  have  a sum  approaching  half 
an  extra  million  derived  from  customs,  and  telling  a story  of  increased  power  of  con- 
sumption by  the  people,  of  tea,  sugar,  and  other  foreign  products.  Next,  we  have 
still  more  certain  indication  of  a comfortable  population — the  extended  demand  for 
exciseable  articles.  The  growth  of  revenue  under  this  heading  is  seen  to  amount  to 
something  over  a third  of  a million  sterling  on  the  three  months  I Notwithstanding 
the  pending  change  in  our  stamp  law — for  pending  changes  always  ch  ?ck  consumption 
— we  see  the  activity  of  business  indicated  by  an  increased  revenue  on  stamps  to  the 
tune  of  £48,322 ; the  post  office,  the  crown  lands,  and  **  repayments,’*  coming  in  to 
make  up  the  remarkable  and  eminently  satisfactory  sum  total  So  much  for  the 
quarter. 

On  the  year  ending  yesterday  we  find  a similar  result,  told  in  equally  satisfactory, 
though  different  figures.  Fur  the  twelve  months  the  headings  preserve  the  relation  of 
eight  for  increase,  and  only  two  for  the  reverse. 

After  all  the  amelioration  of  our  fiscal  system,  to  find  the  national  exchequer  flour- 
ishing after  this  fashion,  surely  encourages  men  of  all  parties — but  especially  the  re- 
formers to  whose  exertions  all  these  changes  are  due — to  persist  in  their  wise  deter- 
mination not  to  rest  until  our  system  of  taxalion  is  so  adjusted,  as  to  press  as  lightly  as 
possible  on  the  energies  of  industrious  people,  whilst  supplying  all  that  may  be  really 
needful  for  the  national  service,  or  really  necessary  for  the  honor  and  dignity  of  the 
country.  The  total  surplus  on  the  year  approaches  two  millions  sterling. 

This  English  balance-sheet  may  well  be  taken  to  illustrate  the  result  sure  to  follow 
the  steps  of  a nation  that  grows  up  in  intelligence,  industry,  and  freedom.  Where 
men  are  permitted  full  scope  for  their  industry,  and  safe  enjoyments  of  its  fruits,  na- 
tional wealth  is  sure  to  accumulate,  and  national  spirit  and  power  to  increase. 


CONDITION  OF  THE  BANKS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  following  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  banks  in  the  several  States  named, 
has  been  copied  with  care  from  the  official  returns  at  the  Treasury  Department,  and 
embraces  all  that  have  been  received  up  to  this  date.  No  returns  have  been  made 
from  any  of  the  banks  in  Pennsylvania;  and  those  received  from  the  States  of  Dela- 
ware, Maryland,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Tennessee, 
include  only  a part  of  the  banks  in  those  States.  There  are  no  banks  legally  existing 
in  the  States  of  Illinois,  Texas,  Florida,  California,  Iowa,  and  Wisconsin ; and  the 
bonks  in  Arkansas  are  in  a state  of  liquidation : — 
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CONDITIOir  OF  THE  BANKS  OF  OHIO. 

Below  we  publish  a statement  of  the  condition  of  the  banks  in  Ohio,  as  per  returns 


ELEVEK  INDEPENDENT  BANKS. 


Notes  and  bills  discounted. 

Specie 

Ni>tes  of  other  banks 

Due  from  banks  and  bau’rs 

Eastern  deposits 

Cash  items 

Bonds  deposited 

Real  and  personal  prope’tj 
Other  resources 


1^2,192,080  87  j 
198,471  36 
199,342  68 
128,012  82 
227,602  29 
87,081  99 
1,040,081  99 
94,827  66 
193,550  45 


Circulation . 


Due  banks  and  bankers.. . . 


Total  resources $4,805,852  00  { 


Surplus  fund. 

Bills  payable 

Discount,  Interest,  etc.. 
Dividends  unpaid  . . . 
Other  liabilities 


THIRTY-NINE  BRANGUES  STATE  BANK. 


RESOURCES, 

Notes  and  bills  discounted,  t 

Specie 

Notes  of  other  banks. . . . 
Due  from  batiks  h bank'rs. 

Eastern  deposits 

Ca>h  items 

Safety  fund 

Real  and  personal  prop’ty. 
Other  resources 


LIABILITIES. 


$11,525,477  85 
1,725.298  12 
826,566  36 
814,199  46 
1,292,566  66 
83.030  80 
874.985  64 
146,870  91 
446,780  85 


Safety  fund 

Due  banks  and  bankers. . 


Total  resources $17,725,716  13 


Surplus  fund 

Bills  payable 

Discount,  interest,  etc  . . 

Dividends  unpaid 

Other  liabilities 


‘ Total  liabilities $17,785, 


FIVE  OLD  CHARTERED  BANKS. 


Notes  and  bills  discounted . $8,677,8 1 2 07 

Specie 408.268  89 

Notes  of  other  banks 876,336  00 

Due  from  banks  bankers. . 218,432  47 

Eastern  deposits 593,540  75 

Cash  items 112  87 

Real  and  personal  prup’ty..  115.618  08  ' 
Other  resources 814,481  17  , 

Total  Resources $6,698,497  26  I 


Capital  stock 


Bills  payable 

Discounts,  Interest,  etc. . 

Dividends  unpaid 

Other  liabilities 


THIRTEEN  FREE  BANKS. 


RESOURCES. 


LIABILITIES. 


Notes  and  bills  discounted..  $1,863,001  88 

Specie 154,764  94 

Notes  of  other  banks 251,593  85 

Due  from  banks  bankers.  253,085  66 

Eastern  deposits 224,112  92 

Cash  items 18,422  69 

Bonds  deposited 882,028  67 

Real  personal  property..  22,969  00 

Other  resources 8,397  66 

Total  resources $3,173,366  22 


Circulation. . 
Safety  fund  . 


Surplus  fund  

Bills  Payable 

Discount,  interest,  etc  . . . . 

Dividends  unpaid. 

Other  liabilities 


r,  1853. 

$669,880 

00 

911.748 

00 

1,017,823 

67 

156,978 

94 

1,868,250 

46 

57,075 

91 

70.196 

04 

12,969 

88 

6,475 

00 

86,509 

10 

$4,805,852 

00 

$4,421,675 

00 

8,006,420 

60 

71.912 

80 

496.988 

67 

8,986,397 

02 

889,845 

20 

167,626 

96 

2.141 

80 

152,182 

76 

103,176 

44 

$17,785,716 

13 

$1,547,626 

00 

1,624,654 

00 

1,160,885 

66 

1,054,239 

21 

806.649 

48 

6,647 

66 

56,186 

84 

1,845 

00 

60,103 

11 

$5,698,497 

26 

$659,840 

00 

803,185 

00 

267.481 

00 

181,000 

90 

1,186.931 

86 

15,827 

24 

66,572 

60 

6,610 

12 

84,912 

50 

2,555 

00 

ToUl  liabilUes $8,178,866  22 
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mSURANCE  COMPANIES  IN  NEW  TORE. 

It  is  a matter  of  public  congratulation  that  Insurance,  Fire,  Marine,  and  Life,  says 
the  Wall-strtet  JournaX,  is  not  neglected.  The  premium  on  a house  or  ship  and  cargo 
should  be  reserved  as  the  most  indispensable  of  the  charges  to  be  paid  on  the  prop- 
erty. If  there  are  any  men  so  rich  that  they  can  afford  to  be  their  own  insurers,  let 
them  do  it  in  a round-about  way  by  taking  sufficient  scrip  in  the  companies  where 
they  pay  premiums  to  receive  a share  in  the  profits  of  the  business.  Thus  while  thej 
lose  nothing,  their  money  helps  to  form  a proper  basis  for  the  protection  of  their 
poorer  neighbors.  Capital  is,  however,  a secondary  matter  in  respect  to  insurance ; 
if  risks  are  properly  taken,  the  profits  of  the  business  will  secure  the  company  against 
loss.  We  l^lieve  that  this  is  the  case  generally,  and  that  the  business  is  conducted 
carefully,  that  risks  are  divided  properly,  and  a margin  left  so  as  to  secure  at  once  a 
profit  to  the  company  and  a complete  protection  to  the  insured.  Lost  year  the  divi- 
dends of  the  insurance  companies  of  New  York  city  amounted  to  fourteen  milli  ns  of 
dollars — a sum  showing  at  least  1,500  millions  of  dollars  of  insurable  values  protected 
by  these  companies,  and  securing  every  owner  from  loss  and  ruin  by  the  payment 
merely  of  his  own  share  of  the  totd  loss  accruing  on  so  vast  an  extent  of  property. 
The  dividends  of  the  various  companies  varied  from  16  per  cent  to  40  per  cent,  and 
the  average  was  about  27  per  cent 

The  business  of  individual  companies  is  now,  by  means  of  agencies,  widely  extended, 
and  if  our  New  York  companies  find  here  rivals,  they  in  turn  by  the  same  means  are 
enabled  to  scatter  their  risks  over  the  country.  The  business  men  of  this  city  have 
pursued  the  proper  policy  in  allying  themselves  to  the  management  of  these  com- 
panies, and  their  names  are  a pledge  well  recognized  in  every  part  of  the  continent 
where  New  York  merchants  are  known,  that  the  insured  will  be  treated*  liberally  and 
paid  promptly  in  case  of  a loss. 

Below  will  be  found  a list  of  the  companies  and  agencies  doing  business  in  New 
York,  with  their  capitals.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  total  of  the  capitals  of  the  foreign 
companies  is  swelled  by  the  large  capital  of  the  two  English  companies,  each  having 
|10,U00,000.  Among  the  Mutual  companies,  both  Fire  and  Marine,  are  some  with 
large  accumulations. 

FIXE  OOUPANIKS. 

KEW  TORE  AKD  BROOK LTIT.  FOREIGN  AND  OOUNTRT. 


Name. 

CapitfiL 

Name. 

Capital. 

Etna 

1200,000 

Merchants,  Louisville  ........ 

1 175.01)0 

AlliAtice  . 

300.000 

160.000 

Merchants,  Boston 

600,000 

160,000 

Astor 

Merchants,  Providence  ....... 

Atlantic 

188,000 

Mohawk  Valley,  Amsterdam, 

Beekman 

200,000 

New  York 

200,000 

Bowery  

800,000 

M hawk  Valley,  Schenectady, 

Broadway 

200.000 

New  York 

175,000 

Brooklyn 

102,000 

National,  Boston 

600, 000 

Citizens 

160.000 

National  Protec.,  Saratoga 

City  

210,000 

Springs 

200.000 

Clinton 

200,000 

Neptune,  Boston 

800, UOO 

Columbia 

200,000 

N.  Y.  Farmers,  Utica 

200,000 

Commercial 

200,000 

N.  Y.  Union,  Johnston 

200,000 

Commercial 

Mutual 

N.  Y.  Western,  Oswego  . 

160,000 

Continental 

500,000 

Norwich,  Conn 

160,000 

Corn  Exchange 

200,000 

Peoples,  Kingston,  N.  Y 

110,000 

Grocers . . . 

200,000 

Poughkeepsie,  Poughkeepsie. 

125,000 

Hamilton 

160,000 

Etna,  Hartford 

800,000 

Hanover 

160,000 

Etna,  Utica 

176,000 

Home 

Mutual 

Albany,  Albany 

200,oo0 

Howard 

, 260,000 

Do.  Mutual,  do 

200,000 

Rudson  River 

850,000 

Alliance,  Boston 

800,000 

Irving 

200,000 

American 

800,000 

Jefferson 

200,000 

American,  Providence 

160,000 

Knickerbocker 

280,000 

American,  Utica 

160,000 

Lafarge 

160.000 

American,  Mutual,  Amster- 

Lenox   

160,000 

dam,  N.  Y 

200,000 

Lorillard 

200,000 

Augusta  Ids.  A B.  Co.,  Au- 

Manhattan 

VOL.  4i:xix, NO.  III. 

260,000 

gU3t%  Qa. 

23 

876,000 
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Harket 

Mechanict  Traders. 

Mercaotile 

Nassau 

National 

New  Amsterdam. . . . 
New  York  City  , . . . 

Equitable 

N.  Y.  Fire  Marine 

Niagara  

North  America 

North  River 

Pacific 

Park 

Peoples 

Peter  Cooper 

Republic 

St  Nicholas 

Stuyvesant 

Sun 

Union  Mutual 

United  Slates 

'Washington 


8200,000  Boylston,  Boston $800,000 

200,000  Columbia,  Columbia,  S.  C.. . . 160.000 

200.000  Commercial,  Charleston... .. . SOo.OOO 

160.000  Commercial,  Hartford. ...... . 200.000 

160.000  Hartford,  Hartford 160,000 

200.000  Ins.  Co.  N.  Am.,  Philadel.  . . . 600,000 

600.000  Knickerbocker,  Waterford...  160,000 

2 1 0.000  Manufacturers,  Boston  ......  400,OOo 

200.000  Protection,  Hartford 800,000 

200.000  Rensellaer,  Lansing  burg... . . . 200,000 

260.000  Rochester,  Rochester 200,000 

860. 000  Roger  Williams,  Providence  . 160,000 

200.000  Liverpool  A London 10,000,000 

200.000  Royal  Liverpool  A London  . . 10,000,000 

160.000  Springfield,  Mass. 160,000 

160.000  State  Mutual,  Phila.. ; 860,000 

160.000  Warren,  Boston 160.000 

160.000  Washington,  Providence  ....  200,000 

200.000 

Mutual 

760.000 

260.000 

200,000 


$12,740,000 

$29,836,000 

LIVE  OOMPANlia. 

Farmers*  Loan  and  Trust  Co 

Howard 

Knickerbocker 

Manhattan 

Mutual 

New  York  Life.  

$2,000,000  Etna,  Hartford 

1 10.000  Albion,  London  A N.  Y 

100.000  Am.  Mutual,  N.  H. 

1 00.000  British  Commercial 

2,000,000  Connecticut  Mutual 

636.000  Hartfoid  Life 

Mutual 

$6,000,000 

126,000 

8,000,000 

1,700,000 

100,000 

New  York  Life  k Trust. . . . 
United  States 

1,000,000  Mutual  Benefit,  Newark. ... 
100,000  National  Loan  Fund,  London 

New  England  Mutual 

Union  Mutual 

United  States,  PhiladeL  .. . . 

1.669.000 

2.600.000 
600,000 

400.000 

260.000 

$6,046,000 

$14,234,000 

XAEINE. 

Astor  Mutual 

Atlantic  Mutual 

Atlas  Mutual 

General  Mutual 

New  York  Mutual 

$663,0u0  Delaware  Mutual,  Phila. ....  $500,000 

. 1,000,000  Falls  City,  Louisville 160,000 

800.000  Hudson  River,  Crescent,  N.Y.  860,000 

. 604,000  Pheniz  Mutual 800,000 

872.000  Union  Mutual 880,000 

$8,829,000 

$1,680,000 

BBOAPlTULATIOIf. 


New  York  Fire  Companies $12,740,000 

Foreign  and  Country  Fire  do. 29,886,000 

New  York  Life 6,046,000 

^ Foreign  Life 14,284,000 

New  York  Marine 8,829,000 

Foreign  and  Country  Marine 1,680,000 


$67,864,000 
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THE  PURCHASE  OF  SILVER  BT  THE  UJSITED  STATES  MINT. 

The  Director  of  the  United  States  Mint  at  Philadelphia  has  issued  the  following 
circular  touching  the  plan  of  purchasing  silver : — 

Mnrr  or  the  United  Statei,  ) 
PuiLADKLPUi4,  Juiy  27, 1853. ) 

The  Director  of  the  Mint  gives  notice,  that  from  and  after  the  16th  day  of  August 
next,  payments  for  silver  purchased  for  th^  Mint  at  Philadelphia,  and  at  the  Branch 
Mint,  New  Orleans,  will  be  made  three- fourths  in  silver  coin  of  the  new  emission,  and 
one-fourth  in  gold.  In  accordance  with  existing  arrangements  the  whole  ppce  will  be 
advanced  in  the  first  instance  in  gold,  and  as  the  new  coin  is  ready  for  issue  it  will  be 
paid  out,  in  the  proportions  specified,  in  exchange  for  gold  returned  by  the  parties 
selling  silver,  and  in  the  order  of  their  priority  of  sales. 

At  the  New  Orleans  Branch  Mint  an  option  is  reserved  to  substitute,  partially  or 
entirely,  drafts  on  the  Assistant  Treasurer  at  New  York,  for  the  gold  otherwise  pay- 
able for  t'ilver  purchased. 

The  present  prices  of  silver,  which  will  be  continued  until  further  notice,  are  as 
follows: — 

For  dollars  of  Mexico.  Peru,  Bolivia,  Ohili,  and  Spain ; for  francs,  and  for  silver  cbin 
of  the  United  States,  other  than  the  three  cents, — f 1 21  an  ounce. 

For  thalers  of  Sweden,  and  of  the  Northern  States  of  Germany,  |1  01  an  ounce 
gross. 

For  silver  in  bars,  for  mixed  coins,  and  for  other  silver  coins  not  herein  specified, 
$1  21  for  each  ounce  at  standard  fineness  (nine-tenths)  as  determined  on  assay  at  the 
Mint 

JAMES  ROSS  SNOWDEN,  Director. 


CONDITION  OF  THE  PLANTERS’  BANK  OF  TENNESSEE. 


0.  Ewing,  E»'q.,  the  Cashier  of  this  Bank,  has  forwarded  to  the  Editor  of  this  Maga- 
zine the  subjoined  official  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  Bank  and  branches, on  the 
Ist  of  July,  1868,  as  follows: — 


A88BTS. 

Notes  discounted 

Domestic  bills  of  exchange 

Suspended  debt 

Beal  £:»tate 

Tennessee  State  bonds,  |108,760,  cost 

Stocks 

Due  from  Northern  Banks 

Due  from  Southern  Banks *. 

Due  from  Tennessee  Banks 

Cash  on  hand,  viz.,  notes  of  other  banks 

**  gold  and  silver 


LIABILITIES. 

Capital  stock. 

Lera  Amount  owned  by  the  bank 

Profit  and  loss,  (surplus  after  paying  dividend. . . 

Dividend  unclaiinea 

Dividend  declared  July  1,  1868 

Due  to  banks 

Duo  to  depositors 

Circulation 


11,248,569  86 
1,380,134  46 
6\644  68 
187,678  66 

2,882.022  46 

92,569  89 
4,460  00 

683.920  16 
448,736  67 
62,421  20 

1,080,077  98 

72,214  00 
623,742  36 

695,956  86 


84,606,076  14 


82,248.800 

739,600 

1,608,800 

00 

192,050 

66 

1,745 

60,852 

62,097 

00 

6,667 

46 

646,183 

08 

2,190,278 

00 

84.606,076 

14 

O.  EWING, Cashier. 
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C05Din0V  OF  THE  BA5K8  IE  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  TORE. 

Wo  give  below  a summary  statement  of  the  liabilities  and  resources  of  the  Banks 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  m September  of  each  year,  from  1860  to  1852  inclusire, 
also  for  June  1863 : — 

LlABILimS. 


Sept  1850.  Sept  1851.  Sept  1853.  Jane  1853. 

CapiUl 127,440,070  884,603,100  886,791,760  844,196,793 

Profits 4,862,048  6,848,666  6,464,611  5,674,828 

Circulation,  old 276,^90  272,880  266,884  996,481 

- reported 6,419,820  7.108,284  8,421,830  8,087,676 

Due  State  of  New  York 276,683  221,840  187,200  218,111 

Deposits 87,018,220  86,640,617  49,608,800  69,078,171 

Due  Banks 16,624,440  11,094,293  22,484,214  24,961,981 

Miscellaneous. 278,146  241,647  882,096  971,874 

Total  liabilities 92,678,616  96,626,177  128,497,286  144,180,309 

BX8ODB0B8. 

Loans $67,706,810  $69,910,262  $79,089,894  $85,180,227 

Loans  to  directors 2.912,882  4,208.961  8,909,444  4J622,444 

Loans  to  brokers 2,268.880  1,812.160  6,866,626  6,867,986 

Real  estate. 1,966,284  2,897,980  2,702,410  8,457,646 

Stocks,  bonds,  etc 8,877,089  6,090,168  6,689,816  7,188,926 

Loss  and  expense  account 806,893  892,887  404,960  448,469 

Overdrafts 88,161  42,040  41,210  63,966 

Specie 9,066.186  6,082,468  8,702,896  12,174,609 

Cash  items 9,292,290  10,900,136  11,866,284  16,883,916 

Bank  notes 816,200  1,066,842  1,195,842  2 080,214 

Due  from  banks,  etc 4,966,482  4,178,879  4,228,866  6.872,121 

ToUl  resources $92,678,616  $95,626,177  $123,497,286  $144,180,809 


In  September  1860,  the  banking  capital,  it  appears  from  the  above,  was  $27,440,070, 
and  June,  1868,  $44,196,793:  showing  an  increase  from  September,  1850,  to  June, 
1868,  of  $16,769,723. 


CONDITIOll  OF  THE  BANK  OF  CHARLESTON  IN  1863. 

We  have  received  from  a correspondent  the  **  Proceedings  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  Stockholders  of  the  Bank  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  held  at  the  Bankmg 
House,  July  6th,  1868.”  From  the  report  of  the  President,  A.  G.  Rosa,  Esq.,  we  learn 
that  the  net  profits  of  the  year,  after  deducting  current  expenses,  amount  to  $31 8,648. 
Out  of  this  sum  have  been  declared  two  semi  annual  dividends  of  6 per  cent  each, 
amounting  to  $816,080,  leaving  to  the  credit  of  reserved  profits  $2,668.  The  following 
abstract  from  the  cashier’s  statement  of  the  general  condition  of  the  Bank  on  the  SOtb 
of  June,  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  actual  position  of  the  Bank  at  that  time,  as  to  its 
immediate  liabilities  and  resources : — 

UABILITIE8.  KXSOUEOn. 


Bank  notes  in  drculation 

Due  to  city  banks 

Due  to  distant  banks.. . . 
Unclaimed  dividends  . . . 
Due  to  depositors 


$2,111,054  Gold  and  silver  coin $662,288 

81,972  Notes  of  city  and  country) 

760,676  banks. 

11,044  Due  by  city  banks 60,893 

607,678  Due  by  distant  banks 821,106 

Due  by  agencies 873,720 

Foreign  exchange  unsold 888,077 

Domestic  exchange  maturing. . 2,1 1 2.984 

Stocks 589,648 

$8,612,824  $4,942,663 
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Showing  an  excess  of  resources  over  liabilities,  of  $1,430,239;  The  total  amount 
lying  over  under  protest  in  bank,  on  the  let  of  July,  1868,  was  $40,080.  The  quarterly 
examination  of  the  cash  assets  of  the  Bank,  shows  that  everything  in  that  important 
department  is  correct  and  satis&ctory. 

The  stock  of  the  Bank  is  held  by  1,076  proprietors,  who  are  classed  as  follows; — 
By  iodividuals  in  their  own  right  $1,982,200  ; by  guardians,  executors,  trustees, 
$220,400 ; banks  and  other  corporate  bodies  $1,008,200 ; total  capital  $3,160,800.  The 
President  says 

*‘Tbe  business  of  the  year  has  generally  been  safe  and  regular.  With  but  few  ex* 
ceptions,  all  obligations  held  by  the  bank  have  been  punctually  paid  at  their  maturity. 
In  the  foreign  exchange  and  discount  departments,  not  a bill  or  note  lies  over.  The 
exchanges  this  year  have  generally  yielded  but  small  returns  of  profit  on  the  amount 
of  capital  employed  in  them ; which  may  mainly  be  attributed  to  the  verv  great  com- 
petition and  consequent  equalization  of  values  in  the  different  markets,  where  we  are 
accustomed  to  deaL” 

A summary  furnishes  some  idea  of  the  various  tfansactions  of  the  bank,  and  to 
what  extent  it  has  offered  facilities  to  its  customers  and  the  community,  in  supplying 
the  current  demands  of  trade  during  the  year.  From  this  summary  we  learn  that  the 
bills  and  notes  discounted  amounted  to  $14,077,144  ; amount  of  domestic  exchange 
purchased  $11,859,486;  amount  of  foreign  exchange  purchased  $3,305,249 ; making 
a total  of  $29,241,829.  The  amount  of  exchanges  sold  in  checks  and  credits  on  the 
North  and  elsewhere  was  $ 1 1,978,988 ; and  in  bills  on  England  and  France  $2,908,107, 
lowing  a total  amount  of  business  transacted  of  $44,118,909.  We  subjoin  a list  of 
Uie  present  officers  and  directors  of  the  Bank,  viz 

A.  G.  Rose,  President : J.  K.  Sass,  Cashier ; John  Cheesborough,  Assistant  Cashier ; 
H.  Gourdin,  Ker  Boyce,  L.  M.  Wiley,  G.  A.  Trenholm,  Wm.  Bull  Pringle,  Wm.  II.  Gil- 
liland, Alexander  Robertson,  J.  S.  Bowie,  Charles  T.  Lowndes,  T.  L.  Wragg,  W.  0. 
Courtney,  J.  K.  Sass,  Directors. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  BANKING  UW  OF  ILLINOIS. 

We  give  below  the  several  sections  of  **  An  act  supplemental  to,  and  explanatory  of 
an  act  entitled  An  act  to  establish  a general  system  of  banking,  and  to  prevent  the 
issuing  and  circulating  of  illegal  currency.” 

Sec.  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  people  of  the  State  of  THinoie^  repreeented  in  the  Gene- 
ral Aisnnbly,  That  the  act  to  which  this  is  supplementary  shall  be  so  construed,  that 
DO  person  or  persons  shall  become  incorporated  under  said  act  until  he,  she,  or  they, 
shall  first  liave  deposited  with  the  auditor  United  States  stocks  or  State  stocks,  as  re> 
quired  by  said  act,  so  that  the  capital  stock  of  said  incorporation  shall  amount,  in  such 
United  States  stocks  or  State  stiicks,  at  the  rate  and  value  fixed  by  said  act,  to  the 
sum  of  fifty  thousand,  dollars ; aud  at  no  period  during  the  existence  of  said  bank 
shall  the  said  capital  stock  of  the  same,  in  stocks  deposited  as  aforesaid,  be  less  than 
the  sum  of  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

Sec.  2.  No  bank,  banking  association,  corporation,  broker,  banker,  dealer  in  money, 
produce,  or  foreign  merchandise,  or  other  person,  shall  emit,  issue,  utter,  pay  out, 
pass,  or  receive  iu  payment  or  on  deposit,  any  bill  of  credit,  bond,  promissory  note, 
bill  of  exchange,  order,  draft,  certificate  of  depost,  written  iustrument,  or  instrument 
partly  written  and  partly  printed,  to  be  used  as  a general  circulating  medium,  as  or 
in  lieu  of  money,  or  other  currency,  or  intended  by  the  makers  thereof  to  be  so  used, 
other  than  the  bills  or  notes  of  banks  of  this  State,  countersigned  in  the  auditor’s  office, 
according  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  to  establish  a general  system  of  banking,  or  the 
notes  or  bills,  (of  a denomination  not  less  than  five  dollars,)  of  specie-paying  banks, 
created  by  an  express  authority  of  law,  in  either  of  the  United  States,  Territories,  the 
District  of  (Columbia,  or  Canada.  Every  bank,  banking  association,  corporation,  bro- 
ker, banker,  dealer  in  money,  produce,  or  foreign  merchandise,  or  other  person,  who 
shall  violate  the  provisions  of  this  section,  shall  forfeit  and  pay  to  any  person  or  per- 
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sons,  who  may  sue  for  the  same,  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars  for  each  and  ^every  bill  of 
credit,  bond,  promissory  note,  bill  of  exchinge,  order,  draft,  certificate  of  deposit,  or 
other  instrument,  so  issued,  uttered,  paid  out,  passed,  or  received,  contrary  to  the  pro- 
Tisions  of  this  section,  to  be  recovered  in  an  action  of  debt  before  any  justice,  magia* 
trate,  or  court,  having  juriiidictioo  to  the  amount  claimed  in  any  such  suit 

8ko.  8.  In  addition  to  the  penalties  in  the  foregoing  section,  every  broker,  banker, 
dealer  in  money,  produce,  or  foreign  merchandise,  and  every  oflScer,  agent,  or  em- 
ployee, of  any  bank,  banking  association,  corporation,  broker,  banker,  dealer  in  money, 
produce,  or  forei^  merchandise,  who  shall  offend  against  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
ahall,  for  every  bill,  bond,  note,  order,  certificate  of  deposit,  or  other  instrument  or 
piece  of  paper  emitted,  issued,  uttered,  |mid  out  passed  or  received,  contrary  to  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  be  liable  to  be  indicted,  and,  on  conviction,  shall  be  imprisoned 
IQ  the  county  jail  not  more  than  one  year.  It  shall  not  be  necessary  in  any  indict- 
ment suit  or  prosecution,  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  to  specify  or  particularixe 
any  particular  bill,  note,  bond,  order,  certificate  of  deposit,  or  otner  instrument,  but  it 
shall  be  sufficient  to  allege  generally  that  the  defendant  or  defendants  have  been 
guilty  of  violating  the  provi.dons  of  this  act  by  uttering,  emitting,  paying  out,  passing 
or  receiving,  as  the  case  may  be^  any  such  bill,  n«)te,  b(»nd,  order,  certificate  of  deposit, 
or  other  instrument,  of  tlie  character  or  description  which  by  this  act  are  forbidden  or 
prohibited  to  be  issued,  passed,  or  received,  and  proof  of  such  general  nature  shall  be 
sufficient  to  sustain  such  indictment,  suit,  or  prosecution. 

Sfio.  4.  Whenever  it  shall  lie  represented  to  any  one  of  the  bank  commissioners, 
upon  the  oath  or  affirmation  of  any  creditable  person,  setting  forth  the  facts,  or  when- 
ever, from  any  information,  any  one  of  the  said  commissioners  shall  have  reason  to 
believe  that  any  bank,  corporation,  broker,  banker,  dealer  in  money,  produce,  or  for- 
eign merchandise,  or  any  officer,  clerk,  agent,  or  other  employee,  of  any  such  bank, 
corporation,  broker,  banker,  dealer  in  money,  produce,  or  foreign  merc^ndise,  shall 
have  been  guilty  of  any  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  it  shall  be  tlte  duty  of 
such  commissioner  forthwith  to  proceed  to  the  said  bank,  or  place  of  business  of  such 
bank,  corporation,  broker,  banker,  dealer  in  money,  produce,  or  foreign  .merchandise, 
officer,  clerk,  agent,  or  employee,  and  then  and  there  to  inquire,  by  tbe  oaths  of  the 
said  broker,  banker,  dealer,  officer,  clerk,  agent,  or  employee,  or  other  testimony,  whe- 
ther the  said  bank,  corporation,  l^ker,  broker,  dealer  in  money,  produce,  dr  foreign 
merchandise,  officer,  clerk,  ageut,  or  employee,  have  been  guilty  of  any  violation  of 
this  act  Tbe  said  bank  commissioner  snail  have  full  power  and  authority  to  issue 
subpoenas  and  attachments,  to  compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses  before  him,  from 
any  part  of  the  State,  and  shall  also  have  power  and  authority  to  administer  all  oaths 
and  affirmations  to  parties,  witnesses,  or  others,  required  to  1^  administered  or  taken 
by  this  act  He  shall  reduce  tbe  said  evidence  and  answers  to  writing,  and  report  to 
the  other  bank  commissioners,  and  also  to  tbe  State's  attorney  for  the  judicial  circuit 
in  which  tbe  said  bank  or  other  corporation,  or  tbe  place  of  busine>  s of  any  such 
broker,  banker,  dealer,  officer,  clerk,  agent,  or  other  employee,  may  be  situated,  and 
if  the  said  commissioner  shall  be  of  opinion  that  any  such  banker,  broker,  dealer, 
officer,  agent,  or  employ  ee,  has  been  guilty  of  any  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  he  shall  make  complaint  before  some  judge,  justice  of  the  peace,  or  other  proper 
officer  and  the  said  judge,  justice  of  the  peace,  or  other  officer,  shall  proceed  against 
the  person  or  persons  named  in  said  complaints,  in  all  respects,  as  provided  by  the 
eighteenth  division  of  chapter  thirty  of  Revised  Statutes,  entitled  “ Criminal  Jurispru- 
dence;” and,  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  the  attendance  of  witnesses,  may  issue 
subpoenas  and  attachments  to  any  part  of  the  State : provided,  that  no  answer  made 
by  any  broker,  banker,  dealer  in  money,  produce,  or  foreign  merchandise,  officer,  clerk, 
agent,  or  employee,  or  any  other  person,  upon  any  examination  made  by  or  before 
any  bank  commissioner,  judge,  or  justice  of  the  peace,  or  other  officer,  touching  any 
Tiulation  of  this  act,  shall  ^ given  in  evidence  against  him,  her,  or  them,  on  the  trial 
of  any  indictment,  suit,  or  prosecution,  for  the  recovery  of  any  penalty  or  forfeiture 
imposed  or  provided  for  by  this  act,  or  in  any  other  writ  or  le^l  proceeding  what- 
ever. 

Seo.  6.  In  case  the  bank  commissioners,  or  a majority  of  them,  shall  be  satisfied 
that  any  bank,  corporation,  broker,  banker,  dealer  in  money,  produce,  or  foreign  mer- 
chandise, or  such  officer,  agent,  clerk,  or  employee,  has  been  guilty  of  any  violation 
of  the  proviei(*ns  of  this  act,  they  shall  immediately  apply  to  some  judge  of  a circuit 
or  supreme  court  for  a writ  of  injunction  against  such  bank,  corporation,  broker, 
banker,  dealer  in  money,  produce,  or  foreign  merchandise,  such  officer,  clerk,  agent, 
or  employee,  forbiddiog  or  restraining  him  or  them  from  violating  any  of  the  provia- 
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Iots  of  this  act;  and  such  judge,  after  reason ible  notice  given  to  such  bank;  corpora- 
tion, banker,  broker,  dealer  in  money,  produce,  or  foreign  merchandise,  such  officer, 
clerk,  agent,  or  employee,  shall  proceed  without  delay  to  investigate  the  que^'tions  in- 
volved in  such  application,  and  shall  have  power  to  compel  the  production  of  all  books, 
papers,  vouchers,  and  d^Kuments,  in  the  possession  of  the  defendant  or  defendants,  or 
to  cause  and  require  answers,  on  oath,  from  such  defendant  or  defendants,  which  an- 
swers shall  not  be  evidence  on  the  trial  of  any  other  action  or  suit  in  law  or  equity ; 
and  if,  upon  such  examination,  he  shall  be  of  opinion  that  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
act  have  been  violated,  he  shall  issue  such  writ  or  injunction  and  enforce  the  same,  in 
case  it  shall  be  disregarded,  according  to  the  practice  of  the  courts  of  chancery ; and 
such  further  proceedings  shall  be  had  upon  such  application,  in  the  circuit  court  of 
the  county  where  the  office  or  place  of  business  of  such  bank,  corporation,  broker, 
banker,  dealer,  officer,  clerk,  agent,  or  empl(»yee,  may  be  situated,  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  enforce  the  provisi'  ns  of  this  act.  And  if  it  shall  be  finally  determined  by  the 
judge  or  court  that  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  have  been  violated,  it  shall,  by 
the  order  of  the  judge  or  court,  be  certified  to  the  auditor,  which  shall  be  sufficient 
authority  to  him,  and  he  shall  proceed  to  put  the  said  bank  into  liquidation,  iu  the 
matter  contemplated  by  this  act  and  the  act  to  which  this  is  a supplement. 

8bo.  6.^  The  bank  commissioners  to  be  appointed  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  to 
which  this  is  a supplement,  before  entering  upon  the  duties  of  their  office,  shall  take 
and  subscribe  on  oath  or  affirmation,  faithfully  and  impariially  to  perform  all  the 
duties  enjoined  upon  and  required  to  be  performed  by  them  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  and  the  act  t*»  which  this  is  a supplement;  which  said  oath  or  affirmation 
shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Sea  7.  Every  payment  made,  in  whole  or  in  part,  in  any  bill,  note,  bond,  order, 
draft,  certificate  of  deposit,  or  other  instrument  or  paper,  the  passing,  uttering,  emit- 
ting, or  use  of  which  is  prohibited  by  this  act,  shall  be  utterly  null  and  void,  and  the 
persons  or  corporation  to  whom  any  such  payment  may  have  been  made  therein,  may 
or  I ecovet  upon  the  original  contract  or  cause  of  action,  in  the  same  manner  and 
with  like  effect  as  if  no  such  payment  had  been  made. 

Seo.  8.  No  action  shall  be  maintained  in  any  court  of  this  State  upon  any  contract, 
expressed  or  implied,  the  consideration  of  which,  in  whole  or  in  part,  shall  be  any  note, 
draft,  or  other  instrument  or  paper,  the  use,  receipt,  or  emission  of  which  is 
prohibited  by  this  act,  but  the  same  shall  be  adjudged  to  be  utterly  null  and  void. 

Seo.  9.  In  all  prosecutions  and  suits  for  the  recovery  of  the  penalties  imposed  for 
any  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  person  sueing  for  the  same,  (notwitb- 
fltandiiig  he  may  be  liable  for,  or  may  have  given  bond  for  the  costs  of  such  suit,  or 
may  be  entitled  to  the  said  penalties  when  recovered),  and  the  defendant  or  defend- 
ants shall  be  competent  witnesses. 

Sec.  10.  This  act  to  be  in  force  and  take  effect  from  and  after  the  first  day  of 
August^  1853. 


GOLD— ITS  INCREASE  AND  ITS  EFFECT. 

The  Boston  At/at,  (now  edited  by  the  Hon.  Chaelbs  Hodson,  late  naval  officer  at  tie 
port  of  Boston,)  gives  an  able  article  on  the  increase  of  gold  and  the  effect  upon  the 
Commerce  and  condition  of  the  world.  The  editor  says  that  since  the  working  of  the 
mines  in  California  there  has  been  a rapid  increase  of  gold.  Up  to  1852,  it  has  been 
estimated  that  the  gold  from  California  alone  would  amount  to  1153,000,000.  The 
total  coined  at  the  United  States  Mints  in  1852  was  $52,240,000;  and  though  a small 
portion  of  this  may  have  been  obtained  from  North  Carolina  and  Georgia,  and  another 
small  portion  may  have  been  a recoinage  of  foreign  gold,  yet  it  is  believed  that  as 
large  a quantity  of  California  gold  has  been  used  in  manufactures  as  all  the  coinage 
of  foreign  gold,  added  to  what  has  been  obtained  from  Carolina  and  Georgia.  We  will, 
however,  drop  the  odd  numbers,  and  set  down  the  amount  at  $52,000,000.  The 
quantity  of  gold  dust  sent  from  California  to  Great  Britain  and  other  foreign  countries 
during  the  same  years,  must  have  amounted  to  at  least  $12,000,000 — making  the 
product  of  California  for  1852,  $04,000,000.  Some  have  estimated  it  much  higher. 
From  present  appearances  the  quantity  from  California  the  present  year  will  l^  in- 
creased rather  tnan  diminished.  We  will  set  it  down  at  $66,000,000.  We  will  also 
suppose  that  Australia  and  Siberia  will  yield  $44,000,000  more  ; we  shall  then  have 
an  annual  production  of  $110,000,000  of  gold,  over  and  above  the  ordinary  product 
from  other  parts  of  the  world. 
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Of  the  effect  be  remarks: — “ On  a foil  view  of  the  subject,  we  are  incltoed  to  the 
belief  that  there  will  be  no  very  great  decline  in  the  value  of  the  precious  metals. 
The  causes  to  which  we  have  alluded  will  tend  to  counteract  that  downward  ten- 
dency in  the  value  of  gold,  which  would  otherwise  result  from  the  vast  increase. 
But  after  making  all  reasonable  allowance  for  the  increased  demand,  the  addition 
of  $100,000,000  to  the  precious  metals  can  hardly  fail  to  produce  some  effect  upon 
their  exchangeable  value.  As  gold  and  silver  are  a lawful  tender  in  the  com- 
mercial world,  and  as  the  law  fixes  their  value,  that  value  must  remain ; that  is  to 
say,  a dollar  will  remain  a dollar,  an  eagle  an  eagle,  a franc  a franc,  and  a sovereign  a 
sovereign.  But  though  these  coins  retain  the  same  nominal  value,  their  exchangeable 
value  may  be  reduced  by  the  rise  in  the  price  of  articles  which  they  will  purchase. 
Thus,  if  a quantity  of  goods  or  provisions,  which  can  now  oe  purchased  for  $100, 
should  rise  to  $1 10,  in  cousequence  of  the  abundance  of  gold,  this  must  be  substantially 
the  same  in  effect  as  though  the  gold  had  depreciated  ten  per  cent” 


REDEMPTION  OF  THE  PUBUC  DEBT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

With  a view  of  reducing  the  public  debt,  the  Secretary  of  the  U.  S.  Treasury  has 
issued  the  following  notice,  which,  if  it  brings  forward  the  stocks  to  the  amount  indi- 
cated, may  affect  the  money  market  to  some  extent  favorably : — 

Trbaiurt  Drpartmrrt.  Julf  30,  1853. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  to  the  holders  of  the  six  per  cent  stock  of  the  United  States, 
of  the  loan  authorized  by  the  act  of  28th  January,  1847,  and  redeemable  the  Slst  of 
December,  1867,  and  of  the  loan  authorized  by  the  act  of  Slst  March,  1848,  and  re- 
deemable SOth  June,  1868,  that  this  Department  is  prepared  to  purchase,  at  any  time 
between  the  date  hereof  and  the  let  day  of  December  next,  to  the  extent  of  the  sum 
of  five  millions  of  dollars  of  the  said  stocks,  in  the  manner  and  on  the  terms  herein- 
after mentioned,  to  wit : 

^ In  case  of  any  contingent  competition,  within  the  amount  stated,  preference  will  be 
given  in  the  order  of  time  in  which  the  said  stocks  may  be  offered.  The  certificates, 
duly  assigned  to  the  United  States,  must  be  transmitted  to  this  Department ; upon 
the  receipt  whereof  a price  will  be  paid,  compounded  of  the  following  particulars : 

1.  The  par  value  or  amount  specified  in  each  certificate. 

2.  A premium  on  said  amount  of  twenty-one  per  cent 

8.  Interest  on  the  par  of  the  certificate  ffom  the  1st  of  July,  1868,  to  the  date  of 
receipt  and  settlement  at  the  Treasury,  with  the  allowance  (fur  the  money  to  reach 
the  owner)  of  one  day's  interest  in  addition. 

Payments  for  said  stocks  will  be  made  in  drafts  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States,  on  the  Assistant  Treasurer,  at  Boston,  New  York,  or  Philadelphia,  as  parties 
may  indicate. 

JAMES  GUTHRIE, 

Secretary  of  the  Trsasory. 


PRODUCT  OF  THE  PRECIOUS  METALS  IN  1852. 


PRODUCT  OF  THS  PRECIOUS  METALS  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD  IN  1862. 


Silver.  Gold.  Total. 

America $81,000,000  $87,000,000  $119,000,000 

Australia 76.000,000  76.000.000 

Europe 8,000,000  22,000,000  80,000,000 

Asia 6,000,000  14,600,000  19,600.000 

Africa,  Ac. 8,800,000  8,800,000 


Total 


$44,000,000  $204,400,000 


$248,400,000 


The  following  statement  will  exhibit  the  annual  product  of  the  precious  metals  at 
different  periods  prior  to  the  above . — 


1492  $260,000 

1600  8,000,000 

1600  11,000,000 

1700 28,000,000 


1800 $62,629,867 

1848  78,678,748 

1848  86,661,060 

1861  174,000,000 
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COMMERCE  AIVD  EATIGATIOV  OF  THE  UJVITED  STATES. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treaeury,  transmitting  a report  from  the 
Register  of  the  Treasury,  of  the  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  United  States,  for 
the  year  ending  June  30th,  1852,  has  at  length  made  its  appearance.  By  the  act  of 
1850,  it  should  have  been  printed  and  ready  for  “delivery  on  or  before  the  first  day 
of  January  next  ensuing  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  to  which  the  report  relates.”  We 
give  below  the  tabular  statements  of  the  report  relating  to  Commerce. 

DOMESTIC  EXPORTS  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


StnCMART  STATKMCNT  OP  THE  VALUE  OF  THE  EXPORTS  OF  THE  GROWTH,  PRODUCE,  AND 
MANUFACTURE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  DURING  THE  YEAR  COMMENCING  ON  THE  IST 
OF  JULY,  1851,  AND  ENDING  ON  THE  SOtH  OF  JUNE,  1852. 


THE  SEA. 

Fisheries — 

Oil,  spermaceti 

Oil,  whale  and  other  fish. 

Whalebone 

Spermaceti  candles  .... 
Dried  or  smoked  fish. . . 
Pickled  fish 


THE  FOREST. 

Wood — 

Staves,  shingles,  boards, 
hewed  timber,  etc. . . . 

Other  lumber 

Masts  and  spars 

Oak  bark  and  other  dye . 
Manufactures  of  wood.. . 
Naval  stores,  tar,  pitch, 
rosin,  <k  turpentine  . . . 
Ashes,  pot  and  pearl  . . . 

Qinseng 

Skins  and  furs 


AGRICULTURE. 

Of  animali— 

Beef,  tallow,  hides,  homed 

cattle 

Butter  and  cheese 

Pork,  (pickled,)  bacon, 

lard,  live  hogs. 

Horses  and  mules 

Sheep 

Wool 

Vegetable  food — 

Wheat 

Flour 

Indian  com 

Indian  meal 

Rye  meal 


$809,274 

440,287 

436,673 

143,098 

854,127 

98,883 


$2,282,842 


$2,674,577 

123,522 

95,459 

160,154 

2,198,085 

1,209,173 

507,673 

102,073 

798,604 


$7,864,220 


$1,500,429 

779,891 

8,766,470 

247,550 

16,291 

14,808 

2,655,209 

11,869,143 

1,540,226 

574,380 

64,476 


Rye,  oats,  and  other  small 

grain  and  pulse 834,471 

Biscuit  or  ship  bread.. . . 818,899 

Potatoes 115,121 

Apples 43.686 

Rice  2,471,029 

Cotton 87,965,782 

Tobacco 10,081,288 

Hemp 18,649 

Other  agricultural  products--- 

Flax  seed 56,187 

Hops 69,042 

Bn»WD  sugar 24,057 

Indigo 910 


$124,375,887 

MANUFACTUEBS. 

Wax $91,499 

Refined  sugar. 149,921 

Chocolate 8.267 

Spirits  from  grain 48,787 

Spirits  from  molasses 823,949 

Molasses 18,163 

Vinegar 12,220 

Beer,  ale,  porter,  A cider  . , 48,052 

Linseed  oil 14,981 

Spirits  of  turpentine 187,866 

Household  furniture 480,182 

C« lEches  and  other  carriages  1 7 2,445 

Hats 80,468 

Saddlery 47,987 

Tallow  candles  and  soap.. . 660,054 

Snuff  and  tobacco 1,816,622 

Leather,  boots,  A shoes.. . . 428,708 

Cables  and  cordage 62,908 

Gunpowder  121,680 

Salt 89,816 

Lead 82,725 

Iron — pig,  bar,  and  nails  . . 11 8,624 

Castings 191,888 

All  manufoctures  o£. . 1,998,807 
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Copper  and  brasa,  and  man- 

foctiirea  of. $103,039 

Medical  drugs. 263,862 

Cotton  piece  goods — 

Printed  or  colored 926.404 

Uncolored 6,189  391 

Cotton  thread  and  yara. . . 34,718 

Cotton,  all  manu&ctures  o£  571,638 

Flax  and  hemp — 

Cloth  and  thread 6,468 

Bags  and  other  inan'es  of  8,164 

Wearing  apparel 250.228 

Earthen  and  stone  ware. . . 18.310 

Combs  and  buttons 28,833 

Brushes  of  all  kinds 4,386 

Billiard  tables  and  appa- 
ratus   1,088 

Umbrellas,  parasols,  <&  sun- 
shades   8,340 

Morocco  and  other  leather 
not  sold  by  the  pound  . . 18,617 

Fire-engines  <&  apparatus  . 16,784 


Printing  presses  and  type  . $4*1^1781 

Musical  instruments 67,733 

Books  and  maps 217,809 

Paper  and  stationary 1 19,636 

Paints  and  varnish 86,369 

Glass 194,634 

Tin 28,420 

Pewter  and  lead 1 8,469 

Marble  and  stone 67,240 

Gold  it  silver  <t  gold  leaf  . 20,332 

Gold  and  silver  coin 87,437,837 

Artificial  flowers  A jewelry.  1 1 4,788 

Trunks  15,085 

Brick  and  lime 13,589 

Coal 188,906 

Ice 161,086 

Articles  not  enumerated— 

Manufactured 2,877,659 

Raw  produce 1,195,775 


Total 1192,868,984 


VALUE  OF  DOMESTIC  EXPORTS  OF  UNITED  STATES  TO  EACH  FOREIGN  COUNTRY, 

VALUE  OF  TBE  DOMESTIC  EXPOETS  OFTH  E UNITED  STATES  TO  BACH  FOREIGN  COUNTRY, 
AND  TO  DOMINIONS  OF  EACH  FOREIGN  POWER,  DISTINGUISHING  THE  AMOUNT  SHIPPED 
IN  AMERICAN  AND  FOREIGN  VESSELS,  FOR  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  SO,  1852. 


In  Araerfcan 

In  foreign 

To  each 

To  the  do- 
minluna  of 

Whither  exported 

yeaiiels. 

vessels. 

cunntry. 

each  power. 

Russia 

$860,478 

$201,270 

tl,0»l,748 

$1,061,748 

Prussia 

20,668 

72,565 

93,238 

93,233 

Sweden  and  Norway  , . 

867.671 

865.275 

782,846- ; 

- 828,648 

1 

Swedish  Wost  Indies... 

82,034 

8,768 

90,802 

Denmark 

5,548 

87,461 

93,009  1 

- 903,448 

Danish  West  Indies.. . . 

603,533 

206,906 

810,439 

Hanse  Towns 

1,591,166 

4,604.761 

6,195,927 

6,195,927 

Holland 

1,488,611 

854,237 

2,292,8481 

Dutch  East  Indies  .... 

142.172 

826 

142,997  1 

. 2,319,478 

Dutch  West  Indies.. . . . 

271,787 

27,942 

299,679 

Dutch  Guiana 

88,952 

83.952  J 

Belgium 

2,889.144 

813,623 

3,202,767 

8,202,7  et 

England 

62.764,957 

46.023,700 

107,788  657' 

Scotland 

1,401,986 

1,089,162 

2,411,148 

Ireland 

179,361 

393,889 

678.260 

Hanover 

5,906 

5,906 

Gibraltar 

163,556 

65.746 

229,302 

Malta. 

79.134 

17,213 

96,347 

Cape  of  Good  Hope . . . 

186,008 

88,228 

224,286 

British  East  Indies 

664,667 

10,471 

565,138  1 

■ 123,341,760 

Mauritius 

11,620 

263,631 

11,520  1 

Honduras 

29.182 

292,818 

British  Guiana 

698,585 

148,701 

742,286  1 

British  West  Indies  . . . 

2.498,767 

1,013,366 

8,612,133  1 

Canada  

2,083,918 

1,921.046 

4,004.963 

British  American  Col’es. 

604,464 

2,045.680 

2,650.184 

Falkland  Islands 

7,863 

7,868 

Australia 

196,554 

196,554 

France  on  the  Atlantic. 

20.063,296 

730.582 

20,798,878^ 

France  on  the  Mediter’n. 

1,281,600 

114,692 

1,396,192 

22,684,663 

French  West  Indies.. . . 

806,916 

123,930 

428,946 

French  Guiana 

64,747 

64,747, 
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^ Whither  exported. 
Spain  on  the  Atlantic. . 
Spain  on  the  Mecliter’an 
Teneriffe  otV  Canaries. 
Manilla (&.Pbilippine  Is. 

Cuba : 

Other  Sp.aniab  W.  Indies 

Portugal 

Madeira  

Fayal  & other  Azores.. 
Cape  de  Verde  Islands.. 

Italy  generally 

Sicily 

Sardinia  

Tuscany 

Trieste,  Ac 

Turkey,  Levant,  Ac. . . . 

Hayti 

Mexico 

Central  Republic  of  A’a 

New  Grenada. 

Venezuela. 

Brazil 

Cisplatine  Republic  . . . 
Argentiue  Republic  ... 

Bolivia. 

Peru 

Chili 

China 

West  Indies  generally.. 
South  America  ge’erally 

Asia  generally 

Africa  generally 

South  Se’s  A Pacific  Oc’n. 


In  American 
veMels. 
216,821 
260,800 
13.837 

211,791 

5,643,066 
881,714 
181,323 
66,115 
12,975 
61,490 
1,161,344 
23,469 
649,929 


1,4^7,126 

266,825 

1,272.284 

1,290.908 

865,121 

1.281,883 

680,647 

2,672,019 

98,260 

468,187 

210,705 

267.784 

1,968.207 

2,477,886 

49.844 

87,824 

14.049 

1,178,818 

811,791 


In  foreign 
vessels. 
282.993 
2,467.704 
2.684 


160,180 

133.849 

62,741 

21,817 

4,791 

2,935 

412.608 

82,190 

119.280 

17,697 

906,405 


207,042 

116,464 

21.015 

16.853 

46,377 

210,160 

82.896 

49,870 


66,010 

76629 

2.180 

12.864 

5,467 


88,047 


To  each 
country. 
489,814' 
2,718.604 
16,471 

211.791 
6.803,196 
1,016,668 

284,064' 
87,932 
17,766 
64.425 
1,578,862 
65.649 
767,209 
17.697 
2,403,680 
266,826 
1,479  326 
1,406,372 
886.186 
1,298,286 
726,024 
'2,782,179 
181,166 
618,007 

210,705 
833,794 
2,043.886 

2,480,066 
72.208 
48,291 

14,049 
1,211,860 

811.791 


To  the  do- 
minions of 
each  power. 


10,268,889 


894,187 


1,673,862 

65,649 

769,209 

17,697 

2,408,530 

265,825 

1.479,326 

1,406,372 

886,136 

1,298,236 

726,024 

2,782,179 

181,166 

618,007 

210,705 

883,794 

2.048,836 

2,480,066 

72.208 

48,291 

14,049 

1,211,860 

811,791 


Total $127,340,547  $66,028,437  $192,368,984  $192,368,984 


FOREIGN  MERCHANDISE  EXPORTED  TO  EACH  FOREIGN  COUNTRY'. 


VALDK  OP  POREIQN  MERCHAND19B  EXPORTED  FROM  UNITED  STATES  TO  EACU  FOREIGN 
COUNTRY,  (free  OF  DUTY,  AND  PAYING  DUTIES,)  DISTINGUISHING  THE  AMOUNT  SHIPPED 
IN  AMERICAN  AND  FOBCIGN  VESSELS,  FOB  THE  TEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1852. 


Free  of 

Paying  dutlet 

In  American 

In  foreign 

Whither  exported. 

duty 

ad  valorem. 

Total. 

vestals. 

ventela. 

Russia 

$697 

$138,086 

$188,782 

$118,933 

$24,799 

Prussia 

163 

163 

153 

Sweden  and  Norway  . . 

2,414 

22.908 

26822 

618 

24,804 

Swedish  West  Indies  .. 

618 

1,880 

1,193 

1,948 

45 

Danish  West  Indies  . . . 

84,419 

86.278 

120.697 

66,856 

64,341 

Denmark 

16,807 

5,886 

22.643 

18,984 

8,709 

Hanse  Towns 

248.680 

482,450 

681,030 

284,613 

896,617 

Holland 

8,179 

201.602 

204,681 

68.245 

186,486 

Dutch  East  Indies 

154,430 

26.755 

181,185 

181. 185 

Dutch  West  Indies. , . . 

2,887 

16,879 

17,786 

13,676 

4,190 

Dutch  Guiana 

89 

7,243 

7,282 

7,282 

Belgium 

877,691 

628.412 

1,001,008 

877,866 

123,688 

England 

2,379,826 

2,156.859 

4,686,185 

2,896.969 

1,639.226 

Scotland . 

280.635 

280,635 

176,016 

64,620 

Ireland 

100 

100 

100 

Gibraltar 

17,880 

81,277 

49.167 

41,801 

7,866 

Malta 

8,868 

8,907 

16,976 

8,420 

8,665 

British  East  Indies.. . . . 

17,976 

21,884 

89,360 

89,860 
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Free  of  Paylog  duties  In  American  In  foreign 

Whither  exported.  duty.  adTaiurem.  TotaL  Teasets.  Teesels. 

Australia 76  11.638  11,713  11,713  

Cape  of  Good  Hope 1,718  1,718  748  970 

British  Honduras 6,600  63,659  69,269  66,662  2,697 

British  Guiana 9,846  8,636  18,381  17,011  1,370 

British  West  Indies....  8,820  71,136  79,956  66,800  23,156 

British  A.  Colonies....  262,737  879,085  1,141,822  88,997  1,052,826 

Other  British  Colonies 3,996  3,966  2,066  1,901 

Canada 1,104,649  1,607,648  2,712,097  1,763,631  968,466 

Franceon  the  Atlantic.  1,474.968  246,483  1,721,441  1,666,712  66,729 

France  on  the  Mediter’n  48,936  80,198  79,134  72,958  6,176 

French  West  Indies....  12,834  12,764  26,698  6,654  19,944 

French  Guiana 117  1,161  1,278  1,278  

Spain  on  the  Atlantic..  26,113  2,096  28,208  26,408  1,800 

Spain  on  the  Mediter’an  87,966  26,272  114,237  94,632  19,705 

Teneriffe  A o’er  Canaries  46  46  46  

Manilla 6,246  8,681  • 9,927  9.927  

Cuba 880,382  833,973  714,356  708,166  6,200 

Other  Spanish  W.  Indies  6,301  84,241  89,642  82,999  6.643 

Portugal 103  4,026  4,129  2,726  1,608 

Madeira 7,000  480  7,480  7,000  480 

Fay al  A other  Azores.. . 1,386  1,386  1,386  

Cape  de  Verd  Islands  . 6,422  4,229  9,661  9,661  

Italy 174,611  80,731  206,342  180,266  26,076 

Sicily 6,191  6,699  10,890  9,627  1,263 

Sardinia. 29,108  18.178  42,286  42,286 

Trieste,  Ac 228,766  101,183  329,889  91,800  238,089 

Turkey,  Levant,  Ac. .. . 84,612  16,759  60,371  60,871  

Hayti 7,661  231,926  289,577  222,973  16,604 

Mexico 1,621  876,936  878,657  888.978  89,684 

Central  Republic  of  A’a  6,767  81,615  87,882  77,128  10,254 

New  Grenada. 27,057  190,501  217,668  217,451  107 

Venezuela. 86,172  31,217  67,887  64,811  8,078 

Brazil 132,968  105,900  288,863  208,110  80,763 

Cisplatine  Republic  .. . 6.582  6,385  11,917  1,196  10,722 

Argentine  Republic .. . 268,417  22,698  281,110  276,121  6,989 

Chill 35,443  259,864  296,297  220,954  74,843 

Peru. 640  21,408  . 22,048  16,235  6,818 

China 19,728  163,383  183,111  183,111  

Africa  generally 8,240  26,541  84,781  84.781  

South  Sejis 766  ^0,859  21,616  21,615  

Falkland  Islands. 238  939  1,177  1,177 

Total 7,774,457  9,614,926  17,289,882  12,186,890  6,162,992 

Entitled  to  drawback 1,662,673  1.662,678  1,292,762  269,911 

Not  entitled  to  drawba’k  7,774,467  1,096,482  8,870,939  6,169,827  2,711,112 

From  warehouse. 6,865,770  6,856,770  4,683,801  2,171,969 


VALUJS  OF  IMPORTS  FROM  EACH  FOREIGN  COUNTRY. 


TALUK  OP  MEROHANDISE  IMPORTED  INTO  UNITED  STATES  FROM  EACH  FOREIGN  COUNTRY, 
FREE  OF  DUTY  AND  PATINO  DUTIES,  DISTINGUISIIINO  THE  AMOUNT  IMPORTED  IN  FOR- 
SIGN  AND  AMERICAN  VESSELS,  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1851. 


Whence  exported. 

Free  of 
duty. 

Paying 

duUes. 

Total. 

In  American 
vessels. 

In  foreign 
vessels. 

Russia 

(64,379 

$1,627,241 

(1,681,620 

$1,279,388 

(806,232 

Prussia 

76 

21,188 

21,268 

21,263 

Sweden  and  Norway.. . 

706 

774,743 

776i448 

229.670 

646,778 

Swedish  West  Indies. . 

8.229 

1,055 

4.284 

8,782 

602 

Danish  West  Indies  . . . 

10,776 

180,970 

191,746 

168,953 

22,792 

Denmark 

16,611 

16,611 

16,611 
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Whence  exported. 

Free  of 

Paying 

In  American 

In  foreign 

duty. 

dutira. 

Total. 

vessels. 

vessels. 

Haose  Towns 

100,709 

8.070,702 

8,171,411 

8,684,022 

4,687,389 

Holland 

207,198 

1,868,368 

1,635,661 

700,771 

934,790 

Dutch  East  Indies  .... 

746,260 

269,744 

1,016,994 

983,227 

82,767 

Dutch  West  Indies.... 

165,988 

886,578 

662,661 

606,728 

46,888 

Dutch  Guiana. 

2,842 

88,896 

86,738 

86,708 

30 

Belgium 

17.000 

2,087,048 

2,054,048 

1,494,106 

659.938 

England 

2,890.932 

86.228,927 

88,119,869 

58,382,916 

29,786,944 

Scotland 

2,832 

2,868,116 

2,866,947 

726,870 

1,630,577 

Ireland 

2,987 

149,646 

152,638 

26,643 

126,890 

Gibraltar. 

9,261 

96,602 

105,863 

88.274 

67,679 

Malta 

2,091 

112,273 

114,864 

79,097 

85,267 

British  East  Indies.. . . . 

178,017 

4,047,024 

4,222,041 

8,967,920 

257,121 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  . . . 

40 

190,768 

190,798 

186,545 

4,263 

British  Honduras 

88,399 

223,247 

261,646 

222,766 

88,880 

British  Guiana 

26,290 

18,668 

48,948 

48,122 

821 

British  West  Indies. . . . 

297,606 

788,082 

1,080,687 

591,987 

438.600 

British  A.  Colonies.. . . . 

218.718 

1,801,612 

1,620,830 

184,684 

1,336,796 

Canada 

761,671 

8,828,898 

4,689,969 

2,278,608 

2,311.866 

France  on  the  Atlantic. 

860,606 

28,846,809 

24,196,914 

22,922,707 

1,273,207 

France  on  the  Mediter’n 

8,262 

1,691,100 

1,694,862 

961,818 

733,034 

French  Guiana 

7,485 

24,987 

82,422 

82,422 

French  West  Indies.. . . 

43,882 

2,906 

46,287 

44,298 

1,994 

Miquelon  A French  Fish*s 

624 

624 

624 

Spain  on  the  Atlantic. . 

842,096 

842,096 

185,865 

156,281 

Spain  on  the  Mediter'an 

8,680 

1,485,896 

1,443,976 

928,890 

616,685 

Teneriffe  A ot’r  Canaries 

61,615 

61,616 

82,805 

19,810 

Manilla  A Philippine  Is.. 

4,809 

1,617,837 

1,622,646 

1,467,421 

56,5!25 

Cuba 

663.982 

17.807,746 

17.861,728 

16,716,828 

1,146,405 

Other  Spanish  W.  Indies 

87,287 

2,963,936 

3,001,228 

2,625,621 

475.701 

Portugal 

860 

266,014 

266.864 

66,769 

201,095 

Madeira. 

10 

89,998 

90,008 

86,676 

8,427 

Fayal  A other  Aaores. . . 

1,428 

27,918 

29,846 

25,687 

8,709 

Cape  de  Verd  Islands  . 
Italy 

6,698 

12,681 

18,129 

18,129 

88,073 

1,201,832 

1,284,906 

970,877 

264,028 

Sicily 

8,667 

602,874 

606,641 

871,499 

235,042 

Sardinia 

1,381 

78,620 

74,901 

294 

74,607 

Tuscany 

Greece 

8,624 

206,966 

28,691 

804,777 

210,689 

23,691 

808.749 

210,689 

23,691 

161.445 

Trieste  A o’er  Aus.  ports 

8,972 

147,804 

Turkey,  Levant,  etc.. . . 

9,096 

647,006 

666,100 

608,616 

47,484 

Haytl 

1,498,673 

877,099 

1,870,672 

1,678,911 

191.761 

Mexico 

1,114,606 

634,700 

1,649,206 

1,887,767 

261,449 

Central  Republic  of  A. 

230,269 

188,086 

868,366 

866,011 

12,844 

New  Grenada 

464,822 

286,706 

760,627 

738,077 

12,460 

Venezuela. 

1,140,127 

981,787 

2,121,864 

1,816,916 

804,948 

Brazil 

10,171,087 

2,069,202 

15,230,289 

9,777,646 

2,462,644 

Cisplatine  Republic  . . . 

18,812 

80,896 

49,707 

49,707 

Argentine  Republic  . . • 

6,841 

2 084,266 

2,091,097 

1,562,068 

529.029 

Chili 

281,462 

1,780,698 

2,062,160 

2,011,845 

607,613 

60,815 

Peru  

76,884 

618,008 

694,892 

87,879 

China 

7,147,412 

8,446,638 

10,693,960 

10,248,528 

846,422 

A«ia  generally 

1,461 

180,132 

131,683 

181,688 

Africa  generally. 

148,466 

914,192 

1,067,667 

1,082,402 

25,265 

S.  America  generally.. . 

82,169 

80,927 

113,086 

86.785 

27,801 

Equador 

1,261 

69,824 

70,685 

68,666 

1,919 

S.  Seas  A Pacific  Ocean . 

4,462 

4,462 

4,462 

Atlantic  Ocean,  etc  . . . 

176 

176 

176 

Sandwich  Islauda 

5,988 

5,988 

5,988 

Total 

29,692,934  178,608,921 

208,296,866  166,268,467 

58,088,888 
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COMMERCE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  WITH  ALL  NATIONS. 

BTATISTICAL  VIEW  OF  THE  COUMEECB  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  EZHIBITINO 
OF  kX PORTS  TO,  AND  IMPORTS  FROM,  EACH  FOREIGN  COUNURT,  DURING 
ENDING  JUNE  30,  1862. 


CouDtriet. 

Russia 

Prussia 

Sweden  and  Norway 

Swedish  West  Indies 

Denmark 

Danish  West  Indies 

Hanse  Towrs 

Oldenburg 

Holland 

Dutch  East  Indies 

Dutch  West  Indies 

Dutch  Quiana 

Belgium 

England 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Gibraltar 

Malta 

Hanover 

Mauritius 

British  Elast  Indies 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

British  Honduras 

British  Guiana 

British  West  Indies 

British  American  Colonies 

Canada  

Other  British  Colonies 

Australia 

Falkland  Islands 

France  on  the  Atlantic 

France  on  the  Mediterranean 

French  West  Indies 

French  Guiana 

Miquelon  and  French  Fisheries  .... 

Bourbon 

French  Possessions  in  Africa 

Spain  on  the  Atlantic. 

Spain  • n the  Mediterranean 

Tenerifle  and  other  Canaries 

Manilla  and  Philippine  Islands  .... 

Cuba 

Other  Spanish  West  Indies.* 

Portugal 

Madeira. 

Fayal  and  other  Azores 

Cape  de  V erd  Islands 

lUly 

Sicily 

Sardinia 

Tuscany 

Ionian  Islands 

Greece 

Trieste  and  other  Austrian  ports. . . 
Turkey 


Value  of  Exports. 

Domestic.  FureiEO. 

produce.  produce.  Total. 

$1,061,748  $188,782  $1,200,480 

93,283  163  03.386 

782.846  26,822  768.168 

90802  1,993  9!\795 

93,009  22,643  116.652 

810,489  120,697  931,186 

6,195,927  681,030  6,876,957 

2,292,848 

204,681 

2,497,629 

142,997 

181,186 

824,182 

299,679 

17,766 

817,446 

83,952 

7,282 

91,234 

8,202.767 

1,001,003 

4,208.770 

107,788,657 

4,636,186  112,824,842 

2,441,148 

230,686 

2,671,783 

578.260 

100 

673,350 

229,302 

49,167 

278,459* 

96,347 

16,976 

11.8,822 

6.906 

6.906 

11.620 

11,620 

666.138 

89,860 

604,498 

224,286 

1,718 

226.954 

292,813 

69,259 

862,072 

742,286 

18,881 

760,667 

8,612,133 

79,966 

8,592,089 

2,660,134 

1,141,822 

8,791.956 

4,004,963 

2,712,097 

6,717,060 

8,966 

8966 

196,554 

11,718 

208,267 

7,868 

1,177 

8.640 

20,793,878 

1,721,441 

22,616,319 

1,396,192 

79,134 

1,476,826 

429,846 

26,698 

466,444 

64,747 

1,278 

66,025 

498,814 

28,208 

626,622 

2,718.604 

114,237 

2,882,741 

16,471 

45 

16,616 

211,791 

9,927 

221,713 

6,808,196 

'ru.ses 

6,617,661 

1,016,663 

89,642 

1,066,105 

284,064 

4,129 

238,193 

87.982 

7,480 

96,412 

17,766 

1,886 

19,162 

64,426 

9,661 

64,076 

1,678,862 

206,342 

1,779,194 

66,649 

10,890 

66,689 

769.209 

42,286 

811,495 

17,697 

17,697 

2,408,630 

829,889 

2,788,419 

266,826 

CO, 371 

816,196 

THE  VALUE 
THE  YEAR 


Value  of 
ini ports. 
$1,681,620 
21,268 
776,448 
4.284 
16,611 
191,745 
8,171,411 


1,636,561 
1,016,994 
662,661 
86,738 
2 054,043 
88,119,869 
2,365,947 
152,688 
105,853 
114,364 


4,226.041 

190,798 

261,646 

48,943 

1,030,637 

1,520.830 

4,689,969 


24,196,914 

1,694,352 

46,286 

82,422 

624 


842,096 

1,443.975 

61,616 

1,622,646 

17,861,728 

8,001.228 

266,864 

90,008 

29,846 

18,129 

1,234.906 

606,641 

74.901 

210,589 


23,691 

808,749 

666,100 
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Valoeof  exporU. 


Countries. 

Hayti 

Mexico 

Central  America 

New  Grenada 

Venezuela 

Bolivia 

Domestic 

prudiicti* 

...  1,479.326 

...  1,406,372 

...  886,136 

...  1,298,236 

726.024 
...  210,705 

ForeiRn 

produce. 

239,577 

878.557 
87.382 

217.558 
67,389 

Total. 

1.718,908 

2,284,929 

473,518 

1,515,794 

793,413 

210,705 

8,021,042 

193,073 

799,117 

2,339.133 

855,842 

2,663,177 

Value  of 
Imports. 
1,870,672 
1,649,206 
868,856 
760,627 
2,121,864 

Brazil 

Cisplatine  Republic 

Argentine  Republic 

Chili 

Peru 

China 

Liberia 

...  2,7&2’,179 

181.156 
...  • 518,007 

...  2.043,836 

383,794 
. ...  2,480.066 

238,863 
11  917 
281,110 
295,297 
22,048 
183,111 

12,230,289 

49,707 

2,091,098 

2.062,160 

694,892 

10,593,950 

Patafironia. 

West  Indies  generally 

. . . 72.208 

72,208 

Asia  generally  . . . .* 

...  14,019 

14’049 

181,688 

South  America  generally 

...  43’29l 

43,291 

113,086 

Africa  generally 

...  1,211,860 

84,781 

1,246,141 

1,057,667 

South  Seas 

811,721 

21,616 

883,406 

4,462 

Equador 

70,686 

Greenland 

Atlantic  Ocean 

176 

Pacific  Ocean  

Indian  Ocean 

Sandwich  Islands 

5,988 

Northwest  Coast 

Uncertain  Places 

San  Francisco,  California 

4,648,587 

Total 192,868,984  17,289,382  209,658,866  212,946,442 


COMMERCIAL  REGULATIONS. 


ALTEftlTI05S  IS  THE  BRITISH  TARIFF. 

We  give  below,  from  an  authentic  and  reliable  source,  a complete  list  of  all  altera- 
tions made  in  the  Custom  Duties,  during  the  present  session  of  the  British  Parliament 
These  changes  will  extend  the  freedom  of  trade,  and  lessen  the  inconveniences  which 
all  such  duties  impose  upon  the  trade  of  the  world : — 

Schedule  No.  2. 

Duties  on  Tea — ^That  in  lieu  of  the  duties  of  customs  now  chargeable  on 
tea  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom,  the  following  duties  shall  be 
charged ; that  is  to  say,  upon  every  pound  of  tea,  and  that  the  allow- 
ance of  one  pound  for  draft  on  each  chest  exceeding  28  lbs.  in  weight 


shall  cease  and  determine : — £ s.  d. 

To  5th  April,  1854,  inclusive 0 1 10 

From  and  afcer  6th  April,  1854,  to  5th  April,  1855,  inclusive 0 1 6 

From  and  after  6th  April,  1856,  to  6th  April,  1866,  inclusive 0 1 8 

From  and  after  6 th  April,  1856 0 1 0 

Schedule  No.  8. 

Duties  on  the  articles  undermentioned : 

Apples,  raw  (not  of  British  possessions) bushel  0 0 8 

Ditto,  dried 0 1 0 

Butter  (not  of  British  possessions) .cwt  0 6 0 

Cheese  (ditto),  to  be  cnarged  on  the  landing  weight 0 2 6 

Cocoa llx  0 0 1 
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X ».  d. 

Ditto,  haeks  aod  ehells (i  0 0^ 

Ditto,  paBte  and  chocolate 0 0 2 

^gs  (not  of  British  possessions) ^.120  0 0 4 

Nuts,  small bushel  0 10 

Ditto,  walnuts 0 1 0 

Oranges  and  lemons 0 0 8 

Raisins cwt  0 10  0 

Schedule  No.  4. 

Duties  on  the  articles  undermentioned : 

Almonds,  Jordan cwt  0 10  0 

Not  Jordan,  nor  bitter 0 10  0 

Paste  of, lb.  0 0 2 

Arrowroot cwt  0 0 4* 

Barley,  pearled 0 0 4|> 

Baskets,  baskets  corresponding  with  the  description  commonly  called 

Berlin cubic  foot  0 0 7 

All  others 0 0 2 

Beads,  coral lb.  0 16 


Books,  being  of  editions  printed  in  or  since  the  year  1801,  bound  or 

unbound cwt  1 10  0 

Admitted  under  treaties  of  international  copyright  or  if  of  and  from  a 

British  possession 0 15  0 

Brass,  manufactures  of,  not  otherwise  enumerated 0 10  0 

Brocade,  of  gold  or  silver lb.  0 5 0 

Bronze,  manufactures  of,  not  otherwise  enumerated cwt  0 10  0 

Candles,  viz.,  spermaceti 0 2 4 

Stearine,  till  the  5th  April,  1858 0 3 6 

Tallow 0 2 4 

Wax 0 2 4 

Canes,  viz.,  walking-canes  or  sticks,  mounted,  painted,  or  otherwise  orna- 
mented  100  0 6 0 

Umbrella  or  parasol  sticks 0 8 0 

Capers,  including  the  pickle lb.  0 0 1^ 

Cards,  viz.,  playing-cards. .doz.  packs  015  0 

Cassava  powder cwt.  0 0 4^ 

Cassia  lignea lb.  0 0 1 

Cherries,  raw bush.  0 0 2 

Dried,  until  5th  July,  1854,  inclusive lb.  0 0 2 

From  and  after  5th  July,  1854  0 0 1* 

Chicory,  or  other  vegetable  matter  applicable  to  the  uses  of  coffee,  viz., 

roasted  or  ground lb.  0 0 4 

Raw  or  kiln-dried,  until  the  lOth  Oct.,  1854,  inclusive cwt  0 4 0 

From  and  after  the  lOih  OcU  1854 free. 

China  ware,  or  porcelain,  painted  or  plain,  gilt  or  ornamented cwt  0 10  0 

Cinnamon ....lb.  0 0 2 

Clucks,  viz.,  not  exceeding  the  value  of  5s.  each doz.  0 4 0 

Exceeding  the  value  of  5s.,  and  not  exceeding  the  value  of  128.  6d. 

each doz.  0 8 0 

Exceeding  the  value  of  128.  6d.,  and  not  exceeding  the  value  of  £3 

each ....each  0 2 0 

Exceeding  the  value  of  £3,  and  not  exceeding  the  value  of  £10 

each .each  0 4 0 

Exceeding  the  value  of  £10  each 0 10  0 

Cloves — lb.  0 0 0 

Coculus  Indicua cwt  0 5 4 

Coffee,  roasted  or  ground lb.  0 0 4 

ComOts,  dry,  until  5th  July,  1854,  inclusive 0 0 2 

From  and  after  5th  July,  1854  0 0 1^ 

Confectionery,  until  5th  July,  1854,  inclusive 0 0 2 

From  and  after  5th  July,  1854. 0 0 1|^ 
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Copper,  manufactures  of,  not  otherwise  enumerated  or  described,  and 

copper  plates,  engraved  cwt. 

Corks,  ready  made lb. 

Squared  for  rounding cwt. 

Cotton  manufactures,  viz.,  fringe lb. 

Gloves,  of  cotton  nr  thread dozen  pairs 

Sutckings,  of  cotton  or  thread 

Socks  or  half-hose,  of  cotton  or  thread 

Articles  of  manufactures  of  cotton,  wholly  or  in  part  made  up.  not  other- 
wise charged  with  duty for  every  £100  value 

Dates cwt. 

Dice pair 

Earthenware,  not  otherwise  enumerated  or  described cwt 

Embroidery  and  needlework,  viz.,  silk  net,  figured  with  the  needle,  being 

imitation  lace,  and  articles  thereof lb. 

Cotton  net,  figured  with  the  needle,  being  imitation  lace,  and  articles 

thereof lb. 

Curtains,  commonly  called  Swias,  embroidered  on  muslin  or  net 

All  <»ther  embroidery  not  enumerated for  every  £100  value 

Of  and  from  British  possessions for  every  £100  value 

Feathers,  dressed,  viz  , ostrich lb. 

P uldy  bird 

Not  otherwise  enumerated  or  described 

Flowers,  artificial,  not  made  of  silk — per  cubic  foot  as  packed — no  allow- 

ance  fur  vacant  spaces cubic  foot 

Wholly  or  in  part  made  of  silk 

Fruit,  raw,  not  otherwise  enumerated bushel 

Ginger,  preserved,  until  5th  July,  1854,  inclusive lb. 

From  and  after  5th  July,  1854 

Glass,  viz.:  Any  kind  of  window  glass,  wliite  or  stained,  of  one  color  only, 
(except  plate  or  rolled  glass,)  and  shades  and  cylinders,  until  tl>e  5th 

April,  1855,  inclusr  e .cwt 

From  and  after  5th  April,  1855,  until  5th  April,  1857,  inclusive 

From  and  after  5th  April,  1857 

All  flint  glass,  flint  colored  glass,  and  fancy  ornamental  glass,  of  what- 
ever kind 

Grapes bush. 

Hair  articles,  manufactures  of  hair  or  goat*s  wool,  or  of  hair  or  of  gout’s 
wool  and  any  other  material,  wholly  or  in  part  made  up,  not  particu- 
larly enumerated  or  otherwise  charged  with  duty. . . .every  £100  value 

Hats  or  bonnets,  viz..  Of  chip lb. 

0 1 bast,  cane,  or  horsehair 

Of  straw 

Of  felt,  hair,  wool,  or  beaver each 

Of  silk  or  silk  shag,  laid  upon  felt,  linen,  or  other  material 

Iron  and  steel,  wrought  or  manufactured,  viz. ; Machinery,  wrought,  cast- 
ings, tools,  cutlery,  and  other  manufactures  of  iron  or  sieel,  not  enume- 
rated   cwt. 

Fancy  ornamental  articles  of  iron 

Steel lb. 

Jewels,  emeralds,  and  all  other  precious  stones,  set every  £100  value 

Lace  and  articles  thereof,  viz. : Mohair  or  wor>ted lb. 

Thread  or  cotton  pillow  lace,  (not  being  Brussels,  point,  or  Saxon  bone 

lace,)  not  exceeding  one  inch  in  width lb. 

Thread  or  cotton  pillow  lace,  (not  being  Brussels,  point,  or  Saxon  bone 

lace,)  exceeding  one  inch  in  width lb. 

Silk  lace,  pillow,  and  application,  (not  being  Saxon  wire-ground  lace,).. 

Silk  Saxon  wire-ground  lace,  and  all  lace  kntiwn  as  Maltese 

Brussels,  point,  and  other  lace,  made  by  the  hand,  not  otherwise  charged 

with  duty every  £100  value 

Lead,  manufactures  of,  not  otherwise  enumerated cwt. 

Leather,  viz.:  Boot  backs doz.  pairs 

Cut  into  shapes ,cwt. 
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0 10  0 
0 0 6 
0 8 0 
0 0 2 
0 0 8 
0 0 6 
0 0 8 

5 0 0 

0 10  0 
1 1 0 
0 10  0 

0 10  0 

0 8 9 
0 1 0 
10  0 0 
5 0 0 

0 3 0 

0 8 0 
0 8 0 

0 12  0 
0 12  0 
0 0 2 
0 0 2 
0 0 li 


0 2 6 
0 1 6 
free. 

0 10  0 
0 0 2 


5 0 0 
0 2 6 
0 2 6 
0 2 6 
0 1 0 
0 1 0 


0 2 6 

0 15  0 

0 0 6 

10  0 0 
0 1 6 

1 0 0 

2 0 0 
1 10  0 
0 8 0 

10  0 0 
0 2 0 
0 1 6 
0 10  0 
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Linen,  or  linen  and  cotton  manufactures,  viz.:  Cambric  handkerchiefs, 

hemmed  or  hera-stitcbed,  not  trimmed doz.  0 2 5 

Stays doz.  pairs  0 4 0 

Articles,  manufactures  of  linen,  or  of  linen  mixed  with  cotton  or  with 
wool,  wholly  or  in  part  made  up,  not  particularly  enumerated,  or 

otherwise  charged  with  duty every  £100  value  6 0 0 

Liquorice  paste  (not  of  BritUh  pc^sessiuns) . . cwt.  10  0 

Powder  (not  of  British  possessions) 10  0 

Boot,  until  6th  April,  1857,  inclusive 0 6 0 

From  and  after  6th  April,  1857 free. 

Macaroni 0 1 0 

Mace lb.  0 10 

Marmalade,  until  6th  July,  1864,  inclusive 0 0 2 

From  aud  after  6th  July,  1864  0 0 li 

Medlars bush.  0 0 2 

Millboards lb.  0 0 2| 

Music  and  musical  instruments,  viz. : Musical- boxes,  small,  not  exceeding 

four  inches  in  length the  air  0 0 S 

Large 0 0 8 

Overtures,  or  extra  accompaniments 0 2 6 

Piano- fortes,  horizontal  grand each  8 0 0 

U pright  or  square 2 0 0 

Harmoniums  or  seraphines.  not  exceeding  three  stops 0 12  0 

Four  stops,  and  not  exceeding  seven  stops 1 4 0 

Eight  stops,  and  not  exceeding  eleven  stops 1 10  0 

Exceeding  eleven  stops 2 0 C 

Accordions,  commonly  called  Chinese . .the  100  notes  0 10 

Other  sorts,  including  flutinas  and  common  German  square  concertinas.  0 6 0 

Concertinas  of  octagon  form,  nut  common  German ..  0 4 0 

Brass  instruments,  all  sorts IK  0 0 9 

Musical  instruments,  not  otherwise  enumerated  or  described, 

for  every  £100  value  10  0 0 

Mustard  flour cwt.  0 15 

Nutmegs,  except  those  commonly  called  wild lb.  0 10 

Nux  Vomica cwt  0 2 0 

Oil,  viz. : Almonds lb.  0 0 1 

]^ys 0 0 1 

Es^ntial  oil  of  cloves 0 1 0 

Onions bush.  0 0 1 

Paper,  viz.:  Brown  paper,  made  of  old  rope  or  cordage  only,  without  sep< 
arating  or  extracting  the  pitch  or  tar  therefrom,  aud  without  any  mix- 
ture of  other  materials  therewith lb.  0 0 2| 

Printed,  painted,  or  stained  paper,  or  paper-hangings,  or  flock  paper, 

the  square  yard  0 0 1 

Waste  paper,  or  paper  of  any  other  sort,  not  particularly  enumerated 

or  described,  not  otherwise  charged  with  duty lb.  0 0 2| 

Pasteboard 0 0 2| 

Pears,  raw bush.  0 0 8 

Dried 0 1 0 

Percussion  caps the  1,000  0 0 1 

Perfumery,  not  otherwise  enumerated,  and  scented  or  fancy  soap lb.  0 0 2 

Pewter,  manufactures  of,  not  otherwise  enumerated cwt  0 2 0 

Pickles,  preserved  in  vinegar gal  0 0 1 

Pimento cwt  0 6 0 

Plate  of  gold oz.  troy  110 

Silver,  gilt,  or  ungilt 0 1 8 

Platting,  or  other  manufactures  of  straw,  chip,*  or  other  materials  to  be 
used  in  or  proper  for  making  or  ornamenting  hats  or  bonnets,  not  other- 
wise enumerated  or  charged  with  duty lb.  0 2 0 

Cordonet,  single  and  twist  of  straw  or  of  other  materials 0 0 6 

Willow  squares doz.  0 0 1 


* putting  of  ehip  is  now  free  of  duty. 
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Plums,  commonly  caHed  French  plums  and  proDelles cwt  0 16  0 

Dried  or  preserved,  (except  in  sugar,)  not  otherwise  described 0 16  0 

Preserved  in  sugar,  until  6th  July,  1854,  inclusive. lb«  0 0 2 

From  and  after  5th  July,  1864  0 0 1| 

Pomatum 0 0 2 

Potato  flour cwt.  0 0 41> 

Powder,  viz. : Hair  powder lb.  0 0 2 

Perfumed 0 0 2 

Not  otherwise  enumerated  or  described,  that  will  serve  the  same  pur- 
pose as  starch cwt  0 0 4^ 

Prints  and  drawings,  plain  or  colored,  single lb.  0 0 8 

Bound  or  sewn 0 0 8 

Admitted  under  treaties  of  international  copyright,  single,  bound  or 

sewn lb.  0 0 1^ 

Quassia cwt  0 10 

Quinces bush.  0 0 8 

Rice,  not  rough  nor  in  the  husk cwt.  0 0 41> 

Rough  and  in  the  husk qr.  0 0 6 

Sago cwt  0 0 4* 

Scaleboard 0 1 0 

Semolina 0 0 4* 

Ships,  foreign  ships,  to  be  broken  up,  with  their  tackle,  apparel,  and  fumi- 


Broken  up 6 0 0 

Silk  manufactures,  being  velvet,  the  produce  of  Europe,  plain  or  figured: 

Broad  stuffs lb.  090 

The  foundation  of  which  b wholly  composed  of  cotton  or  other  mate- 
rial than  silk lb.  0 8 0 

Ribbons  ol  velvet,  or  silk  embossed  with  velvet 0 10  0 

The  foundation  of  which  is  wholly  composed  of  cotton  or  other  mate- 
rial than  silk lb.  0 8 6 

Manufactures  of  silk,  or  of  silk  mixed  with  any  other  materials,  the 

groduce  of  Europe,  called  plush  lb.  0 8 0 

ommonly  used  fur  making  hats 0 1 0 

Parasols  and  umbrellas. each  0 10 

Damask  of  silk  and  wool,  or  other  materials,  for  furniture lb.  0 0 10 


Corahs,  Choppahs,  Bandannoes,  and  Tussore  cloth,  vis. : 

In  pieces  not  exceeding  6^  yards  in  length piece  0 0 4 

Exceeding  6^,  and  not  exceeding  6^  yards  in  length 0 0 6 

Exceeding  6^,  and  not  exceeding  7^  yards  in  length 0 0 8 

Exceeding  7^,  and  not  exceeding  8^  yards  in  length 0 0 9 

Exceeding  8^,  and  not  exceeding  9^  yards  in  length  0 0 10 

And  for  every  additional  yard  in  length yd.  0 0 1^ 

China  crape  shawls,  plain  and  damask lb.  0 8 0 

Embroidered  0 6 0 

Pongees,  in  pieces,  not  exceeding  1 5 yards  in  length piece  0 2 0 

Exceeding  15  yards,  and  not  exceeding  21  yards  in  length 0 8 0 

Exceeding  21  yards,  and  not  exceeding  31  yards  in  length 0 6 0 

Handkerchiefs,  plain  and  figured,  in  pieces  not  exceeding  9 yards  in 

length 0 1 6 

Exceeding  9 yards,  and  not  exceeding  18  yards  in  length 0 8 0 

Soap,  not  Ijeing  scented  or  fancy , viz. : 

Hard cwt.  0 2 8 

SoR 0 2 8 

Naples 0 2 8 

Spa  ware cubic  foot  0 0 ,6 

Spelter,  or  zinc,  manufactures,  nut  otherwbe  enumerated. cwt.  0 2 0 


Spirits,  cordials,  or  strong  waters,  not  being  the  produce  of  any  British 
possession  in  America,  nor  of  any  British  possession  within  the  limits  of 
the  East  India  Company’s  charter,  in  regard  to  which  the  conditions  of 
the  act  4th  Victoria,  chap.  8,  have  or  shall  have  been  fulfilled,  sweet- 
ened, or  mixed  with  any  article,  so  that  the  degree  of  strength  cannot 
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be  exactly  ascertained  by  Syke’s  hydrometer ; and  perfumed  spirits  to 

be  used  as  perfumery  only gab 

Starch cwt 

Oum  of,  torrified  or  calcined  

Succades,  including  all  fruits  and  Tegetables  preserred  in  sugar,  until  6th 

July^  1854,  inclusive lb. 

From  and  after  6th  July,  1864 

Tapioca cwt. 

Tin  foU 

Manufactures  of,  not  otherwise  enumerated 

Toys,  viz. : Marbles 

All  other  toys cubic  foot 

Turnery,  not  otherwise  described  

Yamish,  containing  any  quantity  of  alcohol  or  spirit gal 

VermicelU T cwt 

Vinegar gal 

Washing  balls  lb. 

Watches,  of  gold,  silver,  or  any  other  metal,  exceeding  the  value 

of  £10 each 


Other  watches,  viz.:  Gold  open  faces 

Hunters 

Bepeaters 

Silver,  or  any  other  metal  not  gold,  open  faces 

Hunters 

Repeaters - 

Water,  Cologne  water,  the  flask,  (SO  of  such  flasks  containing  not  more 

than  one  gallon) 

When  not  in  flasks,  (as  perfumed  spirits) gal 

Woolens,  articles  or  manufactures  of  wool,  (not  being  goat’s  wool)  or  of 

wool  mixed  with  cotton,  viz. : Carpets  and  rugs  square  yd. 

Shawls,  scarfs,  and  handkerchiefs,  plain,  and  not  printed lb 

Printed 

Gloves doz.  pairs 

Articles  or  manufactures  of  wool,  (not  being  goat’s  wool,  or  of  wool 
mixed  with  cotton,  wholly  or  in  part  made  up,  not  otherwise  charged 
with  duty,) every  £100  value 


£ B.  d. 

10  0 
0 0 4i 
0 0 4i 

0 0 2 
0 0 u 

0 0 4k 
0 10  0 
0 10  0 
0 10 
0 0 4 

0 0 4 
0 12  0 
0 10 
0 0 8 
0 0 2 

1 0 0 
0 6 0 
Old 
0 16  0 
0 2 6 
0 8 6 
0 8 0 

0 0 8 
1 0 0 

0 0 6 
0 0 4 
0 0 8 
0 0 8 


6 0 0 


Schedule  No.  6. 

Duties  on  spirits  imported  into  Scotland  and  Ireland : — 

Spirits  or  strong  waters,  fur  every  gallon  of  such  spirits  or  strong  waters, 
of  any  strength  not  exceeding  the  strength  of  proof  of  Syke’s  hydrome- 
ter, and  so  in  proportion  for  any  greater  or  less  strength  than  the 
strength  of  proof  of  and  for  any  greater  or  less  quantity  than  a gal- 
lon, viz.: — 

The  produce  of  any  British  possession  in  America,  not  being  sweetened  , 
spirits,  or  spirits  mixed  with  any  article,  so  that  the  degree  of  strength 
toereof  cannot  be  exactly  ascertained  by  such  hydrometer : — 

If  Imported  into  Scotland gal.  0 6 0 

“ “ Ireland  0 S 8 

Rum,  the  produce  of  any  British  possession  within  the  limits  of  the  East 
India  Company’s  charter,  not  being  sweetened  spirits,  or  spirits  so 
mixed  as  aforesaid,  in  regard  to  which  the  conditions  of  the  act  4 Vic., 
cap.  8,  have  or  shall  have  been  fulfilled : — 

If  imported  into  Scotland gal  0 6 0 

“ “ Ireland 0 8 8 

Rum  shrub,  however  sweetened,  the  produce  of  and  imported  from  such 
possessions,  in  regard  to  which  the  conditions  of  the  act  4 Vic.,  cap.  8, 
have  or  shall  have  been  fulfilled,  or  the  produce  of  and  import^  from 
any  British  possession  in  America  : — 

If  imported  into  Scotland. gal.  060 

**  **  Ireland  088 
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Schedale  No.  6. 

In  lieu  of  ad  valorem  duties : 

Biscuit  and  bread cwt 

Caoutchouc,  or  india-rubber,  manufactures  of lb. 

Coral  negligees 


. 

Flock  for  paper  stainers cwt. 

Fig  cake 

Gutta  percha,  manufactures  of,  not  moulded,  such  as  bands,  sheets,  soles, 

tubing .cwt 

Articles  moulded lb. 

Lucifera,  of  wood,  in  boxes  containing  not  more  than  100  matches, 

the  gross  of  boxes 

In  boxes  containing  more  than  100  matches 

Vesta  of  wax,  in  boxes  not  exceeding  1,000  matches doz.  boxes 

In  boxes  exceeding  1,000  matches 1,000 

Mandioca  flour cwt 


Mustard,  mixed  or  manufactured,  except  flour 

Oil  cloth,  for  table  covers square  yd. 

Paper,  gilt  stained,  colored,  embossed,  and  all  fauicy  kinds,  not  being 

paper  hangings lb. 

Sail  icine oz. 

Sauces,  not  otherwise  enumerated lb. 

Soy gab 

Stearine,  till  6th  April,  1868  cwt 

A K *1.  A 1 o c a 


Veneers 


X s.  d. 


0 0 4* 
0 0 4 
0 10 
0 0 8 
0 7 0 
0 16  0 

0 6 0 
0 0 2 

0 0 2 
0 0 8 
0 0 6 
0 0 0* 
0 0 4^ 
0 0 4i 
0 5 0 

0 0 1 

0 0 2} 
0 0 3 
0 0 1 
0 0 6 
0 3 6 
frea 
0 10 


OF  THE  APPftAlSEMEMT  OF  IMPORTED  MERCHANDISE. 

We  have  received  from  the  Treasury  Department  the  following  instructions  to  Col- 
lectors and  otlier  oflicers  of  ihe  Customs  in  the  United  States,  under  the  act  of  3d  of 
March,  1851,  regulating  the  appraisement  of  imported  merchandise,  which  we  publish 
for  the  benefit  of  importing  merchants  and  others : — 

TRBA.SCRT  Dbpartm Birr,  July  20,  1853. 

Your  special  attention  is  called  to  the  following  instructions  in  relation  to  the  ap- 
praisement of  merchandise,  under  the  act  of  3d  Match,  1851,  additional  to,  or  in  modi- 
ncation  of  the  circular  instructions  from  this  Department,  dated  27th  March,  1361. 

The  invoice  cost  of  foreign  merchandise,  supported  by  the  oath  required  by  law, 
will  be  held  and  taken  as  the  importer’s  declaration  of  value  at  the  port  and  time  of 
shipment,  and  conclusive  against  the  importer;  unless,  before  entering  the  same,  the 
said  importer,  his  consignee,  or  agent,  wliere  the  merchandise  has  been  actually  pur- 
chased, shall  declare  in  writing,  under  oath,  on  the  invoice,  a decline  in  value  between 
the  time  of  such  purchase  and  the  date  of  shipment,  and  the  amount  thereof;  in  which 
case  such  declared  value  shall  be  conclusive  against  the  importer:  but  in  either  case 
the  appraisers  will  determine  and  fix  such  additional  value  as  the  law  and  the  facts 
may  warrant. 

JAMES  GUTHRIE,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

REDUCTION  OF  DUTIES  BY  THE  GERMAN  ZOLL-VEREIN. 

Dbpartmbnt  of  Statb,  July  23,  1853, 

Information  has  been  received  at  this  Department  from  the  United  States  Consul 
at  Frankfort,  that  a reduction  in  the  rate  of  duties  on  certain  articles  imported  into 
the  States  of  the  Zoll-Verein  went  into  effect  on  the  1st  instant,  to  wit: — 

Tobacco  leaves  and  stems  from  the  present  rate  of  6^  rix  dollars  to  4 rix  dollars 
per  cwt 

French  brandies  from  16  rix  dolhirs  to  8 rix  dollars  per  cwt 

Wines  in  casks,  8 rix  dollars  to  6 rix  dollars  per  cwt 

Coffee,  6^  rix  dollars  to  5 rix  dollars  per  cwt 

Teas,  41  rix  dollars  to  8 rix  doUars  per  cwt 
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RAILROAD,  CANAL,  AND  STEAMBOAT  STATISTICS. 


GESTERAL  RAILROAD  LAW  OF  IOWA. 

We  give  below  the  General  Railroad  Law  of  Iowa.  The  compaDies  are  organized 
under  the  A.ct  providing  for  the  organization  of  companies  for  pecuniary  profit.  The 
additional  privileges  necessary  to  the  construction  of  a railroad,  such  as  coodemniog 
lands,  and  crossing  public  highways,  are  provided  for  by  another  act. 

1.  Any  number  of  pers<»ns  may  associate  themselves  and  become  incorporated  for 
the  transaction  of  any  lawful  business  including  the  establishment  of  ferries,  the  con- 
struction of  canals,  railways,  bridges,  or  other  works  of  internal  improvement ; but 
such  incorporation  confers  no  power  or  privilege  not  possessed  by  natural  persons  ex- 
cept as  hereinafter  provided. 

2.  Among  the  powers  of  such  body  corporate,  are  the  following : — 

1st  To  have  perpetual  succession. 

2d.  To  sue  and  m sued  by  its  corporate  name. 

8d.  To  have  a common  seal  which  it  may  alter  at  pleasure. 

4th.  To  render  the  interests  of  the  stockholders  transferable. 

6th.  To  exempt  the  private  property  of  its  members  from  liability  for  corporate 
debts  except  as  herein  otherwise  declared. 

6th.  'I'o  make  contracts,  acquire  and  transfer  property,  possessing  the  same  powers 
in  such  respects  as  private  individuals  now  enjoy. 

7th.  To  establish  by-laws,  anil  make  all  rules  and  regulations  deemed  expedient 
for  the  management  of  their  affairs,  in  accordance  with  law  and  not  incompatible  with 
an  honest  purpose. 

3.  Previous  to  commencing  any  bu<^ine9s  except  that  of  their  own  organization  they 
must  adopt  articles  of  incorporation,  which  must  be  recorded  in  the  office  of  the  re- 
c )rder  of  deeds  of  the  county  where  the  principal  place  of  business  is  to  be,  in  a book 
kept  therefor. 

4.  Corp)ratioDs  for  the  construction  of  any  work  of  internal  improvement  must,  in 
addition,  also  file  a copy  of  such  articles  in  the  office  of  a secretary  of  state,  and  have 
the  same  recorded  by  him  in  a book  kept  for  such  purposes.  Si^h  articles  of  incor- 
poration must  fix  the  highest  amount  of  indebtedness  or  liability  to  which  the  corpo- 
ration is  at  any  one  time  to  be  subject,  which  must  in  no  case,  except  in  that  of  the 
risks  of  insurance  companies,  exceed  two  thirds  of  its  capital  stock. 

5.  A notice  must  also  be  published  for  four  weeks  in  succession  in  some  newspaper 
as  convenient  as  practicable  to  the  piriticipal  place  of  business. 

6.  Such  notice  must  contain : 

1st.  The  name  of  the  corporation  and  its  principal  place  of  transacting  business. 

2d.  The  general  nature  of  the  business  to  be  transacted. 

Sd  The  amount  of  capital  and  stock  authorized,  and  the  times  and  conditions  oQ 
which  it  is  to  be  paid  in. 

4th.  The  time  of  the  commencement  and  termination  of  the  corporation. 

6th.  By  what  officers  or  persons  the  affairs  of  the  company  are  to  be  conducted, 
and  the  times  at  which  they  will  be  elected. 

6th.  The  highest  amount  of  indebtedness  or  liability  to  which  the  corporation  is  at 
any  time  to  subject  itself. 

7th.  Whether  private  property  is  to  be  exempt  from  the  corporate  debts. 

7.  The  corporation  may  cc»minence  business  as  soon  as  the  articles  are  filed  in  the 
office  of  the  recorder  of  deeds,  and  their  doing  shall  be  valid  if  the  publication  in  a 
newspaper  is  made  and  the  copy  filed  in  Uie  office  of  secretary  of  state,  when  such 
filing  is  necessary,  within  three  months  from  such  filing  in  the  recorder’s  office. 

8.  No  change  in  any  of  the  above  matters  shall  be  valid  unless  recorded  and  pub- 
lished as  the  original  articles  are  required  to  be. 

9.  Ctirporations  for  the  construction  of  any  work  of  intemal  improvement  may  be 
formed  to  endure  fifty  years;  those  formed  f >T  other  purposes  cannot  exceed  twenty 
years  in  duration ; but  in  either  case  they  may  be  renewed  from  time  to  time  for 
periods  not  greater  respectively  than  was  at  first  permissible,  provided  three-fourths 
of  the  votes  cast  at  any  regular  election  for  that  purpose  be  in  favor  of  such  renewal, 
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«Bd  provided  also  that  those  thus  wishing  a renewal  will  purchase  the  stock  of  those 
opp«Hed  to  the  renewal  at  a fair  current  value. 

10.  The  corporatii)0  cannot  be  dissolved  prior  to  the  period  -fixed  upon  in  the  articles 
of  incorporation  except  by  ananiinous  consent,  unless  a different  rule  has  been  adopted 
in  tbetr  articles. 

11.  The  same  period  of  newspaper  publicatton  must  precede  any  such  premature 
dissolution  of  a corporation  as  is  required  at  its  creation. 

12.  A copy  of  the  by  laws  of  the  corporation,  with  the  names  of  all  its  officers  ap« 
pended  thereto,  must  ^ posted  in  the  principal  place  of  business,  and  be  subject  to 
public  inspection. 

18.  A statement  of  the  amount  of  the  capital  stock  subscribed,  the  amount  of  capi- 
tal actually  paid  in,  and  the  amount  of  indebtedness  of  the  company  iu  a general 
way,  must  also  be  kept  posted  up  in  like  manner,  which  statement  must  be  corrected 
as  often  as  any  material  change  takes  place  in  relation  to  any  part  of  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  such  statement 

14.  Intentional  fraud,  in  failing  to  comply  substantially  with  the  articles  of  incoi^ 
poration.  or  in  dec.eiving  the  public  or  individuals  in  relation  to  their  means  or  their 
liabilittes,  shall  subject  those  guilty  thereof  to  fine  and  imprisonment  or  both,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  court  Any  person  who  has  sustained  injury  from  such  fraud  may 
also  recover  damages  therefor  against  those  guilty  of  participating  in  such  fraud. 

15.  The  diversion  of  the  funds  of  the  corporation  to  other  objects  than  those  men- 
tioned in  their  articies  and  in  the  notices  published  as  afuresai<l,  (provided  any  person 
be  thereby  injured,)  and  the  payment  of  dividends  which  leave  insufficient  funds  to 
meet  the  liabilities  of  the  corporation,  shall  be  deemed  such  frauds  as  will  subject 
those  therein  concerned  to  the  penalties  of  the  preceding  section,  and  such  dividend 
or  their  equivalents  in  the  hands  of  individual  stockholders  shall  be  subject  to  said 
liabilities. 

16.  Dividends  in  insurance  companies,  made  in  good  faith  before  their  knowledge 
of  the  happening  of  actual  losses,  are  not  tnteuded  to  be  prevented  or  punished  by 
the  provisions  of  the  preceding  section. 

17.  A iailure  to  comply  substantially  with  the  foregoing  requisitions  in  relation  to 
organication  and  publicity  renders  the  individual  property  of  all  the  stockholders 
liable  fur  the  corporate  debtsL 

18.  Either  such  failure  or  the  practice  of  fraud  in  the  manner  hereinafter  mentioned 
shall  cause  a forfeiture  of  all  the  privileges  hereby  conferred,  and  the  courts  may  pro- 
ceed to  wind  up  the  business  of  the  corporation  by  an  iofurmatioa  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed by  law. 

19.  The  intentional  keeping  of  false  books  or  accounts  by  any  corporation,  where- 
in any  one  is  imured,  is  a mlndemeanor  on  the  part  of  those  concerned  therein,  and 
any  person  shall  be  presumed  to  be  concerned  tnerein  whose  duty  it  was  to  see  that 
the  books  and  accounts  were  correctly  kept. 

20.  The  transfer  of  shares  is  not  valid,  except  as  between  the  two  parties  thereto, 
until  it  is  regularly  entered  on  the  books  of  the  company  so  far  as  to  show  the  name 
of  the  person  by  and  to  whom  transferred,  the  numbers  or  other  designation  of  the 
chares,  and  the  date  of  the  transfer;  but  such  transfer  shall  notin  any  way  exempt 
the  person  or  persons  making  such  transfer  from  any  liability  or  liabilities  of  said  coi^ 
poration  which  were  created  prior  to  such  transfer.  The  bwks  of  the  company  must 
be  so  kept  as  to  show  intelligibly  the  original  stockholders,  their  respective  interests, 
the  amount  which  has  been  paid  in  on  their  shares,  and  all  transfers  thereof;  and 
•uch  books,  or  a correct  copy  thereof,  so  far  as  the  items  mentioned  in  this  section  are 
concerned,  shall  be  subject  to  the  inspection  of  any  person  desiring  the  same. 

21.  Any  corporation  organised  or  attempted  to  be  organised  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter  shall  cease  to  exist  by  the  non  user  of  its  franchises  for  two 
years  at  any  one  time,  but  such  body  shall  not  forfeit  its  franchises  by  reason  of  its 
omia<ion  to  elect  officers  or  to  hold  meetings  at  any  time  prescribed  by  the  by-laws, 
provided  such  act  be  done  within  two  years  of  the  time  appointed  therefor. 

22.  Oorporataons  whose  charters  expire  by  their  own  limitation,  nr  by  the  volunti^ 
act  of  the  stockholders,  may,  nevertheless,  continue  to  act  for  the  purpose  of  winding 
up  their  concerns,  but  for  no  other  purpose. 

23.  Nothing  herein  contained  exempts  the  stockholders  of  any  corporation  from  in- 
dividual liability  to  the  amount  of  the  unpaid  installments  on  the  stock  owned  by 
them  or  transferred  by  them  for  the  purpose  of  defrauding  creditors,  and  an  execu- 
tion against  the  company  may  to  that  extent  be  levied  upon  such  private  property  of 
any  iadividuaL 
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24.  In  none  of  the  cases  contemplated  in  this  chapter  can  the  private  propertj  of 
the  stockholder  be  levied  upon  fur  tlie  payment  of  corporate  debts  while  corporate 
property  can  be  found  with  which  to  satisfy  the  same,  but  it  will  be  sufficient  proof 
that  no  property  can  be  found  if  an  execution  has  issued  on  a judgment  against  the 
corporation  and  a demand  thereon  made  of  some  one  of  the  last  acting  officers  of 
the  body  for  property  on  which  to  levy,  and  if  he  neglects  to  point  out  any  such 
pro  per  fy. 

25  The  defendant  in  any  stage  of  a cause  may  point  out  corporate  property  sub- 
ject to  levy,  and  upon  his  satisfying  the  court  of  the  existence  of  such  a property,  by 
affidavit  or  otherwise,  the  cause  may  be  continued,  or  execution  against  the  defendant 
stayed,  until  the  property  can  be  levied  upon  and  sold,  and  the  court  may  subse- 
quently render  judgment  and  order  execution  for  any  balance  which  there  may  be 
after  disposing  of  the  corporate  property,  according  to  the  stage  of  the  cause;  but  if 
a demand  of  property  has  been  made,  as  contemplated  in  the  preceding  section,  the 
costs  of  such  proceedings  shall  in  any  event  be  paid  by  the  company  or  by  the  de- 
fendant. 

20.  When  the  private  property  of  a stockholder  is  taken  for  a corporate  debt  he 
may  maintain  an  action  against  the  corporation  for  indemnity  and  against  any  of  the 
other  stockholders  for  contribution. 

27.  For  the  purpose  of  repairs,  rebuilding,  or  enlarging,  or  to  meet  contingencies,  or 
for  the  purpose  of  a sinking  fund,  the  corporation  may  establish  a fund  which  they 
may  loan,  and  in  relation  to  which  they  may  take  the  proper  securities. 

28.  When  the  franchise  of  a corporation  has  been  levied  upon  under  an  execution 
and  sold,  the  corporators  shall  not  have  power  to  dissolve  the  corporation  so  as  to  de- 
stroy the  franchise,  and  if  they  neglect  to  keep  up  an  organization  sufficient  to  enable 
the  business  to  proceed,  the  purchaser  thereupon  becomes  vested  with  all  the  powers 
of  Ute  corporation  requisite  therefor;  and  when  it  becomes  impracticable  for  an  indi- 
▼idual  so  to  conduct  them,  and  in  cases  where  doubts  and  difficulties  not  herein  pro- 
vided fur  arise,  the  purchaser  may  apply  by  petition  to  the  district  court,  which  is 
hereby  vested  with  authority  to  make  any  orders  requisite  for  carrying  into  effect  the 
intent  of  this  chapter  in  this  respect. 

29.  In  any  proceedings  by  or  against  a corporation  or  against  a stockholder,  to 
charge  his  private  property  or  the  dividends  received  by  him,  the  court  is  invested 
with  power  to  compel  the  officers  to  produce  the  books  of  the  corporation  on  the  mo- 
tion of  either  party  upon  a proper  cause  being  shown  for  that  purpose. 

80.  A single  individual  may  entitle  himself  to  all  the  advantages  of  this  chapter 
provided  he  complies  substantially  with  all  its  requirements,  omitting  those  which 
from  the  nature  of  the  case  are  inapplicable. 

81.  Persons  acting  as  a corporation  under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  will  be 
presumed  to  be  legally  incorporated  until  the  contrary  is  shown  ; and  no  such  fran- 
chise shall  be  declared  actually  null  or  forfeited  except  in  a regular  proceeding 
brought  for  that  purpose. 

82.  No  body  of  men  acting  as  a corporation  under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter 
shall  be  permitted  to  set  up  the  want  of  a legal  organization  as  a defense  to  an  action 
against  them  as  a corporation,  nor  shall  any  person  sued  on  a contract  made  with 
such  a corporation,  or  sued  for  an  injury  to  its  property,  or  a wrong  done  to  its  inter- 
ests, be  permitted  to  set  up  a want  of  such  legal  organization  in  his  defense. 

33.  Corporations  regularly  organized  under  the  general  law  heretofore  in  force,  by 
adapting  their  articles  of  association  to  the  provisions  of  this  chapter,  and  by  making 
the  required  publication  of  the  change  as  well  as  of  their  intention  to  act  under  the 
foregoing  provisions,  will  be  entitled  to  all  the  advantages  and  subjected  to  all  the 
liabilities  above  provided  for,  but  the  change  in  their  articles  of  association  must  be 
made  in  accordance  with  those  articles  or  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  stock- 
holders. 

84.  Mutual  insurance  companies  organized  under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  may 
render  their  premium  notes  a lien  upon  the  whole  or  any  part  of  their  real  estate 
upon  which  tiie  property  issued  is  situate,  whether  such  real  estate  is  or  is  not  exempt 
from  other  liabilities  as  a homestead,  but  such  lien  will  not  attach  until  the  premium 
note,  stating  the  property  on  which  it  is  a lien,  is  filed  for  record,  and  treated  in  the 
same  manner  as  though  it  were  a mortgage  from  the  maker  thereof  to  the  company, 
except  that  it  need  not  be  acknowledged. 

86.  Nothing  herein  contained  is  intended  to  affect  the  interests  of  companies  already 
organized  farther  than  is  above  expressed. 
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STEAM  MARINE  OF  NEW  YORK. 

A correepondenf  of  the  Courier  de$  Etat»  UnU  gives  the  following  statement  of  the 


steam  marine  of  New  York: — 

Toni. 

17  Trans-atlantic  steamers,  making  voyages  to  Europe,  and  measuring 87.662 

16  Ocean  steamers,  intended  for  service  Ui  California  and  the  West  Indies. . . 80,000 

1 Steamer  doing  the  West  Indian  business 800 

19  Large  coasting  steamers 1 7,1 12 


Total,  52  steamers,  measuring 85,574 


If  we  add  to  this  sum  total  the  Pacific  steamers,  which  are  in  direct  communication 
with  the  California  steamers  ab<jve  mentioned,  the  sum  total  is  augmented  by  21  ves- 
sels of  29,486  R^regate  burden.  And  this  last  figure,  let  us  repeat,  would  be  much 
more  considerable  were  it  not  for  the  recent  disasters  which  have  befallen  navigation 
in  the  Pacific. 

But,  even  if  we  strictly  confine  ourselves  to  those  vessels  which  make  New  York  a 
point  of  entry  and  departure,  we  feel  bound  to  acknowleMge  that  they  form  a truly 
important  fleet  Many  States  would  deem  themselves  fortunate  if  they  possessed  for 
Commerce  and  defense  a steam  navy  equal  to  that  of  the  Empire  City. 


RAILROADS:  THEIR  NECESSITY  AS  A MEANS  OF  WEALTH. 

[Prom  the  Cincinnati  Railroad  Record.] 

In  the  present  state  of  railroad  progress  it  would  appear  supererogatory  to  attempt 
a demonstration  of  the  necessity  of  the  “iron  road,”  politically,  commercially,  and  so- 
cially; or  show  that  facility  of  intercommunication  increases  such  communication, 
creates  business,  begets  sociality,  tends  to  the  dissemination  of  enlightened  views,  and 
by  uniting  all  these  advantages,  promotes  the  growth,  wealth,  and  prosperity  of  the 
country. 

It  is  a selfevident  propmition  that  accessibility  promotes  population.  The  history 
of  our  country  is  an  enduring*  exemplification  of  this  fact  As  facilities  of  intercourse 
increased,  the  area  of  our  settlements  extended,  until  the  entire  continent  has  been 
embraced  within  our  borders.  Cities  and  towns  have  sprung  up  in  the  mid»t  of  the 
wilderness,  and  the  wilds  have  been  made  to  blossom  like  the  rose;  and  if  canals, 
rivers,  and  plank  and  Macadamized  roads — the  restricted  means  of  intercommunica- 
tion enjoyed  before  the  introduction  of  railroads — have  suificed  to  rtroder  this  country 
so  prosperous,  what  may  we  not  anticipate  when  the  vast  undertakings  now  projected 
shall  have  been  completed? — when  the  auriferous  shores  of  the  Pacific  shall  be  con- 
nected with  the  rocky  barriers  of  the  Atlantic  by  iron  bands,  and  the  treasures  of  the 
East  and  the  islands  of  the  seas  shall  be  transported  thereupon,  to  find  a ready  mar- 
ket among  the  dwellers  at  the  West! 

That  railroads  will  hereafter  be  the  mean^f  intercommunication  i«  equally  evident. 
They  are  the  best  and  cheapest  means  for  promoting  accessibility  ; they  can  be  built 
wherever  the  people  will  it;  and  by  their  means  time  and  distance  can  almost  be  an- 
nihilated. The  experience  upon  the  few  completed  roads  has  demonstrated  their 
utility  and  fitness  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  designed.  And  the  completion 
of  these  few  roads  has  made  the  building  of  others  compulsory,  or  those  sections 
lacking  in  such  facilities  must  consent  to  si  t supinely  down,  and  witness  the  rapid  de- 
velopment in  wealth  and  prosperity  of  such  sections  as  keep  up  with  the  progress  of 
the  age. 

Wherever  railroads  have  been  built  in  this  country,  the  inevitable  consequence  has 
been  to  enhance  the  value  of  property  in  the  neighl^rhood.  Depots  have  been  estab- 
lished along  the  lines  for  the  reception  and  shipment  of  freight;  and  from  these  sim- 
ple depots  flourishing  towns  have  grown  up,  magic-like,  and,  anomalous  at  it  may 
appear,  but  in  few  instances  producing  any  diversion  of  trade  from  one  place  to  an- 
other, seeming  rather  to  create  of  themselves  business  for  themselves — thus,  by 
flicilities  of  communication  adding  to  population,  and  by  population  adding  to  the 
wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  country. 

Not  unfrequently  does  it  occur  that  these  depots  are  established  in  the  vicinity  of 
mines  heretofore  unavailable,  for  want  of  means  of  transportation,  as  is  the  case  in 
many  instances  within  our  knowledge.  So  soon  as  the  roads  are  completed,  and  these 
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tnines  brought  within  the  reach  of  a market,  a town  at  once  aprings  up,  and  the  here- 
tofore waste  lands  become  not  only  sources  of  wealth  to  a few,  perhaps,  but  of  com- 
petence to  many. 

And  when  these  roads  are  opened  through  an  agricultural  country,  affording  means 
of  ready  and  cheap  transportation  to  market,  the  farmer  at  once  becomes  independ- 
ent He  ii  not  compelled  to  haul  his  prtaluce  through  almost  impassable  mudholes, 
sloughs,  and  ponds,  to  a market,  where  he  is  constrained  to  dispose  of  it  at  unremu- 
nerating rates,  rather  than  haul  it  home  again ; he  can  quietly  wait  until  it  is  called 
for  at  his  own  door,  or  until  he  learns  from  the  papers  that  it  is  to  his  advantage  to 
ship  to  a distant  market.  Few  persons  are  aware  of  the  difference  in  the  cost  of 
tran:«purtation  between  the  ordinary  wagon  a».d  the  rail.  In  one  of  our  exchanges 
we  some  time  since  found  the  following  table,  in  which  is  given  the  comparative 
value  of  a ton  of  wheat  and  one  of  corn  at  given  distances  from  market,  as  affected 
by  the  cost  of  transportation  by  railroad,  and  over  the  ordinary  road : — 


By  railroad. 

Ordin.  hiffhway.  I 

By  .'ailroad. 

Ordin.  hiRhway. 

Miles. 

Wheal. 

C<»m. 

Wheat. 

i;orii.  ! 

Miles. 

Wheat. 

Corn. 

Wheat.  Com. 

At  market  $49  60  $24  76  $49  60  $24  76 

170 

..  $46  95  $22  20  $24  00  

10.... 

. 49  26 

24  60 

48  00 

28  25 

180.... 

. 46  80 

22  05 

22  60  

20. . . . 

. 49  20 

24  45 

46  60 

21  76 

190. . . . 

. 46  65 

21  90 

21  00  

80  ... 

. 49  05 

24  80 

46  00 

20  26 

200 

. 46  50 

21  76 

19  60  

40 

. 49  00 

24  15 

48  60 

18  76  1 

210.... 

. 46  85 

21  60 

18  00  

60. . . . 

. 48  76 

24  00 

4‘’  00 

17  25  1 

1 220. . . . 

. 46  20 

21  45 

16  50  

60. . . . 

. 48  60 

23  85 

40  60 

16  76 

1 23*'. . . . 

. 46  05 

21  80 

15  00  

70.... 

. 48  46 

23  70 

89  00 

14  26 

|240.... 

. 46  90 

21  15 

1350  ... 

80 

. 48  80 

23  65 

87  60 

12  76 

250 

. 45  76 

21  00 

12  00  

90 

. 48  16 

23  40 

86  00 

11  26 

■ 260 

. 45  60 

20  85 

10  50  

100... 

. 48  00 

23  25 

84  50 

9 75 

|270 

. 45  45 

20  70 

900  

no.... 

. 47  85 

23  10 

88  00 

8 25 

I 280 

. 45  80 

20  55 

7 60  

120.... 

. 47  70 

22  95 

31  50 

6 75 

1 290. . . . 

. 45  15 

20  40 

600  

180. ... 

. 47  65 

22  80 

80  00 

6 25 

300. . . . 

. 45  00 

20  25 

4 50  

140. . .. 

. 47  40 

22  65 

28  60 

8 76 

810. . . . 

. 44  85 

20  10 

8 00  

160.... 

. 47  25 

22  50 

27  00 

2 25 

820 

. 44  70 

19  95 

150  

160.... 

. 47  10 

22  85 

25  60 

0 75 

! 880.... 

. 44  65 

19  80 

....  ..... 

By  this  table  it  appears  that  a ton  of  corn  is  estimated  not  to  be  worth  hauling,  by 

wagon,  when  170  miles  from  market;  while  at  the  same  distance  upon  a line  of  rail- 
road it  would  be  worth  $22  20.  A ton  of  wheat  230  miles  from  market  is  not  worth 
the  hauling  by  wagon,  but  by  railroad  it  would  be  worth  $44  65.  Thus,  as  land  may 
be  near  or  more  remote  from  lines  of  railroad  is  its  value  enhanced  over  and  above 
the  value  had  there  been  no  such  railroad.  This  is  an  important  consideration  to  far- 
mers when  called  upon  to  aid  iu  the  construction  of  railroads,  and  should  influence 
their  actions  in  the  matter. 

While  it  thus  develops  the  physical  resources  of  the  country,  and  by  the  ready 
means  of  intercommunication  it  affords  makes  distant  points  accessible,  the  railroad  u 
also  intimately  connected  with  Commerce,  and  with  all  of  its  powers  and  results,  is 
peculiarly  its  agent,  and  has  exerted  a potential  influence  in  the  development  and  ex- 
tension of  modern  trade,  and  is  destined  to  work  still  greater  changes  and  more  vast 
achievements  in  behalf  of  the  Commerce  of  the  future. 

Such  being  the  fact,  and  railroads  being  the  “ necessity  of  the  age,”  we  say  let 
them  be  built  wherever  they  can  be  with  reasonable  prospect  of  success ; but  in  rail- 
roads', as  in  every  other  line  of  business,  judgment  should  be  exercised,  and  rival  lines 
on  minor  routes  should  bj  avoided,  at  leu^t  until  such  time  os  the  wants  of  the  com- 
munity call  for  an  extension  of  (raveling  facilities.  This  competition  of  rival  lines 
will  be  one  of  the  strongest  objections  to  railroads,  in  the  construction  and  prosperous 
management  of  which  united  effort  is  a peculiarly  necessary  ingredient. 


LOGOMOTiyES  ON  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  RAILROAD. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  own  and  use  upon  their  road,  according  to  the 
last  aunual  report,  forty-three  locomotive  engines.  Of  these,  9 were  placed  on  the 
road  in  the  year  1849,  14  in  the  year  1850,  8 in  1861,  and  17  in  1862.  Of  the  whole 
number,  87  were  built  by  M.  W.  Baldwin,  8 by  Norris  Brothers,  2 by  Seth  Wil- 
marth,  and  1 by  Smith  i Perkins.  28  of  them  have  4 drivers  each,  7 have  6 drivers 
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each,  6 hare  2 driyere  each,  and  2 hare  eight  drivers  each.  As  regards  the  siae  of 
these  drivers,  20  of  them  are  each  4 feet  6 inches  in  diameter,  7 are  of  5 feet  each, 
2 are  of  6 feet  6 inches,  7 of  8 feet  6 inches,  8 of  6 feet,  2 of  4 feet,  1 of  8 feet  7 
inches,  and  I of  8 feet  8 inches.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  82  of  these  engines  have 
drivers  of  4 feet  6 inches  and  upwards.  During  the  year  1852  the  total  number  of 
miles  run  by  these  locomotives  was  668,991,  and  the  total  cost  of  repairs  was 
$82,680  07,  or  an  average  cost  of  $4  92  per  100  miles  run.  In  the  year  1850  the 
total  number  of  miles  run  by  the  locomotives  on  this  road  was  820,999,  or  nearly 
11,000  less  than  half  the  total  for  1852. 


SELF-ACTING  RAILROAD  BRAKE. 

In  these  days  of  railroad  accidents,  every  invention  that  may  contribute  in  any  de- 
gree to  prevent  destruction  of  life  deserves  notice,  and  there  is  one,  which  has  stood 
the  test  of  a fair  trial  on  the  Reading  Railroad,  that  ought  to  be  universally  adopted . 
It  is  called  “Lahaye’s  Patent  Self-Acting  Brake,”  and  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  J.  J. 
Lahaye,  of  Reading.  The  mode  of  its  operation  is  very  simple,  and  as  it  is  self-acting, 
it  dispenses  with  the  necessity  of  brakemen  on  a train.  The  process  is  as  follows : — 
As  soon  as  an  engineer,  seeing  danger  before  him,  reverses  the  engine,  the  slight  check 
given  to  the  train,  causes  a pressure  against  the  “ bumper”  of  each  car.  Attached  to 
this  bumper,  and  passing  under  the  car,  is  a rod  connecting  with  a lever,  which  the 
moment  it  feels  the  pressure,  forces  a brake  against  the  wheels  of  the  truck,  with  such 
violence  as  to  enable  the  engineer  to  stop  the  train  in  an  astonishingly  short  time.  On 
the  Reading  Railroad,  where  this  brake  has  been  in  use  for  a year  and  a half,  an  engi- 
neer can  stop  a train  going  at  the  rate  of  thirty  miles  an  hour,  in  a space  of  from  two 
hundred  to  two  hundred  and  6fty  feet. 

It  is  easily  seen  that  under  these  circumstances  a collision  can  very  rarely  occur,  as 
it  is  seldom  that  an  obstacle  in  a track  cannot  be  discovered  at  a distance  of  at  least 
five  or  six  hundred  feet  The  operation  of  detaching  the  brake  is  also  quite  simple, 
and  the  whole  apparatus  is  such  as  to  recommend  it  to  general  adoption,  especially 
on  railroads  having  but  a single  track,  where  the  dangers  of  collision  are  much  the 
greatest  No  description,  without  diagrams,  can  do  full  justice  to  the  beauty  and 
practical  valAe  of  this  invention ; but  the  very  fact  that  it  has  been  successfully  used, 
lor  a length  of  time,  on  a road  doing  such  an  immense  business  as  the  Reading  Rail- 
road, is  sufficient  to  convince  all  of  its  excellence. 


FIRST  STEAMBOAT  ON  THE  WESTERN  WATERS. 

According  to  statements  in  the  Newport  (Ky.)  News,  the  first  steamboat  that  ever 
ran  on  the  western  waters  was  built  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  John  Robson, 
now  80  years  old,  and  living  with  his  son  William,  two  miles  back  of  Newport,  Ky. 
His  head  is  whitened  by  age,  but  his  memory  is  good,  and  recollects  well  about  his 
youthful  exercises.  He  was  employed  by  Fulttm,  Livingston  A Co.,  of  New  York, 
The  boat  was  launched  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  on  the  17  th  day  of  March,  1811,  and  was 
called  the  New  Orleans.  She  was  painted  with  a blueish  colored  paint.  She  passed 
New  Madrid,  Mo.,  at  the  time  of  the  earthquake  in  December,  181 1.  Mr.  Scowls, 
now  living  in  Covington,  a wealthy  man,  was  cabin-boy  on  her;  Andrew  Jack  was 
pilot,  and  a Mr.  Baker  was  engineer.  She  carried  Gen.  Ct^ffee  and  Don  Carl,  with 
their  troops,  from  Natchez  down  to  New  Orleans,  in  1814,  at  the  time  Gen.  Jackson 
was  defending  that  city  against  the  British. 

MOBILE  AND  OHIO  RAILROAD. 

The  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company  reports  that  the 
whole  road  is  now  under  contract  to  the  Kentucky  line,  458  miles  from  Mobile.  The 
local  subscriptions  amount  to  $4,902,200,  and  the  land  given  by  Congress  is  valued  at 
$8,469,075,  making  together  a property  capital  of  $8,872,175.  Upon  this  it  is  intend- 
ed to  raise  by  mortgage  of  road  and  lands,  a loan  of  $6,500,000,  including  th^  Tennes- 
see loan  of  $1,000,000,  at  6 per  cent,  to  cotnplete  tlie  main  road  and  iron  the  Padu- 
cah, Tennessee  River,  Columbus,  Kentucky  and  Columbus,  Mississippi  branches,  all  of 
which  branches,  in  the  aggregate,  will  be  102  miles  lc»ng.  Thirty -three  miles  of  the 
road,  from  Mobile  to  Ciironville,  are  now  in  operation,  and  iifty-nve  miles  in  addition 
are  now  under  contract,  and  will  be  ready  for  the  iron  by  the  Ist  of  November,  1858. 
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SONG  OF  THE  MINER. 

TBAN8LATED  FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  NOVAISR. 


Who  fathoms  her  recesses, 

Is  muuurch  of  the  sphere-- 
Forgetting  all  distresses. 
Within  her  bosom  here. 

Of  all  her  granite  piling 
The  secret  make  he  knows, 
And  down  amid,  her  tolling 
Unweariedly  he  goes. 

He  is  unto  her  plighted. 

And  tenderly  nliied — 
Becomes  by  her  delighted. 

As  if  she  were  his  bride. 

New  love  each  day  is  burning 
For  her  within  his  breast, 
No  toil  or  trouble  shunning, 
t^he  leaveth  him  to  rest. 

To  him  her  voice  is  swelling 
111  solemn,  friendly  rhyme. 
The  mighty  stories  telling 
Of  lung-evanished  time. 

The  Fore-world’s  holy  breezes 
Around  his  temples  play. 


And  caverned  night  releases 
To  him  a quenchless  ray. 

On  every  side  he  greeteth 
A long  familiar  land. 

And  willingly  she  meeteth 
The  labors  of  his  hand. 

For  hopeful  waves  are  flowing 
Along  his  mountain  course, 

And  rocky  holds  are  showing 
Their  treasures’  secret  source. 

Toward  his  monarch’s  palace 
He  guides  the  golden  stream. 

And  diadem  and  chalice 
With  noble  Jewels  gleam. 

Though  faithfully  his  treasure 
He  renders  to  the  king. 

He  liveth  pour  with  pleasure. 
And  makes  no  questioning. 

And  though  beneath  him  dally 
They  flght  for  gold  and  gain. 

Above  here  let  him  gaily 
The  lord  of  earth  remain. 


MANUFACTURES  OF  PARIS. 

NO.  II. 

STATlSTICa  OF  FOOD  AND  THE  BRANCHES  OF  INDCSTRT  RELATING  TO  IT,  AT  PARIS. 

Of  the  seventeeD  branches  of  industry  belonging  to  this  group,  according  to  the 
classification  of  the  Report  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Paris,  we  have  noticed 
all  but  the  following  f — Di^tiIlers,  (liquors  and  sirups;)  grocers,  (manufacturiug ;)  ice- 
cream makers,  alimeutary  paste  makers,  pastry  cooks,  sugar  refiners,  and  pickle 
makers. 

Manufacture  of  Li qiiors  and  Sirups. — Number  of  employers  126  ; amount  of  busi- 
ness in  1847,  8,276,805  francs;  in  1848,  6,879,900  francs. 

The  effervescing  drinks,  of  which  the  principal  are  effervescing  lemonade  and  Selt- 
zer water,  are  classed  with  medicinal  mineral  waters,  and  the  manufacture  of  them  is 
subjected  to  goverameut  regulation.  There  are  two  inspectors  at  Paris,  who  superin- 
tend the  manufacture  of  all  artiffeial  waters  of  this  kind. 

Grocers,  (manufacturing.) — Besides  the  numerous  articles  sold  in  small  quantities 
for  daily  use,  and  which  are  simply  bought  at  wholesale  and  sold  at  retail,  without 
undergoing  any  change  in  the  hands  of  the  grocer,  there  are  many  other  articles  which 
are  prepared  for  use  at  the  shop,  and  therefore  are  included  in  the  list  of  Paris  manu- 
factures. Thus,  at  some  grocers’  shops,  chocolate,  preserves,  liquors,  sirups,  confection- 
ary, and  blocking  are  made,  coffee  also  is  burnt,  and  some  vegetables  prepared 
for  use. 

Of  thise  grocers,  who  are  classed  among  the  manufacturers  of  Paris,  there  are 
1,180;  of  whom  1,044  confine  themselves  to  articles  of  food:  62  manufacture  black- 
ing; 6,  colors  and  blacking;  6,  blacking  and  ink;  8,  caudles,  night-lights,  glue,  eau  de 
Javelle,  eau  de  Cologne. 

In  1847  the  amount  of  busioesa  was  as  follows : — Articles  of  food,  9,621,269  francs ; 
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eau de  Jandle^  110,000  fraoes;  candles,  101,600  francs;  colors,  81,600  francs;  black* 
ing,  84,165  francs;  glue,  vok^eaude  Cologne,  and  night-lights,  2,870  francs.  The  total 
is  9,950,894  francs ; but  these  figures  are  far  from  exhibiting  the  real  extent  of  this 
branch  of  industry. 

Articles  of  food,  it  will  be  seen,  form  the  principal  item.  They  consist  of  burnt 
coffee,  the  value  of  which  was  7,000,000  francs,  including  the  value  of  the  coffee ; 
chocolate  and  confectionary,  2,402,913  francs;  alimentary  preserves,  218,346  francs. 

The  value  of  coffee  burnt  by  those  who  make  it  a special  business  was  2,033,070 
francs,  which,  added  to  the  above  amount  of  7,000,000  francs,  makes  the  total 
9,038,070  francs.  I 

The  total  value  of  sirups  and  distilled  liquors  was  8,276,805  francs;  adding  the 
amount  made  by  the  grocers,  and  we  have  a total  of  8,469,781  francs. 

Almost  all  the  grocers  prepare  chocolate.  The  total  value  manufactured  in  1847 
was  8,896,977  francs,  in  addition  to  that  made  by  grocers.  The  aggregate  of  both  is 
6,068,493  francs.  Nearly  all  the  grocers  (1,071  out  of  1,130)  make  preserves  also. 

Fruits  preserved  in  sugar  are  an  agreeable  and  useful  article  of  food  fur  children, 
and  especially  the  sick.  When  the  sirup  alone  is  used,  the  preparations  are  called 
geleet : when  a part  of  the  pulp  is  retained  they  are  marmeladeB.  Amount  of  busi- 
ness in  1847,  1,231,397  francs;  in  1848,  775,780  francs. 

Ice  Cream  Makere. — The  cafes  are  generally  supplied  with  ices  and  sorbets  from 
establishments  where  they  are  manufactured  on  a large  scale : they  are  prepared, 
however,  at  some  of  the  coffeehouses.  Number  of  employers  in  1847,45;  amount 
of  business  in  1847,  1,224,160  francs;  in  1848,540,860  francs. 

Alimentary  preparatioM  of  dough  or  paste,  (pates  alimentaires,)  are  made  from 
the  finest  ground  wheat,  and  are  variously  named,  from  their  shape,  macaroni,  vdr- 
miceUi,  lazagne,  taglioni,  andarini,  milUfanti,  etoiles,  (kc.  This  manufacture  is  of 
Italian  origin,  and  famous  at  Naples  and  Genoa.  About  the  beginning  of  this  century 
it  was  introduced  at  Paris  and  Lyons,  and  particularly  at  Clermont-Ferrand.  Makers 
of  vermicelli,  <kc.,  17;  amount  of  business  in  1847,  1,567,728  francs;  in  1848,  941,800 
francs.  One  cause  of  this  falling  off  was  the  high  price  of  wheat  in  1847. 

Pastry  Cooks. — ^The  art  of  pastry  includes  pies,  cakes,  rolls,  spice  bread,  «fec.,  and 
it  is  classified  by  the  report  into  fine  pastry  and  common  pastry.  Much  of  the  com- 
mon pastry  is  sold  in  the  street  by  itinerants,  who  make  their  own  cakes,  or  buy  in 
the  1 2 arrondissements  the  peculiar  articles  made  there  called  gatettss,  Nanterre  cakes, 
and  plaisirs. 

A marked  change  has  of  late  taken  place  in  the  business  of  the  pastry  cook.  Many 
DO  longer  furnish  meals  at  their  own  shops,  but  undertake  to  furnish  complete  enter- 
tamments  in  the  city.  Nearly  all  the  cooks  are  now  instructed  as  apprentices  by 
them.  Number  of  pastry  cooks,  402;  of  these  87  are  also  bakers;  11  makers  of 
sirups  and  preserves ; 2 makers  of  ices ; 1 maker  of  broiled  oinions.  Amount  of  busi- 
ness in  1847,  12,266,087  francs;  in  1848,6,618,780  francs. 

Sugar  Refiners. — ^The  use  of  sugar  as  a food,  at  once  healthful  and  nutritive,  is 
growing  with  the  growth  of  wealth.  Its  importance  as  an  article  of  Commerce  dates 
back  only  to  the  17th  century.  The  Portuguese,  sole  possessors  of  Brazil,  where  the 
cane  was  first  cultivated,  had  almost  a monopoly  of  the  European  market  After- 
wards the  Dutch,  English,  and  French  colonies  cultivated  the  cane ; and  under  the 
colonial  system  each  had  the  monopoly  of  supplying  its  mother  country. 

The  sugar  trade  in  France  is  now  supplied  by  native  sugar  made  from  the  beet,  by 
cane  sugar  from  the  colonies,  and  to  a limited  extent  by  foreign  sugars ; but  high  du- 
ties shut  out  the  foreign  sugars  from  consumption.  What  is  received  at  the  French 
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entrepota  is  almost  wholly  re-exported.  Refined  sugars  are  allowed  a drawback,  by 
way  of  bounty,  on  exportation. 

Raw  sugar  was  consumed  in  France  to  a considerable  extent  some  years  ago,  but 
the  use  of  it  is  very  much  diminished  in  consequence  of  the  reduction  in  the  price  of 
refined  sugars,  effected  by  the  improved  process  of  refining.  Cane  sugar  was  in  fact 
the  only  kind  that  could  be  used  raw.  Now,  nearly  all  the  sugar  used  is  refined. 
Value  of  sugar  entered  at  custom  house  in  1847,  149,822.480  kilogrammes  ; in  1848, 
106,013,371  kilogrammes.  Value  of  sugar  exported  in  1847,  18,400,556  kilogrammes; 
in  1848,  8,258,089  kilogrammes. 

The  consumption  of  sugar  evidently  fell  off  in  1848  in  consequence  of  the  political 
crisis  of  that  year.  It  seems  to  be  determined  by  the  price  of  breadstuffs ; the  aver- 
age consumption  of  the  richer  classes  being  considerable,  that  of  the  poor  very  smalL 
As  prosperity  increases,  the  consumption  of  sugar  increases  with  it,  and  the  compara- 
tive wealth  of  different  classes  would  be  pretty  accurately  shown  by  a classification 
based  upon  the  average  of  sugar  consumed  by  each  individuaL 

According  to  the  generally  received  calculations,  made  in  1846,  the  average  of 
sugar  consumed  by  each  individual  in  a year  was,  in 

Russia kilogrammes  0.775  | Holland kilogrammes  6.410 

Austria 1.200  I United  States 8.000 

France 8.615  | England 8.460 

Raw  sugar  contains  two  different  elements,  the  one  a grain,  the  other  a sirup,  cov- 
ering and  closing  the  former.  The  process  of  refining  consists  in  separating  the  two, 
one  of  which  is  susceptible  of  crystallization  and  the  other  is  not,  and  also  in  renM>ving 
from  the  sugar  the  foreign  substances  mingled  with  it.  To  effect  this  various  chemi- 
cal and  mechanical  agencies  are  employed.  The  sugar  is  dissolvetl  in  water,  decolor- 
ized by  animal  black,  clarified  by  beefs  blood,  concentrated  by  beat,  boiled  in  caul- 
drons, and  poured  into  moulds,  in  which  it  is  crystallized  in  a rude  manner,  and  then 
ground. 

There  are  18  sugar  refineries  in  Paris  and  the  ban-liew,  which  supply  Rouen, 
Amiens,  Rheims,  Metz,  Strasbourg,  Besancon,  Lyons,  Moulins,  Chateauroux,  Tours,  and 
also  the  foreign  demand. 

The  quantity  of  sugar  received  in  the  District  of  Paris,  in  1847,  may  be  estimated 
at  68  or  60,000,000  kilogrammes,  of  which  from  16  to  18,000,000,  or  about  one  third, 
remained  for  local  consumption.  In  1848  the  quantity  received  was  only  from  46  to 

48.000. 000  kilogrammes  in  the  city. 

Amount  of  business  in  1847,  28,000,000  fi^ncs;  quantity  of  sugar  made,  19.500,000 
kilogrammes;  workmen  employed,  436.  Amount  of  business  without  the  city, 

42.000. 000  francs;  quantity  of  sugar  made,  86,000,000  kilogrammes;  workmen  em- 
ployed, 600  to  700.  Total  amount,  65,500,000  francs;  workmen,  1,100. 

In  1848  business  fell  to  17,626,000  francs,  a reduction  of  25  per  cent.  During  the 
month  following  the  revolution  of  February,  1848,  157  workmen  out  of  485,  or  86  out 
of  100,  were  discharged. 

Pickle  Makers. — The  last  branch  of  industry  in  the  group  of  pursuits  relating  to 
food  includes  the  preparation  of  vinegar  for  the  table,  of  mustard,  and  of  gherkins,  and 
other  vegetables  and  fruits  pickled  in  vinegar.  Of  these  articles  Paris  exports  con- 
siderable quantities ; about  one  half  of  the  quantity  produced.  Amount  of  business 
in  1847,  631,600  francs ; in  1848,  461,000  francs : there  is  here  a falling  off  of  27  per 
cent. 

We  shall  next  take  up  the  second  branch  of  mdufi>try  enumerated  in  the  Report, 
that  of  construction — including  ships,  houses,  streets,  and  pavements,  plumbing,  and 
the  business  of  the  mason,  carpenter,  and  painter. 
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IRON  MANUFACTURES  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

THE  METAL  TRADES  OF  LIVERPOOL — IRON. 

There  are  at  the  present  moment  178  different  iron  works  in  the  kingdom,  with  an 
aggregate  capital  approaching  £4,000.000.  The  production  of  pig-iron  during  the  last 
twelve  months  was  estimated  at  2,697,240  t<»n8;  and,  if  we  tate  only  2,000,000  tons, 
at  per  ton,  it  makes  the  annual  value  of  £6,000,000. 

The  demand  for  iron  of  late  years  has  greatly  increased,  owing  to  its  adaptability 
for  marine  purposes,  in  the  construction  of  ship  building  and  steamers,  as  well  as  in 
the  formation  of  railroads;  and,  althojgh  there  has  been  a great  scarcity  of  coal  gene- 
rally in  South  Staffonlohire  and  ^o  some  extent  in  Wales.  The  production  of  pig-iron 
in  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  year  1852,  was  estimated  as  follows,  the  yield  be- 
ing calculated  only  upon  those  furnaces  in  blast : — 


Furnaces. 

Pig-Iron. 

In. 

out. 

Total. 

Tons. 

Scotland 

81 

144 

776.000 

South  Wales 

27 

162 

635,000 

Ditto,  Anthracite  

23 

86 

81,000 

South  Staffordshire 

127 

82 

169 

726,000 

Nortli  Staffordshire 

17 

4 

21 

90,000 

North  Wales 

6 

7 

18 

80,000 

Shropshire ...» 

13 

40 

120,000 

Durham 

18 

8 

26 

110,000 

Northumberland 

7 

6 

13 

36,000 

Yorkshire  and  Derbyshire 

7 

42 

160,000 

Total 

168 

666 

2,701,000 

There  is  little  doubt  but  in  the  course  of  15  years,  and  even  sooner,  this  manufac- 
tare  will  be  doubled  in  its  quantity.  At  the  present  moment  there  are  118  furnaces 
in  blast  in  Scotland,  prtKlucing  at  the  rate  of  800,000  tons  per  annum. 

The  principal  stocks  of  pig-iron  held  in  this  country  are  kept  on  wharves  and  in 
yards  at  Glasgow,  and  on  premises  belonging  to  the  iron  works  in  the  neighborhood, 
as  Gart'therrie,  Dundy  van.  <kc. ; but  there  are  smaller  depots  for  pig  iron  intended  for 
consumption  or  re-manufacture  in  England,  formed  at  Poulton,  Fleetwood,  Preston, 
Lancaster,  Runcorn,  Ellesmere  Port,  and  Saltney,  near  Chester  ; therefore  we  should 
first  ascertain  the  amount  of  such  stocks,  the  shipments,  Ac.,  during  the  last  seven 
years,  which  we  find  recorded  in  the  report  of  Mr.  Jt^hn  Barclay,  iron  broker,  Glasgow, 
and  Messrs.  Stitt  Brothers,  Liverpool,  as  below : — 

STOCKS  or  PIQ-IRON  HELD  IN  SCOTLAND  (iN  TONs)  ON  THE  SlST  DEOKMDER  IN 

EACH  YEAR. 


1846.  1847.  1848.  1849.  18S0.  1851.  185?. 

146.000  90,000  100,000  200,000  276,000  860,000  460,000 

SHIPMENTS  OF  PIQ-IRON  FROM  SCOTLAND. 

Foreign.  Ckiaatwiae.  Total. 

1846  tons  119,100  257,861  876,961 

1847  148,460  227,005  870,465 

1848  162,161  227,888  889,984 

1849  158,183  221,943  876,126 

1850  134,676  190,083  824,669 

1861  192,676  260.080  462,766 

1862  224,070  199,050  426,020 

The  consumption  of  pig  iron  in  Glasgow  and  that  neighborhood  is  now  4,000  tons  a 
week ; equal  to  200,000  teas  a year ; and  the  manufacture  of  malleable  iron  in  Scot- 
land has  been  calculated,  in  tons,  as  follows  : — 

1846.  1847.  1848.  1849.  1850.  1851.  1859. 

45.000  60,000  90.000  80,000  80,000  90,000  90,000 


As  the  United  States  of  America  purchase  extensively,  we  will  record  the  exports 
of  pig  iron  thence,  direct  from  Scotland,  during  the  lost  seven  years,  to  show  the  mar- 
velous increase : — 
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1846.  1847.  1848.  1849.  1850.  1851.  1858. 

18,918  44,993  90.235  94.212  67,609  80,019  100,700 

The  entire  exports  of  iron  from  Great  Britain  are  now  double  what  they  were  in 
1825,  having  almost  reached  l,600,0n0  tons  in  the  past  year,  1853,  of  which  those  of 
Liverpool  exceed  one-fifth  portion.  The  United  States  being  our  principal  market, 
let  us  see  what  were  the  shipments  of  manufactured  iron  from  Liverpool  to  the  three 
chief  ports,  New  York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia,  during  Uie  last  seven  years : — 


Rails.  Bars,  &c.  Hoops,  &o.  Total. 

Tons.  Tuns.  Tons.  Tons. 

1846  12,614  12,807  1,686  27,007 

1847  12,636  87,643  7,196  67.378 

1848  60,188  83,621  7.287  92,046 

1849  83,849  67,1.36  18,203  104,187 

1860  29,808  66,838  19,486  115,683 

1861  78,199  64,801  19.293  161,798 

1862  74,468  72,064  22,196  168,728 


Of  this  extraordinary  increase  during  the  last  year,  1862,  New  York  received  from 
us  186,299  tons;  Boston,  24,414  tons;  and  Philadelphia,  12.024  tons. 

The  shipments  to  the  East  Indies  are  falling  off.  The  total  exports  from  Great 
Britain  to  Calcutta,  of  all  sorts  of  iron,  last  year  only  amounted  to  14,020  tons,  of 
which  4,404  were  sent  from  Liverpool. 


THE  IRON  TRADE  OF  SCOTUND. 

The  average  value,  per  week,  of  the  whole  make  of  pig  iron  in  Scotland  was,  in 
1880,  £8,000;  1840,  £22,000 ; 1846,  £86.000;  1850,  £25,000  ; 1851,  £29,600 ; and.at 
76s.  per  ton,  it  is  now  £66,260  per  week.  Mr.  H.  L.  Seligmann,  of  Glasgow,  estimates 
that  the  production  during  the  past  year  was  estimated  at  770,000  tons,  and  for  the 
year  previous,  766,000  tons;  of  which  there  was  stored  in  Glasgow,  in  1862,  261,000 
tons  ; in  makers’  bands  and  stored  at  other  ports,  189.000  Urns — total,  440,000  tons. 
In  1851  there  was  stored  in  Glasgow,  180.000  tons;  in  makers’  hands  in  other  ports, 

210.000 —  total,  804,000  tons.  Of  the  shipments  from  all  ports  in  Scotland  there 
was,  in  1852,  foreign,  including  transhipment  at  Liverpool,  212.000  tons;  coastwise, 

218.000 —  total,  440,000  tons.  In  1861,  foreign,  including  tran^bipment  at  Liverpool, 
178,000  tons;  coastwise,  271,000  tons — total,  449.000  tons.  In  the  past  year,  the 
highest  number  of  furnaces  in  blast  was  in  the  month  of  December,  and  amouuted  to 
118  ; and  the  lowest  number  was  in  July,  and  amounted  to  106.  In  1851,  the  high- 
est number  was  in  December,  and  amounted  to  116;  and  the  lowest  number  was  in 
January,  and  amounted  to  165. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  SILESIAN  IRON. 

The  London  Mechanics'  Magazine  says: — The  most  extensive  display  of  iron,  in  all 
the  stages  of  ita  manufacture,  is  sent  from  the  numerous  foiges  of  Hutton,  of  Count 
Renard,  who  alone  occupies  a large  portion  of  the  basement  of  the  building.  The 
quality  of  the  metal  produced  at  hw  works  has  secured  a local  reputation,  though 
other  establishments,  as  the  Laura  Works,  at  Beuthen,  produce  iron  in  bar,  and  the 
larger  forms,  in  greater  quantity.  The  Renard  Works  are  unrivalled  in  the  finer 
sorts;  and  of  hoop  iron, nail  rods,  wire,  cast  iron  for  cooking  vessels,  steel  in  many 
varieties,  especially  forged  steel  of  the  finest  quality,  there  is  a most  abundant  sup- 
ply. Sheet  iron  is  exhibited  from  these  works,  of  such  a degree  of  tenuity  that  the 
leaves  can  be  used  for  paper.  A bookbinder  of  Breslau  has  made  an  album  of  noth- 
ing else,  the  pages  of  which  turn  as  flexibly  as  the  finest  fabric  of  linen  rags.  As 
yet  no  extensive  application  for  this  form  of  the  metal  has  been  found,  but  the  mana- 
ger says  the  material  must  precede  the  use  for  it ; perhaps  books  may  hereafter  be 
printed  for  the  tropics  on  these  metallic  leaves,  and  defy  the  destructive  power  of 
ants,  or  any  color  or  strength  of  forceps.  We  have  only  to  invent  a white  ink,  and 
the  thing  is  done.  Of  the  finest  sort  the  machinery  rolls  7,040  square  feet  of  what 
may  be  called  leaf  iron,  from  a hundred  weight  of  metal.  In  point  of  price,  however, 
the  Silesian  iron  cannot  < ompete  with  the  KiiglUh ; much  is  still  smelted  with  wood, 
and  the  coal  and  iron  districts  lie  at  greater  distances  from  each  other,  so  that  much 
capital  is  consumed  by  the  conveyance  of  fuel  to  the  works. 
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MINLfO  AND  MANUFACTURING  CORPORATIONS  IN  MICHIGAN. 

AN  ACT  TO  AUTHOaiZK  THE  FORMATION  OP  CORPORATIONS  FOR  MINING,  SMELTING,  OR  MANU- 
FACTCRING  IRON,  COPPER,  MINERAL  COAL,  SILVER,  OR  OTHER  ORES  OR  MINERALS,  AND  FOE 
OTHER  MANUFACTURING  PURPOSES. 

Section  1.  The  people  of  the  State  of  Michigan  enact.  All  corporations  organized 
and  established  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  be  capable  of  suing  and  being 
sued,  in  any  court  in  this  State,  and  may  have  a common  seal,  and  alter  or  amend 
the  same  at  pleasure  ; may  elect,  in  such  a manner  as  they  shall  determine,  all  neces- 
sary officers ; may  fix  their  compensation  and  determine  their  duties,  and  make  from 
time  to  time,  such  by-laws,  not  inconsistent  with  the  constitution  and  laws  of  this  State, 
as  a majority  of  the  stockholders  shall  direct. 

Sec.  2.  Anj  number  of  persons,  not  less  than  three,  who  shall,  by  articles  of  agree- 
ment, in  writmg,  associate  according  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  under  any  name 
assumed  by  them  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  in  and  carrying  on  any  kind  of  mining 
or  manufacturing  business,  or  who  shall  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall, 
with  their  successors  and  assigns,  constitute  a body  politic  or  corporate,  in  fact,  and 
under  any  name  assumed  by  them  in  their  articles  of  association,  provided  no  two 
companies  shall  assume  the  same  name. 

Sec.  8.  Before  any  corporation  formed  under  this  act  shall  commence  business,  the 

S resident  and  directors  shall  cause  their  articles  of  association  to  be  filled  with  the 
ecretary  of  State  of  this  State,  and  with  the  county  clerk  of  the  county  or  counties 
in  which  any  such  corporation  shall  conduct  its  mining  or  manufacturing  business; 
which  said  articles  shall  be  recorded  in  said  office  at  length,  in  books  prepared  for 
that  purpose  at  the  expense  of  said  corporation. 

Sec.  4.  The  articles  of  every  such  association  shall  be  signed  by  the  persons  associ- 
ating in  the  first  instance,  and  acknowledged  before  some  person  autnorized  by  the 
laws  of  this  State  to  take  acknowledgments  of  deeds,  and  shall  state : — 

1.  Distinctly  and  definitely  the  purpose  for  which  the  same  is  formed. 

2.  The  amount  of  their  capital  stock  and  the  number  of  shares. 

8.  The  amount  of  capital  stock  actually  paid  in. 

4.  The  name  of  the  stockholders,  their  respective  residences,  and  the  number  of 
shares  held  by  each  person. 

6.  The  place  in  this  State  where  their  office  for  the  transaction  of  business  is  loca- 
ted. and  the  county  or  counties  in  which  their  business  is  to  be  carried  on. 

6.  The  term  of  its  existence  not  to  exceed  thirty  years. 

Sec.  5.  Every  such  corporation  shall  annually  in  the  month  of  July,  make  a report, 
signed  by  a majority  of  the  board  of  directors,  containing: — 

1.  The  amount  of  capital  actually  paid  in. 

2.  The  amount  invested  in  real  estate. 

8.  The  amount  of  personal  estate. 

4.  The  amount  of  their  debts  and  credits  as  near  as  may  be. 

5.  The  name  of  each  stockholder  and  the  number  of  shares  held  by  him  at  the  date 
of  such  report ; and  every  such  report  shall  be  verified  on  oath,  by  the  officers  signing 
the  same ; and  if  any  person  shall,  as  to  any  material  facts,  knowingly  swear  or  afifirm 
fislsely,  he  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  perjury,  and  be  punished  accordingly. 

Seo.  6.  The  amount  of  the  capital  stock  in  every  such  corporation  shall  be  fixed 
and  limited  by  the  stockholders  in  their  articles  of  association,  and  shall,  in  no  case, 
be  less  than  ten  thousand  dollars,  nor  more  than  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and 
shall  be  divided  into  shares  of  twenty-five  dollars  each.  The  capital  stock  may  in- 
creased, and  the  number  of  shares,  at  any  meeting  of  the  stockholders  called  for  that 
purpose ; provided,  that  the  amount  so  increased  shall  not,  with  the  existing  capital, 
exceed  five  hundred  thoU'*and  dollars. 

Sec.  7.  The  punx^s  for  which  every  such  corporation  shall  be  established  shall  be 
distinctly  and  definitely  specified  in  the  articles  of  association ; and  it  shall  not  be 
lawful  for  said  corporation  to  appropriate  its  funds  to  any  other  pur|K)pe. 

Sec.  8.  When  any  corporation  shall  be  formed  under  this  act,  any  two  of  those  as- 
sociated may  call  the  first  meeting  of  the  corporation  at  such  time  and  place  as  they 
may  appoint,  by  giving  notice  thereof,  by  publishing  the  same  in  a newspaper,  at 
least  fifteen  days  l^fore  the  time  appointed  for  such  meeting. 

Sko.  9.  The  stock,  property,  and  affairs  of  such  cor|)oration,  shall  be  managed  by 
not  less  than  three,  nor  more  than  nine  directors,  as  the  article  shall  determine,  one  of 
whom  shall  be  a resident  of  this  State.  They  shall  hold  their  office  one  year,  and  un- 
til their  successors  shall  be  duly  chosen. 
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Sva  10.  The  directors  of  every  such  corporatiou  shall  choose  ooe  of  their  number 
president,  and  such  other  officers  as  their  articles  of  association  and  by-laws  may  re- 

Suire,  who  shall  hold  their  offices  one  year,  or  until  a majority  of  the  stockholders 
loose  others  in  their  stead.  The  directors  for  the  time  being  shall  have  power  to  fill 
any  vacancy  which  may  happen  in  their  board  by  death,  resignation,  or  otherwise,  for 
the  current  year. 

Sec.  11.  'I^e  directors  may  call  in  the  subscription  to  the  capital  stock  of  such  cor- 
poration by  installments,  in  such  portion,  and  at  such  times  and  places  as  they  shall 
think  proper,  by  giving  notice  thereof  as  the  by-laws  shall  prescri^  and  in  case  any 
stockholder  shall  neglect  or  refuse  payment  of  any  such  installment  for  the  space  of 
sixty  days  after  the  same  shall  have  become  due  and  payable,  and  after  he  shall  have 
been  notified  thereof,  the  stock  of  such  delinquent  stockholders  may  be  sold  by  the  di- 
rectors at  public  auction,  at  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  the  corporation,  giving  at 
least  thirty  days  notice  in  some  newspaper  published  in  the  county : Provided^  That 
if  said  sto^holder  shall  reside  in  this  State,  the  stock  shall  be  sold  at  the  business  of- 
fice of  said  corporation,  in  the  county  in  which  they  are  doing  business,  ^ving  at  least 
thirty  days  notice  thereof  in  some  newspaper  published  in  the  county ; if  no  newspa- 
per be  published  in  said  county,  in  which  such  coiporation  transact  their  business,  then 
it  shall  be  published  in  some  newspaper  in  the  city  of  Detroit;  and  the  proceeds  of 
such  sale  snail  be  first  applied  in  payment  of  the  installment  called  for,  and  the  ex- 
penses on  the  same,  and  the  residue  shall  be  refunded  to  the  owner  thereof;  and  such 
sale  shall  entitle  the  purchaser  to  all  the  rights  of  a stockholder  to  the  extent  of  the 
shares  so  bought. 

Sec.  12.  a majority  of  the  directors  of  every  such  corporation,  convened  according 
to  the  by-laws,  shall  constitute  a quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business ; and  those 
holding  a majority  of  the  stock,  at  any  meeting  of  the  stockholders,  shall  be  capable 
of  transacting  the  business  of  the  meeting ; and  at  all  meetings  of  such  stockholders, 
each  share  shall  be  entitled  to  one  vote.  Stockholders  may  appear  and  vote  in  per- 
son, or  by  proxy,  duly  filed. 

Saa  18.  If  it  shall  so  happen  that  an  election  of  directors  shall  not  take  place  at 
the  annual  meeting,  such  corporation  shall  not  be  dissolved,  but  the  election  may  be 
held  at  any  time  thereafter,  by  giving  thirty  days  notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  such 
election,  in  the  manner  provided  in  the  eleventh  section. 

Sec.  14.  The  books  of  every  such  corporation  containing  the  accounts  shall,  at  all 
reasonable  times,  be  open  for  the  inspection  of  any  of  the  stockholders,  and  so  often 
as  once  in  each  year  a statement  of  the  accounts  of  such  corporation  shall  be  made  by 
order  of  the  directors  and  laid  before  the  stockholders. 

Ssa  16.  Every  such  corporation  shall  by  their  name  have  power  to  acquire  and 
hold  all  such  real  and  personal  estate  as  shall  be  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  carry- 
ing on  the  business  of  such  corporation : Provided^  That  their  real  estate  shall  not  ex- 
ceed three  thousand  acres. 

Ssa  16.  The  stock  of  every  such  corporation  shall  be  deemed  personal  property, 
and  shall  be  transferred  only  on  the  books  of  such  company  in  such  form  as  the  direc- 
tors shall  prescribe  ; and  such  corporation  shall  at  all  times  have  a lien  upon  the  stock 
or  property  of  its  members,  invested  therein,  for  all  the  debts  due  from  them  to  such 
corporation,  which  may  be  enforced  by  advertisement  and  sale,  in  the  manner  herein 
provided  for  selling  delinquent  stock  ; and  all  purchasers  at  such  sale  shall  be  entitled 
to  the  rights  of  stockholders. 

Sec.  17.  The  stockholders  of  all  corporations  founded  upon  this  act,  shall  be  indi- 
vidually liable  for  all  labor  performed  for  such  corporation  or  associations,  which  said 
liability  may  be  enforced  against  any  stockholders  founded  on  this  statute  at  any  time 
after  an  execution  shall  be  returned  not  satisfied  against  said  company.  Provided  al~ 
waySf  That  if  any  stockholder  shall  be  compelled  by  any  such  action  to  pay  the  debts 
of  any  creditor,  or  any  part  thereof,  he  shall  have  the  right  to  call  upon  all  the  stock- 
holders to  contribute  their  part  of  the  sum  so  paid  by  him  as  aforesaid,  and  may  sue 
them  jointly  or  severally,  or  any  number  of  them,  and  recover  in  such  action  the  rata- 
ble amount  due  from  the  person  or  persons  so  sued. 

Sxa  18.  Every  such  corporation  formed  for  mining  purposes,  shall  annually,  in  the 
month  of  July  in  each  year,  make  a report,  which  shall  state  the  amount  of  copper, 
iron,  or  other  mineral  which  such  company  may  have  mined  within  the  year  |^t, 
which  report  shall  be  signed  by  the  prei^ident  and  a majority  of  the  directors,  and 
shall  be  verified  by  the  oath  of  the  secretary  or  other  officer  making  the  same,  and 
be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  county  in  which  the  business  of  any  such 
corporation  is  carried  on,  and  a duplicate  thereof  in  the  office  of  the  Auditor  General, 
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Sec.  19.  Every  oorporatioD  formed  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  for  tiie  purposes 
of  carrying  on  manufacturing  business,  shall  annually  in  the  month  of  July,  in  each 
year,  make  a report,  which  shall  state  the  amount  of  capital  actually  paid  in,  and  the 
amount  borrowed  by  such  company  and  remaining  unpaid  in  whole  or  in  part ; which 
report  shall  be  signed  by  a majority  of  the  directors,  and  verified  by  the  oath  of  the 
secretary  or  other  ofiScers  making  the  same,  and  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of 
the  county  in  which  the  business  of  any  such  corporation  is  carried  on,  and  a dupli- 
cate thereof  in  the  office  of  the  Auditor  General 

Sko.  20.  All  corporations  formed  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  for  the  purpose  of 
mining,  shall  pay  into  the  State  treasury  specific  taxes,  as  follows,  that  is  to  say : 
every  such  corporation  engaged  in  copper  mining,  shall  pay  a tax  of  one  dollar  for 
each  ton  of  copper  of  mineral  obtained,  every  such  corporation  engaged  in  iron 
mining,  shrll  pay  a tax  of  ten  cents  for  each  ton  of  iron  obtained,  and  every  such 
corporation  engaged  in  coal  mining,  shall  pay  a tax  of  one-half  cent  for  each  ton  of 
coal  obtained  by  such  corporation  in  such  mining  business ; which  taxes  shall  be  paid 
annually,  in  the  month  of  July,  at  the  office  of  the  State  Treasurer,  or  such  place  in 
the  city  of  Detroit  as  he  may  designate;  and  the  same  shall  be  in  lieu  of  all  State 
taxes  to  be  paid  by  such  corporations  respectively : Provided^  Nothing  herein  shall 
exempt  from  State  taxation,  any  property  of  said  corporation  not  invested  in  the 
said  mining  or  manufacturing  business,  contemplated  in  this  act. 

Sbo.  21.  All  corporations  formed  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  for  manufacturing 
purposes,  shall  pay  to  the  State  a specific  tax  of  one-half  of  one  per  cent  on  the 
amount  of  their  capital  stock  paid  in,  and  also  money  borrowed,  which  for  this  pur- 
pose shall  be  considered  as  capital  stock  of  such  corporations.  The  said  tax  shall  be 
paid  on  the  first  day  of  September,  at  the  office  of  the  State  Treasurer,  or  such  place 
in  the  city  of  Detroit  as  he  may  designate,  and  the  same  shall  be  in  lieu  of  all  State 
taxes  to  be  paid  by  such  corporations  respectively. 

Seo.  22.  Service  of  any  legal  process  against  any  corporation  formed  under  this 
act,  may  be  made  on  the  president,  secretary,  or  agent,  or  if  neither  of  them  can  be 
found  in  the  cx)unty  in  which  by  their  articles  of  association  they  are  to  do  their  busi- 
ness, then  such  service  may  be  made  by  postiug  a true  copy  thereof  on  some  con- 
spicuous place  at  the  business  office  of  the  company  in  said  county. 

Sec.  23.  If  the  directors  of  any  such  company  shall  intentionally  neglect  or  refuse 
to  comply  with  the  provisions  and  to  perform  the  duties  required  of  them  by  sections 
three,  five,  eighteen,  and  nineteen  of  this  act,  they  shall  be  jointly  and  severally  liable 
in  an  action  founded  on  this  statute  for  all  the  debts  of  such  corporation  contracted 
during  the  period  of  such  neglect  or  refusal ; and  such  of  them  as  were  present  and 
acting  as  such  directors  at  any  time  during  such  neglect  or  refusal,  shall  be  guilty 
of  a misdemeanor,  and  may,  on  conviction  thereof,  be  fined  a sum  not  exceeding  five 
thousand  dollars,  or  imprisonment  for  a term  not  exceeding  two  yeai’s,  or  both,  in  the 
discretion  of  tlie  court. 

Skc.  24.  If  any  such  corporation,  organized  and  established  under  this  act,  shall 
wilfully  violate  any  of  its  provisions,  and  shall  thereby  become  insolvent,  the  direc- 
tors ordering  or  assenting  to  such  violation  shall  jointly  and  severally  be  liable  in  an 
action  founded  on  this  statute  for  all  debts  contracted  after  such  violation. 

Sec.  25.  The  Legislature  may  at  any  time,  for  just  cause,  rescind  the  powers  of 
any  corporation  created  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  prescribe  such 
mode  as  may  be  necessary  or  expedient  for  the  settlement  of  its  affairs.  The  Legis- 
lature may  repeal,  alter,  or  amend  this  act. 

Sec.  26.  That  this  act  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  chapter  fifty  five,  title 
ten,  of  the  revised  statutes  of  1846,  so  far  as  applicable  to  companies  formed  under 
this  act 

Sec.  27.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

Approved  February  6,  1863. 


COTTON  AND  OTHER  MANUFACTURES  OF  PRUSSIA. 

From  a statistical  return,  just  published  by  the  Prussian  Government,  it  appears, 
that  there  now  exist  in  that  country,  2,207  spining  mills  ; 6,188  manufactorie*-,  dye- 
works,  and  cotton  printing  esUblUhments ; 39,263  mills  of  different  kinds;  12,960 
large  metal  works ; 17,166  breweries ; and  4,635  other  manufactories  of  different  kinds ; 
mining  a total  of  81,308  establishments,  occupying  516,661  workmen. 
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FRE5CH  8EUT15E. 

How  to  get  a pennyworth  of  beauty  out  of  old  bones  and  bits  of  skin,  says  Dickens, 
in  his  Household  Words^  is  a problem  which  the  French  gelatine- makers  have  solved 
very  prettily.  Does  the  reader  remember  some  gorgeous  sheets  of  colored  gelatine 
in  the  French  department  of  the  Great  Exhibition  ? We  owed  them  to  the  slaughter- 
houses of  Paris.  Those  establishments  are  so  well  organized  and  conducted,  that  all 
the  refuse  is  carefully  preserved,  to  be  applied  to  any  purposes  for  which  it  may  be 
deemed  fitting.  Very  pure  gelatine  is  made  from  the  waste  fragments  of  skin,  bone, 
tendon,  ligature,  and  gelatinous  tissue  of  the  animals  slaughtered  in  the  Parisian  abat- 
toirs ; and  thin  sheets  of  this  gelatine  are  made  to  receive  very  rich  and  beautiful 
colors.  As  a gelatinous  liquid,  when  melted,  it  is  used  in  the  dressing  of  woven 
stuffs,  and  in  the  clarification  of  wine  ; and,  as  a solid,  it  is  cut  into  threads  for  the  or- 
namental uses  of  the  confectioner,  or  made  into  thin,  white,  and  transparent  sheets  of 
papier  glace  for  copying  drawings,  or  applied  in  the  making  of  artificial  flowers,  or 
used  as  a substitute  for  paper  on  which  gold  printing  may  be  executed.  In  good 
sooth,  when  an  ox  has  given  os  our  beef,  and  our  leather,  and  our  taUow,  his  career  of 
usefulness  is  by  no  means  ended : we  can  get  a penny  out  of  him  as  long  as  there  is 
a scrap  of  his  substance  above  ground. 


STATISTICS  OF  POPULATION,  &c. 


THE  CEH8US  OF  THE  VNITED  STATES. 

The  Washington  Union  says  that  this  work  is  being  rapidly  printed.  That  it  will 
be  a volume  similar  to  those  of  the  Congressional  Globe,  but  of  about  1,600  pages. 
The  type,  paper,  binding,  etc.,  are  superior,  and  the  volume  very  convenient  for  refer- 
ence and  for  the  shelves  of  the  library,  in  this  respect  differing  from  previous  census 
reports. 

The  appendix  includes  brief  and  condensed  notes  necessary  to  the  understanding 
or  explanation  of  the  text,  or  to  account  for  any  of  its  deficiencies ; and  the  introduc- 
tory chapter  comprises  the  aggregate  for  the  United  States,  their  comparison  with 
other  census  returns,  and  with  the  returns  of  foreign  countries.  Some  remarks  upon 
the  plan  of  the  census,  in  the  preparation  of  which  circulars  have  been  freely  sent  out 
by  Mr.  De  Bow  to  members  of  Congress  and  to  others,  to  guard,  as  far  as  possible, 
against  the  chances  of  error,  or  to  furnish,  if  possible,  the  means  of  its  detection. 

The  arrangement  of  the  census  is  such  that  the  States  and  Territories  can  be  de- 
tached, if  desired,  from  the  volume,  their  statistical  results  being  developed  in  every 
instance  separately,  in  the  following  tabular  form : — 

1.  Population  by  counties,  classification  of  ages,  and  color — aggregate. 

2.  Population  by  subdivisions  of  counties. 

8.  Nativities  of  the  population. 

4.  Births,  marriages,  deaths,  dwellings,  and  families. 

5.  Progress  of  population  from  1790  to  1850. 

6.  Deaf  and  dumb,  blind,  idiotic,  and  insane. 

7.  Colleges,  academies,  schools,  Ac. 

8.  Attending  school  during  the  year,  as  returned  by  families. 

9.  Adults  in  the  State  who  cannot  read  and  write. 

10.  Professions,  occupations,  and  trades,  of  the  male  population. 

11.  Agriculture,  farms,  and  implements,  stock,  products,  home  manufactures,  Ac. 

12.  Newspapers  and  periodicals. 

13.  Libraries,  other  than  private. 

14.  Churches,  church  property,  Ac. 
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Statistics  of  Population^  etc. 

, THE  PAUPER  POPULATION  OF  IRELAND  AND  ENOUND. 

The  fbllowiog  • facts  and  fiigures,**  which  we  find  in  the  London  Examiner,  will  be 
read  with  interest  bj  political  economists  and  philanthropists : — 

The  sixth  annual  report  of  the  poor  law  commissioners  for  Ireland,  informs  os  the 
persons  now  requiring  out-door  relief  in  Ireland — who  were  heretofore  many  hundred 
tbousands—and  whose  sad  condition  erewhile  excited  universal  commiseration,  though 
it  has  now  almost  passed  out  of  remem brance-^oes  not  exceed  4,000  weekly,  includ- 
ing heads  of  families  and  their  dependents.  In  one  week  only,  during  the  20  months 
that  have  ‘'elapsed  since  September,  1851,  has  the  number  exceeded  4,000.*^  At  the 
same  time,  the  number  of  able-bodied  poor  in  the  work-houses  bad  decreased  from 
60,759  in  May,  1852,  to  48,626  in  April  23,  1858 ; and  the  total  number  of  persons  in 
the  work  houses  bad  decreased  from  186,879  to  146,141,  or  about  22  per  cent  in  the 
year.  The  expenditure,  too,  had  decreased. from  £1,141,647,  in  1851,  to  £888,267  in 
1852,  or  also  at  the  rate  of  22  per  cent.  The  following  are  the  figures  in  a tabular 


form ; — 

IN  WORXHOCSie. 

Able-bodied.  All  other  daises, 

. Males.  Females.  Total,  ioduding  the  alek.  Totals. 

May  I,  1852 16,760  48,999  60,759  126.120  186,879 

Aprd  8,  1853 ..  11,818  81,808  48,626  102,516  146,141 

Decrease 4,942  12,191  17,188  28,605  40,788 

SXPBNDnVaB  AND  NUMBXB  BEUXYED  IN  TEAR  ENDING  SEPTEMBER  29. 

Number  relieved. 

Expenditore.  In-door.  Outrdoor. 

1851 £1,141,647  707,448  47.914 

1862 888,267  608,864  14,911 

Decrease 258,880  198,579  88,008 


The  reduction  in  1868  is,  therefore,  a great  reduction  on  a previously  large  reduc- 
tion both  of  the  number  of  paupi5r8  and  of  their  cost;  and  we  may  suppose  that  the 
greatest  change  that  has  occurred  in  any  population  in  modern  times,  accompanied  by 
great  misery  and  ^eat  loss  of  life,  is  now  terminated,  and  that  a new  prosperity  dawns 
on  the  Irish,  both  m their  own  country  and  abroad. 

At  present  rather  contrary  to  what  happened  in  former  years,  when  the  great- 
est amount  of  destitution  was  experiencea  in  the  summer  as  the  potatoes  came 
to  an  end,  the  maximum  of  claimants  for  relief  occurs  in  the  early  part  of  the  year. 
The  number,  therefore,  is  now  declining  week  after  week,  and  has  been  since  February; 
so  that  by  October  next  it  is  probable  the  total  number  of  persons  receiving  relief  in 
Ireland  will  not  exceed  80,000,  or  more  than  1 in  80  of  the  population — a very  small 
proportion  compared  to  the  pauperism  of  England,  even  it  its  present  reduced  state. 

The  gradual  reduction  in  the  number  of  the  juvenile  inmates  of  work-houses  is  the 
consequence  of  the  young  persons  having  the  means  of  subsistence  provided  for  them 
outside  by  their  parents  and  friends,  or  the  means  being  provided  for  the  inmates  to 
join  their  relations  in  America,  or  in  England  or  Scotland.  In  the  last  year  there  was 
remitted  £2,158  to  enable  877  inmates  of  work-houses  to  join  tlieir  friends  in  America, 
£186  to  send  489  to  England  and  Scotland,  £221  to  help  81  out  to  Australia.  The 
remittances  are  increasing  and  are  expected  to  increase.  A sum  of  £14,041  also  was 
applied  by  the  poor  law  guardians  to  the  same  objects  in  the  year  ending  September 
last;  and  from  that  time  to  March  they  have  assisted  8,825  persons  to  emigrate.  A 
more  beneficial  change  than  from  the  work-house  to  a brisk  demand  for  labor  and  good 
wages,  can  scarcely  be  conceived ; and  it  gives  a true  picture  of  the  r^eneration  of 
the  Irish  from  idleness,  disease,  and  destitution,  to  industry,  comfort,  and  independence. 

The  most  effectual  cause,  however,  for  the  depletion  of  the  work-houses,  is  the 
growing  demand  for  labor,  while  emigration  has  reduced  the  number  of  hands.  As 
yet,  the  rate  of  wages  has  not  risen  much,  and  is  only  in  a few  cases  higher  in  1858 
than  in  1846  ; but  there  is  more  general  and  continuous  employment  for  the  people. 
They  are  able  to  earn  more  money,  if  the  rate  be  not  much  advanced.  Those  who  re- 
main in  Ireland  are  better  off,  as  well  as  those  who  remove,  and  the  improve- 
ment, as,  perhaps,  might  be  expected,  is  the  greatest  in  the  districts  that  were  most 
necessitous.  The  actual  reduction  of  pauperism  in  Connaught  since  1851,  say  the 
commissioners,  has  been  beyond  all  expectation.  Since  April,  1851,  the  inmates  of 
the  work-houses  in  that  province  have  fallen  off  from  42,286  to  17,889,  or  60  per  cent| 
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the  number  of  able-bodied  females  having  declined  from  12,267  to  8,687,  or  TO^per 
cent,  and  of  children  under  15,  from  18,620  to  8,569,  or  55  per  cent  In  particular 
unions  distinguished  for  their  poverty,  the  rate  of  reduction  has  been  still  greater : **  In 
Belmullet,  from  1,790  in  1851  to  887  in  1853, or  80  per  cent;  in  Newport,  from  1,644 
to  820,  or  75  per  cent;  in  Clifden,  from  2,771  to 557,  or  80  per  cent ; and  in  Westport, 
from  2,757  to  539,  or  80  per  cent.”  That  the  young  and  the  females  escape  from  pau- 
perism in  tlie  poorest  districts,  is  an  evidence  that  the  evil  is  drying  up  at  its  source, 
and  that  pau^rism  will  be  even  more  diminished  than  the  commissioners  contem- 
plate. 

The  public  may  rejoice  at  that ; for,  with  the  strictest  care,  work-house  life  is  fatal  alike 
to  moral  and  physical  health.  The  sad  picture  we  borrowed  a fortnight  ago  from  Dr. 
Forbes*  work  on  Ireland,  of  the  prevalence  of  ophthalmia  in  the  work-houses,  is  proved 
by  the  Commissioners*  report  not  to  be  too  highly  colored.  The  following  is  tlieir  state- 
ment of  ophthalmia  in  the  work  houses:— 

Cases  admitted.  Lost  both  ejes.  Lost  one  eye.  Sight  inJHl 


1851  42,067  263  656  754 

1852  28,765  137  298  476 


Soldiers  in  barracks,  to  whom  the  greatest  attention  is  paid,  as  well  as  the  inmates 
of  workhouses,  are  a prey  to  disease  and  a high  rate  of  mortality ; and  it  may  be  sus- 
pected that  all  such  close  and  artificial  packing  of  large  numbers  of  persons  is  inim- 
ical to  health.  It  is  a satisfaction,  therefore,  to  think  that  work-houses  are  likely  in  a 
great  measure  to  be  emptied.  At  present  they  assume  the  character  of  hospitals  for 
the  reception  of  the  destitute  sick,  and  the  Commissioners,  it  may  be  hoped,  will  be 
•pared  the  trouble  of  devising  plans  for  educating  and  employing  a **  large  number  of 
children  deserted  or  made  orphans  by  famine.**  They  seem,  indeed,  inclined  to  agree 
with  those  who  deprecate  the  introduction  of  arrangements  tending  to  retain  paupers 
in  the  workhouse,  and  of  making  pauperism,  as  it  were,  an  institution  of  the  State,  by 
providing  for  it  and  making  it  self-supporting.  With  such  a small  proportion  of  the 
people  i^uced  to  pauperism,  as  seems  likely  hereafter  to  be  the  case  in  Ireland,  the 
object  should  be  to  distribute  the  few  paupers  as  much  as  possible  throughout  society, 
and  not  congregate  them  into  diseased  ana  festering  masses. 

We  regret  to  see  that  England  is  not  doing  as  well  with  regard  to  pauperism  as 
Ireland.  A return  issued  on  Thursday  of  the  amount  of  money  expended  for  in-main- 
tenance  and  for  out-door  relief  in  608  unions  and  parishes  in  England  and  Wales,  du- 
ring the  half-years  ending  Lady-day  1852  and  1853  respectively,  shows  an  increase  in 
the  last  half-year  of  £28,478.  No  doubt  this  increase  is  amply  accounted  for  by 
the  rise  in  the  price  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life  ; but  we  hoped,  from  the  isolate 
cases  of  diminution  published,  that  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  paupers  would  com- 
pensate for  the  rise  in  the  price  of  their  maintenance,  and  rather  lessen  than  incre^ 
the  expenditure.  The  winter  has  been  unusually  protracted,  and  a great  diminution 
has  probably  ensued  of  field  labor.  At  the  same  time  bands  have  been  scarce.  We 
have  heard  of  great  diminutions  of  pauperism  at  Birmingham,  for  example,  at  the  same 
time  the  increase  of  expense  in  Warwick  is  3.3  percent.  The  agricultural  population, 
therefore,  rather  iban  the  town  population,  swell  the  expenditure  for  pauperism. 

The  deep-seated  and  long  continued  pauperism  of  England  seems  not  susceptible  of 
decrease  from  the  generous  motives  which  are  clearing  out  the  Irish  work-houses ; and 
the  generations  habituated  here,  through  a long  period  of  unwise  restrictions  and  pa- 
ternal care,  to  be  fed  by  poor  rates,  must  die  out  oefore  the  pauperized  people  of  Eng- 
land can  recover  their  independence. 


POPULATION  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

The  following  is  a synopsis  of  the  official  returns  as  far  as  received  of  the  State 


census  recently  taken : — 

inhabitants. 

Whites. 

Indiana. 

Foreign. 

Santa  Clara  County 

6,158 

900 

1,335 

Mariposa  County 

4,363 

17,546 

4,538 

1,671 

Tuba  County 

120 

4,915 

San  Joaquin  County 

4,669 

869 

861 

Nevada  County 

12,727 

8,266 

4,669 

825 

Shasta  County 

8,700 

78 

Total 

49,152 

9,261 

18,856 
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NAUTICAL  INTELLIGENCE. 


QDARANTIirB  SE6UUTI0N8  OF  TURKBT. 

Dspaetmbnt  op  Statk,  July  23, 1853. 

Information  has  been  received  at  this  Department  from  the  United  States  Oonsnl 
at  Smyrna,  that  the  quarantine  regulations  of  Turkey  require  that  every  vessel  leav- 
ing a port  of  the  United  States,  bound  to  Smyrna,  should  be  provided  with  a bill  of 
health  from  the  proper  authorities,  in  which  the  exact  number  of  persons  on  board 
must  appear;  and  in  ease  the  vessel  on  her  voyage  out  should  put  into  an  interme- 
diate port,  any  alteration  that  may  take  place  in  the  number  of  the  crew  or  passen- 
gers by  death,  accident,  <kc.,  must  be  noted  in  a bill  of  health  given  by  the  health 
officer  of  such  port,  or  by  a consul  of  the  United  States ; in  default  of  which  the  vessel 
is  obliged  to  perform  ten  days’  quarantine.  Should  the  intermediate  port  be  one  of 
Greece,  the  bill  of  health  from  the  health  office  is  not  sufficient,  but  it  must  be  certi- 
fied by  an  American  Consql,  or  by  the  Consul  of  some  other  power  at  peace  with  the 
United  States ; otherwise  the  vessel  is  required  to  perform  a quarantine  of  twenty-one 
days.  When  a vessel  is  bound  from  one  Turkish  port  to  another,  the  bill  of  health 
must  be  taken  from  the  Turkish  health  office  of  the  port  of  her  departure. 


AUSTRALIA,  BASS’S  STRAIT. 

EEVOLVINQ  LIGHT  ON  CAPE  OTWAT. 

TaiinTT-HonsB,  London,  July  20th,  1853. 

The  following  particulars  respecting  the  revolving  light  at  Cape  Otway,  (the  first 
exhibition  of  which  in  August,  1818,  was  notified  from  this  House,  on  the  llth  April, 
1849,)  having  been  communicated  to  this  corporation  by  direction  of  her  majesty’s 
secretary  of  state  fur  the  colonies,  are  hereby  made  public  fur  the  general  information 
of  mariners,  via: — 

The  light-house  on  Cape  Otway  in  Bass’s  Straits,  is  situate  in  latitude  38^  51'  south, 
and  in  longitude  143®  29'  east.  The  light  revolves,  showing  a bright  flash  once  in  ev- 
ery miuute,  and  burns  at  the  bight  of  800  feet  above  the  level  of  high  water,  and  may 
be  seen,  by  estimation,  at  the  distance  of  eight  leagues. 

M.iriners  are  requested  to  observe  that  the  reef  olf  Cape  Otway,  lies  about  one-half 
or  three  quarter's  of  a mile  therefrom,  in  a S.  £.  to  S.  S.  W.  direction,  and  extends 
miles  to  the  westward.  By  order, 

J.  HERBERT,  Secretary. 


LIGHT  ON  SORELLO  POINT, 

NEAR  GAPE  GEANITOLA,  ON  THE  SOUTH  COAST  OP  SICILY. 

HTDaooEAPUic-orricB,  Admiealtt,  June  9,  1853. 

Her  majesty’s  government  has  been  officially  informed  that  a Fixed  Light,  but 
varied  by  a flash  every  three  minutes,  was  to  be  established  on  the  20th  of  this 
month  on  Sorello  Point  or  South  Eastern  Point  of  Cape  Oranitola,  in  87®  83'  60"  N., 
12®  37'  36"  East  of  Greenwich,  on  the  South  Coast  of  Sicily. 

The  Light  will  appear  at  an  elevation  of  87  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  will 
be  visible,  in  clear  weather,  at  the  distaoce  of  14  miles  from  the  deck  of  a moderate 
sized  vesseL 


QUARANTINE  REUUUTIONS  AT  PUERTO  RlCa 

Dbpaetmbkt  or  Btatb,  July  23,  1853. 

Information  has  been  received  from  the  United  States  Consul  at  St  John’s,  Puerto 
Rico,  that  the  goveroment  of  the  island  has  determined  to  enforce  strictly  the  quaran- 
tine laws  of  the  island,  whereby  all  vessels  coming  to  the  different  ports  in  Puerto 
Eic ) are  required  to  produce  bills  of  health,  with  the  certificates  of  the  Spanish  Con- 
sul attached,  if  there  is  one  at  the  port  of  departure ; otherwise  they  will  M subjected 
Co  a rigorous  quarantioe,  and  incur  heavy  expenses. 
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UOHTS  AT  THE  ENTRANCE  OF  HANILU  BAT,  PHILIPPINE  ISUNB8. 

HTDEooEAPBic-omcB,  Adiiiealtt,  Judc  28, 1853. 

Her  majesty's  government  has  been  officially  informed  of  the  establishment,  on  the 
first  day  of  February  last,  of  two  lights  in  the  Entrance  of  Manilla  Bay. 

The  first  is  a Revolving  Light,  eclipsed  every  minute,  in  14°  28'  6"  N.,  and  120° 
88'  66"  east  of  Greenwich : it  stands  on  the  summit  of  Corregidor  Island,  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  648  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  Spanish  account  adds,  that  it  is 
visible  at  the  distance  of  40  miles. 

It  bears  from  the  Monja  Rock  North  86°  East 

The  second  is  a Fixed  Light  and  placed  on  the  small  steep  Island  of  Oaballo,  at  an 
elevation  of  417  feet  above  the  sea,  about  two  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Corregidor. 
This  Light  can  be  seen  but  nine  miles,  and  only  when  it  bears  to  the  northward  of 
East  or  West ; so  that  a vessel  having  entered  the  Bay  will  lose  sight  of  it  as  soon  as 
she  has  passed  Caballo  Island,  and  will  have  to  rely  on  the  great  Light  of  Corregidor 
to  guide  her  to  the  anchorage  off  Manilla. 

Fraile  Island  is  8|-  miles  from  Caballo,  the  Light  on  which  is  useful  in  dark  nights 
to  ships  passing  between  them ; but  none  of  these  islands  should  be  approached  within 
half  a mile,  as  the  current  is  strong. 


8A5D  CAT  LIGHT,  FLORIDA  REEF. 

HTDEooEArHioopncB,  May  28, 1853. 

Her  Maiesty’s  Government  has  received  information  that  the  Lighthouse  on  Sand 
Cay,  which  wm  destroyed  by  a hurricane  in  1846,  has  been  rebuilt,  and  that  the  light 
will  reappear  in  the  course  of  next  month. 

^ The  Light-tower  is  cylindric,  but  stands  on  a square  base  supported  by  1 7 iron 
piles,  and  the  whole  structure  rises  121  feet  above  low  water,  and  is  all  painted  black, 
except  the  lantern,  which  is  white. 

The  light  is  fixed,  but  varied  by  fiashes ; for  one  minute  showing  a steady  light, 
and  in  ^e  next  minute  a flash  oi  ten  seconds  duration,  preceded  and  followed  by 
eclipses  of  25  seconds. 

It  stands  in  24°  27'  9"  N.,  and  81°  62'  48"  W.  of  Greenwich,  and  being  about  100 
feet  above  the  high-water  level  of  the  sea,  may  be  seen  in  clear  weather  at  the  dis- 
tance of  16  miles  by  an  eye  16  feet  above  the  water. 


ELECTRIC  TELEGRAPH,  SOUTH  FORELAND  TO  BELGIUM. 

NOnOE  TO  XAB1NXR8. 

Teuiity-hocse,  Londoe,  June  38lb,  1853. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  the  Sub-marine  Cable,  extending  from  the  South  Fore- 
land to  Belgium,  lies  in  an  E.  by  S.  direction,  (by  compass,)  with  the  South  Foreland 
Lighthouses  in  line,  bearing  W.  by  N.,  until  without  the  stream  of  the  Goodwin  Sand, 
passing  about  one  mile  to  the  southward  of  the  South  Sand  Head  Light  Vessel,  after 
which  it  takes  a general  E.  S.  E.  direction  across  to  the  Flemish  Banks. 

Mariners  are  reouested  to  observe,  that  it  is  desirable  that  vessels  should  not  anchor 
with  this  mark  or  bearing  on,  lest,  by  so  doing,  they  damage  the  Electric  Cable,  or 
lose  their  own  anchors.  By  order, 

J.  HERBERT,  Secretary. 

0X0  FIXED  LIGHT,  ENTRANCE  TO  CHRISTIANA,  NORWAY. 

HTDEoeEAraio-opiicB,  Admiealtt,  July  10, 1853. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a notice  issued  by  this  office  on  the  26th  February 
last: — 

Oxo,  name  of  Light;  8°  6'  36",  Lon.  E.  from  Greenwich ; 68°  8' 26",  N.  Lat.; 
existing  light — Fixed  Light,  with  a flash  every  4th  mmute ; to  be  altered  into — One 
Fixed  Light,  2d  order;  higbt  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  185  feet;  visible  at  the  dis- 
tance of  18  sea  miles. 

Her  Majesty's  Government  has  now  been  officially  informed,  that  the  above-men- 
tioned alteration  has  been  carried  into  effect,  and  that  the  light  of  Oxo  will  reappear 
on  the  16  th  of  the  present  month. 
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THE  CHEAT  HEAT  IN  THE  UONTH  OF  AUOVST,  1858. 


To  Fekcm All  Hunt,  Editor  of  the  Merchant d Magazine : — 

Sir  : — One  of  the  most  extraordinary  terms  of  hot  weather  ever  experienced  in  thui 
latitude  was  felt  here  on  the  9th,  10th,  11th,  12th,  13th,  and  14th  of  August  instant. 
On  Monday,  the  8th  of  August,  a fearful  thunder  storm  passed  this  meridian  about 
10  p.  M.,  and  commenced  the  heated  term ; and  the  day  following,  the  9th,  the  tem- 
perature rose  to  85  degrees,  and  continued  rising  every  day  until  the  13th,  when  it 
reached  96  degrees:  on  the  14th  it  fell  to  93  degrees,  when  another  thuoder-stormt 
still  more  fearful  and  appalling,  terminated  the  heated  term. 

The  following  statement  of  temperature  (in  the  shade)  we  copy  from  our  thermo- 
metrical  record : — 


Tuesday,  August 
Wednesday, 
Thursday, 
Friday, 

Saturday, 

Sunday, 


9 — 80  to  86  degrees,  for  nine  consecutive  hours. 


10— 80  to  90 

11— 80  to  92 

12— 80  to  98 
18—80  to  96 
14—80  to  93 


fifteen  “ 


seventeen 


fifteen  ** 


The  changes  during  each  of  the  six  days  named  were  as  follows : — 


Tuesday,  August 

9 — Change  in  the  24  hours,  19  degrees. 

Wednesday, 

10 

18  “ 

Thursday, 

11  “ 

a 

18  “ 

Friday, 

12  “ 

M 

19  “ 

Saturday, 

18  “ 

i( 

19  “ 

Sunday, 

14  “ 

u 

17  “ 

It  will  be  seen  by  this  brief  statement,  that  the  changes  each  day  differed  but  two 
degrees  from  each  other. 

The  heated  air  possessed  peculiar  properties,  and  was  very  destructive  to  human 
life.  It  is  supposed  that  at  least  three  hundred  persons  died  from  the  effect  of  heat, 
during  the  12th,  18th,  and  14th,  in  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn;  aud  its 
effects  were  not  confined  alone  to  animal  life— the  potatoes,  still  in  the  ground,  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  were  seized  suddenly  with  the  disease,  and  in  three  days  the 
crops  in  very  many  places  became  putrid. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  and  again  on  Saturday  evening,  during  this  heated  term, 
thunder-storms  prevailed  at  a distance,  but  the  distant  lightning  was  visible  hero. 

We  have  kept  an  hourly  theriroraetrical  record,  now  covering  eight  consecutive 
years,  which  shows  but  three  days  in  August,  during  that  time,  in  which  the  tempera- 
ture has  reached  90  degrees.  The  first  of  these  occurred  on  the  6th  of  August,  1846, 
when  it  rose  to  90^,  and  the  next  day,  the  6ih,  rose  to  92  degrees.  These  two  days 
belonged  to  a warm  term  which  commenced  on  the  27th  of  July,  and  continued  till 
the  10th  of  August— duration,  fifteen  consecutive  days— during  which  the  highest 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere  was  from  80  to  92.  The  other  was  on  the  6th  of  Au- 
gust, 186Q,  when  the  temperature  rose  to  91  degrees.  This  belonged  to  a warm  term 
which  commenced  on  the  28th  of  July,  and  continued  till  the  16th  of  August,  during 
which  the  highest  temperature  was  from  80  to  90  degrees,  for  twenty  consecutive 
daya 

We  have  a tbermometrical  record  extending  from  1808  to  1863,  in  which  the  tem- 
perature was  noted  three  times  each  day,  and  this  does  not  show  any  such  tempera- 
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tore,  either  in  intensity,  dnration,  or  the  disastrous  effects  on  human  life,  as  that  of  the 
six  days  we  have  here  named. 

We  have  <a  correspondent,  who  has  been  staying  at  the  Summit  House,  Mount 
Washington,  since  the  7th  of  June  last;  he  has  furnished  us  with  a copy  of  the  record 
of  his  thermometrical  observations  made  there,  at  an  altitude  of  6,265  feet  above  the 
sea,  by  which  it  appears  that  at  no  time  during  this  heated  term  did  the  temperature 
there  rise  above  62  degrees.  The  difference  between  the  temperature  on  Mount 
Washington  and  that  on  Long  Island,  during  the  six  heated  days,  was  as  follows: — 


Tuesday,  August 

9 — 88  degrees. 

Wednesday, 

10—81  “ 

Thursday, 

11—29  “ 

Friday, 

12—88  “ 

Saturday, 

18—85  “ 

Sunday, 

14—83  “ 

On  Mount  Washington  a fearful  thunderstorm,  accompanied  by  hail,  was  expe- 
rienced at  4 p.  M.,  on  Monday,  the  8tb,  and  there  was  lightning  in  the  evening  at  a 
distance ; and  on  Sunday,  the  14th,  a thunder  and  lightning  storm,  still  more  fearful 
and  appalling,  passed  that  mountain-top  at  2 p.  m.  It  will  be  seen,  by  a comparison 
of  the  two  accounts,  that  the  lightning-storms  of  the  8th  and  14th  passed  Mount 
Washington  several  hours  before  they  reached  here. 

The  pinnacle  of  Mount  Washington  is  within  less  than  four  thousand  feet  of  that 
portion  of  the  atmosphere  where  the  frost  is  perpetual.  Beneath  this  frigid  canopy, 
which  extends  over  the  whole  earth,  is  the  dwelling-place  of  the  human  race. 

Brooklyn  HBionTs,  August  22d,  1853.  £.  MERIAM* 


FRANKENSTEIN'S  PANORAMA  OF  NIAGARA. 

We  noticed  this  beautiful  work  of  art  in  a former  number  of  the  MerchantB*  Maga- 
tint.  We  were  present  on  the  opening  night,  on  the  18th  July,  in  Hope  Chapel, 
Broadway,  New  York,  and  nolwiihstanding  we  saw  parts  of  the  work  while  in  pro- 
gress, which  was  calculated  in  some  measure  to  deprive  it  of  its  novelty  to  our  eye, 
we  entered  heartily  into  the  applause  of  the  large  and  intelligent  audience  on  that 
occasion.  In  naturalness  and  truth  it  possesses  greater  merit  than  any  thing  of  the 
kind  we  have  ever  seen.  The  closeness  with  which  the  representation  often  approxi- 
mates nature,  absolutely  identifies  it  with  it,  and  deceives  the  sense.  No  one  can 
look  upon  Frankenstein’s  Niagara  without  being  impressed  with  the  emotion  of 
sublime  awe  that  is  felt  by  all  who  go  to  and  remain  at  Niagara  any  length  of  timi* 
In  the  Panorama  all  the  most  picturesque,  beautiful,  sublime,  and  grand  scenes,  which 
abound  as  profusely  at  Niagara  as  vast  ideas  in  a great  brain,  are  presented  vividly, 
life-like,  real 


THE  FAST  MAN  OF  BUSINESS. 

Closely  upon  the  heels  of  the  gambler  came  the  “ fast”  man  of  business — in  haste 
to  be  rich,  impatient  of  labor,  and,  by  his  expenses,  proving  that  if  he  did  not  make 
his  own  fortune,  he  understo^  as  well  how  to  spend  another  man’s  fortune  as  if  he 
learned  the  art  in  our  Common  Council  Life  to  such  a man  was  very  like  a Missis- 
sippi voyage  to  those  on  the  lookout  for  a race,  consoling  themselves  with  the  reflec- 
tion that  the  chances  of  their  rival’s  boiler  bursting  and  blowing  them  to  atoms  would 
be  as  great  as  their  own.  The  “fast  man”  thought  the  locomotive  but  a “ slow  coach,” 
and  that  the  telegraph  “ did  very  well  for  a beginning.”  The  “ fast  man’^  of  business 
also  locked  forward  with  confident  expectation  for  the  arrival  of  the  period  when  all 
days  of  receipt  would  be  brought  very  near,  and  all  days  of  payment  indefinitely 
postponed. — lUv.  Samiiel  Otgood, 
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1. — MUsimppi  and  Ohio  Rivers:  containing  plans  for  the  protection  of  the 
Delta  from  inundation,  and  investigations  of  the  practicability  and  cost  of  improv- 
ing the  navigation  of  the  Ohio  and  other  rivers  by  means  of  Reservoirs,  with  an  ap- 
jMfidix  on  the  bars  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  B7  Chablcs  Ellet,  Jr^  Civil 
Engineer.  Svo.,  pp.  867.  Philadelphia:  Lippincott,  Qrambo  A Co. 

Mr.  Ellet  has  furnished  a fund  of  knowledge  and  information  in  this  work,  which 
must  command  the  attention  of  professional  and  scientific  readers.  The  importance 
of  the  subject  attracted  the  notice  of  Congress,  and  resulted  in  directing  the  Secretary 
of  War  to  institute  the  necessary  surveys  and  investigations  for  the  prevention  of  the 
overflow  of  the  Delta,  and  increasing  the  depths  of  water  on  the  bars  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Mississippi.  In  making  these  surveys  Mr.  Ellet  has  introduced  a new  system 
of  civil  engineering,  which  must  increase  in  interest  as  it  becomes  more  fully  devel- 
oped. His  views  are  supported  by  irresistible  arguments  and  clear  reasoning.  His 
calculations  are  made  with  great  care,  and  the  diagrams  illustrate  his  subject  perfect- 
ly. He  attributes  the  greater  frequency,  and  the  more  alarming  character  of  the 
floods  of  the  Mississippi,  to  the  extension  of  cultivation  along  the  valley  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, by  which  evaporation  is  diminished  and  drainage  obviously  increased,  and  the 
floods  hurried  forward  more  rapidly  into  the  country  below.  Another  cause,  he  says, 
is  the  extension  of  the  levees  along  the  borders  of  the  river,  and  its  tributaries  and 
outlets,  by  means  of  which  the  water  that  was  formerly  allowed  to  spread  over  many 
thousand  square  miles  of  low  lands,  is  becoming  more  and  more  confined  to  the  imme- 
diate channel  of  the  river,  and  b therefore  compelled  to  rise  higher  and  flow  faster, 
until,  under  the  increased  ‘power  of  the  current,  it  may  have  time  to  excavate  a wider 
and  deeper  trench,  to  give  vent  to  the  increased  volume  which  it  conveys. 

2.  — Scenes  and  Adventures  in  the  Semi- Alpine  Region  of  the  Ozark  Mountains  of 

Missouri  and  Arkansas,  which  were  first  traversed  by  De  Soto,  tn  1551.  By  Hbxet 
K.  SoQOOLOBAFT.  8vo.,  pp.  256.  Philadelphia : Lippincott,  Grambo  A Co. 

Four  and  thirty  years  have  passed  away  since  the  travels  here  brought  to  view 
were  terminated.  But  time,  it  is  believed,  has  not  destroyed  their  value.  They  de- 
scribe the  first  and  only  attempt  to  identify  the  famous  De  Soto’s  march  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  they  recall  reminiscences  of  scenes  aiid  observations  which  belong  to 
the  history  of  the  discovery  and  settlement  of  the  country.  The  appendix,  which  is 
extensive,  embraces  a vast  store  of  scientific  facts  and  observations  on  the  mines  and 
mineralogy  of  Missouri,  with  full  descriptions  of  the  methods  pursued  at  that  period  in 
the  manufacture  of  lead  ore.  These  have,  to  some  extent,  been  published  before. 

8. — The  Pro-slavery  Argument,  as  maintained  by  the  most  ^stinguished  writers  of 
the  Southern  States : containing  the  several  Essays  on  the  snhject,  of  Chancellor 
Harper,  Governor  Hammond,  Dr.  Simms,  and  Professor  Dew.  12mo.,  pp.  490. 
Philadelphia : Lippincott,  Grambo  A Co. 

This  volume  contains  Harper’s  Memoir  of  Slavery,  Gov.  Hammond’s  Letters  on 
Slavery ; an  Essay  on  the  Morab  of  Slavery,  by  Wm.  Gilmore  Simms,  and  Professor 
Dew  on  Slavery.  The  whole  subject  b discussed  with  ability  and  learning ; and  we 
are  glad  to  find  embodied  in  one  volume  some  of  the  ablest  and  best  papers  on  the 
SouUiern  side  of  the  question  of  Slavery  that  have  been  produced.  We  commend 
the  volume  to  all  who  would  candidly  examine  the  arguments  in  support  of  the  ^ pe- 
culiar institution.” 

4. — The  Sword  and  the  Distajf : or,  **Fair,  Fat,  and  Forty!*  A story  of  the  South, 
at  the  close  of  the  Revolution.  By  the  author  of  “ The  Psrtban,”  **  Mellichampe,” 
“ Katharine  Walton,”  Ac.,  Ac.  12mo.,  pp.  591.  Philadelphia : Lippincott,  Grambo 
A Co. 

This  work  is  doubly  interesting  from  the  circumstance  of  ita  being  drawn  from 
real  life.  It  b well  written,  and  embraces  a period  of  our  country’s  hbtory  which 
is  rendered  peculiarly  attractive  to  the  reader,  aa  furnishing  so  many  thriiung  and 
exciting  incidents,  which  wear  more  the  semblance  of  fiction  than  truth. 
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6. — Juvenile  Books,  New  York : Published  by  Robert  Carter  & Brothers. 

Great  process  has  been  made  since  the  writer  was  a boy,  in  books  for  the  youo^, 
not  only  in  their  character,  but  in  the  style  in  which  they  were  produced.  The  Mother 
Goose  Melodies,”  and  other  senseless  nonsense  of  the  past,  is  replaced  by  wofks  that 
are  at  once  interesting  and  instructive,  without  being  dull  and  prosy.  The  fact  is,  wri- 
ters, men  and  women  of  genius,  especially  the  latter,  have  applied  themselves  to  the 
task  of  teaching  the  young  idea  how  and  what  to  read.  As  an  illustration  of  the  above 
remarks  we  refer  to  the  twelve  volumes  now  before  us,  which  in  every  respect  reflect 
credit  upon  the  taste  and  judgment  of  the  publishers,  and  upon  the  progressive  spirit 
of  the  times.  Clever  Stories,”  Little  Lessons  for  Little  Learners,”  **  A Call  to  the 
Lambs,”  “Jamie  Gordon,  or  the  Orphan,”  “ Three  months  under  the  Snow,”  “ Frank 
Harrison,”  “ Collier’s  Tale,”  “ The  Swamp  and  the  Lantern,”  “ Clara  Stanley,”  “ Se- 
quel to  Mamma’s  Bible  Stories,”  “ A Hundred  Short  Stories,”  “ Child’s  own  Story 
Book,”  “ Rhymes  for  the  Nursery,”  etc.,  the  titles  of  the  Brothers  Carter’s  books,  are 
volumes  that  may  be  put  into  the  hands  of  little  folks,  with  the  assurance  that  they 
will  neither  corrupt  the  taste,  nor  the  manners.  They  are  printed  on  a flue  white  pa- 
per, the  engraving  are  pretty,  and  the  binding  neat  and  attractive ; and  on  the  whole, 
they  form  a seriesof  juveniles  that  are  worthy  of  a place  in  every  family,  certainly 
every  Sunday  School  library  in  the  country. 

6.  — The  Slave  TVaele.  Domestic  and  Foreign : Whg  it  Exists^  and  How  it  may  be  JS’x- 
tinguisked.  By  IL  C.  Caeev.  Author  of  the  “ Principles  of  Political  Kwnomy,” 
“ The  Past,  The  Present,  and  The  Future,”  etc,  etc.  12mo,  pp.  426.  Philadelphia ; 
A.  Hart,  late  Carey  A Hart. 

Among  the  thousand  and  one  means  devised  to  extinguish  slavety,  the  author  has 
suggested  one  which  has  been  in  successful  operation  coexistent  with  the  Colonization 
Society,  and  the  founding  of  the  Republic  of  Liberia  is  one  of  the  evidences  of  the 
success  of  that  admirably  organized  society.  Mr.  Carey  says  we  have  only  to  raise  the 
value  of  man  in  Africa  to  terminate  the  African  Slave  Trade.  Surely  the  Coloniza- 
tion Society  is  gradually,  but  surely,  answering  that  demand.  The  unguarded  ex- 
pression which  he  makes  that  “ there  exists  a * higher  law  ’ — a great  law  of  the  Cre- 
ator— that  will  effectually  extinguish  the  trade  whenever  it  shall  be  permitted  to  come 
into  activity,”  presents  a short  method  of  doing  the  work,  but  his  volume  contains 
much  valuable  information  on  the  introduction  of  slavery,  and  its  progress  and  growth 
in  the  different  countries  of  Europe  as  well  as  the  United  States,  West  India  Islands, 
and  South  America. 

7.  — Poetry  of  the  Vegetable  World;  a popular  Exposition  of  the  Science  of  Botany, 
and  its  relations  to  Man.  By  M.  J.  Schleiden,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the 
University  of  Genoa.  Illustrated  with  engravings.  Edited  by  Alpbonzo  Wood, 
M.  A.,  author  of  the  “ Class  Book  of  Botany,”  Ac.  12mo.,  pp.  860.  Cincinnati ; 
Moore,  Anderson,  Welstach  A Keys.  New  York  : Newman  A Ivison. 

This  is  the  first  American  edition,  reprinted  from  that  of  Henfrey.  Schleiden,  the 
author,  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  and  most  accomplished  botanists  of  the 

C resent  day.  The  exhaustless  beauties  of  the  vegetable  world — its  spiritual  aspect 
es  beyond  the  reach  of  mere  science.  Herein  lies  the  charm  of  this  work.  While 
its  author  has  everywhere  exhibited  the  principles  of  science  in  the  most  attractive 
and  perspicuous  style,  be  has  also  contrived  to  blend  with  them  the  imaginative  and 
the  spiritual,  and  thus  to  render  his  work  the  exponent  of  the  relations  of  the  plant 
to  the  human  soul.  He  has  shown  that  the  multiform  vegetables  of  the  material 
world  are  all  ministering  spirits.  In  a word,  science  and  poetry  are  beautifully  and 
harmoniously  blended  together. 

8. — Summer  Stories  of  the  South  By  T.  Addiso.v  RrosARDS.  12mo,  pp.  255. 
Philadelphia : Lippincott,  Grambo  A Co. 

This  volume  contains  six  tales,  written  in  a graceful  and  pleasant  style,  and  with 
iuflScient  pathos  and  humor  to  be  read  without  wearing  ont  the  readers  patience  in 
warm  summer  days. 

9. — A Budget  of  Stories  from  Chambers*  “ Papers  for  the  People'*  Philadelphia : 
Lippincott,  Grambo  A Co. 

This  neat  paper  pamphlet  of  168  pages,  contains  four  choice  tales,  selected  from 
“ Chambers*  Papers  for  the  People,”  viz.:  “The  Helf-Castle,”  “ The  Lost  Laird,”  “The 
Queen  oi  Spades,”  and  “ The  Last  of  the  Ruthvens.” 
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10.  — The  Quadrupeds  of  North  America,  By  John  James  Audubon,  F.  R.  S.,  Ac.,  Ac., 
and  the  Rev.  J^ohn  Bachman,  D.  D.  Royal  8vo.,  voL  1,  No.  1,  pp.  40.  New  York : 
V.  Q.  Audubon. 

The  first  number  of  this  great  work  is  before  us.  From  the  prospectus  of  Mr.  V.  Q. 
Audubon,  (a  son  of  the  eminent  naturalist,)  we  learn  that  the  present  will  be  a minia* 
ture  copy  of  the  large  edition  with  figures  and  descriptions  ot  the  Quadrupeds  of  the 
United  States,  (including  Texas,  California,  and  Oregon,)  part  of  Mexico,  the  British 
possessions,  and  Arctic  regions  of  our  continent  The  number  before  us  contains  five 
plates,  colored  engravings.  The  illustrations  are  not  only  scientifically  correct,  but 
mteresting  to  all,  from  the  varied  occupations,  expressions,  and  attitudes  given  to  the 
different  species,  together  with  the  appropriate  accessaries,  such  as  tiees,  plants, 
landscapes,  Ac.,  with  which  the  figures  of  the  landscape  are  relieved.  The  engravings 
in  the  present  number  are — the  common  American  Wild  Cat,  the  Maryland  Marmot, 
Woodchuck,  Ground  Hog  (old  and  young,)  Townsend’s  Rocky  Mountain  Hare  (male 
and  female,)  Flanders  Rat  (male  and  female,  and  young  of  different  ages,)  and  Rich- 
ardson’s Columbia  Squirrel  (male  and  female.)  Eiu^b  number  is  to  contain  five  en< 
pavings,  and  the  work  completed  in  thirty  numbers,  and  delivered  to  subscribers  at 
intervals  of  not  less  than  one  month.  Price  of  the  work  one  dollar  per  number,  to  be 
paid  on  delivery. 

11.  — The  Boyhood  of  Great  Men,  Intended  as  an  Example  to  Youth,  With  Illustra- 
tions. New  York:  Harper  A Brothers. 

The  object  of  this  little  work  is  to  place  before  the  "rising  generation”  brief 
sketches  of  the  early  career  of  those  who  have  fought  their  way  to  eminence  and  dis- 
tinction in  the  various  walks  of  life,  and  thus  develop  in  the  mind  of  youth  noble 
tastes  and  high  principles,  as  well  as  to  encourage,  stimulate,  and  sustain  that  spirit 
of  industry  which  b essential  to  the  attainment  of  any  position  worth  striving  for. 
It  furnishes  sketches  of  poets,  historians,  critics,  statesmen,  lawyers;  philanthropists, 
astronomers,  natural  philosophers,  mathematicians,  chemists,  sailors,  soldiers,  musi- 
cians, painters,  sculptors,  scholars,  divines,  surgeons,  and  naturalists;  and  gives  some 
account  of  the  boyhood  of  two  or  more  individuals  in  this  classification,  who,  in  after- 
life, secured  fame,  and  left  behind  them  a name  more  durable  than  marble. 

12.  — The  Cold  Grapery,  from  American  Practice : being  a concise  and  detailed  treatise 
on  the  eultivaiion  of  the  exotic  grape-vine,  under  glass,  without  artificial  heat.  By 
Wm.  Chodlton.  12moM  pp.  94.  New  York:  J.  C.  Riker. 

This  volume  makes  a timely  appearance.  The  method  of  raising  exotic  grapes,  un- 
der glass,  without  artificial  heat,  has  begun  to  attract  considerable  attention ; and  a 
work  of  experience  in  this  country,  and  suited  to  our  climate,  can  hardly  fail  to  be  ex- 
tensively useful.  The  author  has  been  prosecuting  this  branch  of  industry  as  a gar- 
dener, on  Staten  Island,  for  a considerablemriod,  and  has  become  quite  successful  in 
the  production  of  these  choice  exotics.  With  much  simplicity  of  design,  he  has  col- 
lected within  a small  compass  the  fruits  of  his  experience,  hoping  that  it  might  be  of 
use  in  assisting  both  the  amateur  and  the  inexperienced. 

18. — Home-Life  in  Germany.  By  Charles  Loeino  Bruoe.  12ma,  pp.  448.  New 
York : Charles  Scribner. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  books  of  travel  we  have  met  with,  for  it  tells  ns  just  what 
we  want  to  know  about  a foreign  country— that  is,  what  people  eat  and  drink,  how 
they  amuse  themselves,  what  their  habits  are  at  home,  how  their  houses  look,  and, 
above  all,  what  the  usual  talk  and  tone  of  thought  is  among  the  great  middle  classes 
of  Germany.  It  is,  in  short,  a sort  of  home  history — a social  life  of  the  people.  In 
the  appendix,  we  have  an  interesting  account  of  the  German  tariff  revenues,  a feature 
that  will  interest  the  commercial  reader. 

14. — The  Young  Lady's  Guide  to  the  Harmonious  Development  <f  Christian  Charac- 
ter. By  Heevet  Newcomb.  18mo.,  pp.,  880.  New  York:  M.  W.  Dodd. 

This  is  a very  neat  little  volume  and  should  be  found  in  every  young  lady’s  library, 
instead  of  those  works  of  fiction  which  produce  such  a morbid  appetite  for  excitement. 
Habitual  writing  is  highly  recommended  to  young  ladies,  and  nothing  is  better  calcu- 
lated to  call  out  the  resources  of  the  mind  than  its  practice ; our  thoughts  become 
more  methodical,  and  aU  the  intellectual  faculties  are  strengthened  and  improved  by 
exertion. 
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16. — Narrative  of  a Journey  Round  the  World;  Comprising  a Winter  Passage  across 
the  Andes  to  Chili  ; with  a Visit  to  the  Gold  Regions  of  California  and  Australia, 
the  South  Sea  Islands,  Java,  Ac,  By  F.  Gebslaecker,  12mo.,  pp.  624.  New  York 
Harper  & Brothers.  • 

In  his  voyage  “around  the  world,’*  the  author  visited,  various  parts  of  South  Amer- 
ica, California,  the  South  Sea  Isliinds,  Australia,  and  the  Island  of  Java,  and  gives  us 
a very  readable  narrative  of  the  incidents  of  his  journey,  with  much  interesting  infor- 
mation relating  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people ; besides  many  statements 
touching  the  condition  and  resources  of  the  several  places  visited.  It  appears  to  be  a 
reliable  narrative,  written  by  a nice  observer,  and  in  a clear  and  direct  style. 

16.  — The  British  Cabinet  in  1868.  18mo.,  pp.  846.  Philadelphia:  Lippincott, 

Qrambo  A Co. 

The  present  volume  contains  sketches  of  the  political  and  personal  history  of  the 
several  members  of  the  remarkable  coalition  ministry  now  in  power  in  Great  Britain. 
The  establishment  of  this  ministry  may,  we  think,  be  regarded  as  marking  an  epoch 
in  the  political  history  of  England,  in  which  the  old  barriers  of  class  and  party  rivalry 
are  seen  to  have  given  way  to  something  more  in  keeping  with  an  age  of  progress. 
The  work  has  evidently  been  prepared  with  care,  and  will  be  found. to  contain  an 
accurate  and  competent  sketch  of  all  the  members  of  the  present  British  administra- 
tion. 

17.  — Lives  of  the  Brothers  Humboldt,  Alexander  and  William.  Translated  and  Ar- 
ranged from  the  German  of  Klknckb  A Sohlesier.  By  Jcliettb  Bader.  With 
Portraits.  New  York:  Harper  <k  Brothers. 

The  works  of  these  remarkable  men  for  so  many  years  connected  with  the  progress 
of  science,  are  well  known  to  the  class  of  readers  who  will  mainly  desire  to  learn 
their  personal  history.  The  translator,  we  have  no  doubt,  has  done  justice  to  the  orig 
inal  German ; at  all  events  it  furnishes  a fine  specimen  of  biographical  writing,  and  is 
withal  quite  an  attractive  and  readable  book. 

18.  — The  Old  and  the  Neio;  or,  Changes  of  Thirty  Years  in  the  Bast : with  some  allu- 
sions  to  Oriental  Customs,  as  Elucidating  Scripture.  By  W m.  Goodell,  Missionary 
in  Constantinople  of  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions.  With 
an  Introduction  by  Rev.  Wm.  Adams,  D.  D.  12mo.,  pp.  239.  New  York;  M.  W. 
Dodd. 

The  facilities  of  the  author  for  obtaining  correct  information  were  such  as  have  ena- 
bled him  to  furnish  an  interesting  work,  and  one  that  will  command  the  attention  of 
all  who  take  an  interest  in  missions,  and  it  will  repay  the  perusal  of  those  who  read 
for  general  information.  The  colored  illustrations  add  much  to  the  generally  attractive 
character  of  the  work. 

19.  — Harry  Coverdalds  Courtship,  and  what  came  of  it.  By  the  author  of  “ Frank 
Fairleigh,”  “ Lewis  Arundel,”  Ac.,  Ac.  12mo.,  pp.  341.  New  York:  H.  Long  A 
Brother. 

This  is  an  excellent  work.  The  author  lays  siege  to  the  reader’s  feelings,  and  does 
not  remit  his  assault  from  the  time  when  Coverdale’e  first  symptoms  of  courtship  be- 
gin to  appear  on  his  horizon,  to  the  last  page  of  the  work. 

20.  — Martin's  Equation  Tables  for  Averaging  Accounts.  Imperial  8vo.,  pp.  88. 
Rochester:  Erastus  Darrow.  New  York:  for  sale  by  0.  A.  Roorback. 

This  is  a very  valuable  work,  furnishing  to  merchants,  bookkeepers,  accountants, 
manufacturers,  and  other  business  men,  a complete  and  accurate  set  of  calculations 
for  averaging  accounts.  The  work  is  got  up  with  great  care,  and  is  calculated  to  ren- 
der every  facility  to  the  accountant  in  the  science  of  equations.  The  examples  ac- 
companying the  tables  are  lucid  and  explanatory,  and  every  counting-room  should  be 
furnished  with  a copy. 

21  — The  British  Colonies  ; their  History,  Condition,  Extent,  and  Resources.  By  R. 
M.  Martin.  Part  42.  New  York : J.  Tallis  A Co. 

Sierra  Leone,  its  early  history,  p<mulalion,  commerce,  productions,  Ac.,  with  the 
history  of  the  British  possessions  in  Western  Africa,  are  the  subjects  of  the  present 
number  of  this  valuable  work.  It  is  accompanied  with  an  elegant  map  of  the  Islands 
of  the  Atlantic,  and  many  fine  engravings  of  places  of  note  in  them. 
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22.  — Life  of  ThomoM  Chalmers^  D.D^  LL.D.  Edited  by  Rev.  Jambs  0.  Moffat, 
M.  Professor  of  Latin  and  Lecturer  on  History  in  the  College  of  New  Jersey. 
12mo.,  pp.  455.  Cincinnati:  Moore,  Anderson,  Wilstach  dt  Keys.  New  York: 
Newman  A Ivison. 

This  is  an  abstract  of  Dr.  ^anna’s  elaborate  work,  designed  for  those  who  wish  to 
know  the  outline  of  Dr.  Chalmers’  career,  but  who  cannot  either  afford  to  purchase,  or 
have  dot  the  leisure  nor  the  taste  to  peruse,  many  volumes  on  the  subject  It  em- 
braces the  principal  part  of  these  volumes  briefly  and  consecutively ; retaining  the 
words  of  Dr.  Hanna  in  all  cases  where  consistent  with  the  desired  brevity.  Professor 
Moffat  appears  to  have  performed  the  labor  of  compiler  with  marked  ability,  and  has 
contrived  to  produce  a faithful,  and,  at  the  same  fme,  comprehensive  memoir  of  the 
life  and  opinions  of  that  eminent  divine. 

23.  — The  Wigwam  and  the  Cabin ; or,  Tales  of  the  South,  By  W.  Gilmobe  Simms. 
12mo.,  pp.  471.  Philadelphia : Lippincott,  Grambo  A Co. 

The  tales  embraced  in  this  volume,  some  thirteen  in  number,  were  written  for  an- 
nuals and  other  periodicals,  where  they  met  with  much  f.ivor.  They  illustrate,  in 
large  degree,  the  larder  history  of  the  ^uth.  The  life  of  the  planter,  the  squatter, 
the  Indian,  and  the  negro,  the  bold  and  hardy  pioneer,  and  the  vigorous  yeoman,-— 
these  are  the  subjects  of  the  author ; and  in  their  delineation  he  has  drawn  from  living 
portraits,  and,  in  many  instances,  from  actual  scenes  and  circumstances  within  the 
memories  of  men. 

24.  — Marie  Be  Baniere : A Tale  of  the  Crescent  City,  dse,  12mo.,  pp.  422.  Philadel- 
phia : Lippincott,  Grambo  A Co. 

This  volume,  from  the  prolific  pen  of  W.  Gilmobe  Simms,  contains  three  interesting 
but  highly  wrought  tales,  descriptive  of  real  life,  the  first  of  which  the  title  indicates, 

**  The  Maroon,”  and  **  Maize  in  Alilk.”  ” Guy  Rivers,”  the  last  of  Mr.  Simms’  produc- 
tions, has  been  extensively  read ; and  though  less  pleased  witbthe  work  before  us,  we 
doubt  not  that  it  will  meet  with  favor  at  the  hands  of  the  reading  public.  The  inter- 
est in  the  several  tales  is  well  sustained. 

25.  — The  Way  of  Peace.  By  Henby  A.  Rowland,  author  of  a work  “ On  the  Com- 

mon Maxims  of  Infidelity,”  “The  Path  of  Life,”  and  “Light  in  a Dark  Alley.”- 
18mo.,  pp.  228.  New  York:  M.  W.  Dodd.  ** 

The  object  of  this  work,  inferred  from  the  title,  and  stated  in  the  preface,  is  “to  di- 
rect the  wandering  and  lost  to  Christ to  show  the  seeker  **  bow  he  may  preserve 
his  religious  affections  in  their  purity  and  strength,”  Ac.  It  was  written  under  an  im- 
pression of  the  author  that  the  works  designed  in  this  daj  for  Christians  “ are  not 
sufficiently  experimental  and  practical  to  prove  the  most  sati^&ctory.” 

26.  — Memoir  of  Mrs.  JvXia  H.  Scott ; With  her  Poems,  and  other  Selections  from  her 
Prose,  By  Mbs.  C.  M.  Sawyeb.  12mo.,  pp.  432.  Boston : Abel  Tomkins. 

Besides  the  memoir,  interspersed  with  extracts  from  her  diary  and  private  letters, 

the  present  volume  contains  a collection  of  her  poems  and  prose  writings.  Mrs.  Scott,  it 
would  seem  from  her  writings,  was  animated  with  the  overmastering  desire  to  live  the 
lifj  of  a Chridiin  wo  nan,  and  herj  example  is  worthy  of  all  imitation.  The  editor  has, 
in  the  preparation  of  the  work,  evinced  a true  womanly  delicacy  and  taste,  combined 
wi^  a sound,  discriminating  judgment. 

27.  — Norman  Maurice;  or,  the  Man  of  the  People:  an  American  Drama,  By  W, 
Gilmobe  Simms,  Esq.,  author  of  “ The  Tennessee,”  “ Elatbarine  Walton,”  Ac.  12moi 
Philadelphia : Lippincott,  Crambo  A Co. 

Mr.  Simms  is  a ready  and  vigorous  writer,  and  the  present  drama,  which  has  passed 
through  three  previous  editions,  evinces  more  than  ordinary  power  in  that  department 
of  literary  effort.  It  has  some  fine  passages,  and  the  interest  of  dialogue  is  well  sus- 
tained throughout. 

2%.— Letters  to  Country  Oirls,  By  Jane  G.  Swibshelm.  12mo.,  pp.  219.  New  York : 
John  C.  Riker. 

Here  is  a volume  which  was  written,  as  the  authoress  says,  “ to  tell  the  girls  some 
things  I thought  they  did  not  know,  or  to  remind  them  of  duties  they  were  likely  to 
overlook.” 
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29. — A History  of  England,  By  John  Linoabd,  D.  D.  VoL  1L  Boston:  Phillips, 
Sampson  Co. 

We  have  received  from  the  publishers  the  second  volume  of  this  work.  It  com- 
mences with  the  settlement  of  the  Normans  in  Gaul,  A.  D.  1060,  and  brings  the  his- 
tory down  to  the  death  of  Richard  I.,  in  1195.  It  is,  as  we  have  before  stated,  re- 
garded as  a very  impartial  history,  touching  all  questions  bearing  on  the  Catholic 
Church — a fact  worthy  of  note,  as  the  author,  it  is  well  known,  was  a distinguished 
member  of  that  communion. 

80.  — Rachel  Kell,  By  the  Author  of  “ Scenes  and  Characters  in  College,”  etc.  12mo., 
pp.  312.  New  York:  M.  W.  Dodd. 

This  is  an  endeavor  to  portray  the  final  triumph  of  virtue  and  piety  over  circum- 
stances which  tend  to  awaken  iu  the  minds  of  mankind,  disrespect  and  often  contempt 
for  their  innocent  victim.  Apart  from  this  object,  the  influence  of  religion  upon  the 
character  is  well  illustrated,  and  the  story  which  serves  as  a basis  for  this  moral  is  at- 
tractive and  interesting. 

81.  — Open  Cotnmunion  ; or  the  Principles  of  Restricted  Communion  examined  and 
provid  to  be  unscriptural  and  False : in  a /Series  of  Letters  to  a Friend,  By  S.  W. 
Whitney,  A.  M.,  late  Pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church,  Westport,  N.  Y.  New  York : 
M.  W.  Dodd. 

The  object  of  the  writer  of  these  letters  is  to  prove  that  close  communion  in  the 
Baptist  Church  is  false,  and  entirely  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity. 

82.  — Oerqian  Lyrics,  By  Charles  T.  Brooks.  12mo.,  pp,  287.  Boston:  Ticknor, 
Reed  <t  Fields. 

The  sweetness  of  German  poetry  has  always  been  appreciated,  and  the  public  must 
feel  indebted  to  Mr.  Brooks  tor  his  translation  of  this  beautiful  selection  from  various 
German  authors.  Some  of  the  productions  ot  Anastafeius  Grun  have  already  been 
&vorably  noticed  and  translated  by  Rev.  Dr.  Frothingham,  of  Boston. 

83.  — The  Bride  of  Omberg,  By  Emilie  F.  Carlen.  From  the  original  Swedish  by 
Professor  Alex.  L.  and  Elbert  Perce.  New  York : Charles  Scribner. 

This  appears  to  be  an  excellent  translation  of  a Swedish  tale  of  domestic  life,  and 
will,  in  our  judgment,  bear  a favorable  comparison  with  the  best  of  those  from  the 
pen  of  the  author's  countrywoman.  Miss  Bremer. 

84.  — EarVs  Novel;  or^  Lights  and  Shadows  of  the  Anglican  Church.  A Tale  for  the 
Times,  By  Charlotte  Adlet,  author  of  “ Miriam,*'  “ Influence,”  Ac.  New  York: 
Robert  Carter  A Brothers. 

This,  as  will  be  inferred  from  the  title,  is  a religious  novel,  and  will,  doubtless,  find 
more  readers  than  a treatise  designed  to  inculcate  similar  religious  views  and  senti- 
ments. 

86, — Wild  Jack : or  the  Stolen  Child.  A Sketch  from  Life.  Together  with  other 
Stories.  Including  the  celebrated  Magnolia  Series.  By  Caroune  IjBE  Hentz. 
Authoress  of  “Rena,”  “Linda,”  “Marcus  Warland,”  “Magnolia  Vale,”  etc.,  etc. 
12mo.  (Paper  Covers.)  Philadelphia : A.  Hart. 

A collection  of  little  stories  of  a highly  interesting  character. 

86.  — Tallis's  Illustrated  Atlas  and  Modem  History  of  the  World,  Edited  by  R. 
Montoomkrt  Martin.  Parts  63,  54.  New  York  : John  Tallis  A Co. 

These  numbers  contain  further  pages  of  the  index,  and  a large  and  finely  engraved 
map  of  the  city  of  London,  showing  the  streets,  with  their  names,  and  the  public 
places. 

87.  — Behind  the  Curtain,  A tale  of  Elville.  12mo.,  pp.  442.  Danville:  J.  K Trem- 
bly. New  York : G.  P.  Putnam. 

These  are  pictures  of  social  life  which  possess  more  than  ordinary  geniality  of  sen- 
timent. I'hey  are  well  drawn,  with  a smoothness  of  diction  and  ease  of  style  which 
adds  much  to  their  interest 

88.  — Poems.  By  Alexander  Smith.  12mo.,  pp.  192.  Boston:  Ticknor,  Reed  A 
Fields. 

This  is  genuine  poetry ; high-toned,  spirit-stirring,  with  noble  and  manly  thoughts,  it 
flows  with  a smoothness  of  verse  and  energy  of  expression  seldom  combined  in  the 
■ame  Muse.  It  will  please  all  who  have  a taste  for  noble  song. 
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FlUNKENSTEiN’S  PANORAMA  OF  NIAGARA! 

EXHIBITED  EVERY  MORNING  AND  EVENING, 

At  Hope  Chapel,  No.  718  Broadway. 

D miix  iipi.o — Morning,  at  lOJ  o'clock — Panorama  moves  at  11.  Eveniog — at  T 
o'clcx:k — Panorama  moves  at  8. 

Admiaalon  SO  cents.  Children  25  cents. 


This  work  is  the  result  of  years  of  labor.  The  pictures  from  which  it  is  produced 
are  finished  oil  Paintings,  over  one  hundred  in  number.  They  were  painted  on  the 
spot,  at  drfi^rent  periods,  from  1844  to  1858,  a space  of  nine  years,  and  display  the 
Great  Cataract  in  the  various  and  marked  changes  it  has  undergone  during  that  Ume. 
They  Nitere  also  painted  during  all  the  seaeons  of  the  year,  and  hours  of  the  day  and 
night ; in  the  fresh  green  Spring ; in  the  heat  of  Summet  ; in  the  gorgeous  beauty  of 
Autumn;  and  in  the  dazzling  splendor  of  Winter.  From  the  cool  sunrise  to  the  bril- 
liant sunset — by  the  mysterious  and  solemn  moonlight — in  the  raging  storm— by  the 
illumination  of  a fire,  do,  Ac. 

The  Views  extend  from  Grand  Island,  three  miles  above  the  Fallsito  Lake  Ontario, 
and  represent  the  placid  River  above  the  Rapids — the  Cataract  and  River  from  all 
points — the  boisterous  Cave  of  the  Winds,  behind  the  American  Fall,  which  exbibitis 
the  remarkable  phenomenon  of  a rainbow  forming  a complete  circle — the  interior  of 
Horee-sboe  Fall  to  Termination  Rock,  both  in  summer  and  winter — the  Ice  Bridge — 
the  exciting  scene  of  Robinson,  the  brave  boatman  of  Niagara,  rescuing  Johnson  frook 
the  Rapids  of  the  Horse  shoe  Fall,  on  the  morning  of  July  19th,  1852 — the  thrilling 
socoe  of  Joseph  Averel  in  the  American  Rapids,  on  July  IJItb,  1858,  who  was,  after 
remaining  in  the  Rapide  20  hours,  finally  carried  over  the  Cataract — the  Whirlpool— 
the  tremendous  Rapids  below  the  Suspension  Bridge — the  much  admired  Mirror 
Water,  two  miles  below  the  Falls — the  Suspension  Bridges  at  Bellevue  and  LewistoH 
— a distinct  View  of  Lake  Ontario,  Ac,,  Ac. 


FIRE  INSURANCE. 

The  Providence  Washington  Insurance  Co, 

AT  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

Chartered,  1787.  Capital,  $200,000,  all  paid  in  (in  cash)  and  eecurely  invested. 
Take  risks  against  Fire  on  application  at  their  office  b Providence ; and  on  MercfiUh 
dise  and  Buildings  m the  city  of  New  York,  on  application  at  the  ofilce  of 
ASA  KIGEL.OW9  46  Pinc-stree(t  comer  of  Willisiin. 
Providence,  It  L April  1 1847.  SULLIVAN  DORR,  Presidmi 

jfimnt  SiBttnintt  Cimpanq  af  I3rat 
CASH  CAPITAL  $500,000. 

Bdildings,  Merchandise,  and  other  Property,  Insured  against 
Loss  OR  Damage  by  Fire,  on  Favorable  Terms. 

OFFICE  NO.  10  WALL-8T., 

CHAS.  J.  MARTIN,  S.  L.  LOOMIS, 

Stcrtlary.  Tnaiurer^ 
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MERCHANTS’  MAGAZINE  AND  COMMERCIAL  REVIEW. 

EstmbllslAed  Juljry  1839. 

BY  FREEMAN  HUNT,  EDITOR  AND  PROPRIETOR. 

PUBLISHED  MONTHLY. 

it  141  Fnlton-street,  Hew  York— it  Five  Dollan  per  knnm. 
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^ Chamber  or  Commercr  or  Paris,  Psiis,  96  Docombsr,  I69S, 

Mr.  Frekkan 

8iE:*-The  Chsmlwor  Commerce  of  Paris,  havltifc  had  occRsfnn  to  consoH  ths  Mi^puIo%«iaf|l 
jon  have  so  many  years  pasL  could  uol  but  fully  appreciate  Its  great  onenL  U InmiW* 

marked  the  suiaalitedSie;il  and  care  with  which  you  have  brought  together  Id  Its  pMrea,  etRUsCJi^ 
matter  of  the  highest  interest,  ns  well  as  disquisUiuns  of  Uie  utmost  Importance  and  utility ; wnd  ibai 
Chamber  knows  ot  no  better  way  of  teetiiying  its  appreclHtlon  of  your  work,  than  by  aubeerlblM  9;ir 

pon^^ 


been  directed  to  charge  one  ot  our  corresp 
Ich  we  conclude  Sir,  bye 


the  Magazine. for  Its  I.lbrary.  The  Treaanrer'ha 
In  New  York  with  this 'duty,  andalao  to  fuiwardi  to  you  this  letter,  whit 
you  the  aasumnees  of  our  highest  cuusideraiion. 

Roracr  tiAV , Stsoreiary.  LEGE91T1L,  Presldeot  of  the 

At  a stated  meeting  of  the  Philadelphia  Board  of  Trade,  held  on  Monday  evening,  AprQ  91at«  IBSL^ 
the  following  reaulutions  were adupUHj,  without  a diaaeuiing  voice: — 

That  the  Board  of  Trade  viewing  the  Importenoi*  of  a publication,  which  condenarafvim- 
attractive  and  enduring  form,  general  informnlion  nnd  rtallelics  refuting  to  the  commercial  i 

trial  pursuits  of  our  country  , venture  to  recommend  ^ HunCg  MtrehnnU'  mnd  O 

as  possessing  these  requisites  in  an*  eminent  degree,  luid  trust  their  ntlluw-dilzens  m|gy^‘ 
Induced  to  encourage  KaaEMAN  Bcrt,  Esq.,  In  hia  arduous  labors  by  bocomiBg  subaerlhanm Mi  ‘ 
lienudicaL 

Nrss/eMf,  Thst  a copy  of  the  foregoing  Resolotioo  bo  fumiiJMMl  Mr.  Uorr,  by  Ibo  Secretary  ||MI« 
Board. 

TliOS.  p.  COPE,  PraddenL  C C.  Cbilos,  U 


oaiyilh*  I 

At  a meeting  of  the  Cincinnati  Chamber  of  Commerce,  February  4tb,  IbZil,  tiia  foUowtiil  f 
Umis  were  unantpiousty  adopted 

rad,  Thai* Host's  JVerchJtnt9^  Alt/jrnxiwe  uwd  Commfrriml  flrrinr,  Is  a work  of  DVdl 
and  utility,  and  is  signally  adapted  to  inform  the  inerohutUa  tipm  the  numerous  facta 
fhirign  and  Internal  trade  of  the  country.  Its  nianulncturra  ami  aarlcoUurol  sUiii^tltrs ; ai^  QlfflMl 
thanks  of  the  mercantile  cunirounlty  are  duo  to  Its  odltor,  raaEMAN  IJoar,  lUq.«  for  taduMl^ 


sbUiiy  witii  which  he  has  conducted  it  for  so  many  years. 

That  we  recummcod  ila  more  gfineraJ  drculntluo,  and  that  a coBV 
forwarded  to  Ma.  tluar.  Digitized  “ 
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Art.  I.  — COUMERCE  OF  TEE  UNITED  STATES.* 


MUMBKR  1. 

ORIOINAL  DIflCOTBRT  AMD  BBTTLIKBIIT  FROK  ASIA— TQBORUB— >PARALLBL1IM— PRIMITXVK  TIDI 
OP  RMIORATION  PROM  WBST  TO  RABT,  ACROfB  ASIA,  THB  PAaPlC,  AMD  AMERICA— RKPUTATIOR 
OP  TUB  COMMON  OR  BRURIMO  TUBORY— JEWS  MOT  AM  OBSTACLBy  BCT  AN  AID  TO  HUMAN  MOTf* 
MBNT-MAM  A NAVIOATINO  ANIMAL— PULYNKSlAN  TUKORT— IIARBAROU8  POPULATION  OP  AMBRICA 
— BUCCBKOINO  MOVK  OP  COMMBRCB  AMD  CIVILIZATION  BY  THB  PACIFIC — COTBMPORART  BVINTS 
IN  THB  OLD  WORLD— HEBREW  THBORT  REPUTED— PHBNICIAMS—BOLDMBBB  AMD  BBCURITT  OP 
ANCIENT,  AS  COMPARED  WITH  MODERN  NaVIOATION— AMTAOONIBM  OP  MOVEMEMT  OF  THE  TWO 
ORBAT  WAVEB  OP  AMERICAN  POPULATION. 

WuAT  was  the  time  and  cause  of  the  primitive  knowledge  and  occupation 
of  America  ? 

One  fact  in  regard  thereto  seems  established  : that  the  original  popula- 
tion of  the  continent  was  derived — and,  at  least,  so  far  as  concerns  the  in- 
tervention of  any  other  Grand  Section  of  the  earth,  directly — from  Asia. 
The  personnel — the  whole  material  mid  moral  development  of  Red-America 
— are,  unmistakably  and  uneradicably,  Oriental. 

This  one  fact  is  a solitary  island,  from  which  the  archeological  navigators 
have  started  forth,  on  every  aide,  upon  the  huge  ocean  of  speculation,  in 
search  of  new  lands,  but  the  most  without  meeting  so  much  as  a rock, 
or  coming  even  within  soundings.  Bold  coasts  have  been  laid  out  upon 
lines  where  there  was  found  to  be  no  bottom  ; plausible  continents,  when 
reached,  liave  proved  to  be  fog-banks ; and  fine  harbors,  almost  attained, 


* The  present  article  is  the  first  of  a eeries,  on  the  Commerce  of  the  United  Staten^  prepared  by 
Mr.  ENoni  Hale,  an  occasional  contributor  to  the  Mcrckante*  Magazine^  aod  well  known  to  Ut 
readers  as  the  author  of  the  elaborate  and  valuable  series  of  papers  published  therein,  on  the 
Fiekeriee  of  the  United  Staten^  and  the  Statietice  of  the  City  of  J^Ttw  York,  Besides  these,  be  bai 
fornisbed  to  vols.  xxvl.,  xxvii.,  and  xxviii.,  many  detached  articles  of  very  high  interest,  aUraetiog 
much  notice  here  and  abroad  for  their  depth  of  research,  thoroughness  of  discussion,  and  vigor  of 
style.  We  are  certatn,  from  reference  to  Mr.  Ualb’s  notes,  that  the  preaeni  will  be  a most  inter* 
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(km/merce  of  the  United  States. 

have  turned  out  to  be  only  fading  isles  of-beauty.  All  the  delightful  teinds 
that  wafted  the  daring  adventurers  onward,  have  expended  their  energy  in 
vain,  leaving  the  hapless  navigators  becalmed  in  inid-ocean,  or,  blowing  in 
a circle,  have  forced  them  round  and  round  upon  a big  circuit  of  extrava- 
gance and  impossibility,  with  the  lone  fact  forever  in  its  center.  Balked 
not  even  thus,  lands  might  have  been  made  that  could  not  be  found  ; and 
the  fine  ingenuity  that  traverses  this  sea,  would  have  built  up  an  ancient 
America  as  modern  Hollands  are  constructed,  but  that  no  spiles  of  the  re- 
quisite length  could  be  obtained  for  depths  so  profound.  Floating  regions 
have  been  fabricated,  but  how  could  they  be  moored  on  such  an  ocean  f 
The  currents  and  winds  have  swept  them  along  with  their  projectors  and  co- 
wanderers, or,  sharing  the  fate  of  Plato’s  Atlantis,  the  hungry  sea  has  itself 
opened  upon  them  its  terrible  jaws. 

To  bring  the  theories  ashore — where,  consistently  with  the  figure,  as  will 
appear,  their  framers  have  been  quite  too  much  inclined  to  keep  them,  and 
to  which  bias  some,  at  least,  of  their  error  is  due — one  hypothesis,  and 
that  which  has  the  most  numerous  supporters,  for  the  reason  that  those 
who  have  been  most  among  and  written  most  concerning  the  Indians,  were 
themselves  priests  or  attaches  of  missions,  ascribes  to  a religious  agency 
the  discovery  and  first  settlement  of  America.  Thus,  they  make  the  coinci- 
dence of  one  cause  furnishing  America  with  her  two  populations ; and  trace 
a migration  of  eastern  Puritans  escaping  from  the  persecution  of  established 
religions  and  the  political  power  allied  with  them,  to  enjoy  a free  thought 
and  a free  worship  in  the  wilderness,  ages  before  the  two  ships  sailed  from 
Delfthaven.  This  theory  does  not  want  reason.  Asia  has  ever  been  the 
hotbed  of  creeds  and  controversies,  and  it  would  not  seem  at  all  strange 
that  an  oflfshoot  from  some  old  form  should,  where  primaries  and  heresies 
are  all  so  fecund,  be  crowded  out  of  so  broad  a region  as  Asia ; or  that  even 
an  entire  new  idea  should  be  corporately  expelled  by  that  dominant  eccle- 
siastic, the  sword.  Even  the  Christian  faith  was  obliged  to  seek  a more 
genial  soil.  But  our  theorists  are  not  mere  generalizers^ — they  select  the 
particular  religion  and  the  particular  people,  which  were  the  Roundheads 
and  the  Puritanism  of  the  east  These  were  Jacob  and  Judaism.  Nine 
tribes  and  a half  tribe  of  Israel,  were,  at  some  time,  lost.  It  is  assumed 
that  they  left  Asia,  and  went  somewhere ; and  that  unknown  region,  the 
known  America  reveals.  The  lost  are  here  found — not  just  as  they  left 
Palestine,  of  course : vastly  changed,  but  yet  with  remains  of  their  old  na- 

etting  and  Initractlve  aeriet,  and  that  In  the  commercial  aspect  of  the  general  hietory  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  events  therewith  connected,  in  the  affairs  of  other  countries,  these  matters  wiU  be 
presented  in  quite  a new  light.  Much  of  the  deflctenclee,  misconceptions,  and  inaocoracies  of  our 
histories,  will  be  made  evident  to  all  who  will  follow  the  series  In  connection  with  these  works. 
It  is  not  until  quite  recently  that  the  world  has  become  practically  sensible  of  the  multitude  of  as- 
pects, or,  to  use  a phrase  common  with  the  reformers,  of  the  stand-points  from  which  events  are  to 
be  viewed,  and  of  the  narrow  spirit  of  the  old  histories,  possessing  but  a single  point  of  observation. 
History  has  been  hitherto  what  is  called,  but  falsely  called,  the  political  view  of  events — for  a true 
political  view  embraces  the  range  of  all  great  national  interests.  One  great  object  of  the  Merchant^ 
Magazine  has  been,  from  the  outset,  to  correct  this  error— to  induce  our  historians,  as  well  as  states- 
men and  people,  to  take  an  enlarged  view  of  matters— to  learn  to  analyze  the  different  elements 
which  enter  into  the  direction  of  affairs— and  to  set  forth  in  the  general  exhibit,  their  several  pro- 
portionate magnitudes  and  Influences.  We  have  endeavored,  with  some  success,  to  establish  a 
Commercial  Literature— one  legitimate  branch  of  that  aim  is,  to  eomnercializa  history,  at  least  so 
flur  as  that  it  may  add  or  enlarge  a proper  constituent,  without  which  its  narration  is  one-sided  and 
tts  philosophy  shriveled.— Merchants^  Magazine. 
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tionalism — with  ceremonies,  customs,  laws,  and  general  institutions,  with 
lingual  features  and  marks  physical  and  mental,  which  establish  their  iden- 
tity. They  had  returned  to  a far  longer  wandering  than  that  which  their 
fathers  made  in  the  wilderness  of  Zion.  Here  they  came,  unwittingly  to 
the  world,  to  free  themselves  of  the  bated  presence  of  the  Philistines — whom 
some  will  have  it,  they  met  even  here — of  the  Moabites,  Ammonites,  Mi- 
dianites,  Assyrians,  and  other  enemies.  Hither  they  fled  from  the  Pharaohs, 
the  Jabius,  the  Nebuchadnezzars,  and  the  Hamans,  their  malicious  prime 
ministers,  who  had  so  long  oppressed  and  plotted  against  them.  Here,  too, 
they  might  be  out  of  the  presence  of  those  false  gods,  who  had  so  misera- 
bly fulfilled  the  intrusted  guardianship  of  Hebrew  interests. 

Others  attribute  all  to  Political  causes,  a triple -headed  agent,  for  Amer- 
ica may  owe  herself  to — 

1.  Political  Ambition — ^The  desire  of  a people,  or  rather  of  a chief,  to 
build  up  a great  kingdom ; or  the  higher  purpose  of  populating  a conti- 
nent, and  being  immortalized  in  its  books.  This  latter  hadf  of  the  design 
unrealized. 

2.  Political  Convenience — Or  the  desire  of  such  chief  and  people  to  es- 
cape domestic  servitude,  or  to  throw  off  a foreign  yoke ; to  breathe  a free 
air  and  be  freemen  ; to  establish  good  constitutions,  and  live  in  ignorance 
of  taxes  and  taskmasters. 

3.  Political  Necessity — As  through  forcible  expulsion  from  former  homes, 
a redundant  population,  <fec. 

In  all  which  there  is  more  or  less  identity  with  the  causes  which  effected 
the  second  population  of  America. 

To  reduce  other  theories,  of  single  or  compound  motive,  that  have  been, 
or  may  be  elaborated,  to  their  briefest  expression — the  firet  human  America 
was  the  result  of  a conquering  mania,  the  insane  energy  of  which  man’s 
history  is  the  continuous  record,  searching  food  for  ravage  and  murder. 

Or  it  was  the  product  of  philanthropy,  an  eastern  Penn — to  pursue  the 
line  of  coincidences — sought  to  provide  here  a paradise  for  the  laboring 
poor ; or  an  Oglethorpe  led  hither  a colony  of  famishing  debtors  from  tlie 
prisons  of  Asia,  and  made  an  asylum  for  worn-out  soldiers  and  other  unfoiv 
tunates. 

Or  America  was  made  a penal  colony,  perhaps,  of  the  Kamtchatdales,  or 
some  other  peoj»le,  and  a valley  of  rogues  in  general. 

Or  the  general  passion  for  wealth  was  the  prime  influence.  Golden  ru- 
mors came  of  an  East  beyond  the  existing  East — California,  Peru,  El  Dorado, 
the  glittering,  were  wonderingly  heard  of.  Wild  and  sober  men  alike  were 
lured  away  from  their  homes  by  talcs  from  the  arroyas  and  gulches,  and 
left  everything  behind  for  the  sake  of  the  bauble-treasure. 

Or  it  was  the  achievement  of  wandering  barbarians,  actuated  only  by  a 
roving  instinct,  an  impulse  similar  to  that  which  affects  birds  of  passage,  and 
to  wliom  the  most  diflicult  question  that  could  be  asked  would  have  been 
fohi/  they  came. 

• Commerce  and  its  allied  influences  have  been  alluded  to  but  very  faintly, 
and  by  most  have  been  positively  ignored.  We  might  make  out  a fine 
commercial  theory  of  the  discovery  and  population  of  America,  basing  it 
upon  the  search  for  and  endeavor  to  build  up  new  markets,  the  want  of  par- 
ticular foreign  commodities,  or  the  desire  to  escape  from  tariflfe  and  commer- 
cial restrictive  systems,  and  all  the  artificial  developments  of  a nursing  gov- 
ernment. But  though  this  theory  would  be  as  plausible  as  the  rest,  we  are 
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not  eager  to  press  U.  Commerce  is  sufficiently  concerned  in  the  growth  of 
America,  to  stand  in  no  need  of  what  may  even  seem  a fictitious  interest. 

The  usual  methods  employed  by  these  theorists  to  identify  the  Indian 
with  the  assumed  progenitor  (always  some  known  existing  nation)  is,  as  em- 
bodied in  the  papers  read  before  Historic  Societies,  and  published  in  literary 
magazines,  by  tracing  the  resemblances  between  the  American  and  the  as- 
sumed father-people.  These  are  most  fanciful  speculations,  worth  very  lit- 
tle serious  attention^  learned  as  they  may  be.  We  pass  them  by,  remark- 
ing that  the  general  collapse  of  these  theories  of  Aboriginism  is  not  from 
any  real  lack  of  resemblances  between  the  different  people  arranged  in  juxta- 
position, but  the  trouble  is  rather  that  likenesses  are  too  easily  found.  The 
greater  part  of  those  hitherto  made  the  bases  of  theory,  are  discoverable  in 
so  many  other  comparisons  that  may  be  instituted,  that  the  object  of  the 
specific  parallel  is  defeated.  Apart  from  a few  accidental  correspondences, 
they  are  in  almost  all  cases,  the  evidences  simply  of  a common  human  na- 
ture. Archeological  students  are  too  apt  to  forget  that  M^m  is  everywhere 
the  same  creature ; that  the  prevailing  rule  is  everywhere  that  of  resem- 
blances; and  that  differences  are  the  difficult  product  of  causes  which, 
strong  as  they  may  seem,  are  able  only  after  long  continued  operation  to 
modify  a few  of  the  less  obstinate  features  of  the  general  conformation.  If 
we  could  assemble,  in  methodical  series,  all  the  existing  or  dead  systems  of 
religion,  government,  manners,  customs,  dress,  and  even  of  what  is  consid- 
ered the  best  of  these  standards  of  comparison,  language,  we  should  find 
that  what  is  common  to  any  one  of  the  series,  inherited  by  all  its  members 
from  the  common  original  of  all,  would  form  an  astonishingly  large  element 
in  the  universal  composition.  As  to  physical  characteristics,  that  is  perhaps, 
ordinarily,  the  worst  of  all  possible  grounds  of  comparison,  all  order  being 
here  so  confounded,  that  in  classifying  men  by  their  family  features,  nations 
descending  almost  unmixed  from  one  of  the  primary  races,  would  often  be 
aissigned  a place  under  another  of  the  radical  types.  Where  no  particulat* 
ingenuity  is  exercised  to  trace  out  parallels  in  lines  of  very  marked  cunei- 
formity,  even  a near  relationship  between  nations  may  be  susceptible  of 
proof.  But  how  is  the  degree  of  kindred  to  be  thus  determined  ? When 
national  affinity  has  been  followed  in  the  direction,  of  the  source  to  the  ut- 
most attainable  point,  what  is  to  decide  whether  one  people  holds  the  pa- 
rental relation  toward  another,  or  whether  they  are  but  sister-nations,  owing 
their  common  characteristics  to  another  nation  yet — to  one  unnoticed  in  the 
research,  perhaps  one  unknown  to  history  ? 

If  anything  is  to  be  proved  from  these  comparisons — and  we  think  they 
are  decidedly  suggestive  in  this  direction — it  is  that  the  progenitors  of  the 
Indians,  being  Asiatics,  left  that  quarter  of  the  earth  and  reached  America 
long  before  any  of  the  present  natives  of  Asia  had  birth,  or  perhaps  even 
before  the  existence  there  of  any  nation  with  the  character  and  actions  of 
which  history  is  at  all  familiar.  The  fact  that  the  semblances  of  language 
especially  are  so  very  few,  and  mostly  fanciful,  when  all  the  vast  number  of 
I inguages  in  both  continents  are  brought  together,  we  regard  as  positive 
proof  of  the  extreme  antiquity  of  American  population.  Again,  the  very 
number  and  diversity  of  the  languages  in  America,  together  with  the  estal^ 
lished  fact  that  the  Indians  are  all  of  a common  origin,  furnish  most  indu- 
bitable evidence  on  this  point.  The  Indians,  omitting  the  Esquimaux,  pre- 
serve a common  physical  character  throughout  America.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  find  any  moderately  sized  nation  of  Europe  having  throughout 
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ite  liraita  a population  so  uniform  in  this  respect  as  this  Indian  race  through- 
out both  half  continents  of  America.  Humboldt  says:  “The  Indians  of  New 
Spain  [Mexico]  have  a close  resemblance  to  those  who  inhabit  Canada, 
Florida,  Peru,  and  Brazil.  Over  1,500,000  square  leagues,  from  Cape  Horn 
to  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Behring’s  Straits,  we  are  struck,  at  the  first  glance, 
with  the  general  resemblance  in  the  features  of  the  inhabitants.  We  think 
we  perceive  them  all  to  be  descended  of  the  same  stock,  notwithstanding  the 
prodigious  diversity  of  the  language.”  Mr.  E.  G.  Squier,  who,  while  in 
Central  Amercia,  united  the  most  active  discharge  of  otficial  duties,  as  the 
representative  of  his  government,  with  untiring  antiquarian  investigations, 
traces  this  unity  through  the  religions  and  the  artificial  remains  of  the 
whole  continent ; while  Dr.  Norton,  from  a very  extensive  examination  of 
aboriginal  skulls,  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Indians,  “ of  all  epochs, 
have  belonged  to  a single  homogeneous  race,”  admitting  that  there  may 
have  been  “ colonial  or  accidental  admixtures  in  California  and  elsewhere, 
but  they  have  been  too  inconsiderable  to  affect  any  other  than  very  local 
variations  from  the  primitive  type.”  These  resemblances  are  of  a very  dif- 
ferent quality  from  those  we  have  before  alluded  to.  Their  evidence  is 
positive  and  incontrovertible.  They  show  the  Indians  to  be  all  of  one  stock, 
and  of  a stock  different  from  any  nation  now  existing  out  of  America,  or 
that  has  existed  for  thousands  of  years  Now,  conjoin  with  this  fact,  the 
great  numbers  to  which  the  Indians  had  attained  at  the  European  discov- 
ery, their  beihg  spread  over  and  apparently  long  occupying  the  whole  sur- 
fed of  the  continent,  every  part  having  its  remote  traditions,  while  yet  the 
Indians  were  a people  of  very  slow  propagation  ; like  all  savage  races,  that 
they  were  engaged  perpetually  in  war ; and  that  America  is,  of  all  the 
quarters  of  the  earth,  the  least  favorable  to  rapid  multiplication, — and  we 
see  that  the  first  settlement  of  America  must  have  been  far  more  ancient 
than  the  generality  of  theories  assume.  The  view  “of  the  languages  of 
America  fully  confirms  this  conclusion.  Originally  but  one  language  was 
spoken  in  America.  From  that  single  tongue  we  have  now  knowledge  of 
the  existence  of  distinct  languages,  and  above  2,000  dialects.  For  such  a 
diversity  to  grow  up  from  one  root,  we  can  hardly  imagine  a period  short 
of  that  of  the  confusion  of  Babel  itself.  Has  it  ever  been  determined  how 
long  a time  is  required  for  the  dialects  of  a single  language  to  disjoin  so  far 
from  the  original  as  to  become,  of  themselves,  radical  forms  ? 

Another  fact  to  the  point  is,  that  the  nations  of  Asia  whom  the  Indians 
are  said  to  especially  resemble,  have  all  the  use  of  iron,  which  the  Indians 
never  had  knowledge  of.  Those  nations  also,  all  eat  wheaten  bread,  which 
was  a food  unknown  to  the  Indians.  They  also,  all — some  being  pastoral 
nations — made  use  of  the  milk  of  animals,  which  was  nowhere  in  America 
used  by  the  Indians.  Yet,  in  all  parts  of  America  nearly,  iron  was  abun- 
dant, tjifi^^wlieat  grain  plentiful,  and  no  scarcity  of  the  mammiferous  ani- 
mals, which  the  Indians  esteemed  only  for  their  flesh,  hides,  horns,  and 
sinews. 

• The  original  emigrants  to  America  were  not  a civilized  people ; they  were 
at  least  as  barbarous  as  their  descendants,  when  Columbus  arrived.  Had 
the  Indians  ever  been  a civilized  people,  traces  of  their  former  condition 
would  have  remained  among  them ; for  a people  once  civilized,  can  never 
obliterate  all  the  evidences  of  their  having  been  so.  Traditions,  too,  in  fact, 
the  bulk  of  their  traditional  matters,  must  have  referred  to  that  state.  We 
do  not  hear  that  any  of  the  American  savage  tribes  have  ever  mentioned 
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any  sucb  traditions.  Beside  this,  both  of  the  partially  civiliaed  nations  of 
Indians,  the  Mexicans,  and  Peruvians,  were,  by  their  own  accounts,  roving 
savages  in  America  for  ages  before  they  were  civilized.  America  derived 
her  population  from  a barbarous  race,  sharing  probably  the  condition  of  the 
entire  stock  from  which  it  was  disjointed,  ^ia,  at  the  time  of  the  hrst 
migration  to  America,  was  e^her  wholly  savage,  or  had  but  a very  hunt 
and  contracted  illumination  around  the  central  point  of  human  origin. 

The  plan  of  nature,  it  would  seem,  was  to  populate  the  world  first,  and 
to  civilize  it  afterwards,  and  by  slow*  degrees.  Man  was  created  in  a rude 
eondition,  and  hence,  everywhere,  has  to  wait  for  his  civilization.  While 
population  pushed  outward  rapidly,  improvement  has  always  followed  at  a 
very  leisure  step.  In  the  early  ages,  the  disproportion  between  the  prog- 
ress of  numbers  and  of  intelligence  was  far  greater  than  it  is  now.  The  en- 
gines of  improvement  were  then  few  and  weak,  while  the  procreative  energy 
was  never  so  active.  The  physical  man  of  that  day  was  far  superior  to  the 
earthy  tabernacle  of  the  present.  The  race  at  that  time  might  be  likened 
to  the  boy  whom  nature  undertakes  to  expand  bodily  before  she  develops 
his  mind,  and  who  has  double  the  weight  of  his  father  without  a tenth  of 
his  brains.  The  race,  in  regard  to  all  its  development,  is  in  nothing  differ- 
ent from  the  individual.  If  the  spirit  is  now  mightier,  it  is  beyond  dispute 
that  the  improved  essence  dwells  in  a deteriorated  tenement.  The  race  is 
typified  by  the  precocious  youth  who  has  made  his  attainments  the  wonder 

his  relations,  at  the  expense  of  his  health.  / 

. To  fulfil  the  great  design  of  giving  a population  to  the  whole  earth,  the 
^propensity  to  wander  was  implanted  in  man.  The  evidence  of  its  purpose 
and  of  its  superior  age  to  civilization,  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  savage  tribea 
everywhere  possess  it.  It  was  intended  to  bring  the  different  branches  of 
the  fiamily  to  their  assigned  locations,  and  there  to  leave  them  to  develop 
the  peculiar  condition  of  which  the  elements  were  primarily  incorporated  in 
their  several  natures.  Beside  the  superior  rapidity  of  multiplication  in  Asia, 
population  was  ever  there  more  readily  incited  to  migration  than  in  the 
other  great  Quarters,  from  the  great  temptations  which  nature  held  out  on 
every  side.  Thus  did  each  grand  section  of  the  earth,  as  comported  with 
its  own  dignity,  receive  a head  or  source  of  population — a populative  power, 
an  immediate  branch  of  the  great  first  stock,  sharing  all  its  original  vigor 
and  purity — and  destined  to  evolve  each  its  own  peculiar  cast  of  human 
feature — its  own  group  of  nationalisms — its  own  family  of  individualities. 

Thus  we  see  it  was  a motive  far  superior  and  antecedent  to  any  possible 
purpose  of  religion,  politics,  or  trade,  which  induced  the  first  movement  of 
population  to  America — a prime,  original  instinct  in  man — a propensity 
planted  deep  in  his  nature,  and,  according  to  God's  purpose,  one  of  the  first 
to  be  developed. 

Now,  by  what  means  did  this  American  branch  reach  its  destination  ? 

Here  we  come  to  a point  too  much  overlooked  by  our  theorists,  viz. : the 
connection  of  this  emigration  with  the  migratory  movements  occurring  within 
Asia  itself.  The  passage  to  America  has  been  generally  considered  as* 
simply  an  exodus  from  Asia,  without  reference  to  its  antecedent  course  tn- 
wardly  of  that  quarter  of  the  earth,  as  a movement  by  which  certain  people 
departed  the  limits  of  the  eastern  hemisphere,  without  questioning  how  they 
reacfied  the  confines  l^il  behind.  The  wave  which  flowed  upon  America 
was  the  continuation  of  the  same  tide  which  had  passed  over  the  whole 
width  of  Asia,  from  uear  its  western  extreme.  The  first  great  current  of 
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popalation  was  io  the  opposite  direcUon  to  that  which  we  behold  in  the 
course  of  present  progress — that  is,  it  was  from  West  to  East.  Progressing 
in  this  direction,  a strong  body  of  population  reached  soon  the  Pacific  and 
tlie  Indian  shores  of  Asia. 

Without  seeming  to  perceive  that  these  have  any  destiny,  beyond  what 
they  have  accomplished,  our  theorists  generally  select  an  avenue  to  America, 
which  peoples  that  continent  through  some  insignificant  lateral  oflfshoot 
from  the  general  stream,  as  none  other  would  take  that  route.  A^uming 
the  ocean  to  be  an  insuperable  obstacle,  they  pitch  upon  a route  leading 
through  the  north-eastern  extreme  of  Asia,  the  main  argument  for  which  is 
the  propinquity  of  the  two  continents  at  that  point — that  is,  of  their  ex- 
tremes — and  the  consequent  facility  of  crossing  by  the  narrow  water-passage 
known  as  Behring’s  Straits.  Even  those  so  strongly  disposed  toward  the 
religious  coincidence  do  not  dream  of  an  Asiatic  Mayflower.  The  fact  of 
this  route  having  been  used,  is  assumed  as  scarcely  wanting  proof.  They 
dispose  much  too  easily  of  the  question.  The  mode  of  this  passage — the 
route  and  agencies  of  transmigration,  is  the  most  practical  portion  of  the 
whole  subject  Here  we  have  relations  and  conditions  brought  into  view, 
physical  and  moral,  of  most  potent  weight,  and  which  are  now  largely,  al- 
most entirely,  the  same  now  as  thousands  of  years  ago — the  same  as  they 
have  ever  been,  and  will  always  be,  aflfecting  all  journeyists  in  a like  man- 
ner. 

The  first  part  of  the  Behring  theory  assumes,  that  it  wa^  by  the  natural 
and  gradual  progression  of  population  toward  the  north  that  America  was 
reached.  But  little  argument  will  suflice  to  show  that  the  few  miserable 
beings,  at  any  tim  j resident  in  the  high  latitude  of  the  Strait^,  directly  upon 
the  Arctic  circle — the  most  degraded  and  unadventurous  of  the  buraah  race 
— could  never  become  fathers  to  the  millions  of  a continent  At  every  step 
in  this  direction  from  the  center  of  Asia  population  became,  in  every  sense, 
weaker;  and  it  is  not  in  the  line  of  diminishing  powers  that  we  are  to  ex- 
pect the  impulse  necessary  to  a grand  effect,  like  the  peopling  of  America, 
to  bo  transmitted.  A few  of  the  benumbed  beings  at  the  north-eastern 
point  of  Asia  undoubtedly  have,  from  hunger,  or  other  like  stimulus,  been 
urged  to  the  almost  impossible  excitement  of  crossing  the  Straits.  Arrived 
there,  they  would  stop,  certainly,  being  unequal  to  the  farther  adventure  of 
a journey  back.  Instead  of  populating  the  whole  continent,  however,  the 
great  struggle  with  these  people,  as  in  all  corresponding  latitudes,  has  been 
ever  to  keep  from  utter  extinction,  a fate  from  which  those  in  America  may 
now,  through  the  intermixture  of  Cossack  energy,  be  happily  saved. 

But  America  was  no  more  likely  to  receive  a population  'through  this 
route  as  a means  of  passage  only,  as  the  second  part  of  the  theory  assumes. 
All  our  knowledge  of  the  most  northern  considerable  tribes  of  Asia,  of  all 
inhabiting  regions  admitting  of  any  reasonable  degree  of  activity,  shows 
their  migrations  to  have  been  ever  to  the  southward^  being  a return  upon 
the  line  of  their  first  movement  This  direction,  too,  corresponds  exactly 
with  the  observed  progress  of  the  races  in  the  cold  latitudes  of  Europe, — 
the  Gepidae,  the  Goths,  Lombards,  Hendi,  Vandals,  and  their  different 
branches,  all  moving  toward  the  south,  and  never  again  returning  to  the 
frosty  homes  left  behind  them  at  the  north.  But,  if  this  northern  emigra- 
tion ever  occurred  in  upper  Asia,  why  was  it  not  continued  ? How  is  it 
that  while  so  frequent  tides  have  flown  from  Siberia  and  Tartary  upon  cen- 
tral Asia,  since  the  discovery  of  America,  not  so  much  as  a solitary  wave 
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has  within  that  time  arrived  thence  upon  this  continent  ? Is  not  this  a suf- 
ficient evidence  of  the  whole  tendency  of  Siberian  emigration,  for  all  time 
before  America  was  discovered,  to  Europe  I Even  had  they  been  inclined 
^ to  migrate  in  the  assumed  direction,  how  should  these  nomad  tribes  find 
means,  either  in  regard  to  food  or  clothing,  to  withstand  the  terrible  cold  of 
that  long  journey— an  attempt  formidable  enough  when  supported  with  all 
the  means  and  appliances  at  the  command  of  the  most  civilized  ? Who 
would  consider  the  Indians  of  Oregon  capable  of  the  counter  journey  into 
Asia? 

The  third  part  of  the  theory  refers  to  a people  from  a yet  more  southern, 
or  the  civilized  region  of  Asia — particularizing  usually  the  Israelites.  But 
civilized  nations  would  be  even  less  likely  to  perform  this  exploit  than  the 
barbarians.  They  are  at  all  times  little  inclined  to  leave  their  homes,  in  a 
body,  as  is  alleged  of  these;  and,  if  forced  to  do  so,  would  contract  their 
wanderings  as  much  as  possible.  For  such  a people  to  set  out  upon  such 
a journey  as  that  in  question,  leaving  a delightful  climate  and  an  unbounded 
exuberance  of  natural  riches,  to  plunge  into  the  depths  of  endless  hyperbo- 
rean realms,  even  for  the  object  of  passage  only,  would  be  an  anomaly  in 
the  history  of  human  migration.  At  least  ten  thousand  miles  were  to  be 
traversed  before  they  could  atUiin  a place  at  all  tolerable  for  tbeir  occupa- 
tion. The  Arctic  regions  of  two  continents  were  to  be  explored,  an  under- 
taking exceeding  all  the  exploits  of  the  most  daring  polar  adventurers  of 
our  day.  Land  journeying,  at  all  times  tedious  to  large  bodies,  becomes, 
with  a degree  of  cold  quite  moderate,  as  compared  with  the  severity  of  this 
route,  entirely  impossible  to  an  emigrating  party.  Even  could  they  brave 
the  cold,  they  could  not  triumph  over  the  fearful  lack  of  subsistence.  And 
even  had  they  heard  of  America,  what  could  they  know  to  tempt  such  an 
efibrt  ^ Who  had  penetrated  to  the  far  Beyond,  and  dared  the  journey 
back,  to  bring  to  temperate  Asia  the  intelligence  of  a temperate  America  I 
Before  such  a discoverer,  the  achievement  of  Colurahus  was  insignificant. 

We  might,  indeed,  quite  as  well  suppose  this  emigration  to  have  followed 
a meridia?i  of  longitude,  crossing  the  middle  of  the  Arctic  ocean  upon  the 
ice,  and  arriving  at  Mackenzie’s  river  via  the  North  Pole,  as  to  have  effected 
the  passage  by  Behring’s  Straits.  This  fiction  of  Siberia  is  not  outraged  by 
the  company  of  a tale  told  of  the  same  region,  by  Herodotus,  to  the  effect 
that  it  was  peopled  by  inhabitants  having  but  one  eye,  and  who  had  abund- 
ance of  gold,  which  they  took  by  violence  from  Griffins,  who  were  also  com- 
mon about  there. 

Some  reasons,  which  have  hitherto  led  to  the  very  common  acceptance  of 
the  Behring  theory,  have  been  drawn  from  very  light  evidence  in  regard, 
first,  to  the  nature  of  the  aboriginal  remains  in  ttie  United  States ; and, 
secondly,  from  the  error  of  a 8up[)osed  analogy,  which  assumes  that  as  in 
Europe  and  Asia  sundry  tribes,  issuing  from  the  north  wandered  to  tho 
south,  the  same  rule  must  have  governed  American  population.  The  theory 
here  turns  upon  itself,  as  a universal  progression  from  north  to  south  would 
render  impossible  the  assumed  march  from  south  to  north,  through  Asia, 
on  the  way  to  America.  But  the  true  analogy  would  show  us,  that  the 
general  movement  of  population  has  been  in  no  quarter  of  the  earth  in  the 
line  of  north  and  south,  but  always  in  that  of  east  and  west,  A minor  flow, 
or  a simple  widening  of  the  general  tide,  has  occurred  toward  the  north  and 
south,  and  the  efflux  from  these  quarters  upon  the  center,  is  always  but  the 
return  of  this  lateral  wave.  It  is  only  the  great  stream,  flowing  east  and 
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west,  that  ever  peopled  a continent,  or  even  gave  existence  to  a great  nation. 
Within  America  i^elf  we  see  this  eastern  stream,  reaching  her  from  Asia, 
preserve  the  same  general  course  as  within  the  other  continent.  Only  a 
limited  belt  within  America  was  at  all  thickly  occupied,  and  that  space  cor- 
re8jK)nding  exactly  with  the  region  of  dense  population,  and  enlarged  move- 
ment in  tile  old  hemisphere.  Probably  nine-tenths  of  the  Indian  popula- 
tion was  comjirised  within  the  parallels  of  20°  south  and  30°  north.  If 
the  Behring  theory  were  true,  population  in  America  should  have  had  its 
nucleus  in  the  high  latitudes,  and  should  have  become  more  and  more 
sparse  in  the  progress  toward  the  south.  Instead  of  this,  the  center  of 
population  was  near  the  territorial  center,  and  the  declension  was  rapid  to- 
ward the  upper  region,  through  the  United  States  and  the  British  and  Rus- 
sian domains. 

The  causes  which  induce  this  great  movement  of  men  to  the  east  and 
west  are  evident.  The  lines  which  divide  the  diOferent  climates  and  soils  of 
the  earth  run  in  that  direction ; the  great  body  of  men,  seeking  the  mild 
and  warm  climates,  and  the  fruitful  soils,  move  along  the  belt  within  which 
they  are  to  be  found.  Of  those  small  branches  which  diverge  toward  the 
cold  latitudes,  the  few  who  reach  the  points  of  intense  cold  sink  into  a slug- 
gish life,  from  which  it  seems  impossible  for  them  ever  to  rise.  Tho>e  who 
halt  in  the  space  between  these  and  the  upper  limits  of  the  temperate  zones 
maintain  a half-inert,  or  roving  state,  and  return  again  to  the  general 
stream  when  the  pressure  of  their  numbers  becomes  too  heavy  upon  the 
scanty  means  of  subsistence. 

In  regard  to  the  remains  found  in  the  United  States,  supposed  to  bcdong 
to  another  race  than  the  Indians  in  their  neighborhood, — a race,  it  is  as- 
sumed, that  passed  to  the  south,  and  founded  Mexico  and  otlier  kingdoms — , 
the  opinion  has  been  by  late  more  full  investigations  conclusively  refuted. 
The  w’orks  in  question  are  none  of  them  beyond  the  skill  of  the  tribes  found 
within  the  United  States.  Apart  from  all  this,  it  is  in  violation  of  all  proba- 
bilities to  suppose  that  a people  so  inferior,  not  merely  in  civilization,  but  in 
numbers,  with  no  better  arms,  and  no  advantage  in  point  of  coir/ago  over 
the  |>eople  who  founded  Mexico,  should  bo  the  victor  in  any  such  contest 
Had  the  populous  and  warlike  nations  of  Mexico  and  Central  America  ever 
inhabited  the  United  States,  the  tribes  there  found  would  have  been  entire- 
ly impotent  assailants  of  them ; or  even  had  they  driven  them  from  the 
field,  could  never  have  made  the  least  impression  upon  their  cities,  protected 
with  massive  walls  and  strong  forts  of  stone.  Such  a race  would  drive  none 
before  them  but  savages  like  themselves. 

We  have  seen,  that  in  attempting  to  avoid  the  difficulties  of  the  #ra,  the 
theorists  have  driven  the  Indian  forefathers  upon  a worse  obstacle.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  very  continuity  of  land,,  which  they  consider  the  grand  ad- 
vantage of  the  Behring  route,  is  really  its  most  formidable  difficulty.  The 
attempt  to  avoid  the  sea  is  needless,  arising  from  a broad  misconception-— 
their  id^a  of  the  sea  is  indeed  the  most  notable  error  of  the  whole  investb 
gation.  The  truth  is,  that  the  presence  of  great  seas  was  never  that  ob- 
struction to  the  movements  of  men  which  so  many  writers  always  regard 
it.  It  was  necessary  from  the  outset,  not  only  to  answer  the  end  of  his  ex- 
istence, but  even  to  secure  his  comfort,  that  man  should  familiarly  use  the 
seas  as  a means  of  locomotion.  Indeed  as  an  agency  of  way,  and  to  answer 
all  the  thousand  objects  dependent  upon  communication,  the  contiguity  to 
human  settlement  of  rivers,  bays,  and  oceans,  is  nearly  as  necessary  as  the 
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presence  of  land  itself.  Voyaging,  especially  where  the  distance  is  long, 
and  the  objects  of  transport  heavy,  is  far  easier  and  less  expensive  than 
journeying.  For  all  purposes  of  exploration,  also,  the  sea  has  an  infinite 
advantage  over  the  land.  To  accord  with  these  natural  relations  of  land 
and  water,  Man’s  Creator  has  given  him  a power,  and  implanted  in  him  a 
disposition  to  euhduv  the  seas.  If  man  is  not  an  aquatic,  nor  an  amphibi- 
ous animal,  he  has  yet  a natural  love  of  water — an  instinct,  it  is,  and  not  a 
motive  derived  from  his  improvement,  nor  yet  his  reason — which  prompts 
him  to  construct  barks,  and  to  trust  himself,  not  to  the  “ mercy  of  the  waves,” 
but  to  his  own  skill  in  guiding  his  vessel  over  them.  He  is  a navigating 
animal,  and  the  only  one — and  as  such,  his  use  of  the  water  is  entirely  as 
natural  and  legitimate  as  is  that  of  the  fish.  The  most  savage  tribes  have 
always  preferred  locomotion  by  water,  wherever  practicable,  to  that  by  land. 
We  see  men,  everywhere,  whether  civilized  or  barbarous,  in  choosing  their 
places  of  settlement,  select  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  rivers,  bays, 
lakes,  and  oceans.  In  all  ages,  and  in  all  countries,  these  have  been  the 
earliest  points  and  the  perpetual  foci  of  population ; and  of  all  extended  em- 
pires, we  find  that  the  shore  regions,  whether  river  or  sea,  are  thoroughly 
known,  long  before  the  other  parts  have  been  examined — in  fact,  that  the 
obscurity  of  the  latter  is  always  proportioned  to  the  distance  from  navigable 
water  bodies. 

It  ie  to  the  aea,  only,  that  we  can  look  for  the  first  dis«*overy  and  coloni- 
zation of  America.  In  regard  to  even  the  high  latitudes  mentioned,  no  one 
who  reflects  at  all,  can  doubt  that  they  are  far  more  easily  penetrable  by 
water  than  by  the  terra  firma  route.  Were  about  twenty  degrees  of  lati- 
tude, or  down  to  the  fiftieth  parallel  cut  off  entirely,  leaving  Nootka  Sound 
and  Saghelien  Island,  the  extreme  upper  points  of  the  continents,  would  not 
the  northern  passage  from  center  to  center  be  far  more  feasible  than  now  ? 
4>nd  under  that  configuration, — supposing  a few  intermediate  islands  along 
the  fiftieth  parallel, — would  there  not  have  been,  instead  of  this  wild  con- 
jecture, an  almost  certainty  of  the  colonization  of  America  by  this  route, 
and  of  continued  and  easy  communication  since,  between  the  continents? 

But  with  the  existing  outlines  of  land  and  sea  how  much  more  easy  has 
it  ever  been  for  any  civilized  nation  of  Asia  to  reach  Amr^rica  by  a coast 
navigation  than  by  traversing  the  horrors  of  extreme  Siberia.  Even  bar- 
barous people,  by  the  conjoined  use  of  the  sea  and  land,  might  be  able  to 
effect  long  journeys  along  those  coasts ; but  their  provisions  against  the 
natural  rigor  of  these  regions  being  so  very  slight,  but  very  few  of  them 
could  ever  have  made  or  attempted  the  passage  in  that  direction,  by  any 
mode  whatever. 

We  have  then  to  look  for  another  avenue,  and  none  is  left  except  a direct 
passage  across  the  Pacific  ocean.  We  return  to  the  great  stream  of  popu- 
lation left  at  the  threshold  of  the  Indian  and  Pacific  oceans, — the  great  en- 
ergy to  which  we  would  naturally  look  for  everything,  at  that  time,  of  eftbrt| 
of  adventure,  and  of  achievement,  in  the  direction  of  America.  Did  this 
great  Eastern  branch  of  the  human  family,  arrived  here  in  the  riot  of  full 
strength,  and  provided  with  capacities  equal  to  the  prospect  before  it,  igno- 
bly sink  down,  and  refuse  to  wet  its  feet  in  the  Pacific  ? No — they  saw  in 
the  ocean  the  means  of  ^oing  further  onward,  and  more  easily  than  they 
came  to  this  place — the  view  of  the  sea  enlarged  their  desires,  aims,  and  en- 
terprise. Be^idc,  they  could  not  stop,  if  they  would ; for  the  great  power 
behind  pushed  them  forward.  The  irrepressible  energy  quickly  leaped  from 
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the  southern  and  eastern  shores  of  Asia  to  those  contiguous  islands  whose 
riches  outvie  even  those  of  the  main  land.  Lea|>ing  from  island  to  island, 
as  if  sensible  of  the  mighty  destiny  it  had  to  perform,  the  resistless  wave 
pushed  through  the  immense  archipelago,  progressing  ever  to  new  groups, 
and  to  farther  depths  of  the  sea.  The  rude  canoes,  equal  to  those  in  which 
the  still  barbarous  inhabitants  of  those  islands  pass  from  group  to  group, 
were  amply  sufficient  for  their  progress. 

In  this  eastern  way,  various  causes  beside,  the  natural  impetus  of  popula- 
tion contributed  to  its  speed.  These  islands  appear  to  have  been  forever 
engaged  in  wars  among  themselves — the  conflicts  being  mostly  between 
different  islands.  The  sea  was  always  to  the  Polynesian  tribes  the  great 
war>ground  which  the  broad  expanse  of  the  continent  furnished  to  its  own 
inhabitants.  The  canoe  was  their  war-horse,  and  their  numerous  fleets  rode 
over  the  yesty  prairie,  like  an  Indian  cavalcade  upon  the  savannas  of  the 
west.  They  sought  their  enemies  on  their  fishing-grounds,  or  attacked  their 
port  itself.  When  the  ships  of  Europeans  came  among  them,  they  did  not 
wait,  like  the  Indians  of  the  east  coast  of  America,  for  their  visitors  to  land, 
but  came  oft^  boldly  surrounding  with  their  thousands  of  canoes,  and  when 
they  departed,  accompanied  them  far  out  to  sea.  The  parties  vanquished 
in  their  wars  had,  of  course,  no  alternative,  but  to  die  or  to  remove  to  other 
isles,  far  enough  remote  to  be  secure  from  their  enemies ; to  drive  before 
them  here  others  in  like  manner,  or  to  be  forced  again  further  onward  in 
the  sea  themselves.  When  not  engaged  in  war  the  fishery  was  their  chief 
pursuit,  and  their  love  of  the  sea  was  no  doubt  gratified  by  some  trading 
intercourse  between  the  difterent  islands.  Their  progress  in  the  ocean,  too, 
was  certainly  much  accelerated  by  accidenty  to  which  maritime  exploration 
has  at  all  times  been  so  deeply  indebted. 

Thus  did  the  great  eastern  tide  find  the  means  of  continuing  its  progress 
in  the  same  line  which  it  had  followed,  from  its  starting  at  the  plains  of 
Shinar.  And  is  this  a speculation  f Is  it  not  palpable  that  it  was  in  this 
way  alone  that  Oceanica  was  furnished  its  existing  population  ? And  to 
pass  from  the  islands  to  America,  was  but  the  same  as  passing  from  Asia  to 
the  islands,  or  from  group  to  group.  At  no  point  in  the  route  would  any 
considerable  explorative  effort  be  needed.  It  is  another  fatal  objection  to 
the  Behring  theory,  that  it  ignores  the  existence  of  those  islands. 

Some  writers,  as  provident  as  the  Behringians,  and  more  ingenious,  would 
allow  that  America  was  peopled  by  the  direct  ocean  route,  but  for  the  water. 
To  avert  the  obstacles  of  the  sea^  they  have  formed  the  stupendous  imagi- 
nation of  a vast  continent,  fitted  in  between  Asia  and  America,  of  which 
the  islands  are  now  but  the  remains.  Beside  the  inevitable  derangement  of 
the  planet,  and  of  all  the  physical  phenomena  attaching  to  it,  this  obviating 
theory,  to  our  idea,  interposes  a far  greater  obstacle  than  it  removes.  Not 
to  recount  the  thousand  objections  to  it,  we  will  simply  express  our  opinion, 
— that,  in  the  frequent  alternations  of  land  and  water  in  this  insular  domain, 
the  very  best  facility  for  the  progress  of  population  from  Asia  to  America 
was  afforded  which  it  was  in  the  power  of  Providence,  under  the  real  nature 
of  men  and  matter,  to  provide. 

The  limits  within  which  colonization  by  this  route  would  naturally  locate 
itself,  and  those  best  adapted  also  to  any  people  coming  by  it,  themselves 
inhabitants  of  warm  latitudes,  embrace  the  region  extending  from  20®  or  30® 
south  to  the  corresponding  j>arallel8  of  north  latitude.  The  first  arriving 
would,  of  course,  settle  on  the  coast  Those  coming  afiter,  would  also  take 
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up  coast  poBitions  to  the  north  or  south  of  the  first  party.  The  inhabitable 
or  desirable  parts  of  the  coast  being  thus  all  Occupied,  no  more  could  come, 
unless  to  drive  some  of  their  predecessors  back  into  the  continent.  Unless 
so  forced  this  small  population  would  retain  its  position  for  ages,  making 
very  slow  and  reluctant  progress  toward  the  interior. 

We  have  now  to  trace  the  progress  of  a second  influence  toward  Ameri- 
ca— the  civilizing  energy — in  which  the  usually  assigned  causes  of  first 
population  may  have  had  a share,  and  in  which  Commerce  was,  certainly, 
an  element  especially  pre-eminent.  Civilization  and  Commerce  have  always 
progressed  together,  one  depending  upon  the  other,  and  sustaining  toward 
it,  without  paradox,  the  relation  both  of  mother  and  child.  It  is,  in  truth, 
as  Mac  Giegor  states,  an  “ undeniable  fact,  that  the  history  of  Commerce  is 
the  history  of  civilization.” 

The  softening  influences  of  the  region  in  which  men  were  first  located, 
and  its  attractions  of  wealth,  allured  men,  at  length,  to  a settled  life ; and 
though  they  have  been  considered  enervating  principles,  they  were,  at  least, 
essential  to  the  first  advance  of  men  toward  enlightenment.  Without  a 
warm  climate  and  a kindly  soil,  without  the  utmost  of  the  favors  which  na- 
ture there  bestows,  men  would  never  have  taken  a step  forward,  llad  there 
been  no  Asia — had  there  been  no  tropical  Asia,  even — the  human  race 
must  have  remained  forever  without  that  civilization,  which  temperate  re- 
gions, although  they  may  nourish  it  into  its  most  vigorous  life,  can  never 
give  birth  to. 

It  was  in  the  same  track,  followed  by  the  great  tide  of  population,  that 
Commerce  and  civilization  held  their  way,  but  proceeding,  however,  with  a 
much  slower  pace.  Arrived  at  the  great  seas,  they  found  in  them  the  means 
of  giving  their  powers  a fuller  and  bolder  expression — of  enlarging  the 
field  and  multiplying  the  fruit  of  eflbrt — of  compressing  the  infea^ibilities 
of  land  distance  into  the  ordinary  practicabilities  of  enterprise.  But  for 
the  sea  and  its  agencies,  the  fame  of  the  ancient  empires  of  India  and  China, 
and  the  island-kingdom  of  Japan,  would  have  been  nameless.  It  is  aselesa 
to  repeat  the  evidences  of  their  early  maritime  power,  and  of  the  distances 
to  which  they  navigated  the  ocean.  Two  thousand  years  ago  their  mari- 
ners were  possessed  of  the  compass,  an  instrument  never  essentird  to  even 
extended  navigation  in  the  open  sea,  and  less  needed  in  the  Pacific  than  in 
the  Atlantic  ocean,  but  illustrating  the  nautical  advance  of  that  period. 

It  is  probable  that  Commerce  and  civilization  first  visited  America  by  the 
coast  route,  as  the  shore  adventures  were  early  pushed  to  a great  length. 
The  Chinese  historians  inform  us  that  their  countrymen  knew  Kamtchatka 
between  a.d.  600  and  TOO,  and  assert  that  a trade  was  carried  on  to  the 
north-west  coast  of  America,  and  even  with  what  appears  to  be  California. 
There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of  the  account.  They  had,  certainly, 
made  as  long  voyages  in  the  other  direction.  The  Japanese  claim,  also,  to 
have  adventured  early  and  far  in  the  northerly  route.  What  should  pre- 
vent the  Malays,  with  their  enormous  fleets,  and  their  nautical  heroism,  or 
even  the  Hindoos,  from  reaching  America  by  the  same  channel  i We  be- 
lieve that  no  writer  on  the  antiquities  of  America  has  ventured  to  doubt 
that  the  exploration  and  trade  of  a civilized  peojde  did  anciently,  in  some 
degree,  follow  this  route.  Even  the  stoutest  of  the  Behring  theorists  have 
treated  the  idea  very  leniently. 

But  this,  after  all,  could  not  have  been  the  main  route  followed  by  civili- 
zed adventure.  Its  natural  course  was  in  the  line  of  the  population  which 
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preceded  it — treading  in  ita  foot-marks.  The  causes  impelling  it  may  have 
been  religion,  unsuccessful  war,  a purely  commercial  spirit,  an  explorative 
propensity,  or  may  have  been  even  the  search  for  a new  world,  or  the  effort 
to  reach  the  western  shores  of  the  old,  supposing  no  word  had  been  brought 
back  from  the  barbarous  discoverers  of  America.  Why  should  there  not 
have  been  an  Eastern  Columbus  ? The  Hindoos  were  very  anciently  pos- 
sessed of  most  of  the  knowledge  and  idea  which  impelled  the  Italian  to  the 
search  for  the  eastern  side  of  India.  They  knew  that  the  earth  was  ro^ind  ; 
that  by  its  motion  on  its  axis  day  and  night  were  occasioned ; they  calcula- 
ted latitude  and  longitude  upon  its  surface ; and  they  knew  enough  of  as- 
tronomy, beside,  to  measure  the  distance  of  the  moon  from  the  earth,  and 
even,  it  is  said,  to  calculate  eclipses. 

But  from  whatever  cause,  this  adventure,  reaching  the  region  of  America 
before  ilesignated,  would  select  it  at  once  for  either  trade  or  colonization,  on 
account  of  its  natural  correspondence  with  the  region  of  its  own  departure, 
but  above  all,  for  its  abundance  of  the  precious  metals,  so  highly  prized  by 
all  commercial  people,  and  of  so  little  account  to  others.  Here,  indeed,  was 
found,  in  the  united  wealth  of  the  soil  and  of  the  mines,  the  nutriment  for 
great  cities  and  mighty  realms.  And  here,  instead  of  at  the  north,  as  would 
have  been  the  case  by  the  Behring  emigration,  we  6nd  not  only  the  great 
center  of  American  population,  but  the  foci  of  its  civilization,  wealth,  and 
power. 

The  civilizers  of  America,  coming  by  the  same  route,  and  from  the  same 
points,  as  the  barbarous  population,  having  gdned  their  improvement  after 
these  left  Asia,  were,  of  course  of  the  same  particular  family,  and  thus,  sup- 
posing them  to  have  come  in  any  considerable  numbers,  the  infusion  would 
leave  the  original  type  unchanged.  Visible  evidences  of  their  progress  and 
of  that  of  their  predecessors,  exist.  It  is  known  that,  very  anciently,  the 
language  and  customs  of  Hindustan,  and  even  Buddhism,  its  peculiar  re- 
ligion, {»revailed  generally,  far  out  into  the  archipelago.  Even  now,  the 
general  features  and  characters  of  the  Polynesians  are  unmistakeably  of  the 
South- Asian  cast.  In  America,  too,  not  to  insist  too  much  on  the  likeness, 
the  resemblance  is  decided  to  the  Malayan  and  Indo-Chinese  type;  and 
Mr.  Squier  states,  as  the  result  of  his  investigations,  that  the  temples  and 
other  antique  structures  of  Central  America  and  Mexico — and  w'e  suppose 
Peru  might  be  added — were  built  in  general  conformity  with  the  edifices 
designed  for  like  uses  in  southern  India,  being  indeed,  “almost  exact  coun- 
terparts of  them.”  He  di-^covers  also,  that  the  doctrines  of  the  teachers  of 
those  people  were  essentially  those  of  Buddhism. 

Kegarding  the  edectof  the  influences  brought  in  the  second  of  these  ad- 
ventures to  America,  and  their  connection  with  the  population  of  the  United 
States,  we  defer  further  consideration  to  the  next  number.  The  time  of 
their  advent  is  proximately  ascertained  from  the  traditionary  accounts  given 
us  by  the  Peruvians  and  the  Mexicans.  Atalmalpa,  the  reigning  Inca  of 
Peru,  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  conquest,  about  1530,  was  the  fourteenth 
of  the  civilized  rulers  of  that  nation.  The  Montezuma  found  by  Cortez  on 
the  Mexican  throne  was  the  eleventh  of  the  Aztec  dynasty.  Allowing  to 
these  monarchs  an  average  reign  equal  to  that  of  the  kings  of  Europe,  the 
era  of  Manco  Capuc,^  the  civilizer  of  Peru,  was  no  longer  back  than  about 

* It  is  oar  par poso.  In  the  course  of  these  articles,  to  n^ve,  principally  In  marginal  notes,  brief 
notices  of  events,  statistics,  &c.,  relating  to  some  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  corresponding  in  time 
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the  year  1200  of  the  Christian  era,  and  that  of  the  Mexican  civilization  not 
far  ^stant. 

A word  further  may  be  offered  here  in  regard  to  the  feraelitish  theory, 
which  disclaims  all  agency  of  Commerce  in  sSfecting  the  population,  or  in- 
fluencing the  condition  of  at  least  the  aboriginal  United  States.  We  have 
alluded  to  the  forced  character  of  the  resemblances  traced  between  the  He- 
brews and  the  Indians,  and  the  very  little  signiflcance  of  even  what  is  legiti- 
mate in  the  parallel.  The  exj)lanations  of  the  motive  for  this  emigration 
are  equally  fallacious.  It  is  said  their  object  was  to  observe  a form  of  reli- 
gion, and  to  keep  certain  statutes,  which  in  their  own  land  they  had  utterly 
and  persistently  eschewed.  It  is  by  the  preservation  of  these  forms  and 
ceremonies,  through  a long  interval,  that  they  are  recognized  in  America, 
when  it  might  have  been  difficult,  from  the  same  grounds,  to  identify  them 
at  two  difterent  periods  while  they  were  within  the  land  of  Canaan.  If 
there  was  anything  which  peculiarly  marked  this  people,  it  was  a contempt 
for  the  religion  imparted  to  them  from  heaven,  and  a relish  for  the  idolatries 
of  every  other  nation.  At  the  time  of  their  captivity  scarcely  a vestige  (ex- 
cept some  political  element,)  of  their  old  Theocracy  remained.  They  had 


with  thoee  stated  concerning  the  United  States,  as  suggestive  of  causal  connections,  and  of  useful 
comparison,  generally.  At  the  time  of  this  commencement  of  American  civilization,  it  will  be  well 
to  refer  to  the  state  In  which  the  old  world  then  stood. 

In  Uurope,  the  crusades  were  in  the  very  bight  of  their  wildest  delirium.  Nearly  all  the  Commerce 
of  Europe  was  in  the  hands  of  the  free  cities  of  Italy  and  Constantinople.  Venice  was  the  leading 
commercial  power,  and  was  about  at  the  hight  of  her  splendor.  Assisted  by  the  crusades,  in 
they  turned  their  arms  against  Constantinople— the  lingering  remnant  of  Roman  power— and  seated 
themselves  comfortably  therein  for  57  years,  when  the  Genoese  expelled  them,  and  took  their  turn. 
It  was  in  these  places,  and  in  Asia,  (of  which  latter  very  little  was  then  known  to  Europe,}  that  the 
crusaders  acquired  that  taste  for  the  arts,  for  Commerce,  and  for  the  luxuries  of  the  Easu  which  was 
BO  effectively  employed  on  their  return,  in  advancing  the  improvement  of  their  own  several  coun* 
tries.  Thus  was  Europe  gathering  from  abroad  and  planting  in  her  own  soil,  the  seeds  of  her  en> 
lightenment  and  future  power,  at  me  same  time  that  America  was  being  first  put  under  cultivation. 

In  all  Europe,  at  this  time,  beyond  the  cities  named,  except  to  some  extent  in  Flanders,  there 
were  no  manufactures  as  a business.  Most  of  the  articles  of  a domestic  nature  used  by  the  kings 
were  made  in  their  own  houses.  Money  was  verj'  scarce  even  with  the  kings.  Tliere  was  no  middle 
Class— only  the  nobility  and  serfs.  The  feudal  system  was  still  universal,  and  the  power  of  the  kings 
very  limits.  In  point  of  consolidation,  the  governments  of  France,  England,  and  Germany,  were 
fax  behind  that  of  Mexico,  although  the  latter  country  had  its  nobility. 

Tho  Northmen  (Danes,  Norwegians,  4lc.)  were  still  pirates,  and  boldly  ravaged  the  seas  and  the 
coasts  of  England,  France,  and  the  Baltic ; piracy  was  encouriiged  by  the  king  of  Denmark.  Many 
of  the  Baltic  towns,  since  become  opolent  cities,  were  only  assemblages  fur  preying  upon  other 
people  upon  the  Baltic  coasts.  Some  trade,  however,  was  beginning  to  grow  up  in  the  Baltic,  and 
the  Hanseatic  league,  formed  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  this  trade  against  the  pirates,  was  funned 
in  1169.  This  commercial  association  was  one  great  engine  in  the  suppression  of  both  piracy  and 
the  feudal  system.  The  practice  of  granting  charters  to  boroughs  and  cities— the  dawn  of  free  gov- 
ernment—was  growing  up  iu  Europe ; the  charters  being  granted  by  the  feudal  superior,  in  cun:«id- 
enUiun  of  a cerudn  contribution  to  his  treasury.  In  Italy,  Germany,  Flanders,  and  yet  more  in  Eng- 
land, all  tho  chief  cities  were  under  this  system. 

In  England,  there  were  yet  scarcely  any  roads,  and  not  a coach  In  the  realm.  The  external  Com- 
merce was  still  in  the  bands  of  the  Gorman  merchant  of  the  Steel-yard.  The  internal  trade  was 
conducted  by  fairs,  the  sole  privilege  of  which  tho  king  availed  himself  of,  or  granted  to  the  nobles, 
as  a means  of  raising  revenue.  The  distinction  of  nationalities  in  English  population  was  beginning 
to  wear  off,  as  the  effects  of  the  conquest  diminished.  1215— Magna  Charta  was  obtained.  1239 — 
Coal  began  to  be  used  as  fuel.  1258— The  first  English  House  of  Commons  met. 

About  three  hundred  years  before  Ibie  time,  the  Northmen  had  discovered  and  colonized  Iceland 
(071)  and  Greenland  (891).  About  two  hundred  years  before  (1000  or  1001)  they  discovered  and 
settled  Vinland,  supposed  to  be  a part  of  the  continent  of  America,  of  which  all  knowledge  was  lost 
about  1200.  In  ilM  the  Saracens  of  Spain  set  out  to  discover  the  end  of  the  world,  saiilng  eleven 
days  west ; and  in  1 170,  occurs  the  reputed  voyage  of  Modoc,  the  Welsh  prince,  to  America.  About 
the  year  1200  the  mariner’s  compass  was  discovered,  llius,  if  America  was  unknown  to  Europe  at 
this  lime,  the  agencies  wore  preparing  by  which  she  was  to  be  afterwards  reached. 

In  Western  Asia,  the  Mahometan  nations,  fn  their  efforts  to  repel  tho  crusaders,  were  wrought  up 
to  a frenzy  not  inferior  to  that  of  Europe  Hseif.  About  tho  close  of  the  crusades,  the  Tartars  came  to 
the  West,  and  in  125^  took  Bagdad,  and  ended  the  Saracen  empire.  Encroaching  iheu  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  Europe,  the  Pope  sent  two  embassies  to  the  court  of  Ghengis  Khan,  the  first  of  which  failed, 
(Vighleued  by  the  long  and  tedious  way  ; but  the  second,  arriving,  lound  at  the  Tartar’s  capital,  am- 
bassadors from  India,  and  from  the  remote  China  also.  The  Chinese  were  then  a highly  commercial 
people  ; but  they  wore  almost  totally  unknown  to  Europe.  And  although  the  products  of  India  had 
been  known  for  ages,  tho  region  itself  was  a myth.  The  great  Pacific  Oceau,  spreading  over  one- 
bird  of  the  earth’s  circumference,  was  to  Europe  a non-entity,  until  near  a century  later. 
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become  inveterate  sun-worsbipere,  atar-worshipera,  and  ima^  adorers,  being 
entirely  given  up  to  all  the  abominations  of  the  he^ithen.” 

Then,  as  to  dying  into  a wilderness  for  the  sake  of  enjoying  any  particu- 
lar religion,  they  were  the  very  last  people  to  do  that  They  loved  the  com- 
munity of  nations  too  well.  There  w'as  never,  in  this  sense,  a people  of 
more  cosmopolite  tendencies,  in  spite  of  all  their  egotism.  Their  first  breath 
of  nationality  was  drawn  in  the  heart  of  another  nation — there  they  passed 
their  childhood.  In  Palestine,  a small  tract,  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the 
densest  regions  of  the  earth,  they  were  strangely  combined  with  a medley  of 
other  nations  and  remnants  of  other  nations,  whom  they  could  not  cast 
out.^’  Alternately  ruling  and  ruled  by  those — ^frequently  subjugated  by 
outward  force — and  removed  again,  finally,  into  the  midst  of  a master- 
people — so  perpetual  was  their  association  with  other  men,  that  they  could 
never  have  chosen,  were  it  possible,  to  live  by  themselves.  How  their  pe- 
culiar existence  afiected  them  is  seen  by  the  facility  with  which  they  adopted 
the  customs  of  both  their  subjects  and  their  conquerors.  Why  should  they 
go  into  a far  country  to  enjoy  a stated  wor^^hip,  whose  religion  was  the 
fashion  of  the  hour  ? Men  so  facile  in  point  of  faith,  could  never  be  at  vari- 
ance in  doctrine  with  the  religionists  of  any  hue.  Abroad,  their  devotion 
was  paid  to  the  object  and  accommodated  to  the  manner  dictated  by  policy. 
At  home,  fancy,  sometimes  fear,  regulated  all  their  piety ; if  they  had  ill- 
fortune  under  one  deity,  they  dethroned  him,  and  installed  another  better 
willing  or  able  apparently  to  serve  his  devotees.  If  the  Philistines  prospered 
to-day,  then  to-day  Dagon  was  the  god  of  Israel ; if  the  fortune  of  the 
Syrians  preponderated  to-morrow,  then  the  brazen  or  stone  divinity  of  Syria 
was  sole  patron  of  the  Ten  Tribes.  If  fortunes  were  confiicting  and  dubious 
among  nations,  Israel  prepared  for  the  event  by  inaugurating  a multitude  of 
gods.  Such  were  the  people  supposed  to  have  performed  a Puritan  pil- 
grimage to  America. 

If  the  Israelites  did  come  to  America  to  preserve  their  old  insUtutions, 
they  fail  d entirely  of  accomplishing  that  resulL  Indeed,  instead  of  any 
degree  to  which  they  seem  preserved,  being  a ground  of  identifying  them, 
the  extent  of  the  failure  is  too  great  to  be  admitted  within  the  limit  of  a 
possibility.  If  America  was  peopled  by  the  Ten  Tiibes,  the  process  of  ob- 
literation with  regard  to  their  religion,  laws,  customs,  and  civilization,  and 
national  character,  proceeded  with  extraordinary  rapidity.  Not  only  did 
they  become  idolaters  without  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  but  in  Mexi- 
co, whither  they  are  traced  as  well  as  to  the  United  States,  they  offered 
human  sacrifices.  As  to  the  language,  instead  of  a few  resemblances,  picked 
out  uf  such  a field,  we  are  to  wonder  how  the  impassibility  was  performed, 
of  converting  the  single  Hebrew  language  in  any  time  the  Israelites  could 
have  been  in  America,  into  438  radical  roots  and  over  2,000  dialects.  If 
they  had  lost  the  us^e  of  iron,  once  known,  could  they  forget  the  knowledge 
of  wheat  as  an  article  of  food,  and  if  so,  how  could  they,  while  becoming 
more  and  more  a simple  people,  yet  cease  to  know  the  nutritive  properties 
of  milk,  so  much  in  use  among  barbarous  nations  ? By  what  principles 
could  the  change  be  wrought  in  the  people  themselves,  that  gave  them  a 
general  disposition  so  fixed,  made  them  averse,  and  it  would  almost  seem 
incapable,  of  sustaining  contact  with  other  people — the  most  wonderful 
change  of  all — for  never  was  a fwople  less  disposed  than  the  Indian  to  adopt 
the  customs  of  others.  Could  a people,  once  civilized,  and  long  in  that  con- 
dition, ever  become  so  totally  heathen  ? And  would  not  a people  so  do- 
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Totedlj  attached  to  tradition,  and  remembering  bo  fondly,  the  land  of  Cana- 
an, have  retained  recollections  of  their  once  living  there.  If,  as  Hebrews, 
the  Indians  knew  of  Noah  and  the  flood,  why,  then,  as  Hebrews,  should 
they  forget  David  and  Solomon  ? The  time  which  the  Israelites  could  have 
been  in  America,  in  fact,  any,  seems  quite  too  short  for  all  this  change,  if 
such  change  were  possible.  And,  at  all  events,  America  had  a far  more  re- 
mote antiquity,  as  all  the  evidences  show,  than  the  Lost  Tribes  could  have 
flirnished  to  her. 

It  does  not  appear  at  all  to  accord  with  the  nature  of  the  Hebrews,— 
scarcely  with  any  human  nature — to  renounce  forever  the  hope  of  country, 
as  they  would  have  done  in  this  migration  to  America.  Their  attachment 
to  Palestine  was  most  fervent,  and  they  always  hoped  for  a return  to  it ; 
nor,  unreasonably,  for  what  seemed  more  likely  than  to  gain  opportunity, 
amid  the  confusion  of  the  violent  and  continual  wars  of  that  period  ? At 
no  time,  while  they  were  even  partially  united,  could  that  hope  have  been 
extinct 

Finally,  how  could  the  Hebrews  escape  from  their  bondage  at  any  time, 
when  the  escape  was  not  as  practicable  regarding  their  former  home  as 
America  ? What  people  of  Asia  would  voluntarily  give  up  their  slaves  ! 
And  if  escaping,  how  were  they  furnished  and  provisioned  for  their  long 
journey  ? Had  they  again  the  pillar  of  cloud  and  the  manna  from  heaven  I 
The  consideration  of  the  means  is  idle.  Had  they  gained  their  liberty, 
either  by  revolt  or  free  gift,  neither  their  liberation  or  departure  could  have 
escaped  the  notice  of  history,  since  we  have,  for  all  the  time  in  which  these 
events  could  have  occurred,  full  histories  of  their  conqueror  nations. 

If  it  be  asked,  then,  What  became  of  the  Ten  Tribes — we  answer,  that 
their  quiet  disappearance  under  the  stream  of  events  attests,  most  positively, 
to  the  fortune  that  befel  them.  The  nation  perished  by  dispersal — ^the  iden- 
tical fate  which  had  been  predicted  for  them, — that  they  should  be  “ scat- 
tered among  all  the  nations.”  Had  they  kept  in  any  considerable  degree 
embodied,  even  in  slavery,  they  would  not  have  sunk  out  of  sight  of  men. 
The  master-nations  did,  as  all  prudent  slaveholding  governments  ever  have 
done ; it  has  ever  been  considered  madness  to  allow  a strange  people  to  re- 
main consolidated  in  the  heart  of  a realm,  where  they  may  revive  the  recol- 
lections of  their  country,  and  plan  rebellion,  or  at  least  weaken,  by  dividing 
the  state.  They  perished  as  many  another  nation,  and  thousands  of  tribes 
did  before  them,  and  as  many  have  since. 

Claims  have  been  set  up  for  another  people,  resident  partly  within  and 
near  the  land  of  Canaan,  entith^d  to  more  consideration  than  those  of  the 
Hebrews.  These  refer  to  the  Phenicians  and  their  colonies,  and  imply  an 
exclusive  commercial  agency  in  the  discovery  and  settlement  of  America.  A 
more  adventurous  people  never  sought  their  fortunes  upon  the  great  waters. 
Distance  was  no  oUtacle  to  them,  where  there  was  a hope  of  a market  for 
their  goods,  or  of  material  valuable  for  their  own  manufactures,  or  that 
might  be  profltably  sold  elsewhere.  They  were  in  the  Atlantic,  passing 
through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  1000  b.  c.,  and  by  600  b.o.  had  establish- 
ed Commerce  with  thq  rude  tribes  of  Britain.  It  has  been  assumed  that 
Ophir  and  Tarshish  were  countries  on  the  west  side  of  America.  But  the 
immense  voyage  of  80,000  or  40,000  miles  around  Asia  is  improbable,  and 
was  utterly  needless,  as  gold  and  silver,  the  only  articles  then  to  be  obtain- 
ed there,  which  would  pay  the  expense  of  the  voyage,  were  exceedingly 
abundant  in  Spain,  one  of  their  colonies,  and  in  other  much  nearer  r^ons 
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rialied  by  tliera.  The  length  of  time  occupied  in  the  voyage  to  and  from 
Tarshish  is  easily  accounted  for,  from  the  fact  that  the  Commerce  of  the 
Phenicians  consisted,  in  a very  great  degree,  of  a carrying- trade  between 
other  nations,  many  long  voyages  being  ot\en  made  between  outward  ports 
before  the  vessel  returned  home  with  her  prohts.  Had  the  Phenicians  ever 
crossed  the  Atlantic,  they  would  certainly  not  have  neglected  the  eastern 
coast  of  America.  But  a sufficiently  comprehensive  argument  is  the  fact, 
that  the  Phenicians,  as  a people,  were  extinct  long  before  America  had  a 
civilization.  Most  of  our  theorists  consider,  only,  that  America  had  some 
civilized  people,  without  seeming  to  be  at  all  aware  that  any  date  for  that 
civilization  is  known,  or  that  it  was  later  at  all  than  the  first  immigration. 

Before  concluding,  we  have  one  remark  to  offer,  in  connection  of  a very 
prevalent  error  in  regard  to  the  maritime  courage  and  abilities  of  the  an- 
cients. Even  the  savages  wandered  to  long  distances  in  their  canoes ; and 
nothing  in  modern  navigation  exceeds  the  boldness  with  which  those  who 
were  civilized  adventured  upon  unknown  seas.  As  to  their  means,  if  their 
ships  were  generally  small,  they  were  not  for  that  reason  ill-adapted  to  long 
voyages.  Commerce  was  then  mainly  confined  to  articles  of  small  bulk, 
but  of  very  d is  proportioned  value,  as  compared  with  the  staple  of  modern 
trade.  If  their  size  may  seem  to  h ive  rend*  red  them  less  equal  than  mod- 
ern vessels  to  the  dangers  of  the  seas,  it  must  be  remembered  it  allowed 
their  more  easy  management  As  regards  safety,  they  were  in  some  re- 
spects much  superior  to  the  vessels  of  our  day.  If  they  had  not  the  un- 
rivaled power  of  steam,  they  had  yet  means  of  propulsion  and  of  protection 
which  all  modern  vessels,  with  the  exception  of  the  steam-marine,  lack.  Our 
vessels,  trusting  entirely  to  sails,  are  placed,  emphatically,  at  the  mercy  of 
wind  and  tide.  While  the  ancients  had  the  same  advantage  which  we 
derive  from  sails,  they  made  effective  use  also  of  oars.  The  lever  was  the 
first  great  propulsory  principle  employed  in  navigation,  and  its  efficiency  has 
never  yet  been,  and  can  never  be  equaled.  Steam -sailing  is  but  the  ap[)li- 
cation  of  another  than  hand-power  to  the  same  ag^-ncy,  being,  if  stronger, 
more  fXjKxsed  to  accident.  Ancient  vessels  had  usually  several  banks  of 
oars,  some  of  them  as  many  as  five.  By  these,  if  becalmed,  they  were  ena- 
bled to  push  their  way  with  much  speed,  without  lying  to  to  wait  for  wind. 
Or,  they  could  force  a passage  against  even  adverse  winds  and  tides — escape 
from  the  dangers  of  a lee  shore,  or  make  a difficult  port  in  a storm,  in  cases 
where  a modem  sailing  vessel  would  have  bad  no  chance  of  safety.  Thus 
was  their  whole  marine  provided,  in  a great  measure,  with  the  same  effi- 
ciency united  in  a modern  steam- and-sail  ship.  Considering  the  size  of  the 
vessels,  it  is  probable,  indeed,  that  the  ancient  ship  was  provided  with  means 
of  progress  and  of  protection  against  the  general  dangers  of  the  sea,  better 
than  are  combined  in  the  average  of  steam- vessels.  Shipwrecks  were  cer- 
tainly far  less  common  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  vessels,  anciently, 
than  in  our  times.  Their  fighting-ships,  in  action,  always  trusted  entirely 
to  the  oars  for  their  management,  and  used  with  great  effect,  a tactic  re- 
garded as  rather  malicious  than  honorable  in  the  naval  chivalry  of  modern 
times,  the  practice  of  running  down  their  antagonist^. 

Thus  we  have  endeavored  to  show  how  America  became  known  to  Asia 
— ^in  what  manner  she  derived  her  red  population — and  how  far  Commerce 
and  commercial  influences  were  involved  in  these  matters.  In  the  develop- 
ment of  this  aboriginal  America,  a significant,  but  antagonist  parallel  is  af- 
forded to  the  progress  of  that  Young  America,  of  the  parentage  of  Europe. 
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Long  before  Colnmbus  crossed  the  Atlantfc,  the  navigators  of  that  very  East 
which  he  sought  to  reach,  had  started  on  their  explorations  of  the  Farther- 
East  ; with  prows  reversed  to  his  direction,  they  had  crossed  the  Paci6c, 
and  attained  the  opposite  coast  of  the  continent  found  by  him,  and  given  a 
new  world  to  Asia — a far-eastern  India  to  the  eastern.  If  the  Genoese  dis- 
covery gave  rise  to  great  nations  on  one  side  of  America,  so  did  the  Asian 
revelation  to  empires  on  the  other  shore.  In  their  opposite  directions,  the 
population-tides  pushed  onward  to  the  great  interior.  Long  before  the 
white  pioneer  from  the  Atlantic  had  arrived  at  the  hither  bank  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, the  avant-courier  of  the  red  men,  from  the  PaciBc,  had  scared  the 
calm  of  its  thither  bank  with  the  wild  whoop.  If  the  Indian  was,  there,  a 
complete  barbarian,  the  white  man  was,  at  that  point,  at  first,  a half  savage. 
The  Missouri  was  the  Ohio  artery  of  the  former  population — the  Ohio  be- 
came their  remote  Missouri.  But  their  Missouri  was  followed  by  the  nn- 
tired  red  energy  to  its  source.  And  then,  the  tide  of  the  copper-empire, 
ascended  its  Rocky  Mountains  at  the  Alleghanies,  and  descending  their 
eastward  slope,  passed  the  trans-montane  region  to  a new  ocean — the  great 
Pacific  of  the  First  America — the  limit  to  its  explorations  and  its  amplitude 
— the  point  where  grand  Eastern,  primeval  wave  of  Human  Population,  be- 
held the  throne  of  Terminus,  and  sat  down  to  await  the  arrival  of  the 
mighty  Western  impulse  before  which  it  should  shrink  back,  and  retrace  its 
steps  to  the  other  ocean.  The  ships  of  the  antagonist  discovery  and  emi- 
gration were,  at  length,  seen — and  Columdus  gave  to  the  New  Land  the 
name  of  West  Indies, — a designation  which,  although  seemingly  forever 
invalidated  on  the  discovery  of  the  Pacific  from  the  mountains  of  Panama, 
a better  research  may  again  induce  the  world  to  recognize. 


Art.  II.— DOMINION  OF  THE  SEAS  AND  THE  FISHERIES. 


FAET  n. 

In  our  first  paper  we  sketched  briefly  the  history  of  the  Dominion  of  the 
Bea,  as  claimed  by  many  nations,  and  in  connection  with  that  subject,  we 
gave  also  the  opinions  of  the  ablest  jurisconsults,  that  such  claims  were  con- 
trary to  the  law  of  nature  and  nations,  and  set  at  defiance  the  clearest  prin- 
ciples of  justice  and  right  We  then  spoke  briefly  of  the  right  of  fishing  in 
G^'s  expansive  seas  and  oceans,  and,  agreeable  to  the  intentions  there  ex- 
pressed, and  which  prompted  us  to  pen  the  article,  we  propose  to  devote 
this  paper  to  the  subject  of  the  Fisheries,  not  limiting  it  merely  to  our  own 
fisheries,  but  briefly  noticing  those  of  every  nation  of  whom  we  have  any 
knowledge,  as  regards  this  important  branch  of  Commerce.  Though,  in 
point  of  interest  our  own  may  seem  to  demand  the  first  notice,  yet  we  deem 
It  necessary  to  a thorough  understanding  of  them,  that  we  speak  first  of 
those  earliest  planted,  so  that  we  may  compare  their  fruit  with  that  which 
has  been  borne  by  those  that  were  later  sown.  Though  the  Norwegians 
very  early  in  their  history  commenced  the  whale  fishery,  still  the  Biscayans 
of  France  were  the  first  people  that  pursued  it  systematically,  prosecuting  it 
with  great  vigor  during  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries. 
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As  early  as  the  beginniDsr  of  the  seventeenth  century,  England  and  Hol- 
land began  this  trade,  and  by  the  middle  of  it  were  extensively  engaged  in 
it  The  Dutch  reached  their  maximum  in  1680,  and  the  English  in  1688. 
England  and  Holland  encouraged  their  subjects  in  this  dangerous  trade,  by 
what  wo  may  rightly  call  exorbitant  bounties,*  and  yet,  despite  this  care 
and  regard,  the  one  is  entirely  extinct,  and  the  other  bids  fair  soon  to  disap- 
pear. But  as  figures  are  deemed  better  demonstrations  of  fact  than  asser- 
tions, we  give  below  certain  tables,  showing  the  amount  and  fluctuation  of 
this  trade,  and  in  it  we  shall  at  the  same  time  anticipate  our  notice  of  our 
own  fisheries,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  enterprise  and  perseverance  of 
the  American  whalemen,  as  compared  with  those  of  other  countries.  The 
table  below  is  taken  from  Jeflerson's  Report  to  Congress  in  1791,  upon  the 
subject  of  the  American  Fisheries. 


Holland.  Bng'nd.  I 

Holland.  £nff*nd. 

Year. 

Bhipa. 

Sbipa. 

Year. 

mupa. 

Shipa. 

1613 

2 

1782 

176 

21 

1616 

4 

1767 

66 

1663 

1766 

88 

1688  

140 

1776 

»6 

no* 

207 

1788 

276 

17*6 

12 

In  1715,  the  Americans  began  on  their  own  coast;  in  1731,  they  had 
1,300  tons;  in  1766,  150  ships;  in  1775,  309  ships;  in  1788,  128  ships. 
In  1670,  Hamburg  had  350  ships;  in  1731,  79  ships.  In  1775,  Denmark 
and  Sweden  had  129  ships.  In  1788,  France  had  17  ships,  and  8,720 
tons. 

The  above  table  can  be  relied  on  as  authentic,  except  the  number  of  Eng- 
lish in  1725  and  the  three  succeeding  periods,  all  which  are  undoubtedly 
too  low,  as  the  reader  may  see  on  comparing  them  with  Macgregor’s  and 
McCulloch^s  statements  of  the  condition  of  the  English  whale  fishery  from 
1710  to  1789. 

In  this  connection  we  will  remark,  that  the  whale  fisheries  of  Hamburg, 
Holland,  Sweden,  and  Denmark  are  now  extinct,  and  those  of  France  only 
kept  in  existence  by  government  bounties. 

We  will  now  give  a tabular  view  of  the  whale  fishery  of  England,  (inclu- 
ding (Northern  and  Southern,)  as  given  by  her  able  statist. 


SOCTHEBN  WBALl  F18BXET. 


Shlpaai 

Average 

Average 

Sbipa  at 

Average  Average 

Yaank 

sea. 

per  year. 

tonnage. 

Yeara. 

aea. 

per  year,  tonnage. 

1800-8 

618 

77 

242 

1888-88.... 

466 

98 

1808-18 

264 

61 

800 

1888-43 

869 

7* 

1813-18.... 

276 

66 

... 

1848 

50 

60 

1818-23 

681 

116 

840 

1844 

47 

47 

1823-28.... 

461 

90 

. . • 

1846 

44 

44 

1828-88.... 

498 

98 

860 

1862 

7 

* • ... 

* ThebonoUespaidbydUliBrentaAUoiiiAiTaiioiisUBMt,  w«rea8ronow•:~ 

In  1673  England  paid  Sahillinga  bounty  on  a ion  of  oil. 

In  1733  **  30  **  on  tbomoaKarementorthe  ahlp. 

In  1840  **  30  M **  on  tonnage,  and  exempUon  from  impreaament 

Inl745  “ 40  “ “ *•  ••  “ 

In  1785  **  XIO  6a.  per  man. 

lni7ao  FranoQ  paid  $10  bomUy  par  ton,  and  la  ITSS,  $416  90  per  mam— Je9waoB>  t 
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NORTHXRN  WHALE  FISHERY. 

Year. 

Bhipe  at  eea. 

Tons. 

Year. 

Bhipe  at  sea. 

1680 

140 

1829 

89 

1701 

207 

1839 

41 

1789 

46,699 

1843 

24 

1799 

67 

19,366 

! 1844 

, , 

82 

1819 

45,098 

! 1846 

. . 

84 

The  whale  fishery  of  France  is  too  insigni6cant  to  notice,  and  England,  as 
compared  with  the  United  States,  sliows  the  following  result; — England,  in 
1775,  109  ships;  in  1845,  78  ships.  United  States,  in  1775,  304  ships, 
27,840  tons  ; in  1845,  691  ships,  191,902  tons. 

Of  the  78  ships  thus  credited  to  England,  21  are  from  Australia,  6 from 
St  John,  and  1 from  Halifax,  thus,  in  reality,  leaving  England  but  50  ships, 
though,  to  sustain  this  fishery  she  has,  since  1750,  paid  bounties  to  the 
amount  of  £2,500,000  or  ^12,400,000. 

With  these  statistics  of  the  whale  fishery  of  other  countries,  (choosing  to 
speak  of  the  American  whale  fishery  in  connection  with  its  other  fisheries,) 
we  will  take  our  leave  of  them,  and  next  examine  for  a moment  their  cod 
fisheries,  briefly  remarking,  in  regard  to  their  origin,  that  upon  the  discovery 
of  Newfoundland  in  1497,  the  immense  quantities  of  fish  there  soon  attract 
ed  the  attention  of  all  maritime  powers;  and  as  early  as  1517  mention  is 
made  of  two  English  ships  visiting  these  grounds  for  the  purpose  of  fishing. 
In  1556  the  French  were  extensively  engaged  in  this  trade;  Spain  had 
100  ships,  Portugal  50,  and  England  only  15.  In  1615  England  had  250, 
and  the  French,  Biscayans,  and  Portuguese,  400.*  In  1626  the  French 
possessed  themselves  of  the  fishing  ground,  and  England  found  it  necessary 
to  send  out  her  fishermen  under  convoy,  and  some  of  the  fishing  vessels 
themselves  carried  20  guns  and  100  men.  In  the  various  wars  that  after- 
ward took  place  between  England  and  France,  the  fisheries  were  regarded 
as  of  the  first  importance ; and  when  France  ceded  her  American  colonies 
she  retained  her  privilege  of  fishing,  which  was  guarantied  by  all  her 
treaties  with  England  from  1748  to  1814,  so  that  to-day  she  possesses  the 
isles  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon,  and  can,  if  she  chooses,  command  the  en- 
trance of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

Below  we  give  the  statistics  of  France  and  England’s  cod  fisheries,  inclu- 
ding those  of  their  colonies.  For  the  purpose  of  comparison  we  again  an- 
ticipate our  notice  of  the  United  States  cod  fishery. 


France. — 

Enffland. 

Year. 

Shipa. 

Todb. 

Qnintala. 

Ships. 

1617 

1 

1678 

100 

15 

1616 

200 

260 

1786 

400 

1744 

664 

1766 

488,790 

897 

1774 

864,406 

408 

1789 

63,800 

204,950 

402 

1828 

184 

16,268 

1827 

887 

44,868 

1831 

802 

85,180 

1842 

488 

60,964 

1848 

628 

64,884 

1844 

468 

66,902 

1846 

466 

68,441 

1846 

472 

61,986 

1862 

69,000 

• • • 

U.  States. 
Tuns. 


26,000 


60,917 


102,669 


* Bm  PBrkliiret*li  Letter  to  Beklnyi  in  1587,  Am.  State  Papera,  and  Pitkin. 
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In  1763  Spain  ceded  to  Britain  the  right  to  fish  at  Newfoundland. 

We  have  made  no  mention  of  the  herring  fisheries  of  France,  England, 
and  Hollai^d,  owing  to  lack  of  any  recent  information.  (See,  on  this  point, 
McCulloch’s  Com.  Diet  and  Statistics  de  la  France,  (1804,)  vol.  i.  pp. 
332-82.) 

We  have  based  our  last  data  as  to  France’s  cod  fishery  on  the  re^port  of 
Ae  Minister  of  Commerce,  as  given  by  Hunt’s  Merchants’  Magazine ; and 
in  concluding  this  notice  of  her  fisheries  we  would  remark,  that  they  are 
sustained  by  government  grants,  and  not  by  their  own  remunerative  profit 
We  will  now  look  at  the  North  American  fisheries  of  Great  Britain. 


iriWrOUNDLAND  (all  nSBZBIES.) 


Year. 

1828 

Sbipe. 

250 

Quintal!. 

Value. 

£136,000 

Year. 

1832.. .. 

Sbipa. 

Quintals. 

Valoe. 

£616,478 

788,684 

889,280 

800,000 

1721 

121 

1888.... 

724,616 

986,2C2 

1,176,167 

1760 

1775 

1814 

800, dw 

769,887 

829,480 

600,000 

1848.. .. 

1851.. .. 

. 

MOVA 

SCOTIA. 

* 

Year. 

1805 

Quintals. 
Dry  flab. 
81,191 
152,898 
160,640 
282,245 
427,140 
484,309 

Barrel!. 

Pickled. 

48,299 

40,206 

87,154 

47,617 

84,808 

94,855 

Boxes. 

11,612 

6,000 

8,841 

Yaliw. 

1817 

1888 

1838 

1887 

1838 

..... 

£127,456 

186,988 

181,081 

1839 

288,()76 

600,000 

864,000 

1840* 

1861t 



327,026 

196,484 

100,000 

161,000 

27,766 

MXW  BBI7K8W10K. 

18S!. 

£88,291 

isn. 

£81,288 

1814. 

£61,166 

I8S7. 

£66,827 

1841. 

£90,000 

LABEADOE. 

1814.  1811. 

£45,000  £802,000 


Some  writers  estimate  the  value  of  England’s  N.  A.  colonies  fisheries  at 
£2,000,000  per  annum. 

In  closing  this  notice  of  the  fisheries  of  Great  Britain  and  France,  we 
deem  it  proper  to  remark  that  Norway ,J  also,  has  a fishery  second  to  none 
in  amount;  and  that  in  1844  it  yielded  500,000  tons  of  cod,  halibut,  Ac., 
and  20,000  barrels  of  oil.  The  wealth  of  Finmark  depends  entirely  upon 
these  fisheries,  and  never  fails,  the  revenue  exceeding  the  expenditure  by 
$2,000,000.  Russia  is  supplied  with  fish  mostly  by  this  nation,  while  Eng- 
land sends  most  of  hers  to  Portugal  and  Spain ; and  France,  to  Sardinia 
and  her  own  colonial  dependencies. 

The  connection  of  the  New  England  colonies  with  these  fisheries  dates 
from  the  earliest  period  of  their  settlement;  and,  in  fact,  as  early  as  1606, 

* Official.  Sbipa,  812;  tonoaga,  43,333;  men,  8,773;  ralae  of  flab,  (exeepi  dry  and  talmonO 
X935,(J24. 

t Merebantfl’ Mamixine. 

i Com.  Tariff  and  Keg.  of  tbe  State#  of  Europe,  laid  before  Parliament  1844,  (Part  18l) 
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Sir  John  Popham  was  encouraged  to  attempt  a settlement,  by  the  abund- 
ance of  fish  upon  our  shores.*  Popham’s  intentions  so  encouraged  those 
to  whom  he  made  them  known,  that  in  1614  an  expedition  was  fitted  out 
from  London  for  the  purpose  of  fishing;  and  in  1616,  4 ships  sailed  from 
Plymouth,  and  2 from  London,  to  engage  in  this  trade.  Immediately  upon 
the  settlement  of  our  forefathers  at  Plymouth  they  began  this  hardy  occu- 
pation. And  Holmes,  in  his  Annals  of  New  England,  tells  us  that  in  1621 
we  had  10 ships;  1622,35;  1623,40;  and  in  1624,  50  ships  in  this  one 
branch  of  trade.  In  “ A Brief  Relation  of  the  Discovery  of  New  England,” 
(London,  1622,)  we  learn  that  thus  early  ships  were  dispatched  for  the  fish- 
ery; and  in  Mount’s  Relation,  (1622,)  we  learn  that  the  colonists  then  had 
30  sail  engaged  in  fishing  and  trade.f  In  describing  to  their  friends  in 
England  the  delight  of  the  country,  they  say  : “ And,  therefore,  as  touch- 
ing the  third  happiness,  the  sea,  there  needs  no  other  or  greater  commenda- 
tion than  the  benefit  of  fishing,  assured  unto  us  by  common  experience.” 

They  thus  early  looked  upon  the  fisheries  as  of  the  greatest  value.  And, 
in  a final  description  of  their  situation,  they  say:  “ We  are  settled  for  the 
fishing  business  and  other  trade.”  In  E.  Winslow’s  Relation,  (1624,)  the 
fisheries  still  constituted  the  charm  of  the  colony,  and  from  this  date  they 
became  the  object  of  the  most  tender  care  and  solicitude.  In  the  charter 
of  1628  the  liberty  of  fishing  was  guarantied  to  the  colonies;  and,  for  its 
&rther  encouragement,  it  was  enacted,  in  1639,  that  all  vessels  and  their 
tackle,  engaged  in  this  trade,  should  be  exempt  from  taxation  for  seven 
years. J So  important  was  it  deemed  that  the  quality  of  the  fish  should  not 
bring  dishonor  on  the  colony,  that  the  colonial  legislature,  in  1646,  ap- 
pointed inspectors;  and  to  insure  the  undiminished  supply  of  the  finny 
tribe,  it  was  enacted,  in  1660,  that  no  fish  should  be  taken  during  spawning 
time,  and  that  every  barrel  of  mackerel  put  up  in  the  month  of  July  should 
be  liable  to  a fine  of  10s.  A little  later,  it  was  discovered  that  the  salt  used 
in  packing  destroyed  the  merchantable  character  of  the  fish,  and  in  1668 
the  colony  decreed : “ Whereas,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  the  trade  of  fishing 
hath  been  advantageous  to  this  country,  which  is  like  to  be  much  impaired 
by  the  use  of  Tortugas  salt,  which  leaves  spots  upon  the  fish,  no  fish  salted 
with  it  shall  be  called  merchantable  fish.”§ 

This  care  and  jealousy  of  its  honor  is  marked  by  many  other  enactments, 
regarding  inspection,  season  of  catching,  (he, : and  its  value  to  the  col  mies 
can  be  judged  of,  only  by  their  tenacity  in  insisting  upon,  in  every  charter, 
the  regranting  of  the  fisheries.  In  the  charter  of  William  and  Mary, 
granted  in  1691,  it  is  thus  expressed : And,  farther,  our  express  will  and 
pleasure  is,  and  we  do  by  these  presents  for  us,  our  heirs,  and  successors, 
ordain  and  appoint  that  these,  our  letters  patent,  shall  not  in  any  manner* 
enure,  or  be  taken  to  abridge,  bar,  or  hinder  any  of  our  loving  subjects 
whatsoever  to  use  and  exercise  the  trade  of  fishing  upon  the  coast  of  New 
England,  but  that  they  and  every  of  them  shall  have  full  power  and  liberty 
to  continue  and  use  their  said  trade  of  fishing  upon  the  said  coast,  and  in 
any  of  the  seas  thereunto  adjoining,  or  any  arms  of  the  said  seas  or  salt- 
water river  where  they  have  b^n  wont  to  fish,  (he.)  Under  such  grants  as 


* Cbalmer. 

t See  Maas.  Hist.  Col.,  rol.  Tli„  3d  series,  90, 69, 101, 103. 

1 Ancient  Cbarter, Colony, and  Province  Lana,  718^ 

I General  Laws  and  Liberties  of  tbe  Maas.  Colony,  52, 54. 

I Charter  of  William  and  Mary  to  tbe  inbabltanta  of  the  Province  of  MnBsacbnBctts,It.  E.  Ba^ 
Harris,  Printer,  Boaton,  1603. 
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these  the  coIomeB  pursued  their  fisheries,  and  in  1698  we  find  tliem  peti- 
tioning parliament  against  the  money  bill  of  William  and  Mary,  because  it 
continued  the  duty  on  colonial  fish  in  order  to  protect  those  of  the  mother 
country.*  This  petition  was  of  course  rejected,  for  even  at  that  early  day 
England  had  had  forebodings  that  American  enterprise  and  perseverance 
would  drive  her  (as  it  has  done)  from  the  fisheries. 

Of  what  intervened  between  this  period  and  the  Revolution  little  need  be 
said,  as  the  following  estimate  of  the  value  and  quantity  of  fish  taken  by 
Massachusetts  alone,  in  1765,  will  tell  its  own  story  ; — Vessels  engjiged  iu 
the  cod  fishery,  300;  whale,  180:  mackerel,  90.  Value  of  cod  fishery, 
$366,796;  mackerel,  $310,893;  total  of  all,  including  whale  fishery, 
$1  ,214,830.  In  1775,  parliament  passed  the  famous  act  driving  us  from 
the  fisheries,  where  we  had  plied  our  labors,  and  in  which,  at  this  time,  we 
had  engaged  in  the  cod  fishery  665  vessels,  taking  350  quintals  of  fish, 
valued  gt  $l,071,000.f  It  was  on  the  passage  of  this  bill  that  Burke  ut- 
tered that  glowing  eulogy  upon  American  fishermen,  that  will  live  so  long 
as  a single  tongue  can  speak  the  language,  and  which,  after  the  lapse  of  78 
years,  possesses  power  enough  to  strengthen  every  American  heart  in  de- 
fense of  them  and  their  rights: As  to  the  wealth  which  the  colonies  have 
drawn  from  the  sea  by  their  fisheries,  you  had  all  that  matter  rehearsed  at 

Jour  bar.  No  sea  (continued  he)  but  what  is  vexed  by  their  fisheries. 

Neither  the  perseverance  of  Holland,  nor  the  activity  of  the  French,  nor  the 
dexterous  and  firm  sagacity  of  the  English  enterprise,  ever  carried  this  most 
perilous  mode  of  hardy  industry  to  the  extent  which  it  had  been  carried  by 
this  recent  people.”J 

In  the  course  of  the  passage  of  this  bill  the  following  occurrences  seem 
worthy  of  note.  February  28,  1775,  a petition  from  Deal,  (from  which 
place  and  Portsmouth  there  sailed  400  vessels  for  Newfoundland,  the  ton- 
nage of  which  amounted  to  30,000,  beside  20,000  in  shallops,  and  employ- 
ing 20,000  men,  raising  3,000  fresh  seamen  every  year,  and  catching  fish 
to  the  value  of  £500,000,)  that  the  bill  prohibiting  fishing  might  pass,  and 
stating  that  the  value  of  the  fishery  carried  on  by  residents  in  the  mother 
country  amounted  to  the  sum  given  above.  The  Quakers  opposed  it,  and 
cited  Nantucket,  as  containing  5,000  inhabitants,  nine  tenths  Quakers,  and 
engaged  entirely  in  the  fishery.  David  Barclay  hoped  the  clause  as  to  the 
fisheries  would  bo  stricken  out,  as,  if  it  was  not,  the  colonies  could  not  pay 
their  debts.  Burke  spoke  in  behalf  of  the  colonies,  while  Lord  Clare  quo- 
ted from  a writer  (approvingly)  the  remark,  that,  “ restrain  their  trade,  and 
take  away  their  fisheries,  and  you  will  soon  bring  them  to  their  senses.*' 
Seth  Jenkins  gave  bis  evidence  that  Nantucket  had  140  vessels,  and  of  this 
number  132  were  engaged  in  the  fisheries,  producing  £330,000.  Others 
remarked,  that  New  England  fisheries  increased  and  the  mother  country's 
decreased,  and  hence  desired  this  bill  to  pass,  to  crush  them  if  possiblei  al- 
leging, also,  that  by  the  fisheries  they  carried  on  an  illegal  trade  with  the 
French .§  SufiSce  it  to  say,  that  the  petitioners  for  the  bill  succeeded  in 
their  purpose,  and  the  colonists  were  driven  from  the  fisheries,  that  for  near 
a century  and  a half  had  enriched  their  state  and  given  employment  to 
thousands  of  its  citizens. 

* Chalmer’s  Revolt  of  the  Colonlee,  229. 
t American  State  Papery  vol.  vU.,  p.  15. 

^ Burke’s  Works,  vol.  il.,  45, 46. 

I Parliamentary  History,  vol.  xvlll.,  1774-1777. 
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Though  the  68heries  were,  as  a iriatter  of  course,  destroyed  by  the  war, 
still,  as  early  as  May,  1778,  Congress,  through  the  importunity  of  the  east- 
ern members,  took  up  the  consideration  of  the  question,  whether  the  right 
of  fishing  should  be  an  ultimatum  in  the  treaty  of  peace  that  might  be  made 
with  the  mother  country.  Without  tiring  the  reader  with  a repetition  of 
motions,  made  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  fisheries,  even  at  the  risk  of 
continuing  the  war,  and  counter  motions,  making  their  possession  depend  on 
accident  and  contingencies,  we  will  at  once  remark,  that  their  positive  con- 
cession from  the  mother  country,  as  an  ultimatum  of  peace,  was  not  efltect- 
ed  till  October,  1789.*  The  thought  may  have  suggested  itself  to  the 
reader,  as  to  the  cause  of  this  delay  and  long-continued  debate,  as  regarded 
the  nec^ity  of  their  preservation,  and  we  intend  to  give  the  reason,  at  the 
risk  of  introducing  what  some  may  consider  a controversial  question.  Pre- 
ferring the  language  of  the  men  of  those  days  to  that  of  our  own,  we  shall 
quote  from  the  Virginia  Debate,  upon  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  iu 
1789.  Mr.  Monroe,  in  the  course  of  these  debates,  said : “The  northern 
States  were  willing  to  yield  up  the  Mississippi  to  Spain,  in  order  to  prevent 
an  augmentation  of  Southern  power  and  influence.  Mr.  Grayson  said,  “ It 
is  well  known  that  the  Newfoundland  Fisheries  and  the  Mississippi  are  bal- 
ances for  one  another,  that  the  possea^^ion  of  one  tends  to  the  preservation 
This  accounts  for  Eastern  policy.  They  thought,  that  if  the 
Missi^ippi  was  given  up,  the  Southern  States  would  give  up  the  right  of 
the  fisheries,  on  which  their  very  existence  depended,  and  that  while  their 
preservation  depended  on  the  success  of  the  war,  they  were  for  keeping  the 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi.”  Mr.  Madison  remarked,  “ I do  suppose  that 
the  fisheries  had  its  influence  on  those  States.  No  doubt  it  was  the  case. 
For  that  and  other  reasons  they  still  continue  against  the  alienation,  for  it 
might  lessen  the  security  of  retaining  the  fisheries.”  Patrick  Henry  re- 
marked, “ that  after  obtaining  the  fisheries  we  were  willing  to  cede  the  Mis- 
sissippi to  Sf)ain.” 

By  these  quotations  the  reader  can  see  that  the  South  would  not  consent 
to  make  the  fisheries  an  ultimatum,  unless  the  Nuith  would  give  them  the 
opportunity  of  extensiou,  by  demanding  of  Spain  the  navigation  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  to  this  the  North  conceded,  and  thus  escaped  one  danger  that 
threatened  the  fisheries.  But  another  was  still  in  store  for  them;  for 
Prance,  like  England,  had  suffered  by  our  competition  with  her  in  this 
branch  of  trade,  and  desired  to  drive  qs  from  them,  and  the  intercepted  let- 
ter of  Maraboisf  plainly  showed  that  our  ally  was  endeavoring  to  deprive 
us  of  them,  and  was  encouraged  in  this  purpose  by  his  mini>ter  here. 

We  miglit,  very  properly,  introduce  here  a part  of  Marabois’  letter,  but 
will  only  remark,  that  in  it  he  tells  the  king  that  Samuel  Adams  is  stirring 
up  the  Ea-^tern  States  to  continue  the  war  unless  the  fisheries  are  ceded,  and 
savs  that  the  prevailing  toast  in  Massachusetts  was,  “No  j)eace  without  the 
fisheries.”  He  advises  the  king  to  express  his  surprise  tliat  we  should  lay 
any  claim  to  them,  and  to  promise  us  some  other  fishery  in  case  w’e  would 
relinquish  our  claim  on  those  of  Newfoundland.  This  letter  produced  great 
indignation ; but,  aft^r  all,  the  States  were  more  to  blame  than  the  envoy, 
for,  upon  every  occasion  of  addressing  the  king,  they  had  expatiated  largely 
on  the  value  of  the  fisheries ; and  in  their  instructions  to  Franklin,  and  their 


• The  Secret  Journal  of  Foreign  A (bin,  1T76-1781. 
t See  Piikln^a  Civil  Uiau  U.  6.  App. 
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plan  for  the  reduction  of  Canada,  (No.  4,)  the  fisheries  and  their  value  were 
the  great  inducement  held  out  to  the  king  to  embark  with  us  in  a war 
against  England.  But  this  danger  we  also  escaped,  and  the  next  difficulty 
was  to  wring  their  concession  from  England.  Of  the  eloquence  of  the  elder 
Adams  upon  this  occasion,  all  are  too  familiar  for  us  to  think  of  copying 
here  his  remarks,  so  we  close  this  notice  of  the  dangers  that  surround  the 
fisheries  by  remarking,  that  the  treaty  of  peace,  in  1783,  gave  us  the  “ right 
to  fish  on  the  Grand  Banks  and  in  the  sea,  and  the  liberty,  on  the  shore, 
and  in  all  bays,  creeks,  and  harbors.”  This  treaty  has  since  been  superse- 
ded by  the  convention  of  1818,  and  before  discussing  the  point,  as  to 
whether  this  grant  was  perpetual  or  temporary  in  its  character,  we  propose 
to  give  certain  statistics  of  all  our  fisheries,  remarking,  in  this  place,  that 
our  whale  fisheries  commenced  from  the  shore  in  1713,  and  soon  extended 
to  the  sea,  and  that  immediately  on  the  close  of  the  war,  in  1783,  35  li- 
censes were  asked  for  by  Nantucket  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  this  trade, 
and  its  success  from  that  date  can  be  judged  of  by  the  statistics  we  give. 


TONNAOX  XNOAOXD  IM  THX  nSBXaiXS. 


Whale. 

Cod. 

MaekereL 

Whale. 

Cod. 

MaekereL 

Yesr. 

Tons. 

Tone. 

Tons.  Year. 

Tone. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1731.... 

1,800 

. « • • 

....  1837 .... 

129,136 

86,661 

46,810 

1776.... 

27,040 



....  1888.... 

124,869 

70,064 

66,649 

1793-99. 

11,632 

* t ^ * 

1889 

182,286 

72,268 

85,988 

1799-1804 

6,702 

....  1840.... 

186,926 

76,086 

28,269 

1804-9. 

8,681 

• • • • 

1841.... 

167.408 

66,661 

11,821 

1809-U. 

2,697 

• • a • 

1842 

161,990 

64,804 

16,096 

1814-19. 

27,438 



....  1 843 .... 

162.618 

61,224 

11,776 

1819-24. 

189,913 

• • • • 

1844 

168,614 

86.224 

16.170 

1824-29. 

211,489 

• • • • 

1846.... 

190.892 

69,829 

21,418 

1829 

67,284 

• « • • 

1846.... 

187.419 

72,616 

86,462 

1830 

89,703 

61.644 

85,973  1847 

198,868 

70.117 

81,461 

1831  ... 

82,797 

60,977 

46,210  1848 

192,618 

82.661 

43,668 

1882.... 

78,246 

64,027 

47,247  1849  ... 

180,186 

42,970 

78,863 

1838 

101,636 

62,720 

48,726  1860 

146.016 

86.646 

68,101 

1834.... 

108,424 

66,408 

61,082  1861.... 

181,644 

87.476 

60,689 

1836.... 

97,640 

72,874 

64,448  1862.... 

198,797 

102,669 

72,640 

1886 

146,268 

68,807 

64,426 

TONNAOl 

XNOAOXD  IN  THX  COD 

F18HEXT. 

Year. 

Enrolled, 

, Lloented.  Year. 

Enrolled. 

Licensed. 

1766 

26,000 

1808-18. 

162,140 

42,668 

1793-8... 

148,101 

87,266  1818-18. 

139,498 

28,041 

1798-1808. 

146,788 

87,041  1818-28. 

294,196 

1808-8..., 

246,026 

48,744  1828-80. 

540,820 

YALUX  or  nSH  KXPOBTXD. 

Year. 

Dry  6th. 

Pickled.  Year. 

Dry  fkh. 

Pickled. 

1790-1808 

....  $14,600,000 

1846.... 

699,669 

280.496 

1803-13.. 

....  14,136.000 

$8,261,000  1847 

669,629 

186,221 

1818-23.. 

8 341  608 

2 672  108  1848.... 

609,482 

109,316 

1828-88. . 

7 .326  437 

2*606  172  1849.... 

419,092 

'98,086 

1888-48.. 

6,639^674 

i;958J46  1860 

866.349 

91,446 

1848 

881,176 

116.042  1861 

867,729 

116,932 

1844 

699,836 

197,179  1862 

864,127 

98,888 

1846 

.... 

803,863 

208,614 

Exported  to  HayU . 

$162,078  1 Exported  to  Butch  Co.  W.  Indies  $23,547 

M 

GuLa.  • 

88,222  “ 

West  Indies. 

40,992 
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VALDE  OF  THl 

: EXPOETS  OF 

THE  PRODfTOB  OF  THE  SEA. 

Tear. 

Value. 

Year, 

Value. 

1808-8 

$14,869,000 

6,371.000 

4,406,(»00 

9,845,777 

7,912.999 

9,684.360 

2,402,469 

1841 

$2,846,851 

2,828.010 

1808-13 

1842 

1813-18 

1848 

2,112.548 

8,850,501 

4,507,124 

1818-23 

1844 

1828-28 

1845 

1828-33 

1846 

8,456.898 

8,466.808 

1884 

1847 

1885 

2,071,498 

1848 

1,980.968 

1886 

2,174,524 

1849 

2,647.654 

1837 

2,666.058 

2,711.452 

1,917,969 

1850 

2,824,818 

8.294,691 

2,282,842 

1838 

1851 

1889  

1862 

1840 

8,198,370 

PRODUOnON  OF  THE  COD  FISHERY. 

Tmt. 

Qalntals. 

Value. 

1 Year. 

Quintals. 

Value. 

1781 

280.000 

$621,000 

1799 

854,276 

$866,207 

1766 

860,000 

1,801.000 

1840 

778,949 

2,821,847 

1775 

860,000 

1,071,000 

1860* 

1,100,000 

8,800,000 

OAPITAL  INVESTED  IN  THE  FISHERIES  IN 

1840. 

Maine 

$546,967 

Connecticut . , . , 

$1,801,640 

New  Hampshire. 
Massachusetts ... 

59,680 
11.725,8401 
1,077,157  1 

New  York 

949,000 

Rhode  Island.  . . 

1 Total  capital  of  States. . 

116,429,880 

Capital  invested  in  1852,  estimated  by  increase  of  tonnage,  via. : — Tonnage  engaged 
in  all  fisheries  in  1840,240,526;  1852,  869,012;  increase,  128,486.  Total  value, 
124,000,000. 


TOlTNAOa  or  TEB  DIFnaENT  STATES  EMPLOYED  IN  THE  FI8HEEIES  IN  1852. 


Wbale.  Cod.  Mackerel. 

Maine i 44,070  16,678 

New  Hampshire 1,428  855 

Massachusetts... 158,258  50,866  55,550 

Rhode  Island 7,470  827  489 

Connecticut 25,991  6,635  1,426 

New  York 1,261  7,076  


These  statistics  exhibit  some  facts  worthy  of  notice,  and  especially  that 
one  that  exhibits  such  an  increase  hi  tonnage  as  compared  with  1840.  By 
observation  it  will  be  seen  that  the  tonnage  engaged  in  mackereling  has 
doubled  since  1830,  that  of  the  whale  fishery  increased  fivefold,  and  that  of 
the  cod  fishery  more  than  half.  Or,  compared  with  1840  it  exhibits  an  ag- 
gregate increase  as  follows.  The  tonnage  employed  in  the  fisheries  in  1840 
was  240,526  tons,  and  in  1852  it  was  369,012  tons,  being  an  increase  of 
more  than  half,  or  128,485  tons. 

Our  exports  of  dry  and  pickled  fish  have  largely  decreased,  but  this  re- 
• suits  from  increased  home  consumption,  but  on  the  other  hand,  our  exports 
of  the  produce  of  the  sea  are  as  high  as  they  were  in  1833,  and  the  aggre- 
gate produce  of  which  for  the  last  twelve  years  has  been  $35,480,952. 

With  these  remarks  upon  the  statistical  tables  we  have  given,  we  proceed 
to  discuss,  what  ought  to  be  to  every  American  citizen  an  all-important 
question,  viz. ; by  what  title  do  we  hold  our  right  to  the  fisheries. 

To  discuss  this  point  understandingly  it  will  be  necessary  to  examine  the 


* Eftliiiuted  in  proportion  to  the  inereaM  of  tonnage  since  1840. 
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two  treaties  of  1783  and  1818,  and  as  the  negotiators  of  1818  have  been 
severely  censured  for  the  conventions  then  made,  we  propose  to  discuss  first 
the  character  of  the  treaty  of  1783.  In  the  first  place,  by  the  treaty  of 
1783  we  obtained  the  “ right”  to  take  fish  on  the  Grand  Bank,  and  on  all 
other  banks  ot  Newfoundland,  also  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  at  all 
other  places  in  the  sea  where  the  inhabitants  of  both  countries  use^l  at  any 
time  heretofore  to  fish,  and  then  it  gives  them  the  liberty''  to  take  fish  on 
such  part  of  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  as  British  fishermen  shall  use,  but 
not  to  cure  or  dry  the  same  on  the  island,  and  also  on  the  coasts,  bays,  and 
creeks,  of  all  other  of  his  Britannic  majesty’s  possessions  in  America.  Such 
is  the  general  language  of  the  treaty,  and  the  question  arises,  whether  it 
contained  a sure  and  fixed  guaranty  of  our  right  to  fisheries,  or  whether,  in 
case  of  war  or  mutual  misunderstanding,  the  stipulation  or  concession,  might 
not  be  withdrawn.  Men  of  the  ablest  character  have  argued  at  great  length 
this  very  important  question,  and  while  it  has  never  been  our  good  fortune 
to  see  the  arguments  of  those  who  contend  the  arrangement  was  temporary, 
still  we  have  read  very  carefully  the  opinions  of  those  who  contend  it  was  a 
right  in  perpetuity  and  not  in  limitation.  Though  John  Quincy  Adams,  in 
his  letters  upon  the  “Mississippi  and  the  Fisheries,”  brought  to  bear  upon 
this  subject  that  depth  of  learning  and  instructive  wisdom  which  were  so 
characteri>tic  of  him,  still  we  cannot  yield  to  his  opinion  that  this  third 
article  was  perpetual  in  its  character  and  irrevocable  in  its  grant,  but  on  the 
contrary  we  do  believe  that  this  treaty  and  that  article  carried  within  them- 
selves the  seeds  of  their  own  destruction  and  the  elements  of  a premature 
decay.  Our  reasons  for  this  opinion  are  these.  The  reader  will  notice  that 
the  word  “right”  is  used  in  this  treaty  when  speaking  of  our  taking  fish  ou 
the  banks  and  in  the  sea,  wnile  when  speaking  of  our  fishing  in  the  bay, 
creeks,  and  harbors,  the  word  “/i6:T/y”  is  substituted  for  “right.”  Adams 
asserted,  when  contending  for  the  indestructibility  of  this  article,  that  “lib- 
erty ” is  synonymous  with  “ right,”  and  to  support  his  assertion,  quotes 
from  Crabbe’s  English  .Synonymes,  where  that  erudite  scholar  sf)eak8  of 
natural  liberty  as  the  same  as  an  inalienable  right.  But  this  same  author, 
when  speaking  of  “liberty,”  as  regards  a concession,  defines  it  to  be  a 
“ a leave,  a license,  and  permission,”  and  on  the  other  hand  he  declares 
••right”  to  be  a thing  independent  of  human  laws  and  regulations,  or,  to 
use  the  language  of  Rutherford,  that  quality  in  a person  or  nation  that 
makes  it  just  to  do  an  action.  Webster  also  makes  the  same  distinction  be- 
tween “right”  and  “liberty,”  defining  the  first  to  be  a claim,  a just  demand 
and  liberty,  a license,  and  permission.  Of  this  last  character  is  the  permis- 
sion given  to  our  fishermen  by  the  treaty  of  1783,  for  from  the  very  nature 
of  the  grant,  we  could  not  have  demanded  as  a right  the  privilege  of  the 
shore  fishery,  when  every  writer  on  international  law  expressly  asserts  that 
every  nation  has  sole  and  exclusive  posseasion  a marine  league  from  the 
shore,  es|)ecially  as  regards  the  fisheries.  Therefore,  as  this  treaty  guaran- 
tied only  the  fisheries  of  the  open  seas  as  a “ right,”  those  that  were  merely 
permissive  in  their  character,  were  destroyed  by  the  war  of  1812. 

In  further  support  of  the  correctness  of  our  opinion  we  here  state  three 
reasons  for  supposing  that  the  grant  was  temporary,  not  perpetual.  And, 
first,  because  it  conceded  to  us  the  use  of  territory  to  which  we  had  no 
claim,  and  was  only  obtained  by  a combination  of  circumstances  against 
Great  Britain,  such  as  she  never  before  saw.  Second,  it  opened  the  way  for 
contraband  trade,  which  in  the  then  growing  state  of  ^e  colonies,  must 
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have  been  very  injurious  to  England’s  trade,  and  could  only  have  been 
granted  as  a temporary  privilege,  and  not  as  an  enduring  right.  Third,  it 
warred  with  the  dearest  interest  of  the  remaining  colonies  and  transported 
foreign  coinj)etitor8  to  their  own  soil  to  undermine  their  prosperity  and  their 
trade,  and  lastly  it  gave  to  us  the  means  of  fomenting  discord  in  her  re- 
maining colonial  settlements,  and  of  stirring  them  up  to  the  same  resistance 
that  had  resulted  in  making  us  independent  States. 

To  suppose  that  any  government  would  ever  have  conceded  such  privi- 
leges as  these  as  a right,  seems  to  us  an  absurdity,  and  we  cannot  see  how 
any  one  can  for  a moment  suppose  that  we  had  any  right  whatever  to  hsh 
from  and  on  the  shores  of  a neighboring  nation.  No  writer  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  international  law  ever  asserted  such  a principle,  and  we  dare  to  assert, 
that  no  government  possesses  the  right  to  concede  such  a privilege,  only  as 
a temporary  expedient  in  a perilous  time.  From  the  word  itself,  and  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  grant,  it  must  have  been  only  a temporary  concession. 
And  the  last  clause  of  the  treaty  j^stihes  this  opinion,  for  it  expressly  says, 
that  so  soon  as  certain  places  become  settled,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  us 
to  cure  fish  on  the  shore,  unless  we  made  a previous  agreement  with  the  in- 
habitants thereof,  llere  is  a plain  limitation,  not  of  a “ right,”  but  of  a 
“ liberty,”  dependent  only  on  the  will  of  a handful  of  people,  or  only  a single 
person,  for  the  treaty  says,  “ proprietors  ” or  possessors  ” of  the  ground 
shall  be  consulted  in  regard  to  the  continuance  of  this  liberty. 

To  conclude  this  point  as  regards  the  treaty  of  1783,  we  may  observe 
that,  like  all  treaties,  the  imperfect  rights  they  guaranty  become  extinct, 
when  the  circumstances  that  superinduced  them  no  longer  exist,  while  the 
natural  and  inalienable  rights  remain,  independent  of  any  treaty  or  conven- 
tion whatsoever.  Thus  the  natural  right  of  self-government  and  the  fish- 
eries in  the  open  sea  existed  after  the  war  of  1812,  while  the  imperfect  or 
permissive  right  of  the  shore  fishery  and  small  bays  and  harbors  became, 
from  necessity,  on  the  occurrence  of  war,  a subject  for  further  or  renewed 
negotiation.  Ilad  it  not  been  for  the  war  of  1 8 1 2,  we  doubt  not  but  Great 
Britain  would  have  insisted  on  a new  treaty,  for  she  possessed  three  ways  of 
procuring  one.  First,  by  centralized  colonization  in  such  places  as  were 
most  frequented  by  our  fishermen,  thus  annulling  the  privilege  of  drying 
and  curing,  etc.  Second,  the  allowing  the  contraband  trade,  till  it  had 
reached  such  an  extent  as  to  demand  some  new  stipulation  as  to  the  access 
of  our  fishermen  to  the  creeks,  bays,  and  shores,  and  lastly,  the  secret  fo- 
menting of  troubles  between  the  colonists  and  our  citizens,  so  that  by  this 
means  she  could  assert  her  inability  to  maintain  the  treaty  of  1783,  as  re- 
garded the  shore  fishery,  and  thus  demand  a new  convention,  to  remedy  the 
difficulties  she  herself  had  created. 

That  these  opinions  as  regards  the  treaty  of  1783  are  correct,  the  address 
of  the  merchants  of  St.  John,  presented  to  Admiral  Keats  in  1813,  amply 
prove,  for  they  expressly  ^pecify  and  complain  of  the  insolence  of  our  fisher- 
men, their  contraband  trade,  and  the  injury  they  did  to  their  Commerce. 
While  we  thus  frankly  express  our  opinion  of  this  treaty,  let  no  one  suppose 
that  we  are  not  conscious  of  what  we  gained  by  it,  for,  as  an  American  citi- 
zen, we  honor  and  revere  those  men  who  wrung  from  t e mistress  of  the 
seas  the  admission  of  our  right  to  fish  in  those  seas,  which  she  once  claimed 
as  property,  and  from  which  she  had  attempted  to  drive  us  by  parliamentary 
enactments,  and  we  say,  all  honor  to  them,  for  the  **  liberty  to  fish  in  the 
harbors  and  bays,  and  on  the  shores,  for  in  the  exercise  of  that  freedom,  we 
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laid  the  foundation  of  a naval  power  that  was  sufficiently  strong  to  combat 
successfully  the  very  power  that  granted  the  concession. 

With  these  remarks  upon  the  treaty  of  1783,  we  come  to  that  of  1818, 
which  gives  to  us  the  liberty  to  take  fifh  of  every  kind  on  that  part  of  the 
southern  coast  of  Newfoundland,  which  extends  from  Cape  Kay  to  the 
Rameau  Island,  on  the  western  and  northern  coast  of  Newfoundland  from 
the  said  Cape  Ray  to  the  Quirpon  Island,  and  also  on  the  coast,  bays, 
harbors,  and  creeks,  from  Mount  Jolly,  on  the  southern  coast  of  Labrador, 
to  and  through  the  Straits  of  Kellisle,  and  thence  northward,  indefinitely, 
along  the  coast,  without  infringing  on  the  rights  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company.  It  thus  gives  us  the  liberty  to  cure  and  dry  fish  in  any  of  the 
bays,  harbors,  and  creeks,  above  described,  but  in  case  it  becomes  settled, 
we  are  to  make  a previous  arrangement  with  the  proprietors  of  the  soil. 
Thus  far  the  stipulations  are  plain  and  indisputable,  but  the  two  following 
clauses  are  subject  of  dispute:  “And  the  United  States  hereby  renounce 
forever  any  liberty  heretofore  enjoyed  or  claimed  by  the  inhabitants  thereof, 
to  take,  dry,  or  cure  fish,  on  or  within  three  marine  miles  of  any  of  the 
coasts,  bays,  creeks,  or  harbors,  of  his  Britannic  majesty's  dominions  in 
America,  not  included  in  the  above  mentioned  limits ; provided,  however, 
that  the  American  fishermen  shall  be  allowed  to  enter  such  bays  or  harbors, 
for  the  purpose  of  shelter,  and  of  repairing  damages  therein,  of  purchasing 
wood  and  obtaining  water,  and  for  no  other  purpose  whatsoever.” 

Upon  this  last  clause  of  the  treaty  two  constructions  are  put,  and  in 
view  of  it  the  question  arises.  Which  interpretation  shall  prevail  ? — for  upon 
this  point  depends  the  right  of  American  citizens  to  fish  in  the  bays  of 
Chaleur  and  Fundy.  Though  but  some  thirty  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
treaty  was  executed,  still  it  is  so  curiously  worded  as  to  make  it  as  difficult 
of  solution,  i.  e.,  taking  the  words  merely,  as  though  it  had  stood  for  centu- 
ri^ ; and  in  consideration  of  this  fact,  we  will  look  first  at  the  rule  by  which 
such,  and  all  treaties,  are  to  be  interpreted. 

According  to  Vat^el,  (book  ii.,  cap.  17,)  a treaty  is  to  be  construed  as  fol- 
lows: 1.  The  terms  are  to  be  explained  according  to  common  usage;  we 
are  to  reject  everything  that  leads  to  an  absurdity,  and  interpret  it  from  the 
connection  and  relation  of  the  things  themselves,  and  the  reasons  of  the 
deed,  (mark  that  I)  and,  lastly,  we  are  to  consider  what  were  the  ideas  of 
those  who  drew  up  the  treaty,  and  interpret  it  accordingly. 

Let  us  now  apply  these  tests  to  this  convention  of  1818,  and  see  which 
government  is  right.  In  the  first  place,  the  causes  that  prodhced  the  con- 
vention of  1818  are  familiar  to  almost  every  American  citizen.  By  the 
singular  and  extensive  grants  made  to  us  by  the  mother  country  at  the 
close  of  the  revolutionary  war — which,  as  we  before  observed,  exceeded 
what  w’c  had  a right  to  demand  by  the  law  of  nature  and  nations — we  en- 
joyed a liberty  in  all  her  bays,  creeks,  and  harbors,  and  on  all  her  shores, 
the  same  as  when  we  were  her  colonial  dependencies.  In  the  exercise  of 
this  liberty  we  bad  driven  England  from  the  fisheries,  taken  the  lead  of  her 
remaining  colonies,  and,  in  addition  to  all,  we  bad  made  the  privilege  she 
had  conceded  to  us  a means  of  carrying  on  an  extensive  and  very  lucrative 
contraband  trade. 

The  extent  of  this  trade  is  briefly  alluded  to  by  Lloyd,  in  a letter  ad 
dressed  to  J.  Q.  Adams,  (then  Commissioner  at  Ghent,)  in  answer  to  certain 
inquiries  which  Adams  had  propounded  to  him ; while  the  places  in  which 
it  was  carried  on  are  strongly  set  forth  in  a memorial  addre^ed  to  Admiral 
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Keats  by  the  merchants  of  St.  John,  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  for  Eng- 
land in  1813.  That  it  was  to  us  a prohtable  trade,  all  admitted;  aud  no 
doubt  we  supplied  the  colonies,  to  a great  extent,  wiih  most  of  their  articles 
of  trade. 

Tliese  three  causes  combined,  viz.,  annihilation  of  England’s  cod  fishery, 
decline  of  her  colonial,  and  the  contraband  trade,  induced  Great  Britain,  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  last  war,  to  give  notice  that  she  considered  the  stipu- 
lations of  1783  at  an  end,  and  should  so  regard  it  when  dealing  with  our 
fishermen.  But  the  positive  instructions  to  our  Commissioner  at  (Bient  not 
to  touch  the  fisheries,  precluded  them  from  attempting  a settlement  of  the 
question ; but  the  decided  tone  of  the  Britbh  government,  finally  brought 
about  the  convention  which  produced  the  treaty  of  1818.  The  object  of  the 
convention  was  threefold.  1.  To  draw  the  dividing  line  between  what  we 
had  a claim  to  by  the  law  of  nature  and  nations  and  by  the  treaty  of  1783, 
2.  The  permanent  security  of  this  branch  of  Commerce  to  both  the  British 
colonies  and  the  United  States.  And,  lastly,  its  adjustment  upon  such  prin- 
ciples as  would  secure  the  rights  of  both  nations  without  detriment  to  either, 
and  destroy  forever  the  contraband  trade.  Proceeding  upon  these  three 
propositions,  the  American  Commissioners  made  the  following  concession, 
viz.,  the  right  of  the  shore  fishery  in  the  bays,  creeks,  and  harbors,  renounc- 
ing their  liberty  a league  from  the  shore,  and  also  from  the  mouths  of  the 
creeks,  harbors,  aijd  bays : and  upon  this  word  “ bay  ” lies  the  whole  ques- 
tion in  dispute,  and  to  it  we  must  apply  the  rule  of  interpretation  as  laid 
down  by  Vattel. 

This  word  “ bay  ” is  exceedingly  indefinite  when  standing  by  itself,  in 
any  place,  being  often  applied  to  large  bodies  of  water,  which  are,  in  fact, 
inland  seas — the  same  as  the  word  “gulf”  is  applied  to  bodies  of  water, 
the  Adriatic  Sea  being  called  the  “Gulf  of  Venice.”  We  must,  therefore, 
look  for  its  definition  in  what  precedes  or  follows  it,  and  then  we  can  easily 
determine  to  what  bodies  of  water  it  was  meant  to  apply.  And  again,  as  in 
the  language  of  Vattel,  the  treaty  must  be  interpreted  so  as  not  to  end  in 
an  absurdity,  but  be  taken  in  connection  with  and  in  relation  to  the  things 
themselves,  the  reasons  of  the  deed,  and  the  ideas  of  those  who  penned  the 
article. 

We  will  first  notice  the  effect  of  the  British  construction  of  this  article  as 
regards  the  word  “ bay.”  In  the  first  jilace,  it  would  exdud  our  fishermen 
from  the  bays  of  Chaleur,  Mechelmac,  and  Fundy ; from  which  bays  we 
catch  140,000  barrels  of  mackerel,  employing  600  vessels  and  5,000  men, 
thus  destroying,  at  one  sweep,  the  very  foundation  of  our  mercantile  marine. 
Second,  it  would  give  to  us  a right  of  entering,  for  certain  purposes,  bays — 
where  there  is  an  anchorage  ground — harbors,  and  creeks,  from  which  she 
could  not  drive  us  or  deny  us,  without  violating  the  law  of  nations,  even 
though  we  had  no  treaty  with  her ; for  by  that  law  alone  and  independent 
of  any  power,  any  vessel  in  distress  has  a right  to  take  shelter  and  repairs 
in  any  nation’s  ports. 

Now,  we  appeal  to  every  candid  reader  if  it  is  not  an  absurdity^  that 
three  enlightened  American  Commissioners  ever  made  such  a treaty  as  that  I 
and  does  not  such  an  interpretation  give  the  lie  to  a deed  that  was  meant 
to  confirm  and  ratify  a right,  and  not  undermine  and  destroy  it  ? 

The  American  interpretation  produces  the  following  results : 1.  Removes 
us  a league  from  the  shore  and  all  inland  anchorage,  bays,  creeks,  and  har- 
bors, only  in  certain  specified  cases  ; 2.  it  strikes  a death-blow  at  the  con- 
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traband  trade,  by  removing  us  ft'6na  the  ground  where  we  carHed  It  bu"; 
and,  lastly,  it  leaves  us,  as  before,  the  competitors  of  the  British  colonies  in 
the  open  bays  or  seas,  giving  them  the  advantage  of  that  shore  6shery, 
which  to  them  is  more  profitable  than  all  others  beside.  In  support  of  the 
American  interpretation,  we  give  the  following  facts;  and  first,  the  only 
points  ever  raised  by  the  British  colonists,  prior  to  the  convenUon  of  1818, 
was  our  right  to  fish  from  their  shores,  and  in  their  bays  that  were  anchor- 
age grounds.  In  proof  of  this  position,  we  have  the  address  of  the  mer- 
chants of  St  John,  before  alluded  to,  who  say  that  we  carried  on  the  con- 
traband trade  from  anchorage  ground ; next,  the  letter  of  Asheran,  British 
agent  for  New  Brunswick  at  London,  who,  writing  from  London  in  1817, 
says:  “The  Americans  are  excluded  (referring  to  the  draught  of  a treaty 
prepared  by  the  British  government)  from  the  shore  fishery  and  fishing  in 
our  harbors  as  formerly.”  Admiral  Milner,  in  his  instructions  given  to  the 
vessels  under  him  in  1817,  orders  the  seizure  of  such  vessels  only  as  are 
found  anchored  and  fishing  in  the  bays,  or  within  three  marine  miles  of  the 
shore.  The  circular  of  the  Governor  of  New  Brunswick,  dated  June  17, 
1817,  allows  only  the  seizure  of  foreign  vessels  at  anchor  in  their  bays, 
creeks,  and  harbors,  unless  by  stress  of  weather.  An  English  judge,  in  a 
decision  delivered  in  the  Court  of  Admiralty,  said  he  did  not  feel  willing  to 
extend  the  right  of  seizing  foreign  fishing  vessels,  only  in  the  creeks,  b^ys, 
and  harbors,  where  they  were  at  anchor.  Lastly,  neither  Lord  Bathurst 
nor  the  British  Commissioners  ever  raised  the  question  of  our  right  to  enter 
the  large  bays  or  open  seas,  and  for  thirty  years  the  right  remained  unques- 
tioned, thus  virtually  admitting  the  correctness  of  the  claim. 

Our  second  proof  of  the  justness  of  our  explanation  of  this  article  is,  that 
as  before  remarked,  by  the  law  of  nations,  any  vessel  in  distress  has  a right 
to  enter  any  country’s  ports  for  necessary  assistance  and  repairs,  and  that, 
too,  without  any  treaty  stipulation  whatever.  But  though  such  be  the  law, 
still  in  tills  treaty  we  see  it  provided  that  we  shall  have  the  liberty  of  enter- 
ing any  creek,  bay,  or  harbor,  for  the  purpose  of  shelter,  repairs,  watering, 
and  provisioning.  Now,  why  did  we  stipulate  for  this  privilege,  to  which 
we  had  a perfect  right  by  the  law  of  nature  and  nations  f Solely  and  alone 
because  we  had  formerly  exercised  and  claimed  the  right  to  fish  in  such 
bays,  creeks,  and  harl>ors,  and  in  so  doing,  carried  on  a contraband  trade 
with  the  inhabitants  of  the  land.  But  to  quiet  the  discontent  of  the  British 
colonies,  to  show  that  our  government  did  not  connive  at  smuggling  into 
the  British  provinces,  we  relinquished  all  right  whatever  to  enter  such 
places ; but,  lest  an  accident  might  result  in  a seizure,  we  designated  the 
precise  reasons  for  which  we  might  enter  those  places,  to  which  we  had  re- 
linquished our  early  claim  and  right. 

Now,  what  were  the  bays  to  which  we  relinquished  all  claim  and  right  f 
Simply  those  that,  in  the  language  of  the  “ proviso  ” of  the  treaty,  could 
give  us  anchorage  ground,  shelter,  repairs,  water,  and  provisions.  Could 
the  open  bays  of  Chaleur,  Fundy,  or  even  the  Gulf  of  St  Liwrence,  do 
this  ? No  one  will  assert  it;  but  it  must  be  evident  to  every  candid  mind, 
that  it  was  bays  leading  from  these  great  bodies  of  water  to  which  we  re- 
linquished our  right,  and  which  were  capable,  from  their  land-locked  posi- 
tion, shallowness,  and  having  villages  on  their  shores,  to  afford  shelter, 
anchorage,  repairs,  water,  and  provisions. 

And,  lastly,  the  colonial  government  of  the  colonies  themselves  have  re- 
linquished their  interpretation  of  the  word  “bay,”  and  asserted  the  right  of 
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the  mother  country  to  prohibit  us  from  fishing  within  a league  of  a line 
drawn  from  headland  to  headland  forming  such  bay.  For  our  own  part, 
we  would  ask  no  stronger  proof  of  the  correctness  of  the  American  inter- 
pretation of  this  convention  of  1818,  than  this  last  evasion  of  the  colonists; 
and  with  it,  we  close  our  remarks  on  the  treaty,  and  proceed  to  examine 
this  claim,  to  which  we  alluded  in  our  first  paper. 

The  colonists,  when  speaking  of  this  claim,  say  that  it  has  existed  from 
time  immemorial ; that  all  nations  have  admitted  it ; and,  lastly,  they  even 
asserted  that  the  very  words  were  in  the  treaty  itself.  Unhappily,  however, 
for  them,  the  words  are  not  there,  and  the  institution  of  the  “King’s  Cham- 
bers ” extends  only  from  1804.  At  that  time.  King  James  ordered  a sur- 
vey of  such  places  in  his  kingdom,  and  he  decreed  that  in  them  no  bellige- 
rents should  engage  in  battle.  But  we  learn  from  Sir  Lionel  Jenkins,  that 
this  decree  was  not  even  insisted  on ; but,  on  the  contrary,  so  often  was  it 
violated,  that  he  refused  to  condemn  a belligerent  ship  taken  in  a “ King’s 
Chamber.”  Thus  it  will  be  seen,  that  even  in  the  first  period  of  its  exist- 
ence, no  nation  admitted  the  immunity  of  them ; and,  more  than  all,  neither 
GroUus,  Vattel,  or  Brynkensback,  admits  the  sanctity  of  any  nation’s  terri- 
tory farther  than  cannon  shot  from  the  shore.  Therefore,  the  claim  is  of 
itself  an  arrogant  assumption,  and  is  based  upon  the  right  of  a nation  to 
make  property  out  of  the  sea.  It  is,  as  we  remarked  in  the  beginning,  the 
revival  of  England’s  old  claim  to  the  dominion  of  the  sea — a claim  that  sets 
at  defiance  every  law  of  nature  and  nations,  and  wars  against  the  common 
rights  of  mankind.  Thus,  in  both  cases  of  “ bays  ” and  “ headlands,”  jus- 
tice and  truth  defend  the  cause  of  the  American  fisherman,  and  forbid  the 
concession  of  even  the  shadow  of  a right. 

Having  looked  at  the  stipulations  of  the  convention  of  1818,  and  the 
various  interpretations  put  upon  it,  we  come  to  the  point  as  to  the  cause 
of  all  our  difficulty  on  the  fishery  qu^tion.  Two  reasons  have  been  as- 
signed in  explanation  of  it — one  is,  that  it  results  from  confiscating  the 
property  of  toe  Tories  of  the  revolution ; the  other,  that  it  flows  from  the 
lealousy  of  the  sister  colonies.  That  both  of  these  causes  have  entered 
largely  into  the  question,  we  would  not  deny ; but,  at  the  same  time,  we 
assert,  that  in  every  period  of  her  hbtory,  Great  Britain  has  attempted,  by 
threats  or  force,  to  destroy  the  fisheries  of  every  nation  whose  maritime 
prosperity  she  envied,  and  whose  mercantile  trade  she  wished  to  destroy. 
Let  us  cite  a few  examples  : — Holland,  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  possessed — according  to  Sir  William  Petty — more  than  one-half  of 
the  toj^age  of  the  world,  and  the  foundation  of  this  vast  mercantile  great- 
ness was  a herring  fishery,  employing  3,000  ships  and  50,000  men.  Eng- 
land attempted  to  destroy  this  fishery  by  demanding  a license ; but  not 
succeeding  in  this,  she  (in  1636)  attacked  by  force  her  fishing  busses,  and 
wrung  from  the  owners  of  them  £30,000.  In  1665,  she  demanded  of  Hol- 
land a tribute  for  tbe  right  of  fishing  in  the  British  channel  and  on  the 
coast  of  Scotland,  both  of  which  demands  Holland  refused  to  accede  to,  say- 
ing she  preferred  no  fishery  at  all  to  paying  a tribute. 

Spain  was  the  next  power  to  whom  she  turned  her  attention,  hoping,  and 
finally  succeeding  in  destroying,  Spain’s  fishery.  By  her  treaties  with  this 
power  in  1667-70,  she  procured  the  relinquishment  of  her  right  to  the 
fisheries  of  Newfoundland ; and  yet  the  relinquishment  was  not  so  clearly 
expressed  but  that  Spain  denied  it,  and  so  late  as  1712,  some  Spanish  fish- 
ermen visited  those  waters,  and  the  Marquis  de  Mantelon  presented  to  the 
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Bridsli  court  a memorial  setting  forth  the  claims  of  the  inhabitants  of  Guj- 
puscoa  to  fish  in  those  seas.  The  Board  of  Trade,  in  a letter  addressed  to 
Lord  Dartmouth,  denied  such  a right,  and  gave  orders  to  the  British  cruis- 
ers to  drive  them  from  the  ground.  To  make  this  prohibition  still  stronger, 
and  to  finally  settle  the  claim  of  Spain,  an  article  was  inserted  in  the  treaty 
of  1760  by  which  Spain,  in  direct  terms,  conceded  every  right  she  had  in 
the  fisheries  of  Newfoundland. 

The  case  of  France  we  have  before  spoken  of^  and  nothing  thus  far  but 
the  mighty  power  of  that  nation  and  its  hatred  of  England,  has  preserved 
those  fisheries,  which  they  deem  of  inestimable  value. 

We  now  come  to  her  conduct  towards  the  colonies,  before  colonial  jeal- 
ousy or  Tory  conhscation  had  induced  her  to  turn  her  attention  towards  us, 
for  the  purpose  of  depriving  us  of  our  fisheries.  Although  as  early  as  1635, 
the  government  refused  to  declare  in  favor  of  a free  fishery,  still  the  act  of 
1651  was  the  first  severe  blow  to  the  colonies,  especially  as  it  regarded  the 
article  of  fish,  for  by  it  no  colonial  fish  could  be  exported  from  the  mother 
country,  nor  could  the  colonies  legally  export  it  from  their  own  ports.  Yet 
in  defiance  of  this  act,  we  still  continued  our  trade : and  though  it  was  re- 
enacted in  1660,  still  we  set  at  defiance  its  provisions,  as  we  have  before 
shown  by  the  extract  from  “Jocelyn’s  Voyage,”  who  says,  that  in  1660,  we 
had  considerable  Commerce  with  Lisbon,  Marseilles,  and  many  other  parts 
in  southern  Europe.  In  addition  to  the  restrictions  of  this  bill,  a duty  was 
levied  on  all  colonial  fish  sent  to  England;  and  in  1705,  an  act  was  passed 
excluding  us  from  the  Newfoundland  fisheries.  And  thus,  down  to  the  act 
of  1775,  which  annihilated  ail  Commerce  and  trade  with  the  mother  coun- 
try, and  which  ordered  the  seizure  of  our  fishing  vessels,  it  will  be  seen  she 
endeavored  to  suppress  and  destroy  them,  for  by  their  success,  her  own  citi- 
nens  were  alarmed  for  the  continuance  of  the  fisheries  of  England ; and, 
more  than  all,  she  saw  in  them  the  foundation  of  a mighty  maritime  power, 
that  some  day  might  become,  as  it  has,  the  rival  of  the  mistress  of  the 
seas. 

And  this  fact  leads  us  to  the  consideration  of  the  value  of  the  fisheries-^ 
not  as  a capital,  not  as  a source  of  profit,  but  as  the  foundation  of  a nation’s 
mercantile  trade  ; and,  though  we  are  confident  that  we  cannot  present  any 
new  fact  as  regards  this  important  branch  of  trade,  still  the  reiteration  of  its 
value  cannot  amiss,  especially  when  our  fisheries  are  in  danger.  From  the 
time  when  Holland  ordered  public  prayers  for  her  “ great  and  small  fish- 
eries,” and  Raleigh  sought  to  awaken  the  jealousy  of  England  in  regard  to 
them ; from  the  time  when  Sir  William  Petty  defined  one  of  the  three 
sources  of  a nation’s  greatness  to  be  its  fisheries,  and  Postlethwaite  asserted 
that  by  them  France  had  risen  to  be  a naval  power  sufficiently  strong  to 
set  at  defiance  the  navies  of  England  and  Holland ; from  the  time  when 
Hamilton  urged  their  value  as  an  incentive  to  forming  the  American  Union, 
— we  say,  from  these  earlier  and  later  times,  every  writer  and  every  states- 
man has  expatiated  on  the  value  of  all  fisheries  as  a means  of  enlarging  and 
extending  a nation’s  mercantile  and  naval  marine.  The  novelty  of  the  pur- 
suit, the  variation  of  the  duty,  the  nearness  to  our  shore — all  render  it  more 
inviting  to  the  landsman  than  any  other  branch  of  Commerce.  From  this 
pursuit,  after  they  have  become  inured  to  the  sea  and  its  dangers,  they  enter 
the  more  extended  and  difficult  branch  of  the  coasting  or  foreign  trade ; and 
from  this  shipping  engaged  in  the  fishery,  come  our  ablest  seamen  and 
most  enlighten^  masters  and  mates. 
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Thus,  we  see  the  fisheriee  of  England  in  1775,  producing  jeaHj  8,600 
fresh  sailors ; and  apply  the  same  rule  to  ours,  and  it  gives  a nursery  to 
draw  from  sufficiently  fitful  to  man  yearly  over  800  new  ships,  which  add 
▼early  to  our  tonnage  to  the  amount  of  360,000  tons.  With  this  facility 
for  supplying  the  increased  demand  for  sailors,  comes  another  advantage  of 
great  national  importance.  We  mean  the  reserve  it  gives  us  for  manning 
the  navy  in  case  of  war.  Of  all  classes  that  are  affected  by  war,  none  fed 
it  so  quickly  as  the  fishermen,  and  none  are  so  interested  in  its  successful 
operations  and  speedy  termination.  Deprived  of  their  employment  by  war, 
they  seek,  by  burning  participants  in  it,  to  hasten  its  close,  and  at  the 
same  time  enrich  themselves  by  it.  The  histories  of  our  revolutionary  and 
last  wai  show  the  firm  reliance  we  may  place  on  them,  and  the  glory  they 
ever  bring  on  the  American  name,  liong  may  it  be  ere  a single  right  oi 
theirs  shdl  be  endangered  or  ceded  to  a foreign  power. 

From  the  ve^  bo^m  of  the  fisheries  have  sprung  up  such  republics  as 
Genoa,  Venice,  Holland,  and  America ; and  no  prouder  compliment  was 
ever  paid  to  any  people  than  that  paid  by  Jocelyn,  who  said  of  the  Ameri- 
can &hermen  in  1666,  that  they  were  great  sticklers  for  liberties;  and  our 
early  history  shows  that  the  first  people  who  set  at  defiance  the  mother 
country,  were  the  fishermen,  who,  in  spite  of  Navigation  Acts,”  traded  to 
Lisbon,  Marseilles,  and  Bordeaux.  The  spirit  that  then  animated  them  still 
exists,  and  there  is  scarcely  a page  in  American  history  but  that  tells  of  the 
spot  that  is  baptized  with  their  blood ; and  no  eulogy,  however  eloquent, 
can  do  justice  to  their  bravery,  honor,  and  self-sacrificing  virtue.  Shall  they 
be  sacrificed,  and  the  mercantile  power  of  our  country,  which  is  soon  to  out- 
strip that  of  the  boasted  ^ mistress  of  Uie  seas,”  be  crippled  in  its  infancy 
and  dishonored  in  its  youth  ? We  believe  every  American  citizen  will  give 
an  emphatic  ^ no,”  and  pronounce  a doom  on  that  administration  that  pro- 
poses to  sacrifice  even  the  shadow  of  their  rights. 

Spain  with  its  poverty,  Portugal  with  its  degradation,  and  Holland  with 
its  weakness,  stand  as  a warning  to  any  temporizing  policy,  and  cry  out,  in 
the  language  of  our  revolutionary  fathers,  ^ No  truce  without  the  fisheries !” 
Let  us  contend  only  for  our  natural  rights,  and  never  yield  that  liberty  of 
fishing  that  gave  to  the  colonists  a thousand  sail,  and  in  our  day  to  us 
4,000,000  tonnage.  We  may  deteriorate  in  virtue,  lose  our  jealous  watch- 
fulness of  liberty — but  so  long  as  we  keep  this  nursery  of  seamen,  this  school 
of  heroes,  our  great  essenti^  rights  will  be  secure,  for  from  them  shall 
spring  Commerce,  with  its  unnumbered  sails,  and  every  canvas  that  shivers 
in  the  gale  shall  ffin  and  quicken  freedom’s  never-dying  fiame. 
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Art.  III.— lEECiNTIlK  IIBEAEY  ASSOCIATIONS.* 

Among  the  many  associative  efforts  abouoding  in  our  principal  dtieSi 
Mbroantilb  Library  Associations  have  come,  within  a few  years,  to  oc- 
cupy a very  conspicuous  position ; i^nd  whether  as  regards  their  respectabil- 
ity of  character,  the  objects  of  their  foundation,  or  the  sphere  and  degree  of 
their  influence,  none  have  better  title  to  such  eminence.  Certainly  no  social 
invention  within  the  century,  the  object  of  which  has  been  the  improvement 
of  Young  Men,  has  been  attended  with  results  more  auspicious ; and,  per- 
haps no  class-institution  has  ever  been  established  in  the  country,  the  good 
influences  of  which  were  so  generally  diffused  throughout  the  whole  commu- 
nity. It  is  not  merely  capable  and  intelligent  merchants  that  they  have  as- 
sisted to  produce ; for,  beside  being  mercantile  seminaries,  they  have  proven 
excellent  schools  for  the  formation  of  general  character.  They  have  done 
much  to  produce  wise  and  good  men — ^to  enlarge  the  general  conceptions 
and  strengthen  the  general  understanding  of  the  young — to  foster  practical 
talent,  and  facilitate  the  progress  of  enterprise,  irrespective  of  their  particu- 
lar direction.  They  have  tended,  even,  to  develop  well-proportioned  char- 
acters in  professions  regarded,  usually,  as  completely  dissevered  from  either 
mercantile  pursuit  or  study — such  as  politics  and  literature.  Even  religion 
is  not  without  indebtedness  to  them,  apart  from  their  conservative  influenoe 
upon  the  morals  of  society.  Nor  are  they  singular  in  this  respect ; for  the 
very  process  of  enlarging  the  mind,  although  the  means  by  which  it  is  ef- 
fected may  aim  at  some  peculiar  development,  may  yet  elicit  a disposition 
toward  some  other  very  different  product.  Such  is  the  frequent  result  ob- 
served in  other  educative  institutions. 

It  would  seem  that  the  principle  of  association  among  young  men,  for 
the  purposes  of  mutual  improvement,  ought  to  have  been  carried  to  a much 
further  degree  than  has  ever  been  attained.  Perhaps,  from  the  erroneous 
idea  of  the  superior  dignity  of  the  field,  an  ambition  to  figure  upon  the 
noblest  theater,  and  an  egotism  entirely  fatal  to  the  true  inspiration  of  teach- 
er and  benefactor,  an  undue  proportion,  as  it  seems  to  us,  of  the  energy  that 
seeks  to  reform  and  improve,  has  ever  been  lavished  upon  the  comparatively 
barren  soil  of  prime  manhood.  How  many  have  expended  whole  life-times 
in  hopelessly  declaiming  against  errors  and  faults  so  firmly  grained  into  the 
gnarled  tree  as  to  be  past  eradication.  To  attempt  any  radical  reform  in 
full-grown  men  is  one  of  the  least  promising  tasks  that  can  be  essayed ; 
mere  improvement  can  be  but  slowly  effected,  and  to  a degree  very  limited ; 
and  it  is,  indeed,  a labor  of  itself  even  to  arrest  and  combine  their  atten- 
tion. But  youth  is  quite  another  material.  The  attention  of  the  young  is 
easily  drawn,  and  so  active  is  then  the  social  principle,  that  association  with 
them  is  spontaneous.  They  have  a perpetual  tendency  to  collective  action 
— to  illustrate  which,  suppose  a meeting  upon  any  ordinary  subject  to  be 
called.  The  same  stimuli  of  glaring  advertisements  and  flaming  posters, 
the  same  activity  of  drummers  and  committee-men,  the  same  square  yards 

* Thirty-second  Annnal  Report  of  the  Boerd  of  Direction  of  the  Mercantile  Library  AMoolatioB, 
In  the  City  of  New  York,  January,  18^ 

Thirty-third  Annual  Report  of  the  Mercantile  Library  Aseociation  of  Boston,  1853. 

Eighteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Dlrectora  of  the  Young  Men's  Mercantile  Library  At- 
•ociation  of  Cincinnati,  Jan.  4, 1853. 

Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Mercantile  Library  Association  of  St.  Louis, 
January,  1852. 
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of  banner  and  pints  of  oil,  which  would  drag  out  any  given  number  of 
men  of  above  thirty-6ve  years  of  age,  would  assemble  twice  that  number 
of  twenty-five,  and  three  times  as  many  of  eighteen  years,  and  this  relative- 
ly, too,  to  the  numbers  of  each  age  addressed.  Understanding  so  well 
these  facts,  how  is  it  that  the  philanthropists  of  capital  and  the  philan- 
thropists of  action,  have  always,  to  such  a degree,  preferred  the  desert  to 
the  region  so  susceptible  under  cultivative  care ! 

What  makes  this  neglect  more  singular  is  the  fact,  that  of  the  evils  re- 
sulting from  assodation,  nine-tenths  of  their  whole  influence  is  exercised 
directly  upon  the  class  in  question.  If  vice  and  error  had  their  work  upon 
the  young  to  accomplish  by  perpetually  renewed  eflbrt  through  the  whole 
individual  series,  or  if  they  found  them  in  a state  as  disjoined  as  that  in 
which  th(-y  are  met  by  the  influences  of  truth  and  morality,  their  success 
would  be  so  contemptible  that  the  young  might  be  almost  left  to  them- 
selves. But  these  agents  always  avail  themselves  of  the  associative  propen- 
sity to  achieve  the  purpose  that  would  be  else  hopeless.  They  concentrate 
their  own  power  in  order  that  the  pernicious  emanation  may  affect  numbers 
at  a single  exercise.  The  hilarious  squad, — the  associations  formed  for  pub- 
lic benefit  and  private  pleasure  and  pride, — the  fun-loving  audience,  seeking 
the  real  tragedy  of  the  murder  of  time — ^it  is  upon  these,  especially,  that 
vice,  error,  and  frivolity,  make  their  blandishments  felt.  It  is  not  that  their 
presence  is  so  seductive  that  they  have  so  much  opportunity  with  the 
young,  but  that  companionship  is  more  so.  The  dangers  which  in  this  way 
assail  young  men,  at  every  point,  have  not  been  unseen  nor  unopposed. 
Volume  upon  volume  of  virtuous  diatribe  has  been  published — countless  es- 
says upon  the  comparative  fruits  of  truth  and  error,  of  virtue  and  vice,  of 
wisdom  and  folly,  of  sobriety  and  intemperance,  of  industry  and  idleness,  of 
reason  and  of  vanity,  have  been  scattered  about  as  free  as  the  air — tracts 
full  of  burning  appeals,  written  as  with  the  pen  of  Isaiah,  or  with  a tender- 
ness of  advice  as  amiable  as  the  spirit  of  Fenelon,  have  been  showered  upon 
the  winds  as  thick  as  the  autumnal  leaves  upon  the  brooks  of  Vallambrosa. 
And  why  has  the  result  of  these  efforts  been  so  much  as  if  addressed  to 
those  winds,  instead  of  to  human  understanding?  Because  they  have 
sought  isolated  influence — have  endeavored  to  expel  from  the  grain  the  ef- 
fect received  in  the  mass — ^have  even  sought  the  desired  cure  by  the  vio- 
lence to  nature  of  endeavoring  to  restrict  the  associative  principle, — to  divide 
young-manhood  into  a series  of  disconnected  individualities,  lodged  like 
prisoners  to  the  state,  in  their  appropriate  series  of  cells.  They  say  to  the 
young  man,  fly  from  the  gilded  saloon,  avoid  the  haunt  of  pleasure,  go  not 
to  the  ball-room,  abandon  the  noxious  atmosphere  and  the  lewd  exhibitions 
of  the  theater.  But  where  do  they  tell  the  young  man  to  go.  They  talk 
to  him  of  the  comforts  to  be  found  at  home — that  is,  in  a city  like  this, 
they  consign  him  to  the  fascinations  of  a boarding-house — they  expatiate 
on  the  pleasures  of  reading,  which  raises  in  bis  mind  the  enticing  idea  of 
an  entire  solitude,  between  the  end  of  a day's  work  and  bed-time,  spent  in 
a close  chamber,  with  a single  chair,  a dim  lamp,  on  a small  table,  and  a 
Pilgrim’s  Progress,  or  a Commentary  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  They 
extol  the  advantages  and  delights  of  reflection,  and  he  wonders  why  ano- 
ther color  than  blue  cannot  be  equally  friendly  to  human  well  being.  Then 
these  benevolent  gentlemen  fall  into  a despair  at  the  failure  of  their  efforts, 
the  half  of  which  is  wounded  pride  at  beholding  the  impotency  of  their 
finished  rhetoric,  and  talk  of  the  total  depravity  of  human  nature,  visible  so 
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fearfully  in  life  so  early.  Why,  do  they  not  see  that  to  counteract  evils 
which  are  nourished  in  association,  associative  good  should  be  cultivated ! 
That  to  the  full  degree  in  which  men  gather  to  meet  evil  influences,  should 
be  established  congeries  for  the  action  of  the  opposing  principle ! Were 
the  agencies  for  promoting  virtue  among  the  young  as  numerous  as  those 
devoted  to  vice,  and  provided  with  counter  seductions  as  wide  and  varied  as 
the  allurements  of  the  latter,  their  influence  would  be  irresistible.  Most 
people,  either  young  or  old,  do  not  love  folly  of  any  sort,  for  itself,  and 
would  never  resort  to  it,  were  they  furnished  with  other  means  to  avoid 
mntcf. 

No  institutional  ideas  having  the  benefit  of  mankind  in  view  have  met 
with  less  objection,  or  are  in  themselves  really  more  free  of  objectionable 
trait,  than  those  designed  for  the  moral  and  intellectual  improvement  of  the 
young.  The  projectors  of  philanthropic  schemes  having  reference  to  gene- 
ral society,  have  been  often  virulently  assailed  and  their  eflforts  doggedlv  re- 
sisted ; but  the  founders  of  institutions  devoted  to  the  wants  of  youth,  have 
almost  always  enjoyed  a happy  exemption  from  all  such  attacks.  So  much 
are  the  young  the  objects  of  solicitude  to  the  parent  generation,  that  all  for- 
bear to  assail  eflbrts  well  intended  for  their  benefit,  lest  in  so  doing  they 
should  be  the  means  of  depriving  youth  of  a possible  good  they  might  at- 
tain. In  nothing  are  the  professions  of  men  so  generally  and  easily  cred- 
ited as  in  their  plans  for  the  good  of  the  young.  It  seems  to  be  understood 
that  all  have  one  feeling  in  this  matter — that  all  are  here  honest, — ^that  no 
man  could  be  governed  by  base  or  unworthy  motives  in  his  actions  within 
this  sphere.  The  only  men  we  know  of  who  might  object  to  Young  Men’s 
Improvement  Associations,  are  some  persons  who  regard  the  cohesive  ten- 
dency in  modern  society  as  far  too  predominant ; who  are  in  fear,  perhaps, 
for  the  integrity  of  their  own  self-isms,  and  who  are  alarmed  at  the  antici- 
pation that  there  will  be  no  more  marked  individualisms  standing  out  above 
the  level  of  the  race  ; that  there  will  be  no  more  heroes,  no  more  geniuses, 
no  more  man-divinities;  nothing  in  the  whole  waste  of  human  form  to 
worship ; that  the  race  will  sink  to  a Procrastean  conglomeration,  moved  by 
the  monotonous  force  of  a stupid  practicalism',  and  utterly  without  the  mag- 
netism to  ii^pinge  its  shadow  upon  the  page  of  history.  But  we  see  no 
hope  for  these  other  than  to  nourish  tenderly  their  own  individuality,  and 
await,  as  patiently  as  they  may,  the  general  result. 

There  are  now  existing  in  the  United  States,  Mercantile  Library  Asso- 
ciations^  formed  on  a nearly  similar  plan,  in  the  cities  of  New  York,  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Charleston,  S.  C.,  Cincinnati,  and  St.  Louis ; be- 
side, institutions  in  other  places,  having  some  of  the  general  features  of 
these,  and  as  nearly  resembling  them  as  the  character  of  the  places  in  which 
they  exist  would  permit  That  of  Boston  is  the  oldest,  having  been  incor- 
porated March  11,  1820.  The  idea  was  at  that  time  quite  novel,  and  of 
course,  the  beginning  and  the  progress  for  a considerable  period  were  very 
' moderate.  The  clerks  were  then  regarded  as,  above  most  classes,  thought- 
less, improvident,  and  careless  of  any  solid  attainments.  How  they  would 
use  the  funds  intrusted  to  them,  and  how  far  the  result  would  do  credit  to 
the  sagacity  of  the  merchant-founders,  were,  certainly,  serious  questions  at 
that  time.  But  no  city  of  the  United  States  was  so  well  adapted  as  Bos- 
ton, where  general  education  is  so  well  attended  to,  and  where  the  clerks 
are,  or  were  then,  so  much  more  than  in  other  great  cities,  under  the  con- 
trol of  parents,  guardians,  and  employers,  to  m^e  the  first  experiment.  It 
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WM  only  a few  months  later,  however,  November  9,  1820,  that  the  seoond 
inBtituUon  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States,  at  6r3t,  an  exclusive  Mtrcantile 
Library  Association,  was  formed.  It  numbered,  in  1820-21,  204  members, 
had  1,000  volumes,  and  ita  receipts  were  8900,  of  which  8000  were  from 
donations.  Having  succeeded  in  building  up  the  Library,  the  members  and 
friends  of  the  Association  were  encouraged  lo  undertake  the  erection  of  an 
edihce  suitable  to  their  wants,  embracing  an  extension  of  the  original  de- 
sign. Their  appeal  to  the  merchants  of  New  York,  in  behalf  of  this  project, 
in  1828,  was  nobly  responded  to, — the  building  was  erected,  and  to  insure 
the  proper  management  of  the  valuable  property  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
society,  the  Clinton  Hall  Asnociation  was  organized  as  a guardian  institution, 
the  former  being  assured  full  and  perpetual  ownership  of  the  building,  and 
of  the  books,  cabinet,  <fec.,  purchased  with  the  Society’s  income,  so  long  as 
properly  managed,  but  in  case  of  any  abuse  of  the  trust,  the  whole  to  re- 
vert to  the  other  Association.  Under  this  agreement,  they  took  possession 
of  the  space  allotted  them  in  Clinton  Hall,  for  a library  and  reading-room, 
a lecture-hall,  class-rooms,  November  2,  1830,  having  at  that  time 
about  1,200  members,  and  6,000  volumes.  Since  that  time,  under  the  con- 
tinued good  management  of  the  a&irs  of  the  Association,  it  has  risen  to  a 
place  “ in  the  foremost  rank  among  the  institutions  of  the  country,”  hav- 
ing at  the  present  time  about  4,000  members,  37,000  volumes,  and  an  an- 
nual revenue  of  810,000.  Their  prosperity  is  based  upon  a sure  foundation, 
and  it  is  now  for  the  members  and  friends  only  to  regard  the  upward  limits 
to  which  the  institution  shall  hereafter  attain. 

The  other  Mercantile  Library  Associations  have  followed  these  two,  at 
different  periods.  That  of  Cincinnati  was  organized  in  1835,  and  that  of 
8t.  Louis,  so  late  as  1846. 

It  will  be  of  interest  here,  to  those  not  connected  with  such  institutions, 
to  give  a general  idea  of  their  nature  and  management. 

As  their  name  indicates,  they  are  established  chiefly  for  the  benefit,  im- 
mediatelj  and  in  the  future  of  the  different  branches  of  the  mercantile  pro- 
fession, the  latter  aspect  being  that  which  is  mainly  regarded.  It  is  tneir 
primary  object  to  prepare  those  in  the  rising  generation,  who  are  to  be  the 
future  merchants  of  the  city,  to  assume  that  position  with  credit  to  them- 
selves, and  honor  to  the  city  and  country.  Depending,  originally,  upon  the 
munificence  of  wealthy  merchants  for  their  establishment,  they  owe  their 
success,  in  a great  degree,  to  the  continued  interest  maintained  by  their 
founders,  who  are  ever  ready  with  their  counsel  and  means  to  help  them 
through  any  diflBculty,  and  to  keep  them  in  a state  of  continued  progres- 
sion. 

The  basis  of  them  all — the  great  nucleus  around  which  all  else  concen- 
trates, and  to  which  all  is  subsidiary,  is  the  Library.  This  is  the  grand 
object  of  continual  care  and  expenditure.  It  is  to  be  not  only  made  large, 
but  to  be  kept  ever  growing,  and  to  enlarge  not  merely  in  bulk,  but  in  the 
variety  and  geheral  utility  of  its  contents.  Whatever  else  suffers,  the  Li- 
brary must  never  be  neglected ; and  its  growth  is  the  best  and  readiest  mar 
terial  indication  which  can  be  horded  of  the  condition  of  the  Society.  Such 
being  the  case,  an  especial  concern  is  always  felt  by  the  members  and  pa- 
trons of  the  institution  in  regard  to  the  management  of  this  department. 

The  books  are  mostly  purchased  from  the  societjr  funds,  but  the  number 
of  donations  is  also  very  large.  In  regard  to  additions,  so  far  as  their  abili- 
ty goes — and  the  chief  associations  are  little  limited  in  this  respect — the  de- 
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aiiTQ  la,  to  include  til  the  new  publications  of  merit  both  in  Europe  and 
America,  in  the  various  departments  of  history,  biography,  voyages  and 
travels,  elegant  fiction,  jurisprudence,  classics,  philosophy,  architecture,  agri- 
culture, theology,  political  economy,  sciences,  &c.  Libraries  sO' formed,  are, 
of  course,  adapted  to  the  uses  of  all  classes  and  professions,  as  well  as  mer- 
chants, and  all  are  therefore  admitted  to  them  under  regulations  something 
ditFerent  from  those  applying  to  regular  members.  Thus  is  a great  outside 
aid  secured.  At  the  same  time,  the  range  aflforded  for  study  and  miscella- 
neous reading  is  none  too  wide  for  the  uses  of  the  merchant.  The  idea 
once  entertained,  that  people  engaged  in  the  mercantile  pursuits  should 
concern  themselves  about  nothing  but  what  relates  immediately  to  their 
business,  has  been  long  exploded.  The  more  general  information  the  mer- 
chant possesses,  the  better  merchant  he  is  therefor ; and,  apart  from  this,  it 
is  now  necessary  that  he  shall  possess  more  than  this  one  isolated  character. 
He  now  understands  the  importance  of  his  character  as  a man^  and  realizes 
the  fact,  that  his  being  a good  trader  is  no  sufficient  reason  why  he  should 
be  an  indifferent  man.  And  this  necessity  is  becoming  stronger  and  stronger 
as  the  country  develops,  and  society  attains  toward  that  more  perfect  ar- 
rangement, which  it  was  impossible  in  the  earlier  periods  of  the  nation  to 
attain. 

Works  of  fiction  and  light  literature,  generally,  although  never  allowed 
to  form  a main  element  in  the  character  of  the  libraries,  are  yet  assigned  a 
prominent  position.  The  New  York  Association  have  even  thought  it  advi- 
sable to  purchase  duplicate  copies  of  a number  of  the  most  popular  novels, 
&c.  The  purchases  of  last  year  amounted  to  4,346  volumes,  of  which 
1,656  volumes  were  works  of  fiction,  being  considerably  more  than  were 
added  to  any  other  department  This  course  is  decidedly  judicious.  A not 
unimportant  number  of  the  clerks,  themselves,  are  allured  to  join  the  Asso- 
ciation from  the  facility  of  gratifying  here  their  taste  for  light  literature,  and 
the  same  influence  must  operate  to  a large  extent  upon  those  obtained  from 
other  professions.  Nor  is  the  result  at  variance  with  the  primary  objects  of 
the  institution.  The  great  design  is  to  effect  the  circulation  of  books ; upon 
that  everything  depends.  The  decrease  of  many  libraries  intended  for  popu- 
lar use  is  occasioned  by  such  selection  of  books  or  such  general  management 
as  rendered  such  circulation  impossible.  Y'ei  the  same  general  character 
designed  for  these  libraries  might  be  maintained,  and  even  the  reading  of 
tlie  very  books  sought  to  bo  effected,  might  be  induced  through  another 
policy.  If  people  can  be  brought  to  read  the  books  of  any  character  be- 
longing to  the  library,  the  institution  itself  need  not  die.  Headers  become, 
invariably,  attached  to  the  source  when  either  their  instruction  or  amuse- 
ment is  derived,  and  acquire  ever  an  eager  interest  in  its  welfare.  That  is 
• one  great  point  achieved,  and  that  result  attained,  the  interest  excited  may 
be  measurably  led  beyond  its  own  particular  object  to  the  support  of  other 
features  of  the  institution,  to  which  there  is  no  objection  to  contribute,  as  a 
recompense  for  its  own  accommodation.  But  apart  from  this,  as  the  report 
of  the  New  York  Association  states,  the  taste  of  the  readers  get  gradually 
educated^  so  that  a better  order  of  b^s  CDme  in  demand.  New  members 
begin  with  novels  and  light  literature,  and  proceed  to  essays,  travels,  history, 
and  the  works  of  the  highest  order  of  merit  This  result  has  been  remarked 
elsewhere.  It  shows  that,  after  all,  man^s  real  attention  is  principally  drawn 
to  the  true  and  the  practical,  and  that  these  alone  have  the  power  of  per^ 
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manently  engaging  the  human  mind.  That  which  is  merely  imaginative, 
however  brilliant,  soon  cloys  the  healthy  appetite. 

The  total  number  of  volumes  which  have  been  purchased  and  contributed 
to  the  New  York  Association  is  46,187,  of  which  there  remains  37,486  vol- 
umes, the  total  loss  by  wear,  Ac.,  being  8,701  volumes,  which  is  not  a large 
percentage,  perhaps,  for  a library  of  this  sort.  The  depreciation  and  loss  of 
books  is  one  of  the  heaviest  taxes  which  circulating  libraries  have  always  to 
encounter,  and  with  many  this  is  one  principal  cause  of  their  ruin.  We 
have  known  a circulating  library  in  another  place  to  suOfer  in  this  way,  in 
the  course  of  some  half  dozen  years,  to  the  extent  of  losing  entirely  about 
thirty  per  cent  of  its  books,  and  depreciating  to  about  one  half  its  former 
value.  The  books  intended  mainly  for  works  of  reference,  in  the  library  of 
the  New  York  Association,  are  not  allowed  to  be  taken  from  the  library 
rooms,  unless  by  special  permission  of  a member  of  the  Board  of  Direction. 
This  is  a good  provision.  It  tends  to  confine  the  loss  and  injury  to  works 
of  the  least  permanent  value,  and  hightens  the  general  advantages  furnish- 
ed by  the  library  to  the  large  class  of  supporters  whose  connection  with  it 
is  chiefly  on  account  of  its  convenience  as  a source  of  reference. 

In  regard  to  size,  this  library  is  now  the  second  in  New  York  city,  (the 
Astor  Library  only  exceeding  it,)  and  is  the  fifth  in  the  United  States,  being 
exceeded  only  by  the  libraries  of  Harvard  College,  the  Boston  Athenseum, 
the  Philadelphia  Library  Company,  and  the  Astor  Library.  The  Boston 
Mercantile  Library  Association  have  about  14,000  volumes,  to  which  they 
are  adding  at  the  rate  of  2,000  yearly.  The  Cincinnati  Association  has 
about  13,000,  and  that  of  St  Louis,  7,000  volumes. 

As  a portion  of  the  Library,  the  Reading-room  is  considered  an  essen- 
tial by  all.  Nothing  tends  more  to  bring  men  together  than  a facility  of 
obtaining  the  news.  A great  number  pay  their  yearly  subscription  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  obtain  the  advantages  of  the  Reading-room,  but,  as 
remarked  of  the  readers  of  light  literature,  they  cannot  frequent  the  pre- 
cincts without  imbibing  an  interest  in  the  institution  itself.  There  is,  be- 
side the  merchants  and  business  men,  whose  chief  attention  is  absorbed  in 
this  department,  a class  in  the  community  more  distinct  even  than  the 
novel-readers  from  the  lovers  of  the  historical  and  statistical  shelves,  to 
whom  the  facilities  here  aflforded  are  very  grateful.  These  are  the  people 
of  periodical  sympathies  and  genius — men  who  never  read  books,  despising 
heartily  those  relics  of  the  age  of  slow  coaches,  and  the  antique  intellects 
which  conceive  them.  Everything  in  cloth  and  sheepskin  smells  musty  to 
them.  With  one  part  of  this  class  the  newspaper,  the  daily  newspaper, 
the  newspaper  of  three  editions  daily,  is  the  object  of  unbounded  love  and 
admiration.  How  eagerly  they  seize  the  steaming  sheet,  and  imbibe  the 
delicious  freshness.  Within  it  they  find  all  of  fact,  all  of  figures,  all  of 
thought,  all  of  history,  biography,  of  literature  and  poetry,  of  Commerce,  of 
science  and  the  arts,  all,  indeed,  that  types  can  communicate,  which  they 
care  about  knowing.  Others  of  the  class,  of  a milder  type,  freely  tolerate 
the  hebdomadal ; and  another  considerable  part,  of  a yet  more  moderate 
stamp,  manifest  a great  affection,  almost  a reverence,  for  the  monthlies. 
These  are  the  connecting  link  between  the  newspaper  devourer  and  the  old- 
fashioned  plodder  in  the  “ fat  folio.” 

But  to  all  classes  the  Reading  room  must  furnish  one  of  the  most  attrac- 
tive features  of  these  institutions.  Here  is  to  be  found  the  latest  news  from 
all  parts  of  the  world.  Here  are  spread  out  the  stately  speculations  of  the 
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London  Times  upon  the  affairs  of  Europe,  here  is  the  wit  of  Punch,  here  are 
the  splendid  illustrated  journals,  and  here,  in  their  own  tonpfues,  the  political 
disquisitions  of  the  leading  French  and  German  editors.  Here  is  the  spirit 
of  the  whole  world  concentrated— it  is,  indeed,  a world  by  itself — a micro- 
cosm, displaying  faithfully  all  the  features  of  the  great  world  without. 

Of  this  branch  of  the  library  department  of  the  New  York  Association 
the  report  says,  that  as  a repository  for  periodical  literature  it  is  “ unequalled 
by  anything  in  the  country.”  The  following  are  the  statistics  of  journals 
and  magazines  at  present  regularly  received  : — 

Amertoan.  Eogltsh.  Franoh.  Gernuui.  Total. 


Daily  Journals 15  2 8 1 21 

Weeklies 26  10  4 2 42 

Hoothlies 88  86  8 8 - 80 

Quarterlies 22  22  0 1 45 

Total 101  '10  10  1 188 


The  Boston  Association  have  22  daily,  6 semi-weekly,  1 tri-weekly,  and 
88  weekly  newspapers,  of  which  6 only  are  foreign — ^in  all,  117  ; with  88 
American  and  foreign  magazines.  The  Association  of  St.  Louis  has  69 
magazines  and  other  periodicals,  apart  from  newspapers. 

These  periodicals,  especially  the  newspapers,  being,  after  their  day  has 
passed,  bound  up  and  preserved,  in  orderly  files,  come  again  in  use,  to  an- 
swer the  taste  or  wants  of  another  class  of  people.  They  become  the  sources 
of  reference  for  future  historians,  and  many  times  may  the  future  explorer 
of  old  annals  preface  his  works  with  the  expression  of  his  deep  obligation  to 
Mercantile  Library  Associations. 

Another  feature  tending  to  attract  interest  to  these  institutions,  is  their 
Cabinets,  designed  for  the  preservation  of  antique  and  other  coins,  and 
mineralogical,  geological,  conchological,  and  other  interesting  natural  speci- 
mens, curiosities,  Ac.  In  time,  these  collections  must  become  exceedingly 
interesting. 

The  New  York  Association  have  a geographical  department,  extended 
and  valuable.  Ample  collections  of  maps,  charts,  and  maritime  surveys  are 
here  to  be  found,  among  them  full  sets  of  those  published  by  Bache,  Blunt, 
and  Lieut  Maury.  The  same  department  is  a repository,  also,  for  topograph- 
ical and  astronomical  information. 

In  the  New  York  and  Boston  institutions,  classes  are  formed,  with  able 
teachers  at  their  head,  for  instruction  in  various  branches  of  knowledge.  In 
the  former  the  subjects  embrace  Bookkeeping,  Penmanship,  and  Naviga- 
tion, Elocution,  Phonography,  Spanish,  and  French.  To  these,  in  the  lat- 
ter, are  added  German  and  Vocal  Music.  A riding-school  and  a gymnasium 
have  also  connection  with  the  latter,  beside  a bathing  establishment.  The 
institution  in  New  York  has  also  at  its  disposal  two  scholarships  in  Colum- 
bia College  and  two  in  the  University  of  New  York.  Classes  in  chemistry 
and  other  branches  were  designed  many  years  ago,  but  deferred  for  want 
of  room.  In  Boston,  the  members  have  weekly  exercises  in  Declamation, 
Debate,  and  Composition.  The  classes  and  exercises  in  both  places  are 
well  attended,  the  tuition  being  cheaper  than  could  be  obtained  elsewhere. 

Next  to  the  library,  the  chief  feature  of  these  institutions  is  the  course  of 
Lectures  held  by  each  yearly ; and  this  is  one  of  the  principal  causes  of 
their  success.  The  lecture-course  appeals  more  directly  and  efficiently  to 
the  public  on  behalf  of  the  society  than  would  even  the  library  itself  alone, 
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for,  without  other  appliances,  ihe  silence  of  the  library  would  forever  cause 
its  merit  to  be  hidden  to  ^eat  numbers  of  people  who  are  now  among  the 
foremost  to  acknowledge  its  merit.  The  oral  mode  of  instruction  has  a 
charm  for  men  which  cannot  be  found  in  books.  Many  are  allured  to  the 
lecture-hall,  who  would  but  for  its  attractions  never  pay  a farthing  to  the 
support  of  the  institution.  The  lectures  incite  to  reading  and  thought ; from 
the  lecture-hall  they  pass  to  the  library,  and  perhaps  to  the  classes,  becom- 
ing efficient  members.  As  good  results  may  follow  in  regard  to  some  of 
those  who  attend  the  lectures,  simply  because  they  are  carried  that  way  by 
the  tide  of  fashion  on  which  they  doat  Some  fashions  undoubtedly  may 
be  followed  to  advantage. 

One  of  the  points  most  needing  judicious  management,  and  yet  most  dif- 
ficult to  manage,  is  the  lecture  course.  The  shrewdest  men  of  the  society 
should  constitute  the  lecture  committee.  The  general  management,  how- 
ever, of  those  which  have  come  under  our  notice  seems  to  have  been  very 
good.  One  of  the  great  difficulties  is  to  obtain  proper  men  for  lecturers. 
It  is  indispensable  that  men  should  be  employed  from  other  parts,  even 
though  no  better  qualided  than  many  at  home.  In  some  cases  foreign 
gentlemen  have  been  secured;  and  the  ability  of  the  New  York  Mercantile 
Library  Association  was  fully  exhibited  in  its  late  engagement  of  Mr.  Thack- 
ers} at  a very  heavy  expense,  although  still  remunerative  to  the  society. 
But  it  is  often  very  difficult  to  edect  engagements  with  desired  individuals, 
and  this  is  a difficulty  which  the  Mercantile  Libraries  of  Cincinnati  and  St. 
Louis,  as  well  as  all  the  Lyceums  of  that  region,  find  peculiarly  onerous. 
The  cultivated  taste  of  most  of  the  clerks,  and  of  the  great  majority  of  those 
who  attend  the  lectures,  demand  a high  order  of  intellectual  repast.  It  is 
due  also  to  the  exalted  reputation  of  the  associations,  and  of  their  leading 
friends,  that  nothing  of  an  inferior  cast  should  be  presented  to  their  'tudito- 
ries.  But  with  the  multitude  of  lyceums,  all  in  full  blast  at  the  time  of  the 
lecture  season — which  is  one  throughout  the  country — a brisk  competition 
arises  for  the  service  of  those  most  desirable  to  be  secured ; and  the  conse- 
quence is,  that  sometimes,  even  the  Mercantile  Library  Associations  may 
have  to  endure  the  infliction  of  an  indifferent  lecturer. 

These  lectures  are  of  so  much  utility  to  the  societies,  that  they  ought  to 
be  maintained,  even  if  their  net  result  should  be  an  outlay.  But  that  b sel- 
dom the  case,  at  least  of  late.  The  lectures  are  very  popular.  The  proflts 
of  the  New  York  and  Boston  societies  from  their  courses  of  the  last  year, 
were  each  above  $1,500.  The  latter  bad  two  courses,  which  is  regard^  as 
having  now  become  its  settled  policy. 

Through  the  combined  agencies  named,  it  will  be  seen  these  institutions 
answer  all  the  purposes  of  a High  School,  and  a most  excellent  one,  too ; a 
school  in  which,  for  all  the  advantages  furnished,  few  academies  could  offer 
a rivalry.  Even  the  attainments  acquired  in  the  store,  the  practical  lessons 
in  mercantile  pursuits,  may  be  regarded  as  in  a degree  belonging  to  the 
education  furnished  by  these  institutions. 

For  associations  so  large,  having  so  many  objects,  and  so  permanent,  it 
was  ever  desirable  that  instead  of  occupying  hired  rooms,  perhaps  discon- 
nected— one  here  for  a library,  and  another  there  for  a lecture-room,  and 
liable  to  disappointments  and  other  inconveniences — that  they  should  have 
a place  of  their  own  ; an  edifice  fully  capable  of  answering  all  their  wants 
in  regard  to  room,  well  located,  creditable  to  themselves,  and  ornamental  to 
their  cities.  Such  an  edifice  b in  itself,  on  account  of  its  elegance,  its  com- 
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fort,  and  its  value,  a further  active  allurement  to  the  clerks,  to  the  public, 
and  to  strangers.  We  are  glad  to  say  that  in  this  great  object,  the  fbur  as- 
sociations we  have  referred  to,  have  all  met  with  the  best  success,  having 
now,  or  being  in  course  of  providing,  buildings  every  way  worthy  of  their 
occupation. 

The  management  of  the  Mercantile  Library  Associations  is,  like  that  of 
other  associations,  formed  for  corresponding  purposes.  In  that  of  New 
York,  the  direction  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  tne  clerks,  and  they  are  about 
withdrawing  entirely  from  the  guardianship  of  the  Clinton  Hall  Association, 
which  seems  no  longer  needed.  We  know  no  association  composed  of  older 
men  that  is  more  creditably  managed ; their  patrons  seem  to  have  the  full- 
est confidence  in  their  ability  and  discretion.  The  funds  are  well  adminis- 
tered, and  all  their  financial  and  other  transactions  are  yearly  exhibited  in 
a printed  report  of  much  interest,  and  drawn  up  in  a business-like  manner. 
The  reports  are  closely  scanned  by  the  members,  and  if  any  fault,  real  or 
supposed,  is  detected,  the  government  speedily  is  made  aware  of  the  state 
of  opinion  thereto  relating.  We  regret  that  the  failure  to  receive  the  re- 
ports of  the  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Charleston  Mercantile  Library 
Associations,  prevents  us  from  giving  several  particulars  in  regard  to  those 
institutions. 

The  management  of  the  society's  affairs  by  the  clerks  is  a means  of  teach- 
ing them  order,  dignity,  self-respect,  business  tact,  and  some  aptitude  even 
ibr  political  or  other  office.  The  disputes  and  collisions  whicn  sometimes 
occur,  are  not,  if  kept  within  limits,  altogether  undesirable.  The  exercise  is 
much  better  calculated  than  the  twaddling  debates  of  the  academy  to 
sharpen  the  faculties.  It  has  life,  energy,  and  reality,  where  they  have 
none.  The  contests  for  officers,. so  lively  at  least  in  the  New  York  society, 
are  not  a fault,  if  the  excitement  is  not  allowed  to  run  to  an  unreasonable 
extent.  The  control  of  revenues  and  property  so  considerable,  gives  a sense 
of  responsibility,  one  of  those  things  which  it  is  most  essential  should  be 
contracted,  if  it  is  to  be  had  at  all,  while  young.  Caution  is  nourished,  and 
the  ambition  of  acting  so  as  to  gain  the  approbation  of  their  benefactors  and 
friends,  is  stimulated.  The  encouragement  of  these  high  motives  and  pro- 
pensities is  far  better  than  any  plan  of  securing  the  benefits  of  the  superior 
wisdom  of  older  councils ; and  the  guardianship,  therefore,  which  was  well 
enough  when  the  project  was  more  doubtful,  should  now  be,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, removed.  In  many  places,  however,  where  these  institutions  may  be 
essayed,  perhaps  in  most,  it  may  be  impracticable  to  conduct  them  at  all, 
without  giving  to  the  merchants  interested  in  them  an  active  membership, 
as  well  as  the  clerks. 

The  terms  of  admission  to  the  Mercantile  Library  Associations,  are  such 
as  to  place  their  advantages  within  the  reach  of  the  humblest  derk.  To 
that  of  New  York  the  initiation  fee  is  One  Dollar,  and  the  same  amount  for 
the  first  six  months ; afterwards,  fifty  cents  quarterly,  in  advance.  Any 
member  commencing  business  on  his  own  account,  may  continue  his  mem- 
bership by  paying  One  Dollar  semi-annually,  in  advance.  Merchants  may 
obtain  a partial  membership,  having  no  votes,  and  being  ineligible  to  office, 
by  paying  Five  Dollars  annually.  Others  may  be  admitted  to  the  Library 
and  Reading-room  on  the  same  terms.  To  the  Boston  Mercantile  Library 
Association,  full  membership  may  be  acquired  by  any  person  in  mercantile 
pursuits,  on  pa3rment  of  Two  Dollars  annually.  In  that  of  St.  Louis,  any 
person  in  mercantile  pursuits  may  become  a member,  derks  paying  Two 
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Dollars  initiation  fee,  and  seventy-five  cents  quarterly,  in  advance,  and  pro- 
prietors, Five  Dollars  for  initiation,  and  Two  Dollars  and  fifty  cents  semi- 
annually, in  advance : these  may  vote  and  become  officers  also.  Others, 
by  pnying  Two  Dollars  and  fifty  cents  semi-annually,  in  advance,  become 
bene6ciary  members,  having  no  vote  and  being  ineligible  to  office.  About 
one-third  the  members  are  merchant-proprietors,  and  nearly  two-thirds  are 
proprietors  and  beneficiaries. 

All  the  reports  represent  the  condition  of  the  institutions  respectively  as 
exceedingly  tiattering,  although  there  have  been  hard  struggles  on  the  part 
of  some  in  times  past  All  are  now  established  fixtures  of  their  several 
cities — a part,  as  it  were,  of  the  municipal  corporeity.  For  the  past  year 
their  success  has  been  more  than  ordinary.  The  number  of  members  be- 
longing to  each  of  them ; the  total  numl^r  added,  and  the  net  increase  of 
the  last  year ; the  amount  expended  for  books  last  year ; the  number  of 
books  added,  and  the  total  number  of  volumes  belonging  to  the  libraries  ; 
the  receipts  in  net  from  lectures ; and  the  total  receipts  and  expenditure  of 
the  year, — were  as  given  below : 

Increase  Total  Expended  No.  of  Total  Net Rcpts.  Total 

of  Net  In-  Mem-  for  Books  Vol-  of  Reve-  Total 

Associations.  Members,  crease,  bers.  Books.  Added,  nmes.  Lectures,  nue.  Expense. 

KewYork 1,293  897  4,194  $4,786  4,846  87,000  $1,698  $11,624  $10,085 

Boston 2.216  1,934  2,176  13,626  1,686  7,669  6,806 

Oincinnati 677  277  2.300  872  18,000  681  16,741  16,670 

St.  Louis 248  46  704  1,468  2,000  7,000  470  6,226  6,066 

According  to  the  financial  statements  given,  they  are  all  clear  of  debt, 
making  it  a principle  to  pay  as  they  gOy  and  have  balances  of  greater  or  less 
amount  in  the  treasury. 

The  New  York  Association  invested  $l,b00  from  the  proceeds  of  the 
last  course  of  lectures;  that  of  Boston,  invested  $1,650  from  the  same 
source,  which  increased  their  former  amount  of  $17,600,  invested  in  liail- 
road  and  Bank  Stocks,  to  $19,250.  The  total  property  of  the  St.  Louis 
Association  is  stated  at  $14,621  25,  of  which  $11,270  22  is  the  value  of 
the  library. 

But  the  most  remarkable  evidence  of  their  increased  prosperity,  utility, 
and  future  prospects,  is  found  in  the  general  movement  among  them  regard- 
ing new  buildings.  Inconvenience  from  the  want  of  room  is  mentioned  in 
all  these  reports  as  a very  serious  evil  at  present  existing,  or  as  having  been 
just  remedied. 

The  New  York  report  complains  of  their  present  Lecture,  Library,  and 
Class  rooms  at  Clinton  Hall,  as  altogether  inefficient  for  the  purpose.  Over 
$10,000  was  paid  by  them  for  the  use  of  larger  halls  last  year,  for  the  lec- 
tures. In  the  Library,  order  cannot  be  maintained  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  books,  and  enough  for  a library  by  themselves  are  stowed  away  in  the 
garret.  The  Reading-room  suffers  in  like  degree,  and  in  the  geographical 
department  there  is  no  room  to  display  the  maps,  charts,  <&c.  Feeling  that 
the  time  has  come  for  a new  arrangement,  the  Mercantile  Library  Associa- 
tion have  resolved  to  dispense  with  their  connection  with  the  guardian  so- 
ciety, assume  an  independent  position,  and  take  a location  up  town,  to  which 
quarter  they  are  impelled  by  tne  same  movement  of  population  which  is 
carrying  so  many  other  institutions  and  organized  bodies  of  different  kinds 
in  that  direction.  For  ibis  purpose  they  have  purchased  the  As  tor  Place 
Opera  House,  where  they  will  find  room  abundant  for  all  their  uses  for 
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some  years  to  come.  Under  these  advantages,  the  expansion,  which  has 
been  necessarily  contracted  in  many  respects  by  the  existing  evils  of  com- 
pression, which  have  been  felt  in  some  degree  ever  since  1840,  will  attain 
its  full  development,  and  we  may  expect  hereafter  a rapidity  of  growth  and 
improvement  hitherto  entirely  unapproached. 

The  Boston  Association  have  found  their  present  rooms  entirely  inade- 
quate : every  department  feels  the  restriction.  But  they  will  not  be  behind 
in  providing  for  future  accommodation.  They  are  about  to  erect  an  edifice 
for  their  own  exclusive  use,  located  in  a central  part  of  the  city,  and  to  cost 
$50,000  or  $60,000.  Before  commencing  the  project  they  thought  it  ad- 
visable to  raise  the  small  sum  of  $15,000  by  subscription,  of  which  amount, 
at  the  date  of  the  report,  $9,000  had  been  contributed  by  the  merchants 
of  Boston.  Of  course,  the  erection  of  the  building  may  be  regarded  as 
secured. 

The  Young  Men’s  Mercantile  Library  Association  of  Cincinnati,  through 
cash  investments  when  the  building  was  erected,  is  the  owner  of  the  entire 
front  second  floor  of  the  Cincinnati  College  edifice,  lease  free  of  rent  in  per- 
petuity. They  have  therein  a Library- room  and  Heading-room,  each  45  by 
60  feet,  the  library-room  being  shelved  for  20,000  volumes,  and  accommo- 
dation capable  of  indefinite  extension.  The  reading-room  is  shelved  on  one 
end  for  1,500  volumes  of  bound  newspapers,  of  which  there  are  at  present 
above  100  volumes.  The  arrangements  are  excellent  and  elegant.  The 
present  convenience  has  been  attained  by  refitting  and  remodeling  the 
rooms,  in  a series  of  improvements  carried  on  during  the  last  two  years  at 
an  expense  of  $8,680,  the  funds  for  which  were  furnished  by  the  merchants 
of  Cincinnati  for  life  memberships  of  $50  each. 

The  St.  Louis  Mercantile  Library  Association  was  started  only  six  years 
1^0  with  nothing,  and  was  not  incorporated  until  February,  1851 ; and  be- 
fore 1852,  with  700  members  and  7,000  volumes,  it,  with  the  rest,  found 
its  old  rooms  too  contracted,  although  an  enlai^ement  had  just  been  eflfect- 
od.  In  the  same  year,  1851,  a start  was  made  of  the  project  for  a new 
building  belonging  to  the  society  itself.  A capital  stock  of  $45,000  being 
subscribed,  an  eligible  building  site  was  purchased  at  a cost  of  $25,500,  to 
pay  which  25  per  cent  of  the  subscription  was  called  for.  The  building  at 
that  time  designed  to  be  erected,  and  probably  now  in  progress,  if  not  fin- 
ished, was  to  be  105  by  127  feet,  of  four  stories  bight,  built  of  bricks,  and 
in  the  Italian  style.  The  united  size  of  the  Library  and  Reading  rooms,  in 
the  second  story,  was  to  be  80  by  64  feet.  There  was  to  be  a lecture-room 
in  the  second  story,  80  by  44  feet,  and  a grand  hall  in  the  third  story,  105 
by  80  feet,  the  largest,  and  probably  the  finest  hall  in  the  whole  West.  In 
the  fourth  story  were  to  be  a gallery  of  arts,  53  by  67  feet,  and  rooms  for 
other  purposes.  The  cost  of  the  building  was  estimated  at  $70,000,  or, 
with  the  ground,  $95,000.  It  was  proposed,  in  order  to  complete  the  pro- 
ject, to  enlarge  the  subscribed  stock  to  $100,000,  and  up  to  January,  1852, 
$7  0,000  of  the  total  amount  had  been  subscribed,  leaving  the  success  of  the 
plan  quite  beyond  doubt.  All  the  profits  derived  from  the  property  above 
six  per  cent,  (ten  per  cent  is  the  estimated  return,)  are  to  inure  to  the  use 
of  the  association.  It  is  estimated  that  in  twenty-five  years’  time,  they  will 
have  repaid  the  whole  capital  stock,  and  will  then  come  themselves  into  un- 
incumbered possession  of  a real  estate  property  to  the  value  of  $100,000, 
and  yielding  an  annual  income  of  $10,000,  which,  added  to  an  esUmated 
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receipt  from  membership  of  $5,000,  wiH  afford  an  annual  revenue  of  $15,000. 
But  this  may  be  calculating  rather  too  much  in  advance. 

The  progress  of  the  Mercantile  Library  Association  of  St.  Louis  is  cer- 
tainly most  remarkable.  ^ What  an  illustrious  consummation  of  a work 
begun  only  six  years  ago !”  is  the  proper  expression  of  the  directors  in  their 
annual  report.  Truly,  the  West  has  a just  estimate  of  the  advantages  of 
education  and  of  literature,  and  they  are  somewhat  ambitious  withal.  What 
if  some  of  our  Eastern  cities,  priding  themselves  so  much  upon  their  institu- 
tions, and  so  patronizing  toward  all  self-improving  efforts  of  the  ruder  West, 
should  wake  up  some  morning  and  find  it  recorded  in  HunCs  MerchanUi^ 
Magazine^  that  the  Mercantile  Library  Association  of  St.  Louis  maintains 
the  leading,  or  at  least  the  second  rank  among  all  such  institutions  of  the 
country  ? 

We  shall,  at  other  times,  take  notice  of  the  progress  of  the  Mercantile 
Library  Associations  of  the  country,  and  so  far  as  we  have  the  power,  ad- 
vertise their  benefits  to  the  community  at  large,  and  especially  to  those  to 
whose  peculiar  advantage  they  primarily  refer.  We  wi^h  to  see  their  influ- 
ence extended,  until  one  leading  idea  in  the  plan  of  every  young  man  com- 
ing from  country  to  city  in  search  of  a clerkship,  shall  be  before  starting,  to 
attach  himself  at  once  to  a Mercantile  Library  Association.  In  doing  this, 
he  would  provide  himself  with  one  of  the  most  efficient  preservatives  against 
the  many  temptations  to  which  the  country  youth  is  exposed  in  the  city^ 
and  would  afford  to  his  friends  at  the  old  home,  one  of  the  best  guaranties 
that  could  be  gpven  of  his  own  prudent  behavior,  and  of  his  eventual  quali- 
fication to  assume,  in  the  new  home,  a position  of  usefulness,  respectability, 
and  honor. 


Art.  IT.-TBAITS  OP  TRIDR-IAUDABLE  AND  INKIUITODS. 

CBATTBE  XZ. 

THB  FAST  AND  THE  PRESENT. 

In  reviewing  the  course  of  trade  for  the  last  five  hundred  years,  one  can- 
not but  admire  the  spirit  of  liberality  which  has  occasionally  been  shown 
towards  the  Merchant.  One  case  in  point  occurs  in  England  during  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.,  which  has  hardly  been  surpassed  in  our  own  progres- 
sive a^e.  An  old  letter  has  been  preserved  by  Hakluyt,  which  was  given  by 
the  ministers  of  this  venerable  monarch,  written  in  several  languages,  and 
addressed  to  “ all  kings,  princes,  and  persons  in  authority.”  An  extract  of 
extraordinary  interest  is  as  follows : “ If  it  be  right  and  equity  to  show  hu- 
manity to  all  men,  doubtless  the  same  ought  chiefly  to  be  showed  to  mer- 
chants, who,  wandering  about  the  world,  search  both  the  land  and  the  sea, 
to  carry  such  good  and  profitable  things  as  are  found  in  their  countries,  to 
remote  regions  and  kingdoms,  and  again  to  bring  from  the  same  such  things 
as  they  find  there,  commodities  as  their  countries  bring  not  forth  to  them, 
as  also  that  they  may  be  partakers  of  such  things  whereof  they  abound. 
For  the  God  of  heaven  and  earth,  greatly  providing  for  mankind,  would  not 
that  all  things  should  be  found  in  one  region,  to  the  end  that  one  should 
have  need  of  another ; that  by  this  means  friendship  might  be  established 
among  all  men,  and  every  one  seek  to  gratify  all.” 
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The  very  quioteasenoe  of  a Ghristiaii  Oommeroe  is  contained  in  this  brief 
extract.  Had  such  a spirit  been  ever  since  enforced  and  perpetuated,  the 
whole  world  would  have  been  vastly  more  advanced  in  wealth  and  dvilizaik 
tion. 

But  yet  the  contrast  afforded  by  two  hundred  years  is  marvelous  in  the 
extreme.  The  fnercbant  is  no  longer  a wandering  wayfarer,  who  must  buy 
the  &vor  of  ^ all  king-*,  princes,  and  persons  in  authority  1”  On  the  waters, 
every  latitude  from  frozen  north  to  the  unknown  regions  of  the  south,  and 
every  longitude  on  the  globe  is  whitened  by  the  sails  of  ships  that  excel  in 
fleetneas  the  summer's  cloud.  Huge  steamers,  setting  winch  and  waves  at 
defiance,  are  rushing  in  all  directions  over  the  briny  waters,  and  penetrating 
every  river,  bay,  and  inland  lake.  On  the  land,  roads  of  iron  are  stretched 
across  continents,  spanning  the  rivers,  tunneling  the  mountains,  from  sea  to 
sea.  Thereon,  with  a speed  fisr  more  than  fabulons,  belching  forth  ffames 
and  smoke,  ^ the  horses  of  fire  and  chariots  of  fire"  unite  the  scattered  villai- 
ges  in  an  unbroken  street,  and  make  the  great  forests  iq>pear  like  the  e<^^ 
of  paradisiacal  gardens. 

Shall  the  question  now  be  asked:  ‘‘Ganst  thou  send  the  lightnings,  diat 
they  may  go  and  say  unto  thee,  Here  we  are  The  lightnings  are  liters- 
ally  chained  and  at  service  of  man.  It  would  now  be  no  surprising  feat 
to  ^ girdle  the  earth  in  forty  minutes'  ” time — really  nothing  extraorcSnary 
to  girdle  it  in  forty  minutes  less  than  no  time.  Cities  in  different  climatea, 
and  with  seas  between,  report  each  other’s  trafiSc  at  noon,  and  hearken  to 
the  murmur  of  each  other’s  hourly  moods  and  momentary  impulses.  The 
statesman  rises  to  speak,  and  his  eloquence,  clear  and  strong,  penetrates 
space  with  the  rapidity  of  thought,  and  his  words  have  gone  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth  as  soon  as  they  have  fallen  from  his  lips. 

Does  drouth  parch  the  broad  fields  of  a nation,  and  famine  stalk  forth  to 
devour  its  people,  a thousand  ships  laden  with  plenty  speed  their  way  on 
their  errand  of  mercy,  and  the  monster  is  kept  at  bay.  Is  a country  stified 
with  population,  and  torn  with  Chartist  riots,  and  perplexed  with  the  prob- 
lems of  industry  and  poverty,  broad  Ophirs  appear  at  the  antipodes,  and  tho 
transit  to  peace,  plenty,  and  freedom,  is  rapid  and  relieving.  The  trans- 
mission of  people,  products,  intelligence,  customs,  ideas,  interests,  is  now  the 
prevailing  practice  of  the  age.  Civilization  is  everywhere  seeking  a common 
level  A place  for  the  superfluous  fruits,  labor,  leisure,  and  talent,  is  the 
demand. 

The  locomotive  spirit  of  Commerce  drives  savage  life  away  from  its 
haunts,  or  absorbs  it  to  usefulness  and  progress.  Imbecility  is  prostrated 
nnd  overrun.  Action,  intense  action,  teems  lo  all  the  arteries  of  social  life. 
Every  grade  and  quality  of  genius  is  inspired  to  greater  achievements^ 
Servitude,  unpaid,  unwilling  servitude,  must  disappear.  A new  heart  is 
given  to  labor,  and  it  lifts  up  the  spirit  and  ennobles  the  man. 

“Two  men  I honor,  and  no  third.  First,  the  toil  worn  craftsman,  that 
with  earth-made  implement  laborioudy  conquers  the  earth  and  makes  her 
man’s.  Venerable  to  me  is  the  hard  hand ; crooked,  coarse  ; therein,  not- 
withstanding, lies  a cunning  virtue,  indefeasibly  royal,  as  of  the  scepter  of 
this  planet.  Venerable  too  is  the  rugged  face,  all  weather- tanned,  broiled 
with  its  rude  intelligence ; for  it  is  the  face  of  a man  living  manlike.  Ohf, 
but  the  more  venerable  fer  thy  rudeness,  and  even  because  we  must  pity  aa 
well  as  love  thee  I Hardly  entreated  brother!  For  us  was  thy  back  l^nt, 
or  us  were  thy  straight  limbs  and  Angers  so  deformed.  Thou  went  our 
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eoDscript,  on  when  tke  lot  fell,  and  fighting  our  haUiea  wert  so  marred. 
For  in  thee  too  lay  a God>created  form,  but  it  was  not  to  be  unfolded ; en- 
erusted  must  it  stand  with  the  thick  adhering^  and  defacements  of  labor ; 
and  thy  body  like  thy  soul  was  not  to  know  freedom.  Yet  toil  on,  toil  on, 
Ihou  art  in  thy  duty,  be  out  of  it  who  may ; thou  toileet  for  the  altogether 
indispensable,  for  daily  bread.  ^ 

^ A second  roan  1 honor,  and  still  more  highly ; him  who  is  seen  toiling 
for  the  spiritually  indispensable ; not  daily  bread  but  the  bread  of  life.  Is 
not  he  too  in  his  duty ; endeavoring  toward  universal  harmony ; revealing 
this  by  act  or  by  word,  through  all  his  outward  endeavors,  be  they  high  or 
low  f Highest  of  all  when  his  outward  and  inward  endeavor  are  one ; when 
we  can  name  him  artist ; not  earthly  craftsman  only  but  inspired  thinker, 
that  with  heaven-made  implement  conquers  heauen  for  us ! If  the  poor 
and  humble  toil  that  we  have  food,  must  not  the  high  and  glorious  toil  for 
him  in  return,  that  he  have  light  and  guidance,  freedom,  immortality  I 
These  two  in  all  their  degrees  I honor ; all  else  is  chaff  and  dust,  which  let 
the  world  blow  where  it  listeth. 

^ Unspeakably  touching  is  it,  however,  when  I find  both  dignities  united ; 
and  he  that  must  toil  outwardly  for  the  lowest  of  roan's  wants  is  also  toiling 
hiwardly  for  the  highest  Sublimer  in  this  world  know  1 nothing,  than  a 
peasant  saint,  could  such  now  anywhere  be  met  with.  Such  a one  will  take 
lliee  back  to  Nazareth  itself;  thou  wilt  see  the  splendor  of  heaven  spring 
forth  fit>m  the  humblest  depths  of  earth  like  a light  shining  in  great  dark- 
ness.”* 

Such  is  the  lot  and  duty  of  man.  Labor  1 Labor  on  in  some  shape  for 
a lifo.  Labor  for  thyself,  thy  household,  thy  country,  the  world.  There  is 
no  respite.  Onward,  onward,  drives  the  spirit  of  Commerce — end  will  ele- 
vate you,  enridi,  ennoble  you.  Clothe  thyself  gorgeously,  fare  sumptuously 
if  you  will,  but  extend  the  same  luxuries  of  wealth  to  thy  neighbor  who 
possesses  not  the  same  means  or  ability  to  acquire.  What  is  there  now,  or 
evtf  has  been  in  the  world,  grand  or  glorious,  that  has  not  been  the  product 
nf  labor  either  of  the  body  or  the  mind  1 The  treasures  of  genius  and  art 
are  its  work ; the  cultivate  fields  are  its  toil ; the  busy  marts,  the  risiog 
cities,  the  rich  empires  of  the  world,  are  but  the  great  treasuries  of  labor. 
The  monuments,  castles,  towns,  and  temples,  of  Europe ; the  mounds  and 
the  buried  cities  of  America,  are  but  t^  gigantic  a^ievements  of  labor. 
Take  labor  from  the  world  and  it  leaves  it  a blank  without  a history.  Labor 
en  then,  as  the  great  movements  of  the  world  shall  direct.  If  you  have 
genius,  develop  it  If  you  have  perseverance,  prove  it  Labor  on  without 
wealth  if  such  is  your  lot  Labor  on  the  more  lustily  with  wealth,  for  it  is 
a means  by  which  all  the  world  can  be  conquered  from  indolence  and  igno- 
lanoe— from  fomine,  starvation,  and  untimely  death. 

CBAPTBE  X. 

THE  TRUE  END  OF  LIFE. 

If  the  premises  have  been  correct,  and  the  argument  therefrom  thus  for 
fiur,  it  will  be  understood  that  the  greatest  blessings  in  the  world  for  tbc 
benefit  of  mankind  have  ever  been  dependent  upon  trade.  Trade  promotes 
civilization  and  prepares  the  way  for  Christianity ; trade  develops  and  quick- 
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6BS  tlie  eapadif  of  agncaltnre  and  miuinftotuveB ; trade  indncee  akill,  genkn 
and  enterprise ; trade  is  the  most  prominent  profession  by  which  wealth  can 
be  acqnired. 

But  let  not  the  inference  here  be,  that  trade  ia  the  end  of  life — that  mem 
money  making  is  the  purpose  for  which  men  were  created.  If  any  one 
Hres  under  this  delusion,  he  will  ere  long  find  the  undisputed  contradiction 
in  his  moral  destruction.  You  should  be  a happy  man,”  said  a gentle* 
man  to  the  proprietor  of  one  of  the  largest  mercantile  establishments  in  the 
world,  which  he  had  created  himself  from  nothing.  But  I am  not,”  waa 
the  brief  reply ; ^ 1 know  not  the  meaning  of  ^e  term.”  ^ How  much 
compensation  do  yon  get  for  yonr  services  ?”  asked  John  Jacob  Astor  of  an 
envious  man.  Merely  enough  to  board,  clothe,  and  shelter  me,”  was  the 
reply.  Well,”  returned  the  millionaire,  that  is  the  same  compensation 
CKactly,  that  I receifve  for  taking  care  of  so  much  property.” 

If  the  infatuated  men  who  sought  so  perseveringly  after  the  philosopher^ 
stone  had  had  a particle  of  philosophy  in  themselves  they  must  have  per^ 
csived  that  their  success  in  making  the  discovery  would  have  proved  thehr 
greatest  misfortune.  The  touch  of  this  imaginary  stone  was  to  transmute 
all  baser  metals  into  substantial  gold.  The  consequence  of  such  a magical 
change  would  have  been  to  make  gold  valueless.  The  benefits,  however,  of 
this  wildest  of  the  world^s  delusions,  were  incidentally  appearing  in  the  many 
useful  discoveries  made  in  the  pursuit  of  this  impracticable  discovery. 

The  pioneers  to  California  confidently  expected  upon  their  arrival  at  tbs 
golden  gate,  to  feast  their  eyes  upon  glittering  mountains  of  gold.  But 
neither  themselves  nor  the  world  were  destined  to  such  a dire  misfortune 
Had  their  deluded  imaginations  been  realized,  much  better  would  it  bavu 
been  fer  them  to  have  remained  upon  the  rock-bound  coasts  of  New-Eng- 
land,  for  gold  diist  would  have  been  of  no  more  value  than  the  common 
•and  of  the  sea  shore.  The  chance  for  a small  increased  return  for  their 
labor  and  privations,  was  the  greatest  benefit  they  could  receive. 

These  instances  are  expressively  illustrative  of  the  greatest  good  to  be  da* 
jived  in  the  pursuit  of  tr^e.  It  is  in  the  gradual  development  of  the  me^ 
chant's  highest  and  noblest  faculties.  The  small  experiences  of  every-day 
life,  the  disappointments,  the  discouragements,  it  may  be  the  ruin  of  bis  fop* 
tunes,  are  laden  with  the  richest  blessings — compared  with  which  gold  n 
dross.  If  he  unfortunately  become  hastily  rich,  he  must  have  otherwbe  had 
the  required  discipline,  or  his  fate  is  to  be  deplored.  The  history  of  accp 
dental  or  ill-gotten  wealth  has  too  often  been  but  the  portrayal  ot  corrupi- 
lion,  and  the  speedy  downfall  of  individuals  and  nations.  In  Tyre  and 
ftdon  the  wealth  was  quickly  amassed.  Babylon  and  Palmyra  were  oo»- 
nipt  with  intemperate  luxury.  Home,  overladen  with  the  spoils  of  tha 
world,  became  overwhelmed  by  her  own  vices.  These  and  many  others  am 
instances  of  the  destructive  tendencies  of  speedy  and  unnatural  accumola* 
tion. 

Of  material  wealth  we  brought  nothing  into  the  world,  and  can  cany 
nothing  out  of  it.”  There  is  something,  however,  that  will  be  carried  oul^ 
that  is,  the  character  which  has  been  forming  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth. 

The  narrow,  selfish,  miserly  spirit  that  grows  on  accumulation — the  nen^ 
ous,  peevish,  fretful  temper,  that  can  bear  no  opposition  or  disappointment— 
the  infliitod  nothingness,  which  estimates  all  things  by  dollars  and  cents— 
these  go  with  the  soul  of  which  they  are  a part,  constitutionally  and  spiritu- 
ally. As  do  also  all  the  carefully  acquired  virtues  that  belong  to  the  pei* 
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feet  man.  To  this  end  it  is  important  that  eadi  day  of  life  should  be  a da^ 
of  improvement.  Habits  of  thought  and  study  are  to  be  assiduously  cults* 
vated.  Business  itself  may  be  conducted  in  such  a manner  as  to  inrigorate, 
enlarge,  and  elevate  the  mind.  A man’s  thoughts  must  travel  beyond  the 
counter  and  desk.  The  merchant,  if  he  would  be  fiuthfal  to  himself  like 
the  lawyer,  the  physician,  and  the  clergyman,  must  extend  his  researches  be- 
yond the  province  of  his  own  profession,  and  bring  the  contributions  of  all 
regions  of  thought  to  build  up  himself  in  the  strength  of  intellectual  man- 
h<^. 

If  any  one  pursues  business  in  the  neglect  of  mental  or  moral  culture,  he 
sacridoes  the  great  end  of  life  to  the  comparatively  worthless  means.  He 
may  gain  money  and  lose  knowledge ; he  may  gain  the  splendor  of  houses 
and  equipage  and  lose  the  accomplishments  of  the  gentleman ; he  may  gain 
a material  estate  and  lose  a spiritual  empire ; he  may  gain  the  whole 
world  and  lose  his  own  soul.” 


JOURNAL  OF  MERCANTILE  LAW. 


Aonoa  FOB  A TRESPASS,  AKD  APPLICATION  FOR  AN  INJXniCTION. 

In  a late  number  of  the  SL  Louis  Intelligencer  we  find  the  following  report  of 
a decision  of  the  Cole  County  (Missouri)  Circuit  Court,  on  application  for  an 
Injunction  by  a land-owner  (Robert  R.  Jefferson)  against  (Thomas  L.  Price)  one 
of  the  contractors  on  the  Pacific  Railroad. 

The  first  point  made  by  the  plaintiff  was,  that  the  charter  only  permitted  the 
company  to  take  one  hundred  feet  for  roadway,  and  that  while  there  was  authori- 
ty to  go  outside  of  this  100  feet  and  take  from  the  adjoining  land  any  earth, 
•tone,  gravel,  dirt,  timber,  &c.,  necessary  to  construct  the  road,  yet  there  was  no 
authority  to  deposit  dirt  and  rubbish  on  the  adjoining  land.  To  this  was  answer- 
ed, that  the  charter  authorized  the  company  to  take,  in  addition  to  the  100  feel, 
such  other  width  of  roadway,  in  cases  of  excavations  and  embankments,  as 
might  be  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  road.  And  it  was  shown  by  the 
Chief  Engineer  that  the  excavation  from  the  tunnel  would  require  a width  of 
road  bed  nve  hundred  feet  wide  and  eight  hundred  feet  long,  and  that  this  extra 
width  was  necessary  for  the  construction  and  preservation  of  the  road — th.nt  he 
had  given  orders  to  have  such  extra  width  staked  out,  and  land  plots  to  be  made 
and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  land  agent  of  the  company,  that  he  might  have 
the  same  condemned  according  to  law.  It  was  farther  shown  that  the  width  <4^ 
the  road  bed  differed  according  to  the  ground  passed  over.  Where  the  country 
was  level  100  feet  was  sufficient— where  there  was  heavy  cutting  and  filling,  or 
tunneling,  extra  width  was  required. 

It  was,  secondly,  contended,  that  even  admitting  the  company  had  a right  to 
condemn  this  extra  width,  yet  they  had  no  right  to  enter  on  the  plaintiflTs  land 
without  first  making  compensation.  To  this  it  was  answered  that  the  company 
had  a right  to  occupy  the  plaintiflT’s  land  as  an  incident  proceeding  to  squire  the 
title — that  there  was  no  violation  of  any  constitutional  right  of  the  plaintiff' ; for 
the  word  **  taken  **  in  the  constitution  had  reference  to  the  final  appropriation  of 
the  title,  and  that  the  parly’s  title  was  in  no  case  affiacted,  although  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  contractor  was  absolute  for  the  time — that  the  company  was  bound 
to  proceed  in  a reasonable  time  to  have  the  land  appraised  and  make  compensa- 
tion ; and  that  if  they  delayed  an  unreasonable  len^h  of  time  to  do  so,  their  oc- 
cupation would  be  adjudged  wrongful  from  the  beginning,  and  the  party  could 
recover  for  all  damages  soatained  by  the  previous  occupaUon.  It  was  shown,  in 
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connection  with  this  point,  that  the  company  had  wied  every  exertion  to  hmre  not 
only  this  but  all  other  lands  condemned — that  portions  of  the  line  bad  not  been 
finally  located  yet,  and  on  such  portions  where  a final  location  was  made,  the 
engineers  were  engaged  in  finding  the  land  lines  and  making  the  maps  ao  as  to 
famish  the  land  agent  with  proper  descriptions. 

Another  point  made  by  the  plaintiff  was,  that  the  damage  was  irreparable,  and 
an  injunction  was  always  grantable  in  such  cases.  It  was  shown  by  the  com- 
pany that  money  could  compensate  the  plaintiff ; that,  moreover,  the  destruction 
of  houses,  orchards,  graveyards,  dtc.,  which  would  be  inhibited  in  cases  between 
private  persons  because  the  injury  would  be  deemed  irreparable,  had  no  applica- 
tion to  railroad  companies ; that  anything  could  be  removed  by  a railroad  com- 
pmy,  because  the  necessities  of  the  age  required  that  these  great  works  should 
oe  as  straight  as  possible,  and  if  the  doctrine  of**  irreparable  injury  ” applied,  rail- 
roads would  not  be  built.  It  was  also  contended  that  there  was  a manifest  dif- 
ference between  waste  and  trespass ; that  injunctions  were  grantable  freely  in 
cases  of  waste,  but  not  in  trespass— and  that  this,  upon  the  plaintifTs  own  aaseiv 
tioDH,  was  not  waste.  Many  other  points  were  discussed  which  it  is  not  nece^ 
Bary  now  to  mention. 

Judge  Miller  listened  to  the  argument  with  great  patience— took  a note  of  iha 
oothorities  cited,  and,  after  a full  consideration,  decided  to  refuse  the  injunction. 

RIGHTS  OF  CORSIGHEES  AND  CREDITORS  IN  POSSESSION  UNDER  AXTACHMEVT  LA^ 
OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

We  lay  before  our  readers,  says  the  Charleston  (S.  C.)  Siandard^  an  abstract 
of  the  following  ease,  which  was  elaborately  argued  at  the  late  sitting  of  tha 
Court  of  Appeals,  and  which  is  of  great  importance  to  the  commercial  commu- 
nity, on  account  of  the  principles  it  decides.  As  a solemn  adjudication  upon  the 
rights  of  consignees  and  creditors  in  possession  under  our  attachment  law,  it 
cannot  fail  to  be  interesting  to  commission  merchants  and  to  business^men  gene- 
rally:— 

C.  T.  Mitchell  & Co.,  vs.  A.  E.  Byrne. — (Issue  in  Attachment.) 

The  plaintiffs  had  an  order  from  Henry  Gore  Booth,  of  Liverpool,  in  the  year 
1850,  to  purchase  on  his  account  three  thousand  bales  of  cotton,  and  they  con^ 
plated  the  execution  of  the  order  by  the  purchase  of  506  bales  on  the  29lh  Au- 
gust, which  they  shipped  to  Booth  on  the  3d  of  September.  On  the  4th,  7th, 
and  8th  September,  they  drew  bills  on  Booth,  which  were  payable  on  the  25th 
November.  These  bills  were  accepted  by  Booth,  but  protested  for  non-payment, 
Booth  having  become  bankrupt  before  the  maturity  of  the  bills.  On  the  27th 
and  28th  November,  Edward  Moon,  of  Liverpool,  stepped  forward  and  paid  these 
drafts  for  the  honor  of  the  plaintiffs,  C.  T.  Mitchell  Co.,  charged  them  in  ac- 
count with  the  amount,  and  on  the  29th  November  remitted  the  drafts  to  them 
and  claimed  reimbursement  by  remittance.  Moon  deposes  that  he  looked  to  the 
plaintifis  solely  for  indemnity;  and  that  be  liad  been  repaid  and  had  never  met 
with  a prompter  return. 

The  ship  ^Eoliis  came  consigned  to  the  plaintiffs,  with  a cargo  of  salt,  and  ar- 
rived about  the  25th  November,  1850.  They  entered  her  at  the  Custom  House 
and  began  the  discharge  of  the  cargo,  which  was  nearly  completed  on  the  5th  of 
December.  On  that  day  the  defendant,  Byrne,  levied  an  attachment  on  the  ship 
and  Cjirgo,  and  served  a copy  on  Mitchell  &>  Co.,  who  made  a return  as  gar- 
nishees, claiming  to  hold  as  creditors  in  poasessioo.  Their  declaration  contained 
the  common  count  for  money  paid,  and  a count  on  the  bills  of  exchange.  The 
outlay  for  the  506  bales  of  cotton,  expenses,  damages,  and  re-exchaoge,  constb 
tuted  their  demand. 

At  the  instance  of  the  attorney  of  Byrne,  an  issue  was  ordered  to  try  the  ques- 
tion whether  Mitchell  Co.  were  creditors  in  possession  of  the  ship  iEolus  and 
other  funds,  the  property  of  Henry  Gore  Bootli,  on  the  5th  December,  1850,  or 
were  entiiled  on  that  day  to  have  their  claim  first  allowed  by  virtue  of  any  right 
or  lien  under  the  atUichment  law. 

Upon  this  issue,  the  plaintifis,  under  the  charge  of  Judge  Withers  upon 
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Itie  Chrenit,  btd  a verdict  for  933,784  60,  wHh  intereat  from  the  5th  Deeetiv* 
her,  1860. 

Upon  the  appeal,  it  was  contended  for  the  plaintiffs,  that  they  had  a right  to 
retain  the  proceeds  of  sale  of  the  ship  and  cargo,  as  creditors  in  possession  under 
the  attachment  act,  or  by  virtue  of  their  lien  as  factors,  for  the  general  balanos 
of  their  account  against  Henry  Gore  Booth. 

, This  claim  was  resisted  on  the  part  of  the  defendant  upon  the  grounds — firsts 
that  the  plaintiffs  were  not  creditors  of  Booth  on  the  5th  of  December,  because 
on  that  day  they  had  no  actionable  debt  against  him ; and  second,  that  the  plaintifl^ 
had  not  such  possession  of  the  ship  and  cargo  as  is  required  by  the  attachmenl 
act,  to  constitute  them  creditors  in  possession. 

Judge  Frost  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  which  established  the  follow* 
log  points; 

1.  That  the  plaintiffs  had  an  actionable  demand  on  the  5th  December,  and 
oould  maintain  tneir  count  for  money  paid.  That  the  drawing  of  the  drafts  was 
an  extension  of  credit  for  the  time  they  hai  to  run,  but  that  when  they  were  pro- 
tested for  non-payment,  (which  was  prior  to  the  5th  of  December,)  the  plaintHft 
had  a right  to  sue  as  upon  an  open  account  for  the  money  laid  out  and  expended 
for  the  cotton. 

fi.  That  the  plaintiffs  could  also  maintain  their  count  upon  the  bills.  That 
when  Moon  took  up  the  bills  for  the  honor  of  the  plaintiffs,  he  held  them  as 
endorsee  with  all  the  rights  of  an  endorsee,  against  all  the  parties  to  the  instru- 
ments; but  that  when  he  charged  the  plaintiffs  in  account,  and  remitted  the  bills 
to  them,  and  looked  to  them  solely  for  indemnity,  (which  he  did  prior  to  the  5th 
December,)  he  relinquished  to  them  all  the  holder's  rights  in  the  Dills.  And  that 
it  was  not  necessary  that  the  plaintiffs  should  have  the  bills  actually  in  their  po»- 
session  at  the  commencement  of  their  suit,  but  it  was  sufficient  if  they  produced 
them  at  the  trial,  having  had  title  to  them  at  the  commencement  of  the  action* 

3.  That  under  the  attachment  acts  of  1744  and  1844,  a garnishee  may  retain 
for  his  debt  all  moneys,  goods,  &c.,  which  have  been  attached,  or  are  liable  to 
attachment;  and  that  all  moneys, goods, &c., are  liable  to  attachment,  which  may 
be  in  his  “ hands,  power,  possession,  or  control” 

4.  That,  touching  the  question  of  the  possession  of  the  ship  and  cargo,  the 
ease  may  be  rested  on  the  authority  of  Schepler  vs.  Garriscan,  (2  Bay.,  224,)  in 
which  it  was  decided  that  the  consignee  of  a ship  and  cargo  has  a qualified  prop* 
erty  and  constructive  possession  the  moment  she  comes  into  port,  so  that  the 
Sheriff  shall  not,  under  a writ  of  attachment,  take  the  ship  and  cargo  from  the 
possession  of  the  consignee,  who  claims  to  be  a creditor  in  possession ; and  that 
•uch  a consignee  has  a lien  on  them  for  the  balance  of  his  general  account 
against  the  owner.  That  a ship  consigned  to  a foreign  agent  for  general  freight^ 
is  in  the  **  possession,  power,  or  control  ” of  the  consignee,  so  that  he  can  retain 
her  for  his  debt. 

6.  That  the  plaintiffs  and  Byrne  being  both  creditors  of  Booth,  the  contest  b^ 
tween  them  was,  which  should  apply  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  ship,  in  pay- 
ment of  their  debt ; that  the  attachment  acts  placed  the  garnishee  upon  the  foot- 
ing of  an  attaching  creditor,  and  provided  that  upon  his  filing  his  declaration,  dtc., 
he  should  have  his  claim  **  first  allowed ;”  and  that  it  would  operate  great  hard- 
ifaip  upon  creditors  in  possession,  if  the  law  were  otherwise,  inasmuch  as  they 
oannot  hare  served  upon  themselves  their  own  writ  of  attachment,  and  maka 
themselves  garnishees  to  their  own  action  against  the  absent  debtor. 

6.  That  the  right  of  the  plaintiffs  to  retain  as  creditors  in  possession  being 
affirmed,  it  was  unnecessary  to  express  any  opinion  upon  their  right  to  retain  by 
virtue  of  their  lien  os  foctors  far  a general  balance  of  account 

In  this  opinion.  Justices  O'Neall,  Withers,  and  Whitner,  concurred  with 
Frost,  J. 

Justices  Wardlaw  and  Glover  dissented,  on  the  ground  that  Mitchell  & Co. 
had  no  such  possession  as  entitled  them  to  retain  as  creditors  in  possession. 

Messrs  Brown  & Porter,  attorneys  for  plaintiffs. 

Messrs.  Walker  Memminger,  for  defendant 
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JI0TB9  AKD  I>BAFTS  eiYBIf  AS  CQLIATIBAL  SBCOUrtY  FOK  A LOAV. 


The  legal  reporter  of  the  Evening  Post  says,  in  regard  to  the  following  case, 
which  was  tried  in  the  Supreme  Court,  New  York  City — “The  queetion  is  ooe 
which  has  as  yet  received  no  direct  adjudication  in  this  country  or  in  England^ 
and  should  the  ruling  of  the  court  be  sustained  by  the  General  Term,  to  which 
the  case  is  soon  to  be  carried,  it  will  establish  a point  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  business  men,  as  we  understand  it  is  the  almost  universal  custom  in  this  com- 
munity to  dispose  of  securities  of  the  kind  held  in  this  case,  in  the  same  manner 
in  which  they  were  disposed  of  by  the  defendant  in  this  action.” 


♦ 


VVillium  A.  Wheeler  et  nl.  agt.  John  A.  Newbould.  This  action  was  brought 
for  the  recovery  of  ^$2,614  73,  being  the  amount  of  several  notes  and  drafts  given 
as  collateral  security  for  a loan  of  §2,000  obtained  by  the  plaintifls  through  their 
broker,  Jeremiah  Hotchkiss,  from  the  defendant,  on  the  ground  that  the  loan  wag 
usurious,  and  in  case  the  loan  should  not  be  held  to  have  been  usurious,  to  re- 
cover 14  73,  being  the  excess  of  the  collaterals  over  the  amount  loaned.  At 
the  trial,  the  plaintiffs  .abandoned  the  ground  of  usury,  and  claimed  only  the  ex- 
cess of  the  amount  of  the  collaterals  over  the  loan,  (§2,000,  with  interest.) 

It  appeared  that  on  the  6th  of  November,  1848,  the  defendant  lent  to  the 
plaintiffs,  tlirough  Hotchkiss,  §2,000,  and  took  the  plaintiffs*  cheek  for  that  sum, 
dated  Dec.  24th,  1848,  and  certain  collaterals,  as  above  stated. 

The  check  not  having  been  paid  at  maturity  w’as  protested,  and  the  defendant, 
after  demanding  payment  of  the  loan,  and  giving  notice  to  the  plaintiffs  of  his  in- 
tention to  do  so,  sold  the  collaterals  at  private  sale,  for  §2,020  the  defendant  in- 
sisting that  that  was  the  best  price  that  ho  could  obtain  for  them. 

In  a former  report  of  this  case  it  was  erroneously  stated  that  the  plaintiff 
averred  that  an  interview  was  purposely  avoided  by  defendant  The  allegation 
was  that  the  interview  was  avoided  by  the  broker. 

The  plaintiffs  contended  that  this  case  should  be  governed  by  the  well  estab- 
lished principle,  that  upon  a loan  of  money  upon  the  pledge  of  goods  and  chattels, 
if  the  loan  be  not  paid,  the  property  taken  as  collateral  security  could  only  bo 
sold  at  public  auction,  after  giving  the  borrower  notice  of  the  time  and  place  of 
sale. 

The  defendant  contended  that,  by  the  universal  custom  .ind  usage  in  this  city, 
he  had  a right  to  sell  the  collaterals  at  private  8.110,  after  notice,  .md  that  a sale  at 
auction  of  such  securities  would  be  destnictivo  to  the  interests  of  all  parties. 

The  court,  however,  (Judge  Oakley,)  held,  for  the  purposes  of  the  trial,  that  a 
loan  upon  the  pledge  of  commercial  p.iper  did  not  give  the  lender  the  right  to  sell 
the  paper  at  all.  That  if  tlie  loan  was  not  paid  at  the  time  agreed  upon,  the 
lender  might  hold  the  paper  until  maturity,  and  collect  and  apply  the  money  to 
payment  of  the  loan,  and  upon  that  ground  directed  the  jury  to  tind  a verdict  for 
the  pl.aintiffs  for  the  e.xcess  of  the  collaterals  over  the  amount  of  the  loan  and 
interest. 

But  the  judge  stated  th.at,  as  the  point  w.as  new,  and  of  great  practic.al  impor- 
tance in  this  city,  he  should  direct  the  judgment  to  bo  suspended  until  a case  is 
made  to  be  heard  at  the  General  Term,  in  the  first  instance,  before  a full  bench. 


IMFiUSOHMEIlT  FOR  DEBT. 

In  the  United  States  District  Coart,  (Louisiana.)  Cartis  et  al.  vs.  Victor 
Feste. 

This  ease  came  up  on  Wednesday,  Blay  18th,  1853,  and  motion  was  made  to 
discharge  defendant  from  arrest,  who  was  taken  by  process  issued  from  this 
Court,  in  accordance  with  the  10th  and  13th  sections  of  an  act  of  the  Louisians 
Legislature,  passed  in  March,  1840. 

In  1837,  Congress  abolished  imprisonment  for  debt  under  process  from  the 
Courts  of  the  United  States,  in  those  States  where  it  had  been  abolished  by  law, 
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and  prorided  Hiat  ^ when  by  the  laws  of  a State,  imprisonment  for  debt  shall  be 
allowed  und.er  certain  conditions  and  restrictions,  the  same  conditions  and  re- 
strictions shall  be  applicable  to  the  process  issuinff  out  of  the  courts  of  the 
United  States ; and  the  same  proceedings  shall  be  had  therein  as  are  adopted  in 
the  Courts  of  such  State.  5 S.  at  large,  321. 

In  1841,  an  act  supplementary  was  passed  which  it  was  enacted  that  the 
act  of  1837  should  be  construed  so  as  to  abolish  imprisonment  for  debt  in  all 
bases  whatever,  on  process  issuing  from  the  Courts  of  the  United  States,  when 
by  the  law  of  the  State  in  which  the  said  Court  shall  be  held,  imprisonment  for 
debt  has  been  or  shall  hereafter  be  abolished. 

The  laws  of  Louisiana  provide  fully  for  the  abolition  of  imprisonment  for 
debt,  and  the  process  by  which  the  arrest  of  a debtor  is  made  has  been  also 
abolished.  The  consequence  is  that,  under  the  act  of  Congress,  imprisonment 
for  debt  in  all  the  cases  under  process  from  this  Court  was  rormally  terminated. 

The  Legislature  of  Louisiana  has  given  to  creditors  a remedy  highly  primitive 
Id  its  character,  as  respects  their  debtors  in  certain  cases  of  fraud.  The  statute 
cannot  be  enforced  in  favor  of  creditors  in  the  Courts  of  the  United  States. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  the  case  of  Green  ta.  Breedlove, 
(2  Howard  29,)  which  involved  the  application  of  a penal  statute  of  Mississippi, 
to  a marshal,  for  a false  return  of  an  execution,  says : ^ This  being  an  offense 
against  the  State  law,  the  Courts  of  the  State  alone  could  furnish  its  commis- 
■mn,  the  Courts  of  the  United  States  having  no  power  to  execute  the  penal  laws 
of  the  individual  States.” 

The  statute  under  consideration  is  in  a very  high  degree  penal.  It  is  made 
tile  duty  of  the  Court,  in  all  cases  described  in  it  except  one,  upon  conviction  of 
the  debtor,  to  sentence  him  to  three  years*  imprisonment,  and  in  the  other  ease 
to  sentence  him  to  the  same  term  of  imprisonment,  with  a condition  that  he 
should  be  discharged  on  payment  of  the  debt.  This  court  has  no  jurisdiction 
over  a case  like  this,  and  the  defendant  must  be  discharged  from  arrest. 

BREACH  OF  CONTRACT. 

In  the  Superior  Court,  (New  York,  April,  1853,)  before  Judge  Duer.  Charles 
Jm  Frost  & Co.  IS.  Josiah  Conley  Co. 

This  was  an  action  to  recover  damages  for  a breach  of  contract  in  selling  beef. 
In  June,  1852,  the  plaintiffs,  through  their  agent,  purchased  from  defendants  60 
barrels  of  mess  beef,  then  stored  in  Thompson  Co.’s  yard,  for  which  they 
paid  $660,  being  at  the  rate  of  $11  per  barrel,  and  obUiined  an  order  from  de- 
fendants to  have  it  delivered  to  them.  Thompson  Co.,  however,  refused  to 
deliver  it,  because  the  order  called  the  article  “ mess  beef,”  whereas  it  was  in 
reality  what  is  called  “ railroad”  or  “ plaited  mess  beef.”  The  plaintiffs  now  sus 
pot  only  for  a return  of  their  money,  but  also  for  the  loss  they  sustained  from 
the  defendants  not  having  fulfilled  their  contract,  as  mess  beef  had,  immediately 
after  their  purchase  of  this  article,  risen  in  price.  It  appeared  that  the  defend- 
ants had  purchased  111  barrels  of  this  beef  from  Gibson  & Co.  as  prime  “rail- 
road ” or  “ plaited  mess  ” beef,  and  paid  $9  ^er  barrel  for  it,  and  that  they  had 
6 barrels  of  it  brought  to  their  store  and  examined,  and  those  barrels,  or  at  least 
some  of  them,  were  found  to  contain  as  good  an  article  as  is  called  country  mesa 
beef,  and  the  plaintiff’s  agent  examined  two  barrels  out  of  the  six,  and  was  so 
satisfied  with  the  quality  of  the  article  as  shown  by  this  sample,  that  he  pur- 
chased the  60  barrels  for  the  plaintiffs.  Beside  the  return  of  the  $660  paid  by 
ihe  plaintifib,  their  claim  for  damages  for  loss  sustained  by  their  not  receiving  the 
mess  beef,  made  their  entire  claim  against  the  defendants  about  $1,000. 

The  Court  charged  the  Jury.  The  defendants  purchased  from  Gibson  Co. 
105  barrels  of  railroad  beef,  for  which  they  paid  the  highest  price  that  railroad 
beef  was  then  selling  aU  They  purchased  it  as  being  of  good  quality,  but  they 
knew  it  was  railroad  beef,  and  not  put  up  in  the  country  as  mess  beef, — but  that 
it  was  put  up  as  such  by  the  ow'ner  of  it  in  the  yard  of  Thompson  & Co.,  and 
was  likely  to  contain  only  such  pieces  as  would  constitute  railroad  beef.  Six 
barrels  of  the  lot  were  brought  to  the  plaintiffs’  store  and  examined,  but  it  did 
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not  afl^rmatively  appear  whether  these  six  barrels  were  altered  after  they  arrived 
at  defendants*  office.  Mills,  the  plaintiffs’  agent,  examined  two  of  these  barrels, 
and  they  contained  such  piece  of  beef,  which,  if  the  lot  contained  the  same, 
would  constitute  countir  mess  beef  and  not  railroad  beef,  and  though  it  was 
put  up  here  as  railroad  beef,  yet,  if  it  all  corresponded  in  quality  with  mess  beef, 
the  defendants  would  be  justified  in  selling  it  as  such.  But  it  is  hard  to  under* 
stand  how  it  is  that  the  pieces  which  were  examined  are  never  found  in  railroad 
beef  and  only  in  mess  beef.  It  may  be,  however  that  those  two  barrels  con- 
tained pieces  of  that  quality,  and  that  the  defendants  therefore  inferred  that  all 
tho  rest  was  the  same.  But  they  were  bound  to  know,  and  must  know,  as  they 
bought  it  for  railroad  beef,  that  it  was  railroad  beef,  and  had  no  right  to  sell  it  aa 
mess  beef,  unless  they  knew  it  to  be  of  that  quality ; and  they  should  not  have 
concealed  the  fact  that  it  was  bought  by  them  as  railroad  beef,  and  that  they  had 
no  knowledge  that  the  character  of  the  beef  did  not  correspond  with  the  general 
quality  of  the  article  which  they  had  purchased.  If  the  Jury  believed  that  it 
was  country  mess  beef,  then  the  plaintiffs  are  only  entitled  to  what  they  paid 
with  interest.  This  they  are  entitled  to,  because  the  60  barrels  were  not  re- 
ceived by  them,  and  Thompson  & Co.  were  justified  in  refusing  to  deliver  an 
article  which  they  knew  the  defendants  had  not  in  their  yard.  But  if  the  Jury 
concluded  that  the  contract  was  for  mess  beef,  the  plaintiffs  were  entitled  to  re- 
cover the  value  of  mess  beef,  which  the  witness  stated  to  be  f^om  $16  to  $17. 

The  Jury  gave  a verdict  for  plaintiffs,  $1,026  94,  being  the  full  amount  claiii»< 
ed  with  interest.  Judgment  suspended,  until  a hearing  at  General  Term. 


LECTURES  OH  COMMERCIAL  LAW. 

“The  Council  of  King’s  College  having  observed  the  wide  interest  taken  by 
the  mercantile  classes  in  the  reform  of  our  commercial  law,  have  deemed  it  ex- 
pedient to  give  to  merchants,  and  others  engaged  in  business,  an  opportunity  of 
acquiring  a knowledge  of  this  branch  of  law,  in  the  same  manner  as  medical 
jurisprudence  is  taught  to  persons  intending  to  embrace  the  medical  profession ; 
and,  with  a view  to  that  effect,  they  have  made  the  necessary  arrangements  with 
Mr.  Leone  Levi. 

“ The  lectures  are  intended  to  be  sufficiently  numerous  to  comprise  an  expo- 
sition of  the  entire  mercantile  law  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  that  of  those 
countries  with  whom  our  Commerce  is  chiefly  carried  on.” 

The  above  is  copied  from  an  advertisement  of  King’s  College.  We  transfer 
it  to  the  pages  of  the  Merchants^  Magazine^  together  with  the  following  syllabus 
of  the  course  of  lectures  on  commercial  law,  which  wore  commenced  on  the 
26th  of  January,  1863,  in  the  hope  that  it  will  suggest  to  the  Mercantile  Library 
Associations  In  the  United  States  the  importance  of  instituting  similar  courses. 

Lecture  I.  Introductory  Lecture, — Study  of  Law — Nature  and  spirit  of  Mer- 
cantile Law — History  of  the  science — Its  component  parts  and  plan  of  lectures 
— State  of  the  law  in  England,  Ireland,  Scotland  and  the  Colonies — Countries 
subject  to  tho  law  of  England. 

Lecture  II.  On  Merclmnts, — Who  is  a merchant! — ^Who  may  be  a merchant? 
—Minors — Married  females — Aliens — Clergymen — Commercial  accounts — Fairs 
and  Markets — Consuls — Commercial  treaties. 

Lecture  III.  On  Partnerships. — Constitution  of  partnership— Actual  and 
nominal — Who  may  be  a partner  1 — Formation  of  the  contract — Partnership  en 
commandite — Rights  and  liabilities  of  partners  among  themselves — Their  interest 
in  the  stock  and  profits — Obligalions  of  partners. 

Lecture  FV.  On  Partnerships. — Liabilities  .and  exemption  of  partners  toward 
third  persons — Rights  of  parties  against  third  persons — Legal  and  equitable 
remedies  between  partners — Action  oy  and  against  partners. 

Lecture  V.  On  Partnerships. — Dissolution  of  a partnership,  w^hen  and  how 
It  may  be — Effects  and  consequences  of  a dissolution,  as  between  the  partners— 
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ESffects  and  consequences  of  a disaolntion,  as  to  the  rights  of  creditors — ^Bank« 
ruptcy  of  partner — Administration  and  Practice  in  bankruptcy. 

Lecture  VI.  On  Joint-Stock  Companies  and  Part  Owners  of  Ships, — What 
makes  a man  a partner  in  a joint-stock  company — Mutual  rights  of  shareholders 
— Relative  rights  of  shareholders  and  third  persona — 7 and  8 Victoria,  c.  110 — 
Banking  companies — Part  owners  of  ships — ^Interest  of  part  owners — Mutual 
rights  of  part  owners — Relative  rights  of  part  owners  and  third  persons. 

Lecture  VII.  On  Bills  of  ExchaTtge. — Definition,  requisites,  and  form  of 
bills  of  exchange — Parties  to  a bill — Transfer  of  bills — Acceptance^ — ^Present- 
ment— ^Payment — Rights  and  duties  of  drawers  and  indorsers. 

Lecture  VIII.  On  Bills  of  Exchange, — Appropriation  of  payment — ^Protest 
— Acceptance  for  honor — Pavment  for  honor — Notice  of  Dishonor — Remedy  by 
action — Re-exchange — Lost  tills — Promissory  notes. 

After  the  completion  of  this  course,  other  courses  are  contemplated  on  the 
subjects  of  general  contracts  and  contracts  of  sale,  principal  and  agent,  shippings 
marine,  life,  and  fire  insurance,  and  bankruptcy  r and  also  distinct  lectures  on 
American  law,  the  French  code,  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  codes,  the  territo- 
rial code  of  Prussia,  and  the  Russian  swod. 

DAMAGES  OCCASIONED  BY  COLLISION  AT  SEA. 

In  the  United  States  District  Court,  before  Judge  Nelson,  (June  13, 1853.) 
Dickinson  vs.  The  Schooner  Catharine. 

This  WAS  a suit  to  recover  damages  occasioned  by  a collision  between  tho 
libelant’s  vessel,  the  schooner  San  Luis,  and  the  schooner  Catharine,  which  oe- 
curred  on  the  evening  of  April  21, 1852,  about  25  miles  south  of  Sandy  Hook. 

The  San  Louis  was  bound  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia  with  a cargo  of 
stone,  and  was  close  hauled  on  her  starboard  tack,  steering  S.  or  S.  by  W.,  and 
and  about  four  or  five  miles  from  shore,  the  wind  being  about  S.  W.  by  W.,  and 
the  night  clear  enough  to  distinguish  vessels  at  about  a mile  distant.  She  had  a 
look-out  and  a man  at  the  wheel,  but  no  light. 

The  Catharine  was  bound  into  New  York  on  her  larboard  tack,  with  a free 
wind — with  no  look-out,  but  with  a light — and  just  before  the  collision  there  had 
been  no  one  at  the  wheel,  and  she  did  not  discover  the  San  Luis  till  she  was 
within  half  a mile. 

Held^  That  under  these  circumstances,  and  under  the  rules  of  navigation  laid 
down  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  in  the  case  of  St.  John  vs.  Pain,  Id 
How.  557,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Catharine  to  have  avoided  the  collision,  and 
that  no  fault  was  discoverable  on  the  part  of  the  San  Luis. 

Decree  for  the  libelants,  with  a reference  to  ascertain  their  damages. 

For  libelants,  D.  D.  Field ; for  claimants,  Betts  & Donohue. 

CONSIGNEES — DAMAGES  FOR  HON-DELTVERY  OF  TEN  FIFES  of  WINE. 

The  Fifth  District  Court  (New  Orleans)  before  Judge  Livingston,  Joseph 
Martinez  vs.  Lanatc,  Gandolfo  & Co. 

This  was  a case  in  which  the  plaintiff  claimed  of  defendants  the  value  of  ten 
pipes  of  wine  purchased  by  him,  and  damages  for  non-delivery.  The  defend- 
ants, consignees  of  a quantity  of  wine, caused  the  same  to  be  advertised  and  sold 
at  auction,  while  the  wine  was  still  on  shipboard.  Fifty-five  pipes  were  adver- 
tised and  sold,  the  invoice  to  defendants  showing  sixty-five  pipes,  the  consignees 
making  an  allowance  for  ten  defective  pipes.  Twenty-five  pipes  proved  defect- 
ive, the  wine  thus  falling  short  fifteen  pipes  of  the  quantity  sold.  The  plaintifiTs 
counsel  contended,  first,  that  the  defendants  were  bound  to  deliver  the  quantity 
of  wine  in  the  order  of  sale.  Only  twenty  pipes  were  sold  previous  to  the  plain- 
tifiTs  purchase.  The  Court  decided  adversely  to  both  the  above  positions  of 
counsel,  and  held  that  the  advertisements  of  consignees,  acting  in  good  faith,  of 
sales  of  consignments  still  on  shipboard,  could  only  mean  to  specify  the  quanti- 
ty “ more  or  less,”  and  that  there  was  no  custom  or  law  which  required  deliv- 
ery to  be  made  in  tlie  srder  of  sale.  Judgment,  however,  was  rendered  in  favor 
of  the  plaintiff  for  the  value  of  the  wine  on  other  grounds 
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DECVMOir  Ilf  ADMniALTT,  BT  JUDGE  HALL — PRIORITIES  OF  LIEK. 

United  States  District  Court,  Northern  District  of  New  York.  Dewitt  C. 
Bancroft  1*5.  steamboat  America  and  J.  W.  Phillips,  claimant  and  respondent. 

The  vessel  of  the  libelant  having  been  sunk  by  a collision  with  the  America 
on  Lake  Erie,  July  12,  1852,  a libel  was  filed  to  recover  the  damages,  and  on 
the  14th  of  December,  1852,  910,000  was  awarded  to  him  for  the  said  damages. 
The  America  was  sold  by  order  of  courts  September  10,  1852,  and  the  proceeds, 
amounting  to  910,950,  brought  into  registry. 

Before  the  above-mentioued  decree  was  made,  suits  were  commenced  by  setw 
men  to  recover  wages,  and  soon  after  the  sale  they  were  paid  out  of  the  fund, 
without  opposition.  A suit  was  also  commenced,  October  2,  1852,  to  recover 
damages  occasioned  by  the  previous  collision  of  the  America  with  another  vessel. 
Suits  were  also  commenced  by  material  men  to  recover  for  supplies  furnished  to 
the  America,  and  those  whose  liens  attached  subsequent  to  the  collision  with 
the  libelant’s  vessel,  and  who  had  possession  of  th^  America,  and  common  law 
Hens,  or  liens  under  the  State  statute,  were  also  directed  to  be  paid  out  of  tha 
fund,  though  opposed  by  the  collision  claimant.  The  libelant  tlien  claimed  by 
petition  the  whole  residue  of  the  fund,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  entitled  to 
preference  over  all  the  other  parties. 

Held,  that  the  claim  of  the  libelant  for  the  damages  occasioned  by  the  collision 
was  a maritime  lien  upon  the  America,  or  a charge  or  privilege  which  gave  him 
substantially  the  same  rights  and  remedies. 

That  maritime  liens  upon  a ship,  sold  under  the  order  of  a Court  of  Admiral- 

, should,  as  a general  rule,  be  paid  out  of  the  proceeds  in  the  inverse  order  of 
the  dates  of  their  creation.  These  include  wages,  pilotage,  towage,  wharfage, 
claims  for  salvage,  bottomry,  damages  for  collision,  and  materials.  ^ 

That  this  order  of  preference  should  be  followed  only  when  the  liens  all  bA 
long  to  the  same  class.  But  it  is  not  intended  to  decide  that  a bottomry  boni, 
executed  by  the  owner,  or  claims  under  contract  of  freightment,  are  to  be  paid 
in  the  same  order  as  though  they  were  liens  arising  out  of  or  founded  upon  the 
necessities  of  the  ship.  Nor  is  it  intended  to  declare,  that  any  difference  will  be 
made  between  seamen’s  wages  for  the  same  season  of  navigation  on  the  lakes ; 
or  between  the  claims  of  material  men  who  are  coucurrently  giving  credit  to  a 
vessel,  in  firing  her  out  for  a voyage,  or  preparing  her  for  business  at  the  com- 
mencement of  a season.  A season  of  navigation  on  the  hikes  may  be  assimila- 
ted to  a voyage. 

That  in  a suit  in  rem,  all  persons  have  a right  to  intervene  for  their  interest, 
and  the  suit  is,  in  substance,  against  such  persons,  as  much  as  if  they  were  spe- 
cially named  as  defendants — that  they  are  bound  by  the  proceedings  and  decree, 
and  by  a sale  of  the  res  under  such  proceedings,  their  rights  therein  are  extin- 
guished. 

That  a creditor  who  obtains  a final  decree  before  other  creditors,  having  co- 
ordinate or  equal  claims,  have  brought  their  actions,  U entitled  to  be  paid  in 
preference  to  those  who  do  not  assert  their  claims  until  after  the  entry  of  such 
final  decree;  but  that  such  final  decree  may  be  opened,  on  sufficient  cause 
shown,  to  enable  the  apparently  tardy  creditor  to  assert  his  claim  ; the  interven- 
tion of  a creditor,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  payment  of  his  claim  concurrently 
with,  or  in  exclusion  of,  that  of  the  libelant,  being  in  the  nature  of  a defense  to 
the  adverse  claim  of  the  libelant. 

That  the  claims  of  bottomry,  bondholders,  and  material  men,  are  of  equal 
validity,  and  should  be  subject  to  the  same  general  rules  of  priority  and  prefei^ 
ence,  and  that  the  libelant’s  claim  for  damages  should  be  considered  of  equal 
rank  with  the  latter. 


LIABILITY  OF  SHIP  0W5ERS. 

In  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench,  (England,)* the  case  of  Baring  Brothers  vs, 
Twizell,  was  tried  before  the  the  Lord  Chief  Justice.  The  plaintiffs  were  Messrs. 
Baring  Brothers,  merchants;  and  the  defendant,  John  Twizell,  a ship-owner  at 
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North  Shields.  The  action  was  to  recover  dnma^  for  the  loss  of  a quantity  of 
molftsses  shipped  on  board  one  of  the  defendant’s  vessels,  and  which  had  run 
out  of  the  casks  on  the  voyage  to  England  from  the  Island  of  Cuba.  It  appear- 
ed that  on  the  13th  of  July,  1852,  a large  quantity  of  molasses  had  been  shipped 
on  board  the  brig  Elizabeth,  in  good  order  and  condition,  at  Cardenas,  in  Cuba, 
to  be  delivered  to  Messrs.  Baring  Brothers,  in  tho  port  of  London,  in  the  like 
order  and  condition  “ the  dangers  of  the  sea  only  excepted.”  When  the  goods 
arrived  in  London,  it  was  found  that  nine  of  the  casks  at  the  top  of  the  loading, 
under  the  main  hatchway,  were  lying  with  their  bungholes  half  down  ; and  the 
molasses  having  run  out^  the  casks  were  empty.  It  appeared  that  the  custom 
was  to  stow  casks  of  molasses  with  tho  bungholes  open,  otherwise  the  fermen- 
tation of  the  molasses  would  cause  tho  casks  to  burst,  but  it  w'as  also  usual 
that  the  casks  should  be  “ chocked,”  or  kept  in  their  places  by  pieces  of  wood 
placed  on  each  side.  This  appeared  to  have  been  done  in  the  present  case ; but 
lit  was  alledged  that  tho  master  of  the  vessel  had  been  guilty  of  negligence  in 
not  taking  care  that  the  condition  of  the  casks  should  be  examined  from  time 
to  time  on  the  voyage,  to  see  that  all  was  right.  Lord  Campbell  said,  the  simple 
Question  for  the  jury  was,  whether  or  not  the  loss  had  been  occa.sioned  by  “ tho 
dangers  of  the  sea.”  The  jury  found  a verdict  for  the  plaintifis,  with  j£l8  10«. 
damages. 

STRAKDIKO. 

A ship  bound  for  Nantes  to  Dublin,  was  obliged,  from  stress  of  weather,  to 
run  into  the  Bay  of  Calais.  The  ship  lost  her  anchors,  and  it  was  necessary 
for  her  preservation  to  run  into  the  tidal  harbor  of  Sanzou,  where  she  took  the 
ground,  in  consequence  of  its  being  low  water.  She  was  detained  there  a month, 
and  floated  only  eight  days,  and  then  at  the  top  of  spring  tides.  Was  the  strand- 
ing within  the  meaning  of  the  usual  memorandum  in  the  policy  ? It  was  held 
by  the  Queen’s  Bench  to  be  so.  Justice  Coleridge  defined  the  principle — Where 
the  vessel  takes  the  ground  by  reason  of  something  which  is  ordinary  and  regu- 
lar as  when  she  is  in  her  proper  place  in  a tidal  harbor,  and  is  expected  to  take 
the  ground  when  the  water  recedes,  in  such  case  there  is  no  stranding;  but  if 
the  event  arises  from  something  out  of  the  ordinary  course,  it  is  stranding. 
Corcoran  r.  Gurney. — 20  Law  Times  Rep.,  221. 

PARTNERSHIP. 

A,  intending  a partnership  with  B,  C stipulated  that  D should  enter  into  a 
covenant,  which  he  did  with  A,  that  the  debts  due  to  the  partnership  would  re- 
alize a certain  sum,  and  if  they  did  not,  he  W’ould,  on  the  demand  of  A,  pay  the 
deficiency  to  B,  C,'and  A.  He  also  covenanted  that  the  debts  owing  by  B and 
C did  not  exceed  a certain  sum,  and  if  they  should,  ho  would  on  demand  of  A, 
pay  tho  former,  or  persons  to  whom  the  debts  were  due,  the  amount  of  such 
debts.  A demanded  a sum  under  both  branches  of  the  covenant,  and  made  that 
demand  the  basis  of  proceedings  in  bankruptcy  against  D.  The  Lords  Justice* 
held  that  it  was  insufficient ; it  was  only  a claim  for  damages. — 20  Law  Times, 
Rep.  264. 


NEGLIGENCE  OF  A SERVANT — LIABILITY  OF  MASTER. 

Quartermain  and  others  vs.  Bittleson  and  another  Assignee  of  a Bankrupt. 
In  the  c.ise  of  Mitchel  and  wife  vs.  Crosweller  and  another,  a master  is  not  llablo 
for  the  negligence  of  his  servant,  unless  the  servant  is  at  the  time  actually  en- 
gaged in  the  service  of  his  master. 

A’s  servant,  after  going  with  his  master’s  horse  and  cart  about  the  business  of 
liis  master,  on  his  return,  before  patting  up  the  horse  and  cart,  took  another 
person  home  in  the  cart.  On  his  way  back  he  ran  over  a person.  Held  that  the 
defendants  were  not  in  possession  of  the  cart  and  horse  at  the  time  when  tho 
iccident  happened,  and  the  defendants  were  not  liable  for  their  servant’s  negli- 
gence.— C.  C.  B.  Law  Times, 
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PftBSSORB  IN  THB  MONBT  M1.BKBT— BVIL  BFPBCTB  OF  BM01.01N0  IN  UNWABBJLNTBD  8PBCVL4T10llf 
▲8  ILLV8TR4TBD  BT  RBCBNT  DBVBLOPM BNTS  OF  FR4I7D— DBPRB88BD  MARXBT  FOR  BONDS— RAlli 
R04D  TO  THE  P4CIPIG— B4L4NCB  IN  SCB'TRB4SnRT— CONDITION  OF  THE  MEW  TORE  CITY  B4NKB 
— CONDITIOR  OF  THE  NEW  ORLB4N8  B4NK8— DEP08IT8  AND  COINAOE  AT  THE  PHILADELPHIA  MINT 
FOR  AUQUBT— DEPOSITS  AT  PHILADELPHIA  MINT  AND  SHIPMENTS  OF  BULLION  FROM  SAN  FRAN- 
CISCO FOR  EIOHT  MONTHS— REVENUE  OP  THB  UNITED  STATES  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30 
—ESTIMATED  IMPORTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOR  THB  SAME  PERIOD — EXPORTS  FROM  NEW 
ORLEANS  FOR  THE  SAME  PERIOD— CASK  DUTIES  AT  PHILADELPHIA  FOR  THE  SAME  PERIOD- lOR* 
HIGH  IMPORTS  AT  NEW  YORK  FOR  AUGUST,  AND  FROM  JANUARY  IsT— IMPORTS  OF  URY  GOODS 
FOR  THE  SAME  PERIOD — CASH  DUTIES  AT  TUB  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK— EXPORTS  FROM  NEW  YORK 
FOR  AUGUST,  AND  FOR  EIGHT  MONTHS  FROM  JANUARY  IsT- EXPORTS  OF  CERTAIN  LEADING 
ARTICLES  OF  PRODUCE— DEFICIENCY  OF  BREADSTUFFS  IN  EUROPE- REDUCTION  OF  DUTIES  IN 
FRANCE— ADVANCE  IN  THE  RATE  OF  INTRRBST  BT  THB  BANK  OF  ENGLAND— SIGNS  OF  NATIONAL 
PROSPERITY,  BTC.,  ETC. 

The  pressure  in  the  money  market  which  wo  noticed  in  onr  last,  has  contin- 
ued, and  extended  more  or  less  throughout  the  Union.  It  has  been,  as  yet, 
much  less  troublesome  in  the  interior  than  in  the  Atlantic  cities ; but  for  the 
last  two  or  three  weeks  the  drain  of  capital  has  been  from  the  country  to  the 
large  commercial  centers,  and  this  must  create  more  or  less  uneasiness  among 
country  traders.  The  collections  for  goods  distributed  have  been  very  promptly 
met,  and  as  long  as  this  continues  there  need  be  little  apprehension  of  commer- 
cial failures.  The  active  demand  for  breadstuffs  wilt  aid  the  interior  in  meeting 
its  indebtedness ; indeed,  but  for  this,  the  money  pressure  would  be  severely  felt 
in  all  of  our  inland  towns.  How  long  this  stringency  will  continue,  cannot,  of 
course,  be  told;  but  there  are  indications  that  the  rates  of  interest  will  rule  high 
for  several  months  to  come.  The  impulse  given  to  business,  and  various  com- 
mercial and  industrial  enterprises  by  the  low  rates  of  interest  and  the  great  sup- 
ply of  capitjil  in  the  past  two  years,  have  contributed  not  a little  to  the  present 
stringency.  The  check  will  be  a healthy  one,  as  speculation  was  fast  absorbing 
too  much  means  and  attention  from  all  classes  of  people. 

We  have  heretofore  uttered,  in  plain  terms,  our  warning  to  all  engaged  in  any 
legitimate  business,  against  stock  speculations  of  all  kinds,  and  we  deem  this  a 
favorable  moment  for  repeating  it  The  examples  of  the  past  month  ought  to 
serve  as  beacon  lights  to  warn  the  rash  and  adventurous  from  engaging  in  such 
dangerous  experiments.  We  have  seen  broaches  of  trnst,  direct  robberies,  and 
deliberate  forgeries,  all  growing  out  of  unfortunate  speculations  in  stocks.  Men 
whose  characters  were  hitherto  unimpeachable  have  fallen  before  the  assaults  of 
this  insidious  foe  to  all  commercial  honesty  and  fair  dealing.  It  may  be  safely 
set  down  as  a rule,  that  no  one  ought  to  make  any  purchases  of  shares  of  any 
kind,  who  cannot  afford  to  hold  the  same  as  an  investment  without  infringing 
upon  other  business  engagements.  And  those  who  are  abundantly  able  to  meet 
an  unfavorable  issue  of  their  speculations,  ought  to  think  of  the  pernicious  ex- 
ample which  they  set  to  others  in  less  fiivorable  circumstances,  and  particular! 
to  the  young  men  in  their  service.  If  the  employer  take  **  a turn  ” in  stocks, 
the  clerk  will  take  his  turn  **  in  imitation ; and  happy  will  it  be  for  both  em- 
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ployer  and  clerk,  if  the  result  be  not  a broken  trust  and  blighted  hopes.  The 
public  have  been  made  acquainted  with  some  of  the  most  glaring  cases,  but  there 
are  hundreds  of  others  throughout  the  various  cities  of  the  Union,  where  young 
derks,  some  of  them  mere  boys,  have  been  obliged  to  throw  themselves  upon 
the  clemency  of  their  employers  for  moneys  intrusted  to  them  or  placed  within 
their  reach,  which  have  been  sunk  in  this  well  of  iniquity.  We  are  not  discus^^ 
ing  llie  morality  of  stock  speculations  in  general,  but  in  relation  to  those  persons 
only,  whose  losses,  if  the  wheel  turn  against  them,  must  lead  to  dishonor  in  one 
way  or  another.  If  anything  were  wanting  to  confirm  what  we  have  formerly 
urged  upon  this  subject,  the  developments  of  the  past  month  are  quite  sufficient 
to  vindicate  our  position. 

The  stringency  in  the  money  market  has  limited  the  sale  of  bonds  of  all  kinds, 
and  especially  those  issued  for  new  enterprises.  Some,  for  which  bids  hare 
been  solicited,  have  been  withdrawn,  or  the  period  of  making  the  award  post- 
poned. The  project  of  constructing  a railroad  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific, 
has  been  urged  forward  since  our  last  At  a preliminary  meeting  of  the  codw 
missioners  charged  with  the  duty  of  organizing  the  company  chartered  for  thla 
object  by  the  Legislature  of  New  York,  held  in  the  commercial  metropolis  of 
that  Suite  on  the  16th  September,  Robt.  J.  Walker,  £sq.,for  himself  and  others, 
subscribed  ton  millions  of  dollars;  Dr.  Newcomb,  of  Albany,  and  others,  iik- 
oreased  this  subscription  to  {$12,800,000;  after  which  the  Board  adjourned  to 
meet  about  the  Ist  of  October.  The  capital  of  the  company  is  $100,000,000, 
which  must  all  be  subscribed  in  good  faith  before  the  concern  can  be  fully  orgaiv 
h^ed.  The  enterprise  is  a gigantic  one,  and  is  creating  much  interest  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  civilized  world.  Of  all  the  plans  yet  conceived  for  its  acoon^ 
plishment,  none  has  heretofore  been  sufficiently  matured  to  secure  the  hearty  co- 
sperution  of  our  most  practical  men.  There  are  some  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
the  organization  above  alluded  to,  but  it  has  made  further  progress  than  any 
«ther  in  the  direction  of  actual  results. 

From  the  statement  elsewhere  published.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  accumulation 
of  specie  in  tlie  United  States  Treasury  continues  to  increase,  the  balance  being 
larger  than  ever  before  held  on  deposit.  The  banks,  in  various  sections,  ore 
generally  strengthening  themselves  under  the  pressure  already  noticed.  We 
gave  in  our  last  the  opening  reports  of  the  banks  in  New  York  city  under  the 
new  law  requiring  a weekly  statement  of  the  averages  of  the  loans  and  di^ 
ODunts,  specie,  circulation,  and  deposits,  for  the  previous  six  days.  We  bring 
this  summary  down  to  the  latest  date - 

Loam  and  ditoouaU.  Specie.  dreulaUon.  Depoeite. 


Av^.  6,1868  197,899,499  19,746.441  19,618,068  $60,579,797 

Aug.  18,  “ 94,688,282  10,668,618  9,451,948  67,457,564 

Aug.  20,  “ 94,074,717  11,082,274  9,389,727  67,807.228 

Aug.  27,  * 92,887,618  11,819,040  9,427,191  67,481,891 

Sept.  8,  **  91,741,888  11,268,049  9/^54,294  67,502,970 

Sept.  10,  “ 91,108,347  11,880,693  9,597.336  67,645,164 

84)tl7,  “ 90,190,689  11,860,235  9,666,723  57,612,301 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  loans  and  discounts  have  steadily  decreased,  while  the 
iqiecie  has  steadily  increased.  We  also  annex  a comparative  statement  of  the 
banks  at  New  Orleans : 
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CONDinOIV  OF  THE  BANES  AT  NEW  OELEAN8. 
LIABILITIES. 


June  25, 1853.  May  38, 1853.  Auguat  20, 1853. 

CireulatioD 17,168,838  95  $7,988,683  95  $6,486,716  60 

Deposits 10,182,172  87  11,168,818  69  8,777,772  28 

Due  to  banks 1,180,846  18  1,276,270  81  1.066,920  9$ 

Other  cash  liabilities 519,886  80  851,286  80  448,290  88 


Total  liabilities $18,990,742  76  $21,214,869  26  $16,788,700  07 

CASH  ASSETS. 

Specie $6,796,697  04  $7,478,488  84  $7,865,299  44 

Loans  on  deposit 10,691,628  90  11,977,886  66  9,899,788  84 

Foreign  and  domestic  exchange. . ..  8,906,966  01  6,680,688  82  1,114,181  16 

Other  cash  assets 1,924,000  00  1,924,000  00  1,931,978  96 


Total $23,827,942  82  $27,010,478  81  $19,600,811  7« 

Besides,  the  banks  have  real  estate.  1,248,871  71  1,262,080  44  1,247,167  84 

Loans  on  stock 6,942,800  76  6,894,966  62  6,807,704  79 

Do.  on  mortgages 4,062,957  02  8,481,942  14  4,202,898  91 

Total  liabilities  exclusive  of  capital.  26,724,186  46  28,948,802  96  24,814,888  66 

Total  assets 40,989,377  66  48,866,682  61  86,627,098  84 


It  will  be  seen  that  there  has  been  a general  redaction  of  liabilities,  owing  In 
part  to  the  season,  and  in  part  to  the  disarrangement  of  commercial  affairs  inct> 
dent  to  the  spread  of  the  epidemic  in  that  quarter. 

The  deposits  of  bullion  in  the  Philadelphia  mint  are  considerably  in  advance 
of  the  corresponding  total  of  last  year : 


Phfladelphia  mint . 


Gold  from  Call- 
foriits. 

. $4,469,000 


FOE  AUGUST. 

Othor  lonroea.  Silver.  Total  depoalta 
$48,000  $860,000  $6,872,00$ 


COINAGE  AT  THE  PHILADELFEIA  MINT  FOR  AUGUST. 


Pieces. 

Double  eagles 88,730 

Eagles 22,006 

Hidf  eagles 26,860 

Quarter  eagles  ....  108,264 
Qold  dollars 215,121 


Value. 

$1,674,600 

220,050 

184,800 

270,660 

216,121 


Total  gold 465,980 

Gold  bars 


$2,614,731 

$606,199 


Pieces. 

Half  dollars 868,000 

Quarter  dollars. ...  2,824,000 

Dimes 690,000 

Half  dimes 520,000 


Value. 

$184,000 
581,000 

69.000 

26.000 

$850,000 
6,694 

otal  Coinage $8,975,624 


Total  silver 8,802,000 

Copper 549,460 


The  following  will  show  the  comparative  deposits  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint  for 
the  first  eight  months  of  the  year,  and  the  shipments  from  San  Francisco : — t 


18S1. 

January $5,071,669 

February 8,001,970 

March 2,880,271 

April 2,878,868 


Deposited  at  Philadelphia  Mint. 


Jane. . , 
July... 
August 


8,269,491 

8,687,660 

8,127,617 

4,186,812 


\m. 

$4,161,688 

8,010,222 

8,892,156 

8,091,087 

4,836,678 

6,689,474 

4,198.880 

2,671,568 


im. 

$4,962,962 

8,648,528 

7,683,762 

4.766.000 

4.425.000 
4,546,179 

8.491.000 

6.872.000 


Shipments  Dorn 

i8§i. 

$2,906,770 

1,770,122 

2,178,804 

8,467,298 

6,470,928 

8,670,266 

4,119,609 

8,608.808 


8.  Francisso. 

im. 

$1,821,604 

6,781,278 

4,810,818 

7,660,861 

2,776,574 

6,198,488 

4,132,601 

4,706,688 


ToUd. 28,002,148  88,045,598  88,644,418  87,086,490  87,887,786 
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If  we  add  to  the  shipments  from  San  Francisco  for  the  last  eight  months, 
945 1,2 12  in  coin,  we  have  a total  excess  in  shipments  of  treasure  over  the  cor- 
responding eight  months  of  1852,  of  This  is  exclusive  of  the 

sums  brought  in  the  hands  of  the  passengers. 

We  have  now  obtained  the  official  report  of  the  revenue  of  the  United  Staten 
for  the  last  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year,  which  enables  us  to  complete  our  tables 
for  the  year. 


RKVENUS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOE  THE  FISCAL  TEAR  ENDING  JUNE  80TH,  1858. 


From  Caaloma  Pablic  Laoda.  MiscellaneouB.  TotaL 

First  quarter  ..  116,723,985  71  $415,915  91  $201,460  10  $16,341,381  73 

Second  quarter.  11,807,466  46  248,687  16  88,818  87  11,684,870  98 

Third  quarter. . 16,208,498  82  422,080  70  172,665  50  16,803,085  10 

Fourth  quarter.  15,691,965  64  585,521  14  844,299  92  16,624,686  60 


1853  $68,981,866  62  $1,967,084  99  $762,128  89  $61,868,924  40 

1862  47,889,826  62  2,048,289  58  846,820  69  49,728,886  89 

1861  49,017.667  92  2,862,805  80  948,106  66  62,812,279  87 


This  comparison  will  enable  us  to  make  a closer  estimate  of  the  total  dutia- 
ble imports  for  the  last  fiscal  year,  than  the  one  previously  given : — 


Free  Goods 

Yean.  ReoM  from  Customs.  Dotioblo  Imp^s.  and  Specie.  Total  Imports^ 

1862 $47,339,326  62  $183,262,608  $29,692,934  $212,946,442 

,1858  58,981,865  52  228,127,710  80,000,000  258,127,710 


. As  a set-off  against  these  large  imports,  we  have  to  notice  a very  large  increase 
in  the  exports  at  nearly  all  of  the  ports,  besides  the  very  high  price  of  freights, 
and  the  profits  on  shipments  of  produce.  At  New  York,  as  we  have  heretofore 
shown,  the  Increase,  exclusive  of  specie,  amounted  to  $5,314,157,  for  the  saow 
period.  We  made  some  time  since  an  estimate  of  the  increase  at  New  Orleans, 
where  the  difference  is  the  most  noticeable,  and  we  now  subjoin  the  official  sum- 
mary, fully  confirming  our  previous  statements 


EXPORTS  OF  THE  GROWTH,  PRODUCE,  AND  MANUFACTURES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  AlfD 
FOREIGN  MERCHANDISE  FROM  THE  DISTRICT  OK  NSW  ORLBAH8,  FOR  THE  TSAR  ENDIMO 

80th  JUNE,  1858. 

AMSEIOAN  PRODUCE.  FOESIQN  PRODpOl. 


In  American  veeeels  to  foreign  countries — 

Third  quarter,  1852 $4,176,452 

Fourth  quarter,  1862  16,165,597 

First  quarter,  1858 11,862,982 

Second  quarter,  1858  16,434,038 

$47,628,019 

In  foreign  vessels  to  foreign  countries — 

Third  quarter,  1862 $1,842,181 

Fourth  quarter,  1852  8,973,692 

First  quarter,  1853 7,651,776 

Second  quarter,  1868  7,178,059 

$20,140,707 


$72,604 

112,355 

149,178 

126,112 

$469,804 

$8,184 

22,626 

80,620 

8,400 

$64,680 


$67,768,726 

Total  foreign  exports 

Total  year  1851-2 


$628,984 

$68,292,660 

49,058,886 


Increased  exports,  185 2-8 


$19,288,775 
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Thus  the  two  ports  of  New  York  and  New  Orleans  show  an  increase  in  ex- 
ports of  $24,547,932,  and  all  the  other  ports  still  to  be  heard  from,  will  swel^ 
this  total  very  considerably. 

The  receipts  for  duties  at  the  custom-house  in  Philadelphia  for  the  montfi  of 
August  and  since  January  1st,  have  been  as  follows 

Gash  duties  received  in  August 

**  **  previous  6 months 


This  shows  an  increase  in  the  revenue  at  that  port  of  $621419  92  since  Jan- 
uary 1st,  indicating  an  increased  import  of  about  $2,500,000. 

The  ocean  steamers  are  now  continually  crowded  with  freight  as  well  os  pass- 
engers, and  these  lines  are  doing  a large  and  profitable  business.  They  bind  the 
two  Hemispheres  together  with  an  ever  strengthening  chain,  by  the  frequency 
end  regularity  of  their  trips. 

The  indications  during  the  early  part  of  August  were  that  the  increase  in  the 
imports  which  has  been  steadily  going  on  since  the  first  of  the  year,  had  reached 
its  maximum ; but  toward  the  close  of  the  month  the  totals  again  increased.  Al 
New  York  the  increase  amounted  to  $4,885,086,  as  compared  with  August  of 
last  year,  and  $6,731,844  as  compared  with  August  of  1851.  We  also  annex  a 
comparison  with  1850. 

1 

IMPOUTS  AT  NEW  TORE  PROM  FOREIQN  PORTS  POR  THE  MONTH  OP  AUGUST. 


18§0.  18S1.  I8S2.  185*. 

Entered  for  consumption 19,^84,284  111,279,004  $18,711,421  $16,788,882 

Entered  for  warehousing 1,743,211  1,858,089  464.962  2,226,299 

Free  goods 246,249  688,834  1,076,888  667,408 

Specie 8,457,684  186,508  56,917  611,715 


ToUl  entered  at  the  port $14,481,428  $18,461,930  $16,808,688  $20,198,774 

Withdrawn  from  warehouse 1,716,055  1,252,246  1,829,991  1,745,864 


The  imports  of  specie  appear  to  have  declined  since  1850,  but  in  that  year 
part  of  the  receipts  of  California  gold  via  Chagres  were  entered  as  foreign  in^ 
porta.  The  most  noticeable  feature  in  the  above  is  the  large  increase  in  the 
value  of  goods  entered  for'warehousing.  These  goods  have  not  accumulated  to 
this  extent  in  store,  but  have  to  a large  amount  been  re-exported  in  bond,  dr 
transferrred  to  other  ports. 

The  total  imports  at  New  York  from  foreign  ports  since  the  first  of  January 
ere  now  $48,662,232  greater  than  for  the  corresponding  eight  months  of  last 
year,  $37,751,467  greater  than  for  the  same  time  of  1851,  and  $35,430,612 
greater  than  for  the  same  time  of  185o.  This  shows  an  increase  over  last  year 
of  more  than  fifty  per  cent.  As  already  shown,  this  has  not  extended  through- 
out the  Union,  but  it  makes  up  even  at  this  port  an  amount  quite  formidable.  We 
annex  a comparison  for  four  years,  which  will  be  found  to  possess  much  in- 
terest : — 

VOL.  XXIX. — NO.  IV.  30 


I8$i.  18SS. 

$490,201  00  $515,512  10 

2,419,052  98  8,015,161  75 

$8,909,268  98  $8,580,678  85 
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rOBKIGir  DfPOBTS  AT  VKW  TOBK  TOB  BXOBT  MOMTBg,  TBOM  JAHUABT  IbT. 


18§0.  ISSI.  18Si.  18St. 

Entered  for  consumption $72,288,772  $82,041,898  $72,209,450  $110,847,169 

Entered  for  warehousing.. . . 11,669,644  9,846,001  6,916,680  16,813,888 

Free  goods 6,207,608  6,808,469  9,886,827  10,836,626 

Specie 12,622,178  1,666,979  2,086,166  1,611,281 

Total  imports $102,678,192  $^00,867,887  $89,646,672  $188,108,804 

Withdrawn  from  warehouse.  7,094,166  8,182,280  10,962,668  9,972,966 


It  will  be  aeen  that  the  entries  for  warehousing  are  nearly  three  times  as  large 
as  for  the  same  time  of  last  year,  which  is  accounted  for,  not  by  the  exports  to 
foreign  ports,  as  this  shows  no  increase  in  amount ; neither  by  the  stock  on  hand, 
for  this  has  not  largely  increased ; but  by  the  distributive  shipments  to  other 
ports,  especially  of  the  goods  which  came  by  steamer.  About  half  of  the  in- 
crease in  the  imports  consists  of  dry  goods,  which  show  a gain  for  the  month 
of  August  of  $2,046,605  over  the  same  month  of  last  year,  $2,725,795  over 
August,  1851,  and  $2,123,255  over  August,  1850,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  follow- 
ing comparison : — 

DCPOBTS  or  rOBKION  DBT  GOODS  AT  MEW  TOBX  FOB  AUGUST. 


ERTBBEO  FOB  OOMSUMPTIOM. 


Manufactures  of  wool 

Manufactures  of  cotton. 

Manufactures  of  silk, 

Manufactures  of  flax. 

Miscellaneous  dry  gooda 

18§0. 

$2,264,069 

948,926 

2,808,146 

619,777 

888,468 

I8S1.  18Si. 

$1,736,282  $2,628,842 
870,116  1,240,071 
2,632,029  2,706,702 
686,816  614,686 

882,881  686,684 

1831 

$8,606,769 

1,648,746 

2,981,048 

718,242 

616,007 

Total 

$7,004,884 

$6,068,024  $7,626,986 

$9,868,901 

WITHDBAWM  FBOX  WABBHOUBX. 

Manufactures  of  wool 

Manufactures  of  cotton. 

Manufactures  of  silk. 

Manufactures  of  flax 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods. 

18§0. 

$468,417 

201,480 

146,787 

46,838 

8,912 

I8$l. 

$297,124 

121,812 

121,689 

66,860 

19,767 

18^2. 

$221,498 

96,769 

140,148 

42,129 

21,686 

18SI. 

$846,658 

86,119 

101.271 

14,672 

10,699 

Total. 

Add  entered  for  consumption 

$857,884 

7,004,884 

$626,242 

6,068,024 

$621,226 

7,626,986 

$668,814 

9,868,901' 

Total  thrown  on  the  market. . 

$7,861,768 

$6,688,266  $8,148,210 

$9,922,216 

•BNTXBXD  FOB  WABXHOUSIMO. 

Manufactures  of  wool. 

Manufactures  of  cotton 

Manufactures  of  silk. 

Manufactures  of  flax 

Miscellaneous  dry  gooda 

18§0. 

$868,198 

181,462 

181,64‘f 

70,028 

7,626 

I8$I. 

$496,967 

148,970 

871,662 

92,296 

88,693 

1831. 

$86,890 

46,018 

72,679 

19,878 

28,686 

1831 

$270,868 

182,627 

99,273 

47,881 

12,436 

Total 

Add  entered  for  consumption 

$798,747 

7,004,884 

$1,142,667 

6,068,024 

$262,896 

7,626,986 

$662,486 

9,863,901 

Total  entered  at  the  port .... 

$7,808,181 

$7,200,691  $7,879,881 

$9,926,886 
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Hie  increase  b greatest  in  woolens,  the  receipts  of  which  ha?e  been  very 
large,  the  total  for  August  being  $1,700,000  over  the  corresponding  total  of 
the  previous  year.  The  following  will  show  the  comparative  receipts  for  eight 
months : — 

IMPOSTS  OF  FOaaXGN  X>RT  GOODS  AT  NEW  TOBK  FOR  EIGHT  MOUTHS,  FROM  JANUARY  IST. 
ENTERED  FOR  CONSUMPTION. 


18W.  18^1.  18Sf.  18il. 

Hanubctores  of  wooL 112,146,885  $10,672,768  $9,998,668  $16,618,981 

Manufactures  of  cotton 8,478,899  7,848,294  6,955,869  11,017,762 

Manufactures  of  silk 15,236,296  18,274,618  14,949.488  28,660,502 

Manufactures  of  flax 5,787,611  4.684,188  4,088,676  5,681,209 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods. 1,769,876  2,755,878  8,029,139  8,872,518 


Total $48,414,616  $44,286,721  $38,966,790  $62,700,972 

WITHDRAWN  FROM  WAREHOUSE.  ^ 

18»0.  mi  I8S!.  18SI. 

Manufactures  of  wool $1,177,467  $1,198,671  $1,300,686  $1,510,207 

Manufactures  of  cotton 955,010  1,180,186  1,221,555  787,600 

Manufactures  of  silk 835,748  980,616  1,641,819  1,109,648 

Manufactures  of  flax 804,996  462,699  657,652  164,318 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 97,085  280,588  260,951  258,242 

Total $3,870,256  $4,047,759  $4,982,118  $8,880,014 


Add  entered  for  consumption, .. . 48,414,516  44,235,721  88,966,790  62,700,978 

Total  thrown  on  the  market.  $46,784,772  $48,288,480  $48,948,903  $66,680,986 

ENTERED  FOR  WAREHOUSING. 


m.  18)1.  18M.  18fil. 

Manufactures  of  wool $1,671,190  $1,661,246  $1,002,078  $1,924,610 

Manufactures  of  cotton. 1,537,764  1,182,207  685,882  998,619 

Manufactures  of  silk 976,085  1,610,092  1,724,697  1,214,821 

Manufactures  of  flax 548,464  482,959  243,652  288,626 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 74,889  268,588  251,081  275,848 

Totol $4,808,892  $5,205,087  $8,907,885  $4,647,088 


Add  entered  for  consumption 48,414,516  44,285,721  88,966,790  62,700,972 

ToUl  entered  at  the  port. . . $48,217,908  $49,440,808  $42,874,175  $67,848,005 


The  receipts  for  cash  duties  have  been  very  large.  The  total  for  the  last  fis- 
cal year  for  the  whole  United  States  has  already  been  given.  We  annex  a com- 
parison of  the  totals  at  New  York  down  to  the  close  of  August: — 

CASH  DUTIES  RECEIVED  AT  THE  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK. 

18i0.  mi  18§I.  I8$t. 

In  August $8,484,966  65  $8,284,764  21  $3,884,295  66  $4,746,667  81 

Previous  seven  months.  17,240,026  00  20,211,065  72  17,491,100  06  25,807,486  65 

Totalfrom  January  1st.  20,724,991  65  28,445,829  98  21,375,895  62  80,554,094  46 

The  exports  during  the  month  have  increased  in  a still  greater  proportion  than 

the  imports,  the  total  at  New  York,  (exclusive  of  specie,)  having  nearly  doubled. 
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If  this  ratio  of  increase  were  to  continue,  the  exports  would  soon  overtake  the 
imports,  large  as  the  latter  are : — 


EXPORTS  FROM  NKW  TORE  TO  FOREIGN  PORTS  FOR  THE  MONTH  OF  AUGUST. 


ISiO. 

18il. 

ISil. 

ISil. 

Domestic  produce 

..  14,937,398 

|S,2&9,&94 

$2,840,820 

$4,640,888 

Foreign  merchandise  (free) 

18,766 

22,974 

46,464 

79,867 

Foreign  merchandise  (dutiable) .. . 

668.787 

834,649 

220,978 

877,720 

Specie 

, . 1,441,786 

2,673,444 

2,986.833 

1,188,978 

Total  exports 

..  $7,066,682 

$6,290,661 

$5,644,095 

$6,181,938 

Total,  exmusive  of  specie 

. . 6,614,946 

8,617,117 

2,608,262 

4,997,960 

The  total  for  the  last  eight  months,  of  coarse,  shows  a less  comparative  gain, 
as  the  increase  did  not  begin  with  the  opening  of  the  year : — 

■XPORTS  FROM  NSW  YORK  TO  FOREIGN  PORTS  FOR  EIGHT  MONTHS,  ENDING  AUGUST  3l8T. 

1850.  1851.  1852.  1851. 

Domestic  produce $27,428,626  $28,904,460  $27,452,188  $84,846,680 

Foreign  merchandise  (free) 463,299  896,630  588,442  1,090,526 

Foreign  merchandise  (dutiable).. . 8,070,366  2,600,688  2,966,286  2,866,901 

Specie  6,413,648  27,771,129  18,681,841  18,763,667 


Total  exporta $86,376,788  $69,672  907  $49,638,261  $62,665,624 

Total,  exclusive  of  specie 80,962,190  81,901,778  81,006,910  88,802,057 


The  total,  (exclusive  of  specie,)  is  ®7,795  greater  than  for  the  first  eight 
months  of  last  year,  $6,900,279  greater  than  for  the  same  period  of  1851,  and 
$7,839,867  greater  than  the  same  time  in  1850.. 

We  continue  our  usual  comparative  summary  of  the  shipments  from  New 
York  to  foreign  ports  of  some  of  the  leading  articles  of  domestic  produce,  from 
January  Ist  to  September  17th : — 


EXPORTS  FROM  NEW  TORE  TO  FOREIGN  PORTS  OF  CERTAIN  LEADING  ARTICLES  OF 
DOMESTIC  PRODUCE,  FROM  JANUARY  IST  TO  SEPTEMBER  17tH. 


1852.  1853. 

Ashes — pots.. . . .bbls.  18,781  7,726 

pearls. 664  618 

Beeswax lbs.  206,027  144,480 

ldreadituff» — 

Wheat  flour  . .bbls.  972,600  1,148,764 

Rye  flour... 7,974  1,996 

Com  meal.. 86,506  81,994 

Wheat bush.  1,499,508  2,776,129 

Rye 236,460  

Oats 8,158  49,136 

Barley 867  

Cora 712.820  617.671 

0af>dles,  mold,  .boxes  46,080  87,872 

sperm 2,766  8,534 

Coal tons  27,691  24,073 

Cotton bales  281,689  209.910 

Hay 6,567  8,666 

Hope. 488  281 


1852.  1851. 

Naval  stores bbls.  826,992  820.712 

Oils,  whale galls.  34,998  237,176 

sperm 462.784  782,278 

lard 28,629  46,068 

linseed 10,584  6,857 

ProvUioTU — 

Pork bbls.  28,328  60,922 

Beef 86,179  88.609 

Cut  meats lbs.  1,247,919  7,466,200 

Butter 609,737  1,216,667 

Cheese 670,247  8,668,850 

Lard 8,079,827  6.299,978 

Rice tres.  22,746  16,697 

Tallow Ibe.  86^,736  2,843,998 

Tobacco,  crude... pkgs.  18,946  16,691 

Do.,  manufactured.lb6.8,118,66l  4,669.807 
Whalebone 667,636  2,486,708 
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The  largest  increase  has  been  in  wheat,  the  total  shipments  of  which  have 
been  nearly  doubled  within  the  last  eight  months.  The  exports  of  provisions 
have  also  largely  increased.  Since  our  last,  the  prices  of  flour  have  advanced  oa 
the  seaboard  about  $1  00  per  barrel ; since  this  extreme  rate  was  reached,  the  mar- 
ket has  fluctuated,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  what  higher  prices  will  rule 
throughout  all  of  the  winter  than  has  previously  been  obtained  for  more  than  a 
year.  The  deficiency  in  the  harvest  throughout  Great  Britain  and  a portion  of 
Central  Europe,  have,  no  doubt,  been  greatly  exaggerated  by  some  writers,  but 
there  is  no  longer  a question  but  what  the  crop  is  a short  one,  and  below  the 
actual  necessities  of  the  people.  By  an  imperial  decree,  (anticipating  the  slower 
effect  of  the  sliding  scale,)  all  com  and  flour  imported  into  France  before  the  Ist 
of  January  next,  are  to  pay  the  minimum  duty  fixed  by  the  law  of  April  15, 1882, 
or  a droit  de  balance  of  only  25  cents.  Rice,  meal,  and  pulse,  will  also  pay  a 
duty  of  only  25  cents  per  100  kilogrammes.  All  vessels  laden  with  these  com- 
modities will  pay  no  tonnage  duties.  The  French  government  has  taken  the 
precaution  to  purchase  largely  of  breadstuffs  for  resale,  in  order  to  prevent,  if 
possible,  any  material  or  long-continued  advance  in  price,  as  dear  bread,  even 
under  the  best  of  governments,  is  very  apt  to  excite  discontent  and  restlessnesa 
among  the  lower  classes  of  the  people. 

Since  our  last,  the  rate  of  interest  has  been  advanced  by  the  Bank  of  England 
from  to  4 per  cent  This  measure  has  been  deemed  necessary  to  prevent^ 
first,  a tendency  of  capital  t5  seek  foreign  investment ; and,  secondly,  a drain  of 
specie  for  the  purchase  of  breadstuffs.  Much  speculation  has  been  excited  in 
England,  among  the  writers  upon  political  economy,  as  to  the  constant  outgo  of 
specie  from  that  country,  the  shipments  embracing  a large  portion  of  the  re* 
ceipts.  The  fact  is,  that  the  large  shipments  of  coin  and  bullion  made  from  this 
country  to  England  were  not  designed  for  lodgment  there.  We  pay  for  the 
balance  of  our  China  imports,  and  the  large  sums  due  for  continental  goods,  by 
drawing  on  London,  and  thus  the  bulk  of  our  shipments  of  specie  goes  forward 
to  that  point.  The  balance  to  these  several  countries  is  thus  thrown  against 
England,  and  she  must  move  the  coin  forward  until  the  equilibrium  is  restored. 
Thus  the  imports  of  bullion  into  England  since  January  Ist,  1852,  are  nearly 
$200,00(1,000,  and  yet  the  coin  in  the  bank  of  England  has  been  but  little  in- 
creased. A portion  of  this  has  been  taken  into  general  circulation  among  the 
people,  and  the  remainder  has  been  reshipped  to  points  where  it  was  necessary 
to  furnish  a basis  for  exchange.  The  idea  which  many  seem  to  entertain  of  in- 
creasing prosperity  is  certainly  very  absurd.  They  can  find  no  evidence  of  it  in 
individual  success;  they  seem  to  seek  it  in  public  depositories  or  storehouses, 
where  Pharaoh,  at  the  suggestion  of  Joseph,  placed  the  surplus  breadstufis  of 
Egypt,  in  anticipation  of  the  famine.  Overlooking  the  blessings  at  their  doors, 
they  are  ever  in  search  of  a sign  of  the  public  welfare,  as  if  it  were  to  be  placed, 
like  a guide-board,  in  the  public  thoroughfare. 
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OPERATIONS  OF  THE  BANK  OF  ENOUND  IN  1852. 

The  London  Circular  to  Ba^ikert  preseota  sereral  elaborate  tables,  being  an  anal- 
jeis  of  the  weekly  returns  of  the  Bank  of  England  for  the  year  ending  December, 
1852.  The  tables  show  by  annotation  the  highest  and  lowest  amount  of  each  item  of 
the  series.  The  Circular  furnishes  also  a carefully  drawn  summary  of  the  whole, 
which  we  append : — 

1.  MOTIMENTS  IN  THE  ISSUE  DEPAETMENT. 

The  highest  amount  of  notes  issued  during  the  year  1852,  was  on  the  10th  da^  of 
July,,  being  85,878,765/.  against  80,818,250/.  on  the  20th  of  December  in  the  previoos 
year;  and  the  lowest  amount  in  1852  was  80,992,450/.  an  the  8d  day  of  January, 
against  26,642,270/.  on  May  8,  1851. 

The  notes  in  actual  circidation  reached  their  highest  figure  on  the  10th  day  of  July, 
being  28,747,755/.,  showing  an  increase  over  that  of  the  prerious  year  of  8,049,60o£ ; 
the  lowest  amount  in  circulation  in  1852  was  19,284,590/.,  on  the  8d  day  of  January, 
being  608,895/.  above  the  lowest  amount  in  1851.  It  will  be  seen  in  the  tabular  state* 
ment  under  this  head,  that  the  actual  circulation  on  the  10th  day  of  July  was  below 
the  amount  of  gold  held  in  the  coffers  of  the  bank. 

It  will  be  found  that  the  increase  of  the  metallic  assets  of  the  bank  began  in  the 
week  ending  August  2d,  1851,  and  continued  every  week  with  only  two  exceptions, 
namely,  Septem^r  6 th,  and  December  the  27  th,  for  thirty -five  weeks,  down  to  March 
the  27th,  1852.  During  this  period  the  total  increase  of  gold — after  deducting  the 
decrease  for  the  two  weeks  relerred  to— was  6,064,968/. ; but  this  remarkable  increase 
did  not  rest  at  this  point ; for,  after  a trifling  decrease  in  the  two  succeeding  weeks  of 
only  556,670/.,  the  increase  progressed  for  Uiirteen  weeks  more,  namely,  from  April 
the  17th  to  July  10th,  inclusive,  adding  a further  sum  of  3,701,650/.  to  the  gold  in  the 
issue  department  of  the  bank,  and  at  the  latter  date  the  total  value  had  reached  the 
enormous  sum  of  21,845,890/.  sterling,  the  largest  amount  which  had  been  possessed 
by  the  proprietor  since  the  foundation  of  the  companv.  In  comparing  the  highest 
and  lowest  points  in  the  amount  of  gold  bullion  held  during  this  year  and  the  two 
preceding  ones,  the  result  will  stand  as  below ; 

Highest  Amount.  Date.  Lowest  Amount.  Date. 


X X 

1850  16,209,498  16th  March  14,800,058  28th  December 

1851  16,784,875  20th  December  12,608,895  8d  May 

1852  11,845,390  10th  July  16,959,075  8d  January 


So  that  while  the  highest  amounts  of  gold  bullion  in  1850  and  1851  differed  very 
little  from  each  other,  the  highest  amount  in  1852  shows  an  increase  of  upwards  of 
5,000,000/.  sterling  over  that  of  the  previous  year. 

In  silver  bullion  the  changes  were  so  slight  as  scarcely  to  demand  any  particular 
notice.  In  the  previous  statement  we  pointed  out  the  great  diminution  in  the  quan- 
tity of  silver  bullion  held  by  the  bank  in  the  month  of  October,  1846,  which  then 
amounted  to  2,727.001/.,  but  which  had  decreased  to  83,875/.  on  the  1st  of  March  in 
1852.  Since  t^t  date  no  alteration  took  place  in  the  amount  until  August  I4tb,  when 
it  decreased  to  18,967/.,  and  in  three  weeks  afterwards  it  was  19,154/.,  at  which  it 
stands  at  the  present  time. 


2.  THE  BANEINO  DEPARTMENT. 

It  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  the  remarkable  increase  which  has  taken  place  in 
the  gold  possessed  by  the  bank  can  have  occurred  without  producing  some  considera- 
ble changes  in  the  banking  department  of  the  establishment,  connected  as  it  is  with 
the  great  trading  and  commercial  operations  of  the  empira  Taking  each  head  in  the 
order  in  which  it  falls  in  the  table  we  have  given,  it  appears  that  tne  **  Rest  **  in  the 
banking  department  reached  its  maximum  8,624,418/.  on  the  3d  day  of  April,  and  its 
minimam  on  the  5th  day  of  June. 
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Under  the  head  of  Public  Deposits  the  highest  amount  is  below  that  of  1861,  being 
only  9,447,516/.  against  10,796,556/.;  the  lowest  amount  in  favor  of  the  exchequer 
was  3,065,992/.  against  3,957,006/.  in  1851.  The  Public  Deposits  seem  to  have 
stood  at  a lower  figure  in  each  of  the  three  years  ending  1852,  by  the  following 
account: 

Highest  Amount.  Lowest  Amount. 


£ £ 

1860  11,022,817  4,667,818 

1861  10,796.656  8,967,006 

1862  9,447.616  2,802,861 


Under  the  head  of  Other  Deposits,  which  include  all  private  accounts,  and  accounts 
of  bankers  and  railway  and  other  joint-stock  companies,  there  is  a very  remarkable 
increase,  the  maximum  amount  exceeding  that  of  the  previous  year  by  nearly  4^  mil- 
lions. llie  following  shows  the  highest  and  lowest  for  three  years : 

Highest  Amount  Lowest  Amount 


£ £ 

1860 11,263,012  8,860,077 

1851  10,976,866  8,121.431 

1852  16,464,288  9,371,117 


Seven-day  and  other  bills  stood  at  their  highest  point  on  the  13th  day  of  Novem- 
ber, being  1,507,161/.;  and  at  the  lowest  on  Uie  20th  day  of  March,  being  1,061,520/.; 
when  compared  with  the  previous  year  the  maximum  shows  an  increase  of  179,936/^ 
and  the  minimum  an  increase  of  45,435/. 

The  total  liabilities  of  the  bank  in  the  Banking  Department  in  1852  stood  at 
40,622,325/.  on  the  24th  of  December;  and  the  lowest  amount  was  85,344,376/.  oo 
the  17th  of  January,  which  was  an  increase  on  the  maximum  amount  in  1861  of 
1,414,850/.,  and  an  increase  on  the  minimum  amount  of  2,848,277/. 

Under  the  head  of  Government  Securities,  the  variation  has  presented  nothing  of 
importance,  the  highest  amount  being  14,301,096/.  on  the  10th  day  of  April,  and  the 
lowest  18,233,763/.  January  10th.  The  favorable  state  of  the  exchequer,  and  the 
easy  state  of  the  money  market  arising  from  the  great  increase  in  the  capital  of  the 
bank,  would  operate  favorably  in  this  respeet. 

Other  securities,  which  comprise  commercial  bills  discounted,  advances  on  bills, 
bonds,  and  other  descriptions  of  securities,  the  highest  point  reached  was  below  that 
of  1851 ; and  in  no  part  of  the  latter  year  did  the  private  securities  of  the  bank  fall 
M low  as  in  1852 — the  maximum  in  the  previous  year  was  15,181,698/.,  and  in  1852 
it  was  14,136,852/. ; and  in  1851  the  minimum  was  11,366,148/.,  and  in  1852  it  was 
10,646,723/.  Taking  the  commercial  paper  discounted  at  about  half  the  sum  stated 
under  this  head,  there  is  a decrease  shown  in  the  Discount  Department  of  the  bank 
when  compared  with  the  previous  year ; and  it  was  only  towards  the  close  of  the 
year  that  the  securities  unaer  this  head  began  to  increase,  and  the  demand  for  money 
became  more  active  previously  to  the  rate  of  discount  being  advanced  from  2 to  2^ 
per  cent  in  January  of  the  following  year. 

The  notes  in  reserve  show  the  natural  result  of  an  increase  of  gold  in  the  Issue  De- 
partment, as  all  notes  issued  beyond  the  extent  of  14,000,000/.  upon  the  «ecurity  of 
the  debt  due  to  the  bank  and  Government  Securities,  must  be  represented  by  gold 
and  silver  bullion.  This  resource  of  the  bank,  it  will  be  seen,  has  been  well  supported 
during  the  year  1852,  and  has  been  the  great  basis  of  public  and  private  credit  up  to 
the  present  time,  and  without  which  it  is  impossible  that  we  could  have  sustained  the 
imimense  increase  which  has  taken  place  in  our  commercial  and  manufacturii^  enter- 
pr  se  durii^  the  p^t  two  years.  We  will  give  to  the  legislators  all  the  credit  that  is 
due  to  their  sagacity,  prudence,  and  foresight ; but  it  is  to  the  increase  of  gold  alons 
that  we  can  attribute  our  security  and  the  stability  of  our  speculations — for  without 
that,  nothing  would  have  dislodged  the  millions  from  their  ancient  homes,  and  distrib- 
uted the  pr^uce  and  industry  of  the  globe  over  every  land. 

3.  MOVEMENTS  IN  THE  BULLION  DEPARTMENT. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  quantities  of  gold  and  silver  received  and  deliv- 
ered, in  continuation  of  those  published  in  February  of  last  year.  As  the  Bank  of 
England  introduced  the  practice  of  weighing  gold  and  silver  by  the  ounce  Troy,  and 
decimal  parts  of  an  ounce  in  November  last,  we  have  reduced  the  receipts  and  deliv- 
eries in  previous  years  to  ounces  and  decimal  parts  of  an  ounce,  that  the  comparisona 
may  be  the  more  readily  understood. 
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GOLD  RBOlIVKD. 


18S0. 

I8§I. 

18§2. 

Ounces. 

Ounces. 

Ounces. 

1st  Quarter 

826,084.2 

882,769.10 

1,081,969.75 

2d  “ 

618,607.20 

1,819,688.60 

8d  “ 

592,717.70 

1,095,514.60 

4th  “ 

2,002,688.65 

1,318,644.20 

Total 

1,627,968.6  8,441,717.66 

GOLD  DEUTaaED. 

4,816,667.10 

18§0. 

18S1. 

18$I. 

Ounces. 

Ounces. 

Ounces. 

1st  Quarter 

282,022.00 

284,895.60 

2d  “ 

209,245.55 

222,850.65 

197,462.10 

8d  

163,472.16 

4th  “ 

251,809.45 

559,509.55 

Total 

8ILVKE  RECErVED. 

1,214,707.80 

18S0. 

18i{. 

i83i. 

Ounces. 

Ounces.  ^ 

Ounoea 

Ist  Quarter 

4,112,491.26 

4,024,614.^ 

6,070,962.25 

Sd  “ 

8,909,871.40 

5.683,720.20 

8d  “ 

5,252,508.85 

6,848,005.95 

4th  “ 

.....  5,188,280.65 

6,062,716.66 

4,933,347.80 

Total 

18,289,210.80 

21,646,086.20 

SILVER  DEUVERIP. 

18S0. 

18S1. 

18S!. 

Ounces. 

Ounces. 

Ounces. 

1st  Quarter 

4,047,726.86 

5.079,838.25 

2d  “ 

6,178,006.78 

8,957,962.75 

6,671.877.60 

8d  “ 

4,429,181.90 

5,252,086.60 

6,884,606.10 

4th  “ 

5,815,619.45 

4,958,207.46 

4,069,242.67 

Total 

18,215,981.65 

21,702,064.52 

These  statements  show  that  the  receipts  of  gold,  which  began  to  hicr^e  in  the 
last  quarter  of  1851,  maintained  their  steadiness  throughout  the  whole  of  1852 — 
making  the  total  amount  4,815,657  ounces;  being  an  increase  of  1,878,940  ounces 
oyer  the  prerious  year — or,  at  776.  9d.  per  ounce,  about  5,841,191/.  sterling,  and 
nearly  equal  to  the  total  receipts  in  1850.  By  reducing  the  receipts  and  the  deliv- 
eries for  the  three  years  ending  1852,  to  their  equivalent  money  v^ue,  we  obtain  the 
following  results : 


Gold  Received.  Gold  Delivered. 

X £ 

1850 5,980,056  8,785,208 

1861  18,879,684  8,486,600 

1862  18,720,866  4,722,178 


Total £38,040,496  £11,948,876 

The  difference  in  favor  of  the  bank  for  the  three  years  ending  1851,  was  15,629,088/. ; 
but  for  the  three  years  ending  1852,  it  was  no  less  than  26,096,620/. 

The  total  receipts  and  deliveries  also  of  silver  show  a large  increase  in  1852  over 
the  previous  year ; but  they  nearly  balance  each  other  in  amount  The  amounts  for 
the  three  years  ending  1852  were  as  follows: 


Silver  Received.  Silver  Delivered. 

£ £ 

1860  4,880,211  6,049,127 

1861  4,711,878  4,689,128 

1852 5,591,895  5,607,141 


Total £12,188,979  £15,845,806 
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These  amounts  will  be  found  to  differ  with  those  we  gave  in  the  previous  state« 
ment ; on  the  former  occasion  we  calculated  the  value  of  silver  at  66i>.  the  pound 
troy,  or  6dd.  the  ounce ; but  we  think  the  approximation  is  nearer  the  value  by  taking 
it  at  62d.  the  ounce. 

Such  were  the  astonishing  results  produced  in  the  several  departments  of  the  Bank 
of  England  in  1852,  arising,  as  we  may  affirm,  almost  entirely  from  the  discoveries 
of  gold  in  Australia  and  Cidiforoia.  What  may  arise  in  future,  we  must  leave  it  to 
time  to  unfold. 

THE  PUBLIC  REVENUES  OF  WURTEMBERO. 

A correspondent  of  the  Evening  Post,  writing  from  the  South  of  Germany,  gives, 
on  the  authority  of  one  of  the  financial  officers,  the  following  account  of  the  public 
revenues  of  W urtemberg,  one  of  the  German  States 

The  state  at  large  maintains  its  king,  its  court,  its  army,  its  judiciary  system,  and 
its  legislative  expenses : 

1.  Out  of  revenues  derived  by  indirect  taxes,  which  spring  from  duties  levied  on 
imports.  Wurtemberg  is  one  of  the  states  forming  the  Zoll-Verein,  or  Customs  Union, 
for  details  about  which  I must  refer  you  to  the  teoks.  These  indirect  taxes  produce 
not  quite  half  that  is  requisite  for  the  support  of  the  government.  They  are  levied 
principally  on  sugar,  (f7  per  100  lbs.,)  coffee,  (18 ^ per  100  lbs.,)  silk,  cotton  ^ds, 
etc.  These  duties  prepuce,  in  a population  of  two  and  a half  millions  of  inhabitants, 
about  $2,000,000. 

2.  From  its  public  property,  forests,  salines,  (salt  costs  here  2 kruger  per  lb. — it 
costs  the  government  less  than  I,)  water  powers,  meadow  lands,  old  feudal  property, 
part  wrested  from  nobles,  end  much  of  it  from  the  Catliolic  Church  at  the  time  of  the 
Reformation.  This  branch  is  a most  complex  part  of  the  government ; it  requires 
most  minute  legislative  and  administrative  details.  I can  but  state  its  general  out- 
lines, and  add,  that  after  some  reflection,  I have  no  remedy  to  propose,  since  diffi- 
culties almost  insurmountable,  all  the  results  of  “ vested  rights,”  meet  one  at  every 
atep. 

8.  From  direct  taxes.  These  alone  are  periodically  levied  by  the  legislature.  They 
are  also  levied  according  to  a very  complex  system.  They — that  is,  the  amount  found 
necessary  by  the  legislaturo^aro  divided  into  twenty*  four  ports,  17-24ths  of  which 
must  bo  borne  by  realty  (the  ground,  the  soil,)  8-24th8  by  trade  and  handicraft,  and 
4-24th8  by  buildings  and  superstructures.  If,  therefore,  the  legislature  finds  that  the 
state  requires,  in  addition  to  the  preceding  two  sources,  2,400,000,  then 


Ground pays  1,700,000 

Trade 300,000 

Buildings 400,000 


and  BO  again,  in  relative  proportion,  whatever  may  be  the  amount.  Direct  taxes, 
therefore,  vary  with  the  demands  of  government,  and  are  high  or  low,  as  the  previous 
sources  are  great  or  little,  and  as  the  expenses  of  government  are  high  or  low. 

The  ground  i^  valued  somewhat  after  your  manner  in  New  York  ; its  value,  how- 
ever, ^ing  more  fixed,  it  is  easier  determined.  The  government  here  is  also  more 
inquisitorial,  and  therefore  the  real  relative  value  is,  in  almost  all  instances,  ascer- 
tained. 

Trades  pay  their  fixed  share,  according  to  fixed  classes.  Every  mechanic  has  to 
pay  something  for  his  trade,  the  least  being  $2  per  year,  somewhat  after  our  former 
lawyers’  tax  in  Ohio. 

Merchants  are  divided  into  six  classes,  according  to  their  respective  annual  amount 
of  business,  (not  capital  employed,)  the  class  being  determined  by  the  statement, 
npon  honor,  of  the  merchants. 

The  value  of  buildings  is  fixed  equally  for  insurance  and  leasable  purposes,  the 
two  going  together.  This  part  of  the  system  deserves  a separate  notice,  and  as  soon 
aa  1 am  furnished  with  greater  details,  1 shall  give  it  in  subsequent  numbers. 

These  direct  taxes  are  levied  from  a kind  of  grand  valuation,  formed  as  stated,  here 
called  **  Cataeter.” 

Towns  and  cities  are  authorized,  through  their  councils,  to  levy  upon  this  grand  val- 
uation a certain  limited  amount  of  tax.  These  communities  have  also  always  more 
or  less  extensive  public  property  in  water  powers,  forests,  and  hospital  property ; and 
formerly  the  rents  from  this  property  sufficed  to  cover  all  expenses.  Napoleon’s 
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wars  and  forced  levies,  with  the  exactions  of  our  time,  many  of  which  created  debts 
of  all  kinds,  have  rendered  taxation  necessary.  This  taxation  is  levied  by  the  local 
authorities  as  with  us — only  here  the  levi^  must  pass  the  scrutiny  ai^  approval  of  a 
royal  financial  officer.  Might  not  such  a Lancia!  veto  be  good  in  our  cities ! 


BANK  CIRCULATION  IN  WISCONSIN. 

The  Miltoaukie  News  of  July  1st,  1853,  says  the  law  of  the  last  legislature  against 
the  circulation  of  unauthorixed  bank  notes  in  this  State,  goes  into  operation  t^day. 
The  following  is  the  first  and  most  important  section  of  this  law : — “ No  person  or  per- 
sons shall  issue,  pay  out  or  pass,  and  no  body  corporate  shall  issue,  pay  out,  pass,  or 
receive  in  this  State  as  money,  or  as  an  equivalent  for  money,  any  promissory  note, 
draft,  order,  bill  of  exchange,  certificate  of  deposit,  or  other  paper  of  anf  form  what- 
ever in  the  similitude  of  bank  paper,  circulating,  or  intendea  to  circulate  as  money  or 
banking  currency,  that  is  not  at  the  time  of  such  issuing,  paying  out,  passing,  or  re- 
ceiving, expressly  authorized  by  some  positive  law  of  the  United  States,  or  of  Canada, 
and  redeemable  in  currenr  gold  or  silver  coin  at  the  place  where  it  purports  to  have 
been  issued ; and  the  burden  of  proving  the  existence  of  such  law,  and  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  promissory  note,  bill  of  exchange,  draft,  order,  or  certificate  of  deposit,  as 
aforesaid,  at  the  place  of  issue,  shall  rest  upon  the  person  or  body  paying  out,  paseing, 
or  issuing  the  same.” 

SecHons  2 and  3 affix  fines  of  not  less  than  five,  or  more  than  one  hundred  dollars, 
for  individual  violation  of  the  law,  or  imprisonment  in  the  county  jeiil  not  less  than 
one  or  more  than  six  months.  Bodies  corporate  shall  forfeit  their  rights  and  priviligea 
and  pay  $600  for  every  violation,  to  be  appropriated  to  the  School  Fund  of  tnis  State. 


CANADIAN,  STERLING,  AND  FEDERAL  CURRENCY. 


The  Canadian  pound  currency  is  four  dollars  of  United  States  money;  the  pound 
sterling  is  $4  87.  The  subjoined  tables  give  the  equivalent  sums  in  sterling,  cur- 
rency, and  dollars  and  cents : — 


sterling. 

Currency. 

Dollars. 

Currencyi 

Sterling. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 
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£ 

£ 
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8 

n 

8 

8 
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8 

2 

9 

81 

12 

8 

0 

0 

4 

4 

4 
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4 

8 

6 

9 

16 

4 

0 

6 

H 

5 

6 
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24  83 

5 

4 

2 

2 

20 

6 

1 

0 

6 

7 
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6 

4 

18 

7 

24 

6 

1 

4 

8 

7 

8 
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7 

5 

16 

01 

28 

7 

1 

8 

d 

8 

9 
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8 

6 

11 

6 

82 

8 

1 

12 
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9 

10 
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48  80 

9 

7 

7 
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86 

9 

1 

16 

Hi 

10 

12 

8 4 

48  67 

10 
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40 

10 

2 

1 

li 

20 

24 
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97  88 

20 

16 

8 

01 

80 

20 

4 

2 

n 

80 

86 
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146  00 

80 

24 

13 

11 
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80 

6 

8 

H 

40 

48 
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194  67 

40 

•82 

17 
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40 

8 

4 

4i 

60 

60 
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248  83 

60 

41 

1 

11 
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60 

10 

6 

H 

60 

73 

0 0 
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60 

49 

6 

81 
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60 

12 

6 

7 

70 

86 
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70 

67 

10 

H 
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70 

14 

7 

8 

80 

97 
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80 

65 

16 
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80 

16 

8 

H 

90 
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78 

19 

61 
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90 

18 

9 
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82 
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10 
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20 

10 
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11 
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11 
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12 
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82 
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19 
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14 
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6 
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10 
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7 
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14 
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18 
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18 
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SterL 
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Rule. — To  convert  Sterling  into  Currency:  To  the  giyen  sum  add  1-6  of  iteelf,  and 
1-12  of  that  1-6. 

To  convert  Currency  into  Sterling : Maltiplj  by  60  (or  by  12  and  6)  and  divide 
by  73. 


INSURANCE  ON  VESSELS  TO  THE  ST.  LAWRENCE. 


The  Toronto  Olohe  makes  the  following  quotations  of  the  rates  of  ocean  insurance 
for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  the  disadvantages  under  which  the  St.  Lawrence  suffers. 
The  rates  from  Quebec  are  more  than  double  those  from  New  York : — 


New  York 

Charleston,  Savannah.. 

New  Orleans. 

Canada 

British  NorUi  America. 
Newfoundland 


Outward. 

20  to  25 
20  to  80 
80  to  40 

80  to  40 
80  to  40 


Home. 

16  to  20 
16  to  20 
26  to  80 

85  to  60 
80  to  40 


THE  BANKRUPT  CONDITION  OF  MEXICO. 

What  strikes  every  foreigner  with  utter  amazement  on  hiA  first  acquaintance  with 
Mexico,  is  that,  seeing  at  every  step  he  takes  in  (his  magnificent  country  indubitable 
proofs  of  riches  and  resources  in  perennial  abundance ; wealth  in  every  shape,  mineral, 
cereal,  pastoral ; the  earth  teeming,  in  fact,  with  every  country's  product  which  mao 
can  use,  exchange,  and  turn  to  bis  profit ; that,  seeing  all  this,  he  learns  that  the  same 
country  is  utterly  beggared  and  bankrupt  in  public  men  and  public  credit ; and,  as  a 
natural  consequence,  that  its  public  means,  either  dammed  up  or  turned  into  wrong 
channels,  are  quite  inadequate  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  national  expenditure. — 
RobertwfCt  Vtsit  to  Mexico, 
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It  will  be  Been  bjr  the  preceding  table,  that  the  assessed  value  of  real  estate  this 
▼ear  is  $41,452,042  greater  than  last  year,  and  of  personal  estate  $20,474,095  greater. 
Total  increase  of  valuation  in  one  year,  $61,926,137.  The  greatest  increase  in  any 
one  ward  is  $14,627,045,  in  the  18th;  the  next  greatest,  $9,427,506  59  in  the  Ist 
ward.  In  the  latter,  $8,836,556  69  of  the  increase  is  in  personal  estate,  and  only 
$1,090,950  in  real  estate;  whereas,  in  the  former,  $10,834,245  is  in  real  estate,  and 
$8,792,800  in  personal  Third  in  the  order  of  greatest  increase,  stands  the  19th 
ward,  which  shows  an  advance  of  $7,091,620  in  real  estate,  and  $193,000  in  personal 
Next  corner  the  2d,  which  advances  $2,845,025  in  real  estate,  and  $1,811,534  in  per- 
sonal Total,  $4,656,559  69.  This  ward,  which  lies  altogetiier  east  of  Broadway, 
•hows  a greater  advance  in  real  estate  than  the  Sd  ward,  on  the  westerly  side  of 
Broadway,  where  many  extensive  stores  have  been  erected,  and  where  rents  have  in- 
creased much  more  rapidly  than  on  the  east  side. 

ASSXaSlD  VALUX  OF  TAXARLX  PaOPERTT  IX  NEW  YORK  CITY  FOR  TWENTY-FOUR  YEARS. 


Year.  Re  I Estate.  Personal  Total. 

1880  $87,608,580  $87,684,988  $126,288,518 

1881  97,221,870  42,058,844  189,280,214 

1882  104,040,405  42,260,218  146,302,618 

1833  114,129,661  62,865,626  166,495,187 

1834  128,249,280  63.299,281  186,548,611 

1836 148,732,426  74,991,278  218,723,708 

1836  283,748,808  75,768,617  809.601,920 

1837  196,450,109  67,297,241  263,747,850 

1838  194.643,359  69,609,582  264,162,941 

1839  196,940,184  69,942,296  266,882,480 

1840  187,221,714  65,013,801  262,236,616 

1841  186,860,948  64,843,972  251,194,920 

1842  176,512,842  61,294,659  237,806,901 

1848  164,965,814  64,278,764  229,229,078 

1844 171,986,591  64,023.456  235,960,047 

1846 177,207,990  62,787,627  289,996,517 

1846  188,480,934  61,471,471  244,952,406 

1847  187,814,386  69,887,917  247.152,808 

1848  19.3,027,676  61,164,451  254,192,027 

1849  197,761,919  68,466,174  256,217,098 

1860 207,146,176  78,939,240  286.086,416 

1851  227,018,856  93,094,602  820,108,368 

1852  258,186,758  98,620,042  861,706,796 

1863 294,688,796  118,994,187  413,682,932 


In  looking  at  the  above  table,  which  shows  the  valuation  in  successive  years,  the 
reader  will  be  surprised  at  the  greatness  of  the  fluctuations.  From  1888  to  1886  in- 
clusive, (four  years,)  the  assessed  value  of  real  estate  was  more  than  doubled.  In 
seven  years  more,  from  1886  to  1843,  the  valuation  fell  near  sixty-nine  millions.  Then 
it  rose  ^ain,  gradually,  from  year  to  year,  until  1851,  when  it  jumped  up  twenty  mil- 
lions; in  1852,  twenty-six  millions;  and  in  1853,  forty-one  and  a half  millions;  mak- 
ing a total  of  $87,492,619  in  three  years,  in  real  estate  alone.  In  the  same  three 
years  there  was  an  advance  of  $40,054,897  in  personal  estate.  Aggregate  increase  of 
real  and  personal  estate  from  1851  to  1858,  both  inclusive,  (three  years,)  $127,547,516. 
The  valuation  of  real  estate  in  1852  reached  and  passed  that  of  1836,  the  year  of 
■peculation  and  bubbles.  The  valuation  of  the  present  year  shows  an  excess  of  near 
8izt)r-one  millions  over  1836  in  the  value  of  real  estate,  and  more  than  forty-three 
millions  in  personal  estate.  Total,  in  round  numbers,  one  hundred  and  four  millions 
above  the  piping  times  of  speculation  and  folly,  which  swamped  the  nation  in  an 
abyss  of  insolvency.  This  city  has  vastly  increased  since  then,  both  in  population 
and  the  number  of  buildings  erected.  The  valuation  is  not  as  high  now  as  it  was 
then,  in  proportion  to  the  wealth  of  the  city.  Nor  is  it,  on  an  average,  (we  speak 
particularly  of  real  estate,)  by  any  means  equal  to  the  prices  at  which  the  pro^rty 
M held  by  the  owners,  or  at  which  it  could  now  be  sold 

BRITISH  COLONIAL  EXPENDITURES. 

Recent  parliamentary  documents  acquaint  us  with  the  heavy  expense  to  which  the 
British  government  is  still  exposed  for  the  care  and  control  of  her  colonies.  In  the 
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year  1848  this  expense  had  increased  to  £540,842  for  civil  government,  £74,005  fi>r 
naval  expenditures,  and  £2,566,919  for  military  expenditures — making  a total  of 
£3.171.646. 

In  1847  their  expenditures  had  increased  to  £8,804,088,  but  had  declined  to 
£2,914,354  in  1850-1. 

The  prominent  item  of  expenditure  in  1843  was  the  military  government  of  Gib- 
raltar. This  amounted  to  the  enormous  sum  of  £219,465.  The  military  expenditures 
of  Canada  were  £525,226,  and  for  the  North  Eastern  Provinces  £173,0*80. 

The  following  table  will  be  useful  for  future  references,  as  showing  the  ^tal  colo- 
nial expenditures  for  the  years  1847  to  1850-1 : — 


1847-48. 

1848-49. 

1849-SO. 

18W-H. 

Gibraltar 

. £208,118 

£217,841 

£210,740 

£191,946 

Malta 

173,247 

188,546 

169,888 

151,069 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

769,601 

478,767 

291,459 

875,745 

Mauritius 

129,516 

144,598 

116,807 

108,806 

Bermuda 

. 116,870 

180,287 

123,075 

117,986 

Falkland  Islands 

6,704 

7,066 

60,895 

48,884 

yt  RrAnftion 

. 8,565 

2,270 

1,184 

1,486 

948 

1,990 

Heligoland 

*822 

976 

Ionian  Islands 

119,929 

146,918 

183,042 

180,846 

Sii  Helena 

69,862 
. 185,185 

78,400 

8,402 

6,781 

Hnnglrnn^  

197,842 

158,589 

26,729 

19,675 

182,290 

155,931 

22,968 

16,006 

107,485 

158,446 

28,376 

15,089 

• 147,889 

Bshsmio* , ,T-T, 

. 37’483 

Honrliiniii 

12,766 

Barbadoes 

Grenada 

St  Vincent 

Tobago 

Antigua 

Montserrat 

St  Christophers 

Nevis 

Anguilla 

Virgin  Islands 

Dominica 

St  Lucia 

Trinidad 

British  Gui^a ^ 

827,955 

872,842 

889,788 

848,889 

Canada 

489,317 

486,768 

860,264 

822,298 

Nova  Scotia 

168,749 

161,961 

144,716 

182,679 

New  Brunswick . . 

6,761 

16,280 

11,981 

12’616 

P.  Edward’s  Island 

4,857 

4,508 

8,689 

8,248 

Newfoundland 

48,967 

88,848 

81,069 

80,011 

Gambia | 

71,922 

76,678 

62,610 

78,046 

Ceylon 

93,576 

90,882 

91,616 

99,168 

W.  Australia 

18,764 

15,681 

8,906 

8,282 

100 

S.  Australia 

5,878 

4,821 

— 

N.  Australia 

New  Zealand 

Labnan  

5,480 

188,600 

195,810 

150,241 

94,796 

608 

9,865 

8,221 

9,620 

New  South  Wales 

— 

56,184 

48,796 

Van  Diemen’s  Land 

819,280 

277,778 

224,444 

191,859 

W.  Australia 



18,920 

88,516 

General  Charge 

46,869 

28,941 

84,254 

66,716 

£8,804,088 

£3,480,845 

£2,970,826 

£2,914,864 

The  number  of  British  colonies  is  forty-four ; of  these,  eleven — including  Gibraltar, 
Malta,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Hong  Kong,  and  places  of  that  character — are  militarr 
and  maritime  stations,  maintained  to  facilitate  Oommeroe,  or  for  the  general  streogth 
and  secority  of  the  British  empire. 
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Hie  London  7\me$  remarks : **  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  are  no  materials  for 
brioging  the  table  down  to  a later  period,  the  figures  which  it  includes  being  the 
latest  the  government  are  able  to  furnish — a (urcumstance  that  impairs  its  practical 
value.  Extensive  as  are  the  colonial  poesessions  of  England,  there  seems  no  reason 
for  requiring  two  ^ears  for  making  U]>  such  an  account  as  the  present,  under  a uni* 
form  system,  and  if  the  expenditure,  instead  of  being  a public  affair,  were  that  of  a 
mercantile  bi^ly  or  a private  company,  a shorter  interval  would  probably  be  found 
sufficient.” 


Skvms  BASKS  IS  SEW  YORK  CITY  ASD  KISO’S  COUSTY. 

The  following  act  regulating  the  operations  of  Savings*  Banks  in  New  York  City 
and  King*s  County,  passed  the  Legislature  of  New  York,  April  16th,  1858,  and  is 
now  in  force : — 

AN  ACT  RXLATIVX  TO  BANKS  OB  INSTITUTIONS  FOB  SAVINGS  IN  THB  CITT  AND  OOUNTT  OF  NEW 
TOBK  AND  THE  COUNTY  OF  KINGS. 

^ Section  1.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  several  savings  banks  or  institutions  for 
savings  in  the  city  and  county  of  New  York  and  county  of  Kings,  now  chartered,  or 
which  may  be  hereafter  chartered,  in  addition  to  the  powers  granted  by  their  respec- 
tive acts  of  incorporation,  to  loan  the  moneys  which  they  have  received  or  shall  here- 
after receive  on  aeposit;  or  the  accumulations  thereof,  or  on  purchase  of  any  stock  or 
securities  for  the  redemption  or  payment  of  which  the  faith  of  any  State  in  the  Union 
shall  be  pledged,  or  in  the  public  debt  or  stock  of  any  incorporated  city,  county,  or 
town  in  this  State  which  shall  have  been  authorixed  by  the  Legislature  of  this  State 
to  issue  such  stocks ; provided,  that  tne  cash  value  of  such  stock  or  securities  shall,  at 
the  time  of  making  such  investments,  be  at  or  above  its  par  value ; and  any  such  loans 
so  made,  shall  not  exceed  in  amount  ninety  per  cent  of  the  par  value  of  such  stock  or 
securities.  Should  the  stock  or  securities  above  mentioned  depreciate  in  value,  so  that 
the  amount  loaned  thereon  shall  exceed  ninety  per  cent  of  its  par  value,  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  directors  or  trustees  of  any  savings  bank  or  institution  for  savings,  to 
require  the  immediate  payment  of  any  loan  made  by  them  thereon,  or  additional  secu- 
rity therefor,  so  that  at  all  times  the  amount  so  loaned  shall  be  at  least  ten  per  cent 
less  than  the  par  value  of  such  stock  or  securitiea 

Sec.  2.  It  wall  be  lawful  for  any  such  savings  banks  or  institutions  for  savings  to 
make  temporary  deposits  in  any  bank  or  banking  association  to  an  amount  equal  to 
ten  per  cent  of  the  actual  cash  capital  stock  paid  in  of  such  bank  or  banking  associa- 
tion, and  to  receive  interest  thereon  at  such  rates,  not  exceeding  that  allowed  by  law, 
as  may  be  agreed  upon,  provided  that  all  the  deposits  in  any  one  bank  or  bwking 
association  shall  not  exceed  in  amount  twenty  per  cent  of  all  the  deposits  belonging  to 
such  savings  bank  or  institution  for  savings,  and  that  no  contract  or  agreement  in  rela- 
tion to  such  deposit  shall  be  for  a longer  period  than  one  year. 

Seo.  3.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  of  such  savings  ba^s  or  institutions  for  savings 
to  make  any  loans  to  any  banks  or  banking  association,  exceeding  the  limits  above 
prescribed,  unless  such  savings  bank  or  institution  for  savings  shall  require  and  receive 
of  such  bank,  for  all  sums  so  deposited  exceeding  the  limits  above  prescribed,  such 
securities  therefor,  and  equal  in  amount,  as  the  controller  or  superintendent  of  the 
banking  department  is  now  lawfully  au^orixed  to  receive  in  exchange  for  bills  or 
notes  for  circulation ; nor  shall  it  be  lawful  for  any  trustee  of  a savings  bank  or  insti- 
tution for  savings  to  be  a trustee  of  more  than  one  savings  bank  or  institution  for  sa- 
vings at  the  same  time,  nor  shall  the  trustees  of  any  savings  bank  or  institution  for 
savings  hereafter  to  be  incorporated  be  directors  at  the  same  time  in  any  bank  or 
banking  association  wherein  any  part  of  the  moneys  of  such  savings  bank  or  institutioo 
for  savmgs  shall  be  deposited. 

Ssa  4.  All  the  assets  of  any  bank,  or  banking  association  now  or  hereafter  to  be 
created,  that  shall  become  insmvent,  shall  after  providing  for  the  payment  of  its  circu- 
lating notes,  be  applied  by  the  directors  thereof,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  payment  of 
any  deficiency  that  may  arise  on  the  sale  of  the  securities  aforesaid  and  tnereafter  of 
any  sum  or  sums  of  money  deposited  with  such  bank  or  banking  association  by  any 
savings  bank  or  institutions  for  savings  within  the  range  of  twenty  per  cent  as  {>rovided 
in  the  second  section  of  this  act 

Seo.  6.  No  such  savings  bank  or  institutions  for  savings  hereafter  to  be  incoipora- 
ted  shall  receive  from  any  individual  depositor  a larger  sum  than  one  thousand  dol 
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lars,  nor  a larger  amount  than  three  millions  of  dollars  in  the  aggregate  amount  of  de- 
posits, exclusive  of  its  banking  house;  and  the  rate  of  interest  on  all  deposits  of  five 
hundred  dollars,  and  under,  shall  be  one  per  cent  per  annum  greater  than  shdl  be 
Allowed  on  any  sum  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars. 

Seo.  6.  The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  apply  to  all  savings  banks  or  institutions  for 
savings  in  said  counties,  which  savings  banks  or  institutions  for  savings  are  hereby 
prohibited  from  loaning  the  moneys  deposited  with  them  or  any  part  thereof,  upon 
notes,  bills  of  exchange,  drafts,  or  any  other  personal  securities  whatever. 

Seo.  7.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  are 
hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  8.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 


PAPER  CURRENCY  IN  GERMANY. 

An  official  statement  has  recently  been  compiled  showing  the  amount  of  the  paper 
currency  of  Germany.  From  this  document  it  appears  that  Prussia  has  issued  treas- 
ury notes  or  bonds  to  the  amount  of  20,842,874  thalers,  being  at  the  rate  of  1 29-100 
per  head  of  the  population  of  the  State.  Saxony  has  issued  treasury  notes  to  the  ex- 
tent of  7,000,000  thalers,  and  notes  on  account  of  railways  for  the  sum  of  600,000 
thalers  additional,  together  being  at  the  rate  of  4 07*10  thalers  per  head  of  the  popu- 
lation. Hanover  has  issued  notes  representing  the  loan  contracted  by  the  city  of  Han- 
over for  the  sum  of  200,000  thalers,  being  at  the  rate  of  0 11-100  thaler  per  head  of 
the  population.  The  Grand  Duchy  of  Batlen  has  a paper  currency  to  the  extent  of 
2,000,000  florins,  being  equal  to  1 4-100  florins  per  head.  The  Duchy  of  Schleswig- 
Holstein  has  issued  treasury-bonds  fVir  1 500,000  thalers,  being  at  the  rate  of  1 8-10 
thalers  per  head.  The  Grand  Dutcliy  of  Hesse  2,000,000  florins,  being  at  the  rate  of 
1 84-100  florins.  Hesse,  electoral,  treasury  bonds  for  2,600,000  thalers,  being  at  the 
rate  of  3 84-100  thalers  per  head  of  the  population.  Thfe  Grand  Duchy  of  Saxe  Wei- 
mar, treasury  bonds  for  600,000  thalers,  ^ing  at  the  rate  of  2 83-100  thalers  per 
head.  The  Duchy  of  Saxe  Meningen,  notes  on  the  treasury  for  600,000  thalers,  being 
8 78-100  thalers  per  head  of  the  population.  The  Duchy  of  Saxe  Altenbourg,  notes 
on  the  treasury  for  600,000  thalers,  being  at  the  rate  of  3 88-100  thalers.  The  Duchy 
of  Saxe  Cobourg  Gotha  treasury  notes  for  600,000  thalers,  being  at  the  rate  of  4 70-100 
thalers  per  head.  The  Principality  of  Schwarsbourg  Rudolstadt,  treasury  notes  for 
200,000  thalers,  being  at  the  rate  of  2 92-100  thalers  per  head.  The  Principality  of 
Reuss,  treasury  notes  for  800,000  thalers,  being  8 89-100  thalers  per  head  of  the  pop- 
ulation. The  Duchy  of  Anhalt  Dessau  treasury  notes  for  1,000,000  thalers,  being  at 
the  rate  of  16  87-100  thalers  per  head  of  the  population.  The  Duchy  of  Anhalt 
Cotben,  treasury  notes  for  600,000  thalers,  or  at  the  rate  of  11  82-100  thalers  per 
head.  The  Duchy  of  Anhalt  Bembourg  treasury  notes  for  800,000  thalers,  and  notes 
on  account  of  railways  fur  200,000  thalers,  being  together  at  the  rate  of  10  25- 100 
thalers.  The  city  of  Frankfort  notes  of  the  finance  department  for  400,000  florins, 
being  at  the  rate  of  8 9-100  florins.  The  government  of  Wurtemburg  has  also  author- 
ized the  State  to  issue  8,000,000  florins  of  paper  money.  The  total  amount  of  paper 
currency  of  the  several  States  named  is,  therefore,  equal  to  48,913,775  thalers.  This 
amount  does  not,  however,  include  the  treasury  notes  of  Austria,  which  in  the  month 
of  May  last,  amounted  to  the  sum  of  168,019,866  florins. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  bank  and  loan  notes  of  the  following  States  must  be 
added: — Prussia— notes  of  the  Bank  of  Prussia,  21,000,000  thalers;  notes  of  the  Bank 
of  Pomerania  for  1,000,000  thalers;  notes  of  the  Bank  of  the  Town  of  Breslau  for 
1.000,000  thalers;  notes  of  the  Loan  Association  of  Berila  for  100,000,  and  h>an  notes 
for  10,000,000.  Bavaria — notes  oi  the  Bank  (hypothecated)  for  8,000,000  thalers. 
Saxony — notes  of  the  Bank  of  Leipzic  for  between  4,000,000  and  6,000,000  tluilers ; 
notes  of  credit  of  the  State  Bank  of  Chemnitz  for  800,000  thalers,  and  notes  of  the 
Bank  (hypothecated)  for  600,000  thalers.  Duchy  of  Nassau — notes  of  the  Bauk  of 
the  Duchy  for  1,000,000  florins.  Duchy  of  Brunswick — notes  of  Lombard  for  600,000 
thalers,  and  loan  notes  for  400,000  thalers.  Duchy  of  Anhalt  Dessau — notes  of  the 
Bank  of  the  Duchy  for  2,600,000  thalers.  Grand  Duchy  of  Mecklenburg — notes  of  the 
Bank  of  Bi»stock  for  4,000,000  marks.  Tlie  other  States  of  Germany,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Austria,  have  no  issue  of  either  bank  notes  or  loan  notes.  On  the  Ist  of  July 
last,  the  amount  of  notes  of  the  Bank  of  Vienna  was  199,627,827  florins,  and  the 
amount  of  notes  in  reserve  was  to  the  extent  of  42,277,677  florins. 
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COMMERCE  AJID  JVAVIGATIOlf  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


STATBMINT  EXHIBITIKO  A CONDENSED  VIEW  OF  THE  TONNAGE  OF  THE  SEYEBAL  OI8TBICTB 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  ON  THE  80tH  JuNE,  1852. 


Passamaquoddy,  Me 

Machias 

Prenchman’s  Bay 

Penobscot 

Belfast 

Bangor 

Waldoborough 

WUcasset 

Bath 

Portland 

Saco 

Kennebunk  

York 

Portsmouth,  N.  H 

Burlington,  Vt. 

Newburyport,  Mass. 

Ipswich 

Gloucester 

Salem 

Beverly 

Marblehead 

Boston 

Plymouth 

Fall  River 

New  Bedford 

Barnstable 

Edgartown 

Nantucket 

Providence,  R.  I 

Bristol 

Newport.. 

Middletown,  Conn 

New  London 

Stonington 

New  Haven 

Fairfield 

Champlain,  N.  Y 

Sackett's  Harbor  

Oswego 

Niagara 

Genesee 

Oswegatchie 

Buffalo  Creek 

Sag  Harbor 

Greenport 

New  York. ; 

Cape  Vincent 

Cold  Spring 

Perth  Aml^y,  N.  J. 

Bridgetown 

VOL,  XXIX. — NO.  IV. 


Registered  Enrolled  and 
tonnage.  licensed  tonnage.  Total. 
Tons  &.  Ooths.  Tons  k.  95ths.  Tons  k 95ihs. 


18,954 

74 

17,467 

49 

81.422 

28 

8,507 

54 

22,644 

68 

26,162 

27 

1,669 

88 

86,750 

09 

88,419 

47 

6,701 

09 

87,167 

51 

48,868 

60 

15,815 

49 

36,729 

22 

62,044 

71 

12,570 

22 

19,660 

28 

82,280 

60 

46,481 

13 

66,226 

06 

112,707 

19 

6,808 

66 

14,416 

74 

20,720 

46 

84,695 

88 

26.545 

49 

111,241 

42 

77,576 

40 

28,403 

49 

106,978 

89 

879 

76 

1,667 

29 

2.087 

10 

10,862 

84 

8,616 

59 

14,479 

48 

• . . • < 

. . . 

1,603 

39 

1,603 

89 

16,654 

11 

8,287 

16 

24,891 

27 

. • . 

6,656 

66 

5,656 

66 

20,308 

45 

9,121 

89 

29,408 

89 

, . , 

521 

10 

521 

10 

2,189 

11 

28,941 

07. 

26,081 

18 

20,618 

78 

9,851 

59 

80,465 

87 

, , . 

4,152 

07 

4,152 

07 

1,191 

91 

6,114 

42 

7,806 

88 

826,539 

78 

54,543 

52 

881,088 

80 

8,868 

48 

9,365 

85 

12,738 

78 

8,808 

64 

11,875 

48 

15,184 

17 

189,062 

49 

10,145 

82 

149,207 

81 

8,828 

58 

67,568 

60 

76,894 

18 

5,796 

49 

2,174 

86 

7,970 

84 

23,779 

67 

8,451 

48 

27,281 

20 

9,095 

16 

7,826 

62 

16,422 

08 

11,464 

26 

2,162 

44 

18,626 

70 

6,801 

12 

4.699 

28 

11,000 

80 

» . * 

14,481 

81 

14,481 

81 

23,281 

03 

18,829 

24 

42,110 

27 

15,106 

46 

8,065 

56 

28,162 

07 

6,692 

86 

13,425 

22 

20,118 

13 

757 

54 

24.608 

39 

25,265 

93 

.»»••• 

6,268 

61 

6,258 

61 

7,082 

66 

7,082 

66 

26,107 

79 

26,107 

79 

628 

55 

623 

55 

686 

01- 

686 

01 

1,985 

84 

1.985 

84 

49,614 

87 

49,614 

87 

9,292 

*31 

8,749 

44 

18,041 

76 

8,588 

58 

5,865 

62 

9,454 

26 

571,955 

90 

444,648 

22 

1,016,699 

17 

.... 

. . • 

2,171 

68 

2,171 

68 

1,038 

85 

171 

94 

1,206 

84 

• . • 

21  651 

86 

21,651 

86 

.. . 

14,930 

39 

14,980 

89 

31 
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BarliogtoD. 

Camden 

Newark 

Little  Egg  Harbor. . . , 
Great  Eg?  Harbor. . . . 
Philadelphia,  Pa... . . . . 

Presque  Isle 

Pittsburg 

Wilmb^D,  DeL. . . . . 

New  Castle 

Baltimore,  Md. ...... 

Oxford 

Yieuna 

Snow  Hill 

8t  Mary’s 

Town  Creek 

AnnapoUs 

Georgetown,  D.  C. . . . 

Alexandria,  Ya 

Norfolk 

Petersburg 

Richmond 

Yorktown 

Tappahannock 

Accomac  Court  House. 

EastRiTer 

Yeocomico 

Cherrystone 

Wheeling. ..  

Wilmington,  N.  C. . . . . 

Newbem. 

Washington 

Edenton 

Camden 

Beaufort 

Plymouth 

Ocracoke 

Charleston,  S.  C 

Georgetown 

Savannah  

Brunswick 

St  Mary’s 

Pensacola,  Fa 

St  Mark’s .'. 

St  John’s 

Apalachicola 

Key  West 

Mobile,  Ala 

Pearl  Rivet,  Miss 

Yicksburg 

New  Orleans 

Teche 

Nashville^  Tenn 

Louisville,  Ky 

St  Louis,  Mo 

Chicago,  111 

Milwaukie,  Wis 

Cuyahoga,  Ohio 

Sandusky 

Cincinnati 

Miaou, 


P.egi8tered 
tonnage. 
Tons  6^  95tb8. 


267  94 


169  00 
67,739  74 


96,027  90 


1,818  24 


2,955  07 
8,219  01 
7,716  43 
448  11 
8,077  88 


181  91 


8,885  98 
1,179  26 
1,946  42 


1,869  88 
776  68 
2,726  68 


22,526  82 
1,896  29 
18,052  51 
806  27 
160  84 


4,080  56 
7,412  88 


81,600  77 


EaroUed  and 
licensed  tonnage. 
Tons  Sl  95tha. 

12,066  62 
17,448  74 
6,04  3 90 
7.661  69 
17,014  26 
161,704  19 
8,122  71 

64.166  24 
7.010  40 
2,687  46 

64,879  86 
12,984  86 
16,484  48 
9,680  10 
2,691  81 
2,124  73 
2,655  46 
28,241  88 
8,828  40 
14,447  78 
2,109  64 
6,099  94 
6,981  87 
6,489  47 
4,943  70 
1,815  88 
8,583  61 
920  94 
4,280  58 
7,098  41 
4,066  63 
6,654  76 
1,689  81 

11.167  86 
1,861  08 
1,846  88 
1,640  01 

19,616  SO 
2,696  10 
10,909  81 
868  89 
602  88 
1,466  44 
118  85 
417  80 
1,429  87 

2.167  40 
21,120  58 

1,236  21 
216  88 
184,612  20 

2.167  68 
4,082  90 

11,818  80 
87,861  87 
26,209  80 
6,981  44 
88,288  15 
6,887  07 
11,781  80 
4^481  62 


Total. 

Tods&  95ths. 
12,066  62 
17,448  74 
6,301  89 
7,661  69 
17,173  25 
229,448  98 
8,122  71 
64,166  24 
7,010  40 
2,687  45 
169,404  81 
12,984  86 
16,802  72 
9,680  10 

2.691  81 
2,124  78 
2,665  46 

26,197  00 
11,642  41 
22,164  26 
2,667  65 
9,177  87 
6,981  87 
6,621  48 
4,948  70 
1,816  88 
8,538  61 
920  94 
4,280  68 
16,479  89 
5,284  78 
7,600  28 
1,6.89  81 
12,627  24 
2,626  71 
4,078  11 
1,640  01 
42,142  62 

4.692  89 
23,961  82 

1,159  66 
668  77 
1,465  44 
118  85 
417  80 
1,429  87 
6,288  01 
28,688  01 
1,286  21 
215  88 
266,018  02 
2,167  68 
4,082  90 
11,818  80 
87,861  87 
25,209  80 
• 6,981  44 
88,288  15 
6,887  07 
11,781  80 
4,481  62 
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Registered  Enrolled  and 
tonnage.  licensed  tonnage.  Total. 
Tons  Sl  95th8.  Tons  k,  95ths.  Tons  k 95tlM. 

Detroit,  Mich. 48,926  21  48,925  21 

Michilimackinae 2,866  57  2,866  57 

GalTOstoD,  Texas 1,488  81  4,003  87  6,492  78 

Salaria 561  46  561  45 

Pomt  Isabel 1,065  62  1,065  62 

Astoria,  Oregon 1,068  48  1,068  48 

San  Francisco,  Cal 65,584  10  42,165  84  97,699  44 

Sonoma 639  58  702  76  1,842  89 

Memphis,  Tenn 550  77  550  77 

Sacramento,  Cal 629  58  1,982  24  2,611  82 


Total 1,899,448  20  2,288,992  27  4,188,440  47 


NAVIGATION  OF  UNITED  STATES  WITH  ALL  NATIONS. 

8TATI8TI0AL  VIEW  OF  THB  OOMMEROB  OF  THB  UNITED  BTATB8,  EXHTBITINa  TBB  TONNAOl 
OF  AMBBIOAN  AND  FOREIGN  YESSBLS  ARRIVING  FROM  AND  DBPARTINO  TO  BAOR  FOR- 


SIGN  COUNTRY,  DURING  THB  TEAR 

ENDING  JUNE  80, 

1852. 

American  tonnage. 

Foreign  tonnage. 

Eniered. 

Cleai^ 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

Itnssia 

12,009 

10,006 

1,477 

8,045 

Prussia 

888 

295 

1,558 

Sweden  and  Norway 

8,611 

8,640 

16,854 

6,647 

Swedish  West  Indies 

721 

2,287 

120 

125 

Denmark 

886 

874 

748 

8,916 

Danish  West  Indies . 

14,298 

20,408 

9,062 

6,581 

Hanse  Towns 

27,058 

27,621 

140,478 

87,600 

Oldenburg 

878 

Holland 

14,927 

18,759 

15,656 

22,928 

Dutch  East  Indies 

7,661 

8,689 

1,100 

14,022 

Dutch  West  Indies 

...  16,119 

4,977 

10,698 

715 

Dutch  Guiana 

. . . 6,698 

6,262 

2,084 

944 

Belmum 

...  16,982 

84,706 

16,588 

5,940 

En^and 

...  749,818 

672,488 

413,108 

896,017 

Scotland 

21,695 

19,856 

71,660 

22,288 

Ireland 

. . 6,468 

4,116 

69,411 

9,460 

Gibraltar 

642 

7,578 

1,667 

1,802 

Malta 

916 

2,442 

418 

458 

Hanover  - 

447 

Mauritius. 

786 

British  East  Indies 

42,910 

52,768 

2,964 

7,780 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

...  1.863 

4,843 

778 

612 

British  Honduras 

4,776 

6,020 

2,576 

2,440 

British  Guiana. 

8,804 

12,128 

1,804 

8,712 

British  West  Indies . 

. . 70,085 

99,470 

40,126 

88,097 

firitish  American  Colonies. 

63,887 

122,809 

837,050 

544,518 

Canada.. 

. . 774,878 

765,045 

591,569 

589,845 

Australia 

4,867 

9,818 

6,791 

17,016 

Falkland  Islands  

• •• 

208 

France  on  (he  Atlantic 

...  184,041 

187,966 

86,870 

11,085 

France  on  the  Mediterranean  . . . . . 

9.201 

26,798 

11,898 

6,617 

French  West  Indies 

8,086 

16,955 

8,043 

2,119 

French  Guiana . . 

1,526 

1,783 

Miquelon^and  French  Fisheries  . . . . 

165 

497 

1,687 

Bourbon 

...  . * - . . 

588 

French  Possessions  in  Africa 

art 

98 

Spain  on  the  Atlantic 

...  12,445 

10,968 

7,661 

8,406 

Spain  on  the  Mediterranean 

...  12,118 

6,174 

18,606 

87,681 

Teneri£fe  and  other  Canaries 

887 

798 

648 

1,188 

Manilla  and  Philippbe  Isli^ds  .... 

...  12,618 

11,089 

687 

6,862 
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Cuba 

Other  SpaniBh  West  Indies  .... 

Portugal 

Madeira 

Fayal  and  other  Asores . 

Gape  de  Yerd  Islands 

Sicily 

Sardinia 

Tuscany 

Ionian  Islands 

Greece 

Trieste  and  other  Austrian  ports 

Turkey 

Hayti 

Mexico  

Central  America 

New  Grenada. 

Venezuela.. 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

Cisplatine  Republic 

Argentine  Republic 

ChiU 

Peru 

China 

Liberia  

Patagonia • 

South  America  generally 

Africa  generally 

South  Seas 

Equador 

Greenland 

Atlantic  Ocean 

Pacific  Ocean 

Indian  Ocean 

Sandwich  Islands 

Northwest  Coast. 

Uncertain  places 

Total 


American  tonnage. 
Entered.  Clears. 

441,418  870,808 

fi8,886  85,010 

1,918  6,807 

1,021  4,171 

2,816  1,447 

588  1,628 

22,990  6,609 

821  18,448 

11,098  1,802 

416  


I, 502  14,024 

6,867  8,909 

86,871  82,865 

27,046  29,719 

51,189  54,586 

191,401  188,875 

16,861  11,244 

646 

88,428  59,464 

790  2,906 

18,468  18,711 

28,165  21,386 

29,014  6,179 

52,076  67,264 

581 

514  245 

742 

II, 881  18,121 

6,287  6,281 

685  

677  2,465 

8,807  7,669 

20,178  60,680 

1,194  6,588 

12,814  18,624 

1,152 

237 

8,286,622  8,280,590 


Foreign  tonnage. 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

48,SS7 

22,780 

12,061 

6,644 

4,706 

6,888 

166 

696 

1,079 

686 

287 

1,162 

12,780 

8,427 

6,186 

6,669 

4,169 

286 

208 

602 

1,858 

18,400 

664 

822 

6,821 

7,320 

12,780 

17,974 

1,867 

5,888 

4,688 

5,168 

8,811 

8,109 

28,166 

6,718 

1,718 

8,687 

4,872 

4,881 

25,886 

28,402 

18,075 

11,381 

26,009 

21,607 

1,968 

680 

1,818 

647 

1,219 

826 

760 

101 

8,778 

806 

5,047 

6,678 

45 

1,009 

2,067,368 

2,047,676 

NATIONAL  OBAaAOTXB  OV  YSSSXLS  XNTEBED  AND  OLEARSD  UNITXS  STATES  TEAR  ENDING 

JUNE  SO,  1862. 


Entered.  Cleared. 

Nomber.  Tons.  Nnmber.  Tons. 

RussiaD 22  7,544  20  6,997 

Prussian 49  17,819  44  14,677 

Swedish 188  42,401  184  41,994 

Danish 48  10,069  44  9,618 

Hanseatic 827  182,714  808  127,829 

Dutch 69  18,868  70  20,841 

Belgian 82  12,467  88  11,728 

Mecklenburg 6 1,791  4 1,887 

Oldenburg 19  4,878  12  8,319 

^noverian.. 20  4,417  14  8,124 

British. 9,881  1,680,712  9,281  1,675,400 

French 89  26,992  90  27,695 

Spanish 144  88,161  162  40,710 

Portuguese.... 20  4,095  19  8,915 

Austr^ 21  7,644  21  7,698 

Sardinian 50  14,058  60  18,606 

SicUian 86  8,687  86  8,687 
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Entered.  Cleared. 


Mexican • 

Number. 

Tons. 

Number. 

Tons. 

6,676 

66 

7,087 

Venezuelan 

922 

4 

1,066 

Brazilian 

7 

2,185 

9 

2,638 

Argentine 

2 

470 

4’ 

966 

Cisplatine 

539 

2 . 

897 

Chilian 

6,096 

25 

7,832 

Hawaiian 

8,674 

23 

2,908 

Peruvian 

2,723 

14 

8,852 

Tahitian 

101 

1 

146 

Central  American 

730 

2 

780 

Lubec 

865 

1 

298 

Tuscan 

480 

2 

818 

Grecian 

1 

416 

Chinese 

.... 

1 

881 

PontificaL 

191 

1 

191 

Total 

2,067,868 

10,488 

2,047,676 

RECAPITULATION  OF  THE  TONNAGE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  ON  THE  30tH 

JUNE,  1852. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  TONNAGE. 

The  aggregate  amount  of  the  tonnage  of  the  United  States  on  the  SOth 


June,  1862  4,188,440  4l 

Whereof — 

PermaneDt  registered  tonnage 1,472,266  43 

Temporary  registered  tonnage 427,182  72 

Total  registered  tonnage 1,899,448  20 

Permanent  enrolled  and  licensed  tonnage 2,170,071  11 

Temporary  enrolled  and  licensed  tonnage 13,155  92 

Total  enrolled  and  licensed  tonnage 2,183,227  08 

Licensed  vessels  under  twenty  tons  employed  in  the 

coasting  trade. 47,851  41 

Licensed  vessels  under  twenty  tons  employed  in  the 

cod  fishery 7,918  73 

Total  licensed  tonnage  under  twenty  tons 55,765  19 

Total 4,188,440  47 


Of  the  enrolled  and  licensed  tonnage,  there  were  employed  iu  the 

Coasting  trade 2,008,021  48 

Cud  fishery 102,669  87 

Mackerel  fishery 72,546  18 

Whale  fishery 


Total •. 2,188,227  08 


Of  the  registered  tonnage,  amounting,  as  stated  above,  to  1,899,448  20 

tons,  there  were  employed  in  steam  navigation 79,704  89 

Of  the  enrolled  and  licensed  tonnage,  amounting,  as  stated  above,  to 

2,183,227  08  tons,  there  were  employed  in  steam  navigation 563,536  80 


Total  tonnage  in  steam  navigation • 648,240  69 
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BE018TEEED  TONNAGE. 

The  registered  vessels  employed  io  the  foreign  trade  on  the  80th  June, 
1862  


Tons  k,  95tha, 
1,899,448  20 


SNBOLLED  AND  LICENSED  TONNAGE. 


Tods  k,  OSths. 

The  enrolled  vessels  employed  in  the  coasting  trade  on 

the  80th  June,  1862 2,008,021  48 

Hie  licensed  vessels  under  twenty  tons  employed  in  the 

coasting  trade  on  the  80th  June,  1852  47,861  41 

2,066,872  80 

nSHING  VESSELS. 

The  enrolled  vessels  employed  in  the  cod  fishery  on  the 

80th  June,  1862 102,669  87 

The  enrolled  vessels  employed  in  the  mackerel  fishery  on 

the  80th  June,  1862  72,646  18 

The  enrolled  vessels  employed  in  the  whale  fishery  on  the 


The  licensed  vessels  under  twenty  tons  employed  in  the 

cod  fishery  on  the  80th  June,  1862 7,918  78 

188,119  S8 


Total 4,188,440  47 


The  registered  vessels  employed  in  the  whale  fishery  on  the  80th  June 

1862  193,797  77 

The  registered  vessels  employed  other  than  in  the  whale  fishery  on  the 
80th  June,  1862 1,705,650  88 


1,899,448  20 


BRITISH  TRAFFIC  WITH  FRAlfCE. 

A British  parliamentary  paper  which  has  just  heen  published  contams  an  account, 
in  return  to  a motion  made  by  Mr.  James  M’Gregor,  of  the  number  of  passengers  pass- 
ing between  that  country  and  France  from  the  year  1842  to  1862.  The  return  shows 
the  following  figures 

From  the  |W)rt  of  London  to  the  various  French  ports  the  number  of  passengers 
amounted,  in  1842,  to  18,446,  and  in  1852  to  26,404.  The  number  of  passengers  ar- 
riving in  the  port  of  London  from  the  various  French  ports  amounted,  in  1842,  to 
18,006,  and  in  1862  to  19,178.  From  the  port  of  Dover  the  numbers  are,  in  1842, 
passengers  out  and  home,  10,926,  and  11,827;  while  in  1852  there  were  24,085  pas* 
sengers  going  out  from  and  22,627  coming  in  at  that  port  Folkestone  ie  not  men- 
tioned in  the  list  for  1842,  since  the  traffic  commenced  only  on  the  Ist  of  August,  1848  ; 
but  the  return  of  the  number  of  passengers,  even  for  the  first  half-year,  shows  the  great 
necessity  of  the  line  from  that  pwt  to  Boulogne,  From  the  1st  of  August  to  the  last 
day  of  December,  1843,  the  number  of  passengers  out  was  8,892,  while  8,686  persons 
arrived  at  Folkestone  from  Boulogne,  the  only  one  of  the  French  places  on  the  coast 
with  which  that  port  corresponds.  In  1862  the  number  of  out  passengers  from  Folke- 
stone was  80,663,  and  of  in  passengers  30.895.  The  traffic  between  Brighton  and 
Dieppe  and  Shoreham  and  Havre  has,  however,  gradually  dwindled  away.  In  the 
year  1842  the  Brighton  and  Dieppe  line  of  steamers  showed  the  following  figures: — 
Passengers  outf  1,728;  passengers  home,  1,541;  and  between  Shoreham  and  Havre 
the  numbers  were,  passengers  out,  618  ; passengers  home,  741.  In  1846  no  passen- 
gers whatever  traveled  on  the  Shoreham-Havre  route;  in  1847  there  were  897  out, 
and  1,225  home  passengers;  but  since  1848  the  traffic  on  this  route  has  ceased  alto- 
gether. Between  Brighton  and  Dieppe  the  traffic  has  been  continued  up  to  1860,  in 
which  year  there  were  made  62  voyages  between  the  two  ports,  with  1,020  passengers 
out,  and  984  passengers  home.  Since  that  year  the  traffic  nas  ceased  altogether.  The 
returns  from  the  port  of  Southampton  are  defective.  In  1842,  7,869  persona  arrived 
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in  that  port  from  Havre,  but  the  number  of  those  who  went  out  to  Havre  cannot  be 
ascertained.  In  1847,  the  first  year  in  which  the  returns  are  complete,  the  numbers 
were,  out,  4,510;  home,  4,457.  In  1862,  the  number  of  persobt  who  went  to  France 
via  Southampton  amounted  to  6,586,  while  the  number  of  persons  returning  was  6,809. 
Newhaven,  which  did  not  communicate  with  Dieppe  in  1842,  had  9,221  passengers 
out,  and  5,756  home  in  the  course  of  the  year  1852.  Appended  to  the  return  of  the 
p^enger  traffic  is  a return  of  the  annual  value  of  the  exports  and  imports  to  and  from 
France  in  the  last  nine  years.  The  totals  are : Exports  to  France  in  1842,  £6,190,714, 
and  £4,496,198  in  1852.  Imports  from  France  in  1842,  £4,160,508,  and  £8,688,112 
in  1852. 
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TREATY  OF  NAHOATION,  COMMERCE,  ETC.  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND 

SAN  SALVADOR. 

The  following  is  an  official  copy  of  a general  treaty  of  amity,  navigation,  and  Com- 
merce, between  the  United  States  of  North  America  and  the  Republic  of  San  Salva- 
dor, which  was  concluded  and  signed  at  the  city  of  Leon,  on  the  second  day  of  Janu- 
ary, 1860.  The  said  treaty  has  been  duly  ratified  on  both  parts;  the  respective  rati- 
fications of  the  same  exchanged,  and  Franklin  Pierce,  President  of  the  United  States, 
has  caused  the  said  treaty  to  be  made  public,  to  the  end  that  the  same  may  be  ob- 
served and  fulfilled  with  good  faith  by  the  United  States  and  the  citizens  thereof 
This  treaty  was  completed  at  the  city  of  Washington,  on  the  18th  day  of  April,  1858 ; 
and  is  in  the  following  words,  to  wit : — ^ 

▲ GENERAL  TREATY  OF  AMITY,  NAVIGATION,  AND  COMMERCE,  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
OF  NORTH  AMERICA  AND  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  BAN  SALVADOR. 

The  United  States  of  North  America  and  the  Republic  of  San  Salvador,  desiring  to 
make  lasting  and  firm  the  friendship  and  good  understanding  which  happily  exists  be- 
tween both  nations,  have  resolved  to  fix,  in  a manner  clear,  distinct,  and  positive,  the 
rules  which  shall  in  future  be  religiously  observed  between  each  other,  by  means  of  a 
treaty  of  general  convention  of  peace  and  friendship,  commerce  and  navigation. 

For  this  desirable  object,  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America  has  con- 
ferred full  powers  upon  E.  G.  Squier,  a citizen  of  the  said  States  and  their  charge 
d’affaires  to  Guatemala;  and  the  President  of  the  Republic  of  San  Salvador  has  con- 
ferred similar  and  equal  powers  upon  Senor  Licenciado  Don  Augustin  Morales ; who, 
after  having  exchanged  their  said  full  powers  in  due  form,  have  agreed  to  the  follow- 
ing articles: — 

Article  1.  There  shall  be  a perfect,  firm,  and  inviolable  peace  and  sincere  friend- 
ship between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Republic  of  San  Salvador,  in  all 
the  extent  of  their  possessions  and  territories,  and  between  their  citizens  respectively, 
without  distinction  of  persons  or  places. 

Art.  2.  The  United  States  of  America  and  the  Republic  of  San  Salvador,  desiring 
to  live  in  peace  and  harmony  with  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  by  means  of  a policy 
frank  and  equally  friendly  with  all,  engage  mutually  not  to  grant  any  particular  favor 
to  other  nations  in  respect  of  Commerce  and  navigation  which  shall  not  immediately 
become  common  to  the  other  party,  who  shall  enjoy  it  freely  if  the  concession  was 
freely  made,  or  on  allowing  the  same  compensation  if  the  concession  was  conditional. 

Art.  8.  The  two  liigh  contracting  parties,  being  likewise  desirous  of  placing  the 
Commerce  and  navigation  of  their  respectWe  countries  on  the  liberal  basis  of  perfect 
equality  and  reciprocity,  mutually  agree  that  the  citizens  of  each  may  frequent  all  the 
coasts  and  countries  of  the  other,  and  reside  therein,  and  shall  have  the  power  to  pur- 
chase and  hold  lands,  and  all  kinds  of  real  estate,  and  to  engage  in  all  kinds  of  trade, 
manufactures,  and  mining,  upon  the  same  terms  with  the  native  citizen,  and  shall  en- 
joy all  the  privileges  and  concessions  in  these  matters  which  are  or  may  be  made  to 
the  citizens  of  any  country,  and  shall  enjoy  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and  exemptions, 
in  navigation.  Commerce,  and  manufactures,  which  native  citizens  do  or  shall  enjoy. 
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sabmitting  themselves  to  the  laws,  decrees,  or  usages,  there  established,  to  which  na- 
tive cituens  are  subjected.  But  it  is  understood  that  this  article  does  not  include  the 
coasting  trade  of  either  country,  the  regulation  of  which  is  reserved  by  the  parties, 
respectively,  according  to  their  own  separate  laws. 

Art.  4.  They  likewise  agree,  that  whatever  kind  of  produce,  manu£icture,  or  mer- 
chandise. of  an^  foreign  country  con  be  from  time  to  time  lawfully  imported  into  the 
United  States  m their  own  vessels,  may  be  also  imported  in  vessels  of  the  Republic  of 
San  Salvador;  and  that  no  higher  or  other  duties  upon  the  tonnage  of  the  vessel  and 
her  cargo  shall  be  levied  and  collected,  wbe^er  the  importation  be  made  in  vessels  of 
the  one  country  or  of  the  other;  and,  in  like  manner,  that  whatever  kind  of  produce, 
manufactures,  or  merchandise,  of  any  foreign  country  can  be  from  time  to  time  law- 
fully imported  into  the  Republic  of  San  S^vador  in  its  own  vessels,  may  be  also  im- 
ported in  vessels  of  the  United  States;  and  that  no  higher  or  other  duties  upon  the 
tonnage  of  the  vessel  and  her  cargo  shall  be  levied  or  collected,  whether  the  importa- 
tion W made  in  vessels  of  the  one  country  or  the  other. 

And  they  further  agrde,  that  whatever  may  be  lawfully  exported  or  re-exported 
from  one  country  in  its  own  vessels  to  anv  foreign  country,  may  in  like  manner  be  ex- 
ported or  re-exported  in  the  vessels  of  the  other  country ; and  the  same  bounties, 
duties,  and  drawbacks,  shall  be  allowed  and  collected,  whether  such  exportation  or  re- 
exportation be  made  in  vessels  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  Republic  of  San  Salva- 
dor. 

Art.  6.  No  higher  or  other  duties  shall  be  imposed  on  the  importation  into  the 
United  States  of  any  articles  the  produce  or  manufactures  of  the  republic  of  San  Sal- 
vador ; and  no  higher  or  other  duties  shall  be  imposed  on  the  im^rtation  into  the 
republic  of  San  Salvador  of  soy  articles  the  produce  or  manufactures  of  the  United 
States,  than  are  or  shall  be  payable  on  the  like  articles  being  the  produce  or  manu- 
factures of  any  foreign  country ; nor  shall  any  higher  or  other  duties  or  charges  be 
imposed  in  either  of  the  two  countries  on  the  exportation  of  any  articles  to  the  United 
States  or  to  the  republic  of  San  Salvador,  respectively,  than  such  as  are  payable  on 
the  exportation  of  the  like  articles  to  any  other  foreign  country ; nor  shall  any  pro- 
hibition be  imposed  on  the  exportation  or  importation  of  any  articles  the  produce  or 
manufactures  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  republic  of  San  Salvador,  to  or  from  the 
territories  of  the  United  States,  or  to  or  from  the  territories  of  the  republic  of  San 
Salvador,  which  shall  not  equally  extend  to  all  other  nations. 

Art.  6.  In  order  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  any  misunderstanding.  It  is  hereby 
declared  that  the  stipulations  contained  in  the  three  preceding  articles  are,  to  their 
full  extent,  applicable  to  the  vessels  of  the  United  States  and  their  cargoes  arriving 
in  the  ports  of  San  Salvador,  and  reciprocally  to  the  vessels  of  the  said  republic  cf 
San  Sal^dor  and  their  cargoes  arriving  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  whether 
they  proceed  from  the  ports  of  the  country  to  which  they  respectively  belong  or  from 
the  ports  of  any  other  foreira  country ; and,  in  either  case,  no  discriminating  duty 
shall  be  imposed  or  collected  in  the  ports  of  either  country  on  said  vessels  or  their 
cargoes,  whether  the  same  shall  be  of  native  or  foreign  produce  or  manufacture. 

Art.  7.  It  is  likewise  agreed,  that  it  shall  be  wholly  free  for  all  merchants,  com- 
manders of  ships,  and  other  citizens  of  both  countries,  to  manage,  by  themselves  or 
agents,  their  own  business  in  all  the  ports  and  places  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
each  other,  as  well  with  respect  to  the  consignments  and  sale  of  their  goods  and  mer- 
chandise, by  wholesale  or  retail,  as  with  respect  to  the  loading,  unloading,  and  send- 
ing off  their  ships — they  being  in  all  these  cases  to  be  treated  as  citizens  of  the  coun- 
try in  which  they  reside,  or  at  least  to  be  placed  on  an  equality  with  the  subjects  or 
citizens  of  the  most  favored  nation. 

Art.  8.  Hie  citizens  of  neither  of  the  contracting  parties  shall  be  liable  to  any  em- 
bargo, nor  be  detained  with  their  vessels,  cargoes,  merchandise,  or  effects,  for  any 
military  expedition,  nor  for  any  public  or  private  purpose  whatever,  without  allowing 
to  those  interested  an  equitable  and  sufficient  indemnification. 

Art.  9.  Whenever  the  citizens  of  either  of  the  contracting  parties  shall  be  forced 
to  seek  refuge  or  au  asylum  in  the  rivers,  bays,  ports  or  dominions  of  the  other,  with 
their  vessels,  whether  merchant  or  war,  public  or  private,  through  stress  of  weather, 
pursuit  of  pirates  or  enemies,  or  want  of  provisions  or  water,  they  shall  be  received 
and  treated  with  humanity,  giving  to  them  all  favor  and  protection  for  repairing  their 
ships,  procuring  provisions,  and  placing  themselves  in  a situation  to  continue  their 
voyage  without  obstacle  or  hindrance  of  any  kind. 

Art.  10.  All  the  ships,  merchandise,  and  effects  belonging  to  the  citizens  of  one  of 
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the  coDtraeting  parties,  which  may  be  cnptured  by  pirates,  whether  within  the  limits 
of  its  jorisdiction  or  on  the  high  seas,  and  may  be  carried  or  found  in  the  rivers, 
roads,  bays,  ports,  or  dominions  of  the  other,  shall  be  delivered  up  to  the  owners,  they 
proving,  in  due  and  proper  form,  their  rights,  before  competent  tribunals ; it  being 
well  understood  that  the  claim  shall  be  made  within  the  term  of  one  year  by  the 
parties  themselves,  their  attorneys,  or  agents  of  their  respective  governments. 

Aar.  11.  When  any  vessels  belonging  to  the  citizens  of  either  of  the  contracting 
parties  shall  be  wrecked  or  foundered,  or  shall  suffer  any  damage  on  the  coasts  or 
within  the  dominions  of  the  other,  there  shall  be  given  to  them  all  assistance  and  pro- 
tection, in  the  same  manner  which  is  usual  and  customary  with  the  vessels  of  the 
nation  where  the  damage  happens ; permitting  them  to  unload  the  said  vessel,  if 
necessary,  of  its  merchandise  and  efiects  without  exacting  for  it  any  doty,  impost,  or 
contribution  whatever,  unless  they  may  be  destined  for  consumption  or  sale  in  the 
country  of  the  port  where  they  may  have  been  disembarked. 

Art.  12.  The  citizens  of  each  of  the  contracting  parties  shall  have  power  to  dispose 
of  their  personal  goods  or  real  estate  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  other,  by  sale,  do- 
nation, testament,  or  otherwise ; and  their  representatives,  being  citizens  of  the  other 
party,  shall  succeed  to  their  said  personal  goMs  or  real  estate,  whether  by  testament 
or  ab  intestato ; and  they  may  take  possession  thereof,  either  by  themselves  or  others 
acting  for  them,  and  dispose  of  the  same  at  their  will,  paying  such  dues  only  as 
inhabitants  of  the  country  wherein  said  goods  are  or  shall  be  subject  to  pay  in  like 
case. 

Art.  18.  Both  contracting  parties  promise  and  engage  formally  to  give  their  special 
protection  to  the  persons  and  property  of  the  citizens  of  each  other,  of  all  occupa- 
tions, who  may  be  in  the  territories  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  one  or  the  other, 
transient  or  dwelling  therein,  leaving  open  and  free  to  them  the  tribunals  of  justice 
for  their  judicial  recourse,  on  the  same  terms  which  are  usual  and  customary  with  the 
natives  or  citizens  of  the  country ; for  which  purpose,  they  may  either  appear  in 
proper  person,  or  employ  in  the  prosecution  or  defense  of  their  rights  such  advc^ates, 
solicitors,  notaries,  agents,  and  factors,  as  they  may  judge  proper,  in  all  their  trials  at 
law  ; and  such  citizens  or  agents  shall  have  free  opportunity  to  be  present  at  the  de- 
cisions or  sentences  of  the  tribunals  in  all  cases  which  may  concern  them,  and  shall 
enjoy  in  such  cases  all  the  rights  and  privileges  accorded  to  the  native  citizen. 

Art.  14.  The  citizens  of  the  United  States  residing  in  the  territories  of  the  republic 
of  San  Salvador  shall  enjoy  the  most  perfect  and  entire  security  of  conscience,  with- 
out being  annoyed,  prevented,  or  disturbed  in  the  proper  exercise  of  their  religion,  in 
private  houses,  or  in  the  chapels  or  places  of  worship  appointed  for  that  purpose,  pro- 
vided that  in  so  doing  they  observe  the  decorum  due  to  divine  worship,  and  the 
respect  due  to  the  laws,  usages,  and  customs  of  the  country.  Liberty  shall  al^  be 
granted  to  bury  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  may  die  in  the  territories  of 
the  republic  of  San  Salvador,  in  convenient  and  adequate  places,  to  be  appointed  and 
established  for  that  purpose,  with  the  knowledge  of  the  local  authorities,  or  in  such 
other  places  of  sepulture  as  may  be  chosen  by  the  friends  of  the  deceased ; nor  shall 
the  funerals  or  sepulchres  of  the  dead  be  disturbed  in  anywise,  nor  upon  any  ac- 
count 

In  like  manner,  the  citizens  of  San  Salvador  shall  enjoy  within  the  government  and 
territories  of  the  United  States  a perfect  and  unrestrained  liberty  of  conscience,  and 
of  exercising  their  religion,  publicly  or  privately,  within  their  own  dwelling-houses,  or 
on  the  chapels  and  places  of  worship  appointed  for  that  purpose,  agreeably  to  the 
laws,  usages,  and  customs  of  the  United  States. 

Art.  15.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  of 
the  republic  of  San  Salvador  to  sail  with  their  ships,  with  all  manner  of  liberty  and 
security,  no  distinction  being  made  who  are  the  proprietors  of  the  merchandise  laden 
thereon,  from  any  port  to  the  places  of  those  who  now  are  or  shall  be  at  enmity  with 
either  of  the  contracting  parties.  It  shall  likewise  be  lawful  for  the  citizens  afbresaid 
to  sail  with  the  ships  and  merchandise  before  mentioned,  and  to  trade  with  the  same 
liberty  and  security,  from  the  places,  pints,  and  havens  of  those  who  are  the  enemies 
of  both  or  either  party,  without  any  opposition  or  disturbance  whatsoever,  not  only 
from  the  places  of  the  enemy  before  mentioned  to  neutral  places,  but  also  from  one 
place  belonging  to  an  enemy  to  another  place  belonging  to  an  enemy,  whether  they 
be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  one  power  or  under  several.  And  it  is  hereby  stipulated 
that  free  ships  shall  also  give  freedom  to  goods,  and  that  everything  which  shall  be 
found  on  bo^d  the  ships  belonging  to  Uie  citizens  of  either  of  the  contracting  parties 
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shall  be  deemed  to  be  free  and  exempt,  although  the  whole  lading,  or  any  part 
thereof,  should  appertain  to  the  enemies  of  either,  (contraband  goods  being  always 
excepted.) 

It  is  al^  agreed,  in  like  manner,  that  the  same  liberty  shall  be  extended  to  persons 
who  are  on  board  a free  ship,  with  this  effect : that,  alt&ough  they  may  be  enemies  to 
both  or  either  party,  thejr  are  not  to  be  taken  out  of  that  free  ship,  unless  they  are 
officers  and  soldiers,  and  in  the  actual  service  of  the  enemies ; provided,  however,  and 
it  is  hereby  agreed,  that  the  stipulations  in  this  article  contained,  declaring  that  the 
flag  shall  cover  the  property,  shall  be  understood  as  applying  to  those  powers  only 
who  recognize  this  principle ; but  if  either  of  the  two  contracting  parties  shall  be  at 
war  with  a third,  and  the  other  remains  neutral,  the  flag  of  the  neutral  shall  cover 
the  pro]>erty  of  enemies  whose  governments  acknowledge  this  principle,  and  not  of 
others. 

Aar.  16.  It  is  likewise  agreed,  that  in  the  case  where  the  neutral  flag  of  one  of  the 
contracting  parties  shall  protect  the  property  of  one  of  the  enemies  of  the  other  by 
virtue  of  the  above  stipulation,  it  enau  always  be  understood  that  the  neutral  prop- 
erty found  on  board  such  enemy’s  vessels  shall  be  held  and  considered  as  enemy’s 
property,  and  as  such  shall  be  liable  to  detention  and  confiscation,  except  such  prop- 
erty as  was  put  on  board  such  vessel  before  the  declaration  of  war,  or  even  after- 
wards, if  it  were  done  without  the  knowledge  of  it ; but  the  contracting  parties  agree 
that,  two  months  having  elapsed  after  the  declaration  of  war,  their  citizens  shall  not 
plead  ignorance  thereof.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  flag  of  the  neutral  does  not  protect 
the  enemy’s  property,  in  that  case  the  goods  and  merchandise  of  the  neutral  embarked 
on  such  enemy’s  ships,  shall  be  free. 

Art.  17.  This  liberty  of  navigation  and  Commerce  shall  extend  to  all  kinds  of 
merchandise,  excepting  those  only  which  are  distinguished  by  the  name  of  contra- 
band; and  under  this  name  of  contraband  or  prohibited  goods  shall  be  compre- 
hended— 

Ist  Cannons,  mortars,  howitzers,  swivels,  blunderbusses,  muskets,  rifles,  carbines, 
pistols,  pikes,  swords,  sabres,  lances,  spears,  halberts,  hand  grenades,  bombs,  powder, 
matches,  balls,  and  all  other  things  belonging  to  the  use  of  these  arms. 

2d.  Bucklers,  helmets,  breastplates,  coats  of  mail,  infantry  belts,  and  clothes  made 
up  in  the  form  and  for  the  military  use. 

3d.  Cavalry  belts,  and  horses,  with  their  furniture. 

4th.  And  generally  all  kinds  of  arms  and  instruments  of  iron,  steel,  brass,  and  cop- 
per, or  of  any  other  materials  manufactured,  prepared,  and  formed  expressly  to  make 
war  by  sea  or  land. 

6th.  Provisions  that  are  inported  into  a besieged  or  blockaded  place. 

Art.  18.  All  other  merchandise  and  things  not  comprehended  in  the  articles  of 
contraband  explicitly  enumerated  and  classified  as  above,  shall  be  held  and  considered 
as  free,  and  subjects  of  free  and  lawful  Commerce,  so  that  they  may  be  carried  and 
transported  in  the  freest  manner  by  the  citizens  of  both  the  contracting  parties,  even 
to  places  belonging  to  an  enemy,  excepting  those  places  only  which  are  at  that  time 
besieged  or  block^ed ; and  to  avoid  all  doubts  in  this  particular,  it  is  declared  that 
those  places  only  are  l^sieged  or  blockaded  which  are  actually  attacked  by  a belli- 
gerent force  capable  of  preventing  the  entry  of  the  neutral 

Art.  19.  The  articles  of  contraband  before  enumerated  and  classified,  which  may 
be  found  in  a vessel  bound  for  an  enemy’s  port,  shall  be  subject  to  detention  and  con- 
fiscation, leaving  free  the  rest  of  the  cargo  and  the  ship,  that  the  owners  may  dispose 
of  them  as  they  see  proper.  No  vessel  of  either  of  the  two  natioAs  shall  be  detained 
on  the  high  seas  on  account  of  having  on  board  articles  of  contraband,  whenever  the 
master,  captain,  or  supercargo  of  said  vessels  will  deliver  up  the  articles  of  contra- 
band to  the  captor,  unless  the  quantity  of  such  articles  be  so  great  and  of  so  large  a 
bulk  they  cannot  be  received  on  board  the  capturing  ship  witliout  great  inconye- 
nience ; but  in  this  and  all  other  cases  of  just  detention,  the  vessel  detained  shall 
be  sent  to  the  nearest  convenient  and  safe  port  for  trial  and  judgment  according  to 
law. 

Art.  20.  And  whereas  it  frequently  happens  that  yessels  sail  for  a port  or  place 
belonging  to  an  enemy  without  knowing  that  the  same  is  besieged,  or  blockaded,  or 
invested,  it  is  agreed  that  every  vessel  so  circumstanced  may  be  turned  away  from 
such  port  or  place,  but  shall  not  be  detained ; nor  shall  any  part,  of  her  cargo,  if  not 
contraband,  be  confiscated,  unless,  after  warning  of  such  blo^ade  or  investment  from 
the  commanding  officer  of  the  blockading  forces,  she  shall  again  attempt  to  enter ; 
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but  she  shall  be  permitted  to  go  to  any  other  port  or  place  she  shall  think  proper* 
Nor  shall  any  vessel  that  may  have  entered  into  such  port  before  the  same  was  ac> 
tually  besieged,  blockaded,  or  invested  by  the  other,  be  restrained  from  quitting  that 
place  with  her  cargo;  nor,  if  found  therein  after  the  redaction  and  surrender,  shall 
such  vessel  or  her  cargo  be  liable  to  confiscation,  but  they  shall  be  restored  to  the 
owners  thereof. 

Art.  21.  In  order  to  prevent  all  kind  of  disorder  in  the  visiting  and  examination  of 
the  ships  and  cargoes  of  both  the  contracting  parties  on  the  high  seas,  they  have 
agreed  mutually  that  whenever  a national  vessel*of*war,  public  or  private,  shall  meet 
with  a neutral  of  the  other  contracting  party,  the  first  shall  remain  out  of  cannon- 
shot,  unless  in  stress  of  weather,  and  may  send  its  boat,  with  two  or  three  men  only, 
in  order  to  execute  the  said  examination  of  the  papers  concerning  the  ownership  and 
cargo  of  the  vessel,  without  causing  the  least  extortion,  violence,  or  ill-treatment,  for 
which  the  commanders  of  said  armed  ships  shall  be  responsible,  with  their  persona 
and  pro]:^rty ; for  which  purpose  the  commanders  of  private  armed  vessels  shall,  be- 
fore receiving  their  commissions,  give  sufficient  security  to  answer  for  all  the  damage 
they  may  commit  And  it  is  expressly  agreed  that  the  neutral  party  shall  in  no  case 
be  required  to  go  on  board  the  examining  vessel  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  her 
papers,  or  for  any  other  purpose  whatever. 

Art.  22.  To  avoid  all  kinds  of  vexation  and  abuse  in  the  examination  of  the  papers 
relating  to  the  ownership  of  the  vessels  belonging  to  the  citizens  of  the  two  contract- 
ing parties,  they  have  agreed,  and  do  hereby  agree,  that  in  case  one  of  them  should 
be  engaged  in  war,  the  ships  and  vessels  belonging  to  the  citizens  of  the  other  must 
be  furnished  with  sea-letters  or  passports  expressing  the  name,  property,  and  bulk  of 
the  ship,  as  also  the  name  and  place  of  habitation  of  the  master  and  commander  of 
the  said  vessel,  in  order  that  it  may  thereby  appear  that  the  ship  really  and  truly  be- 
longs to  the  citizens  of  one  of  the  parties.  They  have  likewise  agreed,  that  when 
such  ships  have  a cargo,  they  shall  also  be  provided,  besides  the  said  sea-letters  or 
passports,  with  certificates  containing  the  several  particulars  of  the  cargo  and  the 
place  whence  the  ship  sailed,  so  that  it  may  be  known  whether  any  forbidden  or  con- 
traband goods  are  on  board  the  same,  which  certificates  shall  be  made  out  by  ffie 
officers  of  the  place  whence  the  ship  sailed,  in  the  accustomed  form;  without  which 
requbites  said  vessel  may  be  detained  to  be  adjudged  by  the  competent  tribunal,  and 
may  be  declared  lawful  prize,  unless  the  said  defect  shall  be  proved  to  be  owing  to 
accident,  and  shall  be  satisfied  or  supplied  by  .testimony  entirely  equivalent 

Art.  28.  It  is  further  agreed,  that  the  stipulations  above  expressed,  relative  to  the 
visiting  and  examination  of  vessels,  shall  apply  only  to  those  which  sail  without  con- 
voy ; and  when  said  vessels  shall  be  under  convoy,  the  verbal  declaration  of  the  com- 
mander of  the  convoy,  on  hi')  word  of  honor,  that  the  vessels  under  his  protection  be- 
long the  nation  wUose  flag  he  carries,  and,  when  they  may  be  bound  to  an  enemy’s 
port,  that  they  have  no  contraband  goods  on  board,  shall  be  sufficient 

Art.  24.  It  is  further  agreed,  that  in  all  cases  the  established  courts  for  prize 
causes  in  the  country  to  which  the  prizes  may  be  conducted  shall  alone  take  cogni- 
zance of  them.  And  whenever  such  tribunals  of  either  party  shall  pronounce  judg- 
ment against  any  vessel,  or  goods,  or  property,  claimed  by  the  citizens  of  the  other 
party,  the  sentence  or  decree  shall  mention  the  reasons  or  motives  upon  which  the 
same  shall  have  been  founded  ; and  an  authenticated  copy  of  the  sentence  or  decree, 
and  of  all  the  proceedings  in  the  case,  shall,  if  demanded,  be  delivered  to  the  com- 
mander or  agent  of  said  vessel,  without  any  delay,  he  paying  the  legal  fees  for  the 
same. 

Art.  26.  For  the  purpose  of  lessening  the  evils  of  war,  the  two  high  contracting 
parties  further  a^ee  that  in  case  a war  should  unfortunately  take  place  between 
them,  hostilities  should  only  be  carried  on  by  persons  duly  commissioned  by  the  gov- 
ernment, and  by  those  under  their  orders,  except  in  repelling  an  attack  or  invasion, 
and  in  the  defense  of  property. 

Art.  26.  Whenever  one  of  the  contracting  parties  shall  be  engaged  in  a war  with 
another  State,  no  citizen  of  the  other  contracting  party  shall  accept  a commission  or 
letter  of  marque  for  tlie  purpose  of  assisting  or  co  operating  hostilely  with  the  said 
enemy  against  the  said  parties  so  at  war,  under  the  pain  of  being  treated  as  a nirate. 

Art.  27.  If  by  any  fatality  (which  cannot  be  expected,  and  God  forbid)  the  two 
contracting  parties  should  be  engaged  in  a war  with  each  other,  they  have  agreed, 
and  do  agree,  now  for  then,  that  there  shall  be  allowed  the  term  of  six  months  to  the 
merchants  residing  on  the  coasts  and  in  the  ports  of  each  other,  and  the  term  of  one 
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year  to  those  who  dwell  in  the  interior,  to  arrange  their  bnsiness  and  transport  their 
effects  wherever  they  please,  giving  to  them  the  safe  conduct  necessary  for  it,  which 
may  serve  as  a sufficient  protection  until  they  arrive  at  the  designate  port.  The 
citizens  of  all  other  occupations  who  may  be  established  in  the  territories  or  domin- 
ions of  the  United  States  or  of  San  Salvador  shall  be  respected  and  maintained  in 
the  full  enjoyment  of  their  personal  liberty  and  property,  unless  their  particular  con- 
duct shall  cause  them  to  forfeit  this  protection,  which,  in  consideration  of  humanity, 
the  contracting  parties  engage  to  give  them. 

Art.  28.  Neither  the  debts  due  from  individuals  of  the  one  nation  to  the  individuals 
of  the  other,  nor  shares  nor  money  which  they  may  have  in  public  funds,  nor  in  pub- 
lic or  private  banks,  shall  ever,  in  any  event  of  war  or  of  national  difference,  be  se- 
questered or  confiscated. 

Art.  29.  Both  the  contracting  parties,  being  desirous  of  avoiding  all  inequalities  in 
relation  to  their  public  communications  and  official  intercourse,  have  agreed,  and  do 
agree,  to  grant  to  the  envoys,  ministers,  and  other  public  agents,  the  same  favors,  im- 
munities, and  exemptions  which  tho^e  of  the  most  favored  nations  do  or  shall  enjoy  ; 
it  being  understood,  that  whatever  favors,  immunities,  or  privileges  the  United  States 
of  America  or  the  republic  of  San  Salvador  may  find  it  proper  to  give  to  the  minis- 
ters and  public  agents  of  any  other  power,  shall,  by  the  same  act,  be  extended  to 
those  of  the  contractiug  parties. 

Art.  so.  To  make  more  effectual  the  protection  which  the  United  States  and  the 
republic  of  San  Salvador  shall  afford  in  future  to  the  navigation  and  Commerce  of  the 
citizens  of  each  other,  they  agree  to  receive  and  to  admit  consuls  and  vice-consuls  in 
all  the  ports  open  to  foreign  commerce,  who  shall  enjoy  in  them  all  the  rights,  pre- 
rogatives, and  immunities  of  the  consuls  and  vice-consuls  of  the  most  favored  nation; 
each  contracting  party,  however,  remaining  at  liberty  to  except  those  ports  and  places 
in  which  the  admission  and  residence  of  such  consuls  may  not  seem  convenient. 

Art.  81.  In  order  that  the  consuls  and  vice-consuls  of  the  two  contracting  parties 
may  enjoy  the  rights,  prerogatives,  and  immunities  which  belong  to  them  by  their 
public  character,  they  shall,  before  entering  on  the  exercise  of  their  functions,  exhibit 
their  commission  or  patent  in  due  form  to  the  government  to  which  they  are  accredit- 
ed ; and,  having  obtained  their  exequatur,  they  shall  be  held  and  considered  as  such 
by  all  the  authorities,  magistrates,  and  inhabitante  in  the  consular  district  in  which 
they  reside. 

Art.  82.  It  is  likewise  agreed  that  the  consuls,  their  secretaries,  officers,  and  per- 
sons attached  to  the  service  of  consuls,  they  not  being  citizens  of  the  country  in  whirii 
the  consul  resides,  shall  be  exempt  from  all  public.  seSrvfdf,  also  from  all  kinds  of  taxes, 
imposts,  and  cootributions,  except  those  which  they  shall  be  obliged  to  pay  on  account 
of  Commerce  or  their  property,  to  which  the  citizens  and  inhabitants,  native  and  for- 
eign, of  the  country  in  which  they  reside  are  subject,  being  in  everything  besides  sub- 
ject to  the  laws  of  the  several  States.  The  archives  and  papers  of  the  consulatec 
shall  he  respected  inviolably,  and  under  no  pretext  whatever  shall  any  magistrate 
seize  or  in  any  way  interfere  with  them. 

Art.  88.  The  said  cansuls  shall  have  power  to  require  the  assistance  of  the  authori- 
ties of  the  country  for  the  arrest,  detention,  and  custody  of  deserters  from  the  public 
and  private  vessels  of  their  country ; and  for  that  purpose  they  shall  address  them- 
selves to  the  courts,  judges,  and  officers  competent,  and  oball  demand  in  writing  the 
eaid  deserters,  proving  by  an  exhibition  of  the  registers  of  the  vessels,  or  ship’s  roll, 
or  other  public  documents,  that  those  men  were  part  of  the  said  crews ; and  on  this 
demand,  so  proved,  (saving,  however,  where  the  contrary  is  proved  by  other  testimo- 
nies,) the  delivery  shall  not  be  refused.  Such  deserters,  when  arrested,  shall  be  put 
at  the  disposal  of  the  said  consuls,  and  may  be  put  iu  the  public  prisons,  at  the  request 
and  expense  of  those  who  reclaim  them,  to  bo  sent  to  the  ships  to  which  they  be- 
longed, or  to  others  of  the  same  nation ; but  if  they  be  not  sent  back  within  two 
mouths,  to  be  counted  from  the  day  of  arrest,  they  shall  be  set  at  liberty,  and  shall  be 
no  more  arrested  for  the  some  cause. 

Art.  84.  For  the  purpose  of  more  effectually  protecting  their  Commerce  and  navi- 
gation, the  two  contracting  parties  do  hereby  agree  to  form,  as  soon  hereafter  as  cir- 
cumstances will  permit,  a consular  convention,  which  shall  declare  specially  the  pow- 
ers and  immunities  of  the  consuls  and  vice-consuls  of  the  respective  parties. 

Art.  85.  The  United  States  of  North  America  and  the  republic  of  San  Salvador, 
desiring  to  make  as  durable  as  possible  the  relations  which  are  to  be  esiablisbed  by 
virtue  of  this  treaty,  have  declared  solemnly,  and  do  agree  to,  the  following  points : 
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1.  The  present  treaty  shall  remain  in  full  force  and  vigor  for  the  term  of  twenty 
years  from  the  day  of  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications ; and  if  neither  party  notifies 
the  other  of  its  intention  of  reforming  any  or  all  the  articles  of  this  treaty  twelve 
months  before  the  expiration  of  the  twenty  years  stipalated  above,  the  said  treaty 
shall  continue  binding  on  both  parties  beyond  the  said  twenty  years  until  twelve 
months  from  the  time  that  one  of  the  parties  notifies  the  other  of  its  intention  of  pro* 
ceeding  to  a reform. 

2.  If  any  one  o{  more  of  the  citizens  of  either  party  shall  infnnge  any  of  the  arti- 
cles of  this  treaty,  such  citizens  shall  be  held  personally  responsible  for  the  same,  and 
the  harmony  and  good  correspondence  between  the  nations  shall  not  be  interrupted 
thereby ; each  party  engaging  in  no  way  to  protect  the  ofiender,  or  sanction  such  vio- 
lation. 

8.  If,  unfortunately,  any  of  the  articles  contained  in  this  treaty  should  be  violated 
or  infringed  in  any  way  whatever,  it  is  expressly  stipulated  that  neither  of  the  two 
contracting  parties  shall  ordain  or  authorize  any  acts  of  reprisal,  nor  shall  declare  war 
gainst  the  other,  on  complaints  of  injuries  or  damages,  until  the  said  party  consider- 
ing itself  offend^  shall  have  laid  before  the  other  a statement  of  such  injuries  or 
damages,  verified  by  competent  proofs,  demanding  justice  and  satisfaction,  and  the 
same  shall  have  been  denied,  in  violation  of  the  laws  and  of  international  right 

Art.  36.  The  present  treaty  of  peace,  amity,  Commerce,  and  navigation,  shall  be 
approved  and  ratified  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  thereof;  and  by  Uie  President  of  the  Republic  of  San  Sal- 
vador, with  the  consent  and  approbation  of  the  Congress  of  the  same ; and  the  ratifi- 
cations shall  be  exchanged,  in  the  city  of  Washington  or  San  Salvador,  within  eight 
months  from  the  date  of  the  signature  thereof^  or  sooner  if  possible. 

In  faith  whereof,  we,  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  of 
the  Republic  of  San  Salvador,  have  signed  and  sealed  these  presents,  in  the  city  of 
Leon,  on  the  second  day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  fifty,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  the  seventy-fourth. 

E.  GEO.  8QUIRR. 

AUGUSTIN  MORALES. 


FOREIGJf  POSTAGE. 


RATES  OF  POSTAGE  ON  LETTERS  OF  THE  WEIGHT  OF  HALF  AN  OUNCE  OR  UNDER,  BT  THE 
UNITED  STATES  AND  BREMEN  LINE  OF  STEAMERS,  HEREAFTER  TO  SAIL  SEMI-MONTHLY 
BETWEEN  NEW  YORK  AND  BREMEN — TO  GO  INTO  EFFECT  WITH  THE  FIRST  OUTGOING 
STEAMER  AFTER  THE  15tH  OF  AUGUST,  1853. — PREPAYMENT  OPTIONAL. 


Cents. 


Bremen 10 

Altona 21 

Austria,  (Empire  and  Provinces  of,).. . 22 

Baden 22 

Bavaria 22 

Cassel 22 

Coburgh 22 

Darmstadt 22 

Frankfort-on-the-Main 22 

Gotha 22 

Hamburg 15 

Hanover 21 

Hesse  Hamburg 22 

Kiel 22 

Lippe  Detmold 22 


Cents. 


Lubec....... 22 

Mechlenburgh-Schwerin 22 

Mechlenburgh-Strelitz 22 

Nassau 22 

Oldenburgh 12 

Prussia,  (Kingdom  and  Provinces  of,). . 22 

Reuse 22 

Saxe-Altenburgh 22 

Saxe-Meiningen 22 

Saxe- Weimar 22 

Saxony,  Kingdom  of 22 

Schaumburg-Lippe 22 

Schwartzburgh-Rudolstadt 22 

Schwartzburgh-Sunderhausen 22 

Wurtemberg,  Kingdom  of 22 


A prepayment  of  any  sum  less  than  the  full  rate  is  not  admissible. 

Newspapers,  sent  from  the  United  States,  must  be  prepaid  two  cents  each,  and 
pamphlets  and  magazines  one  cent  an  ounce  or  fraction  of  an  ounce.  This  is  the 
United  States  post^e  only — the  foreign  post^e  having  to  be  paid  at  the  point  of 
delivery.  On  all  printed  matter  from  the  continent,  by  the  United  States  and  Bremen 
line,  the  whole  postage  (United  States  and  foreign)  is  to  be  prepaid. 
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Unpaid  letters,  and  news] 
lowing  countries,  may  also  1 

Alexandria, 

Cairo, 

Constantinople, 

Denmark, 

Greece, 


pers  and  magazines  prepfud  as  above,  for  any  of  the  fol- 
sent  by  the  Bremen  line,  viz. : 

Italy,  (eastern  towns  of,) 

Norway, 

St.  Petersburg,  or  Cronstadt, 

Sweden,  and 
Switzerland. 


The  exact  rates  to  these  countries,  so  soon  as  ascertained,  will  be  given  by  the  De- 
partment, and  optional  prepayment  also  extended  to  them. 

All  letters  to  and  from  foreign  countries,  (the  British  North  American  provinces 
excepted,)  are  to  be  charged  with  single  rate  of  postage,  if  not  exceeding  the  weight 
of  half  an  ounce ; double  rate,  if  exceeding  half  an  ounce,  but  not  exceeding  an  ounce ; 
quadruple  rate,  if  exceeding  an  ounce,  but  not  exceeding  two  ounces ; and  so  on, 
charging  two  rates  for  every  ounce,  or  fractional  part  of  an  ounce,  over  the  first 
ounce. 

Hote. — The  “Table  of  Postages  to  Foreign  Countries,”  of  26th  May,  1858,  remains 
unchanged,  except  in  respect  to  Bremen,  and  that  the  postage  on  pamphlets  and  maga- 
zines to  all  foreign  countries,  (with  the  exception  of  Great  Britain,  the  British  North 
American  provinces,  and  the  West  Coast  of  South  America,)  by  whatever  line,  is  now 
one  cent  an  ounce  or  fraction  of  an  ounce,  instead  of  two  cents. 

JAMES  CAMPBELL, 

PosT-orncB  Dbpartmbmt,  August  8,  1853.  Poetmaster-ConeraL 


NAUTICAL  INTELLIGENCE. 


05  THE  L056ITUDES  OF  KEF  WEST.  CEDAR  KEYS,  A5D  ST,  MARK’S, 

FLORIDA. 


LETTEB  raOM  FROFESSOE  BAOHE  TO  THE  EDITOB. 

Coast  duavsT  OrncB,  1853,  Jaon&ry  14. 

I have  the  honor  to  send  you,  for  insertion  in  the  Astronomical  Journal,  a report 
^ Assistant  J.  £.  Hilgard,  of  the  United  States  Coast  Survey,  on  the  longitudes  of 
Key  West,  Cedar  Keys,  and  St.  Mark’s,  Florida,  as  determined  by  chronometers.  As 
these  results  differ  from  those  generally  received,  it  is  deemed  advisable  to  give  them 
publicity  at  once.  The  publication  is  duly  authorized  by  (he  Treasury  Department. 

A.D.  BACIIE, 

Buperlutendent  U.  S.  Coast  Surrey. 


LETTER  FROM  MAJOR  STEVENS. 


OrriCB  Coast  Survey,  1853,  December  34. 

Dear  Sir  : — The  chronometric  expedition  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Hilgard  during 
the  months  of  February,  March,  and  April  last,  for  the  determination  of  the  longitudes 
of  Key  West,  Cedar  Keys,  and  St.  Mark’s,  gives  the  following  results.  1 also  insert  in 
the  taole  the  latitude  of  the  several  stations. 


Station. 

Key  West  Light. 
Sand  Key  Light* 

Depot  Key 

St  Mask’s  Light  . 


Latitude.  Longitude. 

LO  filO  Aft' 


240 

82^ 

68^' 

81° 

48' 

7" 

24 

27 

10 

81 

52 

48 

29 

7 

80 

88 

2 

45 

80 

4 

25 

84 

10 

87 

Ten  chronometers  were  used,  and  the  result  of  each  is  given  in  Mr.  Hilgard’s  re- 
port to  me  of  10th  December,  a copy  of  which  is  herewith  inclosed. 

In  the  same  report  may  also  be  found  interesting  comparisons  of  the  longitudes  ob- 
tained by  this  expedition,  with  those  given  by  other  authorities. 

Yours  resptectfullr, 

PRortsBOR  A.  D.  Bacbr,  ISAAC  I.StEVENS, 

Superintendent  U.  8.  Coast  Survey.  Asaistant  in  Charge  of  Office. 


* In  progress  of  construction. 
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BEFOET  OK  THE  LOKOlTUine  GW  KET  WEST,  CEDAR  KEYS,  AKD  ST.  MABELS. 

Office  Coaet  Svevbt,  18M,  December  10. 

Dear  Sib  : — I submit  the  following  report  on  the  longitudes  of  Key  West,  Oedar 
Keys,  and  St  Mark’s,  ns  determined  by  the  chronometric  expedition  under  my  charge 
during  the  months  of  February,  March,  and  April  of  this  year. 

The  station  of  reference  is  Frofessor  Gibbes’s  Observatory  in  Charleston,  the  longi- 
tude of  which  is  at  present  assumed  5h.  19m.  44.08.  west  of  Greenwich.  At  Key 
West  the  .transit  was  mounted  at  a point  17.25s.  east  of  the  station  on  Sand  Key,  at 
which  moon-culminations  were  observed  in  1849.  The  station  at  the  Cedar  Keys  is 
the  trigonometrioal  point  on  Depot  Key.  At  St.  Mark’s  the  transit  was  7.508.  west 
of  the  Lighthouse. 

Eleven  chronometers  were  carried,  one  of  which,  a worn-out  one,  is  rejected  through- 
out, its  performance  being  entirely  unsatisfactory.  We  have  therefore  for  each  trip 
ten  results,  of  which  the  following  is  a tabular  statement : — 

DIFFERENCES  OF  LONGITUDE  BY  OHEONOMETEBS. 


Key  West  WMt  of  Charleston 

Depot  Key 

8t  Mark's 

Charleston— Key  West. 

Key  West— Charleston. 

west  of  Key  West. 

west  of  Key  West. 

m.  8. 

m.  s. 

m.  B. 

m.  8. 

7 28.0 

7 80.7 

4 66.2 

9 87.6 

25.1 

80A 

66.7 

89.6 

28.6 

28.6 

67.3 

86.9 

81.6 

27A 

67.7 

86.1 

82.0 

81.7 

67.6 

84.6 

29.6 

28.6 

67.8 

87.8 

26.8 

28.6 

56.6 

88.6 

81.0 

28.2 

68.7 

81.9 

82.9 

82.6 

68.6 

84.8 

7 81.6 

7 29.0 

4 68.8 

9 86.6 

7 29.70 

7 29.60 

4 67.84 

9 86.88 

7m.  29.668. 

+ 0.808.  + 6.26  -j^O.48 

From  these  results  and  the  data  mentioned  above,  we  obtain  the  following  longi- 
tudes west  of  Greenwich : — 

h.  m.  s. 

Charleston  Observatory 6 19  44.00 

Key  West  transit  (west  of  Charleston,  7m.  29.658.) 6 27  18.66 

SandKey  (west  of  Key  West  transit,  17.258.)... 6 27  30.90 

Depot  Key  (west  of  Key 'West  transit,  4m.  57.848.) 6 82  10.99 

St  Mark's  (west  of  Key  West  transit,  9m.  86.888.). 6 86  49  98 

St.  Mark’s  Light  (east  of  St.  Mark’s  transit,  7.60s.) 5 86  42.48 

For  Sand  Key,  Mr.  S.  C.  Walker  obtained  6h.  27m.  81.68.,  from  some  of  the  moon- 
culminations  obl^rved  there.  The  value  deduced  from  the  longitude  of  Moro  Castle, 
Havana,  is  5h.  27.  28.08.,  subject  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  correction  to  the  moon’s 
horizontal  parallax. ' The  value  above  obtained  is  undoubtedly  to  be  preferred. 

^e  longitude  of  Depot  Key  given  on  Blunt’s  Chart  is  82°  66'  or  5h.  81m.  448., 
being  27b.  too  far  east 

That  of  St.  Mark’s  Light  is  given  in  Bowditch’s  Navigator  84°  20'  or  5h.  87m.  208„ 
or  87.68.  too  far  west  the  difference  of  longitude  between  Depot  Key  and  St  Mark’s 
being  too  great  by  644S8.  according  to  those  authorities.  Mr.  Blunt  had  already  cor- 
rected the  longitude  of  St  Mark’s  from  84°  66',  as  given  by  Gauld’s  Chart,  to  84°  20'. 
It  appears,  therefore,  that  a more  accurate  determination  of  these  longitudes  was 
much  needed,  and  is  an  important  addition  to  geographical  knowledge. 


1 subjoin  a table  of  results : 

Station.  Latitude.  Longitude. 

Key  West  Light 24°  82'  68"  81°  48'  7" 

Sand  Key  Light* 24  27  10  81  62  48 

Depot  Key  29  7 80  88  2 46 

St.  Mark’s  Light 80  4 26  84  10  87 

Tours  respectfully, 

Major  I.  I.  Stevens,  J.  E.  HILGARD. 

Assistant  in  Charge. 


* In  progress  of  construction. 
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RAILROAD,  CANAL,  AND  STEAMBOAT  STATISTICS. 


COMMERCE  OF  THE  CAEALS  OF  NEW  TORE  IN  1851  AND  1852. 

The  subjoined  statement  of  the  quantity  and  Talue  of  all  the  productions  arriTed  at^ 
and  departing  from  tide>vater  on  the  canals  in  the  years  1851  and  1852,  is  derived 
from  Auditor's  office,  Albany 


aXATEMKNT  OF  ALL  THB  PROPERTY  TTBICB  CAME  TO  TBE  BVDSOTt  RIVER  ON  TBE  CANALS 
IN  THE  TEARS  1851  AND  1852,  WITH  THB  QUANTITT  AND  ESTIMATED  VALUE  OF  EACH 


ARTIOLE  IN  ALBAjnr  AND  TROT. 

18il. 

18S2. 

THE  FOREST. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Product  of  wood — 

Fur  and  peltry 

. . .lbs. 

484,000 

1605,200 

264,652 

$844,048 

Boards  and  scantling. . . . 

. . feet 

427,088,600 

7,218.226 

542,428,787 

9,893,361 

Shingles 

...M. 

47,900 

208,971 

62,285 

217,999 

Timber cubic  ft 

4,287,750 

505,251 

4,003.918 

681,876 

Staves 

. . .lbs. 

155,804,000 

787,685 

145,508,656 

688,790 

Wood 

.cords 

8,726 

58,591 

IT, 446 

87,288 

Ashes,  pot  and  pearl. . . . 

.bbls. 

29,084 

841,781 

87,220 

1,079.851 

AGRICULTURE. 

Product  of  animals — 

Pork 

.bbls. 

45,019 

668,898 

72,704 

1,267,292 

Beef 

. . ... . 

76,844 

468,054 

89,215 

1,084,118 

Bacon 

..lbs. 

10,904,000 

980,956 

9,764,790 

016,950 

Cheese 

25.602,000 

1.668,606 

16,867,404 

1,810,351 

Butter... 

lArH  

9,568,000 

10.814.000 
240,800 

10.518.000 

1,338,997 

978,324 

168,587 

4,101,415 

7,902,715 

1,468,532 

oil-,-... 

. galls. 
..lbs. 

Wool  

7,645,802 

3,210,899 

Hides 

TrIIout  

572.000 

244.000 

68,484 

16,976 

768,611 

105.297 

Lard,  tallow,  and  lard  oil 
Vegetable  food — 

10,672,781 

i,l’78,7i2 

Flour 

bbls. 

8,358,468 

18,486.548 

8,464,108 

15,685,965 

Wheat 

:>UBh. 

8,168,666 

8,051,110 

6,754,946 

6,878,291 

Rye 

... 

288,679 

186,986 

279,814 

228,451 

Com 

7,915,464 

4,427,175 

5,411,648 

8,626,585 

Cora  meal 

bbls. 

7,065 

20,172 

14,174 

89,688 

Barley 

bush. 

1,809,417 

1,429,382 

2,280,485 

1,664,754 

Oats 

8,594,818 

1,848,019 

4,857,487 

2,186,290 

Bran  and  ship  stuffs 

.lbs. 

44,086,000 

127,500 

852,285 

59,727,165 

542,644 

Peas  and  beans 

bush. 

141,698 

122,489 

149,996 

Potatoes 

599,950 

841,531 

779,871 

441,300 

Dried  fruit 

.ibs. 

1,424,000 

114,108 

190,504 

15,241 

All  other  agricultural  products — 

Cotton 

..lbs. 

220,000 

28,994 

148,618 

16,254 

Unmanufactured  tobacco 

8,702,000 

813,712 

12,216,228 

1,408,122 

2,687,570 

Hemp 

1,160,000 

75,469 

91,208 

Clover  and  grass  seed. . . 

584,000 

89,876 

2,150,075 

161.275 

Flaxseed 

122,000 

2,426 

2,125,809 

417,131 

42.517 

Hops 

552,000 

146,287 

124,769 
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MANUTAOTUBES. 


Domestic  spirits galls. 

Beer bbls. 

Oil  meal  aod  cake lbs. 

Starch 

Leather 

Furniture. 


Agricultural  implemeots. 

Bar  and  pig  lead 

Pig  iron 

Castings 

Machines  and  parts  thereof  . . . 

Bloom  and  bar  iron 

Iron  ware 

Domestic  woolens 

Domestic  cottona 

Domestic  salt 

Foreign  salt 

Merchandise 

Other  articles — 

Live  cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep. . . 

Stone,  lime,  and  clay 

Gypsum 



Mineral  coal 

Fish 

Copper  ore 

Sundries 


i8».  isn. 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

2,787,600 

627,406 

4,617,658 

1,040,366 

56 

816 

6,810,000 

85,160 

9,266,769 

120,264 

2,660,000 

135,732 

8,204,000 

1,230,384 

6,877,816 

1,100,644 

1,046,000 

104,886 

1,263,466 

126,846 

820,000 

15,842 

86,000 

820 

11,266 

668 

6,916,000 

69,168 

6,213,614 

64,886 

2,448,000 

73,488 

8,066,428 

108,887 

148,000 

14,981 

• ••••••• 

88,160,000 

666,998 

14,864,547 

286,477 

4,000 

111 

824,000 

726,419 

187,668 

178.270 

2,248,000 

689,312 

1,342,122 

848,951 

12,816,000 

66,887 

9,266,929 

41,697 

8,000 

14 

9,160,000 

829,428 

21,218,199 

8,749,824 

868.000 

26,100 

160,119 

. 4,604 

86,286,000 

122,000 

113,497,667 

166,669 

8.242,000 

6,476 

11,270,188 

22,641 

8,676,000 

220,652 

26,110,000 

68,763 

14.820,600 

87,062 

170,000 

7,101 

418,000 

62,667 

34,697 

8,204 

110,392,000 

2,202,986 

105,727,204 

2,060,667 

BECAPITULATION. 


18il.  18S2. 

Tons.  Value.  Tons.  Value. 

Forest 913,268  110,160,666  1,064,677  $12,487,668 

Agriculture 891,420  86,394,913  989,268  46,009,839 

Manufactures 62,302  1,336,788  47,612  8.866,804 

Merchandise 4.680  829,423  10,605  8,749,824 

Other  articles 115,681  706,788  122,760  2,289,427 


1,977,161  $63,927,508  2,234,822  $66,898,102 

The  number  of  tons  going  from  tide  water  in  1862  is  as  follows : — 

Merchandise.  Furniture.  Other  articles. 


Cleared  at  Tons.  Tons.  Tuns.  Total  tons.  Total  value. 

New  York 131,877  16  9,702  141,594  $46,966,227 

Albany 123,407  242  49,889  178,638  81,281,801 

West  Troy 140,305  176  64,642  205,022  40,621.866 

Schenectady 498  207  668  1,873  127,661 


Total,  1862 396,087  689  124,801  621,627  $118,896,444 

“ 1861 349,230  1,465  124,640  475,336  89,217,789 

Increase 46,867  826  Dec.  161  46,192  $29,678,666 

Aggregate  statement  of  the  tonnage  and  value  of  the  property  which  came  to  and 
went  from  the  Hudson  River,  on  the  Canals,  in  the  years  1851  and  1862  : — 

Tons.  Value. 

1852 2,766,349  $185,789,546 

1851 2,452,486  143,145,297 

Increase 303,863  $42,644,249 

VOL.  XXIX. — HO.  IV.  32 
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GENERAL  RAILROAD  LAW  OF  OHIO  UNDER  THE  NEW  CONSTITUTION. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  That  any 
number  of  natural  persons,  not  leas  than  five,  may  become  a body  corporate,  with  all 
the  rights,  privileges,  and  powers  conferred  by,  and  subject  to  all  the  restrictions  of 
this  act 

TO  CaEATE  AND  BEOULATE  BAILROAD  COMPANIES. 

Sec.  2.  That  any  number  of  persons  as  aforesaid  associating,  to  form  a company 
for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a railroad,  shall,  under  their  hands  and  seals,  make  a 
certificate,  which  shall  specify  as  follows : — 

1st  The  name  assumed  by  such  company,  and  by  which  it  shall  be  known.  2d. 
The  name  of  the  place  of  the  termini  of  said  road,  and  the  county  or  counties  through 
which  such  road  shall  pass.  8d.  The  amount  of  capital  stock  necessary  to  construct 
such  road.  Such  certificate  shall  be  acknowledged  he  fore  a justice  of  the  peace,  and 
certified  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  of  common  pleas,  and  shall  be  forwarded  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  who  shall  record  and  carefully  preserve  the  same  in  his  office  ; 
and  a copy  thereof,  duly  certified  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  under  the  great  seal  of 
the  State  of  Ohio,  shall  be  evidence  of  the  existence  of  such  company. 

Sec.  3.  That  when  the  foregoing  provisions  have  been  complied  with,  the  persons 
named  as  corporators  in  said  certificate,  are  hereby  authorized  to  carry  into  effect  the 
objects  named  in  said  certificate,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act ; and 
they  and  their  associates,  successors,  and  assigns,  by  the  name  and  style  provided  in 
said  certificate,  shall  hereafter  be  deemed  a l^y  corporate,  with  succession,  with 
power  to  sue  and  be  sued,  plead  and  be  impleaded,  defend  and  be  defended,  contract 
and  be  contracted  with,  acquire  and  convey,  at  pleasure,  all  such  real  and  personal 
estate  as  may  be  necessary  and  convenient  to  carry  into  effect  the  objects  of  the  cor- 
poration, to  make  and  use  a common  seal,  and  the  same  to  alter  at  pleasure,  and  do 
all  needful  acts  to  carry  iuto  effect  the  object  for  which  it  was  created ; and  such  com- 

n shall  possess  all  the  powers,  and  be  subject  to  all  rules  and  restriction.a  provided 
lis  act 

Sec.  4.  Said  corporations  shall  be  authorized  to  construct  and  maintain  a railroad, 
with  a single  or  double  track,  with  such  side  tracks,  turn-outs,  offices,  and  depots,  as 
they  may  deem  necessary,  between  the  points  named  in  the  certificate,  commencing 
at  or  within  and  extending  to  or  into  any  town,  city,  or  village,  named  as  the  place 
of  the  termini  of  such  road,  and  construct  branches  from  the  main  line  to  other  towns 
or  places  within  the  limits  of  any  county  through  which  such  road  may  pass. 

Sza  6.  The  capital  stock  of  such  company  shall  be  divided  into  shares  of  fifty  dol- 
lars each,  and  consist  of  such  sum  as  may  be  named  in  the  certificate  ; such  shares 
shall  be  regarded  as  personal  property,  and  shall  be  subject  to  execution  at  law. 

Sxa  6.  An  installment  of  five  dollars  on  each  share  of  stock,  shall  be  payable  at 
the  time  of  making  the  subscription,  and  the  residue  thereof  shall  be  paid  in  such  in- 
stallments, and  at  such  times  and  places,  and  to  such  persons,  as  may  be  required  by 
the  directors  of  such  company. 

Seo.  7.  If  any  installment  of  stock  shall  remain  unpaid  for  sixty  days  after  the 
time  it  may  be  required,  whether  such  stock  is  held  by  an  assignee,  transferred,  or  the 
original  subscriber,  the  same  may  be  collected  by  action  of  debt,  or  the  directors  may 
sell  the  stock  so  unpaid  at  public  auction  for  the  installment  then  due  thereon  ; first 
giving  thirty  days’  public  notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  sale  in  some  newspaper  in 
general  circulation  in  the  county  where  such  delinquent  stockholder  resided  at  the 
time  of  making  such  subscription,  or  becoming  such  assignee  or  transferee,  or  of  his 
actual  residence  at  the  time  of  said  sale ; or,  if  such  stockholder  reside  out  of  the 
State,  such  publication  shall  be  made  in  the  county  where  the  principal  office  of  the 
company  is  located ; and  if  any  residue  of  money  shall  remain,  after  paying  the 
amount  due  on  said  stock,  the  same  shall,  on  demand,  be  paid  over  to  the  owner ; if 
the  whole  of  said  installment  be  not  paid  by  such  sale,  the  remainder  shall  be  recov- 
erable by  action  of  debt  against  the  subscriber,  assignee,  or  transferee. 

Sec.  8.  That  whenever  any  railroad  company,  heretofore  incorporated,  or  created 
and  incorporated  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall,  in  the  opinion  of  tlie  direc- 
tors thereof,  require  an  increased  amount  t)f  capital  stock,  they  shall,  if  authorized  by 
the  holders  of  a majority  of  the  stock,  file  with  the  Auditor  of  State  a certificate, 
setting  forth  the  amount  of  such  desired  increase,  and  thereafter  such  company  shall 
be  entitled  to  have  such  increased  capital,  as  is  fixed  by  said  certificate. 

Ssa  9.  That  ^e  persons  named  in  said  certificate  of  incorporation,  or  an^  three  of 
them,  fthull  be  authorized  to  order  books  to  be  opened  for  receiving  subscriptions  to 
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the  capital  stock  of  said  company,  at  such  time  or  times,  and  at  such  place  or  places, 
as  they  loa^  deem  expedient,  after  having  given  at  least  thirty  days’ notice,  in  a news- 
paper published  or  generally  circulated  in  one  or  more  counties  where  books  of  sub- 
scription are  to  be  opened,  of  the  time  and  place  of  opening  books ; and  so  soon  as 
ten  per  cent  on  the  capital  stock  shall  be  subscribed,  they  may  give  like  notice  for 
the  stockholders  to  meet  at  such  time  and  place  as  they  may  designate,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  choosing  seven  directors,  who  shall  continue  in  office  until  the  time  fixed  for 
the  annual  election,  and  until  their  successors  are  chosen  and  qualified ; at  the  time 
and  place  appointed,  directors  shall  be  chosen,  by  ballot,  by  such  of  the  stockholders 
as  shall  attend  for  that  purpose,  either  in  person,  or  by  lawful  proxies ; each  share 
shall  entitle  the  owner  to  one  vote,  and  a plurality  of  votes  shall  be  necessary  to  a 
choice ; but  after  the  first  election  of  directors,  no  person  shall  vote  on  any  share  on 
which  any  installment  is  doe  and  unpaid.  The  persons  named  insuch  certificate,  or 
each  of  them  as  may  be  present,  shall  be  inspectors  of  such  election,  and  shall  certify 
what  persons  are  elected  directors,  and  appoint  the  time  and  place  for  holding  their 
first  meeting ; a majority  of  said  directors  shall  form  a board,  and  be  competent  to 
fill  vacancies  in  their  board,  make  by-laws,  and  transact  all  business  of  the  corpora- 
tion ; a new  election  shall  annually  held  for  directors,  at  such  time  and  place  as 
the  stockholders',  at  their  first  meeting,  shall  determine,  or  as  the  by-laws  of  the  cor- 
poration may  require ; and  the  directors  chosen  at  any  election  snail,  so  soon  there- 
after as  may  be  convenient,  choose  any  one  of  their  number  to  be  president,  and  shall 
appoint  a secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  corporation.  The  directors,  before  entering 
on  their  duties,  shall  each  take  an  oath  or  affirmation,  faithfully  to  discharge  his  du- 
ties, and  they  shall,  from  time  to  time,  make  such  dividends  of  the  profits  of  said  com- 
pany as  they  may  think  proper. 

Sec.  10.  Such  corporation  is  authorized  to  enter  upon  any  land  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  and  surveying  its  railroad  line,  and  may  appropriate  so  much  thereof  as 
may  be  deemed  necessary  for  its  railroad,  including  necessary  side  tracks,  depots  and 
workshops,  and  water  stations,  materials  for  construction,  except  timber,  a right  of 
way  over  adjacent  lands,  sufficient  to  enable  said  company  to  construct  and  repair  its 
road,  and  a right  to  conduct  water  by  aqueducts,  and  the  right  of  making  proper 
drains ; but  no  appropriation  of  private  property  to  the  use  of  any  corporation  pro- 
vided for  in  this  act  shall  be  made  until  full  compensation  therefor  be  first  made,  in 
money,  or  first  secured  by  deposit  of  money,  to  the  owner  or  owners,  irrespective  of 
any  benefit  from  any  improvement  proposed  by  such  corporation,  as  shall  be  pre- 
scribed by  law. 

Sec.  11.  That  whenever  any  railroad  company  heretofore  incorporated,  or  which 
may  hereafter  be  incorporated,  shall  find  it  necessary,  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  an- 
noyance to  public  travel,  or  dangerous  or  difficult  curves  or  grades,  or  unsafe  or  im- 
fluktantial  grounds  or  foundations,  or  for  other  reasonable  causes,  to  change  the  loca- 
tion or  grade  of  any  portion  of  their  road,  whether  heretofore  or  hereafter  to  be  made, 
such  railroad  companies  shall  be  and  are  hereby  authorized  to  make  such  changes  of 
grade  and  location,  not  departing  from  the  general  route  prescribed  in  the  certificate 
of  such  company ; and  for  the  purpose  of  making  any  such  change  in  the  location  and 
grades  of  any  such  road,  as  aforesaid,  such  company  shall  have  all  the  rights,  powers, 
and  privileges,  to  enter  upon  and  take  and  appropriate  such  lands,  and  make  surveys 
necessary  to  effect  such  coanges  and  grades,  upon  the  same  terms,  and  be  subject  to 
the  same  obligations,  rules,  and  regiilatious,  as  are  prescribed  by  law,  and  shall  also 
be  liable,  in  damages,  when  any  have  been  caused  by  such  change,  to  the  owner  or 
owners  of  the  lands  upon  which  such  road  was  heretofore  constructed,  to  be  ascertain- 
ed and  paid  or  deposited  as  aforesaid ; but  no  damages  shall  be  allowed,  unless  claim- 
ed within  thirty  days  after  actual  notice  of  such  intended  change  shall  be  given  to 
such  owner  or  owners,  if  residing  on  the  premises,  or  notice  by  publication  in  some 
newspaper  in  general  circulation  in  the  county,  if  non  resident. 

Sec.  12.  If  it  shall  be  necessary,  in  the  location  of  any  part  of  any  railroad,  to  oc- 
cupy any  road,  street,  alley,  or  public  way,  or  ground  of  any  kind,  or  auy  part  thereof^ 
it  shall  be  competeut  for  the  municipal  or  other  corporation  or  public  officer,  or  public 
authorities,  owning  or  having  charge  thereof,  and  the  railroad  company,  to  agree  upon 
the  manner  and  upon  the  terms  and  conditions  upon  which  the  same  may  be  used  and 
occupied  ; and  if  said  parties  shall  be  unable  to  agree  thereon,  and  it  shall  be  neces- 
sary, in  the  judgment  of  the  directors  of  such  railroad  company,  to  use  or  occupy  such 
road,  street,  alley,  or  other  public  way  or  ground,  such  company  may  appropriate  so 
much  of  the  same  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  such  road,  m the  same 
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manner  and  upon  the  same  terms  as  is  proTided  for  the  appropriatkm  of  the  proper^ 
of  individuals,  bj  the  lOih  section  of  this  act 

Seo.  13.  Such  corporation  may  demand  and  receive  for  the  transportation  of  pass- 
engers on  said  road,  not  exceeding  three  cents  per  mile,  and  for  the  transportation  of 
property,  not  exceeding  five  cents  per  ton  per  mile,  when  the  same  is  transp^ed  a 
distance  of  thirty  miles  or  more ; and  in  case  the  same  is  transported  for  a distanco 
less  than  thirty  miles,  such  reasonable  rate  as  may  be  from  time  to  time  fixed  by  said 
company,  or  prescribed  by  law. 

Sec.  14.  Such  company  shall  have  power  to  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  cor- 
poration, not  exceeding  its  authorized  capital  stock,  at  a rate  of  interest  not  exceedii^ 
seven  per  cent  per  annum,  and  may  execute  bonds  or  promissory  notes  therefor,  in 
sums  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars  ; and  to  secure  the  payment  thereof,  may 
pledge  the  property  and  income  of  such  company. 

Sxa  15.  Such  company  may  acquire  by  purchase  or  gift,  any  lands  in  the  vicinity 
of  said  road  or  through  which  the  same  may  pass,  so  fiir  as  may  be  deemed  necessary 
or  convenient  by  said  company  to  secure  the  right  of  way,  or  such  as  may  be  granted 
to  aid  in  the  construction  of  such  road,  and  the  same  to  hold  or  convey  m su^  man- 
ner as  the  directors  may  prescribe ; and  all  deeds  and  conveyances  made  by  such 
company  shall  be  signed  by  the  president,  under  seal  of  the  corporation ; and  any  ex- 
isting railroad  corporation  may  accept  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  after  sucii  ac- 
ceptance all  conflicting  provisions  of  their  respective  charters  shall  be  null  and  void. 

Ssa  16.  It  sball  be  lawful  for  such  corporation  whenever  it  shall  be  necessary,  in 
the  construction  of  such  road,  to  cross  any  road  or  stream  of  water,  to  divert  the  same 
from  its  present  location  or  bed ; but  said  corporation  shall  without  unnecessary  delay, 
place  such  road  or  stream  in  such  condition  as  not  to  impair  its  former  usefulness. 

Sec.  It.  Such  corporation  shall,  as  soon  as  convenient  after  its  organization,  estab- 
lish a principal  office  at  some  point  on  the  line  of  its  road,  and  change  the  same  at 
pleasure,  giving  public  notice  in  some  newspaper  of  such  establishment  or  change. 

Seo.  18.  Every  company  organized  under  this  act,  shall  be  required  to  erect,  at  all 
points  where  their  road  shall  cross  any  public  road,  at  a sufficient  elevation  from  such 
road  to  admit  of  the  free  passage  of  venicles  of  every  kind,  a sign  with  large  and  dis- 
tinct letters  placed  thereon,  to  mve  notice  of  the  proximity  of  the  railroad,  and  warn 
persons  of  the  necessity  of  looking  out  for  the  cars ; and  any  company  neglecting  or 
refusing  to  erect  such  sign,  sball  w liable  in  damages  for  all  injuries  occurring  to  per- 
sons or  property  from  each  neglect  or  refusal ; and  each  railroad  company  shall  be 
required  to  fence  its  roads  with  a good  substantial  wooden  fence,  under  su<^  rules  as 
the  county  commissioners  of  the  several  counties  through  which  the  same  may  pass, 
may  prescribe. 

Sec.  19.  That  each  and  every  railroad  company,  incorporated  under  this  act,  shall 
annually,  in  the  month  of  January,  make  a full  report  of  the  condition  of  its  affiiirs  to 
the  auclitor  of  State,  showing  the  amount  of  capital  stock  of  such  company,  the  gross 
amount  of  tolls  or  receipts  during  the  previous  year,  the  cost  of  repairs  and  inciden- 
tal expenses,  the  net  amount  of  profits,  and  the  dividends  made ; with  such  other 
&ct8  as  may  be  necessary  to  a full  statement  of  the  affairs  and  conditions  of  such 
road ; and  the  auditor  shall  annually  present  an  abstract  copy  of  such  report  to  the 
general  assembly. 

Skc.  20.  That  whenever  the  line  of  any  railroad  company  now  existing,  or  which 
may  hereafter  organize  under  this  act,  sball  cross  any  canal,  or  any  navigable  water, 
the  said  company  shall  file  with  the  **  board  of  public  works,”  or  with  the  acting  com- 
missioners thereof,  having  charge  of  the  public  works  where  such  crossing  is  proposed, 
the  plan  of  the  bridge  and  other  fixtures  for  crossing  such  canal  or  navigable  water, 
designating  the  place  of  crossing ; and  if  the  said  board  or  acting  commissioner  there- 
of sball  approve  of  such  plan,  he  shall  notify  such  company,  in  writing,  of  such  ap- 
proval ; but  if  the  said  board  or  acting  commissioner  shall  disapprove  such  plan  or 
mil  to  approve  the  same  within  twenty  days  after  the  filing  thereof,  then  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  such  company  to  apply  to  the  court  of  common  pleas,  or  any  judge  thereof, 
in  vacation,  and  upon  reasonable  notice  being  given  to  the  board  of  public  works,  or 
said  acting  commissioner,  said  court  or  judge  shall,  upon  good  cause  shown,  appoint  a 
competent  disinterested  engineer,  not  a resident  of  any  county  through  which  said 
roaa  passes,  to  examine  such  crossing,  and  prescribe  the  plan  and  condition  thereof, 
BO  as  not  to  impede  navigation ; and  such  engineer  shall,  within  twenty  days  from  his 
appointment,  make  his  return  to  the  court  of  common  pleas  of  the  county  where  such 
crossing  is  to  be  made,  subject  to  exceptions  by  either  party,  and  thereupon  the  court 
diall  at  the  next  term  after  the  filing  of  said  return,  proceed  to  examme  the  same^ 
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tnd  unless  good  cause  is  shown,  shall  approre  aud  confirm  the  same ; and  such  order 
or  coufirmation  shall  be  sufficient  authority  for  the  erection,  use,  aud  occupancy  of 
such  bridge,  in  accordance  with  such  plan  ; provided,  hat  no  railroad  company  shall  be 
authorized  to  construct  a permanent  bridge  over  any  canal  of  this  State  which  shall 
be  less  than  ten  feet  in  the  clear  above  the  top  waterline  of  said  canal ; and  the  piers 
and  abutments  of  such  bridge  shall  be  placed  so  as  not  in  an^  manner  to  contract  the 
width  of  the  canal,  or  inter^re  with  free  passage  on  the  towing  path. 

Saa  21.  That  whenever  the  lines  of  railroad  of  any  railroad  companies  in  this  State, 
or  any  portion  of  such  lines,  have  been  or  may  be  constructed,  so  as  to  admit  the  pas- 
sage of  burden  or  passenger  cars  over  two  or  more  of  such  roads  continuously  with- 
out break  or  interruption,  such  companies  are  hereby  authorized  to  consolidate  them- 
selves into  a single  corporation,  in  the  manner  following : — 

1.  The  directors  of  said  two  or  more  corporations  may  enter  into  an  agreement,  un- 
der the  corporate  seal  of  each,  for  the  consolidation  of  the  said  two  or  more  corpor- 
ations, prescribing  the  terms  and  conditions  thereof;  the  mode  of  carrying  the  same 
into  effect;  the  name  of  the  new  corporation ; the  number  of  tlie  directors  thereof, 
which  shall  not  exceed  thirteen  ; the  time  and  place  of  holding  the  first  election  for 
directors ; and  the  number  of  shares  of  capital  stock  in  the  new  corporation ; the 
amount  of  each  share ; the  manner  of  converting  the  shares  of  capital  stock  in  each 
of  said  two  or  more  corporations  into  shares  in  sucli  new  corporation  ; the  manner' of 
compensating  stockholders  in  each  of  said  two  or  more  corporations  who  refuse  to  con- 
vert their  stock  into  the  stock  of  such  new  corporation ; with  such  other  details  as  they 
shall  deem  necessary  to  perfect  such  consolidation  of  said  corporations ; and  such  new 
corporation  shall  possess  all  the  powers,  rights,  and  franchises,  conferred  upon  such 
two  or  more  corporations,  and  shall  be  subject  [to]  all  the  restrictions  and  perform  all 
the  duties  imposed  by  the  provisions  of  this  act ; provided,  that  all  the  stockholders 
in  either  of  such  corporations  who  will  refuse  to  convert  their  stock  into  the  stock  of 
Bucli  new  corporation,  shall  be  paid  at  least  par  value  for  each  of  the  shares  so  held 
by  tliem,  if  they  shall  so  require,  previous  to  said  consolidation  being  consummated. 

2.  Such  agreement  of  the  directors  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  the  agreement  of  the 
eaid  two  or  more  corporations,  until  after  it  has  been  submitted  to  the  stockholders  of 
each  of  said  corporations,  separately,  at  a meeting  thereof;  to  be  called  upon  a notice 
of  at  least  thirty  days  ; specifying  the  time  and  place  of  such  meeting,  and  the  object 
thereof,  to  be  addressed  to  each  of  such  stockholders,  when  their  place  of  residence  is 
known,  and  deposited  in  the  postoffice,  and  published  for  at  least  three  successive 
weeks  in  one  newspaper,  in  at  least  one  of  the  cities  or  towns  in  which  each  of  said 
corporation  has  its  principal  office  of  business,  and  has  been  sanctioned  by  such  stock- 
holders, by  a vote  of  at  feast  two  thirds  in  amount  of  the  stockholders  present  at 
such  meeting,  voting  by  ballot,  in  regard  to  such  agreement,  either  in  person  or  by 
proxy,  each  share  being  entitled  to  one  vote ; and  when  such  agreement  of  the  direc- 
tors has  been  so  sanctioned  by  each  of  the  meetings  of  the  stockholders  separately, 
after  being  submitted  to  such  meetings  in  the  manner  above  mentioned,  then  such 
agreement  of  the  directors  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  agreement  of  the  said  two  or 
more  corporations. 

Seo.  22.  Upon  making  the  agreement  mentioned  in  the  preceding  section,  in  the 
manner  required  therein,  and  filing  a duplicate  or  counterpart  thereof  in  the  office  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  the  said  two  or  more  corporations  mentioned  or  referred  to  in 
the  said  first  section,  shall  be  merged  in  the  new  corporation  provided  for  in  such 
agreement,  to  be  known  by  the  corporate  name  therein  mentioned,  and  the  details  of 
Buch  agreement  shall  be  carried  into  effect  as  provided  therein. 

Sbc.  23.  Upon  the  election  of  the  first  board  of  directors  of  the  corporation  created 
by  the  agreement  in  the  twenty-first  section  of  this  act  mentioned,  and  by  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act,  all  and  singular  the  rights  and  francliises  of  each  and  all  of  said 
two  or  more  corporations,  parties  to  such  agreement,  all  and  singular  their  rights  and 
interests,  in  and  to  every  species  of  properly,  teal,  personal,  and  mixed,  and  things  in 
action  ehall  be  deemed  to  be  transferred  to  and  vested  in  such  new  corporation,  with- 
out any  other  deed  or  transfer ; and  such  new  corporation  shall  hold  and  enjoy  the 
same,  together  with  the  right  of  way,  and  all  other  rights  of  property,  in  the  same 
manner,  and  to  the  same  extent,  as  if  the  said  two  or  more  corporations,  parties  to 
BUch  agreement,  should  have  continued  to  retain  the  title,  and  transact  the  business  of 
such  corporations;  and  the  titles  and  the  real  estate  acquired  by  either  of  said  two  or 
more  corp4)ratiuns,  shall  not  be  deemed  to  revert  or  be  im|)aired  bv  means  of  any 
thing  in  this  act  contained ; Provided  that  all  rights  of  creditors,  and  all  liens  upon 
the  property  of  either  of  said  corporations,  parties  to  said  agreement,  shall  be  and 
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hereby  are  preserved  imimpaired ; and  Uie  respective  corporationa  shall  coDtioue  to 
exist  80  far  as  may  be  necessary  to  enforce  the  same ; and  provided  further,  that  all 
the  debts,  liabilities,  and  duties  of  either  company  shall  henceforth  attach  to  such  new 
corporation,  and  be  enforced  from  the  same,  to  the  extent  and  in  the  same  manner,  as 
if  such  debts,  liabilities,  and  dues,  had  been  originally  incurred  by  it. 

^ Sec.  24.  Any  railroad  company  heretofore  or  hereafter  incorporated,  may  at  any 
time,  by  means  of  subscription  to  the  capital  of  any  other  company,  or  otherwise,  aid 
such  company  in  the  construction  of  its  railroad,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a con- 
nection of  said  last  mentioned  road  with  the  road  owned  by  tne  company  furnishing 
said  aid  ; or  any  railroad  company  organized  in  pursuance  of  law,  may  lease  or  pur- 
chase any  part  or  all  of  any  railroad  constructed  by  any  other  company,  if  said  com- 
panies’ lines  of  road  are  contiguous  or  connected  as  aforesaid,  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  may  be  ^reed  on  between  said  companies  respectively ; or  any  two  or 
more  railroad  companies  whose  lines  are  so  connected,  may  enter  mto  any  arrange- 
ment for  their  common  benefit,  consistent  with  and  calculated  to  promote  the  objects 
for  which  they  were  created ; Provided  that  no  such  aid  shall  be  furnished,  nor  any 
such  purchase,  lease,  or  arrangement  perfected,  until  a meeting  of  the  stockholders  of 
each  of  ^aid  companies  shall  have  been  called  by  the  directors  thereof,  at  such  time 
and  place,  and  in  such  manner  as  they  shall  designate,  and  the  holders  of  at  least  two 
thirds  of  the  stock  of  such  company  represented  at  such  meeting,  in  person  or  by 
proxy,  and  voting  thereat,  shall  nave  assented  thereto. 

Sxa  26.  The  commissioners  of  any  county,  the  city  or  town  council  of  any  city  or 
town,  and  the  trustees  of  any  township,  which  county,  city,  town,  or  township  has 
heretofore  subscribed  to  the  capital  stock  of  any  railroad  company,  or  turnpike,  or 
plank-road  company,  and  have  issued,  or  may  hereafter  issue  any  bonds  for  the  pay- 
ment of  such  subscription,  are  hereby  authorized  to  sell  the  said  stock,  or  any  paii 
thereof,  and  on  such  terms  as  they  shall  deem  to  be  the  interest  of  said  county,  city, 
town,  or  township,  respectively,  and  may  apply  the  proceeds  of  such  sale  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  bonds  by  such  county,  city,  town,  or  township,  respectively,  subscribed. 

Sec.  26.  That  every  railroad  company  in  this  State  shall  cause  all  its  trains  of  care 
for  passengers,  to  entirely  stop,  upon  each  arrival  at  a station  advertised  by  such 
company  as  a station  for  receiving  passengers  upon  such  trains,  at  least  one  half  of 
one  minute ; and  every  company,  and  every  person  in  the  employment  of  such  com- 
pany, that  shall  violate,  or  cause  or  permit  to  be  violated,  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion, shall  be  liable  to  a forfeiture  of  not  more  than  one  hundred  dollars,  nor  less  than 
twenty  dollars ; to  be  recovered  in  an  action  of  debt,  upon  the  complaint  of  any  person, 
before  any  justice  of  the  peace  of  the  county  in  which  such  violation  shall  occur ; ana 
in  all  cases  in  which  a forfeiture  may  occur  under  the  provisions  of  this  section,  the 
company  whose  agent  shall  cause  or  permit  sueh  violation,  shall  be  liable  to  the 
amount  of  such  forfeiture,  and  in  all  cases,  the  conductor  upon  such  trains  shall  be 
held  prima  facie  to  have  caused  the  violation  of  this  section,  which  may  occur  upon 
the  train  in  his  charge ; ^aid  forfeiture  to  be  recovered  in  the  name  of  the  State  of 
Ohio,  for  the  use  of  common  schools. 


UABILITIES  OF  STEAAIBOATS. 

A caf>e  of  some  importance  was  recently  tried  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  which  the  lia- 
bility of  steamboats  was  set  down  by  the  decision  of  the  bench.  A gentleman  brought 
suit  against  the  Niagara  for  the  loss  of  a trunk  containing  wearing  apparel,  and  $2,600 
in  gold.  The  judge  held  that  money,  except  an  amount  actnally  designed  for  traveling 
expenses,  contained  in  a trunk,  was  not  recoverable  in  case  of  loss,  except  as  baggage. 
That  in  order  to  create  such  liabilities  on  the  part  of  a boat  or  transportation  com- 
pany, the  unusual  contents  of  such  trunk  should  be  made  known  to  the  carrier,  so  that 
neight,  if  demanded,  might  be  received  in  proportion  to  the  risk — that  where  a truak, 
with  such  contents  was  received,  not  as  mere  baggage,  but  as  freight,  tlie  carrier 
would  be  liable,  althougli  he  had  no  notice  of  the  particular  contents  of  the  trunk  i 
but  that  a mere  gratuity  paid  to  the  porter,  as  a perquisite  for  taking  care  of  a trunk, 
did  not,  in  the  alienee  of  any  other  proof,  vary  the  liability  of  the  carrier.  The  court 
further  held,  that  if  it  appeared  from  the  evidence  that  his  money  was  being  tranport- 
ed  for  purposes  of  future  investment,  and  no  part  of  it  was  intended  to  us^  as 
traveling  expenses,  that  under  the  circumstances  the  boat  would  not  be  liable  for  any 
portion  of  the  money.  The  jury,  under  the  charge  of  the  court,  returned  a verdict  for 
$S09,  the  value  of  the  wearing  apparel,  disallowing  the  $2,500,  claimed  fur  loss  of 
money  in  the  trunk. 
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BRITISH  UB  NORTH  AMERICAN  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 


The  following  are  the  eizea  and  horse-power  of  the  steamships  of  the  Messrs.  Bums, 
of  Glasgow,  ana  Mac  Iver,  of  Liverpool : — 


Name. 

Tonnage. 

Power.  1 

Name. 

Tonnage. 

Power 

Cambria. 

610  i 

tLynx 

, . . .paddle 

548 

260 

America. 

1,826 

670 

Andes 

...  .screw 

1,440 

800 

Niagara. . 

1,824 

669 

Alps 

1,440 

800 

Europa. . 

1,834 

680 

Taurus 

1,126 

180 

Canada  . . 

680 

Teneriffe 

1,126 

180 

Asia. . . . , 

769 

fKamak 

1,126 

170 

Africa. . . 

750 

1 lEtna 

2,200 

400 

Arabia. . . 

888 

|Jura 

2,200 

400 

•Persia. . 

850  1 

British  Queen  . 

801 

170 

Margaret. 

220 

Balbec 

788 

170 

Satellite. 

80 

Melita 

1,060 

180 

Jackal  . . 

90 

••Baige 

200 

. . • 

Stork  . . . 

431 

220 

Do. 

200 

... 

Laurel  . . 

210 

ff  Commodore 

....  .paddle 

711 

880 

Elk 

260 

TTI'T'* 

596 

280 

fStag . . . 

260 

Total : 

paddle,  19;  screws,  10; 

; barges,  2—81.  Total  tonnage,  87,765. 

Total 

horse-power,  11,108. 


MAMMOTH  LOCOMOTIVES. 

Id  despite  of  the  fact  daily  demonstrated  on  the  English  lines  of  the  greater  compa- 
rative cheapness  of  small  locomotives,  says  the  Ratl-way  Timet^  we  notice  that  our 
railway  managors  are  increasing  the  weight  of  their  engines  very  materially.  Very 
likely  for  some  kinds  of  traffic  the  heavy  locomotive  is  more  conveCient  and  perhaps 
economical,  and  perhaps  in  some  cases  indispensable;  but  we  fear  that,  as  a general 
matter,  our  railway  managers  ore  too  ready,  from  some  spirit  of  emulation,  to  order 
engines  of  too  great  weight.  Where  the  locomotives  are  light  and  well  constructed, 
there  is  a very  great  saving  in  wear  and  tear,  and  vastly  more  public  accommodation, 
especially  in  the  passenger  traffic.  With  light  locomotives,  more  trains  can  be  run  at 
a less  aggregate  cost,  as  we  think  has  been  sufficiently  demonstrated  by  the  results  on 
some  of  the  English  lines,  the  accounts  of  which  have  been  published  in  the  American 
Railway  Tiine$  at  different  periods.  We  believe  that  we  are  only  repeating  the  de- 
cided opinions  of  the  great  maiority  of  our  best  informed  railway  managers,  when  we 
say  tliat  the  use  of  these  very  heavy  locomotives  is  far  from  being  economical. 

A locomotive  of  from  thirty  to  forty  tons  weight  is  quite  a curiosity  in  its  way,  and 
well  worth  being  shown  and  looked  at,  but  if  they  are  destructive  of  the  profits  of  the 
company,  as  we  apprehend  in  many  cases  they  must  be,  our  managers  ought  to  dis- 
pense with  the  ex^Dse  of  these  extraordinary  instances  of  mechanical  skill  for  sight- 
seeing. The  rapid  depreciation  of  the  engine  itself,  the  extra  wear  of  the  rails,  hedges, 
and  superstructure,  from  the  use  of  these  mammoth  affairs,  is  worthy  of  attention. 
We  now  give  an  account  of  a mammoth  locomotive  which  has  been  built  at  Trenton 
for  the  Camden  and  Amboy  road.  It  weighs  thirty  tons,  and  is  equal  to  850  horse- 
power, and  is  designed  for  burning  omd.  A trial  trip  at  Bordentown,  on  Tuesday, 
was  attended  with  satisfactory  results.  The  Trenton  American  gives  an  account  of 
the  mechanical  peculiarities  of  this  engine  as  follows : — 

**  This  engine  differs  from  other  locomotives  in  several  particulars.  The  first  is,  the 
manner  in  which  the  motive  power  is  communicated  to  the  wheels,  namely  by  con- 
necting the  cross-head  by  a rod,  with  a pendulum  or  long  lever  suspended  from  a 
shaft,  supported  by  pedestals  fixed  on  the  top  of  the  boiler.  This  lever,  vibrating, 
^ves  a very  slight  angle  to  the  first  connection  rod,  and  con^uently  occasions  very 
httle  friction,  between  the  cross- head  and  guide.  The  main  connection  takes  hold 
with  a fork,  at  the  lower  extremity  of  the  first  oonnection,  and  passes  back  to  a wrist 
in  the  third  pair  of  wheels ; from  this  passes  another  connection  rod  to  the  fourth  or 
rear  wheels — then,  to  complete  the  arrangement  forward,  the  third  pair  of  wheels  has 
fixed  upon  the  center  of  the  axle  a spur-gear,  communicating  through  an  intermediate 


* Banding  at  Dumbarton  for  Canard  Line.  t Building  at  Dambaiton. 

1 Building  at  Greenock.  I Building  at  Glasgow. 

**  Fur  loading  steamera  in  Mersej.  ft  Cbartered. 
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wheel  to  aDother  fixed  on  the  axle  of  the  second  pair  or  rear  truck  wheels ; these 
wheels  are  connected  side-rods  to  the  front  truck  wheels,  making  the  whole  eight 
wheels,  or  four  parts,  driving  wheels. 

“ Another  striking  peculiarity  of  this  engine  is  the  manner  of  heating  the  water  be- 
fore it  enters  the  boiler.  In  the  first  place  the  tank  is  connected  by  hose  to  the  ash- 
pan,  which  is  made  with  a double  bottom,  so  as  to  form  a space  of  three  inches  be- 
tween the  sheets,  to  contain  water ; from  this  the  water  passes  through  an  internal 
pipe,  inclosed  by  the  exhaust  pipe ; thence  to  the  smoke-box,  where  it  passes  out  to 
pumps,  which  are  vertical,  and  fixed  on  the  outside  of  the  smoke  box.  and  worked 
from  an  arm  fixed  on  the  pendulum  shaft ; by  this  arrangement  the  water  is  heated 
to  nearly  the  boiling  point  before  it  enters  the  boiler. 

“ The  engine  is  calculated  for  freight  trains,  having  wheels  only  four  feet  in  diame- 
ter. The  b<>iler  is  twenty- four  feet  in  length,  and  fifty  inches  in  diameter,  tapering 
each  way,  forming  a line  on  the  bottonL  The  furnace  is  forty-seven  inches  wide,  and 
seven  feet  long,  having  a bridge  twelve  inches  from  the  tube  sheet” 


GALENA  AND  CHICAGO  UNION  RAILROAD— EARNINGS^  ETC. 


From  the  report  of  N.  K.  Towner,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Operating  Department  of 
the  Galena  and  Chicago  Union  Railroad,  we  are  enabled  to  present  our  readers  with 


tabular  statement  of  the  earnings  of  the  road  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  May 

1. 1858. 

Hay 

PoMengers. 

Freight,  Mails,  5^ 

TotaL 

115,408 

03 

116,820  45 

$81,728 

48 

June 

17,818 

46 

25,911  66 

43,225 

12 

July 

18,980 

95 

20,978  68 

84,954 

68 

August 

16,603 

67 

28,555  18 

40,158 

85 

September 

20,766 

78 

85,264  95 

56,031 

68 

October  . . . ; 

22,908 

17 

85,803  83 

68,712 

00 

November 

15,137 

84 

81,664  70 

49,802 

04 

December  

12,484 

08 

26,271  27 

88,705 

85 

January  

11,010 

29 

21,662  02 

32,672 

81 

February  

11,453 

39 

14,245  84 

26,699 

28 

March 

15,559 

06 

12,667  58 

28,226 

59 

April 

19,885 

88 

16,746  05 

86,681 

98 

Totals 

1192,461 

05 

$281,087  16 

$478,548 

21 

Of  the  freight,  mails,  and 

incidentals 

, the  following  exhibit  the  total  of  each : — 

Freight 

16 

Mails 

...... 

40 

Incidentals . . 

60 

$281,087 

16 

The  number  of  passengers  carried  on  this  road  for  the  year  was  140,016.  The 
lowest  number  in  one  month  was  9,127,  in  February,  and  the  highest,  14,661,  in 
October. 


RAILROADS  IN  CANADA. 

The  Kontreal  Herald  publishes  a railroad  table,  of  which  it  says ; — By  this  table 
it  will  be  seen  that  of  2,051  miles  of  road,  we  have  already  in  operation  225  (for  the 
Rawdon  and  Industry  line,  of  20  miles,  is  completed)  miles,  608  miles  under  con- 
struction, and  1,211  miles  for  which  charters  have  been  obtained.  Of  these  last,  how- 
ever, 628  miles — the  Main  Trunk,  from  Trois  Pistoles  to  Quebec,  and  from  Montreal 
to  Mjmultoo — are  now  contracted  for,  and  their  construction  may  be  considered  se- 
cured— leaving  688  miles  of  chartered  road  not  yet  contracted  for.  Of  the  225  miles 
of  completed  road,  192  miles  are  in  Lower,  and  27  in  Upper  Canada.  Of  the  1,181 
miles,  under  construction  and  contracted  for,  about  880  will  be  found  to  be  in  Lower 
Canada,  and  800  in  U pper ; and  of  688  miles  of  chartered  roads  not  yet  contracted 
for — with  the  exception,  say  of  60  miles  of  the  Ottawa  and  St.  Lawrence  Grand  Junc- 
tion Road — the  whole  are  in  the  upper  section  of  the  |irovince.  Thus,  when  all  the 
ro^  under  construction,  contracted  for,  aud  chartered,  are  completed.  Upper  Canada 
will  possess  1,465,  and  Lower  Canada  only  586  miles  of  road.” 
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POETRY  OP  THE  RAILWAY. 


FROM  TBB  OUBUll  URlVBRaiTT  MAOAZIRB. 


The  tileni  fflen,  the  tnnIeM  BtreRm,  j 

To  wRodering  boyhood  dear,  ' 

And  treasured  still  in  many  a dream, 

They  are  no  longer  here ; 

A huge  red  moond  of  earth  is  thrown 
Across  the  glen  ao  wild  and  lone, 

The  stream  su  cold  and  clear ; 

And  lightning  speed,  and  thtiiidering  sonod, 
Prm  hourly  o*er  the  unsightly  mound. 

Nor  this  alone— for  many  a mile. 

Along  that  Iron  way, 

No  verdant  banks  or  hedgerows  smile 
In  summer’s  glory  gay ; 

Thro’  chasms  that  yawn  as  though  the  earth 
Were  rent  in  some  strange  mountain-birth, 
Whose  depth  excludes  the  day, 

We’re  bom  away  at  headlong  pace, 

To  win  from  time  the  wearying  race  1 

The  wayside  inn  the  homelike  air, 

No  longer  tempts  a guest 
To  taste  its  unpretending  fare. 

Or  seek  its  welcome  rest. 

The  prancing  team— the  merry  horn — 


The  cool  fresh  road  at  early  mom— 

The  coachman’s  ready  lest ; 

All,  all  to  distant  dream-land  gone, 
While  shrieking  trains  are  hurrying  on. 

Yet  greet  we  thorn  with  thankful  hearts, 
And  eyes  that  own  no  tear, 

’Tis  nothing  now,  the  space  which  parts 
The  distant  from  the  dear ; 

The  wing  that  to  her  cherished  nest 
Bears  homo  the  bird’s  exulting  breast, 
Has  found  its  rival  here. 

With  speed  like  hers  we  too  can  baste, 
The  bUss  of  meeting  hearts  to  taste. 

For  me,  1 gaze  along  the  line 
To  watch  the  approaching  train. 

And  deem  it  still,  Hwixt  me  and  mine, 
A rude,  but  welcome  chain 
To  bind  us  in  a world,  whose  ties 
Each  passing  hour  to  sever  tries. 

But  here  may  try  In  vain ; 

To  bring  us  near  home  many  an  art 
Stern  fate  employs  to  keep  apart. 


JOURNAL  OF  MINING  AND  MANUFACTURES. 


IMPfiOTEMENT  AITO  ECONOMY  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  FLOUR. 

We  copy  from  an  English  contemporary  the  Bubjoined  statement  touching  an  inven- 
tion for  the  manufacture  of  flour : — 

PATENT  KLOUR  MILL  AT  MK88B8.  PAyHT*B,  247  WAPPINO. 

An  invention  which  is  likely  to  effect  a complete  revolution  in  the  erection  of  all 
future  mills,  and  which  was  frequently  brought  forward  while  in  its  chrysalis  Btate  as 
a model  in  the  Great  Exhibition,  has  been  matured,  and  is  now,  and  boa  been  for  the 
last  two  months,  at  full  and  daily  work  at  the  Anchor  Flour  Mills  of  the  Messrs. 
Pavitt,  Wapping.  Being  proved  to  be  complete  in  all  respects,  and  tested  by  long- 
continued  work,  and  the  flour  made  from  it  preferred  by  the  bakers  who  bad  tried  it, 
to  the  other  flour  they  had  previously  purchased,  it  was  determined  to  throw  the 
works  open  to  all  who  desired  to  inspect  them  in  practical  operation,  and  to  compare 
the  results  with  the  working  of  one  of  the  best  ordinary  mills  in  Loudon  on  the  same 
premises. 

Lord  Beaumont  and  Sir  J.  V.  Shelley,  Bart.,  etated  to  the  two  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, in  a petition  asking  for  inquiry  and  adoption,  that  by  this  invention  81,857,120 
quartern  loaves,  in  addition  to  those  that  are  made  from  the  same  quantity  of  wheat, 
would  be  produced,  giving  a clear  saving  of  upwards  of  £2,000,000  per  annum.  Also, 
that  it  effected  an  economy  of  time  and  labor  of  cent  per  cent,  while  it  produced  a 
better  and  healUiier  article  than  the  flour  usually  sold,  lasting  longer,  being  stronger, 
and  not  liable  to  become  sour  and  unwholesome,  possessing  in  color  all  the  advan- 
tages of  Parisian  flour.  Mills  are  now  erected,  or  in  the  course  of  erection  in  France, 
Belgium,  Austria,  and  Mexico,  under  the  patents  of  this  invention. 

As  on  all  matters  pf  science,  journals  connected  with  science  should  be  adopted  as 
authority,  we  shall  here  extract  from  a report  of  this  important  improvement,  taken 
from  the  Mechanics*  Magazine  of  the  12th  ultimo: — 

On  the  9th  of  February,  a large  party  of  engineering  gentlemen,  and  of  others  en- 

Siged  in  an  extensive  way  of  business,  as  millers,  assembled  at  the  flour  mills  of  the 
essrs.  Pavitt,  High  street,  Wapping,  to  witness  the  performance  of  two  mills  con  _ 
structed  by  Mr.  Middleton,  on  the  principle  of  Westrup’s  patent.  In  the  same  estab- 
lishment are  seveu  other  mills  of  the  ordinary  construction,  and  the  trial  of  relative 
merits  was  between  the  two  conical  and  the  most  effective  pair  of  the  flat  mills.  The 
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result  proved  to  be  immensely  in  favor  of  the  conical  system ; while  the  quality  of 
the  article  produced,  according  to  the  opinion  of  experienced  ^kers,  is  far  superior. 
The  economy  of  this  new  system  of  grinding  is  founa  to  effect  very  sensibly  the  detail 
of  operations  both  in  the  mill  and  in  the  t^e-house.  In  the  former  it  becomes  pos- 
sible to  grind  up  a large  portion  of  farinaceous  matter  now  rejected  in  the  form  of 
bran ; that  is,  to  exhaust  the  husk  of  the  clavel  more  completely,  and  therefore  to 
yield  a larger  quantity  of  pure  farina.  In  the  latter,  the  tedious  but  critic«il  duty  of 
watching  for  what  is  technically  termed  “the  sponge,”  or  rising  of  the  dough,  is  quite 
superseded  At  present,  if  this  be  neglected,  the  dough  falls  again  in  the  oven,  and 
the  bread  is  sold  at  a reduced  price,  which  is  a serious  disadvantage. 

Under  the  conical  system  of  grinding,  in  consequence  of  the  greater  proportion  of 
gluten  contained  in  the  mass,  the  acids  do  not  escape  so  rapidly,  and  the  sponge  takes 
place  in  the  oven. 

Upon  the  whole,  there  is  a large  gain  to  the  public;  for  besides  a saving  in  fuel, 
it  is  capable  of  increasing  the  bread  of  the  people  to  the  value  of  £2,460,428  a year, 
which,  at  6d.  per  loaf,  would  give  them  81,867,120  more  quartern  loaves  a year. 

The  old  flat  flour  mill  ordinarily  consists  of  a low  fixed  circular  stone,  and  an  upper 
revolving  one,  each  of  about  4 feet  6 inches  in  diameter.  The  wheat  being  introduced 
through  an  aperture,  i-*  drawn  in  and  ground  between  the  revolving  and  the  fixed 
dressed  surfaces.  Tlie  average  weight  of  these  stones  is  about  14  cwt,  and  it  is  ordi- 
narily found  that  the  grinding  surface  presented  is  so  extended  as  to  render  the 
delivery  of  the  flour  extremely  slow  and  uncertain,  notwithstanding  the  great  velocity 
of  the  running-stone,  which  is  generally  120  revolutions  per  minute.  The  evil  arising 
from  this  circumstance  is,  that  the  flour,  finding  only  a partial  escape,  is  triturated 
and  re- triturated  to  the  great  ultimate  injury  of  the  meaL 

Some  idea  of  the  power  required  to  keep  such  massive  machines  in  operation  may 
be  gathered  from  the  fact,  that  a single  pair  of  stones,  4 feet  in  diameter,  require  the 
power  of  a four-horse  engine  to  maintain  the  needful  speed.  This  enormous  power 
becomes  necessary,  in  consequence  of  the  great  weight  of  the  “ top  stone,”  the  rapid 
rate  of  revolution,  and  the  very  large  amount  of  friction  produced  by  the  process  of 
grinding  so  glutinous  a substance  as  meal  between  such  extended  surfaces. 

These  are  the  principal  objections  to  the  old  flat  mill  system  of  grinding,  which  has 
been  the  universal  one  in  use  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  for  a consideraWe  time,  the 
only  variation  in  practice  consisting  in  the  motive  power.  Most  commonly  steam- 
power  is  employed,  but  when  the  locality  admits  of  its  introduction,  the  cheaper  and 
more  uniformly  certain  agent,  water,  has  been  brought  into  action.  In  all  other 
resects,  the  mechanical  detail  of  the  system  has  been  uniformly  the  same. 

The  “ conical  ” mill  is  intended  to  obviate  these  defects ; and  a very  few  remarks 
will  suffice  to  show  that  its  inventor  has  not  only  detected  their  causes,  but  has 
brought  into  operation  a most  philosophic,  and  therefore  successful,  combination  of 
grinding  and  separating  agencies,  by  which  these  defects  have  disappeared  to  au  ex- 
tent which  leaves  little  to  be  desired.  The  beneficial  changes  effected  may  be  suc- 
cinctly enumerated.  First,  the  reduction  of  the  weight  of  the  running-stone  from 
14  cwt.  to  cwt,  by  placing  it  beneath  instead  of  upon  the  fixed  one;  second,  the 
Ruction  of  the  size  of  the  stones  in  the  proportion  of  8.84  to  1 ; and  thirdly,  the  mv- 
ing  to  the  stones  a new  form — that  of  the  frustum  of  a cone.  The  advantage  of  les- 
sening the  diameter  and  weight  of  a mass,  of  which  the  one  is  4 cwt  and  the  other 
14  cwt,  will  be  apparent,  when  it  is  considered  that  its  effective  velocity  is  120  revo- 
lutions per  minute,  and  that  this  velocity  must  be  sustained  against  the  enormous 
friction  of  the  grinding  surfaces.  The  altered  position  of  the  running-stone  admits  of 
a much  more  delicate  adjustment  of  the  opposing  surfaces,  and  gives  to  the  miller  an 
easy  and  effective  control  over  the  most  important  portion  of  his  operation.  The 
conii^l  form  facilitates  the  discharge  of  the  flour,  and  obviates  the  clogging  and  over- 
Imating  of  the  old  practice.  In  addition  to  these  advantages,  by  a judicious  modifica- 
tion of  the  ordinary  mode  of  dressing,  or  rather  by  a combination  of  the  mill  with  the 
dressing  machine,  a perfect  separation  of  the  flour  from  the  bran  is  effected  at  the 
moment  the  grist  escapes  from  the  stones.  The  bran  still  remains  in  the  mill,  and 
falls  by  its  own  gravity  to  a second  pair  of  stones  in  all  respects  resembling  those  ' 
already  described. 

Both  pairs  of  stones  are  mounted  on  the  same  spindle,  and  of  course  impelled  by 
the  same  gearing.  The  operation  of  the  lower  pair  need  not  be  described ; they  com- 
plete the  process,  and  leave  nothing  unconverted  into  flour  which  could  add  either  to 
the  weight  or  the  quality  of  the  loaf.  In  considering  this  arrangement,  we  cannot  fail 
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to  be  struck  with  the  analogy  subsisting  between  it  and  that  which  we  observe  in  the 
construction  of  the  jaws  of  animals — a circumstance  which  assures  us  of  its  philosophi- 
cal superiority. 

There  were  three  trials  as  regarded  the  old  system  and  the  new.  The  first  experi- 
ment on  the  old  mill  gave  a discharge  of  16  lbs.  of  flour  in  five  minutes,  which  was 
equal  to  192  lbs.  per  hour;  while  upon  the  patent  mill  there  was  a discharge  of 
38^  lbs.  in  five  minutes,  or  462  lbs.  per  hour.  The  difference,  therefore,  on  that  ex- 
periment was  against  the  old  system  270  lbs.  per  hour.  The  second  experiment  tried 
was  even  more  favorable  as  regarded  the  new  system. 

Two  conical  mills  worked  against  two  on  the  flat  principle  for  one  hour,  ascertained 
exactly  and  with  the  following  results : 

Conical  mill  (No.  1)  produced  8^  bushels. 

Ditto  (No.  2)  “ 7J  “ 

Flat  mill  (No.  1)  **  8 

Ditto  (No.  2)  « 8 “ 


AMERICAN  CLOCKS  FOR  CHINA. 

We  hope  the  following  interesting  article  from  Chambers*  Journal  will  arrest  Ae 
attention  of  our  American  clock  makers : — 

With  all  their  ingenuity  and  industry,  the  Chinese  appear  to  employ  themselvea 
but  little  in  the  art  of  clock-making;  and  it  may  be  safely  declared  that  Geneva  turns 
out  more  time  keepers  in  a year  than  are  produced  in  the  whole  of  the  Celestial  Em- 
pire. In  the  large  city  of  Nankin  there  are  not  more  than  forty  clockmakers : Su- 
chew  has  thirty,  and  Ning-po  not  more  than  seven ; while,  until  recently,  the  value  of 
the  clocks  and  watches  imported  into  China  from  Europe,  amounted  to  about  half  a 
million  dollars  yearly.  It  is  said  that  the  numl>er  of  clocks  really  manufactured  in 
the  country  in  a twelvemonth  does  not  exceed  1,600 — a fact  the  more  remarkable 
when  contrasted  with  the  state  of  the  case  in  other  countries.  The  watch  and  clock- 
makers  in  London,  including  those  who  manufacture  portions  of  the  mechanism  only, 
amount  to  more  than  1,000;  and,  as  is  well  known,  the  enterprising  horologists  of 
New  England  make  and  export  clocks  every  year  by  tens  of  thousands.  These  lat- 
ter, with  that  keen  spirit  of  trade  which  characterizes  them,  have  lately  been  turning 
their  attention  to  China  as  a profitable  market  for  their  handicraft;  ancf  a request  was 
dispatched  some  time  since  from  the  United  States  Patent  Office,  to  such  American 
citizens  as  were  resident  in  the  flowery  land,  for  any  information  that  might  promise 
to  benefit  the  branch  of  industry  in  question. 

From  one  of  the  replies  which  this  “request”  elicited,  we  gather  that  the  Chinese 
have  always  been  too  deficient  in  their  acquaintance  with  astronomy  and  mathemat- 
ics to  construct  proper  sun-dials ; and  that  their  knowledge  of  these  instruments  was 
obtained  from  Europeans,  while  hour  glasses  are  known  only  as  a contrivance  “ em- 
ployed in  western  countries  to  measure  time.”  Many  Celesti^  gentlemen  make  it  a 
tine  q}ia  non  to  carry  two  watches ; among  these,  specimens  of  very  ancient  work- 
manship are  sometimes  met  with  as  rotund  as  “Nuremberg  eggs;”  and  the  wearers 
are  too  often  anxious  to  make  the  pair  go  well  together.  The  trouble  they  gave  in 
consequence,  in  former  days,  to  some  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers  who  were  skilled  iu  clock- 
makinj-,  will  be  found  mentioned  in  the  “ Lettres  Edifiantes  et  Curieuses.” 

A Chinese  day  comprises  twelve  periods,  each  equivalent  to  two  hours,  and  they 
are  represented  by  twelve  characters  on  the  clock-face,  being  th»)8e  used  also  to  desig- 
nate the  months.  “ The  first  in  the  list  (meaning  Son)  is  employed  at  the  commence- 
ment of  every  cycle,  and  to  the  first  of  every  period  of  twelve  years,  and  also  to  the 
commencement  of  tlie  civil  day — at  Up.  m.— ctiniprehending  the  period  between  this 
and  1 A.  M.  The  month  which  is  signified  by  this  term  is  not  the  first  of  the  Chinese 
year,  but  singularly  enough  coincides  with  January.  Each  of  the  twelve  hours  is 
divided  into  eight  ‘ kih,’  corresponding  to  quarter-hours.  The  diurnal  division  of  time 
does  not  appear  lo  have  been  in  use  in  the  time  of  Confucius,  as  mention  is  made  in 
the  spring  and  autumn  annals  of  the  ten  hours  of  the  day.” 

The  writer  whose  remarks  we  quote,  recommends  his  countrymen,  in  manufacturing 
clocks  for  the  Chinese,  to  adopt  the  clock  fiice  commonly  used  in  China,  with  some  im- 
provements, one  of  which  would  be  to  surrouud  the  twelve  “ hoary  characters”  with 
a ring  of  numerals  from  one  to  twenty-four,  every  alternate  one  of  which  would  be 
opposite  the  half-hour  mark  of  the  inner  circle,  corresponding  with  a whole  hour  of 
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our  time,  and  to  continue  the  use  of  the  four  signs  which  now  stand  near  the  center 
of  the  face  to  indicate  midnight,  dawn,  noon,  and  evening.  The  pendulum  is  to  vi- 
brate seconds ; the  minute-hand  to  make  half  a revolution  at  every  sixty  seconds; 
and  the  hour-hand  is  to  go  but  once  round  the  face  in  the  whole  diurnal  period.  Aa 
the  result  of  this  arrangement — “ At  one  o’clock,  p.  m.,  our  reckoning,  the  hour  hand 
will  be  halfway  between  the  large  character  at  the  top.  and  the  next  one  to  the 
right ; and  the  minute  hand,  having  made  half  a revolution,  will  point  perpendicularly 
downward,  and  the  clock  strike  one.  At  the  expiration  of  another  of  our  hours,  a 
whole  Chinese  hour  will  have  expired,  when  the  former  hand  will  have  reached  the 
first  large  character  to  the  right,  and  the  latter  will  be  directed  to  the  zenith — the 
clock  striking  two.”  The  minute  hand  is  therefore  to  make  twelve  revolutions  in  the 
twenty- four  hours. 

The  clocks  are  to  be  constructed  with  lines  and  weights,  as  those  with  springs  are 
not  liked  in  China ; and  as  a Celestial  always  likes  to  see  what  he  is  buying,  it  is  sug- 
gested that  the  works  be  made  as  visible  as  possible,  and  of  good  quality,  to  avoid 
the  loss  that  would  be  sure  to  follow  attempts  to  palm  off  clocks  made  to  sell  merelv. 
To  gratify  the  Chinese  wish  for  utility,  the  lower  part  of  the  door  is  to  contain  a look- 
ing-glass,  or  if  not  this,  something  very  ornamentai  ; and  inside,  instructions  in  the  na- 
tive chaiacter  for  fixing,  winding,  regulating,  Ac.  Such  clocks  as  are  here  described 
can  be  manufactured  in  Connecticut  for  $2  50  each ; and  as  they  can  be  sold  in  China 
at  from  $6  to  $6  each,  we  may  shortly  expect  to  see  a g^eat  and  profitable  trade  in 
American  time-keepers  between  the  two  countries. 

WATCHMiEER^S  OIL. 

The  Scientifie  American  says  that  the  best  oil  for  diminishing  friction  in  delicate 
machinery  is  that  which  is  entirely  deprived  of  every  species  of  acid  and  of  mucilage, 
and  is  capable  of  enduring  intense  cold  without  congealing.  The  oil,  in  fact,  should 
be  pure  elaine,  without  any  trace  of  stearine. 

Now,  it  is  not  difficult  to  extract  the  elaine  from  all  fixed  oils,  and  even  those  from 
seeds  by  the  process  of  Chevreul,  which  consists  in  treating  the  oil  with  seven  or 
eight  times  its  weight  of  alcohol  almost  boiling  hot,  decanting  the  liquid,  and  exposing 
it  to  cold.  The  stearine  will  then  separate  in  the  form  of  a crystalline  precipitate. 
The  alcoholic  solution  is  then  to  be  evaporated  to  a fifth  of  its  volume.  What  is  left 
is  the  elaine,  which  ought  to  be  colorless,  insipid,  almost  without  smell,  without  any 
action  on  the  infusion  of  turnsole  having  the  consistence  of  white  olive  oil,  and  with 
difficulty  coogulable. 

Another  method  of  obtaining  elaine,  more  simple  and  exact  than  the  former,  is  that 
adopted  by  M.  Bracconol,  which  is  to  squeeze  tallow  between  the  folds  of  very  porous 
paper,  by  which  the  elaine  is  absc^rbed,  wlnle  the  stearine  remains.  The  paper  being 
soaked  in  water,  and  pressed,  yields  up  its  oily  impregnation. 

In  the  “ Annales  de  Chimie,”  March,  1823,  another  mode  of  obtaining  elaine  is 
given  by  M.  Peelet,  to  which  a preference  over  both  is  given  on  account  of  the  facility 
with  which  it  may  be  procured  in  quantity.  It  is  as  follows  : — Pour  upon  oil  a con- 
centrated solution  of  caustic  soda ; stir  the  mixture,  heat  it  slightly,  to  separate  the 
elaine  from  the  soap  of  the  stearine  ; pour  it  on  a cloth,  and  then  separate,  by  decant- 
ation, the  elaine  from  the  excess  of  alkaline  solution. 

DORN’S  GOLD  MINE  IN  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

The  editor  of  tbe  Orecnville  Mouniainer,  says: — “ We  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
and  conversing  with  Mr.  Dorn,  when  on  a vi^^it  to  Greenville,  and  of  learning  from  him 
some  particulars  in  relation  b*  his  valuable  gold  mine  in  Abbeville.  Much  as  we  had 
previously  heard  of  the  incalculable  value  of  this  property,  we  were  astounded  at 
some  of  the  facts  stated  by  Mr.  D.  It  may  be  as  well  to  state  that  Mr.  Dorn  is  a 
plain  unostentatious  gentleman,  and  a man  of  truth,  wdiieh  is  better  than  all  his  wealth. 
Theref»>re  his  statements  may  be  implicitly  relied  on.  Mr.  Dorn  informed  us  that  he 
bad  within  the  last  eighteen  monthb,  with  a small  force,  taken  from  his  mine  some  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars  ; that  he  had  traced  the  vein  a mile  and  a quarter  on  his  land ; 
that  it  was  fifteen  feet  wide ; that  there  was  gold  most  frequently  discoverable  from 
the  surface  to  the  rich  vein  below.  Mr.  Dorn  has  got  as  much  as  one  thousand  dollars 
from  one  bushel  of  dirt,  and  hjis  been,  if  we  recollect  aright,  offered  a million  or  two 
dollars  for  one-half  of  his  mme,  which  he  very  wisely  decliued  taking. 
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By  reference  to  page  254,  vol.  vHL,  Scientific  American,  our  readers  will  perceive 
that  a patent  was  granted  to  Charles  Goodyear  and  Robert  Hearing,  assignors  to 
Charles  Goodyear  of  New  Haven,  Ct.,  for  an  improvement  in  the  mode  of  manufac- 
turing goods  from  India  rubber,  gutta  percha,  and  a patent  was  granted  in  Eng- 
land for  the  same  process  in  1851.  The  following  abstract  of  the  specification  will 
be  interesting  to  our  readers.  It  contains  all  of  importance  embraced  in  the  patent : 

The  improvements  made  are  in  the  moulds  which  give  form  to  the  vulcanized  rub- 
ber, dec.,  heretofore  metal  moulds  have  been  used  without  good  results.  The  inven- 
tion consists  in  using  or  employing  sand,  pulverized  soapstone,  plaster,  or  some  simi- 
lar granular,  or  pulverized  substance,  and  when  put  together  form  porous  matter,  or 
moulds  made  of  porous  substances,  to  sustain  and  keep  the  form  of  moulded  articles 
composed  of  caoutchouc  or  its  compounds,  and  other  gums  susceptible  of  vulcaniza- 
tion during  the  process  of  heating  or  vulcanization.  We  cake  articles  composed 
of  compounds  of  caoutchouc,  or  other  gums  which  are  susceptible  of  vulcanization 
in  the  green  state.  We  cause  them  to  be  pressed  or  otherwise  formed  into  the 
exact  shapes  which  they  are  required  to  have  after  being  vulcanized ; we  then  cover 
the  surface  of  the  articles  with  pulverized  soapstone,  or  plaster,  or  other  similar  non- 
adhesive powder.  We  then  place  the  articles  in  a box  filled  with  sand,  the  finer  the 
sand  the  oetter,  or  pulverized  soapstone,  or  other  similar  equivalent  granular  or  pul- 
verizetl  matter,  so  that  each  article  shall  be  completely  surrounded  and  covered  by 
the  sand,  or  pulverized  soapstone,  or  plaster,  <&c.,  and  imbedded  in  the  same,  and 
^ereb^  sustained  when  it  is  desired  to  give  a very  smooth  surface  to  the  article,  we 
cause  it  to  be  completely  surrounded  with  a layer  of  soapstone,  even  though  sand 
may  be  employed  about  the  layer  of  soapstone.  We  sometimes  use  moist  sand  or 
pulverized  soapstone.  When  the  articles  are  thus  properly  placed  in  the  box.  we 
subject  the  sand  or  other  material  to  pressure,  so  that  the  box  shall  be  solidly  filled ; 
we  then,  by  means  of  a cover,  or  sometimes  by  pressure,  confine  the  sand  or  other 
material,  so  that  the  articles  shall  be  at  all  times  in  contact  with  and  pressed  upon  by 
the  sand  or  other  material  during  the  process  of  heating.  We  then  place  the  articles 
surrounded  with  and  sustained  by  sand  or  pulverized  soapstone  or  other  material  in 
an  oven  or  heater,  and  subject  the  same  to  a high  degree  of  artificial  heat,  moist  or 
dry  heat,  say  from  260  to  300°  Fah.,  for  a period  of  from  three  to  seven  hours,  and 
upon  taking  the  articles  out  of  the  sand  or  other  material,  the  articles  will  be  found 
to  be  vulcanized  in  the  same  form  in  which  they  were  when  put  into  the  sand  ; we 
are  thus  enabled  to  produce  economically  great  variety  of  objects.  Among  them, 
embossed  or  indented,  or  plain  sheets  or  plates,  or  masses  of  regular  or  irregular 
forms,  convex  or  concave,  such  as  pieces  of  furniture,  book  covers,  buttons,  toys  of 
various  kinds,  Ac.,  or  we  make  the  mould  of  plaster  of  Paris,  (best  calcined,)  or  other 
substance,  which,  when  dried,  will  be  porous  and  permit  the  escape  of  gases  evolved 
from  the  matter  under  treatment,  and  all  contained  air,  and  thereby  prevent  the  ex- 
pansion of  confined  air  and  other  gases  from  injuring  the  surface  of  the  moulded  sub- 
stance ; or  we  mould  the  article  in  a mould  which  is  to  produce  the  figure,  and  pack 
in  sand  or  pulverized  soapstone,  or  other  like  granular  or  pulverized  substanc^  to 
suppmrt  the  other  surface  or  surfaces  of  the  article  to  be  produced,  and  thus  keep  the 
face,  which  is  to  be  figured,  in  contact  with  the  partial  mould  of  metal  or  plaster,  or 
other  material,  and  thus  afford  a free  disdiarge  for  air  and  gases,  whilst  at  the  same 
time  the  moulds  are  greatly  cheapened.  The  moulds  or  outer  casing  may  be  made 
of  glass  instead  of  iron  or  other  metal,  but  we  prefer  the  first  mode  of  procedure,  as 
it  avoids  entirely  the  use  of  moulds  during  the  process  of  vulcanization.  The  sand, 
or  other  pulverized  or  granular  material,  having  the  effect  thoroughly  to  support  and 
retain  the  form  previously  given  to  the  article  by  moulding  or  modelling.  The  pre- 
pared caoutchouc,  gutta  percha,  Ac.,  if  it  is  to  be  imbedded  in  moistened  plaster 
should  be  previously  varnished  ; and  to  keep  the  surface  of  such  articles  to  be  thus 
vulcanized  in  sand  smooth,  India  paper  should  be  interposed  between  such  surface 
and  the  sand.  ^ 

FIELD  FOR  MANUFACTORIES  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

There  is  such  a field  in  the  resources  already  developed  in  Australia  for  the  enter- 
prising manufacturers  in  this  country,  Uiat  we  cannot  but  advert  to  it  more  fully  ; at 
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which  they  may  not  only  realize  a handsome  remuneration  for  their  skill  and  experience 
but,  with  the  necessary  means  and  appliances  of  capital  and  labor,  are  certain  of 
amassing  fortunes  in  a short  time.  As  we  have  already  mentioned,  there  is,  even  in 
the  present  early  stage  of  colonial  progress,  a visible  step  in  this  direction.  Such  ar- 
ticles as  leather,  soap,  tweed  cloths,  (fee.,  are  rapidly  disappearing  from  the  import  list 
of  the  colony  ; and  the  numerous  extensive  manufactories  of  these  articles  of  general 
consumption  liave  amply  rewarded  their  enterprising  projectors.  The  transparent  fact 
that  the  tweed  cloth  manufacturers  save  the  freight  of  the  raw  material  to  England 
and  that  of  the  manufactured  article  back  to  the  seat  of  its  production,  is  enough,  we 
should  say,  to  encourage  the  most  cautious  man  in  Yorkshire  to  establish  broad-cloth 
looms  in  Australia,  seeing  that  the  coat  worn,  of  this  fabric,  by  the  colonists,  baa  cir- 
cumnavigated the  globe,  between  the  sheep’s  back  and  his  own.  Surely  there  is  some 
good  profit  to  be  made,  notwithstanding  tlie  higher  price  of  labor  in  the  colony,  by  sa- 
ving the  intermediate  expense  of  transit,  where  the  wool  travels  1 6,000  miles  in  its 
raw  state  to  be  manufactured.  Those  interested  will  find  that  this  is  only  one  of  the 
many  products  in  Australia,  which  could  be  turned  to  equally  profiUble  account  by 
the  enterprising  manufacturer.  It  seems  surprising,  even  as  it  is,  that  writing  and 
printing  papers  should  be  imported,  when  such  abundant  materials  for  their  manufac- 
ture have  been  running  to  waste,  among  the  calico-clothed  population  of  these  colonies ; 
or  that  a wine  glass  or  tumbler  should  be  imported,  when  such  a pure  element  for  the 
composition  of  crystal  is  to  be  found  in  the  snow-white  sands  of  Sydney  and  Newcas- 
tle. 

Although  much  has  been  done,  considering  the  age  of  these  colonies,  there  is 
ample  scope  fur  capital  and  lalK)r  in  this  important  field. — Australia  Visited  and  Rs- 
visited. 


EJrC0URAGE31EKT  TO  IRISH  INDUSTRY. 

The  Belfast  Mercantile  Journal  publishes  some  interesting  details  concerning  the 
operation  of  the  Parent  Board  of  Irish  Manufacture  and  Industry.  It  seems  that, 
through  Uicir  industrial  schools,  thousands  of  young  girls  who  never  before  earned 
sixpence,  have  been  so  far  instructed  by  the  agency  of  (his  board  as  to  be  enabled  to 
earn  their  own  bread  for  the  remainder  of  their  lives.  The  society  has  introduced  in- 
dustrial training  and  manufactures  into  the  workhouses,  many  of  which  have  become 
almost  self  supporting;  and  it  aims  at  turning  these  institutions  into  schools  of  manu- 
facture, in  which  the  ignorant  and  unfortunate  may  be  trained  to  various  branches  of 
industry.  Many  of  the  instructed  have  already  been  taken  out,  and  are  now  inde- 
pendent usefid  members  of  society,  while  in  some  unions  the  demand  for  iiiftructed 
iiaiids  exceeds  the  supply. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  INSTRUMENTS  IN  SPAIN. 

PSaLOSOPHIOAL,  MUSICAL,  AND  SURGICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 

The  manufacture  of  musical  and  surgical  instruments,  though  representeil  in  the 
Spanish  section  by  a small  number  of  articles,  are  not  neglected  in  that  country.  On 
the  contrary,  Madrid,  Barcelona,  and  other  places,  have  already  several  factories  for 
the  manufacture  of  these  articles ; and  in  ^e  last  exhibition  held  in  the  former  town, 
in  November,  1860,  there  were  some  telegraphic  apparatus,  clocks  for  churches, 
more  thau  twenty  pianofortes,  and  a large  number  of  wind  inatrumeuts  of  wood  and 
metal 


MANUFACTURE  OF  GLASS  IN  SPAIN. 

Many  of  the  provinces  of  Spain,  particularly  those  of  the  north,  possess  manufac- 
tories  of  glass  that  partly  supply  their  own  wants.  Some  of  these  establishments 
produce  very  remarkable  articles,  not  only  for  their  good  quality,  but  principally  for 
their  cheapness.  Corunna,  for  its  bottles  and  casting-glass;  Oijon,  (Oviedo,)  for 
its  shades ; La  Luisiana,  (in  the  neighborhood  of  Reinosa,  (Santander,)  for  plate- 

glass  ; Uecuenco,  Cadalf o,  (Madrid,)  for  all  kinds  of  articles  of  common  use ; Sev- 
le,  and  many  other  places,  by  different  circumstances,  enjoy  in  the  country  some 
reputation. 
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STATISTICS  OF  AGRICULTURE,  &c. 


EXPORTS  OF  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTIONS  FROM  OHIO  IN  1852. 

We  have  taken  pains,  in  the  following  article,  to  do  what  we  believe  has  never  be* 
lore  been  done — to  ascertain  the  exports  of  agricultural  productions  from  Ohio  for 
one  year.  We  do  this  partly  for  the  intrinsic  value  of  sucn  ioformation;  but  partly 
also  fur  its  intimate  connection  with  railroad  traffic.  By  far  the  largest  part  of  rail- 
way profits  must  be  made  up  of  the  domestic  produce  of  the  country.  Whether, 
iberefure,  the  produce  be  in  amount  great  or  small,  is  a material  question  to  railway 
interests.  Ohio  has  the  largest  amount  of  railroads  constructing ; but,  on  the  other 
hand,  she  has  the  largest  amount  of  surplus  produce  to  carry  off.  No  other  State  in 
the  Union  compares  with  her  in  this  resect.  The  following  tables  will  amply  illus- 
trate this  fact  Take  the  following  general  fact  in  advance  : — In  the  year  1851  the 
wheat  crop  (which  was  carried  off  in  1852)  was,  in  round  numbers,  thirty  five  millions 
of  bushels.  This  was  about  one-fourth  the  entire  amount  raised  in  the  Union.  The 
State  contains  two  millions  of  people,  and  the  consumption  of  breadstuffs  was,  there- 
fore, twelve  millions  of  bushels;  and  the  surplus,  twenty-three  millions.  Now  we 
find,  by  the  actual  exports,  that  the  foliowmg  was  the  result  of  the  year’s  opera- 


tions : — 

Wheat  crop  of  1851  85,000,000 

Actual  exports  to  let  Oct,  1852  19,600,000 

Actual  consumption 12,000,000 

Remaining  on  hand B,400,C00 


About  10  per  cent  of  the  wheat  crop  of  1851  remained  over  to  the  next  year.  At 
Toledo  there  is  a considerable  amount  of  wheat  and  flour,  arrived  from  Michigan  and 
Indiana  by  the  public  improvements  centering  there.  If  we  allow  1,600, 000 l)ushel8 
for  this,  then  the  actual  exports  of  Ohio  wheat,  of  the  crop  of  1851,  was  eighteen  mil- 
lions of  bushels.  Now,  it  appears  by  the  Treasury  Report  on  Commerce,  that  the 
entire  exports  of  wheat  ana  flour  from  the  United  States  to  foreign  ports  was  much 
less  than  the  exports  of  those  articles  from  the  State  of  Ohio ! In  other  words,  Ohio 
alone  supplies  all  the  breadetuffs  exported  from  the  United  States,  and  a portion  of 
that  consumed  North  and  South  besides.  Nor  is  this  all  Ohio  exports  more  agri- 
cultural products,  and  manufactures  from  agricultural  products,  than  is  exported  from 
the  whole  United  States,  with  the  exception  only  of  cotton  and  tobacco  I 

It  comes  to  this,  then,  that  though  other  Western  States  send  much  produce  to  the 
Atlantic,  yet,  if  the  exports  of  Ohio  were  taken  out,  or  destroyed,  there  would  not  be 
one  bushel  of  breadstufs  or  pound  of  meats  to  send  abroad.  This,  then,  settles  one 
point,  that  Ohio  stands  alone  in  regard  to  the  Union,  as  the  ^eat  producer  of  sur- 
pluses for  forei^  markets.  The  details  of  this  general  fact  will  be  found  in  the  tables 
oelow.  In  addition  to  the  Reports  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works,  we  are  indebted  to 
the  Sandusky  Register^  the  Cincinnati  Price  Current,  the  collectors  of  Harmar  and 
Portsmouth,  the  Toledo  Blade,  and  private  authorities.  The  general  result  will  be 
found  nearer  the  exact  truth  than  is  usually  found  in  such  tables : — 


Flour 

ODfClNNATI. 

bbls. 

408,211 

Flour 

SANDUSKY. 

bbls. 

810,483 

Com 

51,231 

Com 

266,569 

Cheese  . . . . 

150,689 

Wheat 

2,485,412 

Potatoes  - - 

bbls. 

23,844 

83,321 

Oats . . , . . T . 

81,048 

Seeds 

Clover  seed . . . 



18;i91 

Oats 

2,718 

Timothy  seed. 

' 16,209 

Tobacco  . . . 

hhds. 

15,200 

Flax  seed 

15,820 

Batter  .... 

lbs. 

1,689,000 

Butter 

lbs. 

600,000 

Beef 

88,026  j 

Beef 

bbls. 

880 

Tallow  . . . . 

lbs. 

200,000 

Hogs 

Pork 

number 

90,477 

Pork 

189,468  1 

bbls. 

10,569 

8,290 

Pork 

8,912,9481 

Lard  oil 

Lard 

bb&. 

855,145 

Lard 

12,022 

Lard  oil. . . 

241,830 

Tobacco  ..... 

8,200 

Whisky . . . 

276,124 

Whisky  ....... 

12.240 

Wool. 

688,788 

Wool 

2,028,786 
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HUBON,  TEBMlLLIOir,  FREXONT,  AND  OUNTON. 


Flour .bbls.  9,301 

Wheat. bushels  591,156 

Com 185,001 

Oats 69.982 

Beef bbla  866 

Pork 904 

Lard ...kegs  625 

Whisky .bbls.  95 

TOLEDa 

Flour bbls.  416,817 

Wheat bushels  2,8 1 2,21 6 

Cora 4,107,889 

Flax  seed bbls.  6,077 

Pork 61,177 

Xtard.... .kegs  134,155 

Cattle «...  number  2,7  9 1 

Beef ibbls.  28,198 

Tallow 2,807 

Tobacco hhds.  8,458 

Whisky bbls.  63,704 

Hogs * 41,295 

Wool lbs.  748,600 

OLETBLAND. 

Flour  «...  .bbls.  760,000 

Wheat bushels  3,500,000 

Corn 967,320 

Seeds 3,000 

Tobacco hhds.  100 

Pork bbls.  19,665 

Lard kegs  24,132 

Bacoo lbs.  1,500,000 

Beef bbls.  20,000 

Cattle number  5.000 

Hogs 50,000 

Butter : .lbs.  1,500,000 

Cheese 1,000,000 

Whisky. bbls.  50,000 

Wool lbs.  2,200,000 

PORTSMOUTH. 

Flour bbla  44,620 

\^eat bushels  46,338 


Corn. 860,446 

Oats 45 

Pork.; bbls.  11,819 

Lard kegs  48,514 

Whisky bbls.  8,612 

Clover  seed .bushels  2,806 

Flax  seed 330 

Bacoo,  in  bulk lbs.  6,006,600 

Tallow 28,301 

Candles 16,674 

Cheese 69,395 

Wool 88,428 

HARMAB. 

Flour bbls.  72.175 

Wheat bushels  7,1 1 5 

Whisky bbls.  815 

Corn  bushels  45,952 

OaU 26,851 

Pork bbls.  289 

Lard lbs.  155,216 

Tallow 290,160 

Beef bbls.  19 

Wool lbs.  210,812 

Bacon,  in  bulk  812,120 

OALLIPOUS. 

Flour bbls.  10,000 

Beans 5,000 

FOMEROT. 

Flour bbls.  5,000 

EASTERN  COUNTIES. 

Tobacco hhds.  5,000 

Flour  .bbls.  20,000 

BEEF  CATTLE  DRIVEN. 

Pickaway  county 7,000  bead. 

Ross  county 7,000  ** 

Crawford,  Marion,  Pike,  Hu- 
ron, and  other  counties.. . 46,000  ** 

Total 60, IKK) 


The  above  comprises  very  nearly  the  total  exports  of  agricnltural  products  from 
Ohio,  but  is  exclusive  of  manufactures  and  of  mineral  productions,  which  are  also  in 
largo  amounts.  It  will  be  observed,  that  we  have  reduced  variable  measures 
quantities  of  the  same  article  to  a common  standard,  for  convenience  sake. 


GRAND  AGGREGATE. 

Lard  oil 

28,126 

Flour . . . 

bbls. 

2,056,607 

Tallow 

521,268 

Wheat. . 

9,392,286 

Tobacco 

26,958 

Corn  . . , 

6,193,127 

Seeds 

86,411 

Beef  ... 

bbia 

82,429 

Butter 

lbs. 

8,254,820 

Cattle . . 

67,791 

Cheese 

8,569,355 

Pork. . . . 

bbls. 

238,871 

Whisky 

401,660 

Lard. . . . 

576,493 

Wool 

lbs. 

6,914,908 

Hogs. . . 

181,772 

Beans  

bbls. 

5,000 

The  above  table  does  not  include  oats,  potatoes,  and  other  smidl  articles ; nor  does 
it  include  articles  manufactured  from  Uie  products  of  agricultiire  or  the  fbrat— such 
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as  soap,  candles,  potash,  backets,  farnitiire,  iec.  These,  in  the  aggregate,  make  ser* 
eral  millions  in  value.  Reducing  the  above  to  values,  estimated  at  a medium  price 
between  the  producer  and  the  buyer,  the  result  is : — 

Flour  and  wheat $16,788,216 

Com 8,100,000 

Beef  and  cattle 2,894,750 

Pork,  lard,  lard  oil,  and  hogs 7,994,290 

Whisky 2,850,000 

Wool 2,100,000 

Tobacco 1,617,480 

Butter,  cheese,  and  tallow 750,000 

Seeds 172,000 

Miscellaneous 500,000 

Manufactured  articles  from  products  of  agriculture 8,000,000 


Aggregate  value $40,216,786 


The  correction  of  errors,  if  any.  In  the  above  table,  would,  we  believe,  increase  the 
amount.  This  export  is  a surplus  above  the  wants  of  the  State,  and  therefore,  in  re- 
gard to  the  State,  a clear  pront.  If  we  suppose  the  landed  property  of  Ohio  to  be 
worth  five  hundred  millions,  (near,  we  think,  the  truth,)  the  net  profit  made  upon  it 
in  1852,  was  eight  per  cent. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  farmer  receives  the  support  of  his  fiunily,  rents,  <kc.,  so  that, 
in  fiict,  the  actual  returns  of  money  invested  in  good  farming  land  in  Ohio,  is  consid- 
erably more  than  eight  per  cent. 

Another  fact,  whi&  will  probablv  surprise  most  persons,  is  that  the  exports  of  agri- 
cultural produce  from  Ohio  exceea  that  from  the  entire  Union,  except  that  of  cotton 
and  tobacco. 

The  following  is  the  statement  of  agricultural  exports  from  the  United  States,  for 
the  year  ending  June  80, 1852 


Products  of  animals $7,899,655 

Vegetable  food 16,877,844 

Manufactures  of  soap,  candles,  leather,  boots,  shoes,  and  furniture.. . 1,734,821 


Total $26,012,320 


The  exports  (as  above)  from  Ohio  exceed  those  of  the  whole  Union  to  foreign  conn- 
tries  (of  these  articles)  fully  6 per  cent. 

The  forty  millions  of  dollars  received  in  1852  by  Ohio  for  her  products,  is  almost 
entirely  added  to  her  capital,  and  will  represent  the  year’s  increase  in  the  actual 
vdue  of  property.  Such  a State,  while  such  a state  of  things  continues,  is  in  the 
highest  condition  of  commercial  prosperity.* 


TAG  CULTURE  OF  TOBACCO  TN  ALGERIA. 

The  culture  of  tobacco  has  been  successfully  introduced  into  the  French  colony  of 
Algeria.  Two  crops  a ^ear  are  raised,  at  no  distant  intervals  of  time  between  them ; 
the  second,  however,  being  generally  inferior  to  the  first,  in  consequence  of  the  prema- 
ture rains  of  autumn.  That  season  lost  year  was  remarkably  fine,  however,  and  the 
second  tobacco  crop  was  of  a superior  quality,  and  in  abundance.  The  amount  pur- 
chased, according  to  custom,  by  the  French  government,  and  that  set  aside  for  local 
consumption  and  for  exportation,  give  the  total  amount  of  tobacco  produced  in  the 
colony,  in  1852,  as  1,400,000  kilogrammes.  Ot  this  quantity  700,000  kilogrammes 
will  be  used  by  government,  taking  the  place  of  the  same  amount  previously  pur- 
chased in  Hungary  and  America. 

The  present  state  of  the  crop,  as  indicating  what  it  will  be  thb  year,  promises  a 
large  increase  on  that  of  last  year.  The  government,  it  is  expected,  will  purchase 
1,500,000  kilogrammes. 


* We  are  indebted  for  these  statements  to  the  Railroad  Record^  published  at  Cincinnati,  one  of 
the  ablest  and  most  valuable  publications  of  Its  class  in  the  United  States. 

VOL.  XXIX. — NO.  IV.  33 
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Oar  morning  was,  as  nsnal  on  our  first  arrival,  taken  up  by  visits ; in  the  afternoon 
we  drove  in  Sir  E.  Same’s  sociable  through  the  far-famed  cinnamon  gardens,  which 
covered  upward  of  17,000  acres  of  land  on  the  coast,  the  largest  of  which  are  neitf 
Colombo.  The  plant  thrives  best  in  a poor,  sandy  soil,  in  a damp  atmosphere ; it 
grows  wild  in  the  woods  to  the  size  of  a large  apple  tree,  but  when  cultivatea  is  never 
allowed  to  grow  more  than  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  hight,  each  plant  standing  separate. 
The  leaf  is  sometimes  like  that  of  the  laurel  in  shape,  but  of  a lighter  color;  when  it 
first  shoots  out  it  is  red,  and  changes  gradually  to  green.  It  is  now  out  of  blossom ; 
but  I am  told  the  fiower  is  white,  and  appears  when  in  full  blossom  to  cover  the  gar- 
den. After  hearing  so  much  of  the  spicy  gales  from  this  island,  I was  much  disap- 
pointed at  not  being  able  to  discover  any  scent,  at  least  from  the  plants,  in  passir^ 
through  the  garden ; there  is  a very  fragrant  smelling  flower  growing  under  them, 
which  at  first  led  us  into  the  belief  that  we  smelt  the  cinnamon,  but  we  were  soon  un- 
deceived. On  pulling  off  a leaf  or  twig,  you  perceived  the  spicy  odor  very  strongly, 
but  I was  Burorised  to  hear  that  the  £>wer  had  little  or  none.  As  cinnamon  forma 
the  onlv  considerable  export  of  Ceylon,  it  is  of  course  preserved  with  care.  By  the  old 
Dutch  law,  the  penalty  for  cutting  a branch  was  no  less  than  the  loss  of  a hand ; at 
present,  a fine  c^iates  the  offense.  The  neighborhood  of  Colombo  is  particularly  fa- 
vorable to  its  growth,  being  well  sheltered,  with  a high,  equable  temperature ; and  aM 
showers  fall  frequently,  though  a whole  day’s  heavy  rain  is  imcommoo,  the  ground  is 
never  parched. 


AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTIONS  IN  HROINIA. 


or  PRODUCTION  IN  CORN,  WHEAT,  AND  TOBACCO,  AND  AREA  OF  ACRES  IN  EIOBT  COUNTIES 
OF  EAST  TENNESSEE,  TRIBUTART  TO  THE  VIRGINIA  AND  TENNESSEE  RAILROAD. 


Counties. 

Whites. 

Blacks. 

Total 

Population. 

Bushels  of 
Corn. 

Bushels  of 
Wheat. 

Pounds 

Tobacco. 

Area  In 
Acrea 

Carter 

6,943 

863 

6,296 

178,641 

19,807 

2,718 

160,000 

Cock 

7,681 

719 

8,300 

644,616 

15,168 

• • • • 

160,000 

Granger. ... 

11,386 

1,086 

12,370 

488,968 

29,462 

16,196 

199,680 

Green 

16,781 

1,098 

17,824 

784,881 

99,970 

2,071 

827,680 

Hawkins... . 

11,680 

1,690 

18,870 

660,186 

48,881 

8,021 

4,746 

286.720 

Jefferson.. . 

11,676 

1,628 

18,204 

669,187 

40,446 

166,240 

Johnson  . . . 

8,499 

16,660 

206 

8,706 

87,801 

6,925 

1,801 

168,200 

Knox 

8,198 

8,766 

861,708 

89,611 

20,231 

817,440 

Totals... 

84,401 

8,917 

93,824 

4,165,288 

294,240 

49,788 

2,060,960 

FLORIDA  PAINT  ROOT. 

This  root  grows  in  great  abundance  in  the  flat  woods,  near  the  streams,  and  in  (he 
savannahs  of  the  counties  of  Levy,  Marion,  and  South  Florida.  It  has  a top  similar 
to  ^e  flag,  and  a root  about  the  size  of  a man’s  thumb,  of  various  lengths,  running 
horizoDtal,  not  far  below  the  surface.  It  is  very  juicy,  and  of  a deep  red  color.  Hogs 
are  exceedingly  fond  of  it,  and  fatten  on  it  rapidly,  if  they  are  black,  or  have  bla^ 
hoofs.  It  is  said  by  the  old  settlers  that  bogs  with  white  hoofe  seem  to  founder,  and 
their  hoof  comes  of^  which  causes  them  to  perish,  unless  fed  well  till  they  recover. 
Even  when  the  animal  has  only  one  white  hoof,  and  the  others  black,  the  white  hoof 
comes  off  The  root  colors  the  flesh,  bones,  and  marrow  of  hogs  that  feed  upon  it» 
and  the  urine  becomes  of  the  color  of  blood.  There  is  no  doubt  this  root  may  be 
substituted  for  madder,  and  become  a' source  of  no  inconsiderable  traffic  to  the  people 
of  Florida.  Like  the  arrow  root  or  compta — it  grows  spontaneonsly  in  great  abun- 
dance, and  may  be  cultivated,  if  thought  advantageous. — Ocala  {Fla.)  Mirror. 


THE  COTTON  PLANT. 

Professor  Schouw  traces  the  history  of  the  diffusion  of  the  cotton  plant  and  cotton 
with  a tolerable  degree  of  probability  to  periods  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  when  it 
was  confined  to  India.  Herodotus,  who  lived  in  the  fifth  century  before  Christ,  relates 
that  the  Indians  made  their  clothes  of  a wool  grown  on  a plant 
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MERCANTILE  MISCELLANIES. 


«THE  MERCHANT  PRINCE.’’ 

We  like  poetry,  although  we  deal  largely  ia  statistice.  We  can’t  say,  howeyer, 
that  the  following  lines  are  exactly  poetical,  although  versified  after  the  manner  in 
which  true  poets  have  written.  Perhaps  there  is  too  much  truth  in  the  topic  to  ad- 
mit of  poetical  license.  We  don’t  mean  to  say  that  poetry  is  a lie ; for  it  not  unfire- 
quently  conveys  to  the  mind  the  highest  truths,  and  b an  inspiration  from  the  " Good, 
the  Beautiful,  and  the  True.”  But,  for  the  lines  fn>m  “ Punchy  touching  the  " Mer- 
chant Prince,”  not  of  America,  but  England : — 


**TBB  MERCHANT  PRINCE.” 


The  Merchant  Prince  of  England, 
What  a glorious  name  he  hears! 
No  minstrel  tongue  has  ever  sung 
The  deeds  tlie  hero  dares. 

Enlist  that  soldier  in  your  cauae, 

No  dangers  bar  his  way, 

Bat  gailantly  he  draws  his— 

If  the  cause  will  onljf  pay. 

Where  Freedom  waves  her  banners, 
He  stands,  her  champion  bold. 
The  noble  F^nglish  Merchant  Prince 
For  her  unlocks  his  gold ; 

For  her  the  Prince’s  pulse 
With  generous  ardor  thrills. 

If  only  sure  that  Freedom 
IViU  duly  lasU  her  bills. 

When  scarce  the  gory  bavonet 
Upholds  the  Despot’s  throne. 

The  Merchant  Prince,  all  chivalry, 
Springs  forwanl  with  a loan ; 

And  vain  a nation’s  cry  to  scare 
That  dauntless  friend-ln-need, 
Provided  only  that  the  loan 
is  safely  guarantied. 


See,  where  a sovereign’s  crown  rewards 
A venturous  Parvenu, 

Crouches  the  Merchant  Prince  to  kias 
His  royal  brother’s  shoe. 

For  trampled  law,  for  broken  vow, 

No  dolt  his  Princesbip  cares, 

If  that  salote  can  raise,  an  eighth. 

Hie  gain  on  railway  ekaree. 

Yon,  Christian  of  the  slop-shopi. 

And  you,  usurious  Jew, 

Assert  your  royal  blood,  for  both 
Are  Merchant  Princes,  too. 

One  common  creed  unites  you, 

Devout  professor  of  ii, 

**  There’s  but  one  Allah— Mammon, 

And  cent  per  csuCe  hie  preft,^ 

What ! blame  some  petty  huckster 
That  his  vote  is  bought  and  sold : 
What  I chide  some  wretched  Juryman 
That  be  blinked  at  guilt,  for  gold : 
What ! whip  some  crouching  mendicant. 
Who  fawned  that  he  might  eat— 

With  the  Merchant  Prince  of  Engiaod 
At  the  Third  Napoleon’s  feet  ? 


HOW  TO  PROSPER  IN  BUSINESS. 

In  the  first  place,  make  up  your  mind  to  accomplish  whatever  you  undertake.  Do* 
cide  upon  some  particular  employment,  and  persevere  in  it.  All  difficulties  are  over- 
come by  diligence  and  assiduity. 

Be  not  afraid  to  work  with  your  own  hands,  and  diligently  too.  **  A cat  in  gloves 
catches  no  mice.”  He  who  remains  in  the  mill  grinds,  not  he  who  goes  and  comes.” 

Attend  to  your  business ; never  trust  to  another.  **  A pot  that  belongs  to  many,  is 
ill  stirred  and  worse  boiled.” 

Be  frugal.  **  That  which  will  not  make  a pot,  will  make  a potlid.”  " Save  the 
pence,  and  the  pounds  will  take  care  of  themselves.” 

Be  abstemious.  Who  dainties  love  shall  beggars  prove.” 

Rise  early.  ’’The  sleeping  fox  catches  no  poultry.”  ’’Plough  deep  while  slug- 
gards sleep,  and  you  will  have  com  to  sell  and  Keep.” 

Treat  every  one  with  respect  and  civility.  ” Everything  is  gained  and  nothing  lost 
by  courtesy.”  “ Good  manners  insure  success.” 

Never  anticipate  wealth  from  any  other  source  than  labor ; especially  never  place 
dependence  upon  becoming  the  possessor  of  an  inheritance.  ” He  who  waits  for  dead 
men’s  shoe^  may  have  to  go  for  a long  time  barefoot”  ” He  who  runs  after  a shadow 
has  a wearisome  race.” 

Above  all  things,  never  despair.  ” God  is  where  he  was.”  *’  He  helps  those  who 
trust  in  him,”  or,  as  Cromwell  would  say,  ” trust  in  God  and  keep  their  powder 
dry.” 
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THE  FRAUDS  OF  RETAIL  TRADE. 

The  Day  Book,  in  dAguerreotjpiDg,  in  a series  of  nombers,  New  York,  disconrses 
rather  savagely  of  the  retail  trade.  With  what  degree  of  truth  we  leave  our  readers, 
and  especially  tho«e  engaged  in  it,  to  decide. 

It  would  be  treating  our  subject  imperfectly  if  we  did  not  among  the  mercantile 
interests  class,  as  deserving  of  attention,  the  great  world  of  retail  trade.  And  here 
we  approach  a sphere  of  every  day  experience  in  whidi  our  readers  will  not  be 
oblig^  to  take  for  granted  any  part  of  what  we  say,  but  of  the  abeolute  truth  of 
which  they  themselves  are  abundantly  aware.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
frauds  of  retail  trade,  as  practiced  at  the  present  day,  exceed  in  meanness,  thorough- 
ness of  moral  depravity,  and  disregard  or  the  decencies  of  common  intercourse  W 
tween  mao  and  man,  anything  and  everything  that  has  gone  before.  The  exactions 
of  Robin  Hood  and  Masaniello  were  not  much  more  expensive  to  their  victims,  and  a 
thousand  times  more  honorable  to  themselves,  than  those  of  the  retail  traders  of  New 
York.  This  remark  is  general  and  sweeping,  and  applies  with  almost  equal  truth  to 
every  branch  of  trade  of  every  kind  of  commodi^  and  product  necessary  for  the 
dafly  wants  of  the  person  and  the  household.  We  fhlly  Mlieve  that,  let  a stranger 
take  a thousand  dollars  in  cash,  and  start  from  the  top  of  Broadway  or  any  other 
shopping  street,  calling  at  every  store,  and  purchasing  whatever  he  first  gets  hold  of 
at  the  jfrice  asked  for  it,  without  chaffering  or  beating  down,  be  would  not  hav^ 
when  bis  money  was  ex^usted,  property  to  the  abacdute  value  of  fifty  per  cent  of  his 
capital 

From  the  marble  dry  goods  palace,  thronged  with  the  princesses  of  our  Yankee 
aristocracy,  squandering  their  husband's  thousands  upon  unnecessary  and  worthless 
gewgaws,  to  the  Dutch  comer  grocery,  frequented  by  its  bumble  customers,  pur- 
chasing their  Saturday  night’s  dole  of  rancid  nutter,  doubtful  sausages,  and  burnt  pea- 
coffee,  the  principle  is  the  same.  In  the  dry  goods  trade,  flimsy  and  half  manufac- 
tured American  articles  are  passed  off,  and  politely  sworn  to  by  the  obliging  clerks, 
as  the  first  quality  and  most  e:q}ensive  foreign  importations;  while,  in  every  article 
and  commodity  that  will  bear  it,  adulteration  is  the  univer^  law.  Sanded  sugar, 
pea-coffee,  and  coro-meal  mustard  have  long  been  standing  jokes ; but  they  are  jokes 
of  a practical  nature,  for  which  the  hard-working  and  money-earning  consumers  pay 
millions  of  dollars  every  year.  A moment’s  common  sense  view  of  the  case  will  show 
that  this  must  be  so ; that  there  must  be  some  means  for  the  innumerable  class  of 
merchants,  or  those  who  sell  what  they  do  not  produce,  to  make  their  enormous  profits 
from.  This  could  not  be  otherwise.  In  the  present  condition  of  society,  the  mercan- 
tile class  who  do  not  literally  produce,  manage,  by  buying  the  products  of  other  men’s 
labors  and  selling  them  out  again,  to  make  five  times  as  much  money  as  the  producers 
themselves.  Who  are  they  mat  live  in  magnificent  houses,  and  drive  splendid  car- 
riages, and  give  their  costly  entertainments — who  control  public  opinion,  are  always 
found  at  the  head  of  public  movements — who  distribute  reputation  to  their  inferiors, 
and  guide  and  control  the  whole  action  of  public  affiurs  f ^ey  are  the  merchants 
and  traders — those  who  in  a natural  and  right-side-up  state  of  things  would  not  exist 
at  all.  In  a true  natural  organized  state  of  society  such  a class  as  merchants  and 
traders  could  find/no  field  for  the  exercise  of  their  functions.  The  idea  of  creating 
and  sustaining  a class  numbering  one-fiflh  of  the  entire  active  money  making  world 
and  ah^rbing  one-third  of  its  products  without  adding  to  it  an  ounce,  or  feather,  is 
monstrous.  It  is  practical  inndelity,  atheism,  devilism.  It  is  the  curse  of  society, 
the  curse  of  the  world,  the  disgrace  of  the  race,  the  enormous  ink-spot  on  the  history 
of  humanity,  that  benevolent  Time  is  hastening  to  wipe  out.  We  Wk  upon  a great 
city  like  this,  which,  despite  of  all  its  greatness,  fosters  and  gives  birth,  and  nourish- 
ment, and  support,  annuity  to  hundreds  of  broods  of  new  blood-suckers,  lawyers,  and 
doctors,  and  professional  gentlemen  of  all  sorts,  and  especially  of  mousing  and  cheat- 
ing tradesmen,  as  a great  moral  ulcer,  as  cities  liave  before  now  been  called — an  ulcer, 
too,  which  must  disappear  and  be  transmuted  into  clean  white  flesh,  before  the  moral 
leprosy  that  enscales  the  body  of  society  will  disappear. 

Nor  are  the  absolute  robberies  and  extortions  of  trade  its  worst  evils.  The  moral 
effect  of  its  practice  and  its  teachings — the  blight  it  shoots  from  infancy  over  the  ex- 
panding, enthusiastic  soul  of  youth — ^the  cold,  absorbing  lesson  it  instils,  drop  by  drop, 
mto  ^e  heart  of  noble,  sympathizing  nature  in  its  child  like  phases — the  practical 
teachings  of  shrewdness  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  which  cautious  fathers  and  cal- 
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cnlatiog  mothers  are  so  prompt  to  impart  to  their  ofi&pring — are  monstrous  enough  to 
convert  the  whole  human  race  into  devils : and  when  we  think  seriously  of  all  these 
things,  instead  of  wondering  that  mankind  are  so  bad,  we  wonder  that  any  of  them 
are  better,  and  that  all  are  not  worse. 

COMMERCIAL  GROWTH  OF  THE  PACinC  STATES. 

The  New  Orleans  Ficaywie  notices  the  wonderful  progress  of  Anglo-Saxon  devel- 
opment on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  and  expresses  a belief  that  the  time  when  the 
Pacific  States  and  their  interests  will  rival  those  of  their  Atlantic  sisters,  is  not  fiar 
remote.  Says  the  Picayune : — 

The  Commerce  that  must  soon  spring  up  between  our  own  ports  on  that  coast  and 
Australia  and  China,  admits  of  no  calculation.  The  vast  imp^tance  of  our  whaling 
fleet  in  those  seas,  now  the  sole  scene  of  the  whale  fishery,  is  well  known.  The  traffic 
between  San  Francisco  and  the  many  isles  that  dot  the  Pacific  and  Indian  oceans,  the 
Sandwich  and  Society  Islands,  the  Ladrones  and  Philippines,  Batavia,  and  many 
others,  already  form  an  important  item  in  its  commercial  statistics.  Under  the  stim- 
ulus of  our  enterprise  in  the  Pacific,  a new  life  has  been  infused  into  the  Commerce 
of  the  whole  western  coast  of  America.  From  some  returns  published  in  a late  San 
Francisco  paper,  we  make  up  the  following  table  of  the  Pacific  trade  which  already 
centers  at  that  p^t  From  the  1st  of  January  to  the  29th  of  May,  the  following  were 
the  ships  and  their  tonnage  arrived  there : — 


Mexican  ports 

Ships. 

. 24 

Tons. 

6,888 

Russian  Possessions 

Ships. 
. 8 

Tons. 

1,064 

Central  American  ports. 

. 16 

1,808 

Oceanica 

. 86 

6,660 

New  Qranadian  po^... . 

. 26 

26,890 

China 

. 81 

18,000 

Peruvian  ports 

9 

1,719 

Australia 

. 8 

1,069 

Chilliao  ports 

Vancouver’s  Island 

Total 

. 60 

21,799 

Domestic  Pacific  ports. . . 

. 44 

26,621 

6 

888 

. 266 

104,716 

Atlantic  ports 

. 282 

144,817 

When  we  reflect  that  this  is  the  trade  of  a State  not  yet  in  its  teens,  we  can  but 
be  surprised  at  the  rapidity  of  its  growth,  which  will  challeoge  all  history  without 
finding  its  equal. 

Alongside  of  this  ^eat  State  are  the  two  prosperous  Territories  of  Oregon  and 
Washington,  just  budding  into  life. 

The  Columbian^  published  at  Olympia,  Washington  Territory,  speaks  in  the  Ibllow- 
ing  terms  of  its  immediate  future  as  a State  of  the  American  Union: — 

Our  caloric,  electro-miCTetic,  and  steam  vessels,  navigating  Puget  Sound  and  the 
Columbia  River,  and  with  huge  flying  clipper  ships,  and  a thousand  of  the  small 
crafts  now  in  use,  conveying  our  immense  foreign  and  domestic  Commerce,  and  the 
five  hundred  whalers  of  the  North  Pacific,  will  arrive  and  depart  **  without  our  special 
wonder.”  We  shall  enjoy  direct  and  reliable  mail  facilities,  and  instantaneous  tele- 
graphic ^Communication  around  the  entire  globe.  Fortifications  and  an  arsenal,  a 
military  asylum  aud  marine  hospital,  a navy  yard  and  a dry  dock,  light-houses,  fog 
signals,  and  all  of  the  usual  provisions  made  by  government,  will  be  appropriately 
located  for  the  public  protection  and  welfare.  Apiculture,  milling,  manufacturing, 
and  all  the  various  branches  of  husbandly  and  the  mechanic  arts,  will  be  profitably 
enmloyed ; and  so  of  the  professions,  save  that  of  medicine. 

'niming  to  the  southward,  we  find  the  American  press  at  Panama  urging  in  strong 
terms  the  necessity  of  a line  of  American  steamers  along  the  western  coast  of  South 
America  from  Panama  to  Valparaiso.  The  whole  line  of  coast  between  the  two 
ports  is  daily  rising  in  commercial  importance  under  the  new  life  imparted  to  it  by 
Californian  demand  and  activity,  and  it  is  confidently  stated,  that  with  the  immense 
resources  of  industry  and  Commerce  now  lying  almost  dormant  in  those  countries, 
profitable  employment  would  be  given  to  the  line.  The  establishment  of  sucli  a line 
of  American  cxiats,  it  is  asserted,  would  awaken  energies  now  dormant,  develop  re- 
sources now  hidden,  and  cultivate  tastes  and  wants  now  but  little  known,  to  supply 
and  gratify  which  would  prove  a source  of  immense  wealth  to  our  enterprising  coun- 
trymen. 
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' Chilli,  that  for  many  reasons  claims  to  herself  the  title  of  the  England  of  South 
America,’’  has  found  a fruitful  field  in  her  trade  with  California,  and  already  places 
her  second  in  the  list  of  her  customers.  During  the  year  1852,  England  took  of  Chil- 
lian  products  yalues  to  the  amount  of  a little  over  two  and  a half  millions  of  dollars, 
being  mostly  ores  and  metals  mined  by  English  skill  and  capital ; while  California 
took  something  oyer  one  and  a half  million  of  dollars,  nearly  all  in  cereal  products 
that  had  etnployed  thousands  of  Cbillian  laborers  in  their  culture.  The  comparatiye 
yalue  to  Chilli  of  the  two  customers  is  eyident  at  a glance. 

BlVGLISfl  BOOKS  ABD  BOOKSELLERS. 

The  WeBtminsier  Review  for  April  contains  an  article  on  “ English  Books  and  Book- 
sellers,” from  which  much  yaluable  information  may  be  deriyed,  not  only  respecting 
the  tr^e  in  Great  Britain,  but  in  regard  to  the  intentions  of  publishers  there,  in  case 
America  should  pass  an  intemation^  copyright. 

It  seems  that  the  taxation  on  books,  in  England,  is  as  heavy  as  the  onerous  stamp 
duty  on  newspapers.  In  the  first  place,  the  paper  on  which  they  are  printed  pays  a 
duty  to  the  goyemment  of  one-ana-a-half  pence  per  pound,  which  amounts  to  one-fifth 
of  the  price  on  most  papers  used  for  printing,  the  tax  weighing  heaviest  on  the  lower 
priced,  or  those  intended  for  cheap  books  for  the  people.  The  e&ct  of  this  tax  is  to 
prevent  manufacturers  of  moderate  capital  from  making  paper,  for  the  duty  has  to 
ne  paid  in  cash,  while  the  returns  are  never  at  less  than  six  months,  and  often  at  a 
longer  period,  the  paper  being  usually  sold  on  time.  This  gives  a virtual  monopoly 
to  a few  wealthy  manufacturers.  It  is  estimated  that  the  total  result  of  the  tax,  di- 
rectly and  indirectly,  is  an  increase  of  8 per  cent  on  a book  sold  for  two  shillings  and 
sixpence.  The  “ Miscellany  of  Tracts,”  a useful  serial  published  by  the  Messrs.  Cham- 
bers, was  abandoned  when  it  had  a circulation  of  eighty  thousand  copies,  in  conse* 
cjuence  of  the  paper  duty  consuming  what  ought  to  have  been  the  profits.  At  the 
time  the  work  was  stopp^  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  paper  duty  had  been  paid  on 
it 

With  such  ft  drawback  on  the  publication  of  cheap  books,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  the  English  are  not  a reading  people,  at  least  as  compared  with  the  Americans. 
But  there  is  another  serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  cheap  books  in  England.  The  book- 
sellers there,  instead  of  sending  their  books  out  on  commission,  as  is  the  practice  here, 
have  no  method  of  making  known  a new  work  except  by  advertising,  the  result  of 
which  is  that  the  advertising  of  a book  averages  not  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  entire 
cost.  The  sums  paid  for  advertising  by  some  of  the  leading  booksellers  in  London, 
appear  almost  incredible.  The  Weitminiter  states  that  Messrs.  Colburn  A Buaby, 
during  the  years  they  were  in  partnership,  expended  nearly  fifty  thousand  dollars  an- 
nually in  this  way.  The  cost  of  advertising  weighs  heaviest  on  low  priced  books,  the 
amount  disbursed  being  the  same  generally,  book  for  book,  whether  the  price  is  two 
shillings  or  one  guinea.  As  the  government  has  a duty  on  advertisements,  this  item 
of  expenditure  is  even  higher  than  it  would  otherwise  be.  It  has  been  calculated 
that  the  direct  and  indirect  effect  of  this  tax,  in  raising  the  total  average  coet  of  ad- 
vertisements, is,  at  the  very  least,  fifty  per  cent.  Truly  our  British  bre&ren  have  to 
pay  at  a round  rate  for  the  privilege  of  reading. 

And  yet,  notwithstanding  these  drawl^cks,  a really  well-printed  bo(^  can  be  pub- 
lished in  London  cheaper  than  here.  So  fully  satisfied  are  the  English  booksellers  of 
this  fact,  that  they  propose,  if  ever  an  international  copyright  should  be  passed,  to 
supply  the  American  market  with  the  London  editions  of  all  British  works,  by  under- 
seuing  the  re-prints.  The  enormous  capitals  embarked  in  the  publishing  houses  abroad 
will  easily  account  for  this  ability  to  print  books  there  cheaper  than  here.  After  pay- 
ing the  government  duty  on  the  paper,  the  London  bookseller  could  yet  turn  out  his 
volume  at  a lower  price  than  his  American  rival,  who  has  no  duty  to  pay.  The  cost 
of  composition  would  also  be  saved  to  the  English  bookseller,  in  issuing  an  edition  to 
compete  with  an  American  re-print.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  an  international 
copyright,  of  which  we  hear  so  much  at  present,  would  b«  a sad  blow  to  the  Amer- 
ican trade,  for  it  would  virtually  prevent  them  re-printing  English  books,  even  if  they 
bought  the  privilege  from  the  author.  American  publishers  would  socm  find  them- 
selves confined  to  the  issuing  of  original  American  works.  This  would  take  large 
sums  of  money  annually  out  of  the  country,  and  would  cripple  printing,  paper-making 
and  many  other  branches  of  manufacture  now  pursued  to  advantage  in  the  United 
SUtea. 
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LECTUBE  FOR  MISER  MERCHANTS. 

Tlie  LouitvUU  Joumalf  in  notteing  the  death  of  the  late  Robert  G.  Shaw,  an  emi- 
nent and  most  successful  merchant  of  Boston,  and  commending  the  broad  benevolence 
of  his  character  and  conduct  to  the  consideration  and  imitation  of  all  men  of  wealth, 
makes  the  following  remarks  on  the  folly  of  hoarding  up  the  means  of  such  vast  use- 
fulness:— 

A man  that  hoards  up  his  money,  or  uses  it  to  make  a vain  display  of  wealth,  such 
as  his  neighbors  are  not  able  to  make,  may  be  courted  b}r  toadies,  or  admired  by  the 
silly,  but  cannot  be  esteemed  by  those  whose  judgment  is  sound.  Such  a man  has 
the  means  of  doing  extensive  good,  and  he  fails  to  do  it.  He  neglects  *hi8  essential 
duties,  and,  like  all  others  who  fail  in  the  performance  of  duty,  he  Wx>mes  sinful,  and 
his  sinfulness  must  be  expiated. 

About  the  most  pitiaole  and  despicable  wretch  is  he  who  labors  to  accumulate 
money  for  the  mere  sake  of  money,  and  who  clings  to  it  with  unrelenting  tenacity, 
until  disease  comes  upon  him,  and  death  becomes  a very  certain  result.  Such  a per- 
son, who  has  not  the  heart,  although  he  has  the  means  to  be  generous,  is  really  very 
poor.  He  cannot  spend  money  though  he  has  it  in  abundance.  He  does  not  use  it, 
and  by  his  possessing  it  without  making  use  of  it,  his  moral  feelings  become  corrupt, 
and  his  nobler  and  finer  sensibilities  are  withered  up.  He  is  a wreck  in  heart 
mind,  with  nothing  but  money  on  which  to  repose.  He  may  be  met  with  smiles,  it  is 
true ; for,  unfortunately,  persons  are  to  be  found  of  such  mean  nature  as  to  throw 
themselves  at  the  feet  of  wealth ; but  the  homage  of  such  people  is  insulting,  for  it 
is  directed  to  the  idol's  externals,  and  does  not  imply  the  existence  of  the  quality  Uiat 
is  not  thoroughly  contemptible.  The  worshippers  of  Mammon  are  afflicted  with  that 
poverty  of  spirit  which  a wise  man  would  not  have  for  the  wealth  of  Creesus,  and  in 
comparison  to  which,  poverty  of  pocket  is  a positive  blessing.  The  victim  of  avarice 
would  probably  be  tlie  meanest  worm  that  crawls  along  the  pale  of  life,  were  it  not 
for  the  fact  that  he  has  idolaters,  who  are,  if  possible,  still  more  degraded  than  him- 
self: 

A man  who  is  making  money  ought  to  be  most  especially  careful  to  guard  against 
that  incalculable  curse,  the  intense  love  of  money.  If  he  at  any  time  feels  the  hide- 
ous worm  of  avarice  goawitig  at  his  heart-strings,  let  him  turn  short  about,  and  direct 
all  bis  energies  towards  the  extirpation  of  the  fatal  moral  disease  which  has  made  its 
appearance  in  his  bosom.  Let  him  change  his  course  without  any  hesitation  or  delay, 
for  if  there  is  any  delay,  avarice,  like  an  oriental  conqueror,  will  soon  utterly  devas- 
tate his  whole  nature,  and  leave  him  a thing  to  be  despised  and  spit  upon.  Let  him 
immediately  become  generous  and  charitable,  and,  by  cultivating  t 
feelings  which  may  be  left,  he  will  have  nothing  for  avarice  to  prey  upon.  In  this 
course  his  safety  lies,  and  he  cannot  neglect  it  without  irreparable  injury.  Could  the 
foul,  and  blistered,  and  blackened  heart  of  a victim  of  avarice  be  exposed  to  others  in 
all  its  hideous  deformity,  there  is  no  man  who  would  not  loathe  it,  and  who  would  not 
shun  a like  calamity  as  he  would  the  plague.  It  is,  indeed,  worse  than  plague  or 
famine,  for  the  man  who  would  accept  a continuance  of  life  on  condition  that  he 
should  surrender  bis  heart  to  the  dominion  of  avarice,  would  bo  the  most  absolute  of 
all  fools.  Nobody  ever  saw  a happy  avaricious  man.  The  wisdom  and  justice  of 
Heaven  have  forever  rendered  the  union  of  human  comfort  and  avarice  impossible. 

ANECDOTE  OF  A CHINESE  SMUGGLER. 

The  Chinese  are,  perhaps,  the  most  cunning  smugglers  in  the  world.  A California 
journal  relates  the  following  recent  instance,  which  illustrates  their  system  of 
tactics: — 

A vessel  had  arrived  from  China,  with  a large  number  of  Celestials  on  board.  A 
revenue  officer  was  placed  on  board,  to  see  that  no  cargo  was  landed  without  au- 
thority. Among  the  passengers  on  board,  one  jolly  looking  old  fellow  attracted  much 
attention  by  his  extreme  portliness.  He  bad,  in  fact,  a stomach  of  almost  FalstaflT* 
proportions.  But  some  how  or  other  he  did  not  seem  easy.  His  movements  were 
ungainly  and  constrained ; and  the  officer  approached  him  and  began  to  poke  him 
jocosely  about  the  paunch,  when,  to  his  surprise,  a hollow  sound  was  given  back.  He 
repeated  his  punches,  this  time  for  an  object,  and  found  John  to  have  a prodigiously 
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bard  and  on^ieldiog  stomadi.  Here  was  a discovery,  A enstoni*officer  in  pursnit  of 
a smuggler  is  like  a cat  in  pursuit  of  a dainty  mouse.  John  was  soon  divested  of  his 
tunic  and  appurtenances,  when  lo,  he  appeared  to  have  a tin  stomach ! A poet  mor- 
tem examination  was  held  upon  the  tin  corporation,  and  strange  to  say,  it  was  found 
full  of  opium ! His  entire  tin  stomach,  contents  included,  were  confiscated  as  contra- 
band, and  were  sold  at  auction  for  the  benefit  of  Uncle  Sam’s  cofiers. 


SUCCESS  AND  ITS  MEANS. 

Individuals  or  communities  who  depend  for  prosperity  in  their  fortunes  on  foreign 
aid,  never  thrive,  says  the  Belfazt  Signal,  True,  for  the  secret  of  success  in  life  is 
self-reliance.  There  is  a sort  of  meanness  in  all  aependence  which  is  revolting  to  a 
magnanimous  spirit ; while  it  is  a condition  never  incurred,  except  by  those  who  are 
destitute  of  energy.  Assistance  may  be  sought  after  and  received,  but  no  man  of 
manly  principle  will  ever  seek  or  become  dependent  upon  another.  Greatness  of  no 
kind  has  ever  been  achieved  either  by  States  or  men,  but  through  the  diligent  em- 
ployment of  inherent  power  and  resources ; and  all  observation  attests  that  abject 
weakness  and  pusillanimity  are  ultimately  the  lot  of  such  as  derive  whatever  of  hap- 
piness or  strength  they  possess  from  external  sources. 

**  In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread,”  though  pronounced  as  a curse,  has 
had,  in  its  influence  upon  the  material  and  social  state  of  humanity,  the  virtue  of  a 
blessing,  and  it  is  fortunate  that  it  is  so.  It  was  a wise  and  good  Providence  that 
imposed  the  obligation  of  labor  upon  mankind,  and  enforced  it  in  every  cose  by  a lav 
of  compulsion  none  can  violate  with  impunity.  The  natural  necessity  of  personal  in- 
dustry and  effort  resulting  from  it,  has  compelled  the  exercise  of  human  talent  from 
the  origin  of  the  race,  and  produced  that  wonderful  civilization  to  which  we  have  ad- 
vanced. All  that  has  been  accomplished  by  art  and  science  in  the  progress  the  world 
has  made — from  the  rude  simplicity  of  primitive  ages,  to  the  refinement,  power,  and 
intelligence  of  the  present  time — is  attributable  to  the  inevitable  need  we  are  under 
to  toil  for  every  valuable  addition  to  the  comfort,  elegance,  and  practical  usefulness 
of  life. 

At  no  previous  period  has  inventive  genius  been  more  busily  employed  in  the  cause 
of  art  Almost  every  day  witnesses  some  important  contribution  by  it  adapted  to 
economize  the  operations  of  Commerce,  and  draw  closer,  by  practically  shortening 
time  and  space,  the  various  relations  of  distant  governments  and  communities.  The 
world,  in  effect,  is  constantly  contracting  its  dimensions  under  the  magical  influence  of 
steam  and  telegraphs. 

The  age  when  mountains  interposed,  made  enemies  of  nations,”  has  already  passed 
away,  and  lands  which  once,  intersected  by  a narrow  frith,”  abhorred  each  other, 
are  now,  through  the  agency  of  modem  conveniences  of  communication,  like  kindred 
drops,  mingling  into  one. 

Aa  a result  of  this  growing  intimacy,  trade,  with  all  its  dependent  industrial  inter- 
ests, is  being  continually  stimulated ; while  its  great  metropolitan  centers  are  daily 
multiplying  in  number,  and  respectively  enlarging  their  capacity  to  receive  the  accu- 
mulated  tides  of  wealth  pouring  into  them  through  the  thousand  channels  of  traffic. 
Each,  in  a spirit  of  laudable  ambition,  is  striving  for  ascendency.  Advantages  of 
position  are  measured,  local  pride  is  excited,  and  the  energies  of  municipal  populations 
are  strained  to  reach  the  highest  possible  pitch  of  relative  prosperity.  IVom  this 
eager  rivalry  of  cities  emanate  increasing  and  magnificent  improvements;  while  by 
the  same  means  labor  is  kept  perpetually  active,  mechanical  skill  perfected,  invention 
exercised  upon  new  plans  of  operative  utility,  and  riches,  instead  of  becoming  amassed 
in  the  coffers  of  the  few,  are  Airced  into  wholesale  circulation  and  distributed,  with 
some  fair  and  safe  proportion  of  e<]uality,  among  the  toiling  millions  of  a State. 

The  race  fDr  commercial  empire  among  community  bias,  therefore,  its  salutary 
uses,  and  should  be  encouraged  for  their  sake.  Nowhere  on  the  earth,  at  this  time,  is 
this  generous  kind  of  competition  carried  on  with  more  ardor  and  greater  vigor  than 
in  the  United  States.  The  abundant  elements  for  progressive  growth,  and  the  elas- 
ticity of  our  youthful  nation,  have  changed  the  savage  wilderness  into  a republic  in  an 
incredible  short  space  of  time,  and  thickly  covered  it  with  towns,  cities,  and  splendid 
rival  estates,  embracing  nearly  thirty  millions  of  people.  It  is  with  redoubling  zeal 
and  ability  developing  physical  resources,  exhaustless  as  they  are  diversified,  and  is 
destined  to  build  up  upon  this  continent  the  most  colossal  dominion,  civil  and  com- 
mercial, of  which  history  has  any  record. 
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HOW  TO  IMPBOTE  i BUSIBTESS. 

Col.  Maurice,  who  has  recently  opened  his  splended  store  in  Chestnut-street,  below 
Fourth,  ascribes  bis  success  in  business  to  judicious  and  liberal  advertising.  In  a 
speech  which  he  made  to  the  press,  on  the  occasion  of  opening  his  new  store,  he  said : 
“ I appropriate  every  year  fifty  per  cent  of  my  net  profits  to  the  use  of  * PrinteFa 
ink.’  Many  of  my  old  fogy  friends  attempted  to  reason  with  me  on  what  they  con- 
sidered the  folly  of  throwing  away  so  much  money  on  silly  advertisements— for,  gen- 
tlemen, some  of  my  advertisements  were  a little  funny,  and  rather  out  of  the  old 
stereotype  style.  I found,  however,  that  they  were  not  only  read,  but  remembered. 
This  was  just  the  effect  which  I wished  to  produce.  I always  listened  resnectfullv 
to  their  remonstrances,  and  then  told  them  that  in  five  years,  if  God  spared  my  life 
and  health,  I would  outstrip  them  in  the  race,  unless  they  cut  themselves  loose  from 
their  old  fogy  and  Rip  Van  Winkle  notions,  and  keep  up  with  the  spirit  of  the  age. 
My  business  grew  up  around  me  like  a little  child,  each  succeeding  week  being  better 
than  the  last,  until  now  I can  boast  of  having,  what  is  considered  by  many  of  mj 
friends,  the  Model  Blank-book  and  Stationery  Establishment  of  Philadelphia.  It  la 
my  intention  to  keep  a large  assortment  of  the  beat  quality  of  goods,  and  then,  with 
the  mighty  TOwer  of  the  press,  which  I consider  second  only  to  Omnipotence  itself, 
let  the  ‘ wnole  world  and  the  rest  of  mankind  ’ know  where  they  can  be  procured ; 
and,  by  selling  at  the  lowest  market  prices,  hope  to  keep  my  little  bark  sailing  before 
the  wind,  with  all  her  colors  flying. 

“ It  is  a great  satisfaction  for  me,  gentlemen  of  the  press,  to  know,  and  I have  no 
doubt  but  it  will  be  equally  gratifying  for  you  to  learn,  that  in  the  thousands  of  dol- 
lars I have  appropriated  to  advertisements,  I have  never  bad  occasion  to  dispute  a 
single  bill  from  any  of  your  offices,  nor  have  I ever  suffered  a bill  to  remain  unpaid 
after  it  was  due.  I ^ve  you,  in  conclusion,  the  following  sentiment : 

**  Aoveetisinq  ! — W hat  oil  is  to  machinery,  and  oxygen  is  to  the  existence  of  animal 
life,  judicious  but  liberal  advertising  is  to  success  in  business.” 


A VERT  SHBfWD  DEALER  IN  SMALL  WARES. 

There  lives,  says  the  Jmtmal  of  Commerce,  not  a thousand  miles  from  Gotham,  a 
dealer  in  small  wares,  whose  greatest  fear  is  of  being  overreached.  He  goes  without 
milk  in  his  coffee,  in  dread  of  buying  a spoonful  of  Croton,  and  never  pays  for  a news- 
paper, lest  it  should  not  be  published  to  the  end  of  the  year.  His  little  shop  is  with- 
out gas,  for  he  has  no  faith  in  the  meter,  and  he  even  dips  his  own  candles,  to  insure 
that  they  are  all  tallow.  In  one  thipg  he  is  liberal ; he  makes  large  purchases  of 
counterfeit  detectors,  and  buys  an  Extra  if  there  are  any  whisperings  of  a broken 
bank.  A neighbor  of  his  was  imposed  upon  the  other  day  with  a bank  note  which 
had  been  ingeniously  altered  from  one  to  five ; and  our  dealer  has  been  on  the  watch 
ever  since,  for  fear  of  a similar  imposition.  The  other  day,  a young  girl  from  the 
country  stepped  into  his  store  and  purchased  a pair  of  stockings,  offering  a one  dollar 
note  in  payment  The  old  man  eyed  the  girl  so  sharply  that  her  face  became  suffused 
with  blushes,  and  this  was,  to  him,  an  acknowledgmeot  of  guilt  ^ How  dare  you 
offer  me  this  ? ” he  asked,  in  an  augry  tone.  “ 1 thought  it  was  good,”  she  replied, 
timidly.  “ What  is  the  matter  with  it  !”  asked  a bystander,  who  had  been  attracted 
by  the  dispute ; “ it  looks  like  a genuine  note.”  “ Genuine  enough,”  said  the  shop- 
keeper, his  face  crimson  with  passion,  **  but,  don’t  you  see — its  a one  altered  from  a 
twenty” 


THE  SALMON  HSHERY  OF  CAILIFORNIA. 

The  State  Journal  there  are  four  hundred  boats  on  the  river  between  Fremont 
and  Suisun  Bay,  numbering  two  men  and  one  gill- net  to  each  boat.  These  boats  are 
valued  at  $160  each,  giving  an  aggregate  value  of  $60,000.  The  gill-nets  are  valued 
at  $200  each,  or  $80,000  in  the  aggregate.  Besides  these  there  are  about  20  haul- 
ing seines  valued  at  $300  each,  with  an  average  of  five  men  to  each.  The  fishing  sea* 
son  lasts  from  the  first  of  February  to  the  first  of  August,  during  which  time  the  esti- 
mated average  of  each  boat  per  day  will  be  $80,  or  an  aggregate  of  $12,000.  The 
hauling  seines  $100  each  per  day,  or  $2,000  in  the  aggregate.  From  th^e  data,  one 
can  easily  judge  the  importance  and  magnitude  of  the  salmon  fisheries  in  California 
The  largest  market  at  present  for  salmon  is  San  Fraocciso. 
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THE  THIRST  FOR  WEALTH. 

We  have  taken  the  same  liberty  with  the  following  homily  from  the  Episcopal  Rc- 
carder,  that  compilers  of  hymn  books  for  public  worship  do  with  the  authors  of  devo- 
tional pdety,  that  is,  altering,  or  varying  a few  of  the  phrases,  and  adapting  the  re- 
marks to  the  nnseetarian  character  of  a Magazine  which,  like  the  Merchants’,  discour- 
ses from  its  monthly  pulpit  to  “ merchant.”  rather  than  “ Christian  ” hearers. 

How  wise  is  the  prayer  of  Agur  I And  how  few  there  are  who  imbibe  its  spirit, 
and  discern  the  penis  of  riches ! Insensibly  the  desire  of  wealth  grows  upon  us,  and 
while  our  convictions  are  all  the  other  way,  we  find  our  hearts  clinging  to  the  world’s 
possessions  as  to  their  best  good,  and  our  hands  are  busily  engaged  in  performing 
what  the  heart,  wrapped  in  the  love  of  the  world,  designs. 

Our  thoughts  have  been  led  into  this  channel  by  the  account  which  the  newspapers 
bring  us,  of  the  death  of  a very  wealthy  man — a person  whose  income  was  136,000 
per  annum,  or  three  thousand  dollars  per  month,  of  which  he  was  in  the  regular  re- 
ceipt. We  know  nothing  of  his  previous  life,  or  of  the  mode  in  which  he  acquired 
his  property,  but  as  he  is  said  to  have  been  a returned  Californian,  it  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed that  he  was  one  of  the  few  who  amassed  immense  fortunes  in  that  country. 
His  immem^  wealth  caused  the  dethronement  of  his  reason,  and  having  just  purchased 
and  fitted  up  a house  in  New  York,  in  palatial  style,  he  committed  suicide  by  throw- 
ing himself  under  the  wheels  of  a locomotive.  Tue  whole  train  passed  over  him,  and 
he  was  almost  literally  ground  to  atoms. 

Here,  then,  is  an  evidence  how  little  wealth  the  most  unbounded  can  do  in  confer- 
ring happiness.  Thousands  who  read  this  account  will  only  express  their  surprise, 
and  declare  that  wealth  could  not  thus  have  prostrated  them.  But  none  can  tell  what 
effect  unexpected  prosperity,  or  uulooked-for  adversity,  would  have  upon  their  mind 
and  characters.  The  only  One  who  knows  all  our  hearts  can  decide  what  is  best  for 
us  ; and  many  a man  lives  on  against  his  wishes,  in  comparative  poverty  and  obscu- 
rity, to  whom  prosperity  might  prove  a trial  greater  than  he  would  be  able  to  bear. 

The  desire  for  wealth,  **  covetousness,  which  is  idolatry,”  is  one  of  the  roost  danger- 
ous and  deadening  influences  which  can  affect  our  Christian  life.  It  cools  our  charity, 
and  dampens  our  zeal  It  closes  our  hearts  against  the  appeals  which  must  constant- 
ly be  made  to  us,  while  the  world  is  still  filTe<l  with  ignorance,  poverty,  vice,  and 
crime.  If  all  that  is  unwisely  hoarded,  and  all  that  is  worse  than  f(X>lishly  expended, 
could  be  turned  to  the  great  object  of  improving  the  moral,  mental,  and  material 
condition  of  mankind ; if  men  were  more  intent  upon  building  up  the  reign  of  justice 
and  benevolence,  and  less  devoted  to  their  own  selfishness  and  pleasures,  how  differ- 
ent would  be  the  report  from  the  ends  of  the  earth — and  how  would  ignorance,  vice, 
and  suffering  diminish  in  our  midst. 

COMMERCIAL  VALUE  OF  HONESTY. 

An  old  trader  among  the  Northern  Indians,  who  had  some  years  ago  established 
himself  on  the  Wisseva,  tells  a good  story,  with  a moral  worth  recollecting,  about  bis 
first  trials  of  trading  with  his  red  customers.  The  Indians,  who  evidently  wanted 
goods,  and  bad  both  money  (which  they  calletl  shnne  ah)  and  furs,  flocked  about  hit 
store,  and  examined  his  g<»ods,  but  for  some  time  bought  nothing.  Finally,  tlieir  chief, 
with  a large  body  of  his  followers,  visited  him,  and  accosting  him  with,  **  How  do, 
Thomas ; show  me  goods ; I take  four  yard  calico,  three  coonskins  for  yard,  pay  you 
by’m  by — to-morrow  received  his  goods  and  left.  Next  day,  he  returned  with  his 
whole  band,  his  blankets  stutfed  with  ooonskios.  **  American  man,  I pay  now with 
this  he  began  counting  out  the  skins,  until  he  had  handed  him  over  twelve.  Then, 
after  a moment’s  pause,  he  offered  the  trader  one  more,  remarking,  as  he  did  it— 
**  That’s  it”  **  I handed  it  back.”  said  the  trader,  **  telling  him  he  owed  me  but  twelve, 
and  I would  not  cheat  him.”  We  continued  to  pass  it  back  and  forth,  each  one  as- 
serting that  it  belonged  to  the  other.  At  last  he  appeared  to  be  satisfied,  gave  me  a 
scrutinizing  look,  placed  the  skin  in  the  folds  of  his  blanket,  stepped  to  the  door  and 
Mve  a yell,  and  cried  with  a loud  voice : **  Come,  come,  and  traae  with  the  pale  fiice, 
he  no  cheat  Indian;  his  heart  big.”  He  then  turned  to  me  and  said : “ You  take  that 
skin,  I tell  Indian  no  trade  with  you — drive  you  off  like  a dog — but  now  you  Indian’s 
friend,  and  we  jour’s.”  Before  sundown  I was  waist  deep  in  furs,  and  loaded  down 
with  cash.  So  1 lost  nothing  by  my  honesty. 
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THE  UYERPOOL  DOCKS. 

The  docks  now  in  course  of  construction,  as  we  learn  from  ihejjiverpool  Mercury* 
at  the  extreme  north  end  of  the  port  of  Liverpool,  (the  New  York  of  Great  Britain,) 
are  rapidly  approaching  completion.  The  Huskisson  dock,  which  is  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  world,  is  constructed  for  the  accommodation  of  ocean  steamships.  The  locks 
at  the  south  end  are  finished.  The  dock  itself  is  ready  to  receive  vessel^  water  having 
been  let  in  at  the  last  spring  tides ; and  workmen  are  busy  paving  the  pier  and  parts 
of  the  quay,  and  constructing  the  locks  at  the  north  end.  I^irge  as  the  Bramly-Moore, 
Nelson,  and  other  of  the  northern  docks,  finished  in  1848,  are,  they  are  outrivaled  by 
this  new  evidence  of  what  the  genius  and  enterprise  of  Liverpool  can  effect.  The 
width  of  the  east  lock-gates  is  80  feet,  10  feet  wider  than  the  lock-gates  of  any  dock 
hitherto  constructed  at  ^is  port ; the  west  lock  gates,  45  feet.  The  water  area  of  the 
dock,  14  acres  8,451  yards,  with  quay-space  to  the  extent  of  1,122  yards.  The  water 
area  of  the  east  lock  is  4,682  yards,  with  quay-space  of  242  yards ; and  water  area 
of  the  west  lock,  8,650  yards,  with  quay-space  of  830  yards.  No  sheds  have  at  pres- 
ent been  erected  on  the  dock- quay,  which  is  still  in  an  unfinished  state ; but  sheds 
have  been  constructed  on  the  lock-quay,  where  arrfingements  have  been  made  for  un- 
loading vessels  and  for  the  reception  of  cargoes.  A large  space  of  the  west  end  of  the 
lock-quay  is  set  apart  for  a tim^r-yard,  and  the  remaining  portion  by  the  side  of  the 
locks,  will  be  usea  as  the  sites  for  d^eds  in  which  to  stow  away  dry  goods.  The  total 
water  sirea  of  the  wet-docks  along  the  margin  of  the  Mersey,  belonging  to  the  corpo- 
ration of  Liverpool,  is  now  177  acres  8,684  yards,  with  a quay-space  of  12  miles  and 
1,412  yards;  and  of  dry-basins,  an  area  of  20  acres  892  yards,  with  quay-space  of  1 
mile  712  yards;  making  a total  of  197  acres  4,576  yards  of  w^er  area,  and  14  miles 
712  yards  of  quay-space;  with  a length  of  5 miles  and  20  yards  of  river  wall.  In- 
dependently of  this  large  extent  of  dock  space,  other  docks  are  yet  to  be  formed,  and 
excavations  in  reference  to  tliis  object  are  going  forward.  The  walls  surrounding  the 
Huskisson  dock,  as  well  as  the  north  dock  which  have  recently  been  constructed,  and 
the  Normanlike  towers,  to  serve  as  offices  to  the  gate-keepers,  are  built  of  granite, 
and  combine  considerable  beauty  and  neatness  with  extraordinary  durability  and 
strength.  

THE  PURCHASE  OF  A BABY’S  BONNET. 

“ One  cold  winter  morning,”  says  a gentle-hearted  lady-writer  in  the  Home  Journal^ 
**  I looked  into  a milliner's  shop,  and  there  I saw  a hale,  hearty,  and  well-browned 
young  fellow  from  the  country,  with  his  long  cart  whip, and  lion  shag  coat,  holding  up 
some  little  matter,  and  turning  it  about  in  his  great  fist.  And  what  do  you  suppose 
it  was  1 A baby’s  bonnet ! A little,  soft,  blue  satin  hood,  with  a swan’s-down  border, 
white  as  the  frill  of  rich  blond  around  the  edge.  By  his  side  stocnl  a very  pretty 
woman,  holding,  with  no  small  pride,  the  baby,  for  evidently  it  was  the  baby.  And 
one  could  read  the  fact  in  every  glance,  as  they  looked  at  each  other,  and  at  the  little 
hood,  and  then  at  the  large,  blue,  unconscious  eye,  and  fat  dimpled  cheeks  of  the  little 
one.  It  was  evident  that  neither  of  them  had  ever  seen  a baby  like  that  before  1 
‘But,  really,  Mary,*  said  the  young  man,  ‘ is  not  three  dollars  very  high  I’  Mary,  very 
prudently,  said  nothing,  but  taking  the  hood,  tied  it  on  the  little  head,  and  held  up  the 
baby.  The  man  looked  and  grinned,  and  without  another  word,  down  went  the  thrM 
dollars,  (all  the  last  week’s  butter  come  to,)  and,  as  they  walked  out  of  the  shop,  it  is 
hard  to  say  which  looked  the  most  delighted  with  the  bargam.  ‘ Ah,’  thought  I,  ‘ a 
little  child  shall  lead  them.’  ” 

HOW  THE  DIME  HIDES  THE  DOLLAR. 

Dr.  Buckley,  in  one  of  his  lectures,  made  use  of  an  illustration : — Holding  a dime 
close  to  his  eyes  with  one  hand,  and  a half  dollar  at  some  distance  with  the  other 
■aid  bo,  “ Now,  T cannot  see  the  half  dollar  with  this  eye,  for  the  dime  is  bo  near,  it 
obscures  my  vision.  So  it  is  wifh  mankind ; in  their  eagerness  to  save  one  dollar, 
they  often  lose  sight  of  the  fifty  within  their  reach.”  This  is  a very  apt  illustration 
of  the  benefits  the  merchant  would  derive  from  a careful  pei*usal  of  the  pages  of  the 
Merchanle  Magazine.  As  an  illustration,  a merchant  informed  us  a short  time  since, 
that  an  article  in  one  number  had  saved  him  more  than  thd  subscription  price  of  the 
work  from  its  commencement,  and  that  he  could  well  afford  to  pay  the  BubscriptioQ 
out  of  that  saving  for  a generation  to  come. 
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“We  some  time  ago”  says  tbe  Korth  Wales  Chronicle^  “noted  the  performance  of 
Merryweather’s  ship  patent  fire-engine  Prince  of  Wales,  on  the  Liverpool  Exchange 
fiags,  before  a numerous  assemblage  of  agents  for  fire-insurance  companies,  chairmen 
of  our  corporate  bodies,  their  engineers,  shipowners,  and  others  equally  interested, 
and  we  are  induced  again  to  revert  to  it  in  consequence  of  tbe  ndiany  recent  catastro- 
phes occurring  through  fire  on  shipboard  at  sea.  It  was  certainly  a wise  r^ulation  of 
tbe  government,  compelling  all  ships  to  carry  a fire  engine,  but  the  generality  of  those 
used  for  the  purpose  are  so  ill  adapted,  that  in  sudden  and  fearful  emergencies  they 
are  almost  useless.  Where  these  little  “ Sampsons  ” have  been  at  hand  and  properly 
^plied,  they  have  invariably  proved  succeseiul,  and  saved  both  life  and  property. 
Ine  manufacturer  (who  as  an  engineer  has  had  vast  experience)  claims  for  his  patent 
the  merit  of  combining  great  power  of  propulsion  in  a small  space,  and  when  we  con- 
sider that  it  is  capable  of  throwing  a continuous  stream  of  water,  an  inch  in  diameter, 
in  an  upright  or  vertical  direction,  seventy  feet,  and  horizontally  ninety  feet,  we  think 
he  is  fully  justified  in  publishing  his  achievement  In  certain  or  suspected  cases  of 
fire  at  sea,  by  a trifling  alteration,  and  the  covering  of  a smoke-proof  dress,  a man  is 
enabled  to  go  below  and  seek  out  its  locality,  working  an  air-pump  to  assist  him  in 
applying  the  hose  to  its  origin,  and  had  the  unfortunate  Ocean  Monarch,  or  the  ill- 
fated  Amazon,  been  able  to  have  availed  themselves  of  such  a machine,  what  a bless- 
ing it  would  have  created.  The  recent  burning  of  the  Independence  is  another  in- 
stance of  the  necessity  for  such  services.  When  the  fire  rages  to  an  extent  that  peo- 
ple can  no  longer  stand  the  decks,  and  hope  gives  way  to  despair,  it  may  be  hoisted 
into  tbe  ship’s  longboat,  and  applied  at  a distance,  and  even  thus  effect  salvation. 
Finally,  for  sanatary  purposes,  or  wetting  sails  in  hot  latitudes,  for  which  the  feath- 
ered jet  is  so  admirably  invented,  it  is  pre-eminent.  We  have  expatiated  thus  largely 
from  impartial  and  philanthropic  motives;  for  what  is  there  in  the  world  more  har- 
rowing or  dreadful  to  contemplate  than  a ship  on  fire  in  the  bosom  of  the  briny  ocean, 
far  from  the  reach  of  human  aid,  or  without  anything  to  counteract  the  devastating 
element,  than  perhaps  a solitary  bucket,  or  the  mockery  of  an  inefficient  engine } 
What  an  emollient  to  the  feelings,  under  such  circumstances,  to  know  that  a safe- 
guard is  on  board. 


PORCH’S  ELUCIDATIOR  OF  THE  INCOME  TAX. 

Punch  says,  tbe  In-come  Tax  is  a fun-ny  Thing.  It  is  a Tax  up-on  a Man’s  In- 
come. A Man’s  In-come  is  all  the  Mo-ney  he  gets  in  one  year.  Many  a Man  hae 
no-thing  else  in  the  World  than  the  Mo-ney  he  gets  in  one  Year.  He  pays  In  come 
Tax  on  all  that  Mo-ney.  He  pays  Se  ven  Pence  out  of  ev-e-ry  Pound  of  it.  Mo-ney 
is  Pro-per-ty.  If  a Man  has  No-thing  else  than  the  Mo  ney  he  gets  in  one  Year,  that 
mo  ney  is  all  his  Pro-per-ty.  So,  if  he  pays  In-come  Tax  up-on  it,  he  pays  a Tax  on 
all  the  Pro-per-ty  he  has  got  But  ma  ny  Men  have  a great  deal  more  Pro-per-ty 
than  the  Mo-ney  they  get  in  one  Year.  Some  have  Twen  ty  Times  as  much  Pro-per- 
ty  as  that  Yet  they  only  pay  a Tax  on  the  Mo-ney  they  get  in  one  Year.  Tney 
pay  no  more  than  Se-ven  Pence  out  of  ev-e-ry  Pound  of  that  Mo  ney.  They  do  not 
pay  a Far  thing  out  of  all  their  o-tber  Pounds.  So,  the  In  come  Tax  is  a Tax  on  aU 
one  Man’s  Pro-per-ty  and  on  on-ly  Part  of  a no  ther’s.  Mr.  Glad-btonk  says  this  is 
just  If  Mr.  Glad-btonk  bad  no-thing  but  what  he  could  earn,  be  would  not  be  so 
well  off  as  he  is  now.  And  yet  he  might  have  to  pay  Se-ven  Pence  out  of  e-ve-ry 
Pound  he  was  worth.  Mr.  G lad-stone  would  not  be  glad  then.  He  would  be  Sor-ry. 
1 do  not  think  he  would  call  tbe  Income  Tax  just  a-ny  longer;  do  you? 


MACHINE  FOR  DETERJinNING  A SHIP’S  LONGITUDE. 

John  Moore,  of  Wexford,  Ireland,  has  taken  out  a patent  for  determining  a ship’s 
longitude.  This  instrument  consists  of  two  graduated  brass  circles  intersecting  esich 
other,  and  a third  circle  equatorial  to  these  two.  The  position  of  these  circles  is  ca- 
pable of  being  adjusted  with  reference  to  each  other,  ana  they  are  used  in  combination 
with  a fourth  circle,  also  graduated,  which  forms  a great  circle  to  the  skeleton  globe 
composed  of  the  intersecting  circles  mentioned.  Tlie  modes  of  using  these  circles  vary 
with  the  nature  of  the  particular  position  requiring  to  be  solved. 
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1.  — ^femoir9  of  the  Life  of  the  Right  Honotahle  Sir  James  Mackintosh^  Em.  Ed- 
ited by  his  Smi,  Robkrt  Jambs  Mackintosh,  Esq.  From  the  Second  London  Edition. 

2 Vols.  870.,  pp.  499  525.  Boston ; Little,  Brown  Co. 

These  volumes  consist  almost  exclusively  of  extracts  from  the  letters  and  journals 
of  Sir  James  Mackintosh.  Sufficient  care,  however,  has  been  bestowed  upon  their  ar- 
rangement and  connection,  to  make  them  afford  an  extremely  interesting  representa- 
tion of  the  workings  of  the  mind  of  their  distinguished  author.  The  early  life  of  this 
eminent  man,  his  school  and  college  days,  his  efforts  as  a young  physician  in  the  city 
of  London,  the  growth  of  his  tastes,  his  final  abandonment  of  tne  medical  for  the 
legal  profession,  his  sudden  and  startling  notoriety  in  consequence  of  an  able  pam- 
phlet m “ Defense  of  the  French,”  against  the  arguments  of  the  eloqent  Burke,  his  ca- 
reer as  a lawyer,  his  Lectures  on  the  Laws  of  Nature  and  Nations,  bis  appointment  as 
a judge,  his  voyage  and  administration  in  India,  are  presented  as  landmarxs  in  his  life, 
the  great  intervals  of  which  were  filled  up  by  most  interesting  and  instructive  views 
of  his  thoughts  and  feelings,  and  his  intercourse  with  distinguished  literary  and  pub- 
lic men  of  his  day.  But  properly  to  appreciate  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  properly  to 
value  the  details  of  his  letters  and  journals,  he  must  be  regarded  through  his  philo- 
sophical works.  When  viewed  in  this  light,  that  rare  elevation  of  character  which  he 
possessed,  that  singular  kindliness  of  spirit  which  diffused  itself,  like  a benignant  glow, 
through  all  the  operations  of  his  masterly  mind,  turning  then  to  the  contemplation 
of  truth  and  virtue  as  the  field  of  hia  rare  delight,  shine  out  in  every  passage  and  ex- 
pression of  hU  inmost  thoughts.  The  distinctions  which  he  obtamed  in  public  life,  his 
parliamentary  and  judicial  career,  are,  in  these  volumes,  entirely  lost  sight  of,  in  the 
prominence  of  the  man  and  the  scholar.  We  regard  these  volumes  as  among  the 
most  choice  and  valuable  which  have  of  late  been  issued  by  the  American  press.  No 
one  who  knows  the  character  of  tho  original,  can  be  without  an  interest  in  them.  They 
are  printed  in  that  admirable  style  which  marks  all  the  publications  of  Messrs.  Little 
& Brown,  and  are  worthy  representatives  of  the  art  in  this  country.  We  cannot  with- 
draw from  them  without  acknowledging  our  obligations  to  the  publishers  for  bringing 
out  such  a meritorious  work  in  such  an  excellent  and  substantial  manner. 

2.  — The  Romance  of  Abelard  and  Ueloise,  12mo.,  pp.  266.  New  York  : D.  Apple- 

ton  k Ca 

Under  this  title,  the  very  successful  translator  of  Cousin's  Philosophy  has  furnished 
an  original,  authentic,  spirited  delineation  of  the  most  interesting  experience  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  By  a thorough  study  of  Abelard’s  peculiar  philosophy,  Mr.  Wight  has 
seized  upon  the  clue  to  the  mystery  of  the  hard  usa^  which  oefell  the  great  rea- 
Boner,  the  leading  mmd,  the  intellectual  discoverer  of  his  day.  To  the  man,  he  does 
more  than  justice : because,  more  cold-blooded  selfishness  than  that  which  exacted  a 
convent  life  of  Heloise  after  the  outrage  offered  by  Abelard,  never  existed  in  human 
form,  llie  self-sacrificing  wife  shines  through  the  whole  narrative,  making  it  a his- 
tory of  which  a woman  might  well  boast.  Marriage  is  refused  b^  her,  at  first,  (ne- 
cessary as  it  seemed  to  her  fame,)  lest  it  should  injure  his  reputation  ; then  it  is  con- 
cealed fur  the  same  reason  and  denied ; last  of  all,  in  the  fullness  of  her  beauty  and 
the  splendor  of  her  intellect,  she  buries  herself  alive  in  a nunnery,  simply  to  save  the 
priestly  philosopher  from  jealousy  about  a woman  whose  charms  electrified  Paris. 
Abelard’s  end  reminds  one  of  Wolsey’s,  being  as  sad  as  bis  worst  enemy  could  have 
asked,  and  an  ample  atonement  for  the  sins  of  bis  early  life,  his  pride,  passion,  and 
obstinacy.  This  biography  supplies  a want,  sparkles  with  life,  and  is  crowded  with 
earnest  thought. 

%j-^The  Old  House  by  the  River,  By  the  author  of  Owl  Creek  Letters.  12mo.,  pp. 

818.  New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers. 

This  volume  contains  fifteen  sketches,  gracefully  written,  many  of  which  will  **  lead 
the  minds  of  those  who  in  the  busy  scenes  of  the  world  are  forgetting  their  own  histo- 
ries, back  to  the  gentler  and  purer  days  when  the  springs  of  life  gushed  cool,  deep 
fountains,  unstained  and  sparkling  in  the  light  of  heaven.” 
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4.  — Bishop  Butlei^s  Anal<^  of  Religion,  Natural  and  Revealed,  to  the  Comtiiution 
and  Coarse  of  Nature.  With  anatudysis,  left  aDfioUhed  by  the  late  Rev.  Robert 
Emoet,  D.  D.  Completed  and  edited  with  a life  of  Bishop  Butler,  notes,  and  index, 
by  G.  IL  Crooks.  12mo.,  pp.  864.  New  York : Harper  & Brothers. 

Butler’s  Analogy,  as  it  is  called,  is  well  known  to  the  public  as  a work  of  the  high- 
est merit  The  new  features  of  this  edition  are  valuable.  The  Analysis,  chiefly  by 
Dr.  Emory,  is  very  clear  and  satisfactory,  comprehending  also  all  the  important  points 
of  the  work.  The  biographical  sketch  contains  some  new  facts  which  have  not  here- 
tofore been  published  in  this  country.  The  notes  have  been,  in  part,  prepared  by 
the  editor,  and  partly  selected  from  Dr.  Cbalmer’s  Lectures,  and  from  the  edition  of 
the  work  by  Professor  Fitzgerald.  They  are  designed  mainly  for  the  elucidation  of 
the  text,  rather  than  for  comment  An  index  was  prepared  during  the  lifetime  of 
Bbhop  Butler,  which  was  afterwards  revised  and  approved  by  himself.  The  index 
of  this  volume  is  based  upon  that  one.  The  work  is  issued  m very  good  style,  and 
forms  one  of  the  best  editioris  before  the  public. 

5 .  — The  Prophets  and  Kings  of  the  Old  Testament.  A Scries  of  Sermons  Preached 
in  the  Chapel  of  Trucolus  Nino.  By  Frederick  Denison  Maurice.  12mo.,  pp. 
466.  Boston:  Crosby,  Nichols  & Co. 

This  volume  contains  twenty-seven  sermons,  selected,  we  presume,  from  the  author’s 
re'*ular  Sunday  performances.  In  these  sermons  Mr.  Maurice  attempts  to  show  that 
the  history  of  the  “ Prophets  and  Kings  of  the  Old  Testament,”  is  as  directly  applic- 
able to  the  modem  world  as  any  Covenanter  ever  dreamed — but  that  it  is  applicable, 
bemuse  it  is  a continual  witness  for  a Ood  of  Righteousness.  However  we  may  differ 
from  the  views  of  the  author,  we  must  acknowledge  the  earnest  spirit  in  which  he 
illustrates  what  be  conceives  to  be  religious  truth  and  duty.  His  views  of  the  Old 
I'estament  will  not  find  much  sympathy  among  the  philosophical  thbkers  of  our  time, 
especially  among  those  who  make  it  their  business  to  copy  German  models. 

6.  — The  Pedestrian  in  France  and  Switzerland  By  George  Burrell.  Author  of 
“Bubbles  of  Fiction.”  12mo.,  pp.  312.  New  York:  George  P.  Putnam  A Ca 
This  unassuming  volume  contains  a very  a^eeable  account  of  what  the  author  saw 

during  an  extensive  tour  through  France,  Switzerland,  and  neighboring  countries. 
Traveling  on  foot,  in  the  garb  of  a peasant,  Mr.  Burrell  had  an  opportunity  of  mixing 
with  that  portion  of  the  population  least  seen  by  tourists.  And  the  knowledge  thus 
acquired  b communicated  in  a manner  that  cannot  fail  of  interesting  all  who  feel  an 
interest  in  the  humanities  of  humble  life. 

7.  — The  Childs  Matins  and  Vespers.  By  a Mother.  82mo.,  pp.  159.  Boston : 
Crosby,  Nichols  A Co. 

An  excellent  little  manuel  of  devotion,  for  every  day  in  three  weeks ; embracing 
also  reflections  on  the  “ Commandments  of  God.”  It  is  designed  to  help  little  child- 
ren think  seriously,  and  keep  alive  the  feelings  of  love  and  confidence,  towards  their 
heavenly  father. 

8.  — A Pen-and-ink  Panorama  of  New  York  Life.  By  Corneous  Matthews.  New 
York:  John  S.  Taylor. 

Mr.  Matthews,  though  not  an  artist  in  the  sense  of  Banvard  and  Frankenstein,  the 
famous  panorama  painters,  is  a most  humorous  and  graphic  delineator  of  life  in  New 
York ; and,  with  pen  and  ink,  is  probably  without  a compeer  in  drawing  the  oddities 
and  peculiarities  of  home-life  in  Gotham. 

9.  — Cranford  By  the  author  of  “ Mary  Barton,”  “ Ruth,”  Aa  ISma,  pp.  829.  New 
York : Harper  A Brothers. 

Those  who  read  and  admired  the  “ Mary  Barton  ” or  the  “ Roth  ” of  the  same  writer, 
will  need  in  the  present  instance  no  further  inducement.  They  will  find  it  contains 
most  of  the  same  characteristics  of  excellence  in  matter  and  in  manner. 

10.  — The  Ch^l  of  the  Hermits,  and  Other  Poems.  By  John  G.  Whittier.  12010., 
pp.  118.  ]^ton:  Ticknor,  Reed  A Fields. 

The  name  of  Whittier  will  be  a sufiicient  recommendation  to  his  admirers.  Good 
sense,  eas^  and  graceful  versification,  and  a true  appreciation  of  the  good  and  the  tme, 
characterize  the  poetical  productions  of  the  author. 
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11.  — 7%€  Society  of  Friends:  a Domestic  Narrative^  illustrating  the  peculiar  Doc- 
trines held  by  the  Disciples  of  George  Fox.  By  Mrs.  J.  R.  Orber,  author  of 
“Quakerism;  or,  the  Story  of  My  Life.”  12mo.,  pp.  842.  New  York:  M.  W. 
Dodd 

The  design  of  this  work,  as  declared  by  the  writer,  is  to  direct  attention  to  the 
peculiar  doctrines  held  by  the  Society  of  Friends.  Mrs.  Oreer  entertains  the  veir 
charitable  opinion  that  the  “ Friends  ” “ worship  only  nothingness,”  and  she  regards 
their  silent  meetings,  “ without  Bible,  prayer,  praise,  or  thanksgiring,”  most  appro- 
priate bon^e  to  that  idol.  It  is  a sort  of  religious  novel,  designed  to  show,  as  Dr. 
Cox  said  in  the  title  of  a book  published  some  years  since,  that  “ Quakerism  is  not 
Christianity.”  Those  who  agree  with  the  author  will  doubtless  be  convinced  that  she 
demonstrated  her  positions.  She,  of  course,  appeals  to  the  “ Book,  where  each  his 
dogma  seeks,  and  each  his  dogma  finds.” 

12.  — A Manual  of  Greek  Literature^  from  the  Earlieet  Authentic  Periods  to  the 
Close  of  the  Byzantine  Era.  Bv  Charles  Anthon,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  Languages  in  Columbia  College,  Rector  of  the  Grammar  School,  Ac.,  Ac. 
12mo.,  pp.  580.  New  York  : Harper  A Brothers. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  volume.  Dr.  Anthon  has  consulted  more  than  fi/ly  differ- 
ent works  ; and  it  embraces  in  its  plan  the  whole  range  of  Greek  Literature,  from 
the  earliest  periods  down  to  the  close  of  the  Byzantine  era.  Besides  a brief  account 
of  each  successive  development  in  the  Grecian  mind,  it  contains  lengthened  sketches 
of  all  the  most  eminent  writers  who  flourished  in  the  limits  just  mentioned.  It  also 
embraces  a rapid  survey  of  the  different  schools  of  Greek  philosophy,  the  medical 
systems  of  Greece,  and  the  elements  of  the  mathematical  sciences. 

18. — The  Teacher  and  the  Parent : a Treatise  upon  Common- School  Education;  con- 
taining Practical  Suggestions  to  Teachers  and  Parents.  By  Charles  Noethrnd, 
A.  M.,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Danvers,  Mass.  12ma,  pp.  827.  New 
York  : A.  S.  Barnes  A Co. 

Twenty  years’  experience  as  an  instructor  in  public  schools  in  Massachusetts,  has 
enabled  the  author  to  appreciate  the  nature  of  the  teacher’s  work,  and  the  qualifica- 
tions essential  to  a wise  discharge  of  its  appropriate  duties  ; and  he  has,  in  our  judg- 
ment, produced  a treatise  replete  with  plain,  practical  suggestions,  and  one  that 
cannot  fail  of  proving  valuable  to  the  teacher  in  the  performance  of  his  important 
and  arduous  duties.  We  are  not  acquainted  with  a more  useful  work  on  the  same 
subject 

14. — Homeopathic  Domestic  Practice;  containing  also  Chapters  on  Anatomy,  Physi- 
ology, Hygiene,  and  an  abridged  Materia  Medico,  By  Egbert  Guernsey,  kL  D. 
New  York:  Wm.  Radde. 

With  a proper  understanding  of  the  laws  of  nature,  all  possess  the  power,  to  a cer- 
tain extent,  of  warding  off  disease,  of  preventing  a vast  amount  of  suffering,  and  pro- 
longing their  own  lives.  The  work  oefore  os  seems  to  embody  just  that  kina  of 
information  which  any  family  relying  upon  the  homeopathic  system  of  medicine 
should  possess.  It  is  clearly  written  by  a man  who  is  familiar  with  the  anatomy  of 
the  human  system,  and  whose  faith  in  the  remedial  agents  employed  by  the  founder 
of  the  system,  is  based  upon  a large  experience  and  more  than  ordinary  learning. 

16. — Miscellaneous  Writings  on  Slavery,  By  William  Jay.  12mo.,  pp.  670.  Bos- 
ton : John  P.  Jewett  A Co. 

The  present  volume  embraces  a collection  of  Mr.  Jay’s  addresses,  letters,  and  es- 
says on  the  subject  of  slavery.  Mr.  Jay,  it  is  well  known,  takes  strong  anti-slavery 
ground,  is  opposed  to  the  objects  of  the  Colonization  Society,  and  regards  American 
slavery  as  “ a heinous  sin,”  and  one  that  “ ou^ht  to  be  immediately  abandoned.”  He 
baa  labored  long  and  arduously  with  his  pen  in  the  cause  of  Abolitionism,  and  what 
ever  his  opponents  may  think  of  the  expediency  or  utility  of  his  efforts  in  that  direc- 
tion, they  must  concede  to  him  ability,  with  earnestness  and  honesty  of  purpose. 

16.  — Abecdaire,  Francais  and  Anglais,  Jllustre  suivi  dun  Vocabulaire  Pittoresqne, 
eontenant  environ  600  vignettes  a Vusage  des  deux  nations.  Par  J.  D.  L.  Zxuder. 
12mo.,  pp.  48.  New  York : John  C.  Riker. 

17.  — Lorente^s  History  of  the  Inquisition  in  Spain.  By  Don  Juan  Antonio  Lobrntx, 
formerly  Secretary  of  the  Inquisition.  Philadelphia : T.  B.  Peterson. 
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18.  — My  Home  in.  Tatmania;  or  Nine  Teare  in  Australia.  By  Mrs.  Chaelis  Mkee- 
DETH,  author  of  “ Notes  and  Sketches  in  New  South  Wales.”  12ino.,  pp.  870.  New 
York : Bunce  <k  Brother. 

Tasmania  is  the  name  the  Dutch,  who  were  the  original  discoverers,  bestowed  upon 
Australia.  The  recent  discovery  of  gold  in  that  country  has  served  to  awaken  a 
very  general  and  absorbing  interest  in  regard  to  Uie  country  throughout  the  commer- 
cial world.  The  present  volume  abounds  in  graphic  pictures,  and  will  be  read  with 
interest  by  all  who  contemplate  a “ trip  to  Australia.”  It  contains  a fund  of  valuable 
information,  and  apparently  reliable,  conveyed  in  a most  pleasing  and  intelligible 
manner,  the  results  of  a long  sojourn  in  the  land,  and  the  reflex  of  a life  peculiarly 
subject  to  all  the  vicissitudes  attendant  upon  a settlement  in  a strange  country. 

19.  — The  New  Orlcafia  Sketch  Book.  By  ” Stahl,”  author  of  “ The  Portfolio  of  a South- 
eni  Medical  Student.”  With  original  designs.  12mo.,  pp.  202,  (paper  cover.) 
Philadelphia:  A.  Hart,  late  Carey  Hart. 

This  forms  one  of  the  series  of  Hart’s  “ Library  of  Humorous  Books.”  Dr.  G.  M. 
Wharton,  the  author,  who  is  now  connected  with  the  New  Orleans  Delta,  has  thrown, 
as  he  informs  us,  “ physic  to  the  dogs,”  and  taken  to  the  “ grey  goose  quill,”  and  we 
are  inclined  to  think  he  has  not  missed  his  vocation,  for,  however  skillful  in  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine,  his  good  humor  and  rare  wit  will,  in  our  opinion,  bo  more  effectual 
in  alleviating  the  ills  to  which  flesh  and  blood  is  heir  than  nauseating  drugs. 

2Q.—NotahiUtiea  in  France  and  England.  With  a Biography  by  Philarete  CharlOo, 
Professor  of  the  Paris  Institute.  12mo.,  pp.  228.  New  York : George  P.  Putnam 
Co. 

This  is  a translation  from  Charles’ “ Studies  upon  Men  and  Manners  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century,”  and  consists  of  recolh  ctions  of  youth,  contemporary  portraits,  sketch- 
es of  travel,  and  thoughts  upon  France.  The  subjects  embraced  in  the  present  vol- 
ume are  an  autobiography,  residence  in  England,  English  society  in  1817,  scenes  of 
life  in  Ireland,  seashore  scenes,  <kc.,  <kc.  Good  strong  sense  and  a gleam  of  moral 
feeling  pervade  every  page  and  paragraph  of  Charles’  writings. 

21.  — Writings  of  B.  B.  Edmonds;  with  a Memoir  by  Edward  A.  Park.  In  2 vola., 
12mo.,  pp.491  and  600.  Boston:  John  Jewett  & Co. 

The  larger  part  of  the  first  volume  is  devoted  to  a memoir  of  Professor  Edmonds, 
and  the  remainder,  together  with  the  whole  of  the  second  volume,  is  selected  from  the 
numerous  published  essays  and  the  voluminous  manuscripts  left  by  Mr.  Edmonds. 
The  editor  has  aimed  to  select  those  Which  would  exhibit  most  accurately  the  author’s 
varied  talents  and  acquisitions,  and  also  his  mental  and  moral  growth.  The  two  vol- 
umes will  form  a most  valuable  contribution  to  the  literature  of  theology. 

22.  — Liberties  of  America.  By  H.  W.  Warner,  of  New  York,  12mo.,  pp.  280.  New 
York : George  P.  Putnam  Co. 

The  practical  interest  which  every  American  takes  in  the  topic  of  Liberty  will 
make  amends  for  its  triteness.  The  subjects  discussed  in  the  present  volume  are 
Liberty  as  a Principle,  Liberty  of  Place,  of  Pleasure-seeking,  of  Business,  of  Trade, 
of  Conscience  or  lieligion.  Political  Liberty,  <i:c.  There ‘ought  to  be,  says  the  autlior, 
a literature  of  freedom^  accessible  to  everybody,  and  suited,  if  possible,  to  everybody’s 
wants.  Mr.  Warner’s  essays  may  be  regarded  as  a pioneer  effort  in  that  direction. 

23.  — A Memorial  of  Horatio  Greenough  ; consisting  of  a Memoir ^ Selections  from 
his  Writings^  and  Tributes  to  his  Genius.  By  H.  T.  Tuckerman.  12mo.,  pp.  246. 
New  Y’ork:  Geo.  P.  Putnam  & Co. 

This  volume  contains  a beautiful  and  appropriate  memoir  of  the  life  and  character 
of  the  artist,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Tuckcrman,  a chaste  and  graphic  writer,  and  one 
who  understands  and  appreciates  art  in  its  highest  and  best  sense.  The  remainder  of 
the  volume  embraces  some  essays  of  the  artist,  and  tributes  to  his  genius  and  his 
memory  by  other  well-known  and  popular  writers. 

24.  — Echoes  of  a Belle;  or.  Voice fronn  the  Fast.  By  Ben  Shadow.  12mo.,  pp.  196. 
New  Y'ork : George  P.  Putnam  4:  Co. 

This  volume  is  dedicated  to  the  late  Fennimore  Cooper,  with  whom  the  writer  was 
on  terms  of  intimacy  and  friendship.  As  an  American  tale  it  will  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  all  who  prefer  the  freshness  and  vigor  of  home  letters  and  home  scenes.  It  la 
written  in  a chaste  and  agreeable  style. 
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FKANKENSTEIFS  PANORAMA  OF  NIAGARA! 

EXHIBITED  EVERY  AFTERNOON  AND  EVENING, 

At  Hope  Chapel,  718  Broadway,  opposite  New  York  Hotel. 

Doors  open — Afternoon,  at  2^  o’clock — Panorama  moves  at  3.  Evening— at  6J 
o’clock — Panorama  moves  at  *1^, 

Admiaaiou  50  cents,  CHildron  25  cents* 


This  work  is  tbo  result  of  years  of  labor.  The  pictures  from  which  it  is  produced 
are  finished  oil  Paintings,  over  one  hundred  in  number.  They  were  painted  on  the 
spot,  at  difiereot  periods,  from  1844  to  1853,  a space  of  nine  years,  and  display  the 
Great  Cataract  in  the  various  and  marked  changes  it  baa  undergone  during  that  Ume. 
They  were  also  painted  during  all  the  seasons  of  the  year,  and  hours  of  the  day  and 
night : in  the  tresl)  green  Sprmg ; in  the  beat  of  Summer ; in  the  gorgeous  beauty  of 
Autumn ; and  in  the  dazzling  splendor  of  Winter.  From  the  cool  sunrise  to  the  bril- 
liant sunset — by  the  mysterious  and  solemn  moonlight — in  the  raging  storm — by  the 
niuminaiion  of  a fire,  Ac,,  Ac, 

The  Views  extend  from  Grand  Ldand,  three  miles  above  the  Falls,  to  Lake  Ontario 
and  represent  the  placid  River  above  the  Rapids — tlie  Oataract  and  River  from  all 
points — (he  boisteroos  Cave  of  the  Winds,  behind  the  American  Pall,  which  exhibita 
the  remarkable  phenomenon  of  a rainbow  forming  a complete  circle — the  interior  of 
Horse-shoe  Fall  to  Termination  Rock,  both  in  summer  and  winter — the  Ice  Bridge — 
the  exciting  scene  of  Robinson,  the  brave  boatman  of  Niagara,  rescuing  Johnson  from 
the  Rapids  of  the  Horse-shoe  Fall,  on  the  morning  of  July  19tb,  1852 — the  thrilling 
scene  of  Joseph  Averel  in  the  American  Rapids,  on  July  19th,  1858,  who  was,  after 
remaining  in  the  Rapids  20  hours,  finally  carried  over  the  Cataract — the  Whirlpool— 
the  tremendous  Rapids  below  the  Suspension  Bridge — the  much  admired  Mirror 
Water,  two  miles  below  ilia  Falls — the  Suspension  Bridges  at  Bellevue  and  Lewiston 
— a distinct  View  of  I.ake  Ontario,  Ac,,  Ac, 

FIRE  INSURANCE. 

The  Providence  Washington  Insurance  Co., 

AT  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

Chartered,  1787.  Capital,  $200,000,  all  paid  in  (in  cash)  and  securely  invested. 
Take  risks  against  Fire  on  application  at  their  office  in  Providence;  and  on  Msrcnaii- 
dise  and  Buildings  in  the  city  of  New  York,  on  application  at  the  office  of 
ASA  Jr*,  46  Piiic^strcet,  corner  of  William* 

Prouidenct,  R,  L April  1 1847.  SULLIVAN  DORR,  Prttidmil 

Jkme  3nBur»ntt  Cnin|iiintj  iif  ‘I’atk. 

CASH  CAPITAL  1500,000. 

Buildings,  Merchandise,  and  other  Property,  Insured  against 
Loss  OR  Damage  by  Fire,  on  Favorable  Terms* 

OFFICE  NO.  10  WALL-8T., 

CHAS.  J.  MARTIN,  . S.  L*  LOOMIS, 

Secretary.  Treasurer^ 
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MERCHANTS’  MAGAZINE  AND  COMMERCIAL  REVIEW. 

EBtablteUcd  Julr*  1630. 

BY  FREEMAN  HUNT,  EDITOR  AND  PROPRIETOR. 

PUBLISaED  MONTHLY. 


At  141  Fnlton-street,  New  York— At  Five  Dollars  per  Annnm. 


The  MERCBAKTS’  MAGAZINE  AND  COMMERCIAL  R E V I E IT 
ie  rfevoted  to  TRADE.  COMMERCE,  «nd  NAVIGATION— RANlCINCf.  CUR. 
RENOY,  and  FINAJNCE— MERCANTILE  and  MARITIME  LAW— FIRK 
MARINE,  and  LIFE  INSURANCE— OCEAN  and  1-\LAN1>  NAVS- 
OATION— NAUTICAL  INTELLIGENCE— INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS — 
including  CANALS,  RAILWAYS,  and  PLANK  ROADS— RIVERS  and 
HAKBORS,  and  in  general  all  subjects  involving  the  great  CoMMaaciAi.  amd  Imh^  < 
TRIAL  iNTaafiSTH  of  the  Country  and  the  World. 


itiring  < 
Ute  mt 


It  haa  been 

priotor  to  make  the  W^ork,  at  once,  a journal  of  Ute  Intent  Coiumercial  Intelli^oci^ 
and  a standard  Library  of  Reference  on  all  topics  of  Trade,  not  less  indhipenMtble  to 
the  Stat£8ma.n,  Political  Economist,  J lyrist,  Financier,  Banker,  Bboeer,  Snu*  Mav 
TEE,  SniF  Builder,  Mechanic,  and  MAxurAcrvaER,  than  tuUie  Mkrcuant  iiud  BcsiyLsa 
Man  ; and  from  the  necessarily  coinprelnsnsive  range  of  its  discussions  and  Its 
tics,  inking  in,  as  it  does,  every  subject  iu  the  wide  field  of  Cominerco,  ilie  pages  of  tli’ 
Miigoziue  will  always  be  found  to  embody  a vast  fund  of  Knowlege  for  tlus  Fanner/ 
also — for  the  Cotton  Planter  of  the  South,  and  the  Grain  Grower  of  the  NohIl 

The  Editor  and  Proprietor  has  endeavored  to  infuse  uito  his  Magazine  n unlioDil 
spirit  and  character,  by  securing  the  aid  of  able  correspondents  in  nil  parts  of  our  wiii<K" 
spread  Republic,  and  by  exhibiting  the  resources  of  eveiy  State  and  Territory  of  ihe 
Union.  Ou  inooteil  points  in  political  economy,  bunking,  and  the  principles  of  trader 
he  has  Deely  admitted  articles  advocating  antagonistic  doctiines  and  opinimup* 
while  it  is  his  great  ahn  to  exhibit  facts,  and  embody  the  scientific  and  practical 
tinofl  of  Commerce,  the  MagaEiiie  will  be  ever  open  to  Uie  free  und  Cair  diM’u.<s<>ion  oT 
every  subject  legitimately  fulling  wiltiinits  general  scope  and  its  origioa] design. 

The  number,  for  December,  1652,  completed  the  twr.vty-sevkntu  semi  annu^  vnlaiBli 
ofthe  Merchants  Magazine.  The  work  has  be  eo  enlarged  more  than  one'third  s^nca  tt» 
eomraencc'incut  in  July,  1889,  and  each  volume  now  contains  nearly  Eight 
octavo  pages.  A fiew  complete  sets  of  the  Magaxine  mny  b«s  obtained  at  the  pt>bb4^ 
er’s  ofiica,  142  ^Dlton-etreet,  New  York,  neatly  and  «ub6t4U]tiaIly  bound,  fur  Two  Dqi>n 
LARS  AND  A Half  per  volume. 


Cbambbb  or  CoMMKBCB  or  Paris,  Paris,  90  Deoemter^  1S9D^ 

Hr.  Frxcman  Hunt. 

Sir  The  Cbaruber  of  Commerce  of  Paris,  tmrtiia  iu<d  dccasion  to  consolt  iho  MagailDowbltk 
joa  liave  pubtiRhed  for  so  mmif  years  past,  cueid  uol  bm  fully  siipn-date  its  grvot  roiTit.  |i 
markfxl  the  siitUtned  seal  and  care  with  which  you  have  brought  tiigethcr  in  its  pugos,  stalMflM 
matter  of  the  highest  lutoeeau  na  well  as  disquisitions  of  the  utmost  importance  and  utilUy ; atid  ihv 
Chamber  knows  ol  iiu  better  way  of  teslifyiug  Its  appreciallou  of  your  work,  than  by 
the  Mngiuine  fur  its  Library.  The  Treasurer  lis  been  directed  to  charge  one  of  our  drmwponda^lih 
in  New  York  with  this  duty,  and  also  to  forwards  to  you  this  letter,  wbich  we  conclude  ^ir,  by 
you  the  arsorancefi  of  onr  highest  cunsidemtion. 

Horaob  Say,  Seoi'eiory.  LEGBNTIL,  Proeldenljaf  the  rhtfibar.^ 

At  a stated  meeting  of  the  Philmlelphla  Board  ofTmde,  held  on  ftf  onday  evening,  h prU  9]ak»  tfVI^ 
the  following  resolutions  woro  nduntM,  without  n dlsaenling  voice 
RsMtved^  That  the  Board  of  Tnide  viewing  the  importiince  of  a noblicatlon,  whleh  cun  leoara  ta 
aUracllve  and  enduring  form,  general  Infurmeliun  and  sUUrCics  refilling  to  the  oummorriid  and 
trial  pursuits  of  our  country,  vonlure  torocomnieod  ^ HunC 9 Merrhitnu'  JVttffaiinm  gsd  C'wjws^TSMkl 
as  posM  Ssius  Uiese  requisites  In  an  I'lninent  degree,  and  iniat  tbelr  feihfir*dtiaiTisi&Rf 
lodnoed  to  encourage  Frsbman  Uunti  Eiq.,  tu  bis  hiduous  labors  by  becoming  subscrilniiatu  fK 
periodical.  . r 

Revolved,  That  a copy  of  the  foregoing  Resolution  be  furnished  Hr.  Iltrirr,  by  tl>€  Fi'Cretm^  wl 
Board.  ^ , 

TiJ08.  P.  COPiB,  PrealdeoL  C.  0,  Ciiiuos,  INi|shdsiq\'  * 

ClNnSNATl  CtlAHRXB  Of  CoUMKRI'X.  rk'hrtlRFg  lij^4 
At  a meeting  nf  ibe dncinnatl  Cbamber  of  Commerce,  Fubruary  tlh,  Uic 
linns  were  uuanlmoualy  adopted : — 

AraWrad,  Thill  HraVa  Jtftreksnlo*  Ma/^nsivt  end  CommrrtieJ  Rrtttne,]§  a worlmf  0aM, 
and  uiilfly,  and  is  oicnally  adopted  to  inform  the  inerehants  upon  the  unmamns  fbrts  rniaBa 
forritni  am  hiUminl  trade  of  the  eoiuitry,  its  raanntaciures  and  agriouluiral  staUslUw;  rrA 
thanks  of  Uie  morcanUIe  commimlly  ore  due  to  Its  editor*  Fxbrmas  Hcnt.  Ksu  , for  ib«  hid 
BoilUy  with  which  he  luis  rtmdiicled  it  for  so  many  years, 

Re>olveti%  That  we  recumtnciul  Ha  more  general  Rrculaikm,  and  that  r roor  4(  *m 
forwarded  to  Hr«  IIcst. 


CLXXIII. 


Merchants*  Magazine  Advertiser. 


HENRY  L.  FOSTER, 

LATE  “BOOTH  & FOSTER," 

AND 

OUTirlTTlNG  ESTABLISHMENT, 

(2T  Gourtlandt*st.9  a few  doors  below  tbe  Western  Hotel.) 

Wholesale  <&  Retail. 

The  subscriber  would  call  the  attention  of  Country  Merchants  and  others  Tiaiting 
Che  City  to  his  large  and  fashionable  stock  of  Clothing,  to  which  he  has  recently 
made  larger  secessions,  to  meet  the  increasing  patronage  of  his  establishment  The 
Bianufactured  department  is  conducted  by  men  of  long  experience  and  acknowledged 
taste,  which,  added  to  his  facilities  for  purchasing,  renders  his  stock  the  most  at* 
tractive  and  cheapest  of  any  to  be  found  in  the  City.  The  custdin  department  is  at 
all  times  filled  with  the  latest  and  most  desirable  styles  of  goods,  and  is  mcreased  from 
time  to  time  with  the  latest  importations. 

Gentlemen  requiring  an  outfit  can  be  furnished  at  once  from  the  shelves  with  a fash- 
ionable suit,  equal  in  style  and  quality  to  the  best  that  can  be  found  in  the  United 
States,  and  full  50  per  cent  less  tlion  the  usual  custom  price.  A full  assortment  of 
Shirts,  Collars,  Unuer-shirts  and  Drawers,  Cravats,  StocW,  Hosiery — in  short,  every* 
thing  belonging  to  the  gentleman’s  wardrobe.  Full  suits  furnished  to  order  at  a few 
hours'  notice,  and  sent  to  any  part  of  the  United  States. 

R L.  FOSTER. 


SPRING,  BRADLEY,  & BUFFUM, 

DOMESTIC  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

22  BROAD  AND  20  NEW-STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

Agents  for  the  sale  (exclusively  on  commission)  of — 

Graniteville  Co.  (South  Carolina,)  Heavy  Cottons. 

Kempton's,  Pantaloon  Stuffs,  Denims,  Shirting  Stripes,  dtc. 

Slaters’  Shirting  Stripes,  Ticks,  Plain  Cottons,  &,c. 

Brown  and  Bleached  Cottons,  from  the  Lockwood,  Harris,  Ballon,  Lip- 
pUt,  Warwick,  Warren,  Holyoke,  Powhattan,  Lanesville,  Mason ville,  Adams, 
and  various  other  establishments.  Also,  a great  variety  of 
W O O L E N 8, 

Consisting  of  Cloths,  Cassimeres,  (Plain  and  Fancy,)  Sheeps  Greys,  Tweeds, 
Satinets,  Kentucky  Jeans,  Plaid  Linseyi^  Kerseys,  Cloakings,  Flannels,  &c. 
Also,  a large  assortment  of 

PRINTING  CLOTHS 

4nd  Brown  Cottons,  adapted  to  Bleaching  and  Dyeing. 
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Art.  I.  — COHH'fiBCE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


HUMBER  11. 

THE  COMMERCE  OF  AflA  BROUaBT  TO  AMERICA  ITB  CIVILUATIOR—RETELATIOH  OT  AN  EXTINCT 
TRADE  — COMMERCE  OF  PERU  — MEXICO:  TBE  CAPITAL  CITY  TENOCHTITLAN,  THE  COUNTRTy 
MANUFACTURE8,  PRODUCTSf  AND  TRADE- THE  WEST  INDIES —INFLUENCE  OF  MEXICAN  COM* 
MERCE  AND  CIVILIZATION  IN  POPULATING  THE  UNITED  STATES-'INOIAN  TRADE  WITHIN  THE 
UNITED  STATES— MERCANTILE  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  INDIANS— AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS  OF 
THE  INDIANS)  AND  TRADE  THEREIN— TBE  CHASE— FISHERY— MANUFACTURES— EXTENT  OF  COM- 
MUNICATION. 

Ab  the  Indians  of  all  parts  of  America  were  so  eminently  one  people — 
being  of  one  origin,  displaying  a unity  so  remarkable  in  all  the  elements  of 
character,  so  extremely  alike  in  their  fate:  and  as  the  peculiar  features  de- 
veloped in  the  United  States  depended  so  greatly  on  the  condition  of  things 
in  Mexico,  the  parent  state,  it  is  necessary  to  any  intelligent  exhibit  of 
affairs  in  the  former,  to  extend  the  scope  of  the  present  article  to  a connect- 
ed review  of  the  circumstances  of  aboriginal  America  generally. 

Manco  Capac,  the  civilizer  of  Peru,  arrived  in  that  region,  as  before 
noted,  not  far  from  the  year  1200  of  the  Christian  era,  preceding  the  Colum- 
bian discovery  by  only  three  centuries ; so  that  the  period  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  results  of  his  advent  up  to  the  arrival  of  the  European  influence, 
was  of  about  the  same  length  as  the  interval  between  the  latter  event  and  the 
opening  of  the  present  century.  It  was  not  far  from  the  same  time  that  the 
Aztec  tribe,  in  Mexico,  became  civilized ; but  it  appears  from  their  tradi- 
tions, that  a civilized  people  called  the  Toltecks,  had  existed  in  Mexico  for 
about  600  years  before  that  period. 

We  have  said  that  the  seeds  of  this  first  American  civilization  were 
brought  over  on  the  wings  of  Asiatic  Commerce.  The  first  evidence  of  this 
fact  is  the  time  at  which  the  teachers  of  America  reached  her  shores.  Suf- 
ficient attention  has  not  been  directed  to  this  point  The  period  of  the  ar- 
rival of  Manco  Capac  and  the  other  civilizers,  inevitably  connects  them  with 
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Southeastern  Asia — with  China  or  India — which,  as  we  have  already  noticed, 
were  then  active  maritime  powers — extending  their  Commertje  and  adven- 
ture over  vast  regions  of  sea.  From  this  part  of  Asia  we  would  naturally 
expect  the  civilization  of  America  to  have  been  drawn,  and  the  course  of 
our  investigation  in  the  former  number  has  made  it  an  evident  impossibility 
that  it  should  have  been  derived  from  any  other  portion  of  the  continent. 
Finally,  the  nature  of  the  civilization  effected — the  temples,  and  other  arch- 
itectural remains,  the  form  of  religion,  c&c.,  all  tend  strongly  to  conOrm  these 
views,  fixing  U{>on  India  as  the  source  of  American  civilization.  But  let  us 
remark,  we  do  not  here  fall  into  the  fault  we  have  before  pointed  out.  These 
imperfect  resemblances,  (stronger  certainly  than  in  any  other  parallel,) 
though  adding  probability  to  the  collective  argument,  we  allow  for  them- 
selves alone  a very  secondary  consideration. 

It  matters  not  what  was  the  character  of  the  teachers  of  America,  whether 
purely  religious,  or  of  any  other  particular  cast.  The  region  whence  they 
came  had  long  lost  that  propensity  to  wander  which  belongs  to  barbarians. 
With  a civilized  people,  war  or  Commerce  alone  are  sufficient  agencies  for  a 
wide  adventure.  Without  the  transportive  power  of  one  or  the  other  of 
them,  all  the  influences  developed  within  any  nation  would  remain  locked 
up  within  its  own  limits.  The  Commerce  of  this  part  of  Asia,  especially  as 
regards  the  ocean  and  the  places  beyond  it,  was  its  great  engine  of  adven- 
ture. Neither  the  civilization  nor  the  religion  then  possessed  by  it,  could 
have  reached  any  remote  point  where  this  more  active  power  had  not  pre- 
ceded them  and  pointed  out  the  way — nay,  without  its  having  even  borne 
them  thither.  Or  if  one  of  these,  or  any  other  influence  of  that  region,  had 
progressed  a little  beyond  the  limit  of  its  general  Commerce,  still  it  had  fol- 
lowed for  nearly  its  whole  path  in  the  wake  of  the  latter,  indeed  under  its 
very  sails,  and  without  the  aid  and  encouragement  so  afforded,  would  have 
remained  quietly  at  home.  Without  the  maritime  Commerce  of  Asia,  its 
civilization  and  religion  could  never  have  reached  America.  Indeed,  we 
shall  find  everywhere,  upon  attentive  examination,  that  it  is  to  Commerce 
mainly  these  great  principles  are  indebted  for  their  progress  from  nation  to 
nation,  and  from  clime  to  clime.  Even  war,  supposed  to  have  effected  so 
much  in  this  way  as  the  great  carrier  of  these  influences,  has  acted  mostly 
as  a subsidiary  of  trade.  It  has  merely  opened  the  way — and  through  the 
intercourse  following — the  peaceful  intimacy  of  victor  and  vanquished,  it 
has  b-  en,  that  all  real  improvement,  all  the  achievements  of  the  mild  agen- 
cies, have  been  effected.  It  certainly  is  not  in  war,  of  itself,  to  propagate 
the  opposite  to  its  own  nature  and  results ; and  for  those  opposites,  there  is 
no  other  so  efficient  medium,  none  other  to  be  named  in  comparison  with 
Commerce. 

Thus  the  Commerce  of  Asia  brought  to  America  the  new  ideas  and  new 
things,  or  a part  thereof,  which  had  been  developed  there  since  the  first 
emigration  thence  to  America.  It  brought  teachers — brought  an  improved 
agriculture — brought  manufactures,  the  arts,  the  implements  and  means  of 
a general  advance.  It  brought  a living,  progressive  spirit,  which,  if  vastly 
inferior  to  the  high  energy  breathed  and  exercised  by  the  more  enlightened 
nations  of  our  day,  was  yet  of  a mighty  activity  compared  to  the.  feeble  sen- 
tience of  the  barbarism  upon  which  it  fell.  It  awakened  the  savages  of 
W’estern  America,  inspired  them  with  an  ambition  of  improvement,  and  led 
them  to  an  elevation,  which,  far  as  it  was  below  our  present  standard,  was 
not  undeserving  of  the  respect  even  of  these  times. 
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The  establishment  or  extension  of  trade  is  implied  in  the  material  im- 
provement of  any  people.  It  is  just  as  much  a necessity  of  such  advance, 
as  the  betterment  of  agriculture,  or  the  establishment  of  some  degree  of 
manufactures ; and  is  a necessity  because  of  these  very  things,  which  it  must 
exist  to  give  eflfect  to.  A division  of  labor  is  essential  to  progress  in  every 
material  respect,  and  the  division  of  labor  must  rest  upon  the  firm  basis  of 
trade.  When  a man  ceases  to  make  his  own  clothing  that  he  may  devote 
his  exclusive  industry  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  he  must  buy  clothes  of 
his  neighbor,  who,  becoming  an  exclusive  weaver  or  tailor,  in  order  to  sup- 
ply the  double  demand  upon  his  labor,  must  obtain  his  bread  of  the  culti- 
vator. The  higher  the  civilization  attained,  the  more  minute  must  be  this 
labor-division,  and  the  more  extended  this  division,  the  broader  and  more 
varied  must  be  this  foundation  of  Commerce  upon  which  it  is  supported. 

There  was  then  a very  great  trade  existing  within  the  civilized  parts  of 
America,  and  to  measure  proximately  the  extent  of  it,  we  need  but  take  a 
brief  survey  of  the  results  achieved  by  that  civilization.  Here  we  have  a 
standard  which,  though  not  giving  us  the  exact  proportion  of  all  the  differ- 
lent  interests  of  these  regions,  is,  as  regards  a very  fair  estimate  of  their  re 
lations,  infallible.  Though  not  a word  is  told  us  in  regard  to  a nation’s- 
trade ; though  we  hear  not  of  a ship  or  a carriage,  of  a merchant  or  a mar- 
ket, yet  is  their  visible  impression  left  in  the  other  objects  whose  develop- 
ments, and,  in  a degree,  whose  birth,  depended  upon  these.  Through  the 
correlation  of  interests,  the  seen  reveal  the  existence  of  the  unseen ; and  the 
known  arts,  manufactures,  agriculture,  &c.,  of  any  defunct  nation,  as  effi- 
ciently disclose  the  state  and  magnitude  of  its  Commerce,  as  the  perturba- 
tions of  the  observed  planets  make  known  to  the  attentive  astronomer  the 
existence,  the  place,  the  bulk  of  an  undiscovered  member  of  the  system. 

It  has  been  stated  by  historians,  and  the  story  is  gravely  repeated  by 
geographers  and  encyclopedists,  that  among  the  ancient  Peruvians  trade 
and  Commerce  were  sciircely  known,  although,  as  in  savage  communities, 
some  barter  existed.  But  an  error  very  decided,  and  nothing  more  credible 
for  its  frequent  repetition,  is  conveyed  in  this  assertion.  The  great  bulk  of 
all  Commerce  is,  indeed,  simply  barter,  and  the  whole  object  of  money  is, 
without  reference  to  its  own  commercial  value,  to  facilitate  the  exchange  of 
commodities ; but  when  mere  barter  is  talked  of,  the  idea  intended  and  ac- 
tually received,  is  of  a very  insignihcant  business  in  the  way  of  exchange, 
each  person  being  supposed  to  supply  the  chief  part  of  his  own  wants,  which 
must,  of  course,  be  very  few,  and  very  rudely  supplied.  But  a state  like 
this  is  totally  inconsistent  with  what  the  same  writers  tell  us  again  of  Peru. 
The  Peruvians  were  the  most  civilized  of  all  the  aboriginal  population  of 
America — were  better  skilled  than  any  in  agriculture,  in  architecture,  sculp- 
ture, the  use  and  working  of  the  metals,  and  in  the  mechanic  arts  generally. 
They  had  much  the  largest  buildings,  although  not  built  so  high  as  in  Mex- 
ico and  Central  America.  A single  building,  comprising  the  great  temple 
of  the  sun,  the  palace  and  the  fortress  of  the  Inca,  was  about  a mile  and  a 
half  in  circuit.  They  had  very  high  and  massive  obelisks,  mausoleums,  &c., 
constructed  of  stone,  with  mason  work ; they  had  aqueducts,  viaducts,  &c., 
and  most  excellent  roads  of  vast  length.  The  roads  made  in  Peru  after- 
wards by  the  Spaniards,  with  all  their  wealth  and  power,  could  not  offer 
the  slightest  pretension,  in  fact,  scarcely  deserved  the  name  of  highways 
when  compared  with  these  works  of  the  aboriginals.  One  of  these  avenues, 
the  chief  one,  extended  from  Quito,  at  the  equator,  to  Cuzco,  the  capital  of 
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the  country,  being  1,500  miles  in  length,  or  about  as  long  as  a road  extend- 
ing in  as  straight  a line  as  possible  along  the  whole  line  of  coast  of  the 
United  States,  or  a road  from  New  York  city  directly  across  to  New  Mex- 
ico ; and  all  of  this  great  length,  too,  lay  along  the  Andes  chain,  through 
one  of  the  most  difficult  regions  of  the  earth.  Where  did  they  get  the  skill 
to  construct  all  these  great  works  ? Only  through  an  extended  division  of 
labor,  and  the  encouragement  everywhere  essential  to  such  extended  divis- 
ion and  to  the  attainment  of  such  skill  in  the  difterent  branches — a high 
compensation^  which  compensation  implies  the  existence  in  abundance  of  ar- 
ticles of  a great  exchangable  value — in  other  words,  of  accumulated  prop- 
erty, and  even  necessitates  the  use  of  money  itself.  Such  works  never  were 
effected,  nor  the  skill  to  make  them  attained,  among  a people  not  advanced 
beyond  the  state  of  mere  barter.  What  induced  a part  of  those  people  to 
devote  themselves  to  the  manufacture  of  their  beautiful  cotton  and  other 
fabrics,  which  it  was  certainly  far  from  the  ability  of  all  to  make,  even  if 
there  were  not  any  great  manufactories,  but  the  fact  that  they  could  be  sold 
profitably  to  those  who  could  not  make  them  for  themselves  ? And  where 
was  profit  to  be  found,  if  the  spirit  of  trade  had  not  combined  and  multi- 
plied to  an  infinity  (in  the  action  and  reaction  of  trade  and  labor-progress) 
articles  to  which  it  had  affixed  an  exchangeable  worth  utterly  ^yond  any 
original  intrinsic  value  of  their  own  f They  had  vast  accumulations  of  gold 
— but  what  made  them  value  the  gold  above  the  stones  ? Alone,  all  this 
metal  was  insufficient  to  rear  a single  temple  or  build  a mile  of  road.  It 
was  its  exchangeable  value  only,  (in  which  all  values  are  included,)  it  was 
only  for  what  it  would  purchase  of  other  material,  that  gold  was  redded 
as  worth  anything.  Without  trade,  gold  is  valueless,  and  the  inconceivable 
heaps  pf  treasure  gathered  up  in  Peru  afford  the  strongest  evidence  of  an 
enlarged  and  all  pervading  trade. 

But  without  Commerce,  what  should  concentrate  so  large  a population  as 
that  of  Peru,  living  as  they  did,  mostly  in  peace  ? What  could  keep  them 
together,  what  could  assemble  them  in  great  towns,  but  the  pursuits,  the 
hopes,  the  excitements,  the  results  of  trade  ? What  built  up  and  sustained 
the  great  capital  city,  Cuzco  ? Every  one  understands  that  in  all  compact 
cities,  the  great  bulk  of  the  population  must  be  composed  of  merchants, 
mechanics,  and  other  laboring  men,  who  are  to  be  fed  by  another  great  but 
scattered  body  of  rural  laborers  located  without,  and  between  whom  and  the 
city  a perpetual  trade,  the  source  of  great  mutual  profit,  is  thus  kept  up. 
What  could  have  been  the  use  of  the  long  and  expensive  road  mentioned, 
but  to  promote  intercourse  between  even  the  extremes  of  the  country  ? 
Finally,  how  could  a centralism  sufficiently  strong  to  hold  together  under  a 
single  government  tliat  vast  region,  extending  over  more  than  twenty  de- 
grees of  latitude — with  a coast  even  longer  than  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the 
United  States,  and  which  the  Spaniards  found  it  convenient  or  necessary  to 
divide  into  three  provinces,  forming  now  three  independent  nations,  each  of 
them  larger  than  old  Spain,  and  unitedly  larger  than  any  European  nation 
of  the  present,  but  Russia — how,  under  so  mild  a government,  could  a cen- 
tralism sufficiently  strong  for  such  a purpose  have  been  created  or  main- 
tained in  the  absence  of  a general  and  familiar  intercourse  ? How,  but  by 
trade,  were  the  people  to  be  made  acquainted  with  each  other  ? How  were 
they  to  be  inspired  with  a common  interest  in  the  country,  and  to  feel  a 
general  inclination  toward  the  general  center  f 

Perhaps  the  war  between  the  rival  Incas,  Atahualpa,  and  Huasco,  disturb- 
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ing  the  general  quiet  of  Peru,  at  the  time  when  the  Spaniards  landed  in  the 
country,  and  greatly  facilitating  the  conquast,  had  temporarily  suspended 
the  Peruvian  trade.  Or  it  may  be  that  the  State,  and  with  it  its  material 
interests,  having  passed  their  zenith,  were  at  that  time  in  the  progress  of 
decay.  At  all  events,  the  Spaniards  were  not  close  observers  into  the  con- 
dition of  the  regions  they  conquered  in  America.  They  were  absorbed  in 
the  pursuit  of  plunder  and  of  glory;  and  beside,  they  were  at  that  time 
possessed  of  the  most  erroneous  notions  in  regard  to  Commerce  and  the 
subjects  directly  conncfcted  with  it,  that  ever  entered  into  men’s  heads. 
Believing  money  to  be  in  itself  the  substance  of  wealth,  they  conceived  that 
to  make  themselves  and  their  country  the  richest  of  the  world,  it  was  neces- 
sary only  to  accumulate  indefinite  masses  of  gold  and  silver.  Home  in- 
dustry, and  the  great  though  humble  trade  which  follows  labor  in  equally 
minute  division  through  all  its  ramifications — this  great  source  of  a nation’s 
prosperity,  wealth,  and  power,  unseen,  almost  unknown,  as  silent  and  fer- 
tilizing as  the  dews  of  heaven — this  trade  was  neglected,  positively  discour- 
aged by  Spain,  in  the  excitement  of  her  gold  fever.  All  the  Commerce 
which  she  desired,  all  that  was  deemed  worth  pursuing,  was  that  which 
reached  forth  in  grand  and  remote  enterprise — that  which  brought  from 
America,  the  Indies,  or  elsewhere,  fleets  laden  with  immense  values.  With 
these  lofty  conceptions,  the  Spaniards  could  not  see  that  a nation  like  Peru, 
which  cherished  nothing  but  the  very  trade  which  they  neglected,  had  any 
Commerce  at  all ; although  possessed  of  that  which  really  constitutes  the 
great  bulk  of  the  trade  of  every  really  commercial  nation,  and  is  the  founda- 
tion upon  which  the  grand  enterprises  of  legitimate  Commerce  are  built — 
a trade,  too,  which  every  nation,  whether  with  or  without  the  commercial 
repute  derived  from  enlarged  enterprise,  must  possess  exactly  in  proportion 
to  the  degree  of  its  civilization. 

The  only  reason  for  the  assertion  that  the  Peruvians  had  only  barter,  is 
that  they  were  without  coin.  As  for  monet/^  they  had  it  certainly  in  quite 
sufficient  plenty.  Gold  and  silver  performed  the  same  office  with  them  as 
among  the  nations  of  Europe  and  Asia.  This  is  evident  from  the  value  at- 
tached by  them  to  these  metals,  and  from  their  choice  of  them  as  the  grand 
material  of  their  treasures.  They  were  selected  for  this  purpose,  of  course, 
as  the  material  which  would,  of  all  others,  most  readily  command  an  ex- 
change for  any  desirable  commodity  whatever,  and  that  would  best  secure 
any  required  service,  whether  of  the  head  or  hands.  They  ciiKiulated,  of 
course,  by  weight,  and  the  most  enlightened  nations  have  invented  nothing 
better  to  this  day,  for  the  stamp  upon  all  gold  and  silver  money  now  in 
use,  or  ever  used,  is  but  a certificate  to  its  weight.  It  is  a mere  facility 
of  circulation,  not  adding  the  slightest  value  to  the  intrinsic  worth  of  the 
piece. 

The  population  of  the  rest  of  South  America  was  in  that  condition  gene- 
rally which  is  understood  as  the  characteristic  of  Indian  society,  and  it  is 
therefore  unnecessary  to  give  any  particular  description  of  their  state.  Some 
of  them  understood  the  value  of  gold  and  silver,  and  they  were  generally 
possessed  of  some  degree  of  skill  in  the  humbler  kinds  of  manufacture. 
Trade,  in  a varying  extent,  but  never  very  considerable,  was  carried  on  in 
different  parts,  though  the  general  propensity,  as  in  North  America,  was  to 
war  and  roving  adventure.  Below  the  designated  belt  of  eastern  progress, 
embracing  the  whole  of  the  temperate  region,  and  a part  even  of  the  tropi- 
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cal,  the  fact  we  have  before  noticed  of  the  decreasing  numbers  and  sodal 
elevation  of  the  lateral  wave  of  emigration,  held  strictly  good. 

Coming  to  the  northern  section  of  the  continent,  its  lower  extreme,  from 
near  the  isthmus  up  to  the  Gulf  of  California,  was  inhabited  by  nations  fit 
to  compare  with  the  Peruvians.  In  Central  America,  the  evidences  of  great 
and  magniScent  cities  still  remain.  Stevens  found  in  that  region  the  re- 
mains of  edifices  of  vast  proportions,  adorned  with’  a superb  statuary,  and 
covered  inwardly  with  designs  executed  in  stucco-work.  He  even  gives 
some  credit  to  the  idea  that  there  is  to  this  day  existing  not  far  remote  from 
these  ruins,  a vast  city  with  towers,  and  domes,  and  minarets,  multitudes  of 
human  habitations,  and  peopled  by  the  remains  of  the  unfortunate  race  who 
constructed  those  great  fabrics  so  wonderful  even  in  their  decay. 

In  regard  to  Mexico,  we  are  told,  as  of  Peru,  that  it  had  no  other  trade 
but  barter ; but  by  whatever  name  it  be  called,  we  shall  easily  see  some- 
thing of  its  extent  and  importance.  The  capital  city,  Mexico,  with  its  sub- 
urbs, was  occupied  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people.  It  was  situated  on 
islands,  in  the  midst  of  a lake,  and  was  connected  with  the  shores  by  three 
long  causeways,  made  up  of  firm  piers  fixed  in  the  lake,  with  bridges  at  in- 
tervals, to  admit  the  flow  of  the  lake  and  the  passage  of  boats.  The  city 
was  supplied  with  water  by  aqueducts.  It  was  compactly  built,  like  the 
great  cities  of  that  country  now,  and  laid  out  with  streets  and  squares  in 
regular  order.  The  houses  were  large  and  high,  and  the  temples,  palaces, 
d:c.,  massive  and  imposing.  They  were  provided  with  courts,  and  decorat- 
ed handsomely  with  works  of  art.  In  one  of  these  edifices,  Cortez  and  his 
whole  army,  including  6,000  Indian  allies,  were  comfortably  quartered  on 
their  first  entrance  to  the  city ; and  when  the  population  afterward  became 
hostile,  it  was  strong  enough  to  resist  all  the  attacks  of  the  furious  masses 
that  incessantly  assailed  it,  and  who  but  for  its  protection,  would  have  an- 
nihilated the  invaders. 

The  city  was  surrounded  with  firmly  cemented  walls  of  stone,  forming  a 
strong  defense  even  against  European  arms.  Its  aspect  to  the  spectator  ap- 
proaching from  either  side,  with  its  numberless  towers,  domes,  and  spires 
glittering  in  the  sun,  was  magnificent  This  city  embodied  the  concentrated 
achievements  of  the  Red  civilization  of  America,  and  was,  indeed,  a metrop- 
olis worthy  of  the  continent  The  Spaniards  when  they  first  saw  it  look^ 
upon  it  in  wonder,  for  they  had  not  dreamed  that  America  contained  such 
a work.  In  point  of  greatness,  very  few  cities  of  Europe  certainly,  could  at 
that  time  compare  with  it 

In  such  a city  there  was  certainly  an  immense  body  of  artisans  and  mer- 
chants. In  regard  to  manufactures,  they  wove  fine  cotton ‘cloth,  like  the 
Peruvians,  of  which  their  garments  were  made,  while  as  yet,  cotton,  as  an 
article  of  dress,  was  almost  unknown  in  Europe.  Not  only  in  the  capital, 
but  in  the  distant  provinces,  the  people  were  clad  in  this  material.  They 
worked  gold  and  silver  with  such  curious  workmanship  as  delighted  the 
Spaniards,  who  sent  many  of  their  articles  home  as  curiosities  worth  preser- 
vation. They  had  also  an  infinity  of  manufactures  in  other  metals,  and  in 
a variety  of  materials  else.  Multitudes  of  rural  laborers  were  required  in 
the  country  around  the  city,  to  produce  food  for  the  urban  population,  and 
to  cultivate  the  cotton  plant  and  other  raw  articles  for  their  manufacture. 
These  built  up  towns  all  round  the  borders  of  the  lake.  To  facilitate  the 
communication  of  the  city  with  its  rural  districts  was,  no  doubt,  one  prime 
motive  for  the  causeways  over  the  lake.  So  well,  too,  was  the  city  provid- 
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ed,  that  after  all  the  previous  duration  of  the  war,  it  stood  a siege  of  seventy- 
five  days,  by  a force  of  600  Spaniards,  and  above  150,000  Indians,  of  the 
rebel  population  of  its  own  provinces ; these  stores  had  been  hurriedly  laid 
in  by  Guataraozin,  and  during  all  this  time  were  fed  out  to  a vast  multitude 
not  residing  in  the  capital,  b^ide  its  own  population,  who  had  fiocked  there 
to  assist  in  the  defense.  [These  are  the  people  whom  some  of  our  theorists 
suppose  the  Indians  of ‘the  United  States  to  liave  driven  out  a little  before, 
from  that  region !] 

The  principal  communication  between  the  city  and  the  numerous  towns 
and  villages  on  the  banks  of  the  lakes,  was  conducted  by  canoes,  and  the 
multitude  of  these  was  so  great,  that  on  being  employed  against  Cortez, 
they  are  spoken  of  as  completely  covering  the  lake,  with  their  dense  swarm. 
But  their  naval  ability  was  not  limited  to  light  boats.  Finding  their  canoes 
inefficient  against  the  brigantines  which  Cortez  employed  on  the  lake,  they 
constructed  large  piraguas  of  very  thick  planks,  and  capable  of  carrying  a 
great  number  of  men,  with  which  they  nearly  succeeded  in  destroying  some 
of  the  brigantines. 

The  trade  of  the  city  of  Mexico  was  conducted,  as  in  our  cities,  through 
established  markets,  and  the  business  of  the  dealers  was  regulated  by  law. 
Cortez,  in  a letter  to  Charles  V.,  in  1520,  says  that  the  market-place  of  the 
city  was  twice  as  large  as  that  of  Seville,  in  Spain,  being  “ surrounded  with 
an  immense  portico,  under  which  are  exposed  for  sale  all  sorts  of  merchan- 
dise, eatables,  ornaments  made  of  gold,  silver,  lead,  pewter,  precious  stones, 
bones,  shells,  and  feathers ; delft- ware,  leather,  and  spun- cotton.  We  find 
hewn  stones,  tiles,  and  timber  fit  for  building.  There  are  lanes  for  game, 
others  for  roots  and  garden-fruits.  The  market  abounds  with  so  many 
things  that  I am  utterly  unable  to  name  them  all  to  your  highness.  To 
avoid  confusion  every  kind  of  merchandise  is  sold  in  a separate  lane.” 

Maize  was  the  principal  agricultural  product,  (no  other  grain  being 
known,)  but  this  did  not  limit  the  abundance  of  other  things.  Cortez 
states  that  there  was  every  kind  of  garden-stuff,  particularly  onions,  leeks, 
garlic,  garden  and  water  cresses,  borrage,  sorrel,  and  artichokes.  There 
were  great  numbers  also  of  ferinaceous  roots.  Of  fruits,  there  was  abun- 
dance of  cherries,  prunes,  peaches,  apricots,  figs,  grapes,  melons,  apples,  and 
pears.  So  that  there  was  as  great  a variety  of  agricultural  labor,  and  as 
much  temptation  to  the  city  purchaser  as  need  be  desired. 

There  was,  as  a part  of  the  regular  administration  of  the  government,  a 
commercial  tribunal,  the  judges  of  which  were  constantly  in  session  in  the 
midst  of  the  great  square,  to  arbitrate  all  disputes  in  relation  to  matters  of 
trade.  There  were  officers,  also,  to  see  that  just  prices  were  asked,  and 
proper  measures  used.  All  sales  being  made  by  measure. 

But  this  great  capital,  with  all  of  its  rural  dependency,  was  not  all  of 
Mexico.  On  their  march  from  the  coast,  the  Spaniards  were  delighted 
with  the  view,  through  the  whole  way,  of  towns  and  villages,  miniatures  of 
the  capital,  with  their  towers  and  pyramids,  and  busy  population,  surround- 
ed with  broad  fields,  under  full  cultivation.  In  one  of  these  towns,  Zocat- 
lan,  Cortez  found  thirteen  temples.  In  short,  the  nation  presented  the 
same  arrangement  of  city,  town,  and  country,  which  characterizes  the  civil- 
ized nations  of  our  day. 

It  is  entirely  to  the  point,  as  illustrating  the  advanced  state  of  Mexico,  to 
notice  the  government  of  the  country.  It  was  originally  an  oligarchy,  after- 
ward a monarchy,  assisted  by  councils  of  war,  of  state,  and  revenue — a court 
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of  justice,  and  judges  of  Commerce  and  of  supplies.  There  was  also  a 
police  system.  There  were  no  written  laws,  but  traditional  ordinances  sup- 
plied their  place.  There  were  public  schools  for  general  education,  and  col- 
leges for  the  children  of  the  nobility,  who,  on  being  educated,  selected  either 
the  army,  the  civil  service,  or  the  priesthood,  the  three  leading  professions. 
The  habits  of  the  Mexican  people  were  barbarous  in  nothing  but  their  re- 
ligion. They  knew  of  the  lesser  and  greater  cycles’  of  time,  and  intercalla- 
tive  periods ; and  had  a far  more  accurate  system  than  either  the  Greeks, 
Romans,  or  Egyptians.  They  had  a system  of  writing,  and  constructed 
tolerably  accurate  maps. 

The  trade  of  the  capital  was  no  doubt  extended  to  the  provinces,  and 
helped  to  centralize  the  great  system,  which  must  else  have  dropped  apart. 
To  facilitate  this  intercourse  there  were  roads  and  canals,  as  in  Peru, 

The  population  of  this  country  must  have  numbered  some  millions,  far 
exceeding,  certainly,  all  of  North  America  beyond  it  There  were  many 
large  towns  beside  Mexico.  Cortez  describes  Cholula  as  larger  than  any 
city  in  Spain.  Amid  the  dreadful  slaughter  and  continued  repulses  of  his 
people,  made  by  the  superior  weapons  of  the  Spaniards,  Guatamozin  per- 
sisted, in  the  hope  of  victory  from  the  sheer  force  of  numbers.  He  con- 
veyed this  hope  to  Cortez,  declaring  that  if  the  death  of  each  Spaniard 
should  cost  him  20,000  lives,  he  would  still  have  a multitude  of  subjects 
left;  to  celebrate  the  final  victory.  This,  of  course,  was  a mere  hyperbole, 
but  the  confidence  of  the  monarch  was  not  groundless. 

As  to  the  riches  of  Mexico, — the  wealth  then  in  possession  and  full  enjoy- 
ment by  the  Mexicans — it  equaled  all  which  the  Spaniards  represented. 
But  large  as  were  the  treasures  of  the  king,  all  the  gold  and  silver  found, 
did  neither  here  nor  in  Peru,  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  government  A 
great  part  was  circulated  about,  and  aflforded  an  active  stimulus  to  industry, 
to  agriculture,  to  manufictures,  and  to  the  arts.  It  was  in  the  bands  of  the 
people^  as  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  governor  of  Cuba,  Don  Velas- 
quez, was  instigated  to  the  invasion  of  Mexico,  from  a voyage  made  the 
year  before  to  the  coast  of  Yucatan,  in  which  so  much  treasure  was  obtain- 
ed from  a promiscuous  traflSc  with  the  natives  of  that  outer  province,  as  to 
enrich  Velasquez  and  fire  his  avarice.  When  Cortez  retreated  from  the 
capital  he  was  unable  to  carry  away  all  the  gold  which  he  had  there  col- 
lected, chiefly  from  presents  made  to  him  by  the  king,  imitated  by  the 
people  of  the  different  provinces.  He  left  behind,  it  is  said,  the  value  of 
700,000  pieces  of  eight.  The  200  men  lost  in  the  retreat  through  the 
streets,  and  over  the  causeway,  were  mostly  of  those  who  were  bringing 
away  the  gold,  and  were  obliged  from  the  weight  of  the  burden  to  lag  be- 
hind. 

As  to  outward  Commerce,  these  nations  certainly  had  none  at  the  time  of 
the  European  discovery,  neither  could  any  have  existed  for  a long  time  pre- 
vious. Indeed,  had  any  considerable  outer  Commerce  been  at  any  time  car- 
ried on  after  their  improvement,  they  could  not  but  have  had  a better  knowl- 
edge of  other  places.  As  regards  tr^e  with  Asia,  it  must  have  been  confined 
to  a few,  and  very  infrequent  visitations  from  that  quarter.  The  actual  ne 
cessity  of  such  adventures,  at  some  time,  we  have  already  shown ; but  these 
were  only  the  extreme  efforts,  when  designedly  made,  of  Oriental  explora- 
tion, and  could  never  have  risen  to  the  extent  of  a regular  communication. 
No  colonization  of  America  could  have  been  made  from  Asia,  at  any  Ume 
after  the  commencement  of  the  civilized  nations  on  the  eastern  and  southern 
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shores  of  the  latter;  and  Manco  Capoc,  and  the  other  teachers  of  America, 
were  certainly,  as  the  Indian  accounts  represent  them,  single  adventurers. 
Had  it  been  otherwise,  the  people  improved  by  them  must  have  attained 
the  knowledge  and  use  of  iron,  so  well  understood  in  the*' region  of  Asia 
alluded  to,  and  in  most  other  parts 'of  that  continent,  from  immemorial 
periods.  The  ignorance  of  single  individuals  in  regard  even  to  arts  well 
understood  in  their  own  countries,  is  suflScient  reason  for  the  failure  to  trans- 
fer them  to  other  regions. 

The  failure  of  Asia,  while  yet  knowing  America,  to  establish  any  regular 
intercourse  with  this  continent,  or,  if  established,  the  short-lived  term  of  its 
support,  is  easily  accounted  for.  The  diflSculty  and  hazard  of  the  long  voy- 
age — the  lack  of  temptation  in  the  way  of  profit,  (America  being  able  to 
supply  most  of  her  own  wants,  and  the  precious  metals,  the  articles  which 
would  be  of  chief  value  for  export  from  America,  being  comparatively  cheap 
in  those  parts  of  Asia) — political  troubles — the  decline  of  Asiatic  Commerce 
— the  adoption  of  an  exclusive  system  in  America,  which  we  know  did  pre- 
vail in  China — any  of  these  were  sufficient  causes  to  prevent  a regular  Com- 
merce between  Asia  and  Western  America,  or,  if  any  ever  existed,  to  sus- 
pend it,  as  in  the  case  of  the  intercourse  at  the  other  side  of  the  continent, 
between  Greenland  and  Norway. 

In  regard  to  trade  between  these  nations  of  America,  it  does  not  seem  to 
have  b^n  ever  at  all  cultivated.  One  efficient  reason  might  be  found  in 
the  difficulties  of  the  coast  navigation.  After  the  Spaniards  occupied  tliese 
countries,  they  found  correspondence  very  hazardous  and  uncertain.  In  the 
voyage  from  Acapulco,  in. Mexico,  to  the  Peruvian  ports,  their  vessels  were 
often  longer  occupied  than  in  that  from  Acapulco  to  Cadiz  itself.  But, 
apart  from  this,  these  nations  were  of  a character  more  apt  to  indulge  mis- 
trust and  jealousy  than  confidence  in  and  regard  for  other  people.  No 
aboriginal  people  of  America,  in  fact,  ever  rose  to  a conception  of  the  uses 
of  a remote  outward  Commerce,  and  no  cause  existed  to  induce  any  of 
them  to  undertake  an  extended  navigation  of  the  great  seas.  The  more 
civilized  portion,  although  not  without  the  ambition  of  outward  expansion, 
as  is  seen  in  the  progressive  enlargement  of  their  territorial  limits  and 
population,  from  the  condition  of  a single  tribe  up  to  that  of  centralized 
nationalities,  composed  of  agglomerated  tribes,  yet  directed  all  their  pro- 
ductive and  improving  efforts  to  internal  objects.  In  the  barbarous  regions 
of  America,  intercourse,  for  purposes  of  mutual  defense  mainly,  was  carried 
on  between  distinct  and  often  remote  tribes ; the  civilized  portion,  being  com- 
posed of  nations  of  real  magnitude,  and  not  warring  upon  each  other  col- 
lectively, had  no  occasion  for  such  alliance. 

Such  were  the  nations  which  comprised  the  civilized,  or  half  civilized 
portion,  as  we  may  choose  to  call  it,  of  aboriginal  America. 

The  West  India  Islands,  in  the  latitude  of  Mexico  and  Central  America,  be- 
tween 10°  N.  and  the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  formed  the  limit  of  the  great  popula- 
tion wave  which  rolled  eastwardly,  across  those  countries,  from  the  Pacific.  The 
state  of  their  population  at  the  time  of  the  European  discovery,  as  compared 
to  the  United  States  and  other  parts,  affords  the  most  positive  evidence  of 
the  correctness  of  our  idea  respecting  the  confinement  of  the  general  pro- 
gress in  America,  as  in  Asia,  to  a narrow  belt  within  the  central  regions  of 
the  continent.  The  island  of  Cuba,  alone,  had  a population  of  above 
1,000,000  Indians,  Hayti  had  600,000,  and  the  population  of  the  whole  of 
the  West  Indies  must  have  &r  exceeded  that  of  the  region  of  the  United 
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States.  Within  the  belt  described,  must  have  been  comprised  about  nine- 
tenths  of  the  whole  number  of  people  residing  upon  the  continent  and  its 
islands.  The  Indians  of  the  West  Indies  were  milder  and  something  less 
rude  than  those  of  the  United  States,  yet  could  be  called  in  no  sense  civil- 
ized. Their  intercourse  with  the  continent  must  have  been  slight,  although 
they  knew  of  its  existence,  and  of  the  rich  and  powerful  nations  which 
dwelt  upon  it.  In  Cuba  and  some  other  of  these  islands,  the  people  were 
of  an  exceedingly  peaceful  disposition,  being  averse  entirely  to  war,  in  even 
its  mildest  features.  Among  a people  so  disposed,  and  so  very  numerous 
as  they  were  in  Cuba,  there  must  have  been  a considerable  internal  trade, 
at  least,  in  order  to  furnish  support  to  the  whole  population,  and  to  give 
them  that  means  of  employing  themselves  which  no  community  of  human 
beings,  and  especially  no  thick  population,  like  that  of  Cuba,  could  do  en- 
tirely without.  Cotton  was  in  use  among  them,  as  in  Mexico.  The  Caribs 
built  large  boats,  and  were  exceedingly  expert  navigators. 

We  come  now  to  the  United  States.  The  first  population  of  any  part  of 
what  is  now  comprehended  within  this  great  country,  must  have  proceeded 
from  the  extension  of  the  original  barbarous  people,  along  the  coasts  from 
Mexico  into  California,  and  finally  into  Oregon.  Some  coastwise  corre- 
spondence may  have  existed  between  these  places  and  Mexico,  and  they 
may  even  have  been  visited,  as  has  been  suggested,  by  the  Commerce  of 
Asia.  It  is  supposed  by  some  that  the  mines  of  California  were  anciently 
worked,  and  that  the  ships  of  Asia  came  there  regularly  for  gold.  We  at- 
tach little  credit  to  that  opinion.  SUll  California  and  Oregon,  both,  may 
have  been  visited  on  their  own  account,  and  if  thi0  supposed  coast  trade  be- 
tween Asia,  and  Mexico,  and  Peru,  existed,  the  vessels  engaged  therein,  in 
Oregon  and  California  must  have  certainly  often  put  into  their  bar- 


The  next  point  at  which,  the  territory  of  the  United  States  was  reached 
was,  no  doubt,  on  the  Gulf  shore,  at  about  the  same  time  the  Indians  pro- 
ceeded from  the  eastern  shore  of  Mexico,  or  Yucatan,  to  the  West  India 
Islands.  Some  few  of  their  canoes  coasted  along  the  Gulf,  and  all  the 
shore  region  was,  doubtless,  soon  peopled.  From  Cuba,  too,  at  a later  pe- 
riod, there  must  have  been  a flow  of  emigration  upon  Florida,  to  which  it 
BO  nearly  adjoins.  Between  all  th^e  points,  anciently,  there  is  evidence 
sufficient  that  some  communication  was  kept  up. 

The  progress  of  population  through  the  heart  of  the  great  land-way  con- 
necting ancient  Mexico  with  the  United  States,  must  have  been  slow.  But 
notwithstanding  the  unfavorable  character  of  a portion  of  this  region  for 
the  support,  within  itself,  of  population,  it  must  still  have  served,  as  well  as 
the  coasts  on  either  side,  as  a channel  to  the  lateral  wave  which  sought 
the  north. 

The  civilization  of  Mexico  and  the  other  southern  regions,  whether  or  not 
accompanied  by  an  immigration  from  Asia,  of  course,  greatly  stimulated  the 
increase  of  population.  A civilized  people  always  multiply  with  far  greater 
rapidity  than  a barbarous  community — at  least,  such  is  the  tendency  of  an 
improved  condition,  enlarged  activity,  and  an  elevated  ambition.  Those 
regions  becoming,  at  length,  as  the  consequence  of  their  civilization,  densely 
peopled,  and  the  great  wave  having  flown  to  its  utmost  extent  in  the  direct 
easterly  course,  an  enlarged  stream  began  to  pour  from  Mexico  into  the 
United  States.  Of  the  exact  bulk  of  this  stream,  at  any  time,  we  do  not 
propose  to  inquire.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  size  must  have  corresponded 
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with  its  character  as  a secondary  impulse,  and  that  we  do  not,  therefore, 
give  credit  to  the  idea  entertained  by  some,  that  the  Mississippi  valley,  and 
perhaps  the  rest  of  the  United  States,  at  some  time  previous  to  the  Euro- 
pean discovery,  contained  an  immense  population,  forming  one  or  more 
great  nations,  possessed  of  splendid  cities,  and  carrying  on  an  extended 
Commerce.  The  Indian  population  of  America  must  have  been  always  far 
beneath  that  of  Mexico  in  point  both  of  numbers  and  improvement,  and  we 
see  not  a particle  of  rea86n  to  believe  that  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  had 
ever  greater  numbers,  or  a better  condition,  than  when  the  adventurous  Al- 
varo and  De  Soto  made  the  first  explorations  ever  eflfected  within  it  by 
white  men. 

The  centralizing  influence  of  the  Mexican  civilization  had  no  doubt  ex- 
panded to  quite  its  utmost  capacity  in  the  territorial  and  populativo  limits 
occupied  by  that  kingdom  at  the  time  of  its  conquest.  Being  entirely 
without  that  capability  of  indefinite  healthy  extension,  which  is  a character- 
istic only  of  modern  civilization  in  its  best  development,  there  was  no  pos- 
sibility that  it  should  comprehend  a whole  continent,  or  any  very  extensive 
segment  of  one,  within  its  embrace.  Neither  the  means  nor  the  desire  of 
continued  communication  between  Mexico  and  the  nations  or  tribes  formed 
of  emigrants  from  her  own  people,  existing,  the  latter,  of  course,  as  in  the 
case  of  all  remote  colonies  cut  oflf  from  communication  with  the  parent  or 
other  civilized  nation,  fell  into  the  depths  of  barbarism. 

The  several  deficiencies  which  occasioned  this  limitation  in  the  energy  of 
Mexican  civilization  we  need  not  particularize,  butt  no  one  among  them 
could  be  more  efifeclive  than  the  fatal  want  of  Iron.  Without  the  instru- 
mentality of  that  grand  physical  agent  of  human  progress,  it  is  wonderful 
how  so  much  was  accomplished — how  an  influence,  strong  and  extended  to 
the  degree  of  that  under  consideration,  was  evolved  and  preserved  intact. 
Of  course,  even  in  the  region  which  it  covered,  it  was  entirely  wanting  in 
the  vigor  of  our  system,  compared  to  the  solar  heat  of  which,  radiating  to 
every  part  of  its  great  field,  it  disseminated  nothing  more  than  a cold 
moonshine,  useful  to  the  extent  of  its  illumination,  but  feeble  as  a germina- 
ting  principle.  This  civilization  could  sustain  itself  only  in  the  most  favored 
regions  of  America,  corresponding  more  nearly  than  any  other  portion  of 
the  continent  to  that  part  of  Asia  in  which  the  first  human  enlightenment 
began,  and  not  possessed  of  sufficient  vitality,  indeed,  to  diffuse  itself  over 
the  whole  even  of  those  regions.  It  grew  visibly  dim  with  every  step  of 
progress  from  the  center,  and  expired  long  before  it  had  reached  the  cool 
latitudjps.  Had  no  stronger  influence  approached  the  continent,  what  is 
now  the  United  States  must  forever  have  been  a wilderness  of  barbarity. 

In  all  the  extent  of  America  northward  from  the  heart  of  the  Mexican 
kingdom,  the  condition  of  the  population  was  graduated  by  the  distance 
from  that  center.  Following  the  line  of  migration,  the  Indians  of  the  north- 
ern part  of  Mexico  formed  a connecting  link  between  those  of  the  capital 
and  the  red  occupants  of  the  southern  limits  of  the  United  States.  The 
latter,  in  Louisiana,  Alabama.  Georgia,  and  Florida,  were,  again,  decidedly 
in  advance  of  Carolina  and  Virginia.  They  were  much  more  numerous, 
living  in  larger  and  much  more  respectable  towns.  Some  of  these  were 
walled  about  with  strong  palisades,  and  were  places  of  some  pretension. 
The  people  of  Mauvila,  on  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Mobile,  without 
other  help,  fought  De  ^to’s  whole  force  of  over  600  men,  in  a desperate 
battle  of  several  hours'  length,  and  had  nearly  eflected  their  destruction. 
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All  the  tribes  of  Virginia  or  New  England,  combined,  though  equally  war- 
like, would  have  been  unable,  at  that  time,  to  withstand  De  Soto's  force  for 
a half  hour.  The  Indians  of  this  region  built  very  large  houses,  some  of 
them  capable  of  holding  several  hundred  people ; they  had  more  general 
skill  in  fabrication  than  those  of  the  north,  and  were  far  more  profiaent  in 
agriculture.  In  short,  they  were  a much  superior  people  in  all  respects  to 
the  northern  Indians.  All  this  was  still  visible  at  the  time  the  Europeans 
commenced  their  explorations  and  settlements  within  the  United  States. 
These  people  had  knowledge  of  Mexico,  as  they  told  Alvaro,  one  of  the  com- 
panions of  the  ill-fated  Narvaez,  the  rival  of  Cortez,  of  that  country,  and  di- 
rected him  how  to  reach  it  Here,  then,  on  the  southern  shores  of  the 
United  States,  we  discover  a feeble  ray  of  Mexican  civilization. 

Even  in  Virginia  the  shade  of  barbarism  was  a little  less  deep  than  in 
New  England.  The  Indians  of  Virginia  and  Carolina  were  in  several  re- 
spects above  those  of  Massac  nusetts.  Among  other  things,  they  paid  more 
attention  to  agriculture,  and,  of  course,  relied  less  upon  the  chase  and  fish- 
eries. Colonies  of  whites,  of  considerable  numbers,  were  maintained  for 
considerable  periods,  while  engaged  in  gold  hunting  or  lying  idle,  by  pro- 
duce purchased  of  the  Indians.  In  the  other  place,  the  dependence  was 
rather  on  the  side  of  the  Indians. 

In  regard  to  the  results  of  the  Indian  population  of  the  United  States,  as 
compared  to  those  of  European  population,  the  former,  it  is  true,  seems  to 
have  achieved  nothing — to  have  been  a mere  incumbrance  upon  the  soil. 
ITie  Indians  built  up  here  no  connected  empire — elaborated  no  civilization 
— established  no  trade  worthy  of  a name.  Moving  along  the  banks  of  the 
same  rivers  traced  by  the  tide  of  white  emigration,  they  launched  no  steam- 
boats upon  their  waters,  and  raised  never  the  white  sail  of  traffic.  They 
never  applied  their  sinews  to  gather  in  the  vast  riches  of  the  great  western 
valleys,  to  send  them  down  the  Mississippi,  or  along  the  channel  of  the 
Lakes  and  St.  Lawrence  to  the  ocean.  They  did  not  tunnel  the  mountains 
to  give  passage  to  the  steam-engine; — they  built  no  towns,  erected  no 
bridges,  set  up  no  mills  upon  the  many  water-falls  which  offered  their 
power  to  the  service  of  man  without  regard.  Nature  reigned  supreme, 
without  invasion,  without  even  the  pruning  of  her  wild  hjxuriance.  On  the 
spots  now  occupied  by  the  great  marts  of  trade,  the  “ rank  thistle  nodded  in 
the  wind,  and  the  wild  fox  dug  his  hole  unscared.”  War  was  their  leading 
employment ; yet,  even  in  the  pursuit  which,  next  to  Commerce,  has  made 
navigation  its  great  ally,  their  genius  never  extended  beyond  a few  fragile 
canoes,  darting  along  in  the  deep  shade  of  the  overhanging  forests  that  ob- 
scured the  pathway  of  the  rivers. 

Yet  there  arp  a few  facts  regarding  the  trade  of  the  Indian  population  of 
the  United  States,  worth  referring  to. 

It  is  only  in  the  very  lowest  possible  condition  of  human  existence,  that 
men  can  be  said  to  live  entirely  without  trade.  In  such  a state  there  must 
be  scarcely  the  appearance  of  regulated  society,  and  a total  want  of  the 
qualities  of  energy  or  activity.  There  can  be  no  ambition,  no  desire,  except 
for  the  satisfaction  of  immediate  physical  wants,  no  intelligence,  no  develop- 
ment of  general  feature  other  than  a uniform  stupidity  and  brutishness. 
J ust  in  proportion  with  the  advance  of  a people  above  this  condition,  must 
the  process  of  exchange  prevail.  Now,  the  Indians  of  the  United  States 
were  quite  far  removed  from  this  condition.  Among  those  who  must  be- 
classed  as  entirely  without  the  pale  of  civilization,  they  held  a quite  respecta 
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ble  position.  Something  more  than  a glimmer  of  a former  civilization  could 
be  discovered  in  their  state.  The  obscured  and  fragmentary  remains  of  an 
elevated  life  were  so  plentiful,  as  to  afford  ground  to  most  writers  for  deri* 
ving  them  directly  from  an  enlightened  people.  They  were  formed  into 
regularly  organized  communities,  with  permanent  forms  of  government,  com- 
bining a rudimentary  expression  of  the  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial 
principles— ^they  had  laws,  unwritten,  but  well  published,  and  supreme  in 
their  operation,  being  evervwhere,  without  personal  respect,  completely  as- 
cendant over  the  individual.  There  were  regulations — wiser,  too,  than  any 
civilized  legislator  could  have  framed  for  a people  in  their  condition — for  all 
departments  of  the  social  system,  as  well  embracing  its  many  wants  and 
exigencies  as  any  of  the  voluminous  codes  which  seek  to  anticipate  all  the 
minutiae  of  unexpired  circumstance.  There  were  customs,  forms,  and  ob- 
servances, of  a spirit  and  for  an  object  far  above  the  range  of  either  savage 
invention,  or  of  mere  savage  comprehension.  They  had  a lofty  ambition, 
and  a most  exalted  though  peculiar  form  of  chivalry.  They  had  an  elevated 
oratory,  and  were  naturally,  of  an  ardent  poetic  temperament  Adair,  in 
comparing  the  Indian  form  of  society  to  that  of  the  Hebrews,  found  material 
for  a respectably  sized  work,  containing  under  twenty-three  general  heads, 
the  likenesses  exhibited  in  their  management  of  civil  affairs,  their  religious 
institutions,  their  punishments  of  crime,  marriage  and  other  ceremonies,  to 
a highly  enlightened  community.  Nor  have  a multitude  of  other  writers  on 
the  same  topic  failed  to  gather  material  for  volumes  of  goodly  dimension. 

The  Indians  were,  naturally,  a people  of  most  apt  qualities  for  Commerce, 
instead  of  being  as  is  generally  assumed,  disqualified  by  nature  to  acquire 
any  feature  of  European  civilization ; and  indeed,  under  a proper  policy, 
could  have  been  not  merely  transformed  into  a mercantile  community,  but 
easily  raised  to  a near  level  with  their  ex  erminators.*  They  were  possessed 
of  great  activity — were  ardent,  enthusiastic,  keen,  were  really  of  much  the 
same  restless,  anxious,  adventurous  turn  which  characterizes  the  present 
people  of  New  England.  They  were,  in  short,  possessed  of  that  very  tem- 
perament which  inclines  a people  to  trade,  and  which  all  commercial  nations 
nave  exhibited  in  a varying  but  always  high  degree.  They  were  familiar 
with  the  geography  of  the  country,  traveling  rapidly  for  objects  of  peace  as 
well  as  war,  over  vast  extents  of  territory.  They  were  lovers  of  the  water 
far  beyond  the  whites ; were  exceedingly  skillful  in  the  management  of  their 
frail  canoes,  and  provided  with  good  vessels,  and  taught  in  nautical  science, 
would  have  made  daring  and  successful  navigators.  In  spite  of  their  habits 
and  their  poverty,  they  bad  a strong  idea  of  property — an  eager  desire  to 
possess  and  to  accumulate — and  showing  always  a high  appreciation  of  that 
superior  skill,  which  in  manufactured  articles  constitutes  so  large  a portion 
of  their  merchantable  value. 

The  natural  desire  of  the  Indians  for  trade  was  everywhere  exhibited  upon 
their  first  contact  with  Europeans.  Almost  invariably  we  find  the  first  in- 
tercourse between  them  is  in  the  shape  of  barter.  Columbus,  Cabot,  Ver- 
rezano,  De  Ayllon,  Cartier,  Smith,  Gosnold,  Barlow — all  th } early  explo- 
rers— found  them  eager  for  traffic.  They  seemed,  indeed,  to  have  a perfect 


• U is  lime,  as  the  present  writer  has  before  remarked,  in  the  Merekantt*  Magazine,  (Art.  “ Our 
Empire  on  the  Pacific,’*  Sept.  183^2,)  that  we  were  dune  talking  of  the  incapacity  ot  men  fur  improre- 
ment.  Nu  one  wiil  put  the  lowest  order  of  men  beneath  the  highest  cluss  of  animals— yet  there  ia 
scarcely  an  animal  nut  susceptible  of  learning.  There  was  nerer  greater  absurdity  uttered  than  the 
philusuphical  dissertations  about  the  ineradical  vices  of  bloixi,  the  resistless  proclivity  to  debase- 
ment and  extinction,  ficc.,  fitc. 
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passion  for  trade,  that  increased  continually  with  its  exercise.  It  was  the 
report  as  much  of  this  Commerce,  as  of  the  wonderful  character  of  the  ad- 
venturers, which  drew  vast  numbers  from  the  back  regions  to  meet  them  at 
the  coast.  They  came  as  the  Yankees  would  go  now  to  see  any  people  as 
extraordinary  to  them,  arriving  in  the  United  States,  as  much  to  speculate 
as  to  admire.  None  of  them  cartie  empty-handed.  Everywhere,  before  this 
spirit  of  Commerce,  wherever  Europeans  appeared,  and  conducted  them- 
selves in  a spirit  at  all  friendly,  the  ferocity  of  the  rudest  of  the  Indians  re- 
tired. This  should  have  taught  the  colonists,  and  the  mother-governments, 
what  policy  to  use  toward  the  Indians — how  to  maintain  peace — how  to 
civilize — bow  to  make  them  efficient,  and  always  profitable  friends.  There 
is  no  reason  why  the  favorable  impression  at  first  made  upon  the  Indians 
might  not  have  been  continued  and  indefinitely  extended,  instead  of  giving 
way  to  undying  hate  and  horrible  wars  of  extermination.  The  first  expedi- 
tion sent  out  to  America  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  found  the  Indians  “ most 
gentle  loving  and  faithfull,  voide  of  all  guile  and  treason,  and  such  as  live 
after  the  manner  of  the  golden  age.”  How  was  it  possible  for  these  to  be- 
come so  quickly  monsters  of  crime  and  perfidy,  fit  only  to  be  rooted  from 
the  earth. 

Nor  is  the  view  we  have  taken  refuted  by  the  fact  of  their  wars  upon  each 
other.  War  was  after  all,  more  a necessity  than  actual  propensity  with  the 
Indians.  Few  have  taken  pains  to  reflect  how  much  national  deeds — the 
permanent  courses  of  action  followed  by  great  communities  of  men,  are  the 
result  of  actual  necessity — of  a constraint  which  it  is  impossible  for  them  to 
elude.  Under  the  state  of  Indian  society  only  a very  sparse  population 
could  inhabit  the  most  favored  territory.  The  riches  of  nature  were  vainly 
lavished  before  those  who  knew  not  how  to  make  use  of  them.  Their  re- 
course to  war  was  from  an  instinct  which  warned  them  of  the  necessity  of 
restricting  the  multiplication  of  their  numbers,  which,  in  the  natural  course, 
would  in  a short  penod  become  too  large  for  their  means  of  subsistence,  and 
for  the  maintenance  of  their  system  of  society.  The  greater  part  of  the  soil 
was  required  for  hunting-grounds,  and  it  would  ill  answer  for  these  grounds 
to  be  filled  up  with  hunters  as  numerous  as  the  herds  they  pursued.  It  was 
therefore  e&sential,  while  killing  the  animals,  that  the  hunters  should  also 
hunt  down  each  other,  in  order  to  save  the  common  source  of  their  subsis 
tence  from  entire  destruction. 

It  is  a mistaken  idea,  however,  that  the  Indians  were  always  at  war,  and 
had  no  other  desire.  War  is  never  the  normal  condition  of  man ; it  is  the 
exception  to  his  ordinary  state.  The  idea  of  war  signifies  an  unnatural  ex- 
citement of  human  energies — a spasmodic  exertion — which  can  bo  but  tem- 
porary. In  perpetual  war,  men  would  soon  sink  of  sheer  exhaustion,  would 
be  utterly  exterminated,  or  would  perish  of  famine.  The  Indians,  in  reality, 
were  scarcely  if  at  all  more  bellicose  than  the  people  of  Europe ; nay,  they 
were  far  more  disposed  to  just  dealings  with  each  other,  than  the  rulers  of 
Europe  ever  were.  If  they  had  more  wars,  they  had  a hundred  times  as 
many  tribes,  that  is,  in  the  diplomatic  language,  “ powers,”  with  naturally 
discordant  relations,  whose  jarring  nationidities  were  all  to  be  perpetually 
vindicated,  and  whose  conflicting  interests  were  to  be  conserved.  Their 
enmities  were  indeed  lasting,  but  actual  contest  never  so.  The  war-spasm 
had  a duration  short  in  proportion  to  the  fury  of  its  outburst ; and  when 
they  felt  the  reaction,  the  wearied  tribes  gladly  made  peace,  and  sought  rest 
in  a long  monotony  of  quiet  pursuits.  Another  mistake  is  to  suppose  the 
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whole  continent  engaged  in  war  at  once.  While  conflict  raged  over  one 
portion,  other  parts  were  in  the  enjoyment  of  profound  peace.  Again,  there 
were  some  tribes  whose  disposition  was  entirely  pacific.  The  entire  south- 
ern portion  of  the  aboriginal  United  States,  although  sufficiently  warlike, 
was  yet  much  less  ferocious  than  the  northern  part.  In  both  sections  there 
were  tribes,  living  contiguous,  and  yet  from  time  immemorial  having  an  un- 
broken friendship. 

It  is  perfectly  evident  that  throughout  much  the  larger  portion  of  the 
time,  the  Indian  tribes  existed  in  a state  of  peace.  During  these  periods  of 
quiet,  intercourse,  always  accompanied  with  exchanges,  was  one  means  of 
varying  their  pursuits,  and  of  preserving  the  peace  between  different  tribes. 
Without  this  exchange,  indeed,  treaties  could  not  have  been  made,  nor 
without  its  frequent  repetition,  would  they  have  been  considered  maintained. 
Those  who  offered  their  good-will  empty-handed  would  have  been  despised. 
Often  in  these  times,  were  their  canoes,  singly,  or  even  in  small  fleets,  to  be 
seen  wending  their  way  along  the  rivers,  or  following  the  deviations  of  the 
coast,  bearing  to  some  appointed  rendezvous,  cargoes  of  not  valueless  com- 
modities. The  victor  tribes,  in  war  also,  exacted  tributes  from  those  whom 
they  had  fully  subjugated,  when  not  exterminated,  in  the  manner  of  all 
other  warring  communities,  and  these  tributes  must  have  been  composed  of 
animals  taken  in  the  chase,  or  their  skins,  and  of  the  products  of  the  soil — 
chiefly  or  altogether  in  maize. 

To  exhibit,  yet  farther,  the  general  condition  of  the  Indians,  and  the 
means  they  possessed  for  trade,  we  will  give  a brief  view,  here,  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  their  agriculture  and  manufactures,  not  too  much  dignifying  their 
labor  and  its  results  by  those  terms.  Indian  corn,  or  Maize — first  known  to 
Europeans  on  their  seeing  it  here — w^as  the  chief  product  of  their  cultiva- 
tion, and  the  principal  vegetable  article  of  food,  being  readily  grown  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States.  The  quanity  of  this  article  raised  throughout 
the  country,  was  certainly  far  greater  than  those  have  an  idea  of  who  con- 
sider the  Indians  in  the  character  alone  of  warriors  and  hunters.  Some 
tribes  were,  in  fact,  almost  entirely  devoted  to  agriculture,  and  throughout 
the  whole  South  a far  greater  attention  was  paid  to  the  soil  than  at  the 
North.  As  in  later  times,  in  the  intercourse  with  the  whites,  and  also  be- 
tween tribe  and  tribe,  they  effected  ransoms,  made  purchases  of  grounds, 
confirmed  treaties,  and  made  various  exchanges  for  the  sake  of  the  trade 
alone,  with  this  commodity.  The  total  production,  within  the  United  States, 
at  about  the  time  of  the  discovery,  at  the  lowest  estimate,  must  have 
amounted  to  several  millions  of  bushels  annually,  the  distribution  to  differ- 
ent parts  within  the  same  section  being  very  unequal,  and  thus  a necessity 
for  trade  created.  In  some  parts  a large  surplus  of  the  grain  was  produced, 
and  as  the  whites  on  first  visiting  some  of  those  places,  found  it  laid  up  in 
large  stores,  and  ready  for  sale,  it  is  evident  that  the  trade  in  corn  was  with 
them  to  a very  considerable  extent  a regular  business.  At  Aute,  a town  in 
the  northern  part  of  Florida,  Narvaez  bought  supplies  of  grain,  ready  accu- 
mulated in  store,  sufficient  to  subsist  his  then  famishing  army  of  over  two 
hundred  men  for  fifty-one  days,  while  they  were  constructing  boats  to  leave 
the  country,  and  on  embarking  he  took  provisions  enough  to  last  thirty  d^ys 
more,  being  as  much,  probably,  as  his  small  crowded  barks  could  carry.  De 
Soto,  in  his  explorations  of  over  four  years’  length,  extending  over  five 
thousand  miles,  through  the  whole  range  of  the  Sjuthern  States,  and  as  far 
up  as  the  State  of  Missouri,  obtained  all  his  supplies  during  that  time,  for  a 
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force  of  originally  six  hundred,  others  say  nine  hundred  men,  from  the  In- 
dians, except  the  stock,  quickly  exhausted,  brought  with  them  from  Cuba. 
Later,  the  colonies  in  Florida,  in  Virginia,  and  in  North  Carolina,  while 
engaged  in  the  exclusive  search  for  gold,  or  lying  inactive,  derived  all 
their  supplies  from  the  trade  with  the  Indians;  and  the  required  amount  of 
this  cereal,  and  of  other  articles,  was  by  no  means  inconsiderable.  In  other 
parts,  much  was  contributed  to  the  support  of  the  colonies  by  the  Indians, 
and  but  for  this  aid  indeed,  some  of  them  would  have  inevitably  starved 
out,  in  a very  short  time.  The  Indians  were  often  compelled  to  pay  the 
whites  large  quantities  of  corn  as  the  purchase  of  peace,  or  as  indemnity  for 
losses  in  war,  or  other  real  or  pretended  offenses.  Captain  John  Smith  ex- 
acted frequently  from  single  tribes,  in  Virginia,  a tribute  of  large  boatloads  of 
maize,  which  was  of  great  service  to  the  colony  he  generally  so  ably  served. 
The  readiness  with  which  all  these  contributions  and  purchases  were  in 
these  different  places  obtained,  from  the  first,  shows  that  they  had  been  ac- 
customed to  the  production  of  a surplus,  which  could  be  designed  only  for 
trade  with  other  tribes.  We  do  not  hear  that  the  purchases  or  exactions 
from  them  ever  left  them  in  destitution. 

The  species  of  Bean  called  the  kidney,  was  cultivated  generally  in  New 
England  and  New  York;  and  both  beans  and  peas  of  different  kinds  in 
Virginia.  Among  those  was  the  celebrated  Indian  or  cow  pea,  which  is 
now  extensively  cultivated  at  the  South,  mainly  for  the  feeding  of  stock. 
Squashes  were  cultivated  in  both  sections.  At  the  South,  fruits  of  different 
kinds  were  raised  in  great  quantities ; the  principal  one  among  them  was 
called  tune,  the  gathering  of  which  was  followed  by  a great  festival.  So 
that  harvest,  in  that  region,  was  neither  an  inconsiderable  nor  unnoticed 
event.  A harvest  feast  does  not  at  all  comport  with  the  idea  of  a neglect  of 
agriculture.  Sassafras  was  so  plenty  in  New  England,  that  the  early  Eng- 
lish voyagers  obtained  whole  cargoes  of  it,  and  voyages  were  made  from 
England  expressly  for  that  article.  Different  roots,  herbs,  and  drugs,  of 
various  kinds,  were  collected  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Vines  grew  in 
abundance,  in  different  parts,  and  in  some  places,  as  in  Carolina,  the  Indians 
even  made  and  indulged  in  the  common  use  of  wine. 

Of  Sugar-cane,  we  are  told  by  Humboldt,  and  by  most  other  writers,  de- 
ferring to  his  authority,  that  it  was  known  in  no  part  of  America  until  intro- 
duced by  Europeans.  The  superintendent  of  the  Seventh  Census  (p.  79  of 
the  “ Abstract,”  lately  published)  repeats  the  assertion,  and  attributes  its 
introduction  into  Florida,  Louisiana,  Texas,  and  California,  to  the  Spaniards 
and  French,  at  the  time  of  their  earliest  settlement.  But  against  these  au- 
thorities, we  have  the  explicit  testimony  of  Alvaro,  the  historian  of  the  Nar- 
vaez expedition,  that  it  was  cultivated  by  the  Indians  in  the  western  and 
northern  parts  of  Florida,  and  was  traded  to  the  Spaniards ; this  being  in 
1528,  more  than  half  a century  before  any  white  settlements  were  made  in 
that  region,  and  these  being  the  first  Europeans  who  had  penetrated  to  that 
part.  It  was  thirty-seven  years  before  San  Augustine  was  founded,  on  the 
Eastern  side  of  Florida.  The  Potato  was  indigenous  to  Mexico,  Columbia, 
Peru,  Chili,  the  La  Plata  region,  and  other  |)arts  of  the  continent,  but  does 
not.  seem  to  have  been  at  all  known  in  the  United  States. 

Tobacco  was  in  very  general  and  plentiful  use  among  the  Indians  of  the 
United  States.  At  the  Hudson  river,  and  other  parts  of  the  north,  they 
were  found  to  possess  it  in  quantities  sufficient  for  trade.  Yet  it  did  not 
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grow  in  all  parts,  and  must  have  been  obtained  by  many,  only  through 
trade,  and  that  sometimes  quite  remote. 

Even  Cotton  was  not  unknown  to  the  Indians  of  the  South,  although  it  is 
not  certain  that  it  was  grown  by  them.  But  if  not,  the  fact  that  Narvaez 
found  the  Indians  of  Florida  in  possession  of  some  very  rich  cotton  cloths,  is 
proof  positive  of  a connection  and  Commerce  between  the  southern  part  of 
the  United  States  and  Mexico,  or  the  West  Indies.  Mexico  was,  most 
likely,  the  real  source  whence  the  cloths  were  derived,  the  probability  of 
which  seems  much  increased  from  the  fact  of  their  being  worked  with  orna- 
ments of  gold.  Cotton  was  however  found  growing  in  Texas  and  Califor- 
nia in  1536. 

In  regard  to  the  chase,  hunting  was  a very  general  pursuit,  and  a passion 
with  the  Indians.'  The  meat  of  the  deer,  hares,  rabbits,  foxes,  and  other 
animals,  was  thus  plentifully  obtained  at  the  East,  and  of  the  bison,  <fec.,  at 
the  West.  Skins  and  furs  constituted  the  principal  articles  of  clothing  used, 
throughout  the  country ; the  latter  were  used  for  blankets  and  other  pur- 
poses, and  the  former  for  tents,  canoes,  &c.  Next  to  maize,  therefore,  furs  and 
skins  were  the  most  common  and  valuable  commodity  possessed  by  the  In- 
dians, and  were  a great  staple  of  all  their  trade.  At  all  points,  wherever 
the  Europeans  first  visited,  from  Maine  to  Florida,  the  Indians  met  them 
provided  with  skins  and  furs  for  traffic,  and  seeming  perfectly  conscious  of 
their  superior  value  to  any  other  articles  they  could  offer.  Although  the 
Europeans  everywhere  eagerly  encouraged  the  trade,  and  confined  their  de- 
mand soon  entirely  to  those  articles,  still  it  does  not  appear  that  the  ability 
of  the  Indians  to  answer  any  enlargement  of  the  demand  was  otherwise  af- 
fected than  by  the  coterminous  destruction  of  wilds,  animals,  and  Indians. 
The  state  of  their  supply  and  readiness  of  trade,  at  the  outset,  is  proof  of 
their  own  previous  internal  trade  in  those  articles.  Plentiful  as  were  the 
animals,  they  were  yet,  according  to  the  other  bounties  of  nature  very  un- 
equally distributed,  and  trade  alone  could  remedy  a disparity  so  essential  of 
correction.  The  horns,  bones,  and  sinews,  had  all  a trade  value  for  their 
use  in  manufactures. 

Wild-fowl — turkies,  pigeons,  partridges,  <kc.,  and  the  whole  class  of  sea- 
birds that  now  frequent  our  coasts,  were  then  extremely  abundant  in  nearly 
all  parts.  These,  as  well  as  the  animals,  were  the  objects  of  the  successful 
field-sport.  Tnese,  in  plentiful  proportion,  were  among  the  food  purchased 
of  the  Indians  by  the  gold-seeking  and  other  colonies. 

The  Fishery  was  pursued,  as  a leading  means  of  sustenance,  throughout 
the  whole  country,  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  rivers  of  the  South,  as 
well  in  the  rivers,  bays,  and  lakes  of  the  North  and  West,  and  along  the 
whole  sea-coast.  As  fish  were  more  plentiful  in  some  regions  than  in  others, 
here  is  another  article  of  trade.  Fish  contributed  very  materially,  also,  to 
the  supplies  furnished  the  whites,  in  different  parts.  In  some  places  the  In- 
dians constructed  wears,  which  they  sometimes  destroyed  in  war,  in  order  to 
deprive  the  enemy  of  any  chance  to  take  advantage  of  them.  An  attempt 
was  made  in  Carolina  to  starve  out  the  first  English  Colony  in  this  way. 
From  the  sea,  also,  the  Indians  derived  various  marine  productions,  much 
valued  as  ornaments.  Beads  and  other  things  were  made  of  these,  and  of 
different  shells,  which  the  tribes  occupying  inland  positions  could  obtain 
only  by  trade  with  those  on  the  coast. 

In  point  even  of  Manufactures,  the  Indians  had  them  to  a degree  sufficient 
to  give  some  diversity  to  labor,  and  to  increase  considerably  the  occasions 
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for  trade.  They  were  a people  of  very  respectable  ingenuity,  and  should 
have  made  fine  mechanics,  under  proper  education.  In  this,  as  in  all  other 
respects,  the  Indians  of  the  South  were  much  ahead  of  those  of  the  North. 

Flint,  stone,  and  bone,  were  the  hardest  material  which  they  were  able 
to  work.  Of  the  first  they  made  knives,  arrow-heads,  <fec.  Of  the  second 
they  made  chisels,  axes,  mortars,  kettles,  pots,  pipes,  &c.  Of  bone  they 
formed  awls,  needles,  and  various  ornaments.  Of  beads,  made  of  these  ma- 
terials, and  of  shells  combined  with  feathers,  they  made  the  elegant  head- 
dresses, necklaces,  belts,  worn  by  their  chiefs  and  leading  warriors.  In 
the  South  there  were  head-dresses  made  of  copper,  and  gold  even  was 
known,  but  not  much  in  use.  Inferior  sorts  of  pearls  were  also  used  at  the 
South,  in  these  ornaments.  Some  of  these  ornamental  articles  answered 
the  place,  in  some  degree,  of  money. 

In  the  fictile  art,  their  works  were  by  no  means  of  the  rudest  sort 
They  made  indeed  very  handsome  and  serviceable  pottery.  'A  good  kind 
of  clay  was  used,  being  tempered  with  powdered  quartz  and  shells,  or 
with  fine  sand.  Sometimes  it  would  api)ear  to  have  been  mixed  up  with 
small  pebbles,  giving  the  articles  strength,  and  an  elegant  appearance. 
These  were  made  with  much  skill  and  tastefully  ornamented,  ^me  say 
glazing  was  wanted,  but  others  have  found  them  beautifully  glazed,  and 
they  were  certainly  able  to  resist  the  action  of  fire.  Vessels  for  uses  of  all 
sorts  were  made  in  this  manner — ^pots,  kettles,  pitchers,  vases,  dishes,  &c. 
Pipes  were  made  in  fanciful  shapes,  having  well  designed  heads  of  men, 
beasts,  &c.  This  manufacture  is  one  of  the  vestiges  that  connect  the  Indians 
with  Mexico.  Although  some  things  have  been  found  in  the  mounds  of 
the  West  evidently  of  European  origin,  and  of  recent  deposit  such  is  not  the 
case  with  any  of  these  works.  The  most  of  all  the  manufactures  here  at- 
tributed to  the  Indians,  were  found  in  their  possession  by  the  first  white 
adventurers. 

Of  wood,  a great  quantity  of  useful  and  ornamental  articles  were  made. 
It  was  used  for  constructing  their  habitations ; canoes  were  made  from  the 
hollowed  trunks  of  trees,  or  of  their  sewed  birch,  and  sometimes  highly 
decorated ; their  paddles,  bows,  and  arrow-shafts,  were  made  of  different 
kinds  of  wood,  and  often  carved  with  great  skill.  Baskets  were  made  of 
twigs  and  the  rinds  of  trees. 

Of  skins  and  furs  they  made  various  articles  of  clothing,  frocks,  trowsers, 
moccasins,  &c.  Of  skins  they  made  also  tents,  canoes,  ouivers,  Ac. 

They  were  acquainted  with  various  paints  and  dyes.  Red  ochre,  and  sev- 
eral substances  for  other  colors  were  in  considerable  use.  Some  of  these 
were  used  in  the  process  of  tattooing,  a practice  universal  among  the  war- 
riors. 

Such  were  the  principal  manufactures  of  the  Indian  population  of  the 
United  States.  Few  and  simple  as  they  appear,  they  were  yet  much  too 
numerous,  and  quite  too  far  advanced  for  all  to  understand.  There  must 
have  been  a rudimentary  division  of  labor.  There  were  in  the  Indian  com- 
munity men  whose  only  domestic  employment  was  agriculture ; there  were 
others  who  were  mainly  or  solely  mechanics — and  of  these  again,  there 
were  different  trades ; and  there  must  have  been,  at  least  in  some  tribes, 
some  whose  main  occupation  was  as  merchants  or  navigators.  At  least  the 
elementary  principles  of  all  these  characters  pliunly  appear. 

Intercommunication  is  the  leading  feature  in  Commerce,  and  is  that  to 
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which  the  bene6cial  effects  of  the  latter  are  mainly  attributable.  A very 
wide,  rapid,  and  extended  intercourse  among  the  Indian  tribes,  as  already 
alluded  to,  both  furnished  the  occasion  for,  and  was  itself  partially  caused  by 
trade.  The  Indians  in  every  part  of  the  United  States  were  familiar  with 
the  location,  circumstances  and  character  of  other  tribes  over  a great  part  of 
the  whole  country.  In  New  England,  they  were  mutually  visitant  through- 
out the  whole  section,  and  were  well  acquainted  with  the  tribes  even  of 
New  York  and  Canada.  Philip's  war  is  an  illustration  of  the  extent  and 
strength  of  their  sympathy.  It  was  from  the  reports  brought  by  the  In- 
dians, that  commuication  was  first  opened  between  the  English  colony  at 
Plymouth,  and  the  Dutch  colony  at  New  York.  In  the  French  wars,  the 
Indians  from  Canada  simultaneously  attacked  New  York,  New  Hampshire, 
and  Maine.  The  Yaraasee  confederacy  against  the  whites,  in  1715,  em- 
braced all.  the  tribes  from  Cape  Fear  river,  in  North  Carolma  to  the  Ala- 
bama river,  numbering  six  thousand  warriors.  We  need  but  allude  to  the 
great  northwestern  confederacy,  which  defeated  two  American  armies,  in 
1790-91,  and  which  Wayne  broke  up  in  1794;  and  to  the  grand  offensive 
alliance  formed  by  Tecumseh,  in  1811,  reaching  from  the  far  northwest  to 
Alabama.  Sometimes  very  remote  emigrations  took  place.  The  Tusca- 
roras,  on  being  defeated  in  North  Carolina,  in  1713,  migrated  thence  to 
New  York  and  joined  the  Five  Nations.  From  the  latter  region  other  tribes 
have  emigrated  to  the  Western  States,  and  even  to  points  beyond  the  Mis- 
sissippi. 


Art.  II.-OF  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A LINE  OF  MAIL  STEAMERS, 

FROM  THE  WESTERN  COAST  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  ON  THE  PACIFIC  TO 

CHINA. 

The  report  of  the  Hon.  E.  C.  Cabell,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  Naval  affairs,  to  whom  was  referred  tlie  me- 
morial of  J.  B.  Moore,  J.  Lawrence,  H.  H.  Goodman,  J.  H.  Deihl,  and  their 
associates,  asking  the  aid  of  government  to  establish  a line  of  mail  steamers 
from  the  West  Coast  of  the  United  States  to  China,  is  a document  worthy 
of  the  consideration,  and  open  to  the  comments,  of  all  who  are  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  our  country. 

Accompanying  this  report  is  a map  exhibiting  the  proposed  lines  of  com- 
munication across  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  across  the  continent,  as  well  as  the 
lines  at  present  in  operation,  excepting  Uiat  up  the  Red  Sea  and  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Suez,  by  the  Mediterranean  to  England.  Some  of  the  great 
objects  to  be  obtained,  as  quoted  from  the  annual  report  of  the  Hon.  R.  J. 
Walker  to  Congress,  in  1840,  are  “To  revolutionize  in  our  favor  the  Com- 
merce of  the  world,  and  more  rapidly  advance  our  greatness,  wealth,  and 
power,  than  any  event  which  has  occurred  since  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution;” again,  in  1847,  Mr.  Walker  “enlarged  upon  the  great  profits 
which  would  accrue  to  this  nation  by  securing  the  command  of  the  Com- 
merce and  navigation  of  the  Pacific.” 

Reference  is  also  made  to  the  report  of  the  Hon.  T.  B.  King,  dated  May 
4, 1848,  and  to  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  at  the  opening  of 
the  81st  Congress. 
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These  are  remarkable  documents ; a full  review  of  them  would  occupy 
too  much  time  and  space,  therefore  I shall  confine  myself  principally  to  the 
report  of  Mr.  Cabell,  which  takes  much  the  same  ground  as  the  others. 

The  report  bases  its  recommendations  for  a line  of  steamers,  on  the  fol- 
lowing general  assumptions : — 

“The  line  will  secure  a speedy  communication  between  the  United  States 
and  Shanghae,  where  a great  portion  of  the  trade  and  Commerce  of  about 
one  half  of  the  whole  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  globe  will  be  con- 
centrated.” 

The  time  considered  necessary  to  make  the  run  from  Shanghae  to  Puget’s 
Sound,  is  fourteen  days : the  distance  by  the  great  circle,  as  given  by  Lieut 
Maury,  being  about  five  thousand  miles^  or  at  the  rate  of  about  fifteen 
knots. 

From  Puget’s  Sound  to  Tehuantepec  the  distance  is  called  twenty-eight 
hundred  miles,  which,  at  the  rate  of  thirteen  knots  an  hour,  will  require  nine 
days,  one  day  is  to  be  taken  up  in  getting  across  the  Isthmus,  six  more  in 
getting  thence  to  New  York,  or  fifteen  thence  direct  to  England  : so  that  the 
mails  and  passengers  would  be  taken  from  Shanghae  to  England  in  thirty- 
nine  days,  or  to  New  York  in  thirty  days:  the  time  now  taken  in  doing  the 
first,  via  Suez,  being,  according  to  the  report,  sixty  days,  making  a saving 
of  tioenty-one  days,  and  the  time  consumed  in  doing  the  latter  being  at 
present  seventy  two  days,  the  saving  would  be  forty -two  days. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  distance  from  Calcutta  to  Puget  Sound  is  eighty- 
four  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  and  that  this  is  to  be  done  in  twenty-three  days, 
or  at  the  rate  of  about  fifteen  knots,  making  a saving  of  nineteen  days  to 
New  York,  and  getting  to  England  in  the  same  time  as  now  occupied,  ac- 
cording to  the  report,  say  forty-eight  days.  But  these  assumptions  are  noth- 
ing, compared  to  those  further  on,  at  page  7,  which  I quote  in  full : — 

Assuming  that  a railroad  across  the  continent  will  be  built,  and  that  the  travel 
upon  it  will  be  at  the  rate  of  thirty  miles  an  hour,  it  will  only  require  four  days 
from  point  to  point.  By  the  proposed  line  of  steamers,  in  connection  with  a 
railroad  across  the  continent,  we  shall  be  able  to  transport  the  mails  and  pass- 
engers from  Slianghae  to  New  York  in  eighteen  days,  and  from  Shanghae  to 
England  in  twenty-ei"ht  days,  being  a saving  of  fifty  four  days  to  New  York, 
and  thirty-two  days  to  England.  From  Calcutta  to  New  York  the  time  would  be 
twenty-seven  days,  and  to  England  thirty-nine  days,  being  a saving  of  twenty* 
three  days  to  New  York,  and  nine  days  to  England.  Then  by  means  of  the  mag- 
netic telegraph  along  the  line  of  such  railroad,  allowing  one  day  for  communi- 
cation, important  commercial  intelligence  might  be  transmitted  from  Shanghae 
to  New  York  in  fifteen  days,  and  to  England  in  twenty-seven  days;  and  from 
Calcutta  to  New  York  in  twenty-four  days,  and  to  England  in  thirty-six  days. 

In  the  foregoing  comparisons  it  is  assumed  that  the  mails  and  passengers  are 
now  transported  by  the  British  overland  route,  in  the  time  required  by  the  con- 
tracts of  the  British  government  with  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navi- 
gation Company,  for  the  transportation  of  the  mails  from  China  and  India  to 
England;  and  in  several  instances  during  the  favorable  monsoons  in  the  Eastern 
seas,  it  has  been  delivered  in  London  in  less  time.  But  a writer  in  the  Nautical 
Magazine  gives  the  average  time  actually  consumed  by  this  company  in  the  trans- 
mission of  twenty  monthly  mails  from  the  points  specified,  as  follows: — 


From  Bombay  to  England days.  89 

“ Madras  “ 49 

“ Singapore  “ 76 

“ Calcutto  “ 49 

“ China  “ 89 
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From  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  facilities  for  turning  the  trade  and  travel 
from  the  oriental  countries,  across  this  country,  are  even  much  greater  than 
herein  before  estimated,  and  that  it  may  be  confidently  assumed,  that  not  only 
the  mails  and  passengers  from  Shanghae,  Canton,  Manilla,  Batavia,  Singapore, 
Penang,  Ceylon,  Madras,  Calcutta,  and  Bombay,  for  the  United  States,  but  for 
England  and  other  commercial  points  in  Europe,  will  eventually  be  carried  by 
the  proposed  line  of  ocean  steamers. 

We  cannot  reasonably  expect  to  compete  successfully  with  other  nations  for 
the  trade  and  Commerce  of  the  world,  with  their  attendant  wealth,  unless  we 
at  least  equal  them  in  our  provisions  for  rapid  travel  and  safe  and  easy  means  of 
communication  with  the  great  commercial  emporiums  of  the  several  nations  of 
the  earth,  and  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how  far  we  are  behind  Great  Britain 
in  this  respect,  the  following  brief  sketch  is  given  of  the  steam  mail  service  of 
that  government: — 

The  official  statement  for  the  year  1848,  shows  that  Great  Britain  during  that 
fiscal  year,  employed  in  the  transportation  of  the  mails  seventy-eight  steamships, 
of  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  61,000  tons,  for  which  she  paid  j£70 1,580  or 
$3,607,900. 

This  throws  the  snail-like  pace  of  the  other  estimate  so  entirely  in  the  shade, 
that  it  would  seem  hardly  worth  wliile  to  take  any  note  of  it ; all  that  is 
wanting  in  order  to  make  the  thing  quite  popular  and  feasible,  is  to  con- 
struct an  atmospheric  tunnel  across  the  continent,  for  the  transmission  of  the 
mails  in  about  ten  minutes,  including  stops,  from  Puget’s  Sound  to  New 
York,  to  be  gradually  improved  so  as  to  carry  the  silks  and  the  teas  of 
China. 

The  report  goes  on  to  say — 

From  the  foregoing  statement  it  appears  that  the  British  government  has  in 
its  employ  a sufficient  number  of  steamships,  so  constructed  that  they  may  bo 
almost  instantly  converted,  at  a very  trifling  expense,  into  war  vessels  of  the  first 
class,  so  as  to  constitute  one  of  the  most  formidable  armaments  In  the  world.  In 
proof  of  this  fact,  we  find  by  later  advices  from  England,  that  seven  of  the 
Bombay  mail  steamers,  were,  in  the  almost  incredible  space  of  three  days,  com- 
pletely fitted  out  with  armaments  and  troops,  and  dispatched  to  Rangoon  as  part 
of  the  force  employed  in  the  present  Burmese  war.  The  expense  for  so  sudden 
an  alteration  was,  and  necessarily  must  have  been,  very  slight.  These  vessels 
are  so  arranged  and  distributed,  as  to  keep  up  regular  lines  of  communication 
between  all  the  great  commercial  cities  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  and  these  ex- 
tensive  lines  of  steamships,  forming  a vast  net  work,  covering  every  ocean  and 
every  sea,  have  been  constructed  and  kept  in  successful  operation  wholly  by 
private  enterprise  and  private  wealth.  Enterprising  capitalists  have  been  induced 
to  invest  the  vast  amount  of  money  necessary  to  establish  this  stupendous  sys- 
tem of  ocean  steam  navigation,  by  the  liberal  contracts  entered  into  with  gov- 
ernment for  the  transportation  of  mails.  It  is  this  system  of  encouraging,  and 
thereby  stimulating  private  enterprise,  which  has  enabled  Great  Britain  to  con- 
trol the  Commerce  of  the  world,  and  to  maintain  her  boasted  maritime  supre- 
macy. The  old  proverb  that  “it is  right  to  take  counsel  from  an  enemy,”  ap- 
plies with  great  force  here,  and  when  our  government,  true  to  her  own  interests ^ 
shall  learn  to  extend  the  same  fostering  care  and  encouragement  to  the  enter- 
prise of  her  own  cilizens,  the  boasted  title  of  “Queen  of  the  Seas,”  will  be 
among  the  records  of  the  past,  and  British  policy  and  British  arrogance,  be  forced 
to  give  way  before  the  commercial  stride  of  the  giant  republic. 

What  is  said  in  illustration  of  converting  mail  steamers  into  war  steamers, 
is  not  founded  on  correct  information  ; I believe  that  the  steamers  alluded  to 
belong  to  the  East  India  Company,  always  wore  a pendant,  and  were  occa- 
sionally used  to  carry  the  mails  to  Aden  and  Suez,  and  on  the  occasion  al- 
luded to  were  merely  used  as  government  transports. 
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The  report  assumes  that  the  postage  now  paid  on  the  East  India  and 
China  end  of  the  line,  amounting  to  an  average  of  four  hundred  and  fifty- 
eight  thousand  and  sixty- five  dollars  per  annum,  would  be  at  once  diverted 
to  the  United  States  line ; and  on  this  an  estimate  is  made  up  to  show  that 
each  ship  ought  to  receive  one  hundred  and  fourteen  thousand  five  hundred 
and  sixteen  dollars  per  annum  from  the  United  States  government;  this  sum 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  ships,  twelve,  gives  the  estimated  amount  of 
receipts  from  the  mail  at  $1,3V4,192,  leaving,  after  paying  all  expenses  of 
sailing,  insurance,  interest,  and  depreciation  ten  per  cent,  the  sum  of 
$2,854,588  to  be  made  up  from  freight  and  passengers,  in  order  to  get  back 
the  amount  expended. 

After  these  estimates  of  sailing  and  of  receipts  for  mail  steamers  on  a new 
route  where  coal  depots  do  not  now  exist,  which  estimates  ought  to  be  re- 
ceived with  great  caution,  as  all  know  who  have  had  anything  to  do  with 
steam,  the  report  goes  on  to  show,  that  the  United  States  is  the  “pivot " 
upon  which  the  interests  of  the  whole  commercial  world  must  revolve,  and 
that  in  turning  this  pivot,  vulgarly,  the  wheels f the  United  States 

must  open  her  treasury  to  the  petitioners,  and  enable  them  to  turn  the  whole 
trade  of  China  and  the  East  Indies,  now  carried  round  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  and  through  the  Red  Sea,  into  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  across  the  Amer- 
ican continent ; “ and  in  order  to  give  a clear  understanding  of  the  necessi- 
ty which  points  out  this  route  as  the  nearest  between  the  United  States  on 
the  Pacific  and  Eastern  Asia,”  the  report  quotes  Lieut.  Maury’s  letter  to  Mr. 
T.  B.  King ; these  quotations  show  that  bij  a Mercator's  Chart  the  most 
direct  way  from  Panama  to  Shanghae  is,  by  the  Sandwich  Islands  9,500 
miles,  but  that  this  is  not  really  the  nearest,  and  then  he  conclusively  shows  it  is 
by  the  great  circle  as  illustrated  on  a globe ; this  necessarily  takes  the  steam- 
ship to  the  north,  in  a stormy,  foggy  sea,  without  any  convenient  place  for 
coal  depots,  and  where  every  seaman,  who  has  crossed  the  North  Pacific, 
knows  that  it  will  be  very  diflScult  to  realize  the  great  element,  (speed,  fifteen 
knots,)  talked  of  in  the  report,  in  order  to  make  the  run  in  fourteen  days. 
Instead  of  this,  it  is  more  likely  to  require  twenty-five  days  going  to  the 
westward,  and  at  least  twenty,  going  to  the  eastward  ; it  being  pretty  well 
established  by  experience,  that  coals  when  carried  a long  distance,  do  not  make 
steam  to  propel  large  ships  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  knots ; while  on  this  part 
of  the  subject,  it  may  be  well  to  notice  that  the  report  allows  only  thirteen 
knots  between  Puget’s  Sound  and  Tehuantepec,  while  it  allows  fifteen  in  the 
North  Pacific  and  on  the  coasts  of  Japan  and  China;  the  best  speed  ought 
to  be  made  on  the  coast,  where  smooth  seas  and  fine  weather  generally  pre- 
vail, and  where  there  will  be  more  active  competition.  It  appears  rather  odd 
too,  that  the  steamers  between  Calcutta  and  China  are  to  go  fifteen  knots, 
while  all  other  steamers  on  the  present  British  routes  are  to  continue  to  go 
only  eight  or  ten  knots ! 

The  report,  in  advocating  the  shortest  route,  says — 

Lines  of  ocean  steamers  from  Panama  by  way  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and 
by  way  of  San  Francisco  and  the  Sandwich  Islands,  have  been  suggested,  but 
an  examination  of  these  various  routes  will  convince  all  of  the  impraclicability  of 
departing  from  the  shortest  course  between  two  great  commercial  points,  only 
consuming  more  time  in  the  voyage  and  thereby  increasing  the  hazard. 

Now,  if  the  net  result  of  the  proposed  line  is  to  be  taken  into  the  account, 
and  if  speed,  wear  and  tear,  economy  of  fuel,  are  to  be  considered  in  making 
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it  up,  then  the  Sandwich  Islands  ought  to  be  one  of  the  principal  stopping 
places,  and  if  more  than  one  be  considered  necessary  between  the  West 
Coast  and  China,  one  of  the  Marian  or  Ladrone  Islands  ought  to  be  fixed 
upon,  for  these  are  places  to  which  coal  can  be  conveniently  carried ; besides 
which,  there  are  political  reasons  for  going  via  Sandwich  Islands.  In  this 
connection  I would  notice  on  page  28  of  the  report,  that — 

The  whaling  ships  of  New  England  which  now  go  out  in  ballast,  will  then  al- 
ways be  certain  of  a full  cargo  and  fair  freight,  to  some  one  of  their  Pacific  stations, 
because  if  we  suppose  that  a ship  will  make  one  trip  to  California,  Oregon,  or 
China,  in  each  year,  and  carry  four  hundred  tons  of  coal,  it  will  require  four 
hundred  and  thirty-seven  ships  to  carry  out  a sufficient  quantity  to  supply  twelve 
steamers  for  one  year. 

The  idea  of  whaling  ships  going  out  in  ballast  is  certainly  new  to  me,  or 
if  they  go  in  ballast  trim,  it  is  new  to  me  that  they  ever  have  any  consid- 
erable space  unfilled ! 

According  to  the  valuable  statistics  on  the  whale  fishery  by  the  Hon.  J. 
Grinnell,  as  given  to  Congress  in  1844,  a ship  of  about  350  tons,  engaged 
in  the  sperm  fishery,  requires  an  outfit  costing  about  $20,000,  and  one  in  the 
right  whale  fishery  about  $17,000;  these  outfits  are  bulky  and  nearly  fill 
the  ships,  or  render  it  impossible  to  take  out  coals ; the  idea  is  simply  absurd 
of  carrying  coals  in  whaling  ships  at  this  day,  and  when  the  commercial 
millennium  comes,  of  which  so  much  is  foreshadowed  in  the  report,  the  oil 
caught  in  the  Pacific  will  go  home  through  the  atmospheric  tubes,  or  by  the  rail- 
road, and  the  supplies  for  the  crews  will  be  found  on  the  Aleutian  Island8,‘the 
Sandwich  Islands,  and  at  Puget’s  Sound ! This  will  certainly  be  done  long 
before  whaling  ships  can  aflford  to  carry  coals  on  freight,  and  long  before 
steamships  will  cross  from  Shanghae  to  the  West  Coast  in  fourteen  days ! 

I have  great  regard  for  Lieut.  Maury’s  general  principles  of  winds  and 
currents,  and  for  his  estimates  of  distances  by  the  great  circle,  but  when  he 
goes  into  the  question  of  remuneration  and  profit,  I cannot  but  have  some 
doubt  as  to  his  theories ; we  must  go  by  the  longest  route  if  it  will  result 
best  ill  the  ledger. 

The  distance  from  San  Francisco,  via  Puget’s  Sound,  to  Shanghae,  by  the 
shortest  route  to  the  northward,  as  Lieut.  Maury  tells  us,  is  about  one  thous- 
and miles  less  than  by  the  way  of  the  Sandwich  Islands ; in  this  route  by 
the  Islands  fine  weather  prevails  nearly  all  the  time,  and  fair  winds  nearly 
all  the  way  when  going  to  the  westward ; it  will  require  only  three  days  to  make 
up  the  difi'erence  of  distance,  and  there  is  no  sane  man  who  knows  anything 
of  the  weather  in  the  Pacific  below  the  latitude  of  26°  N.  and  the  parallel 
of  the  Islands,  who  will  not  concede  at  once,  that  the  passage  can  be  made 
as  quick,  OP  quicker,  by  way  of  the  Islands  from  San  Francisco,  with  nquch 
less  wear  and  tear,  and  a great  deal  more  comfort  to  passengers,  while  the 
Islands  will  become  of  much  more  importance,  and  in  short,  will,  by  this 
process,  soon  become  American  I The  return  voyage  would  be  made  quicker 
to  Puget’s  Sound,  or  to  San  Francisco,  by  the  northern  route  without  going 
to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  but  would  it  pay  ? But  these  “ fifteen  knot  steam- 
ers ” would  find  no  more  difficulty  in  going  straight  to  the  Islands,  than  the 
steamers  which  are  to  go  from  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  to  England, 
against  the  north-east  trades,  though  assisted  by  the  Gulf  Stream ; no  more 
difficulty  than  the  slow  English  steamers  would  encounter  in  going  from  Cal- 
cutta to  Shanghae  in  “ nine  days,”  half  the  way  against  the  north-east  mon- 
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soon,  the  report  estimates  the  run  from  Calcutta  to  Puget’s  Sound  at  ttoenty- 
three  days,  fourteen  of  which  are  wanted  to  go  across  the  Pacific ! 

To  come  back  to  the  net  results,  I imagine  that  it  would  be  much  better- 
to  go  both  ways  via  the  Sandwich  Islands,  even  at  the  expense  of  steaming 
a thousnnd  miles  further.  The  fact  in  regard  to  a steam  route  between 
China  and  the  West  Coast,  is  just  this ; there  can  be  no  profit  in  it  in  pad- 
dle-wheel ocean  steamers,  without  getting  from  the  government  a much 
larger  sum  than  the  report  suggeste;  the  true  policy  of  the  government 
should  be  to  encourage  a line  of  powerful  auxiliary  propellers,  with  a full 
supply  of  canvas,  and  to  be  perfect  sailing  ships,  suitable  in  time  of  war  for 
frigates.  Such  vessels  would  make  the  passage  quick  enough,  frequently 
quicker  than  regular  steamers,  and  they  would  be  able  to  c^rry  large  car- 
goes at  small  cost,  and  as  government  ships,  would  be  more  useful  in  time 
of  war  than  any  other  class ; their  speed  would  aflford  suflScient  inducement 
to  ship  all  we  shall  want  to  ship  from  China  for  the  next  two  hundred  years. 
The  route  from  San  Francisco  to  China,  and  back,  seems  specially  calculated 
for  this  class  of  ships,  and  they  would  pay  when  paddle-wheel  steamers  would 
lose  money.  It  is  only  necessary  to  go  to  Southampton  to  see  ships  of  this 
class  which  can  steam  ten  to  twelve  knots,  with  a moderate  consumption  of 
fuel,  and  which,  under  sail  alone,  go  twelve  to  thirteen  knots. 

As  to  the  ideas  given  out  in  pages  19  and  20,  viz : — 

The  committee  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  actual  value  of  the  export 
and  import  trade  of  Cnina,  and  the  various  maritime  countries  of  the  East,  con- 
tained within  the  limits  of  the  above-described  triangle ; but  that  of  China  alone 
has  been  estimated  by  those  most  competent  to  judge,' at  $125,000,060  per  an- 
num, two-thirds  of  which  is  carried  on  by  the  British,  and  the  annual  value  of 
the  export  and  import  trade  of  Great  Britain  with  the  Asiatic  Archipelago  and 
Pacific  Islands,  exclusive  of  those  belonging  to  China,  is  about  $75,000,000, 
making  the  commercial  operations  of  Great  Britain  with  those  countries,  amount 
annually  to  about  $160,000,000.  This  valuable  trade  is  now  monopolized  by 
that  government,  and  in  a great  measure  by  means  of  cotton  fabrics,  the  raw 
material  for  which  is  product  in  the  United  States,  transported  to  England  to 
be  manufactured,  and  then  carried  past  our  own  ports  to  supply  the  demand  for 
them  in  the  isles  of  the  Pacific  and  China. 

What  then  is  to  prevent  us  from  securing  this  immensely  valuable  trade?  By 
the  shortest  and  safest  commercial  routes  of  communication,  Calcutta,  Singa- 
pore, Canton,  Shanghae,  as  well  as  every  other  maritime  port  in  Eastern  and 
South-Eastern  Asia,  are  nearer  to  New  York,  New  Orleans,  and  Charleston,  than 
they  are  to  England.  By  the  construction  and  establishment  of  the  necessary 
lines  of  railroads  and  steamships,  we  can  communicate  with  all  these  countries 
much  sooner,  and  at  less  expense,  than  the  British,  and  consequently  can  secure 
the  greater  portion  of  this  valuable  trade. 

Experience  has  proven  that  whenever  we  have  been  brought  into  commercial 
communication  with  any  people,  near  enough  for  our  agricultural  and  commer- 
cial staples  to  bear  the  expense  of  transportation,  we  have  been  able  to  build  up 
a trade  of  about  one  dollar  per  inhabitant.  Our  trade  with  Hayti,  with  a pop- 
ulation of  1,000,000,  amounted  in  1851  to  $1,847,290,  or  1.84  per  inhabitant, 
and  yet  it  is  difficult  to  learn  of  what  it  consists.  Our  trade  with  all  Europe, 
containing  a population  of  249,337,204,  amounted  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  30th 
of  June,  1851,  to  170,889,034,  being  at  the  rate  of  70  cents  per  inhabitant,  and 
with  England  alone,  our  trade  for  the  same  year  amounted  to  $7,00  per  each  in- 
habitant 

If  then  we  can  bring  the  trade  of  these  vast  and  populous  countries,  containing 
700,000,000  of  people,  within  from  fifteen  to  thirty  days  sail  of  our  Pacific  po- 
sessions,  may  we  not  reasonably  expect  to  build  a Commerce  with  a peo- 
ple possessing  the  means  of  exchange  for  our  great  staple  products  to  an  almost 
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unlimited  extent,  equal  at  least,  in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  to  one-half  of 
that  we  now  enjoy  with  the  ignorant,  improvident,  and  indolent  negroes  of  Hayti  ? 
and  if  so,  our  trade  with  continental  and  insular  Asia,  Japanese  Empire,  and 
Austral  Asia,  must  very  soon  amount  to  8650,000,000  per  annum,  a sum  about 
three  times  as  large  as  our  present  exports  to  all  the  world. 

They  are  simply  absurd. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  few  ^ople  will  go  to  China  and  the  East 
Indies  for  pleasure,  and  that  a steam  line  across  the  Pacific  cannot  command 
passengers  like  an  Atlantic  line ; will  the  trade  bear  so  large  a tax  as 
$2,854,588,  which,  according  to  the  report,  would  be  necessary  in  order  to 
make  the  company  whole.  How  can  the  cheap  and  bulky  article  of  tea 
hear  steamer  freight,  to  say  nothing  of  an  overland  carriage  where  it  must 
he  handled  several  times — imagine  a chest  of  Congou  going,  per  steamer 
and  railroad,  from  Shanghae  to  England  in  thirty-nine  days  ! 

In  pages  26  and  27,  we  find  the  following: — 

But  while  securing  the  cotton  trade  of  China,  we  also  as  certainly,  by  the  same 
means,  secure  the  silk  and  tea  trade  of  that  country,  amounting  to  twenty-eight 
or  thirty  millions  of  dollars  per  annum.  These  articles  would  hear  transporta- 
tion over  a railroad  across  the  continent ; but  even  if  the  transportation  was  con- 
fined to  a route  across  the  Isthmus,  there  would  be  advantages  in  such  a course 
of  trade,  additional  to  those  which  are  desired,  and  which  have  been  before  ar- 
gued, from  the  shortening  of  the  distance  to  be  traversed,  and  the  time  occupied 
in  transportation.  Cargoes,  as  we  have  already  seen,  may  be  conveyed  from 
Shanghae  to  Liverpool,  by  way  of  Tehuantepec,  in  about  thirtjr-nfne  days; 
whereas,  by  the  present  sailing  route  of  the  British  vessels,  it  reauires  from  one 
hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  days  to  go  from  China  to  Englana.  The  British 
sailing  route  crosses  the  equator  twice,  and  the  tropical  climate  heats  and  de- 
stroys or  greatly  injures  the  best  teas,  as  well  as  all  vegetable  and  animal  pro- 
ducts designed  for  human  subsistence,  which  difficulty  is  entirely  avoided  by  the 
higher  latitude,  and  uniform  temperature  of  the  proposed  American  route.  With 
these  decided  advantages,  our  merchants  will  be  able  to  supply  the  British  mar- 
kets with  a better  article  of  tea  than  can  be  possibly  obtained  at  present,  and  at 
a cheaper  rate,  and  consequently  this  valuable  trade  must  fall  into  our  hands. 

The  committee  believe  that  an  extensive  and  lucrative  trade  can  be  opened 
with  Japan,  in  cotton  and  woolen  groods,  through  the  Chinese  merchants  located 
at  Chapua,  who  enjoy  the  exclusive  privilege  of  trading  with  Japan.  That  em- 
pire contains  a population  never  estimated  at  less  than  fifty  millions  of  inhab- 
itants;* and  08  they  have  no  sheep,  while  woolen  clothing  is  suitable  during 
the  winter  throughout  the  whole  empire,  a demand  might  be  created  for  a very 
large  amount  of  coarse  woolen  goods.  It  is  said  that  the  mineral  resources  of 
the  country,  particularly  in  tin  and  copper  ores,  which  have  been  lately  in  great 
demand,  are  sufficient  to  provide  returns  for  immense  imports. 

The  great  agricultural  interests  of  our  country  will  be  materially  advanced  by 
the  establishment  of  the  proposed  lines  of  communication.  When  a rapid  and 
free  intercourse  shall  be  established  between  our  people  and  the  millions  of  Asia, 
the  exclusive  policy  of  the  Chinese  race  must  yield  to  American  energy  and  en- 
terprise. The  customs,  manners,  feelings,  and  wants  of  that  numerous  people 
will  be  slowly,  yet  no  less  certainly,  changed.  New  habits  and  new  modes  of 
living  will  be  introduced  among  them.  The  laboring  classes  will  cease  to  live 
and  die  on  their  unchanged  diet  of  rice,  when  they  find  that  they  can  obUiin  from 
our  shores  a more  wholesome  and  nutritious  food,  in  the  shape  of  meat  and 
bread.  When  they  have  learned  to  use  these  articles,  and  acquired  a taste  for 
them,  they  will  be  considered  necessaries  of  life,  and  essential  to  their  comfort 
and  happiness. 


* A late  writer  named  Hno  quotes  It  at  70,000,000. 
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It  is  quite  idle  to  talk  of  supplying  England  with  teas  by  way  of  America 
across  the  PaciBc,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  if  any  considerable  portion  of  the 
demand  for  the  United  States  would  go  that  way ; raw  silk  as  well  as  man- 
ufactured silks  might  take  that  course.  Tea,  when  well  stowed  in  a 
good  ship,  bears  the  voyage  round  the  Cape  without  injury,  but  it  is  packed 
in  such  frail  packages  that  it  will  not  bear  much  handling,  and  if  we  are  to 
supply  England  with  tea,  we  must  supply  China  with  lumber  and  nails  to 
make  better  chests ! 

We  are  told  also,  that  we  are  to  supply  China  and  Japan  with  woolen 
and  cotton  goods,  to  a large  extent  ? In  page  24  we  see  that  the  whole 
production  of  the  world  in  cotton  is  2,000,000,000  of  pounds,  of  which  two- 
thirds  is  grown  in  the  United  States,  450,000,000  in  British  India,  and  the 
balance,  about  217,000,000,  in  China,  Africa,  and  South  America.  Now 
the  fact  is,  that  every  one  of  the  350,000,000  of  Chinese,  wear'*8  cotton  in  some 
shape  or  another^  excepting  a few  paupers  and  they  cant  afford  to  wear  any- 
thing, judging  from  this  fact,  and  from  the  important  fact  that  the  price  of 
our  cotton  fabrics  and  those  of  England,  as  well  as  the  raw  cotton  of  India, 
(of  which  some  240,000  bales  go  annually  to  China,)  is  mainly  influenced 
by  the  state  of  the  cotton  crop  in  China,  it  would  seem  probable  that  these 
850,000,000  of  people  must  raise  as  much  cotton  as  we  do,  or  that  they 
must  wear  silks,  or  go  naked.  We  know  nothing  certain  of  the  amount  of 
the  Chinese  cotton  crop,  except  that  it  must  be  very  large.  It  is  not  at  all 
probable  that  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  will  want  any  more  of  our  products 
than  they  can  pay  for  in  tea,  silk,  matting,  etc.  Supposing  that  the  Chinese 
and  Japanese  have  been  naked  and  hungry  for  the  last  few  centuries,  and 
that  we  can  clothe  and  feed  them  cheaper  than  England,  how,  let  me  ask 
Mr.  Cabell,  are  they  to  pay  for  being  fed  and  clothed  ? 

It  is  quite  as  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  will  want  our  beef  and  pork 
and  our  flour,  as  it  is  to  suppose  that  they  will  require  any  considerable  part 
of  our  raw  cotton  and  our  cotton  fabrics  beyond  what  they  have  received 
during  the  last  ten  years,  and  beyond  what  they  can  pay  for  in  tea  and  silk. 

The  report  goes  on  to  say  a great  deal  on  the  subject  of  change  of  habits 
in  the  Chinese  and  Japanese,  and  to  give  reasons  why  we  should  enlarge  our 
commercial  intercourse  with  them. 

It  is  true  that  they  might  like  to  change  their  diet  and  their  wardrobes,  but 
how  are  they  to  pay  for  these  luxuries,  and  in  what  articles  of  Commerce 
that  we  want,  besides  30  to  40  millions  pounds  of  tea,  a little  silk,  matting, 
cassia,  and  China  ware  ? How  are  we  to  he  paid^  that  is  the  question,  ? The 
report  also  alludes  to  the  article  of  tobacco,  I quote  from  page  27 — 

The  committee  also  believe  that  a considerable'trade  in  the  article  of  tobacco 
may  be  established  in  China.  Martin,  the  writer  before  quoted,  informs  us  that 
an  inferior  kind  of  tobacco  has  been  recently  introduced  and  extensively  cultiva- 
ted in  China.  It  is  called  yere,  (smoke,)  and  differs  very  materially  from  the 
American  tobacco,  as  it  is  very  mild.  It  is  used  by  all  classes,  including  boys 
and  girls,  and  it  is  difficult  to  perceive  any  good  reason  for  supposing  that  when 
the  superior  American  article  shall  be  introduced  there,  it  will  not  be  received 
with  as  much  favor,  be  as  highly  appreciated,  and  as  extensively  used,  as  it  has 
been  in  every  other  country  where  it  has  been  introduced.  Should  the  Chinese 
not  prove  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  we  may  reasonably  expect  to  secure 
a market  in  their  countries  for  a quantity  of  tobacco,  almost  equal  in  value  to 
our  present  exports  of  that  article,  because  the  number  of  people  in  China  is  be- 
lieved to  be  greater  than  the  whole  number  of  our  foreign  consumers  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  The  exports  of  tobacco  for  the  year  ending  the  30th  of  June,  1851, 
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amounted  to  19,219,251,  and  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that 
we  may  be  able  to  treble  that  amount,  by  introducing  it  into  the  Chinese  markets. 

It  is  really  astonishing  to  find  intelligent  men,  like  the  Hon.  Mr.  Cabell, 
putting  such  crude  views  as  this  into  print  for  the  purpose  of  enlightening 
Congress  ^ He  says  (quoting  Montgomery  Martin,)  that  all  the  inhabitants 
of  China  use  a mild  kind  of  tobacco.  I am  aware  of  this  fact,  therefore  be- 
fore we  can  give  them  any  Virginia  tobacco,  we  must  get  rid  of  the  native 
crop  as  well  as  the  native  taste  ; it  is  really  too  absurd  an  idea  that  we  are 
to  send  them  our  tobacco  by  railroad  and  steamship,  or  in  any  other  way. 

I might  occupy  much  time  and  space  in  commenting  on  the  untenable 
ground  assumed  by  this  report  in  a commercial  point  of  view,  but  I will  pass 
on  to  what  is  said  on  the  proposition  in  a naval  point. 

Here  it  is  assumed  that  these  twelve  steamships  would  be  necessary,  in 
case  of  any  sudden  war,  to  protect  the  twelve  hundred  ships  and  the  thirty 
thousand  men  employed  in  the  Pacific  wh  iling  business  and  in  the  India 
and  China  trade,  and  that  they  could  do  this  to  a great  extent.  But  I ima- 
gine Mr.  Cabell  does  not  mean  to  say  that  these  ships  and  men  are  trading 
within  the  limits  of  the  steam  line  all  at  once  ; it  is  probable  that  in  case  of 
any  sudden  war,  many  of  these  ships  would  be  captured,  or  would  be  safely 
hauled  up  in  neutral  or  home  ports,  long  before  the  steamships  could  be  pre- 
pared to  protect  them  against  any  formidable  enemy. 

These  ships  might  be  useful  so  far  as  they  would  go,  and  as  their  employ- 
ment as  warships  would  cut  oflf  the  supply  of  congou  to  John  Bull,  he  would 
soon  have  to  come  to  terms  ; and  as  for  any  other  enemy,  we  could  keep 
him  at  arm’s  length  without  the  aid  of  steam  ships. 

It  is  too  true  that  we  should  be  in  a “ poor  fix  ” for  want  of  steamers  and 
men  of  war,  in  case  of  a war  with  any  maritime  nation,  and  there  is  no 
question  but  that  our  navy  o?i^ht  to  be  much  increased^  and  it  must  be  done 
long  before  any  railroad  and  steamship  communication  with  China  can  take 
place  under  the  United  States  flag.  In  this  report  it  is  assumed  that  the 
steamships  are  to  be  superior  to  any  now  afloat,  especially  in  speed,  they  are 
to  be  invulnerable  to  accidents,  and  while  we  are  making  this  immense  pro- 
gress our  cousin  John  is  to  set  still  and  look  on;  he  is  quietly  to  see  us 
“ bag  ” all  the  profits ; his  ships  (excepting  only  the  lino  from  Calcutta  to 
China,)  are  to  uo  only  eight  or  ten  knots,  while  ours  are  to  go  fifteen ; in 
short,  we  are  to  have  no  competition,  on  the  contrary,  the  means  now  in  use 
under  the  British  flag,  are  to  be  made  subservient  to  this  plan. 

The  report  winds  up  by  recapitulating  the  many  striking  advantages  to  ac- 
crue to  the  United  States,  in  the  following  language: — 

For  the  encouragement  of  the  great  enterprise  which  the  memorialists  pro- 
pose, they  ask  nothing  at  the  han£  of  the  Government  but  the  proceeds  of  the 
mail  matter  which  they  shall  carry,  along  with  tlie  privilege  of  purchasing  at 
government  price,  fifty  sections  of  land  in  Oregon.  The  assistance  thus  asked 
does  not  involve  the  expenditure  of  a single  dollar  from  the  national  treasury, 
but  as  has  been  before  shown,  will  add  immeasurably  to  the  future  revenue  of 
the  country. 

In  addition,  the  committee  will  briefly  and  rapidly  recapitulate  the  actual  re- 
sults which  must  necessarily  follow  this  undertaking.  It  will  furnish  the  means 
of  carrying  the  freight,  mails,  and  passengers  from  the  j^eat  emporium  of 
China  to  New  York  in  forty-two  days  less  time,  and  to  En^and  in  twenty- 
one  days  less  time  than  that  now  consumed  by  the  present  British  overland 
route.  The  proposition  for  this  service  is  at  the  same  time  more  favorable  than 
any  contract  of  a like  nature,  either  in  England  or  the  United  States.  It  will 
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extend  our  commerce — open  new  facilities  for  labor  and  enterprise— greatly  in- 
crease the  home  consumption  and  foreign  demand  for  breadstuffs,  and  by  open- 
ing a new  market  for  cotton,  cotton  manufactures,  and  tobacco,  powerfully  stim- 
ulate and  encourage  the  manufacturing  and  producing  interests. 

It  will  change  the  whole  career  of  commerce  and  lead  it  across  this  continent, 
^ving  to  our  countrymen  the  entire  control  of  the  Asiatic  trade — ^a  trade  which 
from  time  immemorial  has  built  up  the  political,  commercial,  and  maritime  su- 
premacy of  the  nation  who  has  enjoyed  it — which  has  been  instrumental  in 
making  that  little  Island  of  the  North  Sea  the  great  commercial  heart  of  the 
world,  whence  received  from  the  extremities,  flow  again  through  a thousand 
channels,  the  treasures  of  every  clime  and  of  every  sea,  and  given  to  Great 
Britain  a power  and  predominance,  before  which  the  majesty  of  Rome  in  her 
palmiest  days  sinks  into  comparative  insignificance. 

It  will  furnish  a ready  and  efficient  means  of  national  defense  for  our  Pacific 
seaboard,  without  the  annual  expensive  burden  which  must  per  force  attach  to 
an  increased  naval  establishment. 

And,  finally,  it  will  develop,  strengthen,  and  enrich,  that  great  territory  of  the 
Pacific,  which,  in  consequence  of  its  remote  and  isolated  position,  appe^s  most 
directly  to  the  central  government  for  its  care  and  support. 

In  regarding  the  present  and  looking  earnestly  into  the  future,  who  can  read 
the  oracle  of  our  national  destiny  1 Crippled  as  our  energies  now  are,  pent  up 
within  the  restraining  bounds  of  a too  cautious  policy,  we  have  yet  within  our 
great  system  an  expansive  power  which  only  needs  the  firm  encouraging  hand 
of  wise  legislation  to  set  free.  The  vast  Commerce,  of  which  the  mighty  and 
majestic  Pacific  will  be  the  theater,  is  now  within  our  grasp,  the  means  by  which 
to  become  the  first  maritime,  commercial,  and  political  power  of  the  world,  are 
stretched  out  before  us.  Should  we  pause  in  the  effort  to  secure  this  supremacy! 
Should  any  temporizing,  timid  spirit,  be  permitted  to  check  at  this  stride  of  pro- 
gress? The  teeming  millions  of  the  eastern  slope  of  Asia,  without  a single  ob- 
stacle to  intervene,  are  spread  out  almost  face  to  face  with  the  extensive  pos- 
sessions of  the  western  slope  of  this  continent.  The  State  of  California  and 
the  Territory  of  Oregon  have  the  same  claims  to  our  support  and  assistance  as 
Massachusetts,  New  York,  or  any  of  the  Eastern  States.  Even  were  it  not  true 
that  the  benefits  of  this  trade  will  be  enjoyed  by  the  old  States,  is  not  the  fact 
that  Oregon  is  but  5,000  miles  from  Shanghae,  (whilst  the  present  trade  takes 
us  over  a course  of  15,000  miles,)  a sufficient  reason  for  the  favorable  consid- 
eration of  a proposition  like  this  ? 

To  the  Christian  and  philanthropist  this  enterprise  appeals  with  irresistible 
force.  The  influence  which  such  a regular  and  extended  intercommunication 
must  have  upon  the  spiritual  condition  of  the  Asiatic  races  is  incalulable.  The 
mission  which  went  out  from  the  plains  of  Shinar,  having  girdled  the  globe,  will 
then  have  completed  its  circle ; and  the  religion  of  Christ,  breathing  a purer 
light,  and  causing  a more  perfect  civilization  in  its  progress,  will,  through  the 
agency  of  God’s  own  people,  kneel  again  at  the  manger  of  Bethlehem.  Then 
will  the  prophecy  be  fulfilled,  and  the  universe,  disenthralled,  shall  be  filled  with 
the  knowledge  and  glory  of  the  Messiah. 

The  committee  have  now  discharged  the  trust  reposed  in  them,  and  in  8ul> 
milting  this  report,  may  be  permitted  to  hope  that  their  brother  members  will 
give  the  subject  a careful  and  impartial  investigation,  before  acting  in  the  prem- 
ises. Knowing  well  the  characters  and  standing  of  the  parties  to  the  under- 
taking, the  committee  feel  conscious  that  this  is  a permanent  and  responsibl**,  not 
a speculative  enterprise.  They  and  their  associates  are  men  of  high  reputation, 
acknowledged  business  capacities,  and  extended  ample  means.  Feeling  then  the 
immense  magnitude  of  this  enterprise,  and  understanding  the  immeasurable  bene- 
fits which  must  result  to  the  country  from  its  establishment,  the  committee  beg 
leave  to  report  a bill  accordingly,  to  which  they  ask  the  favorable  consideration 
of  the  House. 

It  is  thus  made  quite  clear  to  the  committee  that  the  memorialists  are  ac- 
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tuated  by  no  selBsh  designs,  that  their  first  aim  is  to  enrich  the  United 
States,  next,  to  feed  and  clothe  the  hungry  and  the  naked  three  or  four  hun- 
dred millions  of  Chinese  and  Japanese;  to  introduce  into  these  countries 
the  best  tobacco,  and  the  various  labor-saving  machines,  so  that  these  be- 
nighted people  may  take  their  ease,  smoke  their  pipes  or  their  cigars,  and 
wear  their  woolen  sacks  and  coats  gracefully,  while  the  magical  steam-engine 
will  grind  their  corn  and  weave  their  Alabama  cotton.  I recommend  the  intro- 
duction of  two  or  three  hundred  million  baby-jumpers  in  order  to  mitigate  the 
suflferings,  and  straighten  the  bow-legs,  of  the  children  now  slung  on  their 
anxious  mothers’  backs;  this  alone  would  support  one  steam  line  if  Uncle 
Sam  will  pay  part  of  the  expense,  and  it  would  so  far  improve  the  breed, 
that  the  emigration  of  Coolies  to  Cuba  would  be  much  more  valuable  than 
at  present.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  because  I criticise  the  report,  that  I 
have  any  unfriendly  bias  towards  the  Hon.  Mr.  Cabell  or  towards  the  me- 
morialists, or  that  I have  any  objection  to  seeing  a steam  line  on  the  Pacific. 
On  the  contrary,  I think  extremely  well  of  a line  of  powerful  auxiliary  steam- 
ers ; if  properly  constructed  and  fitted,  they  would  be  much  better  and  much 
cheaper  as  mail  steamers  for  the  proposed  route^  as  well  as  for  vessels  of  war. 
They  could  use  their  canvas  most  effectively  in  the  Pacific,  by  the  routes  I 
advocate,  and  in  case  of  any  accident  to  machinery,  they  could  make  good 
time  under  canvas ; and  as  they  would  not  be  under  steam  more  than  half 
to  two- thirds  of  the  time,  their  machinery  would  be  vastly  more  durable. 

My  only  object  in  making  these  remarks,  is  to  give  the  public  some  of 
my  views  founded  on  a long  experience  of  the  China  trade : this  trade  must 
be  to  some  extent  progressive  in  imports,  as  well  as  exports,  but  this  must 
be  very  gradual.  I have  no  doubt  we  shall  soon  consume  50,000,000  lbs. 
of  teas  in  this  countr}%  and  that  we  shall  always  compete  successfully  with 
England  in  the  coarser  fabrics  of  cotton,  and  that  we  shall  have  access  to 
China  and  probably  to  Japan,  sometime  during  the  present  century ; but 
the  youngest  inhabitant  will  not  live  to  see  the  Celestials  smoking  Virginia 
tobacco  as  a people,  nor  cutting  their  paddy  by  the  new  reaping  machine. 

Some  delay  in  the  progress  of  China  must  result  from  the  present  un- 
settled state  of  the  country,  but  when  the  rebels  have  done  quarrelling  with 
the  imperialists  and  with  each  other,  the  progress  will  begin. 

I am  Jrc,,  <Ec.,  r.  b.  f. 


Art.  III.— TRADE  AND  COMERCE  OP  NEW  ORLEANS  IN  1852-5!. 

In  accordance  with  a custom  we  adopted  a few  years  since*  of  transferring 
to  our  pages  the  annual  reports  of  the  leading  commercial  cities  of  the 
United  States,  we  lay  before  our  readers  the  able  and  reliable  annual  state- 
ment of  the  Price  Current,  Commercial  Intelligencer,  and  Merchants^ 
Transcript,  published  at  New  Orleans.  In  connection  with  the  statements 
of  previous  years  published  in  former  volumes  of  the  Merchants'  Magazine, 
it  affords  a full  history  of  the  commercial  growth  of  New  Orleans  for  a 
series  of  years.  The  writer  congratulates  the  community  upon  a season  of 
general  prosperity.  To  the  planter  ample  crops  and  remunerating  prices 
have  been  awarded ; while  the  merchants  of  New  Orleans  have  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  season’s  operations. 
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ANNUAL  STATEMENT  OF  THE  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE  OF  NEW  ORLEANS  FOR  THB 
TEAR  ENDING  SEPTEMBER  1,  1853. 

Our  supplies  of  Western  produce,  with  the  exception  of  pork,  beef,  &c.,  have 
fallen  short  of  last  year;  but  of  our  two  leading  Southern  staples,  cotton  and 
sugar,  the  product  has  been  greater  than  in  any  previous  year,  these  two  articles 
alone  having  furnished  a portion  of  our  season's  business  exceeding  eighty-three 
millions  of  dollars  in  value. 

And  while  the  generally  favorable  result  of  the  year  just  closed  is  matter  of 
congratulation,  it  is  also  satisfactory  to  remark  that  the  indications  would  seem 
to  be  auspicious  for  the  season  now  entered  upon.  True,  it  is  quite  too  early  to 
estimate,  with  any  approach  to  accuracy,  the  probable  extent* of  the  crops  of  our 
leading  staples ; but  whatever  their  extent  may  be  the  facilities  for  their  disposal 
are  likely  to  be  of  a very  satisfactory  character.  The  ship-builders  of  the  North 
are  busily  engaged  in  extending  the  means  of  transportation  to  other  markets, 
and  the  facilities  for  effecting  exchange  negotiations,  (an  important  considera- 
tion,) must  be  materially  augmented  through  the  operations  of  the  new  banking 
institutions  which  have  sprung  into  existence  under  the  provisions  of  the  Free 
Banking  Law,  passed  at  the  last  session  of  our  State  Legislature.  With  abun- 
dant  crops  and  remunerating  prices,  (which  may  reasonably  be  hoped  for,)  we 
shall  have  the  basis  of  an  extended  general  trade,  and  our  city's  advancement, 
aided  by  the  noble  works  of  internal  improvement  now  in  progress,  will  present 
a ratio  more  in  harmony  than  the  past  has  been  with  its  pre-eminent  advantages 
of  position. 

The  value  of  products  received  from  the  interior  since  1st  September,  1852,  is 
$1342,33,735,  against  $108,051,708  last  year,  showing  an  increase  in  the  value 
of  our  Commerce  with  the  interior  since  1^42,  of  $88,517,690,  or  nearly  two 
hundred  per  cent.  It  has  been  usual  with  us  to  give,  in  this  connection,  the 
value  of  merchandise  exported,  as  shown  by  the  records  of  the  Custom-house, 
but  we  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  the  necessary  data  this  season.  The  opera- 
tions of  the  Branch  Mint  at  this  place  show  a further  material  falling  off,  the 
total  deposits  of  gold  and  silver  for  the  year  ended  July  31st,  1853,  being 
$4,485,866,  against  $603,650  last  year,  and  $9,107,922  the  year  before.  Of 
the  gold,  there  was  from  California  $2,384,377,  against  $5,821,695  from  the 
same  source  last  year,  and  $8,152,878  the  year  before.  The  coinage  in  the 
same  period  has  been  531,500  pieces  gold,  value  $2,515,000,  and  2,302,000 
pieces  silver,  value  $342,000.  Total  pieces,  2,833,500;  total  value,  $2,857,000. 
Of  the  silver  coinage,  1,836,000  pieces,  (value  $290,000.)  were  of  the  New 
Emission,"  viz.:  80,000  half  dollars,  580,000  quarter  dollars,  930,000  dimes, 
240,000  half  dimes. 

Cotton.  The  season  has  closed  upon  the  largest  cotton  crop  ever  produced 
in  the  United  States,  and  this  notwithstanding  a slight  falling  off  in  the  receipts 
at  the  Atlantic  ports.  Mobile,  and  Florida,  as  compared  with  last  season,  the 
great  bulk  of  the  increase  being  in  the  receipts  at  this  port.  This  increase  of 
production,  however,  has  happily  oeen  met  by  a corresponding  increase  of  de- 
mand, and  we  are  enabled  to  congratulate  our  planters  upon  having  realized  a 
better  average  for  their  crops  than  was  obtained  even  for  the  shorter  product  of 
last  year;  thus  increasing  their  aggregate  income  in  a very  large  amount.  We 
shall  briefly  refer  to  some  of  tlie  leading  features  of  the  market’s  progress,  and 
shall  introduce  some  tabular  statements,  which  we  think  will  be  found  interest- 
ing to  parlies  connected  with  the  cotton  trade. 

The  first  bale  of  the  new  crop  reached  market  on  the  2d  August,  which  was 
eight  days  later  than  the  first  receipt  of  the  previous  year;  but,  notwithstanding 
this  tardiness  of  the  first  arrival,  the  receipts  of  new  crop  up  to  the  1st  Septem- 
ber summed  up  5,077  bales,  which  was  the  largest  amount  received  up  to  the 
same  period  since  1846.  The  first  few  bales,  as  usual,  brought  fancy  prices,  but 
the  market  rapidly  ran  down  to  a parity  with  the  old  crop;  and  on  the  1st  Sep- 
tember the  quotations  were  10  a 10|  cents  for  good  middling  to  middling  fair, 
the  sales  up  to  that  time  having  been  about  2,500  bales,  and  principally  of  those 
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grades,  though  there  were  some  parcels  of  good  and  fine  on  the  market,  the 
early  receipts  having  presented  a considerably  higher  average  than  the  first  ar- 
rivals of  the  year  previous.  As  the  stock  accumulated  the  prices  yielded  some- 
what, but,  as  a general  remark,  they  were  quite  well  maintained  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a good  demand,  until  the  latter  part  of  November  and  the  early  part  of 
December,  when  the  unusually  large  receipts,  together  with  high  freights,  a lack  of 
tonnage,  inadequate  shipping  facilities,  and  adverse  accounts  from  abroad,  bore 
heavily  upon  the  marked  and  a material  decline  took  place,  especially  in  the  low 
and  middling  grades,  our  quotations  on  the  15th  December  being  for  low  mid- 
dling 7i  a 7f,  middling  7f  a 8i,  good  middling  8^  a 8f,  &c.,  This  was  the 
lowest  point  of  the  season,  but  the  depression  was  only  momentary,  as  the  mar- 
ket almost  immediately  rallied,  under  the  influence  of  unexpectedly  favorable 
advices  from  Europe.  There  was  also  a period  of  depression,  attended  with 
great  irregularity  in  the  prices  of  the  lower  grades,  in  the  early  part  of  Febru- 
ary ; but,  on  the  whole,  the  season,  though  not  characterized  by  that  remarkable 
degree  of  steadiness  which  formed  the  market's  peculiar  feature  last  year,  has, 
nevertheless,  we  should  suppose,  been  satisfactory  in  its  results,  at  least  to  the 
planter,  though  the  merchant  has  frequently  been  subjected  to  much  perplexity 
and  annoyance  from  the  indequate  facilities  heretofore  provided  for  effecting  de- 
liveries. 

The  following  tables,  which  we  have  compiled  from  our  records,  will  present 
a concise  history  of  the  course  of  the  market.  A reference  to  them  will  show 
that  the  extreme  fluctuation  for  the  middling  cotton  has  been  2^  cents  per  lb., 
and  that  the  average  price  of  the  season  is  9 cents  per  lb.,  against  8 cents  last 
year,  and  11  cents  the  year  previous.  Besides  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
bales,  there  proves  also  to  be  an  increase  in  the  avernge  weight  of  the  bales, 
which  we  have  ascertained  to  be  455  lbs.,  against  438  lbs.  last  year.  This  would 
give  an  aggregate  weight  for  the  portion  of  the  crop  received  at  this  port  of 
767,613,120  lbs. 

TABLE  SHOWING  THE  QUOTATIONS  FOB  LOW  MIDDLING  TO  GOOD  MIDDLING  COTTON  ON  THE 

FIRST  OF  EACH  MONTH  WITH  THE  BATE  OF  FREIGHT  TO  LIVEBFOOL,  AND  STERLING  BILLS, 

AT  SAME  DATE. 

Low  MidMg  sterling.  Freight. 


1853.  to  good  do.  perctprm.  d.  per  lb. 

September 8^  a 10^  H » If^i  I a — 

October 9^  a 10^  8f  a 9^  | a — 

November 9^  a 9|-  8 a 8f  16-82  a ^ 

December 8^  a 9^  8 a 8^  fa  — 

January,  1863 8a9  7fa8i  l^a  — 

February  8^  a 10  7|  a 8f  19-82  a f 

March 8 a 9^  8|  a 9^  11-16  a f 

April 8J  a lOi  8i  a 9 9-16  a 19-82 

May 9ialli  8i  a 9^  fa  7-16 

June 9fallf  8|  a 9f  fa  — 

July 9fallf  8fa  9f  18-82  a 7-16 

August 9^  a Ilf  9 a 9f  7-16  a — 


TABLE  SHOWING  THE  HIGHEST  AND  LOWEST  FOINT  IN  EACH  MONTH,  FOR  LOW  MIDDLING  TO 

MIDDLING  COTTON. 


Highest. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

September. 

. 9fal0 

8f  a 

H 

1 March 

....  8fa  94 

8 a 84 

October 

. 9f a 9f 

9 a 

H 

April 

....  94  a 104 

8fa  9f 

November 

. Sfa  »i 

8f  a 

Hi 

May. ....... 

94  a 104 

8fa  9f 

December 

. 8ia  9 

Ha 

84 1 

1 June < 

94  a 10 

9 alO 

January 

. 8ia  9i 

8 a 

841 

July 

94  a 104 

94  a 10 

February ........ 

. 8ia  9 

74  a 

8f  i 

1 August. . . ... 

....  9|al0f 

9|  a lOf 
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TABLE  SHOWING  THE  PRODUCT  OF  LOW"  HIDDLINO  TO  GOOD  MIDDLING  COTTON,  TAKINO  THB 
ATEBAGB  OF  EACH  ENTIRE  TEAR  FOR  EIGHT  YEARS,  WriTH  THB  RECEIPTS  AT  NEW  OR- 
LEANS, AND  THE  TOTAL  CROP  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Total  Crop, 
bales. 

1845- 6 2,100,687 

1846- 7 1,778,661 

1847- 8 2,347,634 

1848- 9 2,728,696 


Receipts  at  AyertM^e 
N.  Orleans.  Price. 

bales,  cts.  pr  lb. 
1,041,393  6i 
707,824  10 
1,188,783  6f 
1,100,686  6i 


Total  Crop, 
bales. 

1849-60... 2,096,706 

1860- 61...  2,864,257 

1861- 62... 8,016,029 

1862- 63... 8,220, 000 


Receipt  at  Arerage 
N.  Orleans.  Price, 
bales.  cts.  pr  lb. 
797,387  11 

996,086  11 

1,429,188  8 

1,664,864  9 


The  total  receipts  at  the  port  of  New  Orleans  since  1st  September,  1852,  from 
all  sources,  are  1,664,864  bales.  This  amount  includes  60^75  bales  received 
from  ISIobile  and  Florida,  and  from  Texas  by  sea;  and  this  being  deducted,  our 
receipts  proper,  including  23,995  bales  received  direct  from  Montgomery,  &c., 
are  shown  to  be  1,603,989  bales,  being  an  increase  of  209,765  bales  over  the  re- 
ceipts of  last  year,  which  were  the  largest  ever  known  up  to  that  time.  The 
total  exports  since  first  September  are  1,644,981  bales,  of  which  922,086  bales 
were  shipped  to  Great  Britain,  211,526  to  France,  244,673  to  the  North  and 
South  of  Europe,  and  266,696  to  United  States  ports.  On  a comparison  of  the 
exports  with  those  of  last  year  there  would  appear  to  be  an  increase  of  150,846 
bales  to  Great  Britain,  15,272  to  France,  35,514  to  the  North  and  South  of 
Europe,  and  of  10,250  bales  to  United  States  ports.  The  total  receipts  at  s>ll  the 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports,  up  to  the  latest  dates  received — as  shown  by  our  General 
Cotton  Table— are  3,21 1,172  bales ; but  the  actual  crop,  when  made  up  to  the  1st 
September  by  the  New  York  Shipping  and  Commercial  List,  with  the  difference 
of  stocks  at  Augusta  and  Hamburg,  receipts  overland,  &c.,  will  probably  not  be 
far  from  3,220,000  bales ; an  excess  of  205,000  bales  over  the  crop  of  last  year. 

Thus  the  largest  Cotton  crop  ever  produced  in  the  United  States  has  been 
disposed  of,  and  at  a very  favorable  average  of  prices,  though  besides  the  mate- 
rial increase  of  our  crop  the  low^er  grades  of  American  Cotton  have  had  to  con- 
tend with  unusual  imports  into  Great  Britain  from  India,  the  quantity  received 
from  that  source  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  present  year  being  266,603 
bales,  against  44,019  bales  in  same  period  last  year.  According  to  the  semi-an- 
nual Circular  of  Messrs.  Hollingshead,  Tetly  & Co.,  Liverpool,  which  we  h.ave 
been  accustomed  to  take  as  authority,  it  would  appear  that  the  total  supply  of 
Cotton  in  Great  Britain,  for  the  six  months  ended  on  the  30th  June,  1853,  was 
2,182,250  bales,  against  1,895,963  bales  for  same  period  last  year,  and  that  of 
this  quantity  1,496,595  bales  were  American,  against  1,470,662  bales  last  year. 
The  quantity  taken  for  consumption  in  the  same  time  was  1,040,150  bales, 
against  1,031,763  bales  last  year,  which  shows  a slight  increase,  though  in  the 
quantity  of  American  taken  there  has  been  a falling  off,  the  respective  amounts 
being  825,412  bales  in  1852,  and  806,295  bales  in  1853.  The  weekly  average 
consumption  in  Great  Britain,  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  current  year,  has 
been  40,005  bales  of  nil  kinds,  against  39,683  bales  for  same  period  last  year,  and 
the  stock  on  hand  in  the  United  Kingdom,  on  the  1st  July,  1853,  was  986,300 
bales,  of  which  609,100  bales  were  American.  Last  year  at  the  same  time  tlic 
total  stock  was  717,200  bales,  of  which  553,500  bales  were  American.  We  have 
uo  data  for  the  consumption  of  the  Continent  of  Europe  for  the  first  six  months 
of  the  current  year,  but  it  is  probable  that  it  has  somewhat  exceeded  the  ratio  of 
1852,  when  the  consumption  of  Europe  (other  than  Great  Britain)  was  put  down 
at  1,181,637  bales  for  the  whole  year,  distributed  as  follows:  France  476,660 
bales,  Russia  141,949,  Hamburg  and  Bremen  127,535,  Trieste  126,314,  Holland 
and  Belgium  145,678,  JSpain  94,541.  Other  countries  68,950.  The  amount  taken 
for  consumption  in  the  whole  of  Europe  (including  Great  Britain)  in  1852  is 
stated  at  3,077,712  bales.  Add  the  consumption  of  the  United  States  In  the 
same  period — say  650,000  bales — and  we  have  a grand  total,  in  round  numbers, 
of  3,728,000  bales  as  the  apparent  comsuraption  of  the  year  1852.  The  supply 
for  1852  may  be  stated  to  have  been  as  follows : — 
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Stock  in  Great  Britain bales  494,600 

" on  the  Continent 93,713 

“ in  United  States  ports 128,000 — 716,313 


Crop  of  the  United  States. 

Imports  from  Brazil 

“ “ West  Indies 

“ “ Egypt 

“ “ East  Indies. 

Total 


8,016,000 

144,197 

12,680 

189,936 

221,418—3,683,125 
....bales  4,209,433 


The  ratio  of  consumption  for  1852,  as  we  have  already  shown,  has  been  some- 
what exceeded  in  Great  Britain  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  current  year,  and 
the  consumption  of  the  United  States  for  1853  may  be  safely  put  down  as 
700,000  bales,  though  not  the  whole  of  this  quantity  will  have  been  taken  out  of 
the  receipts  at  the  ports. 

We  append  a table  which  exhibits  the  import,  delivery,  stock,  etc.,  in  the  whole 
of  Great  Britain,  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  current  year,  ended  on  the  30th 
June  last,  and  a comparison  with  the  same  period  in  1852. 


185i 

Stock  Ist  January bales  667, .520 

Import  for  six  months 1,324,730 

2,182,250 

Export  six  months  155,800  147,000 

Consumption 1,040,150  1,195,960  1,031,763 


Stock  30th  June 

Weekly  average  taken 
for  consumption, 
Taken  on  speculation. . , 


986,800 

40,005 

400,890 


1852. 

494,600 

1.401,863 

1,896,963 

1,178,768 

717,200 

89,688 

372;410 


As  to  the  quality  of  the  last  crop,  the  great  bulk  of  it  was  of  a low  average, 
and  we  had  occasion  frequently  through  the  season  to  remark  upon  the  unusually 
wide  difference  in  price  between  the  lower  and  better  grades,  owing  to  the  abun- 
dance of  the  former  and  the  comparative  scarcity  of  the  latter.  Clean,  bright 
Cottons,  with  good  staple,  have  generally  the  advantage  in  demand,  and  it  proba- 
bly would  be  to  the  interest  of  the  planters  if  more  care  were  observed  in  the 
gathering  of  the  crops. 

With  respect  to  the  growing  crop,  we  have  to  remark  that  up  to  this  time  the 
accounts  from  the  interior  are,  with  some  exceptions,  favorable  for  a good  yield, 
should  the  picking  season  prove  propitious.  True,  the  crop  is  more  backward 
even  than  last  year,  and  this  will  render  it  more  liable  to  serious  injury  should 
an  early  frost  ensue,  besides  retarding  the  receipts,  which  are  likely  to  be  still 
further  impeded  by  causes  grov4ng  out  of  the  prevalence  of  the  epidemic  in  our 
midst,  as  it  is  altogether  probaWe  that  the  proprietors  of  steamboats  generally 
will  find  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  make  their  arrangements  for  entering 
upon  the  Cotton  trade  as  promptly  as  heretofore.  And,  besides  this,  the  presence 
of  more  or  less  fever  at  several  of  the  prominent  river  towns,  which  are  leading 
shipping  points,  is  likely  to  deter  planters  from  sending  their  crops  in  while  their 
servants  would  be  exposed  to  disease  th.at  might  prove  fatal.  Thus  far,  it  will 
be  seen,  the  receipts  of  the  new  crop  show  a large  deficiency  as  compared  with 
last  year. 

The  market  prospects  for  the  coming  crop  we  conceive  to  be  of  a favorable 
character,  for  the  consumption  is  likely  to  be  adequate  to  the  absorption  of  any 
probable  extent  of  production.  This  would  seem  to  be  evident  from  the  course 
of  the  past  two  years;  for  within  that  period  we  have  seen  two  successive  crops 
— the  last  the  largest  ever  produced,  and  the  two  combined  exceeding  any  two 
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previous  crops  by  the  important  amount  of  nearly  a million  and  a quarter  of 
Dales,  (the  crops  of  1851  and  1852  together  amount  to  about  6,240,000  bales) — 
we  have  seen  these  two  large  crops  more  readily  disposed  of  than  any  previous 
ones,  and  at  prices  which  not  only  present  a satisfactory  avenige  throughout  but 
which  show  a gradual  though  steady  improvement  (with  some  fluctuations,  from 
collateral  causes)  until  the  closing  rates  for  the  crop  of  1852,  are  nearly  fifty  per 
cent  higher  than  the  opening  ones  for  that  of  1851.  We  have  already  shown 
that  the  ratio  of  consumption  in  Great  Britain,  for  the  first  six  months  of  the 
current  year,  has  exceeded  somewhat  tlie  ratio  of  1852;  and  should  the  political 
questions  which  now  agitate  Europe  be  amicably  arranged,  and  the  world  remain 
at  peace,  such  is  the  general  prosperity  of  the  great  consuming  countries,  that  a 
very  ample  crop  is  likely  to  meet  a ready  market,  at  satisfactory  prices.  At  the 
same  time  the  increased  facilities  for  its  disposal,  to  which  we  have  made  refer- 
ence in  our  opening  remarks,  will  give  our  own  market  peculiar  advantages,  all  of 
which  will  enure  to  the  advantage  of  the  planter. 

The  first  bale  of  the  new  crop  was  received  here  on  the  9th  August,  being 
seven  days  later  than  the  first  receipt  of  the  previous  year.  It  was  from  Texas, 
was  of  good  color,  and  excellent  staple,  classed  middling  fair,  and  sold  at  the 
fancy  price  of  13  cents  per  lb.  No  further  sale  of  new  crop  has  come  to  our 
knowledge,  and  the  total  receipts  thus  far  are  only  74  bales,  against  5,077  bales 
to  same  time  last  year.  At  the  moment  the  market  is  wholly  without  animation, 
and  the  season  closes  with  a stock  in  factors’  hands  unsold  estimated  at  4,000 
bales,  and  at  the  following  nominal  quotations : — 


Inferior 6|-  a 8 

Ordinary  to  good  ordinary 8^  a 9^ 

Low  middling 9f  a 10 

Middling 10^  a lOf 

Good  middling 11^  a II4 


Mixed  Cotton,  Ginning,  &c.  We  have  repeatedly  called  the  attention  of 
planters  to  the  necessity  of  more  care  in  the  packing  of  cotton,  so  that  the  mix- 
ing of  diflerent  qualities  in  the  same  bale  may  be  avoided,  and  we  recur  to  the 
subject  again  with  increased  earnestness,  as  the  evil  is  a most  vexatious  one,  and 
is  still  constantly  complained  of,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  trade.  Another 
evil,  of  a graver  character,  is  loudly  complained  of,  and  this  is  one  which  it  be- 
hooves every  honest  planter  and  factor  to  discountenance  and  expose.  We  allude 
to  false  packing,  which  some  parties  are  dishonest  enough  to  resort  to,  with  evi- 
dent view  to  defraud.  In  these  cases  the  discovery  of  the  fraud  is  seldom  made 
until  the  bales  are  opened  at  the  manufacturer’s  mill,  in  most  instances  in  some 
foreign  country,  and  then  the  factors  have  sent  back  upon  them  certificates  and 
reclamations,  with  their  attendant  vexations,  disputations,  and  loss.  So  great  has 
this  evil  become  that  wo  have  been  specially  addressed  on  the  subject  by  a 
respectable  house  at  Manchester,  England,  from  whose  letter  we  make  the  fol- 
lowing extract:  “You  would  subserve  the  interest  of  many  parties  if  you  would 
call  the  planters’  attention  to  the  injurious  practice  of  false  packing  of  cotton. 
It  has  been  carried  to  such  an  extent  this  season,  particularly  in  the  lower  grades, 
that  spinners  actually  prefer  buying  East  India  cotton,  as  they  yield  less  waste 
than  ordinary  cotton  of  American  growth,  with  the  false  packing  prevailing  this 
season.” 

We  also  had  occasion  in  the  early  part  of  the  season  to  refer  to  a very  gene- 
ral complaint  about  the  manner  in  which  cotton  was  ginned,  A very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  early  receipts  were  what  is  called  “ napped,”  which  was  supposed 
to  rqsult  from  the  cotton  being  ginned  in  a damp  state,  and  with  too  much  haste. 
The  result  of  this  was  considerable  loss  to  the  planter,  as  many  a bale  was 
classed  and  sold  as  good  middling  or  middling  fair,  that  but  for  this  defect  would 
have  sold  as  fair  or  fully  fair,  at  a difference  0 f 4 a f cent  per  pound.  We  refer 
to  this  subject  again,  as  it  may  be  worth  the  planters’  while  to  guard  against  a 
recurrence  of  the  evil  the  present  season. 

The  following  tables,  which  have  explanatory  captions,  we  have  compiled  from 
our  records,  under  the  impression  that  they  would  probably  be  found  intt!re>uii;» 
to  parties  engaged  in  the  cotton  trade : — 
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Season. 

Receipts  at 
New  Orleans. 

Average  Price 
per  Bale. 

Total  Value. 

1842-48  

1,089,642 

$27  00 

|29,4f0,834 

1848-44  

910,854 

32  00 

29.147,328 

1844-45  

979,288 

24  00 

23,501,712 

83,716,256 

1845-46  

1,063,683 

740,669 

82  00 

1846-47  

44  00 

82,589,486 

1847^8 

1,218,805 

29  00 

85,200,345 

1848-49  

1,142,882 

27  00 

20,844,814 

1849-50  

837,728 

50  00 

41,886,160 

1850-51  

995,086 

49  00 

68,756,764 

1851-52  

1,429,188 

84  00 

48,692,222 

1852-53  

1,664,864 

41  00 

68,259,424 

Total  ten  years 

12,067,029 

$421,914,186 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  table  that  the  cotton  alone,  sold  in  this  market 
within  the  past  ten  years,  has  yielded  a gross  product  of  $421,914,185. 


Date  of  receipt 

Recpts.  new 

Total  receipts  at 

Total  crop  of 

of  flret  bale. 

crop  to  Sept.  1. 

New  Orleans. 

U.  States. 

1842 — July 

26... 

1,784 

1842-48... 

1,075,894 

2,878,876 

1843— Aug. 

17... 

292 

1848-44 

860,842 

2,080,409 

1844 — July 

23... 

6,720 

1844-46 

954,285 

2,894,608 

1845—  « 

30... 

6,846 

1846-46 

1,041,393 

2,100,637 

1846 — Aug. 

7... 

140 

1846-47...*..... 

707,324 

1,778,651 

1847—  “ 

9... 

1,089 

1847-48........ 

1,188,733 

2,347,634 

1848—  « 

5... 

2,864 

1848-49 

1.090,797 

2,728,696 

1849—  “ 

7... 

. . . . 477 

1849-50 

797,387 

2,096,706 

1860—  “ 

11... 

67 

1850-51 

960,220 

. 2,866,267 

1861— July 

26... 

8,165 

1851-62 

1,429,183 

8,015,029 

1851 — Aug. 

2... 

. . . . 6,077 

1862-68 

1,664,864 

*3,220,000 

1862 — Aug. 

9... 

74 

Sugar.  We  avail  ourselves  of  the  valuable  Annual  Statement  of  Mr.  P.  A. 
Chnmpomier  for  a portion  of  our  data  under  this  head.  By  that  publication  it 
appears  that  the  total  crop  made  in  Louisiana  in  1852,  was  321,934  hogsheads, 
thus  exceeding  the  crop  of  last  year  by  85,387  hhds.,  and  showing  the  largest 
crop  ever  produced  in  Louisiana,  by  an  excess  of  about  74,000  hhds.  over  any 
previous  one.  This  was  the  product  of  1,481  sugar  houses,  of  which  943  are 
now  worked  by  steam  power,  and  538  by  horse  power,  and  the  crop  is  classified 
as  275,671  hhds.  brown  sugar,  made  by  the  old  process,  and  46,263  hhds.  refined, 
clarified,  &,c.,  including  cistern  bottoms,  which  last  are  computed  at  five  per  cent 
on  the  product  of  brown  sugar.  The  weight  of  the  crop  is  computed  at 
368,129,000  pounds  of  all  sorts.  Thus  the  crop  of  1852  has  been  shown  to 
have  greatly  exceeded  the  product  of  any  previous  yenr,  and  we  think  it  proved 
larger  than  could  reasonably  have  been  expected,  considering  the  damage  to  the 
“ rattoons”  from  the  remarkably  severe  frosts  of  the  previous  winter ; but  the 
season  proved  unusually  propitious  for  the  “plant  cane,”  and  besides  this,  it  was 
all  harvested  without  being  injured  by  frost — a circumstance  which  contributed 
to  render  the  crop  the  best  in  quality,  as  well  as  the  largest  in  quantity,  that  was 
ever  produced  in  Louisiana.  It  met  w’ith  a ready  sale  also  at  an  average  of 
prices  but  slightly  under  that  of  the  previous  year ; and  we  do  not  remember 
ever  to  have  noticed  a season  that  has  been  characterized  by  so  continued  an  ac- 
tivity of  demand  and  so  little  fluctuation  in  prices. 

The  first  receipts  of  the  new  crop  was  tw’o  hogsheads  on  the  9th  October, 
which  were  classed  fully  fair,  and  sold  at  6 cents  per  pound ; but  the  market 
could  not  be  said  to  have  fully  openeH  until  the  latter  part  of  the  month,  when 
the  range  was  about  4^  a cents  per  lb.  for  fair  to  prime  quality. 

The  following  table,  which  exhibits  the  highest  and  lowest  points  in  each 
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month  for  fhir 

sugar  on  the 

levee,  will  indicate  the  general  coarse  of  the 

market : — 

Highest. 

Lowest.  ] 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

September  . . . . , 

lb.  6^  a 6 

6i  a 6f  1 

March 

bH 

October  ....  . . 

..  6 a 6f 

4i  a 6 j 

April 

8f  a 4i 

November 

..  4^  a 5 

a 4i  1 

May 

8fa4i 

a 4 

December 

. . a 4i 

a 4 i 

June 

8f  a 31 

H a 3} 

January 

..  4 a 4f 

H a 4^ 

1 July 

81  a 8l 

February 

. . 4i  a 4i 

4 a 4|  1 

1 August  . . . . 

4 a 41 

There  were  sales  to  some  extent  on  plantation  in  the  middle  and  latter  part  of 
December,  but  in  January  the  transactions  were  unusually  large,  both  on  West- 
ern account  and  on  speculation,  the  range  for  crops  being  from  a 4^  cents  per 
pound,  according  to  quality.  These  large  operations  so  reduced  the  supply  in 
planters*  hands,  that  they  were  induced  to  ask  an  advance,  and  there  were  some 
sales  of  choice  crops  in  February  at  4i  cents  per  lb. 

The  estimated  stock  on  hand  at  the  close  of  last  season  was  3,000  hhds^  and 
this  amount  added  to  crop  of  321,934  hhds.,  would  make  a supply  of  324,934 
hhds.  The  distribution  of  ^jis  supply,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  has  been 
as  follows : Shipments  to  places  out  of  the  State,  as  shown  by  our  tables,  and 
including  the  exports  from  Attakapas,  95,000  hhds. ; consumption  of  the  city 
and  neighborhood,  20,000  hhds. ; taken  for  refining  in  city  and  State,  including 
cistern  bottoms,  16,000  hhds.;  stock  now  on  hand  in  the  State , estimated  8,000 
hhds.,  leaving  as  the  quantity  taken  for  the  West,  206,934  hhds.,  against  149,547 
hhds.  last  year.  The  quantity  shipped  to  Atlantic  porta  is  82,000  hhds.,  against 
42,000  hhds.  last  year. 

In  addition  to  the  supply  furnished  by  our  own  State,  there  have  been  import- 
ed into  this  port  since  Ist  September  last,  from  Cuba  2,271  hhds.,  27,087  boxes, 
Brazil  665  cases,  19,964  bags,  Manilla  8,112  bags.  As  was  the  case  last  year, 
the  whole  of  the  imports  from  Brazil  and  Manilla,  and  a large  portion  of  those 
from  Cuba,  were  for  a St.  Louis  refinery.  The  crop  of  Texas  was  about  12,000 
hhds.,  and  there  were  some  6,000  hhds.  produced  in  Florida,  about  1,500  hhds.  of 
which  came  to  this  market. 

With  respect  to  the  growing  crop,  all  accounts  concur  in  repi^senting  the 
prospects  as  being  very  favorable  up  to  this  time ; and  should  the  season  prove 
as  propitious  for  maturing  and  as  favorable  for  gathering  in  as  the  last  was,  and 
considering,  at  the  same  lime,  the  increased  cultivation,  it  would  seem  probable 
that  the  yield  may  be  such  as  to  afford  opportunity  for  testing  the  capacity  of 
the  physical  force  now  engaged  in  the  production  of  sugar  within  the  State  of 
Louisiana.  The  liability  to  injury  by  frost,  however,  renders  the  crop  a very  un- 
certain one,  and  great  fluctuations  in  the  product  will  be  shown  by  the  annexed 
table,  which  runs  through  a period  of  twenty-three  years : — 


Hhds. 

Hhds. 

Hhds. 

Hhds. 

1852... 

821,934 

1840.... 

87,000 

1846.... 

140,000 

1884 

100,000 

1851... 

236,547 

1889 

115,000 

1845 

186,650 

1833 

75,000 

1850... 

211,203 

1838 

70,000 

1844.... 

200,000 

1832 

70,000 

1849... 

247,923 

1837 

05,000 

1843 

100,000 

1829 

48,000 

1848... 

220,000 

1886 

70,000  ! 

1842 

140,000 

1828.... 

88,000 

1847  .. 

, 240,000 

1835 

80,000  1 

1841.... 

90,000 

Mola-sses.  According  to  the  data  furnished  by  Mr.  P.  A.  Champomier,  who 
again  estimates  the  product  of  Molasses  as  being  an  average  of  seventy  gallons 
per  hogshead  of  Sugar,  the  total  crop  of  Louisiana  for  the  past  year  was 
25,700,000  gallons  against  18,300,000  gallons  the  year  previous.  This  shows  a 
large  increase  over  the  product  of  any  previous  year,  but  the  increased  demand 
seems  to  have  been  adequate  to  its  absorption,  at  a range  of  prices  which  indi- 
cates only  a slight  falling  off  from  the  average  rate  of  last  year,  when  the  pro- 
duct was  less  by  7,400,000  gallons. 

The  first  arrival  of  new  crop  was  on  the  6th  October,  and  the  first  sale  of  auy 
importance  was  at  29  cents  per  gallon.  The  following  table,  which  exhibits  the 
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biffhest  and  lowest  points  in  each  month,  for  lots  on  the  Levee,  in  barrels,  will 
indicate  the  general  coarse  of  the  market. 


Sept,  .eta  per  gal. 

Highest. 
.18  a28 

Lowest 

16  a 28 

March 

Highest. 

Lowest 

12  a 21 

Oct 

.25  a 30 

25  a 26 

April 

12  a 20 

Nov 

.25  a 26 

23  a 23^ 

May 

15  a 21 

Dec 

.22f  a 28^ 

16  a 22 

June. ....... 

14  a 21 

11  a 20i 

Jan 

..20  a24i 

17  a 22 

July 

18  a20J 

11  a 19 

Feb 

.21  a 25 

20  a 24i 

August 

13  a 20 

The  first  sales  noted  on  plantation  took  place  about  the  middle  of  November, 
at  20  cents  per  gallon,  which  was  the  opening  and  the  prevailing  price  of  the 
previous  year.  The  demand  for  the  West  continued  generally  good  through 
the  season,  and  prime  crops  were  quite  readily  disposed  of  at  19  a 20  cents  per 
gallon  on  the  Coast,  and  18  a 20  cents  per  gallon  on  Bayou  Lafourche. 

The  quantity  shipped  to  Atlantic  ports,  according  to  our  tables,  (which  include 
the  exports  direct  from  Atakapas,)  is  equal  to  about  3,700,000  gallons,  against 

2.700.000  gallons  last  year.  This  amount  being  deducted  from  the  whole  crop, 
as  estimated  by  Mr.  Champomier,  there  would  be  left,  for  the  West  and  South, 
22,000,000  gallons,  against  16,000,000  gallons  last  year.  Besides  the  crop  of 
Louisiana,  there  have  been  some  few  hundred  barrels  received  from  Florida  an-i 
Texas, and  about  1,200,000  gallons  from  Cuba,  mostly  “Concentrated  Molasses,” 
imported  on  account  of  a St.  Louis  Sugar  Refinery. 

Tobacco. — The  past  season  commenced  with  a stdek  on  hand  (including  all  on 
shipboard  not  cleared)  of  18,831  hhds.,  of  which  quantity  it  was  estimated  that 
only  about  4,000  hhds.  were  immediately  on  sale,  with  some  6,000  or  8,000  more 
held  in  second  hands.  At  the  same  time  the  quotations  were,  for  Lugs,  factory, 
3 a 3i ; Planters’  ditto  3i  a 4i ; Leaf,  inferior  to  common,  4f^  a 6i  ; fiiir  to  fine 
6i  a 6;  choice  selections  6^  a 7i  cents  per  pound,  at  which  range  of  prices  the 
market  presented  a quiet  appearance.  Very  soon,  however,  quite  a fair  inquiry 
sprung  up  for  the  lower  gr^es,  and  also  to  some  extent  for  choice  selections, 
and  as  the  supply  of  these  descriptions  was  not  adequate  to  the  demand,  the  ad- 
vantage in  prices  was  on  the  side  of  holders,  who  by  the  Ist  October  had  ob- 
tained an  advance  of  fully  1 per  cent  per  pound  on  the  lower  grades,  and  i a f 
cent  per  pound  on  the  medium  and  finer  qualities,  the  sales  reported  for  the 
month  being  about  4 600  hhds.,  and  the  quotations  as  follows : Lugs,  factory,  4 a 
Planters’  ditto  4^  a 6;  Leaf,  inferior  to  common,  6^  a 6^;  fair  6f  n 6 ; fine 
6^  a 6^;  choice  selections  7 a 8 cents  per  pound.  At  this  juncture  still  more 
firmness  was  imparted  to  the  market  by  unfavorable  accounts  respecting  the  new 
crop,  and  the  prices  obtained  were  very  full,  especially  for  Low  Refused,  the 
supply  of  which  was  inadequate  to  the  demand,  the  stock  on  hand  consisting 
mainly  of  Admitted.  There  was  no  further  general  advance,  however,  and  quo- 
tations were  the  same  as  at  the  close  of  September,  with  sales  of  about  4,600 
hhds.,  though  the  business  would  have  been  materially  larger  had  the  market  af- 
forded the  desired  assortment.  In  November  the  reported  sales  barely  reached 

2.000  hhds.,  the  falling  off  not  being  .attributable  to  want  of  demand,  but  to  the 
absence  of  an  adequate  supply  of  .the  lower  grades,  which  were  much  sought 
after,  and  commanded  unusually  full  rates,  compared  with  other  qualities.  Early 
in  December  additional  supplies  began  to  come  forward  more  freely,  and  the 
market  soon  presented  a better  assortment;  but  at  this  juncture  freights  took 
such  a rapid  and  extraordinary  rise  as  to  completely  check  all  operations  in  the 
Tobacco  market,  and  for  a period  of  a month  and  a half  not  a sale  of  importimee 
was  reported,  the  stock  all  the  while  accumulating,  and  showing  an  excess  of 
nearly  three  hogsheads  to  one  over  any  other  year  at  the  same  period.  Business 
was  reopened  upon  very  irregular  prices,  and  it  was  not  until  the  close  of  Janu- 
ary that  we  resumed  quotations,  which  showed  a reduction  from  previous  figures 
of  ^ a ^ cent  per  pound,  the  rates  of  freight  in  the  meantime  having  materially 
declined.  During  February  and  March  the  market  presented  a very  heavy  ap- 
pearance, and  but  few  sales  were  reported,  though  it  was  well  understood  that 
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transactions  to  a considerable  extent  took  place,  all  particulars  of  which  were 
suppressed.  Prices,  also,  took  a rather  lower  range  for  the  inferior  grades,  which 
had  been  previously  strained  to  a relatively  high  point  on  account  of  comparative 
scarcity,  though  there  was  no  marked  general  reduction,  and  the  rates  for  the 
finer  qualities  were  quite  fully  sustained.  In  April  the  demand  improved  some- 
what, and  continued  fair  during  the  greater  part  of  the  month  of  May,  with  im- 
proving prices,  as  holders  were  strengthened  by  favorable  advices  from  Europe, 
and  by  adverse  accounts  respecting  the  growing  crop.  The  quotations  at  the 
cl(  B3  of  May  were  for  Lugs,  factory  4|  a 4J;  Planters’  ditto  4|  a : Leaf,  infe- 
rior to  common,  di  a ; fair  6^  a ; fine  a 7 ; choice  selections  a 8^  cents 
per  pound.  In  June  prices  yielded  slightly,  for  the  inferior  grades,  but  early  in 
July  an  advance  of  i a i cent  took  place,  under  the  influence  of  an  improved  de- 
mand, which  was  coincident  with  further  favorable  advices  from  Europe,  addi- 
ti(»nal  accounts  of  damage  to  the  growing  crop,  and  a withdrawal  of  a portion  of 
tlie  stock  from  the  market  by  order  of  the  planters.  Under  similar  circumstances 
a further  advance  of  i a cent  per  pound  was  realized  about  the  middle  of  July, 
and  our  quotations  at  that  period  were  for  Lugs,  factory,  6 a 6f ; Planters’  ditto 
a 6 ; Leaf,  inferior  to  common,  6^  a ; fair  6f  a 7 ; fine  7i  a 7f ; choice  selec- 
tions a 9^  cents  per  pound.  During  the  past  month  only  a very  limited  busi- 
ness has  been  done  in  the  article,  the  stock  being  mostly  held  out  of  the  market 
or  at  rates  above  the  views  of  purchasers,  whose  number,  however,  has  been 
very  limited,  as  most  of  the  parties  who  usually  operate  in  the  article  are  absent 
from  the  city.  The  market  closes  with  a stock  on  hand,  inclusive  of  all  on  ship- 
board not  cleared,  of  29,166  hhds.,  but  the  quantity  immediately  on  sale  amounts 
to  only  a few  hundred  hhds.,  the  great  bulk  of  the  stock  in  factors’  and  specula- 
tors’ hands  (estimated  at  about  24,000  hhds.)  being  held  out  of  market  for  the 
present.  The  total  receipts  at  this  port,  since  Ist  September,  as  shown  by  our 
tables,  are  76,010  hhds.,  which  amount  includes  10,060  hhds.  Strips  and  1,700 
hhds.  Stems.  The  quantity  inspected  since  1st  September,  is  63,199  hhds.,  of 
which  6,624  hhds.  were  Mason  County. 

As  we  have  already  stated,  the  total  receipts  at  this  port  since  Ist  September 
are  76,010  hhds.,  but  in  this  amount  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  included  fully 
25,000  hhds.  of  the  crop  of  1851,  which  had  been  kept  back  by  low  waters,  &c. ; 
so  that  the  apprehensions  of  a reduced  yield,  referred  to  in  our  last  Annual 
Statement,  are  demonstrated  to  have  been  well  founded  Besides  this,  the  crop 
has  proved,  on  the  average,  to  be  very  deficient  in  quality,  as  much  of  it  was  cut 
early,  to  avoid  frost,  and  thus  a considerable  portion  was  unmatured,  while  the 
proportion  of  fat,  rich  Tobacco,  has  been  unusually  small.  The  inferior  descrip- 
tions of  Tobacco,  however,  (Lugs  and  Low  Refused,)  have  generally  met  with 
ready  sale,  the  demand  during  a great  part  of  the  time  having  run  on  those  de- 
scriptions, and  we  have  seldom  or  never  known  so  little  difference  between  the 
prices  of  Refused  and  the  medium  grades  of  Admitted  as  has  been  shown  by  the 
course  of  the  market  the  past  season. 

With  respect  to  the  growing  crop,  all  accounts  concur  in  stating  that  it  must 
necessarily  till  materially  short  of  the  reduced  crop  of  last  year,  and  the  late  ad- 
vance in  prices  has  resulted  mainly  from  the  conviction  that  such  will  prove  to 
be  the  fact.  What  the  actual  product  may  be,  however,  is  yet  a matter  of  entire 
uncertainty,  and  wo  close  our  observations  under  this  head  with  the  remark  that 
it  is  estimated  there  are  now  in  the  interior  some  15,000  hhds.  of  the  crop  of  1862 
to  fall  into  the  receipts  of  the  coming  year. 

Western  Produce. — Of  the  numerous  valuable  commodities  embraced  under 
this  head,  in  the  nomenclature  of  our  market,  we  have  space  only  for  a brief  re- 
view of  a few  of  the  most  prominent  articles. 

Our  tables  show  a material  falling  off  in  the  supplies  of  Breadatuffs,  as  com- 
pared with  last  year,  but  the  average  of  prices,  though  somewhat  higher,  has  not 
been  correspondingly  enhanced,  as  there  has  been  but  a moderate  export  demand, 
while  in  the  receipts  of  Indian  Corn  there  was  included  an  unusually  large  pro- 
portion of  inferior  quality,  that  could  only  be  disposed  of  at  low  prices,  for  dis- 
tilling purposes.  The  receipts  of  Flour  are  808,672  barrels,  against  927,212  bar- 
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rels  last  year,  and  of  Indian  Com  they  are  equal  to  2,750,000  bushels,  against 

3.760.000  bushels  last  year.  The  receipts  of  Wheat  have  been  still  less  than 
last  year,  having  barely  reached  96,000  bushels,  a portion  of  which  was  sold  in 
this  market  at  55  cents  to  $1  per  bushel  for  inferior  to  choice.  The  receipts  of 
Com  Meal,  which  in  1847  reached  88,000  barrels,  have  dwindled  down  to  the 
tiiHing  amount  of  1,788  barrels.  The  total  exports  of  Flour  since  Ist  Septem- 
ber amount  to  520,415  barrels,  against  544,711  barrels  last  year.  Of  this  quan- 
tity 170,569  barrels  were  shipped  to  Great  Britain,  71,080  to  tlie  West  In- 
dies, &c.,  and  the  remainder  to  Coastwise  ports.  Of  Indian  Corn  the  total  ex- 
ports have  been  equal  to  2,170,009  bushels,  against  2,182,000  bushels  last  year. 
Of  this  quantity  759,000  bushels  were  shipped  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 

76.00  to  the  West  Indies,  dtc.,  and  the  remainder  to  Coastwise  ports.  The 
general  course  which  the  market  for  Breadstuff's  has  taken  during  the  past  season 
is  quite  accurately  indicated  by  the  following  tables,  which  exhibit  the  highest 
and  lowest  points  in  each  month  for  Flour  and  Com,  the  range  being  according 
to  quality. 

P&ICES  OP  FLOUR. 


September 
October.. . 
November 
December. 
January. . 
February, 
March  . . . 
April.. . . . 

May 

June  .... 

July 

August  . . 


Highest. 

Lowest 

$8  95 

a 

4 87i 

|8  90 

a 

4 26 

4 05 

a 

4 80 

8 95 

a 

4 26 

4 65 

a 

4 80 

4 20 

a 

4 87i 

6 00 

a 

6 25 

4 80 

a 

4 60 

6 00 

a 

6 00 

4 60 

a 

5 25 

4 65 

a 

4 85 

8 87i 

a 

4 87i 

4 10 

a 

4 87i 

8 80 

a 

4 26 

8 90 

a 

4 20 

8 85 

a 

4 00 

4 87^ 

a 

4 55 

8 90 

a 

4 12i 

4 60 

a 

4 80 

4 00 

a 

4 80 

6 00 

a 

8 00 

4 65 

a 

4 90 

6 76 

a 

7 87i 

6 20 

a 

6 50 

PRICXS  OF  CORN  IN  SACKS. 


Highest. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Lowest, 

September. 

.per  bush.  68  a 68 

52  a 68 

March 

85  a 47 

84  a 48 

October. . . . 

68  a 62 

65  a 58 

April. 

84  a 45 

November . 

50  a 58 

May 

42  a 60 

December., 

66  a 60 

43  a 47 

June 

48  a 58 

45  a 62 

January. . • 

66  a 60 

42  a 54 

July 

66  a 75 

60  a 60 

February. . , 

36  a 48 

August 

66  a 76 

58  a 65 

The  annexed  table  shows  the  exports  of  breadstuffs  from  the  United  States 
to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  since  1st  September,  compared  with  the  same  pe- 
riod last  year : — 


mi-l  I8M-I. 

Flour bbls.  1,494,478  1,869,882 

Corn  Meal 683  1,750 

Wheat 6,097,612  1,620,807 

Corn 1,617,087  1,647,383 


Pork.  The  course  of  the  pork  market  presents  the  reverse  of  that  of  the 
previous  season — a course,  according  to  our  observation,  that  is  not  unusual  in 
successive  years.  Light  stocks  and  greatly  advanced  prices  at  the  close  of  the 
previous  season,  caused  the  market  for  hogs  to  open  correspondingly  high  in  the 
West,  and  these  high  prices  brought  out  an  increased  supply,  which,  ns  soon  as 
it  was  thrown  upon  the  markets  of  distribution  and  consumption,  caused  a con- 
stant downward  tendency  in  the  rates ; a result  which  could  not  but  be  attended 
with  serious  losses  to  some  parties. 

Beef.  Beef  has  been  well  maintained,  notwithstanding  some  increase  in  the 
receipts,  the  rates  having  ruled  high  throughout  the  country.  The  following 
tables  are  arranged  to  show  the  highest  and  lowest  points  in  each  month,  and 
they  will  thus  indicate  quite  clearly  the  general  course  which  the  market  has 
taken  during  the  past  season 
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PRICES  OP  PORK. 

MESS.  FRDU. 


Highest 

Lowest. 

Highest 

Lowest. 

Sept. . . 

$23  00 

a 

. . . . 

$21  00 

a 

$21  60  $18  25 

a 

■ . • • 

$18  00 

a 

.... 

Oct. . . . 

20  00 

a 

$21  00 

16  00 

a 

16  75 

16  00 

a 

$16  60 

15  75 

a 

$16  60 

Nov.... 

19  00 

a 

19  60 

16  00 

a 

16  60 

17  00 

a 

17  60 

15  76 

a 

16  25 

Dec  . . . 

18  60 

a 

19  60 

17  00 

a 

17  60 

17  00 

a 

17  60 

16  00 

a 

16  26 

Jan. . . . 

17  26 

a 

18  00 

16  26 

a 

17  25 

16  00 

a 

16  60 

15  00 

a 

15  50 

Feb  . . . 

16  00 

a 

16  60 

16  00 

a 

15  76 

14  60 

a 

. . . . 

18  60 

a 

14  00 

March  . 

16  25 

a 

16  76 

14  00 

a 

14  75 

18  00 

a 

14  00 

12  00 

a 

12  75 

April . . 

16  76 

a 

16  00 

18  76 

a 

14  00 

12  76 

a 

18  60 

11  00 

a 

12  00 

May.. . . 

15  76 

a 

16  00 

14  00 

a 

14  75 

12  50 

a 

18  00 

12  00 

a 

12  60 

June. . . 

15  00 

a 

15  60 

14  00 

a 

16  25 

12  00 

a 

12  60 

11  00 

a 

12  00 

July  .. 

14  60 

a 

16  26 

14  60 

a 

15  25 

12  00 

a 

12  60 

11  76 

a 

12  60 

August . 

14  26 

a 

16  00 

14  26 

a 

14  75 

12  00 

a 

12  60 

12  00 

a 

12  60 

PRICES  OF  BEEF. 

MESS. 

PRIME. 

Highest. 

Lowest 

Highest 

Lowest 

Sept. . . 

$15  00 

a 

$16  00  $14  60 

a 

$16  00  $18  00 

a 

$13  60  $13  00 

a 

$13  50 

Oct. . . . 

14  60 

a 

16  00 

14  00 

a 

15  00 

13  00 

a 

18  50 

12  60 

a 

18  00 

Nov  . . . 

14  00 

a 

14  60 

18  00 

a 

14  00 

12  50 

a 

13  00 

11  60 

a 

12  60 

Dec  ... 

12  60 

a 

14  00 

12  00 

a 

18  60 

11  00 

a 

12  00 

9 50 

a 

10  50 

Jan. . . . 

18  00 

a 

14  00 

13  00 

a 

13  60 

10  00 

a 

11  60 

9 60 

a 

10  50 

Feb  . . . 

13  60 

a 

14  60 

18  00 

a 

14  00 

11  00 

a 

12  00 

11  00 

a 

12  00 

March  . 

13  00 

a 

14  00 

13  00 

a 

14  00 

11  00 

a 

12  00 

11  00 

a 

12  00 

April  . , 

13  00 

a 

14  00 

12  60 

a 

18  50 

11  60 

a 

12  00 

11  00 

a 

11  60 

May.. . . 

13  00 

a 

14  00 

12  50 

a 

13  60 

11  60 

a 

12  00 

11  00 

a 

11  60 

June. . . 

14  00 

a 

14  60 

13  00 

a 

14  00 

11  00 

a 

11  60 

11  00 

a 

11  60 

July  .. 

16  00 

a 

15  60 

14  00 

a 

14  50 

11  00 

a 

H 60 

11  00 

a 

11  60 

August. 

16  00 

a 

16  50 

16  00 

a 

16  60 

11  00 

a 

H 60 

11  00 

a 

..  .. 

Lard.  While  the  receipts  of  pork  materially  exceed  those  of  last  year,  the 
arrivals  of  lard  barely  reach  an  amount  equal  to  that  of  last  season,  and  as  the 
demand  has  generally  been  fair,  the  average  of  prices  has  been  considerably 
higher  than  that  of  last  year.  The  total  exports  since  1st  September,  (all  pack- 
ages being  reduced  to  keg-»,)  are  equal  to  723,996  kegs,  against  792,543  kegs 
last  year.  Of  this  quantity  246,653  kegs  were  exported  to  foreign  ports,  agaiii>L 
222,524  kegs  last  year.  Great  Britain  taking  87,691  kegs,  against  61,923  kegs 
last  year.  The  annexed  table  shows  the  highest  and  lowest  points  of  the  market 
in  each  month,  the  lowest  figures  being  applicable  to  inferior  in  barrels,  and  the 
highest  to  prime,  in  kegs. 

PRICES  OF  LARD. 


Uighest.  Lowest.  Highest.  Lowest 

September.  10  a 18  . 10  a 11|  March......  8 a 10  8 a 10 

October....  10  a IH  a April 8^  a 11  8 a 9f 

November..  10  a Hi  9i  a 11  May 8^  a Hi  8 a 11 

December..  11  a 13  9i  a Hi  June 8 a Hi  8 a Hi 

January  ...  9^  a Ilf  9 a lo|  July 10  a Hi  8 a Hi 


February..  9 a lOf  8 a 10  (August  ...  10  a Hi  10  a Hi 

Coffee.  This  article  continues  to  maintain  its  position  as  the  leading  one  of 
our  foreign  commodities,  though  the  imports  for  the  year  ended  on  the  31st 
August  sliow  a slight  falling  oft*,  as  compared  with  the  year  previous.  The  an- 
nexed table  presents  a comparison  of  the  direct  imports  into  this  port  for  the 
past  ten  years : — 

Prom  From  Cuba,  From  From  Cabi, 

Rio  de  Janeiro.  Laguyra,  &c.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Laguyra,  &e. 

1844  161,082  62,867  1849 299,129  16,341 

1845  167,669  4.094  1850 226,018  20,627 

1846  216,031  10,899  1861 274,690  10.367 

1847  205,111  43,931  1852 853,616  12,525 

1848  239,871  8,69011868 838,412  10,812 
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With  regard  to  the  course  of  the  market,  we  find  it  characterized  by  even  more 
steadiness  than  was  apparent  last  year,  the  extreme  fluctuations  for  good  quality 
Rio  being  8^  a 9|  cents  per  pound,  the  lowest  in  October,  and  the  highest  in 
February.  The  following  table  which  we  copy  from  the  annual  circular  of  Mr. 
H.  T.  Lonsdale,  coffee  broker,  •shows  the  monthly  sales  and  average  prices  for 
the  year  ended  July  Ist,  1853.  By  this,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  average  price  of 
the  season  for  good  quality  Rio  coffee  has  been  8.95  cents  per  pound,  w'hile  last 
year  it  was  8.60,  and  the  year  before  10.18. 

SALKS  AMD  AVKaAGB  PBICES  OF  &10  OOFFKS  FOB  PAST  YXAB. 

1852.  1851. 


Bags. 

Price.  1 

1 

Bags. 

Price. 

July 

8.74' 

! January 

9 

August 

9,532 

8.62 

February 

39,363 

9.88 

September 

15,899 

8.46 

March 

61,276 

9.12 

October  

21,719 

8.45 

April 

17,609 

9 

November 

8.80 

May 

24,165 

8.91 

December 

9.09 

June 

22,695 

8.72 

891,594  8.95 

The  above  sales  include  transactions  from  importers’  and  speculators’  hands, 
and  considerably  exceed  the  quantity  taken  for  consumption. 

The  following  table  shows  the  imports,  stock,  etc. : — 

Estimated  stock  out  of  grocers'  hands  on  1st  September,  1852,  of  all 


kinds bags.  85,000 

Imports  direct  from — 

Kio  de  Janeiro 838,412 

Cuba,  Laguyr^  etc 10,812  849,224 

Received  coastwise  for  sale  (estimated) 26,000 

Making  a supply  of 410,224 

Total  supply  last  year 425,141 

Decrease  this  year 14,917 


In  the  imports  of  the  year  there  is  a decrease  of  45,907  bags,  viz  : from  Rio 
direct  15,204,  from  Cuba,  etc.,  1,713,  and  coastwise  for  sale  29,000.  The  pres- 
ent stock  of  all  kinds,  out  of  grocers’  hands,  is  estimated  at  75,000  bugs,  and 
this  amount  being  deducted  from  the  supply  would  leave  335,224  bags  as  the 
quantity  taken  for  the  consumption  of  the  West  and  South,  against  390,141  bags 
last  year,  or  54,917  bags  less  taken  from  this  market.  The  sales  for  consump- 
tion throughout  the  United  States,  however,  show  a marked  increase,  the  esti- 
mate for  this  year  being  966,000  bags,  against  8 15,000  bags  last  year,  or  an  in- 
crease of  121,000  bags.  The  stock  of  Rio  coffee,  in  all  the  importing  ports  of 
the  United  States,  on  the  1st  of  July,  1853,  was  estimated  at  230,000  bags,  or 
an  excess  of  100,000  bags  over  the  sanie  period  last  year. 

The  total  exports  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  for  the  crop  year  ended  30th  June  last, 
were  1,880,388  bags,  against  1,881,559  bags  the  year  previous.  Of  this  quan- 
tity the  United  States  have  taken  851,616  bags,  against  952,498  bags  last  year, 
distributed  as  follows : — 

New  York bags.  260,897  I Boston bags 

New  Orleans. ...  260,162  | Charleston 

Baltimore  251,857  Mobile 

Philadelphia 58,688  | Savannah ... 

The  stock  on  hand  at  Rio,  on  the  30th  June,  was  60,000  bags. 

A writer  in  Hunt's  Merchants'  Magazine  furnishes  the  following  interesting 
statistics  of  the  supply  and  consumption  of  Cofice.* 

• For  these  etatistics,  &c.,  which  the  Price  Current  has  introduced  under  this  head,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  article  ^ CorrsB : Its  Productiom  amp  Combumptium,”  in  the  number  of  the  .tfer- 
chanU*  Ma/razine  for  August,  1853,  present  volume. 
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Lead  And  Hemp.  These  articles  have  ceased  to  be  of  importance  in  this 
market,  as  nearly  the  whole  receipts  are  sent  forward  to  the  Nortli  without  ever 
being  offered  for  sale  here.  In  Lead  there  have  been  no  transactions  of  conse- 
quence during  the  past  season,  and  the  supply  has  been  still  further  reduced,  the 
receipts  since  1st  September  being  only  210,287  pigs,  which  is  the  smallest 
quantity  since  1833-4.  Only  a few  limited  sales  took  place  in  our  market,  at 
$8  00  per  100  pounds,  in  March,  for  upper  mines,  $6  76  in  May,  for  lower 
mines,  and  50  in  July,  for  upper  mines.  The  total  exports  since  1st  Sep- 
tember are  212,253  pigs  against  256,939  pigs  last  year.  In  Hemp  the  only  con- 
siderable sale  reported  was  161  bales  dew  rotted,  in  April,  at  $100  per  ton.  The 
exports  since  1st  September  are  13,463  bales,  distributed  as  follows: — 

Boston bales.  7,010  I Philadelphia bales.  8S5 

New  York 5,634  | Charleston  84 

Freights.  The  fluctuations  in  the  freight  market  have  been  much  greater 
than  last  year,  and  the  general  average  of  rates  has  been  considerably  higher, 
they  having  reached,  in  December,  the  unusually  high  figure  of  Id.  per  pound 
for  cotton  to  Liverpool.  The  highest  and  lowest  points  in  each  month  for  cot- 
ton to  Liverpool  are  indicated  in  the  following  table : — 


Highest.  Lowest. 

September ^ a . .d.  f a . .d. 

October i a ..  16-32  a i 

November | a 11-16  15-32  a i 

December 11-16  a f 16-16  a 1 

January a 11-16  9-16  a 19-82 

February f a 1816  )9*82  a | 

March 11-16  a f 9-16  a 19-32 

April 9-16  a 19-32  | a 7-16 

May... i a ..  | a 7-16 

June 9-16  a ..  7-16  a \ 

July 7-16  a ..  18-82  a 7-16 

August I a ..  7-16  a .. 


The  totil  number  of  arrivals  from  sea  since  1st  September  is  2,364,  viz:  783 
ships,  244  steamships,  447  barks,  295  brigs,  596  schooners;  and  the  entries  at 
the  custom-house  for  the  year  ended  30th  June,  1853,  were  as  follows:  whole 
number  of  vessels  2,383,  tonnage  986,975.  The  increase  compjired  with  last 
year  is  117  vessels,  and  76,1 19  tons.  Included  in  the  arrivals  are  432  forei^ 
vessels  from  foreign  ports,  witli  a total  measurement  of  197,933  tons.  This  is 
an  increase  on  last  year  of  20  vessels  and  12,546  tons. 

Exchange.  There  have  been  no  great  fluctuations  in  the  exchange  market 
during  the  past  season,  as  will  be  seen  on  reference  to  the  annexed  table,  which 
exhibits  the  higiiest  and  lowest  points  in  each  month  for  sterling  bills,  and  for 
sixty  days’  bills  on  New  York.  These  figures  are  intended  to  represent  the  pre- 
vailing range  of  the  market,  though  there  have  probably  been,  at  most  periods, 
some  transactions  at  rates  both  above  and  below  them. 
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Value  of  Exports.  According  to  the  custom-house  records,  which  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  publish  in  our  annual  statement,  it  would  appear  that  the 
total  export  of  merchandise,  of  the  growth,  produce,  and  manufactures  of  the 
United  States,  from  the  district  of  New  Orleans,  for  the  year  ended  June  30th, 
1863,  was  of  the  value  of  $98,459,252,  and  that  the  export  of  foreign  merchan- 
dise for  the  same  period  was  of  the  value  of  $523,974,  making  a grand  total  of 
$98,983,326.  Of  this  amount  $68,292,700  was  to  foreign  countries,  and 
$30,695,526  to  coastwise  ports.  Last  year  the  total  exports  were  $76,389,349, 
of  which  amount  $48,076,179  was  to  foreign  ports,  and  $28,268,327  coastwise. 
These  figures  show  an  increase  over  last  year  of  $22,114,683  in  the  export  of 
American  produce,  and  of  1479,194  in  the  export  of  foreign  products — total  in- 
crease $22,593,877. 


Art.  IV.— TRAITS  OP  TRADE— LAUDABLE  AND  INIQUITOUS. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

WHAT  TRADE  IS  NOW  DOING. 

The  greatest  evil  that  has  ever  cursed  the  world  is  war.  It  has  rendered 
populous  countries  desolate ; it  has  overthrown  magnificent  cities  which  re- 
quired the  labors  of  centuries  to  build ; it  has  obstructed  the  great  thorough- 
fares of  Commerce  and  usurped  the  marts  of  trade.  The  cost  to  the  world 
of  such  wholesale  destruction  of  property,  and  the  enormous  butchery,  is  be- 
yond the  power  of  figures  to  express.  Trade  calculates  the  cost,  and  turns  a 
keen  eye  to  the  profits  of  all  transactions ; and  never  have  its  capacities  been 
exercised  upon  any  subject  so  thoroughly  as  upon  the  subject  of  war.  Men 
are  wanted  for  all  the  great  industrial  processes  of  life,  and  to  fill  the  waste 
places  of  the  earth — why  then  allow  them  to  be  murdered  by  thousands  ? 
The  world’s  products  are  wanted  to  feed,  clothe,  shelter,  and  educate  hu- 
manity, why  then  suffer  the  destruction  of  the  means  which  would  contrib- 
ute the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life  to  so  many  ? The  highways  6f  lands 
and  oceans  are  wanted  by  the  caravans  and  fleets  of  Irade ; and  these  are 
now  becoming  so  extensive  and  so  powerful,  that  the  minions  of  war  must 
give  place. 

Slavery  is  yet  dragging  its  darkened  curse  over  some  of  the  nations. 
Human  beings  have  been  torn  from  their  homes,  borne  away  for  thousands 
of  miles,  and  chained  to  servitude.  If  outraged  humanity  yet  gropes  for  a 
ray  of  happiness  in  the  shape  of  the  loves  of  husband,  wife,  or  child,  these 
must  be  extinguished,  and  the  fugitives  borne  away  to  exist  in  loneliness 
and  die  like  brutes.  Ranting  abolitionism  will  be  of  no  avail,  unless  its  ef- 
fect is  to  rivet  stronger  the  horrid  chains.  Religion,  morality,  may  some- 
what soften  the  poor  slave’s  fate,  but  seldom  will  they  set  him  free.  The 
laws  of  nations  recognize  no  right  for  the  slave — he  is  passed  by  as  goods 
and  chattels,  while  the  powers  that  be  chant  their  peans  of  freedom  in  words 
of  falsehood  and  insult.  But,  courage,  ye  enslaved  and  down-trodden  ! 
Courage ! There  are  principles  now  actively  at  work  that  will  dissolve  the 
adamant  that  binds  your  limb-s,  and  obliterate  the  stigma  which  has  becfi 
borne  through  so  many  centuries  of  suffering  and  oppression.  The  increas'd 
activity  of  the  wor[d  not  only  demands  every  ingenious  contrivance  to  some 
manual  labor,  but  it  requires  activity  and  skill  in  all  its  labors.  Men  en- 
slaved will  not  acquire  these  qualities,  neither  can  the  task-master  wrench 
from  their  servitude  one  half  the  individual  energy  that  hope  and  happin  '>8 
inspire  in  the  free  man.  Thus  will  slavery  in  no  far  off  future  be  of  no  avail. 
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The  slave’s  very  worthlessness  will  set  him  free,  to  take  his  place  in  the 
ranks  of  progressive  laboring  humanity.  This  is  one  of  the  beneficent  effects 
of  trade. 

The  poverty  of  large  classes  of  people  in  the  world  could  not  be  depicted 
in  colors  sufficiently  somber  to  express  the  truth.  Go  to  the  work-houses, 
go  to  the  retreats  of  benevolence,  go  to  the  hovels  of  prostitution,  go  to  the 
streets  of  cities,  and  listen  to  the  wails  of  want ! Behold  what  a change  may 
be  wrought  here ! The  quickened  industry  caused  by  the  mighty  activity 
of  trade,  furnishes  work,  and  work  supplies  bread.  The  Californias,  Austra- 
lias,  and  Siberias,  are  rendering  available  the  very  misery  and  want,  and 
charity  will  ere  long  be  necessitated  to  go  a-begging  for  recipients  of  its 
gifts. 

What  a dark  shade  has  ever  been  cast  upon  humanity  by  crime ! The 
statutes  of  every  civilized  land  recognize  the  dreadful  fact  by  the  fearful 
penalties  annexed  to  such  offences.  The  prisons,  the  dungeons,  the  places 
of  execution,  all  testify  to  the  appalling  extent  of  crime.  How  much  of  this 
work,  seemingly  of  incarnate  demons,  has  been  caused  or  suggested  by  des- 
titution ? Is  it  not  to  be  believed,  that  there  is  to  be  less  crime  in  the  world  ? 
Will  it  not  be  the  free  choice  of  men  to  labor  and  live  rather  than  to  com- 
mit crime  and  die  ? 

This  may  appear  a summary  manner  of  disposing  of  the  great  evils  of  the 
world  ; yet  a careful  study  of  the  history  of  the  past,  and  a thoughtful  sur- 
vey of  the  present,  will  furnish  suflUcient  evidence  of  the  assertions  here 
made.  When  brute  force  was  the  principal  action  of  the  world,  and  when 
agriculture  was  the  main  occupation,  the  intercourse  of  men  and  of  nations 
was  by  invasion  of  each  other’s  territories.  Travel  was  merely  for  predatory 
incursion.  If  ideas  were  exchanged,  if  national  policy  was  discussed,  if  re- 
ligion was  talked  about,  this  work  was  done  at  the  cannon’s  mouth,  with 
the  capture  of  prisoners  and  the  capitulation  of  cities.  The  only  ejnigration 
was  that  of  the  precipitation  of  barbarous  hordes  from  the  mountains  down 
upon  the  plains  of  civilization.  If  diplomatists  learned  languages  or  studied 
foreign  literature,  it  was  the  better  to  understand  the  rival  they  would  hum- 
ble or  the  people  they  would  overthrow.  The  intense  nationality,  the  ex- 
clusive policies,  the  isolated  character,  in  the  days  ^hen  the  roads  ended  at 
national  boundaries,  perhaps  could  not  have  been  broken  up  in  any  other 
way  than  by  the  fierce  passions  of  men  let  loose  in  desperate  war.  But 
when  a commingling  of  races  had  established  something  like  a common 
standard  of  intellectual  and  moral  judgment;  when  by  an  acquaintance  with 
each,  common  appetites  and  tastes  were  discovered,  it  was  then  that  Com- 
merce assumed  its  legitimate  sphere,  and  took  on  a universal  character. 
With  the  growth  of  Commerce  it  can  be  seen  how  war  has  lost  its  impor- 
tance, and  will  hereafter  become  impossible.  Commerce  is  essentially  in- 
tellectual in  all  its  operations.  War  is  the  opposite.  The  more  degraded 
a soldiery  the  easier  it  can  be  agglomerated,  and  controlled  by  one  head, 
and  moved  towards  one  end.  In  this  way  have  kings  and  aristocracies  been 
made.  In  this  w’ay  tyrants  have  acquired  their  power  to  enslave  those  they 
have  been  accustomed  to  command.  Commerce  acknowledges  no  head. 
It  is  a disintegrated  collection  of  independent  men,  each  laboring  on  his 
own  judgment,  and  with  his  own  taculties  for  the  accomplishment  of  his 
ow  n end.  Commerce  discriminates,  harmonizes,  and  moves  on  in  its  endless 
mission  of  good  to  the  whole  world.  It  is  in  the  midst  of  a silent  social 
revolution,  such  as  the  wisest  men  who  have  lived  could  not  have  foretold. 
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The  progress  of  experimental  science,  the  free  intercourse  of  nation  with  na- 
tion, the  unrestricted  influx  of  commodities  from  countries  where  they  are 
cheap,  and  the  unrestricted  influx  of  labor  towards  countries  where  it  is  dear, 
and  the  ever  free  association  of  men  with  men,  are  the  active  elements  at 
work  in  this  general  revolution  of  the  nations. 

CHAPTKR  XII. 

WHAT  TRADE  HAS  YET  TO  DO. 

Still  vigorously  presses  on  the  genius  of  trade.  Its  miraculous  proceedings, 
its  successful  accomplishments,  are  of  small  account,  in  view  of  the  vast  la- 
bors yet  to  be  performed.  Upon  the  broad  map  of  the  world  are  portions 
of  continents  lying  in  the  gloom  of  barbarism,  and  islands  scarcely  yet  dis- 
covered. On  the  chart  unknown  lands  are  faintly  shadowed  at  their  shores, 
and  unknown  seas  left  blank.  Nations  are  hedged  in  by  tlieir  isolated  ex- 
clusiveness and  men  are  starving  in  the  midst  of  plenty.  But  such  a firm 
hold  has  been  taken  that  now  it  may  be  considered  that  ])rogress  is  sure. 

In  our  own  country  a railroad  will,  before  many  years,  stretch  westward 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  ocean.  Two  thousand  miles  of  a virgin  soil 
upon  this  great  highway  of  the  nations  will  be  thrown  open  to  the  impover- 
ished of  the  world.  Towns,  villages,  cities,  states,  will  spring  up  in  this  vast 
wilderness.  Tadmor  the  ancient  in  the  desert,  with  all  its  grandeur,  shall 
be  as  a faint  type  of  what  can  be  reared  upon  the  broad  prairies  of  the 
West,  by  the  wealth  and  enterprise  of  the  New  World.  The  slow-moving 
caravan,  upon  the  parched  sands  and  amid  the  simooms,  occasionally  ap- 
pearing and  disappearing  in  this  city,  made  it  the  wonder  of  the  world  I 
What  may  we  not  expect,  when  one  continuous  train  of  gold,  provisions,  and 
manufactures,  shall  fly  with  the  speed  of  the  wind,  and  be  scattered  along 
this  general  highway  of  the  nations  ? 

The  empire  of  Japan  has  heretofore  been  of  too  little  importance  for  a 
passing  thought.  It  is  now  in  the  direct  route  from  our  country  to  the* 
East,  or  rather  to  the  West  by  the  shorter  way.  A friendly  intercouse  must 
be  had  with  its  people,  for  the  benefit  of  the  whalemen  and  the  merchant 
ships.  An  exhibition  of  our  national  power,  a sample  of  our  industry,  and 
an  offer  of  friendly  intercourse,  will  doubtless  open  the  ports  of  a people 
who  have  heretofore  been  as  little  known  as  if  they  had  occupied  a part  of 
the  moon. 

Are  there  any  adjacent  lands  whose  policies  interfere  with  the  free  course 
of  trade,  Commerce  will  annex  them  to  our  own  government — not  with  the 
implements  of  war  in  fierce  strife,  but  by  the  peaceful  payment  of  dollars 
and  cents. 

Is  a passage  to  be  discovered  in  the  regions  of  the  Pole,  or  has  a distin- 
guished adventurer  lost  his  way,  there  are  merchant-ships  tendered  for  his 
rescue,  and  merchants’  money  furnished  to  find  and  sail  them. 

Consider  the  daring  deeds  of  Commerce  by  England.  What  a world  of 
wealth  has  been  opened  in  the  East ! Tribes  of  nations  ever  at  war  with 
each  other  had  covered  the  land  with  carnage.  Now  behold  the  same  tribes 
settled  down  to  peaceful  industry,  having  literally  beat  their  weapons  of  war 
into  implements  of  agriculture.  The  suppression  of  the  slave-trade  is  the 
wish  of  Commerce ; and  the  time  will  soon  come  when  no  slaveship  can 
trust  itself  at  sea. 

How  little  htis  heretofore  been  known  of  many  countries.  Take  even 
South  America.  There  is  the  large  empire  of  Brazil.  “ The  Amazon,  with 
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its  tributaries,”  says  Maury,  “ is  said  to  afford  an  inland  navigation,  up  and 
down,  of  not  less  than  seventy  thousand  miles.  The  country  drained  by 
that  river,  and  the  water-courses  connected  with  it,  is  more  than  half  as  large 
as  Europe,  and  is  thought  to  contain  as  much  arable  land  within  it  as  is  to 
be  found  in  that  country.  It  has  resources  enough  to  maintain  a popula- 
tion of  hundreds  of  millions  of  souls.”  Only  consider  this  valley  of  the 
Amazon.  Hero  we  have  the  grandest  river  in  the  world,  a river  to  which 
the  Mississippi  cannot  compare,  stretching  directly  under  the  Equator,  and 
as  productive  as  we  imagine  it  could  be  from  a union  between  the  noonday 
sun  and  the  boundless  amount  of  the  fertilizing  waters.  Here  are  six  times 
the  area  of  France,  occupied  by  the  most  valuable  dyewoods.  The  banana 
itself  is  an  invaluable  product.  Its  yield  when  compared  with  other  plants 
is  prodigious,  being  to  wheat  as  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  to  one,  and  to 
potatoes  a<  forty- four  to  one.  Para  is  the  rich  province  of  Brazil.  A Bra- 
zilian sjiid  to  Kidder,  an  agent  for  a Bible  Society,  and  the  author  of 
“ Sketches  of  Brazil,”  Ah ! what  would  not  Para  be  if  it  were  in  the  hands 
of  those  North  Americans.” 

It  matters  little  in  whose  hands  is  Para,  or  any  other  fertile  portion  of  the 
earth,  for  it  will  be  reached  by  Commerce,  and  its  wealth  distributed  to  the 
world. 

As  wonderfully  fertile  as  the  country  of  the  Amazon  is  said  to  be,  it  is 
probably  equaled  by  parts  of  Africa  and  Hindostan,  that  are  now  unknown. 
These  discoveries  are  to  be  the  work  of  Commerce. 

Some  years  since  a New  Bedford  whaleman  put  in  to  an  island  in  the 
Northern  Pacific  for  water,  and  we  can  imagine  the  astonishment  of  the 
crew  in  discovering  thereon,  the  ruins  of  a vast  city  of  most  elaborate  archi- 
tecture. When  and  by  whom  those  labors  were  performed  no  one  can  tell, 
but  the  chance  discovery  was  made  by  Commerce. 

The  insinuations  of  trade  are  shaking  and  undermining  the  time-honored 
hoary  political  evils  of  the  old  world.  The  voice  of  the  people,  whoso  inter- 
ests have  been  wrongfully  withheld  from  them,  will  be  eventually  heard  ? 
There  is  a going  forth  and  a returning  with  new  light  and  life.  When  men 
traveled  by  the  old  slow  modes  of  conveyance,  they  were  subjected  to  hin- 
drance and  -aggravation  by  the  restrictions  imposed  upon  them.  Railroads 
have  rendered  j)assports  of  about  as  much  value  as  so  much  waste  paper. 

Over  the  lands  of  Italy  towards  Rome,  where  centuries  ago  Emperors  led 
forth  their  armed  hosts  to  conquest,  and  where  enslaved  nations  followed 
them  in  their  return,  in  the  midst  of  scenes  glowing  with  classical  associa- 
tions, are  now  placed  the  iron  roads  over  which  rush  the  Jocomoti  es  of 
traffic.  The  shrill  whistle  shall  startle  the  unclean  animals  which  burrow 
in  the  gigantic  ruins  of  the  j)ast,  and  the  thundering  cars  shall  shake  these 
ruins  to  the  earth.  This  innovation  disturbs  the  sacred  grandeur  in  which 
the  land  is  wrapt ; and  it  is  well,  for  the  dead  past  has  too  long  been  idol- 
ized. It  is  now’'  time  to  look  forward.  Thus  would  Commerce  annihilate 
the  traces  of  tyranny  and  servitude,  and  introduce  its  own  invaluable  fruiU. 

The  world  is  filled  with  enterprise  and  adventure.  Fleets  of  ships  and 
steamers  scour  the  seas,  and  penetrate  unknown  regions  in  search  of  new 
lands.  Thus  is  the  genius  of  trade  destined  to  move  onward  ever;  clearing 
away  the  clouds  and  darkness  of  barbarism,  overturning  the  barriers  of  po- 
litical wrongs — renovating  the  earth.  Thus  shall  it  proceed  until  all  the 
nations  of  tlie  world  shall  be  bound  by  interest  and  friendship,  in  one  vast 
bond  of  universal  brotherhood. 
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Art.  ¥.— MONEY  AND  THE  MEASCRB  OP  VALUE. 

To  Freeman  Hunt,  Editor  of  the  Merchant^  Magazine, 

Sir  : — Much  Las  been  said  upon  this  point  of  political  economy  of  late, 
both  by  professors  of  the  science  and  others,  and  yet  without  coming  to  any 
satisfactory  conclusion. 

Much  diversity  of  opinion  exists,  so  that  few  writers  hold  any  two  propo- 
sitions in  common  with  each  other;  except,  probably,  that  most  of  them 
agree  that  the  present  system  is  a great  and  increasing  evil.  Some  are  so 
wedded  to  the  present  system,  however,  that  they  have  considered  currency 
and  banking  indissolubly  bound  to  each  other,  and  have  written  with  the 
hope  of  continuing  and  perfectipg  the  present  system.  Others,  of  acknowl- 
edged ability  and  talent,  have  extended  their  views  beyond  the  present  sys- 
tem, and  have  entered  upon  almost  forbidden  ground,  having  gone  so  far  as 
to  recommend  an  inconvertible  paper  currency  as  a vast  improvement  upon 
the  present.  It  is  singular,  however,  that  after  so  much  writing  upon  the 
subject,  so  little  progress  hiis  been  made.  Nevertheless,  one  thing  we  may 
consider  settled — that  if  money  be  increased  beyond  the  effectual  demand, 
like  grain  or  any  other  commodity,  it  will  depreciate  in  price.  When  we 
look  at  the  vari:d  experience  of  the  world,  this  holds  true,  whether  we  take 
into  consideration  the  inconvertible  iesues  of  governments,  the  more  recent 
issues  of  joint  stock  banks,  or  even  the  influx  of  the  precious  metals  from 
California  and  Australia.  Many  writers  still  appear  to  treat  money  exclu- 
sively as  capital,  instead  of  admitting  it  to  be,  to  a great  extent,  the  mere 
measure  of  value,  by  which  all  commodities  pass  from  the  hand  of  the  pro- 
ducer to  that  of  the  consumer.  Some  have  made  the  mistake  of  supposing 
that  it  is  only  the  representative  of  value,  or  that  the  measure  of  value  and 
the  mere  representative  could  possibly  be  one  and  the  same  thing.  But 
that  is  not  the  case.  If  a commodity  be  of  such  universal  estimation,  that 
it  will  pass  from  hand  to  hand  in  liquidation  of  debt,  from  one  end  of  the 
world  to  the  other,  without  recourse  upon  future  contingencies,  it  must  also 
be  an  equivalent^  whether  it  be  a yoke  of  oxen  or  a piece  of  silver.  But,  no 
doubt,  the  relative  value  of  this  commodity  would  be  materially  changed  by 
its  being  made  the  universal  medium  or  measure  of  value.  There  would 
be  an  increased  and  steady  demand  for  it  under  all  circumstances,  and  a 
consequent  increase  in  its  value  to  some  extent,  notwithstanding,  after  its 
circulation  had  become  general,  this  principle  would  again  be  neutralized, 
on  account  of  the  slowness  of  its  consumption,  and  it  would  be  more  liable 
to  depreciate  than  otherwise. 

But  hitherto  I have  only  alluded  to  the  precious  metals,  as  though  they  ^ 
had  been  left  untrammeled  to  find  their  relative  value  among  other  com- 
modities ; but  the  case  has  been  widely  different.  The  public  have  been 
put  to  great  expense  and  inconvenience  by  the  efforts  of  governments  to 
regulate  their  value,  and  the  majority  no  doubt  have  been  constantly  de- 
frauded by  these  eflbrts.  Although  all  governments  have  ceased  long  since 
to  attempt  to  fix  the  price  of  any  other  commodity  as  being  perfectly  futile, 
they  still  continue  to  regulate  the  price  of  the  precious  metals.  Thus  at  a 
time  like  the  present,  when  we  have  such  a large  and  continuous  increase 
of  those  commodities,  all  debts,  all  contracts,  and  all  labor,  must  be  paid 
for  at  the  government  price,  however  the  value  of  the  precious  metals  may 
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have  changed  in  relation  to  other  things  since  those  debts,  contracts,  and 
agreements  had  been  made. 

, But,  it  will  be  asked,  Where  is  the  remedy  ? Let  the  governments  of 
the  day  begin  earnestly  to  mind  their  own  business,  and  to  let  that  of  the 
people  alone.  It  is  their  business  to  see  that  the  people  are  not  defrauded, 
and  have  not  the  means  of  legally  defrauding  each  other.  Let  the  govern- 
ments still  assay  the  precious  metals,  but  let  them  stamp  them  according  to 
weight,  aflSxing  no  price  upon  them,  but  leaving  them  free  to  find  their  reU 
ative  value  among  other  commodities,  according  to  the  principle  of  supplv 
and  demand.  There  would  then  be  no  material  fluctuation  in  prices — all 
commodities  would  be  on  the  same  footing*,  the  producers  having  no  advan- 
tage over  each  other,  and  prices  never  increasing  except  in  cases  where  the 
facilities  of  production  were  decreased.  The  dollar  might  still  be  the  nomi- 
nal sum  or  unit,  by  which  the  relative  value  of  all  commodities  could  be 
measured,  and  when  the  precious  metals  were  required,  they  would  be  paid 
and  received  at  the  marset  price.  Very  little  inconvenience  would  arise 
from  this,  as  it  would  soon  be  understood  by  all  classes ; and  all  payments 
would  be  made  according  to  the  last  rate  of  exchange.  This  is  continually 
practiced  in  Switzerland  and  some  of  the  small  States  of  Germany,  who 
have  no  large  coins  of  their  own  ; the  money  of  other  States  pass  current 
at  the  last  Frankfort  rate,  measured,  of  course,  by  their  unit,  or  nominal 
sum,  the  guilder,  or  florin,  as  the  case  may  be. 

To  admit  of  this,  the  whole  monetary  system  must  be  altered  and  revised 
— but  then  something  must  shortly  be  done,  if  gold  continues  to  increase 
at  tlje  present  rate ; and  we  had  better  make  a perfect  and  radical  change 
at  once,  than  to  be  continually  under  the  necessity  of  changing ; than  which 
nothing  can  be  worse  in  a commercial  point  of  view.  A subsidiary  cur- 
rency  would  be  necessary,  the  payments  of  which  should  be  limited  to  small 

^ sums.  The  Federal  Government  should  issue  the  paper  required,  in  notes 
not  less  than  twenty-five  dollars,  the  plates  for  which  should  be  executed  in 
the  most  superior  manner — full  of  the  most  exquisite  workmanship,  and 
printed  upon  a peculiar  kind  of  paper  made  for  the  purpose.  This,  at  least 
to  a great  extent,  would  prevent  forgeries ; and  if  it  were  made  a legal 
tender  for  debts  and  taxes,  it  would  circulate  throughout  the  country  with- 
out discount,  which  would  be  a great  saving  and  convenience. 

No  doubt  this  will  be  objected  to,  both  by  interested  parties  and  parties 
always  jealous  of  centralizing  power.  To  the  first  it  may  bo  said,  that  ac- 
cording to  the  Constitution,  the  money  making  power  resides  exclusively  in 
the  Federal  Government,  and  ought  never  to  have  been  exercised  by  any 
other  authority.  Tlie  present  system  is  a gross  monopoly  in  the  hands  of  a 
few  interested  parties,  the  profits  of  which  belong  to  the  whole  people,  and 
would  not  be  submitted  to,  if  they  really  understood  their  own  interests. 
Every  note  issued  by  a banker  that  is  not  represented  by  the  amount  in 
specie,  is  so  much  taken  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people.  And  yet  it  is 
often  said  that  the  banker  cannot  get  any  profit  if  he  is  obliged  to  keep  a 
large  amount  of  specie  by  him,  as  though  they  had  a right  to  a double  profit, 
when  other  people  are  obliged  to  be  content  with  a single  one.  If  bankers 
must  lend  money,  let  them  lend  their  own  and  not  that  of  the  people, 
taken  out  of  their  pockets  without  their  knowledge  by  ignorant  legisla- 
tion. 

The  present  is  a gross  system  of  taxation  for  the  benefit  of  a few,  and 
therefore  ought  not  to  be  submitted  to.  If  it  were  abolished  and  a Federal 
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cuitency  instituted,  such  as  has  been  indicated,  the  tnonej  at  present  in  the 
hands  of  the  bankers,  would  be  collected  into  the  treasury  to  pay  the  debts 
and  bear  the  expenses  of  the  nation.  This  proposition  will  also  be  received 
with  distrust  by  parties  not  otherwise  interested  than  in  the  general  welfare. 
The  frauds  of  the  despotic  governments  of  Europe,  as  well  as  the  fate  of 
our  own  continental  money,  is  not  quite  forgotten.  But  surely  public  faith 
and  public  credit  have  somewhat  improved  within  the  last  half  century,  in 
spite  of  a few  individual  repudiations  ? If  the  Federal  Government,  at  the 
present  enlightened  era,  cannot  be  trusted  with  the  most  vital  interests  of 
the  people,  we  must  proclaim  our  Republic  a sham.  It  is  true,  that  most 
of  the  irresponsible  governments  of  Europe  have  betrayed  the  interests  of 
the  people  by  means  of  inconvertible  paper  money ; but  our  case  is  so  ob- 
viously different,  that  such  fears  and  objections  can^ave  no  weight.  We 
therefore  dismiss  them  at  once  with  the  unhesitating  assertion,  that  in  future 
no  responeihle  government  will  ever  commit  so  flagrant  a breach  of  faith,  as 
well  as  so  consummate  a folly,  as  the  fraudulent  issue  of  inconvertible 
paper. 

With  regard  to  the  present  system  of  currency,  many  of  its  evils  are  of 
such  a nature  that  they  can  hardly  escape  the  observation  of  the  most  inat- 
tentive ; the  great  and  increasing  number  of  banks,  the  inflnite  variety  of 
plates,  the  lack  of  any  peculiarity  in  the  paper,  or  of  any  rule  by  which  for- 
geries can  be  detected,  and  many  other  circumstances,  entail  great  loss  upon 
the  public.  These  evils  are  great,  especially  in  the  Western  States,  and 
their  pressure  is  without  intermission.  The  moment  an  individual  presents 
a bank-note  at  the  counter  of  a ret  til  dealer,  he  is  off  to  the  desk  to  obtain 
the  detector^  and  from  five  to  ten  minutes  may  be  consumed  in  deciding 
whether  the  note  be  good  or  bad ; and  then  he  may  decide  wrong,  and  too 
often  he  loses  the  whole  of  his  labor,  because  his  customer  has  no  other 
money.  Thus  half  the  time  of  the  merchant  may  be  taken  up  about  that 
which  would  cost  next  to  nothing  with  a good  currency. 

But  there  are  other  evils  belonging  to  the  present  system  almost  too  no- 
torious to  require  even  a statement.  The  great  losses  and  frauds  occasioned 
by  the  reckless  over  issues  of  the  banks,  for  their  own  interests  alone,  regard- 
less of  that  of  the  public — directors  withdrawing  tl'.e  capital  they  had  ad- 
vanced as  a pledge  for  the  security  of  their  issues,  and  the  periodic  panics 
which  have  hitherto  appeared  more  or  less  inseparable  from  the  system 
from  its  first  institution, — these  are  acknowledged  evils.  It  is  to  destroy 
these  evils  that  most  writers,  of  late,  have  directed  their  efforts,  and  they 
must  also  be  the  apology  for  the  presentation  of  my  humble  opinions. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  many  honorable  men,  and  men  of  large  capital,  en- 
gaged in  the  business  of  banking;  but  there  are  also  many  men  of  small 
capital,  mere  speculators,  who  enter  the  business  with  the  intention  of  taking 
all  advantages  to  make  money. 

But  I must  turn  to  another  part  of  the  subject.  Many  writers  who  have 
put  forth  their  opinions,  and, to  some  extent  taken  tke  same  ground  as  mv- 
self,  have,  in  support  of  these  opinions,  put  forth  the  greatest  fallacies. 
Some  who  have  advocated  the  issue  of  inconvertible  paper  money,  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  require  some  specific  guaranty  for  its  redemption,  as 
the  moitgago  of  land  or  the  pledge  of  Stale  Blocks,  leaving  it  open  for  every 
individual  to  demand  as  much  of  this  money  as  he  could  give  security  for 
— forgetting,  apparently,  that  in  times  of  scarcity  every  new  emission  would 
but  increase  the  evil.  Another  gentleman  who  advocates  the  same  system. 
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holds  that  no  guaranty  is  necessary,  “ that  the  value  of  money  is  a value 
sui  generis j independent  of  the  value  of  the  material  of  which  it  is  made, 
or  of  the  guaranties  by  which  it  is  secured but,  nevertheless,  admits  it 
to  be  subject  to  the  law  of  suppl}'  and  demand,  the  same  as  any  other  com* 
modity.  ✓ 

Now,  if  the  above  proposition  were  true,  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
could  not  affect  it  But  it  is  simply  because  it  is  not  itue^  that  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  does  affect  it.  Therefore,  money  must  be  dependent 
for  its  value  upon  one  of  two  things:  eitheir  upon  the  value  of  the  material 
of  which  it  is  made,  or  upon  the  guaranties  by  which  it  is  secured.  The 
simple  difference  between  money  (of  paper)  and  bank-notes  is  this : that 
one  is  an  equivalent^  and  the  other  is  the  promise  of  one.  Therefore,  one  is 
good  or  bad,  as  the  prpmise  is  likely  to  be  redeemed,  or  otherwise ; and  the 
other  is  good  for  the  face  of  it,  so  long  as  the  supply  is  not  more  than  equal 
to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  guarantied  by  the  law,  and  is  as  much  an 
equivalent  for  the  time  being  as  coin,  bullion,  or  any  other  commodity.  To 
support  the  view  he  has  taken,  M.  Chitti  has  slightly  twisted,  or  extended, 
the  obvious  meaning  of  the  word  wealth.*  He  says : “ True  wealth  is  the 
possession  of  things  adapted  to  the  satisfying  of  our  wants.  If  all  things 
were  given  us  in  such  abundance  that  they  might  be  used  without  exhaust- 
ing the  supply,  as  is  the  case  with  air,  light,  electricity,  we  should  be  im- 
mensely rich,  and  yet  should  not  possess  one  cent  of  value.” 

Now,  I must  object  to  this  reasoning.  That,  under  these  circumstances, 
we  should  possess  no  value,  i&  very  true : but  the  words  wealth  and  pov- 
trig  would  have  no  meaning ; therefore  I must  stick  to  the  old  economists. 
I believe  that  wealth  and  valtte  are  nearly  related.  A person  cannot  be 
wealthy  without  possessing  a large  quantity  of  value.  Value,  therefore,  is 
not  an  abstraction^  but  a concrete  quantity  of  labor  or  sacrifices^  which  can 
be  measured  in  relation  to  other  quantities  of  labor  or  sacrifices.  It  is  not 
the  mere  relation  between  things  given  and  things  received,  but  the  relation 
of  the  amount  of  labor  in  each.  But,  it  will  be  asked,  Why  do  the  rela- 
tions of  things  vary  ? Simply  because  the  labor  of  man  is  not  uniformly 
productive,  while  his  wants  remain  constantly  the  same.  The  inconstancy 
of  seasons  and  the  ingenuity  of  man,  are  the  only  necessary  causes  of  varia- 
tions in  value. 

Labor,  then,  is  the  foundation  of  all  value,  notwithstanding  the  frequent 
unnecessary  oscillations  of  supply  and  demand.  Supply  and  demand  can 
have  no  relation  to  things  which  have  not  value ; that  is,  things  one  of 
whose  constituent  parts  is  not  labor,  such  as  air,  light,  electricity.  It  is 
precisely,  then,  because  the  value  of  money  depends  upon  the  amount  of 
labor  it  repr^ents,  that  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  affects  it,  and  not 
otherwise. 

Money  must  either  have  an  intrinsie  value,  with  an  unlimited  circulation, 
or  it  must  have  (so  to  speak)  a prescriptive  value,  equally  absolute,  depend- 
ent upon  the  circumstances  of  its  condition.  If  an  individual  offered  a 
merchant  his  note  at  sixty  or  ninety  days,  for  an  article  the  merchant  had 
to  sell,  would  he  take  the  note  if  it  had  no  value  ? — that  is,  unless  the  char- 
acter and  standing  of  the  man,  or  the  law,  or  all  combined  together,  guaran- 
% tied  that  he  should  be  paid  in  full,  in  some  useful  commodity,  when  the 
note  came  to  maturity?  Certainly  not  So  must  i neon  v'ertible  paper  money 


* Vol.  xxyi.,  page  47,  Merckantt*  Magazine. 
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present  a guarantied  value,  the  conditions  of  which  must  not  be  violated,  or 
its  value  will  depreciate  accordingly.  Thus,  if  the  United  States  govern- 
ment  were  to  issue  eighty  or  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  in  large  notes, 
of  inconvertible  paper  money,  or  any  other  sum,  which  upon  duo  considera- 
tion and  inquiry  should  be  agreed  upon,  under  the  sanction  of  Congress, 
with  the  most  stringent  and  careful  guaranties  against  abuse,  which  should 
at  all  times  be  a legal  tender  for  debts  and  taxes ; there  can  be  no  doubt, 
that  if  properly  adjusted,  this  currency  could  be  kept  rather  above  than  be- 
low par.  The  rest  of  the  currency  would  be  made  up  of  gold  and  silver,  at  ^ 
the  market  rate,  with  the  exception  of  a subsidary  one,  under  a dollar^ 
which  should  be  composed  of  silver  and  copper,  and  should  not  be*a  legal 
tender  above  that  amount.  Upon  some  such  plan  as  this  a perfect  currency 
might  be  founded,  or  as  near  perfection  as  we  may  expect  to  come. . I,  of 
course,  throw  out  these  hints  only  to  be  matured  and  adjusted  by  others, 
who  have  more  time  and  opportunity  than  myself,  and  are  better  qualified 
for  the  task.  Although  many  writers  of  late  have  advocated  the  adoption 
of  an  inconvertible  paper  currency  I have  seen  no  well-adjusted  plan ; be- 
sides, most  or  all  of  them  have  been  clogged  with  gross  mistakes  upon 
other  points  of  political  economy,  calculated  to  mystify  the  subject  rather 
than  to  assist  in  its  adoption.  The  error  in  regard  to  value  is  shared  by 
two  writers,  at  least,  in  the  Merchants’  Magazine,  and  probably  others,  who 
maintain  to  some  extent  the  same  theories.  I tope,  therefore,  to  be  excused 
for  recurring  to  this  important  point  Both  repudiate  the  old  axiom,  that 
labor  is  the  criterion  of  value,  and  one  thinks  “ the  attempt  to  ascertain  a 
constant  measure  of  value  is  not  only  idle,  but  cannot  possibly  lead  to  any 
result.”  I am,  however,  of  opinion,  that  much  light  has  been  thrown  upon 
the  subject,  in  the  Merchants’  Magazine,  by  some  of  its  able  correspondents. 

I think  it  has  been  shown,  that  under  certain  circumstances,  what  is  called  ^ 
money  of  account  could  as  easily  and  correctly  measure  all  values  as  a yard- 
stick can  measure  a piece  of  calico,  and  that  really  there  is  no  more  neces- 
sity for  a fixed  price  of  silver  or  gold,  than  there  is  for  a fixed  price  for  any 
other  commodity,  and  that  evil  and  only  evil  attends  it  The  idea  that 
some  material  or  system  may  be  found  or  invented,  possessing  no  value  in 
itself,  but  should  at  all  times  be  capable  of  determining  the  value  of  other 
commodities,  and  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  used  as  an  equivalent,  should 
be  attainable  with  a fixed  and  certain  facility,  is  suflRciently  utopian.  We 
lay  it  down  broadly,  then,  that  labor  is  the  only  criterion  of  value.  But  it 
has  been  said,  the  value  of  commodities  vary  without  the  amount  of  labor 
in  their  production  being  changed.  This  is  not  true  with  regard  to  natural 
productions.  Neither  is  it  produced  by  any  necessary  cause,  when  it  is  ob- 
served in  other  cases.  Let  us  take  a bushel  of  wheat.  A bushel  of  wheat 
is  worth  a dollar ; but  the  crop  falls  short,  and  it  rises  twenty-five  per  cent. 
What  causes  the  rise  in  price  ? The  quantity  of  labor  is  increased  in  rela- 
tion to  the  amount  of  wheat  produced,  consequently  the  value  is  greater  in 
relation  to  other  thing-^ ; and,  although  the  supply  may  be  increased  at  any 

g’lven  point,  the  price  will  increase  because  the  extra  labor  must  be  paid  for. 

ut  the  price  of  wheat  may  fall  in  a commercial  city  without  an  extra  crop. 
Why  ? because  a railroad  is  made,  and  it  takes  less  labor  to  bring  it  to  the 
city.  But,  it  will  be  said  that  the  prices  of  other  necessaries  decrease,  with- 
out the  amount  of  labor  being  decreased  in  their  production.  Whenever 
this  is  observed,  it  takes  place  from  some  adventitious  cause.  It  might  pos- 
sibly happen  under  the  protective  system  of  France,  or  the  former  one  of 
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Great  Britain,  but  could  not  possibly  occur  under  a state  of  free  trade  and  a 
perfect  currency.  Articles  of  luxury,  subject  to  the  caprices  and  whims  of 
fashiou,  it  is  considered  unnecessary  to  notice ; and  it  may  be  admitted  that 
no  positive  rule  can  be  applied  to  them.  Many  other  errors  have  been 
hillen  into  by  writers  upon  this  subject  One  has  asserted,  that  under  any 
commercial  system  like  the  present  it  would  be  necessary,  if  we  would  keep 
the  demand  equal  to  the  supply,  to  increase  money  as  fast  as  all  other 
commodities  put  together ; for  (says  he)  if  we  do  not  do  this,  eveiy  com- 
modity multipliable  by  the  exercise  of  human  industry  faster  than  money 
itself,  although  costing  no  diminished  labor  to  produce  it,  will  fall  in  money 
prices  ;’*• — forgetting,  apparently,  that  increased  production  is  not  only  the 
cause  of  increased  demand,  but  also  involves  increased  consumption.  Upon 
the  slightest  review  of  this  position,  it  is  evident  it  is  a great  error ; but  it  is 
no  new  doctrine,  it  has  been  preached  for  twenty  years  among  the  would-be 
currency  reformers  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  singular  that  men  of  acknowl- 
edged ability  and  keen  perceptions  should  fall  into  such  grave  errors ; but, 
being  blinded  by  their  interests  or  position,  they  have  not  been  able  to 
penetrate  the  mists  of  artificial  or  secondary  causes,  and  therefore  cling  to 
their  delusions  with  the  greater  pertinacity. 

I shall  conclude  by  saying,  that  I believe  that  a currency  founded  upon 
the  plan  recommended  would  be  a good,  and  perhaps  perfect  currency,  at 
least,  far  superior  to  the  present.  The  money  of  account  would  be  kept  in- 
tact, present  and  future  evils  avoided,  and  it  would  become  an  unvarying 
meagre  q/'va^ue  for  all  other  commodities.  b.  s. 


JOURNAL  OF  MERCANTILE  LAW. 


INSOLVENT  DEBTORS  ASSIGNMENT  OF  ASSETS. 

In  Court  of  Appeals,  (New  York  State,)  1863.  Nicholson  and  others,  ze, 
Leavitt  and  others,  respondents. 

J.  W.  & R.  Leavitt,  merchants  in  the  city  of  New  York,  in  the  year  1846  be- 
came insolvent,  their  indebtedness  amounting  to  over  8300,000,  a part  of  which 
was  then  due,  and  the  residue  payable  at  a future  period.  They  in  that  year 
executed  thirteen  assignments  of  their  property  to  the  respondents,  or  one  of 
them,  all  of  the  assignments  embracing  things  in  possession,  as  distinguished 
from  choses  in  action,  containing  a provision  directing  the  trustees  **  in  such 
manner,  and  at  such  time  or  times,  either  at  public  or  private  sale,  and  for  cash 
or  upon  credit,  and  by  and  under  such  terms  and  conditions  as  they  shall  think 
reasonable  and  proper,  absolutely  to  sell,”  &c. 

The  plaintiffs  were  judgment  creditors  of  J.  W.  & R.  Leavitt,  and  sought  by 
their  bill  of  complaint,  which  was  filed  in  March,  1847,  in  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
to  set  aside  the  several  assignments,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  designed  to 
hinder,  delay,  and  defraud  the  creditors  of  the  assignors.  The  bill  was  taken 
as  confessed  against  the  assignors.  The  assignees  answered,  and  proofs  were 
taken. 

The  cause  was  transferred  to  the  Superior  Court  of  the  city  of  New  York,  by 
which  court  the  assignments  were  held  valid,  and  a decree  made  dismissing  the 
bill  with  costs.  (See  4 Sandf.  Superior  Court  Rep.  262.) 

From  that  decree  the  complainants  appeal  to  this  court. 

Charles  O^Conor  for  appellants,  S.  Beardsley  for  respondents. 

Gardiner,  J.  The  only  question  which  1 propose  to  consider  is,  whether  a 
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provision  anthorizingf  a credit  in  the  discretion  of  the  trustees,  upon  the  sale  of 
the  property,  avoids  theirust  as  to  the  complainant,  a judgment  creditor. 

One  of  the  express  trusts  authorized  by  statute  is,  **  to  sell  lands  for  the  ben- 
efit of  creditors.”  Trusts  of  personal  property  are  tolerated  by  our  law  for  the 
same  object.  The  power  to  create  a trust,  of  real  or  personal  property,  or,  as  in 
this  case,  of  both  must  be  construed  in  the  light  of  other  provisions  oi  the  com- 
mon law  and  the  statutes  of  this  State. 

One  of  these  statutes  prescribes  that  every  assignment  of  any  interest  in  lands, 
goods,  or  tilings  in  action,  made  with  intent  to  hinder,  delay,  or  defraud  creditors 
of  their  lawful  suits,  damag&s,  debts,  or  demands,  shall,  as  against  the  persons  so 
hindered,  delayed,  &c.,  be  void.  (2  R.  S.  137,  sec.  1.)  Another,  that  all  assign- 
ments of  goods,  &c.,  in  trust  for  the  use  of  the  person  making  the  same,  shall  be 
void  as  against  creditors  exeisting  or  subsequent  of  such  persons?  (2  R.  S.  135, 
sec.  1.) 

These  statutes  are  but  expositions  of  the  common  law,  (2  Cowp.  432,)  which 
in  addition,  imposes  upon  the  debtor  the  obligation  to  pay  his  debts  as  they  be- 
come due.  These  various  provisions  of  law  must  stand  together,  and  each  should 
be  so  interpreted  as  to  preserve  the  rights  of  the  debtor,  without  essentially 
afifecting  his  obligations  to  his  creditors. 

The  legislature  have  conferred  upon  the  debtor  the  right  to  create  a trust  of 
his  property  for  certain  purposes.  He  may  also  prefer  one  creditor  to  another. 
Of  course,  the  “ delay  ” to  creditors,  necessarily  resulting  from  a fair  exercise  of 
these  rights,  is  not  prohibited  by  any  statute ; but  this  delay  must  be  incidental 
and  necessary  to  the  existence  of  the  trust,  or  the  exercise  of  the  power.  Where 
it  becomes  the  principal  motive  for  the  creation  of  the  one  or  the  exercise  of  the 
other,  the  conveyance  made  and  thing  done  in  pursuance  of  such  intent,  if  any 
injury  does,  or  may  thereby  result  to  creditors,  is  prohibited  by  statute,  and  may 
be  avoided  at  their  instance. 

Nothing  beyond  this  was  determined  in  Meux  t5.  Howell,  (4  East  1,)  and  in 
Winter  vs.  Winne  et  al.,  (6  Cowen,  287,}  and  other  cases  to  which  we  have  been 
referred. 

In  the  first  case, Lord  Ellenborough  said:  “ The  statute  was  meant  to  prevent 
deeds,  &c.,  fraudulent  in  their  concoction,  and  not  merely  such  os  in  their  effect 
might  delay  or  hinder  creditors.” 

And  in  the  last  it  was  held,  that  it  could  not  be  left  to  a jury  to  decide  whe- 
ther an  execution  was  issued  upon  a bona  fide  judgment  with  an  intent  to  delay 
other  creditors,  that  such  must  necessarily  have  been  the  intent,  the  property  b^ 
ing  sufficient  to  pay  both  judgment  creditors.  Both  of  these  were  cases  of  pref- 
erence by  means  of  judgment  cofifessed  to  bona  fide  creditors,  who  had  issued 
executions  and  levied  upon  the  insolvent’s  property. 

The  delay  in  each  case  to  other  creditors  was  the  necessary  result  of  the  pref- 
erence given,  and  for  that  reason  lawful. 

Indeed,  these  authorities  and  others  of  the  same  class,  are  not  distinguishable 
in  principle  from  a case  in  w'hich  an  insolvent,  owing  debts  of  an  equal  amount 
to  two  different  creditors,  with  money  sufficient  to  discharge  one  only,  and  no 
other  property,  pays  one  demand  in  full,  and  omits  the  other  intentionally. 

No  one  would  imagine  in  the  instance  supposed,  that  the  debtor  and  the  for- 
tunate creditor,  one  or  both,  were  liable  in  a penal  action  for  fraud.  The  pay- 
ment of  one  demand,  although  the  debtor  happened  to  owe  two,  was  right  in 
itself,  and  precisely  what  the  law  required.  And  although  the  parties  may  have 
foreseen,  and  intended  that  other  creditors  should  be  delayed,  the  delay  would 
be  the  incidental  consequence  of  an  act  perfectly  just  and  legal.  But  let  us  suj>- 
pose  that  the  debtor  owed  but  one  debt,  and  had  transferred  his  property  with 
intent  to  hinder  and  delay  that  creditor,  although  but  for  a day,  the  assignment, 
if  it  could  have  that  effect,  would  be  fraudulent  and  void. 

The  same  would  be  true  of  a trust  giving  preferences,  but  intended  to  hinder 
and  delay  other  creditors. 

In  these  cases  the  motives  for  creating  the  trust,  and  the  purpose  to  be  effect- 
ed by  it,  would  be  illegal.  The  delay,  instead  of  being  incidental,  would  be  the 
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primiiry  object  to  be  accomplished  by  its  creation.  Such  an  intent,  whether 
manifested  by  an  open  or  secret  trust,  avoids  the  conveyance.  There  is  no  case 
to  the  contrary,  nor  can  there  be  without  a repeal  of  the  statute. 

It  was  argued  that  an  “ intent  to  hinder  and  delay  creditors,  there  being  no  in- 
tent to  defraud  them,  will  not  make  an  assignment  illegal — a positive  intent  to 
defraud  must  exist.'*  The  answer  to  this  suggestion  is,  that  a positive  intent  to 
defraud  always  does  exist  where  the  inducement  to  the  trust  is  to  hinder  and 
delay  creditors,  since  the  right  of  a creditor  to  receive  his  demand  when  due,  is 
as  absolute  as  the  right  to  receive  it  at  all. 

It  has  been  understood,  that  where  an  individual  has  incurred  an  obligation  to 
pay  money,  the  time  of  payment  was  an  essential  part  of  the  contract ; that  when 
it  arrived,  the  law  demanded  an  immediate  appropriation  by  the  debtor  of  his 
property  in  dis^arge  of  his  liability,  and  if  he  failed,  would  itself,  by  its  own 
process,  compel  a performance  of  the  duty. 

The  debtor,  by  the  creation  of  a trust,  may  direct  the  application  of  his  prop- 
erty, and  may  devolve  the  duty  of  making  the  appropriation  upon  a tnistee. 
This  the  law  permits,  and  such  delay  as  may  be  necessary  for  that  purpose.  But 
the  debtor  cannot  in  this  way  avoid  the  obligation  of  immediate  payment,  or  ex- 
tend the  period  of  credit,  without  the  assent  of  the  creditor.  The  attempt  to  do 
this,  however  plausible  may  be  the  pretense,  is  in  conscience  and  in  law  a fraud, 
and  nothing  else. 

It  is  the  fraud  which  we  are  asked  to  sanction,  by  upholding  the  trust  in 
question.  ' 

These  insolvent  debtors  have  authorized  their  trustees,  according  to  their  dis- 
cretion, to  sell  the  assigned  property  upon  credit.  They  are  to  determine  when 
the  purchasers  shall  pay,  ana,  ot  course,  when  the  creditors  shall  receive  their 
dividend.  Their  power  amounts  to  this,  as  we  shall  see,  if  it  amounts  to  any- 
thing. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  what  the  debtors  could  authorize,  they  could 
direct  to  be  done ; and  they  could  have  prescribed  the  period  for  the  credit  in  the 
trust  deed.  Their  power  in  this  respect,  upon  the  principles  assumed  by  the 
court  below,  is  unlimited,  if  exercised  in  good  faith. 

The  whole  argument,  independent  of  authority  in  favor  of  this  extraordinary 
power,  resolves  itself  into  this,  that  without  it  the  property  of  the  debtor  may  be 
sacrificed,  and  creditors  thereby  injured.  To  this  it  may  be  answered,  if  the 
trust  property  is  not  readily  converted  into  money,  the  debtor  may  dispose  of  it 
himself.  He  is  under  no  obligation  to  assign.  It  was  not  the  object  of  the 
legislature,  as  the  late  Chancellor  remarked,  “ to  hold  out  inducements  to  a debtor 
in  failing  circumstances  to  place  his  property  beyond  the  reach  of  creditors.” 
(7  Paige,  274.) 

In  the  second  place,  if  the  property  is  more  than  sufficient  to  discharge  all  the 
debts  of  the  assignor,  he  has  no  right  to  delay  creditors,  by  giving  credit  on  the 
sale  of  the  property,  with  a view  to  increase  the  surplus  resulting  to  him ; this 
would  be  a trust  for  his  own  benefit,  and  consequently  void,  by  the  first  section 
of  the  “Act  against  fraudulent  conveyances.”  (7  Paige,  37.) 

If  the  property  is  insufficient  to  pay  the  demands  of  creditors,  it  is  obvious 
that  they  arc  chiefly  interested  in  the  amount  to  be  realized  by  the  sale.  As 
they  must  sustain  the  loss,  if  there  is  a deficiency,  they  should  have  the  right  to 
be  consulted,  and  to  determine  whether  their  interest  will  be  better  subserved 
by  a smaller  sum  presently  received,  or  a larger  one  at  a future  period.  The 
rights  of  the  debtor  are  sufficiently  guarded  by  the  privilege  which  Uie  law  gives 
him  of  intrusting  the  sale  of  his  property  to  trustees  of  his  own  selection.  That 
they  will  consult  his  interest,  whoever  else  may  suffer,  is  demon-strated  by  all 
past  experience. 

Again,  the  practice  of  Chancery  in  reference  to  Receivers,  and  the  law  author- 
izing a credit,  by  certain  statutory  trustees,  administrators,  die.,  upon  the  sales 
of  property,  on  account  of  creditors,  have  been  cited  to  sustain  the  views  of  the 
respondents.  But  all  these  are  officers  of  the  law,  and  not  the  representatives  of 
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the  debtor.  They  are  trustees,  it  is  true ; but  their  duties  are  defined  by  the 
court,  or  written  in  the  sUtute. 

Besides,  the  grant  of  the  power  in  express  terms,  in  the  cases  mentioned,  is 
evidence  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  legislature,  such  an  authority  could  not  be 
implied  from  a mere  power  to  sell,  which  is  the  proposition  to  be  established  to 
sustain  this  assignment 

Neally  vs,  Anibrose,  (21  Pick.  185,)  and  Hopkins  vs,  Ray,  (1  Met  79,)  merely 
determine  that  the  provisions  of  the  particular  trusts  then  before  the  court  gave 
to  the  assignees  authority  to  sell  on  credit,  not  that  it  would  be  implied  from  the 
grant  of  a power  to  sell. 

In  Hopkins  vs.  Hay,  the  trustees  Were  authorized  “ to  sell  and  dispose  of  the 
goods  in  such  manner  as  they  should  think  most  advisable,  within  one  year.” 
They  thought  it  advisable  to  sell  on  credit,  and  it  was  held  that  they  could  not 
be  made  personally  responsible,  although  the  trust  was  void  by  the  law  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. The  terms  of  the  assignment  in  the  other  case  were  equally  strong. 
In  neither  of  them  was  the  validity  of  the  trusts  themselves  in  question,  and  in 
both,  the  plaintiffs  were  attaching  creditors,  not  creditors  by  judgment. 

In  Rogers  vs,  De  Forest,  (7  Paige,  278,)  the  Chancellor  observed : “ That  the 
express  power  to  sell  on  credit  in  that  case,  was  a power  which  is  usually  im- 
plied in  trusts  of  that  description,  and  was  not  a violation  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
relative  to  uses  and  trusts.”  And  yet,  singularly  enough,  he  remarks  in  the 
same  opinion,  that  he  was  **  satisfied  it  was  never  the  intention  of  the  legislature 
to  vest  the  legal  estate  in  trustees  under  the  first  Sub.  of  the  63d  section,  for 
any  other  purpose  than  that  of  an  immediate  sale  for  the  benefit  of  creditors.” 

The  ground  upon  which  this  learned  jurist  upholds  a trust  to  sell  on  credit  is 
that  the  securities  taken  for  the  property  sold  may,  by  order  of  the  court,  be  at 
once  converted  into  cash.  This  is  also  the  opinion  of  the  Superior  Court,  who 
seem  to  have  adopted  the  doctrine  and  reasoning  of  the  Chancellor.  But  if  the 
debtor  can  legally  direct  the  trustees  to  give  credit  on  the  sale,  it  is  because  the 
law  clothes  him  with  a discretion  to  determine  whether  a future  payment  will  or 
will  not  be  advantageous  to  his  creditors. 

The  Court  of  Chancery  cannot  control  that  discretion,  or  deprive  the  creditors 
of  the  benefits  resulting  from  its  exercise,  by  compelling  the  trustees  to  sacrifice 
the  securities  taken  from  the  purchasers,  in  order  to  raise  money  for  immediate 
distribution. 

This  is  true  of  an  assignment  like  the  present,  where  the  assignees  are  clothed 
with  a discretionary  authority  by  the  author  of  the  trust.  It  is,  in  each  case,  a 
question  of  power  under  the  shitute.  If  the  debtor  can  create  such  a trust, 
equity  cannot  interpolate  a provision  that  the  fund  shall  be  disposed  of,  and  the 
money  realized,  according  to  the  discretion  of  a chancellor. 

A debtor,  for  example,  or  assignees  under  his  authority,  determine,  as  the  late 
Chancellor  assumes  they  rightfully  may,  that  the  real  estate  of  the  insolvent  sold 
on  a credit  of  two  years,  will  produce  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  which,  if  sold  for 
cash,  would  yield  but  one  thousand.  That  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  divided 
among  the  creditors  at  the  end  of  that  period,  would  be  more  for  their  advantage 
than  one  thousand  presently  distributed.  He  frames  a trust  accordingly.  The 
trust  is  valid ; and  yet  a Court  of  Equity  that  could  not  compel  the  trustees  to 
dispose  of  the  land  for  cash,  can  yet  deprive  the  creditors  of  the  advantages  of 
a future  payment,  by  compelling  the  trustee  to  sell  the  bond  and  mortgage  re- 
ceived for  the  real  estate,  to  a broker  for  one  thousand  dollars  in  cash  for  pres- 
ent distribution.  Indeed,  the  reason  assigned  by  the  Chancellor  for  upholding 
the  trust  is,  in  substance,  because  the  Court  of  Chancery  can  annul  it  at 
pleasure. 

I deny  that  courts  possess  any  such  power.  If  the  trust  is  valid,  they  are 
bound  to  enforce,  and  not  defeat  it  That  a power  of  this  kind,  vested  in  a 
debtor,  would  be  most  dangerous,  the  Chancellor  impliedly  admits  in  claiming 
jurisdiction  to  modify  and  regulate  its  exercise. 

Its  liability  to  abuse  is,  to  my  mind,  a sufficient  reason  against  implying  its 
existence. 
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The  same  consideration  which  made  ihe  legislatnre  require  an  immediate  sale, 
require  an  immediate  payment  also. 

A discretion  may  be  os  judiciously  exercised  in  postponing  the  time  of  Bale  of 
property,  as  in  postponing  the  time  of  payment 

In  opposition  to  the  authority  cited  by  the  respondents,  reference  may  be  made 
to  the  observations  of  the  Chancellor,  in  Hart  us.  Crane,  (7  Paige,  38,)  and  in 
Meacham  us,  Steames,  (9  Paige,  405,)  to  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  second  district,  in  Burdick  us.  Huntington,  and  to  Barney  us.  Gridin,  (2  Corns. 
866.)  No  member  of  the  court  dissent^  from  the  opinion  of  Judge  Bronson, 
upon  this  point  in  that  case,  although  no  decision  was  made  upon  it,  because 
none  was  necessary  to  the  determination  in  that  suit 

The  judgment  of  the  Superior  Court  must  therefore  be  reversed,  and  the  as- 
signments containing  the  provisions  as  to  credit,  be  declared  fraudulent  and  void 
as  to  the  complaints. 

KEMITTING  MONET  IN  THE  MAIL. 

A case  has  been  recently  decided  in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  at  Rich- 
mond, before  Chief  Justice  Taney  and  Judge  Halyburton,  which  involves  ques- 
tions of  interest  to  the  commercial  community  and  some  others.  The  Richmond 
Mail  gives  the  points  of  the  case  os  follows : — 

The  cause  turned  mainly  upon  the  legal  effect  of  letters  written  by  the  cred- 
itor to  the  debtor,  urging  the  payment  of  a negotiable  note,  and  asking  the 
debtor  to  “remit  the  money”  and  “ forward  the  amount  of  the  note.”  Upon  the 
alledged  faith  of  these  letters,  the  debtor  deposited  the  money,  in  bank  notes,  in 
the  mail,  in  a letter  addressed  to  the  creditor  in  Baltimore.  The  letter  was  lost, 
and  never  came  to  the  hands  of  the  creditor. 

The  debtor,  R.  D.  Dun,  of  Essex  County,  Virginia,  had  executed  his  note  to 
the  plaintiffs,  Selman  & Son,  of  Baltimore,  for  about  seven  hundred  dollars,  pay- 
able at  the  Farmers’  Bank  of  Virginia.  Before  it  fell  due.  Dun,  the  defendant, 
visited  Baltimore,  asked  that  his  note  might  be  ordered  bock  from  Richmond, 
whither  it  had  been  sent  for  collection,  to  Baltimore,  and  kept  there,  promisii^ 
to  pay  it  in  whole  or  in  part  before  leaving.  He  failing  to  do  this,  the  plaintiffs 
wrote  him  urgently  for  payment.  He  replied,  stating  that  he  had  been  to  Rich- 
mond at  the  time  the  note  fell  due  to  pay,  but  could  not  find  it,  asking  where  it 
was.  To  this  plaintiffs  replied,  “ Your  note  is  here,  forward  the  amount  and  we 
will  send  your  note  to  you.”  The  defendant  also  proved  that  the  merchants  in 
Essex  were  in  the  habit  of  remitting  money  to  Baltimore  by  mail. 

The  plaintifTs  counsel  relied  on  a decision  of  tlie  Court  of  Appeals  of  Virginia, 
reported  in  3 Grattan’s  Reports,  in  which  it  was  held  in  a very  similar  case,  that 
no  proof  of  such  local  custom  could  be  given  to  affect  the  creditor,  and  that  a 
letter  directing  the  debter  “ to  remit  money,”  did  not  authorize  transmission  by 
mail. 

Chief  Justice  Taney,  in  the  present  case,  disapproved  of  that  decision,  and  in- 
structed tlie  jury  that  evidence  might  be  given  of  such  custom,  and  was  proper, 
it  being  somewhat  a question  of  commercial  usage ; tliat  the  jury  might  if  they 

E leased,  infer  autliority  to  remit  by  mail  in  this  cjise ; that  if  the  creditor  used 
inguage  calculated  to  mislead  the  debtor,  it  was  at  his  own  risk ; and  that  if  the 
defendant  Dun  might  reasonably  have  supposed,  from  the  circumstances,  that 
the  plaintffs  intended  to  authorize  transmission  by  mail,  then  the  jury  would  bo 
justified  in  finding  for  the  defendant.  Veixiict  for  defendant. 


LAW  OF  BANKRUPTCY. 

A landlord  had  distrained  for  rent  prior  to  an  act  of  bankruptcy,  but  before 
the  sale  the  tenant  was  adj  udicated  a bankrupt.  The  landlord  was  held,  upon 
appeal,  to  be  entitled  to  retain  six  years  of  rent. — Law  Times^  Rep.  267. 
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PRBIIURB  IN  TBB  MONBT  MBAXBT— CAUIBl  OF  COMMBRCIAL  DISAITBE  IMDinDUAL  EATBBm  TBAM 
OBNBEAL-— DBPEBtSION  IN  PRICBI  OF  ITOCRI  AND  BONDI— REDEMPTION  OF  TUB  PUBLIC  DEBT- 
CONDITION  OF  THE  NEW  TORE  CITY  BANK! — BEATY  IMPOETIy  AND  DIITEIBUTION  OF  THE  OOODB 
— MODIFICATION  OF  TBB  TARIFF— OENERAL  CONDITION  OF  TBE  MANUFACTURINO  INTEREITS— 
DEPOIITI  AND  COINAGE  AT  TBE  PBILADELPBIA  MINT— FOREIGN  IMPORT!  AT  NEW  YORK  FOR 
■ EPTEMBER— AND  FROM  JANUARY  IST.— INCREASE  IN  TBE  WAREBOUIINO  BUIINESI- IMPORTS 
OF  DRY  GOODS  AT  NEW  YORK  FOR  SEPTEMBER,  AND  FOR  NINE  MONTBS— EXPORTS  FROM  NEW 
YORK  TO  FOREIGN  PORTS  FOR  SEPTEMBER  AND  FROM  JANUARY  IST.- SBIPMENTS  OF  LEADING 
ARTICLES  OF  DOMESTIC  PRODUCE  FROM  NEW  YORK- IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  BREADSTUFFS 
FOR  A SERIES  OF  TEARS  AT  LIVERPOOL,  WITB  SOME  REMARKS  UPON  TBE  PROSPECTS  OF  A CON* 
TINUED  BBIPMENT  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  TO  TBAT  AND  OTBER  EUROPEAN  PORTS,  AND  A 
BTATISTICAL  RBTIBW  OF  TBB  FREIOBTINO  INTERESTS,  BTC. 

Our  readers  will  remember  that  we  left  the  money  market,  at  the  date  of  our 
last  issue,  in  an  unsettled  state,  with  a tendency  toward  still  higher  rates  of  in- 
terest This  tendency  has  been  fully  realized ; and  the  pressure  has  been  so 
great  in  some  quarters,  as  to  lead  to  the  failure  of  a few  weak  houses,  who 
were  too  much  extended  to  recover  themselves,  when  thus  overtaken  in  their 
inconsiderate  course.  The  prices  of  nearly  all  descriptions  of  securities  have 
continued  to  feline,  and  those  who  have  been  compelled  to  realize  upon  their 
investments,  have  only  done  so  at  a considerable  loss.  Political  economists  are 
quarrelling  with  each  other  as  to  the  cause  of  these  commercial  troubles,  and 
several  grand  specifics  have  been  recommended  as  cure-alls  for  the  evil.  The 
tendency  of  the  public  mind  to  generalize  in  regard  to  such  subjects  is  in  itself 
an  evil,  which  ought  to  be  abated.  If  a manufacturer  is  unfortunate  in  his  busi- 
ness, ho  is  directed  to  look  to  the  action  of  government  as  the  cause  of  it,  in- 
stead of  finding  it  in  his  owir  want  of  skill,  or  the  fact  that  his  fabrics  are  not 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  community,  while  the  truth  in  such  a case  generally 
is,  that  under  any  conceivable  action  of  government,  short  of  a positive  bounty 
to  the  individual,  his  failure  would  have  occurred  just  the  same.  So  in  cases  of 
wretchedness  or  destitution,  which  will  occur,  even  in  this  country  whose  poor 
are  so  highly  favored  with  opportunities  of  self-sustentation,  the  sufferers  are 
taught  by  many  of  their  professed  friends  to  blame  the  system  of  social  order 
under  which  they  live,  and  to  endeavor  to  upheave  its  foundations,  instead  of 
placing  their  own  shoulders  to  a burden  they  alone  can  efficiently  move.  In  the 
commercial  world  the  some  false  principle  prevails  to  a greater  of  less  extent, 
and  merchants  whose  course  of  extravagance,  or  recklessness,  or  indolence,  or 
whose  natural  incompetency  for  the  task  they  have  undertaken,  has  led  them 
into  a peril  which  they  cannot  now  avert,  are  ever  ready  to  find  the  cause  of  their 
calamity  in  the  circumstances  A^hich  have  hastened,  or  only  attended  the  final 
catastrophe.  If  there  were  no  political  convulsions,  no  expansions  and  contrac- 
tions in  the  money  market,  we  do  not  believe  that  a much  larger  proportion  of 
business  men  would  achieve  success,  than  at  present.  The  turning  point  of 
failure  might  be  less  noticeable ; there  might  be  no  crash,  when  the  scheme  by 
which  fortune  was  to  be  reached  was  found  to  be  baseless,  but  the  end  would, 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  be  just  the  same.  We  make  these  remarks  because 
they  seem  to  be  needed  at  this  juncture.  A merchant  should  be  sagacious,  far- 
aeeing,  provident,  and  cautious,  it  is  true ; but  these  qualities  should  not  lead 
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him  BO  much  to  dependence  upon  the  signs  of  the  times,  as  to  reliance  upon  him- 
self. A new  house  with  a capital  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  may  do  a credit  busi- 
ness of  over  half  a million  per  annum,  and  if  public  confidence  remain  wholly  un- 
disturbed, may  be  successful.  But  if  some  convulsion  occur,  and  they  fail, 
their  ill-success  is  not  caused  by  the  convulsion,  but  by  their  attempt  to  over- 
trade beyond  what  their  capital  would  warrant  The  point  to  which  we  would 
urge  the  attention  of  all  our  readers  is  this,  that  a closer  attention  to  their  own 
business,  not  so  much  to  its  details^  as  to  the  principles  upon  which  it  is  con- 
ducted, is  essential  to  their  ultimate  success.  Every  business  man  should  have 
a plan  or  system  of  operation,  at  the  outset,  and  these  should  govern  him,  rather 
than  the  allurements  which  mock  his  pathway.  Those  who  have  been  for  a long 
time  successful,  and  have  finally  been  overtaken  by  misfortune,  if  they  have 
carefully  examined  their  course,  have  found  the  cause  of  their  downfall  almost 
invariably,  in  their  departure  from  long  cherished  principles.  The  stock  market 
tempted  them,  and  the  gain  seemed  so  sure,  they  ventured  a speculation ; other 
sums  were  drawn  in  to  save  the  first  investment,  and  thus  all  was  lost  Or  the 
sudden  prosperity  of  some  around  them,  induced  a little  deviation  from  their 
accustomed  track,  which  widened  as  they  went  onward  to  their  own  ruin. 

The  stringency  in  the  money  market  has  operated  against  the  various  works 
of  internal  improvement,  the  funds  for  which  were  not  already  provided,  as  it  has 
been  found  almost  impossible  to  dispose  of  either  stocks  or  bonds  at  their  ordi- 
nary value.  The  Government  have  made  further  purchases  of  United  States 


stocks,  the  demand  for  money  having  rendered  this  a favorable  opportunity  for 
calling  in  a portion  of  the  public  debt  There  still  remains  nearly  $30,000,000 
in  specie  in  the  Sub-Treasury,  available  for  Government  purposes,  or  for  a fur- 
ther reduction  of  the  debt,  if  the  stock  should  be  presented. 

The  banks  generally  continue  the  contraction  of  their  loans  and  dis- 
counts, but  maintiin  their  specie  strength  notwithstanding  the  large  shipments 
of  gold.  The  following  is  a comparison  of  the  weekly  average  of  the  loans  and 
discounts,  specie,  circulation,  and  deposits  of  the  New  York  city  banks,  continued 


from  our  last  issue : — 


Aycrage  am’t  Average 

of  Loans  amount  of 

and  Discounts.  Specie. 

August  6 197,899,499  9,746,441 

August  13 94,633,282  10,653,518 

August  20 94,074,717  11,082,274 

August  27 92,387,618  11,319,040 

Septembers 91,741,388  11,268,049 

September  10 91,108,847  11,880,693 

September  17 90,190,589  11,860,236 

September  24 90,092,766  11,840,926 

October  1 90,149,640  11,231,912 

Octobers 89,128,998  10,266,602 

October  16 87,837,278  11,830,172 

October  22 85,867,981  10,303,264 


Average 
amount  of 
Circulation. 
9,613,068 
9,461,948 
9,889,727 
9,427,191 
9,664,294 
9,697,386 
9,666,723 
9,477,641 
9,621,665 
9,673,468 
9,464,714 
9,888,543 


Average 
amount  of 
Deposits. 

60,679,797 

67,467,604 

57,807,228 

67,481,891 

67,602,970 

67,646,164 

67,612,801 

68,312.834 

6T,968,661 

67,986,760 

69,068,674 

66,748,729 


The  heavy  importation  of  foreign  goods,  some  statistics  of  which  are  herein- 
after given,  have  added  materially  to  the  alarm  caused  by  the  present  unsettled 
condition  of  European  affairs.  A comparison  of  the  receipts  for  the  last  week  or 
two  would  indicate  that  the  highest  point  has  been  reached,  and  that  hereafter 
the  imports  will  decline.  The  immense  stock  brought  out  during  the  last  year, 
and  wMch  it  was  supposed  would  glut  the  market,  have  nearly  all  been  disposed 
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of  at  a profit  for  anch  as  were  desirable,  and  at  no  greater  loss  than  usual  for 
those  which  were  nnsaited  to  the  wants  of  the’  trade.  The  stocks  remaining  in 
the  hands  of  importers  are  small,  and  the  channels  of  distribution  have  been  kept 
comparatively  clear,  although  at  times  somewhat  crowded.  A portion  of  the  or- 
ders given  for  Spring  have  been  countermanded,  but  the  bulk  of  them  were  be- 
yond recall  before  there  was  any  uneasiness  felt  here  in  regard  to  the  future. 
Raw  silk  is  very  high,  and  all  the  imports  of  this  description  must  be  landed  at  a 
high  cost.  Woolens  will  be  lower,  and  Cottons  without  material  change.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  suggests  some  modification  of  the  present  Tariff,  in 
view  of  the  increasing  surplus  in  the  Sub-Treasury,  and  there  is  little  doubt  but 
what  such  a change  will  be  effected  by  the  next  Congress.  It  is  duo  to  our 
manufacturers  that  the  raw  materials  and  dye  stuffs  should  all  be  imported  duty 
free.  We  already  have  a monopoly  of  Cotton,  and  if  in  all  the  wide  unoccupied 
fields  in  our  vast  extent  of  territory  we  cannot  grow  a sufficiency  of  wool,  we 
see  no  objection  to  importing  iL  Certainly  we  do  not  need  a Tariff  to  protect 
wool-growing  where  land  is  so  cheap,  as  the  labor  employed  in  its  production 
forms  but  a slender  item  of  the  cost.  Our  silk  manufacturers  need  the  encour- 
agement which  would  be  given  them  by  a free  permit  to  import  their  raw  mate- 
rial. If  this  were  done  until  the  production  had  increased  so  as  to  render  the 
business  of  sufficient  importance,  our  own  farmers  could  then  raise  the  cocoons 
at  a profit  The  Cotton  manufacturers  have  reaped  a rich  harvest  during  the 
past  year,  much  to  the  gratification  of  all  the  friends  of  home  industry.  After 
charging  10  per  cent  for  the  use  of  the  mill  and  machinery,  some  of  them  have 
still  a surplus  of  profits  equal  to  two  or  three  years  interest  on  their  capital. 
The  Woolen  manufacturers  have  not  done  as  well.  The  raw  material  has  been 
very  high  here,  while  it  has  been  much  cheaper  abroad,  our  high  Tariff  having 
driven  the  producers  to  such  ports  as  would  admit  their  merchandise  on  more  fa- 
vorable terms.  This  staple  is  now  lower  and  gradually  declining,  and  the  fabri- 
oants  have  a better  prospect  before  them  during  the  coming  year. 

The  Iron  and  Coal  interest  have  been  thriving,  owing  to  the  high  prices  real- 
ized, and  the  industry  of  the  country  generally  has  been  well  rewarded. 

The  following  will  show  the  cash  revenue  received  at  the  port  of  New  York 
during  the  month  of  September,  and  for  nine  months  from  January  Ist. 

CASH  DUTIES  RECEIVED  AT  THE  FORT  OF  NEW  TORE. 

1850.  1851.  1838.  1851. 

In  September.  $2,495,242  77  $2,609,832  97  $3,166,107  29  $4,226,340  18 

Previous  eight  months..  20,724,991  55  28,445,829  93  21,875,395  62  80,554,094  46 

Total  nine  months $28,220,234  82  26,055,662  90  24,581,502  91  84,780,484  64 

This  is  the  largest  amount  of  revenue  ever  received  at  that  port  for  a similar 
period  since  the  organization  of  the  government 

The  product  of  gold  is  steadily  increasing,  although  the  recent  drought  in 
California  has  prevented  the  full  supply  which  was  expected  during  the  last 
month.  The  following  will  show  the  deposits  at  the  Philadelphia  mint: — 

DEPOSITS  FOR  SEPTEMBER. 

Gold  from  Call-  Other  sources.  Silver.  Total  deposits, 
fornia. 

Philadelphia  mint $2,975,000  $50,000  $320,500  $3,845,000 
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COINAGE  AT  THE  PHILADELPHIA  MINT  FOR  SEPTEMBER. 


Pieces. 

Value.  I 

Pieces. 

Value. 

Double  eagles 

166,097 

$3,821,940 

Half  dollars 

498,000 

$249,000 

Eagles  

27,614 

276,140 

Quarter  dollars. .... 

8,604,000 

876,000 

Half  eagles 

86,366 

176,826 

Dimes 

900,000 

90,000 

Quarter  eagles  .... 
Gold  dollars 

60,788 

294,848 

161,846 

294,848 

Half  dimes 

Total  silver 

700,000  86,000 

6,602,000  $1,260,000 

Total  gold 

684,662 

$4,221,698 

Copper 

Total  Coinage. . . 

310,000 

3,100 

$6,474,698 

This  brings  the  total  deposits  at  the  Philadelphia  mint  for  nine  months  of  the 
current  year  up  to  about  $40,800,000,  showing  an  increase  upon  last  year  of 
$4,500,000,  and  of  $8,700,000  over  the  corresponding  period  of  1851.  The 
great  depreciation  in  the  value  of  gold  which  was  predicted  by  many,  has  not 
yet  been  realized,  and  the  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  property  affected  by  the 
relative  scarcity  of  coin,  have  not  been  greater  than  in  former  years. 

The  imports  into  the  United  States  from  foreign  ports  show  a farther  very 
important  increase.  At  New  York,  where  two-thirds  of  the  receipts  ore  landed, 
the  total  for  September  is  $4,672,485  greater  than  for  the  same  month  of  last 
year;  $7,561,913  greater  than  for  September,  1851;  and  $4,851,594  greater 
than  for  September,  1850,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  comparison ; — 

FOREIGN  IMPORTS  AT  NEW  TORE  FOR  SEPTEMBER. 


ISSO.  \Ul  185!.  185S. 

Entered  for  Consumption |8, 192,761  88,884,172  $11,095,827  $14,791,030 

Entered  for  Warehousing....  928.125  864,916  623,260  1,677,868 

Free  Goods 1,278,878  866,163  834,343  623,290 

Specie 2,046,346  116,550  66,789  296,026 


Total  Imports $12,441,110  $9,730,791  $12,620,219  $17,292,704 


Withdrawn  from  Warehouse.  1,117,262  1,669,304  1,264,868  1,709,052 

The  specie  entered  under  that  head  in  1850  embraces  a large  amount  of  Cali- 
fornia gold,  which  was  received  by  Chagres,  and  cleared  from  thence  as  from  a 
foreign  port,  although  it  was  of  domestic  and  not  foreign  production. 

This  continued  increase  in  the  receipts  of  foreign  merchandise,  as  shown  above, 
has,  os  we  have  already  hinted,  excited  the  serious  attention  of  our  financiers. 
The  total  increase  in  the  imports  at  New  York  for  the  first  nine  months  of  the 
year,  has  now  reached  $53,234,717,  as  compared  with  last  year;  $45,313,380,  as 
compared  with  1851,  and  $40,282,206,  as  compared  with  1850,  notwithstanding 
that  the  statement  for  the  last  named  year  includes  nearly  $14,000,000  of  Cali- 
fornia gold. 

FOREIGN  IMPORTS  AT  NEW  TORE  FOR  NINE  MONTHS  ENDING-  SEPTEMBER  80. 


18$0. 

18$1. 

185!. 

185J. 

Entered  for  consumption . . . . 

$80,481,633 

$90,426,070 

$83,306,277  $126,138,189 

Entered  for  warehousing .. . . 

12,687,769 

10,709,917 

6,539,890 

17,391,246 

Free  goods  

7,481,481 

9,169,612 

10,169,670 

10,964,816 

Specie 

14,668,619 

1,782,629 

2,161,954 

1,907,267 

Total  imports 

$116,119,802  1 

1110,088,128  1 

$102,166,791  $155,401,508 

Withdrawn  from  warehouse . 

8,211,418 

9,801,684 

12,206,926 

11,682,018 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a very  large  increase  in  the  stock  of  goods  en- 
tered for  warehousing,  and  that  this  has  not  been  withdrawn  for  consumption 
at  this  port,  but  has  been  distributed  in  bond  to  other  ports.  The  three  quarters 
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of  the  calendar  year  which  have  now  expired  have  witnessed  the  largest  imports 
which  the  country  has  ever  known.  We  annex  a quarterly  statement  showing 
during  what  portions  of  the  year  this  increase  is  the  most  noticeable : — 

QUARTXBLT  STATXHEIfT  OF  FOBXXaN  IMPOaTB  AT  NXW  TOOK. 


18S0.  1851.  18S2.  1851. 

First  quarter 182,068,726  $40,608,975  182,849.676  |60,886,718 

Second  quarUr 84,954,052  81,780,882  28,446,051  47,499,805 

Third  quarter 48,096,624  87,698,771  40,871,164  57,664,985 


Total  9 months $115,119,802  $110,088,128  $102,166,791  $166,401,508 


It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  the  receipts  were  comparatively  heaviest  during 
the  quarter  ending  the  30th  of  June,  and  that  although  they  have  since  continued 
to  increase,  the  comparative  increase  for  the  last  quarter  is  less  than  for  either 
of  the  two  preceding  months.  Of  the  increased  receipts  for  the  last  month, 
three-fourths  have  been  in  dry  goods,  the  total  for  September  being  $3,622,786 
greater  thaafor  September,  1852,  $5,176,050  greater  than  for  September,  1851, 
and  $4,990,411  greater  than  for  September,  1850.  The  increase  for  the  month, 
as  compared  with  last  year,  is  greatest  in  silks  and  woolens,  as  will  appear  from 
the  following  comparison : — 

* XlfFORTS  OF  FOREIGN  DRT  GOODS  AT  NEW  TORE  FOR  SEFTEMBER. 


ENTERED  FOR  CONSUMPTION. 


1850. 

1851. 

185S. 

1851. 

Manufactures  of  wool. ...... 

. . . $1,880,248 

$1,293,206 

$2,086,897 

$8,200,641 

Manufactures  of  cotton 

...  646,628 

600,073 

960,820 

1,199,298 

Manufactures  of  silk 

. . . 1,874,495 

1,663,943 

2,070,828 

8,864,625 

Manufactures  of  flax 

488,040 

477,742 

742,696 

167,926 

Miscellaneous  dry  gooda 

842,998 

881,601 

446,681 

686,686 

Total 

. . . $4,621,304 

$4,266,664 

$6,296,817 

$9,618,024 

WITHDRAWN  FROM  WAREHOUSE. 


1850. 

1851. 

185!. 

185$. 

Manufactures  of  wool 

$361,100 

$494,484 

$166,667 

$287,924 

Manufactures  of  cotton 

117,801 

107,164 

69,448 

94,480 

Manufactures  of  silk 

126,816 

246,100 

97,148 

68,968 

Manufactures  of  flax 

66,716 

44,778 

66,966 

48,844 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 

23,816 

81,069 

86,601 

28,491 

Total 

$694,748 

$922,676 

$426,819 

$603,707 

Add  entered  for  consumption 

4,627,804 

4,266,664 

6,296,317 

9,618,024 

Total  thrown  on  the  market.  • • . 

$6,322,062 

$5,179,139 

$6,722,186 

$10,121,781 

ENTERED 

FOR  WAREHOUSING. 

1850. 

1851. 

1852. 

mi 

Manufactures  of  wool 

$282,783 

$277,968 

$96,804 

$277,410 

Manufactures  of  cotton 

116,729 

169,998 

69,697 

166,675 

Manufactures  of  silk 

2.2,620 

184,289 

88,150 

120,867 

Manufactures  of  flax 

66.833 

137,148 

66,732 

60,068 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 

26,621 

90,092 

61,718 

89,185 

Total 

$664,386 

$849,490 

$868,001 

$664,080 

Add  entered  for  consumption. ...... 

4,627,804 

4,266,664 

6,296,817 

9,618,024 

Total  entered  at  the  port. . . . . . 

$5,291,690 

$6,106,064 

$6,669,818 

$10,282,104 
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For  the  last  nine  months  the  increase  has  been  very  evenly  divided  between 
dry  goods  and  general  merchandise,  and  in  the  former  has  been  greatest  in 
woolens : — 

IlfPOaTS  OF  FOREIGN  DRT  GOODS  AT  NEW  TORE  FOR  NINE  MONTHS,  FROM  JANUARY  IST. 
ENTERED  FOR  CONSUMPTION. 


18§0.  ]8§I.  18ii.  18§S. 

Manufactures  of  wool $18,627,088  $11,965,968  $12,079,080  $21,719,622 

Manufactures  of  cotton 9,020,422  8,448,867  7,906,679  12,217,060 

Manufactures  of  silk 17,110,790  19,828,666  17,020,266  27,626,127 

Manufactures  of  flax 6,270,661  6,061,926  4,781,272  6,399,184 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 2,112,874  8,087,479  8,476,820  4,468,053 


Total $48,041,820  $48,492,285  $45,268,107  $72,818,996 

WITHDRAWN  FROM  WAREHOUSE. 

1850.  1851.  185!.  lS5i. 

Manufactures  of  wool $1,688,667  $1,688,155  $1,467,808  $1,798,181 

Manufactures  of  cotton 1,072,811  1,237,340  1,291,003  882,089 

Manufactures  of  silk 962,064  1,226,716  1,638,467  1,163,611 

Manufactures  of  flax 870,711  607,477  714,607  208,167 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 120,851  811,647  296,662  281,733 


Total $4,066,004  $4,970,884  $6,407,932  $4,833,721 


Add  entered  for  consumption. . . . 48,041,820  48,492,286  45,263,107  72,318,996 

Total  thrown  on  the  market.  $52,106,824  $63,462,619  $60,671,089  $76,662,717 

ENTERED  FOR  WAREHOUSING. 


1850.  1851.  1852.  185S. 

Manufactures  of  wool $1,903,973  $1,989,209  $1,098,877  $2,202,029 

Manufactures  of  cotton 1,664,498  1,342.206  746,479  1,160,194 

Manufactures  of  silk 1,208,606  1,794,381  1,812,847  1,886,678 

Manufactures  of  flax. 600,197  620,107  800,884  298,679 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 868,676  868,676  812,799  814,683 


Total $5,467,678  $6,064,677  $4,270,386  $6,811,118 


Add  entered  for  consumption 48,041,820  48,492,285  46,263,107  72,318,996 


Total  entered  at  the  port .. . $68,609,498  $54,546,862  $49,538,493  $77,630,109 
This  makes  the  total  for  the  last  three  quarters  of  the  year,  $28,096,616 
greater  than  for  the  same  period  of  last  year,  $23,083,247  greater  than  for  the 
same  period  of  1851,  and  $24,120,611  greater  than  for  the  same  period  of  1850. 

The  exports  arc  now  increasing  more  rapidly  than  the  imports.  The  increase 
at  New  York  for  September  (exclusive  of  specie)  is  $2,433,715,  or  66  per  cent, 
over  the  same  month  of  last  year;  $3,124,912,  or  more  than  60  per  cent,  over 
the  corresponding  period  of  1851 ; and  $600,257  over  even  the  largo  total  for 
the  same  period  of  1860. 


EXPORTS  FROM  NEW  YORK  TO  FOREIGN  PORTS  FOR  THE  MONTH  OF  SEPTEMBER. 


Domestic  produce 

Foreign  merchandise  (free) 

Foreign  merchandise  (dutiable) ... . 
Specie 

Total  exports 

Total,  exclusive  of  specie 


1850. 

$4,844,674 

16,551 

707,834 

1,088,918 


$6,602,877 

6,668,969 


1851. 

$2,598,986 

134,271 

816,047 

3,490,142 


$6,684,446 

8,044,804 


1852. 

$8,289,429 

128,184 

317,888 

2,122,496 


$6,867,996 

8,736,601 


1851. 

$5,579,088 

63.470 

626,668 

1,244,191 


$7,418,407 

6,169,216 
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The  exports  for  the  first  nine  months  of  the  year,  ezclumve  of  specie,  are 
910,218,862  greater  than  for  the  same  period  of  last  year,  $10,026,191  greater 
than  for  the  same  period  of  1851,  and  $8,440,124  greater  than  for  the  same 
time  in  1850. 

szpoETs  raoM  nxw  tork  to  roauoir  ports  for  Muns  months,  xhoino  sRpmaxa  SO. 

18fi0.  18S1.  18§i  mi. 

Domestic  produce $82,278,100  $81,498,446  $80,741,612  $40,424,718 

Foreign  merchandise  (free) 479,850  530,901  716,626  1,153,996 

Foreign  merchandise  (dutiable). . 8,778,199  2,916,785  8,284,178  8,392.559 

Specie  6,447,466  81,261,271  20,658,886  15,007,768 


Total  exports. $42,978,615  $66,207,868  $56,396,247  $69,979,081 

Total,  exclusive  of  specie 86,531,149  84,946,082  84,752,411  44,971,278 

This  increase  has  not  been  uniform  throughout  the  year,  but  has  been  greatest 
during  the  last  quarter,  during  which  the  shipments  have  been  nearly  doubled, 
while  for  the  whole  year,  the  aggregate  increase  is  only  33^  per  cent.  The 
shipments  of  specie  have  declined  $5,646,078  as  compared  with  last  year,  and 
916,253,513  as  compared  with  1851.  The  following  will  show  the  quarterly 
shipments  of  produce : — 

QUARTBRLT  STATEMENT  OP  EXPORTS  OF  DOMESTIC  PRODUCE  FROM  NEW  TORK  TO 


FOREIGN  PORTS. 

im.  J8M.  mi  i8§s. 

First  quarter $8,188,588  $9,714,728  $10,086,484  $11,020,686 

Second  quarter 10,728,336  12,742,111  12,060,887  14,401.654 

Third  quarter 18,356,227  9,041,607  8,696,791  16,002,428 


Total  9 months $32,278,100  $81,498,446  $80,741,612  $40,424,718 

We  also  annex  a comparative  statement  of  the  shipment  of  certain  leading 
articles  of  domestic  produce  from  New  York  to  foreign  ports,  from  January  1st 
to  October  15th: — 


EXPORTS  FROM  NSW  YORK  TO  FOREIGN  PORTS  OF  CERTAIN  LEADING  ARTICLES  OF 
DOMESTIC  PRODUCE.  FROM  JANUARY  IST  TO  OCTOBER  15tH. 


18§2.  18§S. 

Ashes — pots. . . .bbls.  14,950  8,618 

. pearls. 731  616 

Beeswax lbs.  284,742  168,977 

Bre€uUtuff» — 

Wheat  flour  . .bbls.  1,091,194  1,809,076 

Rye  flour 8,086  2,419 

Corn  meal 32,237  85,318 

Wheat bush.  2,068.084  8,920,270 


Rye 

236,460 

8,655 

Oats 

9,068 

66,*  18 

Barley 

6,367 

100 

Com 

785,824 

618,839 

Candles,  mold . 

.boxes 

47,722 

40,071 

sperm 

8,141 

8,955 

Coal 

. .tons 

80,789 

26,228 

Cotton 

.bales 

298,870 

833.383 

Hay 

6,650 

8,851 

Hops 

499 

292 

mi  18S}. 

Naval  stores. ..  .bbls.  864,646  866,808 


Oils,  whale galls.  87,888  289,148 

sperm 649,572  897,876 

lard 28,679  46,814 

linseed  10,888  18,669 

Provisione — 

Pork bbls.  29,965  67,466 

Beef 87,541  40,642 

Out  meats lbs.  1,857,262  7,662,779 

Butter 541,817  1,299,606 

Cheese 781,108  6,062,129 

Lard  8,879,669  6,626,662 

Rice tree.  28,276  19,671 

Tallow lbs.  865,115  2,871,168 

Tobacco,  crude. . .pkgs.  20,84 1 20,4 67 

Do.,  manufACtured.lbs.  8,498,789  4,947,605 
Whalebone 626.773  2,631,657 


If  the  expectations  of  those  who  profess  to  be  best  acquainted  with  the  Eu- 
ropean harvests  are  fulfilled,  the  increased  exports  of  wheat  and  flour,  as  shown 
in  the  above  table,  will  be  swelled  to  an  amount  beyond  any  former  precedent, 
since  the  famine  years  of  1846-7.  How  far  this  will  be  realized  it  is  of  course 
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impossible  to  predict;  but  prices  of  breadstuffs  have  greatly  advanced  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  in  Europe,  and  but  for  the  strin- 
gent money  market  which  has  compelled  holders  and:  speculators  to  realize,  they 
would  have  remained  stUl  higher.  In  this  respect  the  pressure  for  capital  has 
produced  a happy  effect.  Speculations  in  articles  of  food  are  always  odious, 
when  they  lead  to  a garnering  of  stores  to  enhance  the  price.  Operators  who 
try  such  experiments,  cause  much  distress  among  the  poor  by  the  artihcial  scar- 
city which  they  create,  while  they  not  unfrequently  lose  their  anticipated  profit,, 
by  holding  until  the  highest  wave  has  passed  by.  It  is  better  for  this  country 
that  the  produce  which  is  to  be  shipped,  should  be  sold  abroad  as  near  as  pos- 
sible to  the  price  which  the  producer  is  paid  for  it.  If  a large  additional  profit 
is  made  on  it  by  the  shipper  and  speculator,  beyond  the  cost  of  transportation 
and  a fair  commission  for  doing  the  business,  the  consumption  is  greatly  lessened, 
while  no  legitimate  interest  is  benefited.  In  this  connection  it  will  be  very  interest- 
ing to  note  the  progress  of  this  trade  in  England ; and  for  this  purpose  we  have 
carefully  compiled  a comparative  table  of  the  imports  and  exports  at  Liverpool, 
down  to  the  very  latest  dates  to  which  the  returns  are  completed. 


OOICPARATIVE  IMPORTS  OF  THE  FOLLOWlIfO  ARTICLES,  AT  LIVERPOOL,  FOR  THE  TEAR 
EKDINQ  3 1st  AVGUST. 


18^1. 

18$2. 

1891. 

18S0. 

Wheat,  Coastwise 

82,147 

20,080 

28,674 

76,960 

Colonial 

47,661 

21,780 

10,788 

4,762 

Foreign 

880,770 

476,799 

669,189 

646,688 

Flour,  British 

. • . .sacks. 

86,550 

S1,B84 

48.737 

195,637 

Foreign 

20^7,886 

141,697 

824,916 

204,688 

Forei^  ........... 

1,080,668 

-980,468 

1,192,199 

402,621 

Colonial 

85.526 

95,055 

116,651 

59,480 

Oats,  British 

171,948 

186,228 

146,076 

174,761 

Foreign 

6,445 

22,481 

6,680 

29,821 

Barley,  British 

22,108 

86,528 

81,910 

21,606 

Foreign  

18,024 

28,896 

20,086 

48.616 

Beans,  British 

9,916 

18,189 

7,900 

11,807 

Foreign 

106,681 

118,886 

114,664 

98,689 

Peas,  British 

18,968 

7,763 

11,684 

10,608 

Foreign 

9,100 

4,911 

10,406 

21,141 

Oat  Meal,  British 

. . . .loads. 

848,838 

277,812 

210,059 

236,498 

Indian  Com,  Foreign 

826,099 

211,626 

286,043 

642,785 

Indian  Cora  Meal,  Foreign. 

bbls. 

228 

712 

4,698 

4,804 

1849. 

1848. 

1847. 

1846. 

Wheat,  Coastwise^ 

64,811 

187,488 

180,761 

194,601 

Colonial 

20.482 

2,826 

65,006 

49,088 

Foreign.  

667,827 

218,681 

519,159 

287,454 

Flour,  British 

. . . . .sacks. 

88,834 

166,964 

79,948 

264,988 

Foreign 

Foreign  

bbls. 

896,856 

227,285 

1,979,491 

877.659 

Colonial 

215,142 

105,127 

410,806 

246,276 

Oats,  British 

176,269 

190,498 

100,552 

194,059 

Foreign 

9,872 

14,426 

66.397 

4,430 

Barley,  British 

87,191 

83,784 

80,696 

83,658 

Foreign 

28,024 

27,786 

67,992 

8,620 

Beans,  British 

6,628 

11,077 

18,556 

10,418 

Foreign 

127,766 

126,604 

116418 

70,038 

Peas,  British 

14,721 

4.687 

20,361 

14,461 

Foreign 

28,437 

8,060 

24,400 

6,031 

Oat  Meal,  British 

160,287 

166,168 

67,266 

13S.095 

Indian  Corn,  Foreign 

1,002,489 

604,198 

1,171,608 

192,026 

Indian  Corn  Meal,  Foreign. , 

62,729 

106,037 

480,584 
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COMPARATIVE  EXPORTS  OF  THE  FOLLOWIEO  ARTICLES,  FROM  LIVERPOOL,  FOR  THE  TEAR 


EMDINO  SlST  ADQUST. 

i8§s.  \m.  mi  i8§o. 

Wheat,  Coa<»twi8e qrs.  180,468  127,607  184,919  62,635 

FiTeigii 6,311  1,667  1,447  920 

Floor,  Cuaetwise sacks.  72,098  42,468  56,828  86,187 

Coastwise. bbU.  228,440  846,932  214,790  104,611 

Foreign 26,684  29,240  12,092  9,080 

Oats,  CooBtwise qrs.  2,896  760  1,061  8,460 

Foreign.... 12,680  66 

Barlej,  Coiistwiee 627  8,987  6,981  6,989 

Foreign 284  130  20 

Beans,  Coastwise 8,174  12,868  9,701  7,688 

Foreign 218  .....  ...•  

Peas,  Coastwise 866  419  1,286  1,876 

Foreign 185  25  266 

Oat  Meal,  British  and  Foreign. loads.  18,747  .....  

Indian  Corn,  Coastwise.. qrs.  98,730  185,674  818,161  418,854 

Foreign  ....  168  

Corn  Meal,  British  (k  Foreign. . .bbls.  9,872  8,484  20,817  14,802 

1849.  1848.  1847.  1846. 

Wheat,  Coar^twise qrs.  69,370  52,046  83,116  80,610 

Foreign 28  4,9C1  

Flour,  Coastwise sacks.  18,912  20,979  48,887  16,608 

Coastwise bbls.  208,310  221,244  641,278  169,712 

Foreign 6,177  2,163  47,611  11,671 

Oats,  Coastwise qrs.  8,167  8,806  9,105  2,620 

Foreign 180  488  8,900  2,886 

Barley,  Coastwise 7,188  8,258  19,800  1,966 

Foreign .....  2 609  22 

Beans,  Coastwise 10,178  6,219  2,948  4,994 

Foreign 42  896  1.462  2 

Peas,  Coastwise 8,678  1,648  18,192  8,420 

Foreign 268  28  120  102 

Oat  Meal,  British  and  Foreign. loads.  

Indian  Corn,  Coastwise qrs.  628,400  491,907  629,667  144,106 

Foreign 


Com  Meal,  British  Foreign  . ..bbls.  42,118  189,667  161,999  

Here  appears  an  increase  in  the  imports  for  the  last  over  the  next  previous 
year  of  432,969  qrs.  of  wheat,  160,676  bbls.  and  70,266  sacks  of  flour,  6,195 
qrs.  peas,  1 14,673  qrs.  Indian  corn,  and  71,626  loads  of  oat  meal ; and  a decrease 
of  31,266  qrs.  oats,  18,797  qrs.  barley,  and  15,929  qrs.  of  beans.  In  the  exports 
the  most  noticeable  feature  is  a decrease  of  121,098  bbls.  of  flour,  86,844  qrs. 
Indian  corn,  and  9,964  qrs.  beans. 

The  sliipping  interest  which  has  been  considerably  depressed,  is  now  the  most 
prosperous  of  any  in  the  community.  Vessels  of  all  descriptions,  whether  old 
or  new,  sell  readily,  and  bring  very  full  prices.  We  have  compiled  carefully  a 
table  bhowiiig  the  highest,  lowest,  and  average  price  of  freight  for  flour  and 
grain  to  Liverpool  for  the  last  seven  years,  at  the  port  of  New  York : — 

, FLOUR  PER  BARREL x f WHEAT  PEE  BUSHEL— S 

Highest  Lowest.  Average.  Highest.  Lowest.  Average. 
a,  d.  «.  d.  a,  d,  a,  d,  a,  d,  a.  d. 


1846 60  19  28  18  07  0 9i 

1847.... 89  16  89  24  05  11 

1848  26  10  18  08  04  06 

1849  28  18  1 7J  07  08  0 5i 

1860 19  09  1 8^  06  08  04 

1851  19  08  lli  06  08  0 4^ 

1852  36  09  1 4i  06  03  0 4f 

1868 40  17  29  18  06  0 10 
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Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  rates  both  for  wheat  and  flour  average  higher 
for  the  last  10  months,  than  at  any  previous  time  since  1847;  and  engagements 
for  the  coming  month  have  been  made  at  prices  considerably  above  even  the 
high  rates  here  given. 


JOURNAL  OF  BANKING,  CURRENCY,  AND  FINANCE. 


LOSS  OF  BANK  BILLS  IN  A SERIES  OF  TEARS. 

The  State  Bank  of  Indiana,  whose  charter  will  soon  expire,  has  issued  a circular 
addressed  to  numerous  banking  institutions,  with  a view  to  obtain  information  as  to 
the  average  loss  of  bank  bills  in  a series  of  years.  The  resolution  adopted  by  the 
State  Bank  of  Indiana  was  as  follows : — 


nesotved : That  the  cashier  of  the  State  Bunk  be  authorized  and  directed  darlnir  the  next  vaca- 
tion of  this  board,  both  by  correspondence  and  personal  conference,  so  far  as  praaicable,  with  the 
former  officers  of  banking  institutions  in  this  country,  which  have  closed  their  business  after  com- 
pleting their  chartered  existence,  to  ascertain  and  report  to  this  board  at  its  next  session,  a just  snd 
safe  per  centum  of  substituted  circulation  to  be  issued  to  the  respective  branches  ot  this  bank,  for 
the  amount  of  the  paper  of  the  bank  believed  to  be  actually  lost  by  circulation  or  otherwise. 

Banking  inatitations  generally  are  in  possession  of  few  facts  that  will  elucidate  this 
matter,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  ascertain  the  per  centage  of  loss  of  bank  notes,  in 
consequence  of  fire  and  other  accidents. 

The  Catskill  Bank,  New  York,  after  a business  of  thirty  years,  ascertained  that 
about  fifteen  thousand  dollars  of  their  circulation  had  not  been  presented  for  redemp- 
tion, nearly  all  of  which  is  probably  gone  beyond  recovery,  and  of  course  a clear  gam 
to  the  institution,  as  well  as  a loss  to  the  holders.  This  loss  of  $15,000  occurred  be- 
tween the  years  1818  and  1848,  or  up  to  the  adoption  of  the  registry  law.  Sufficient 
time  has  therefore  elapsed  to  show  that  this  amount,  at  least,  has  been  destroyed.  The 
ordinary  circulation  of  the  bank  is  $200,000. 

The  Mechanics’  Bank  of  Baltimore  has  been  in  business  forty-seven  years,  with  a 
circulation  ranging  from  $800,000  to  $600,000,  its  present  average  being  about 
$428,000. 

Of  the  bills  issued  between  the  years  1806  and  1889,  the  amount  now  outstanding 
after  a lapse  of  at  least  ten  years,  is  $26,190,  viz : — ’ 


Between  1806-7 

In 

1881 

M 

1808-17 

16,876 

“ 

1838 

U 

1817-21 

u 

1834 

In 

1822 

<( 

1886 

M 

1828 

160 

1886 

805 

« 

1824 

U 

1887 

«C 

1827 

, . . . . . 2,200 

U 

1888 

190 

U 

1828 

650 

U 

1889 

M 

1829 

185 

Total 

being  an  annual  average  loss  of  nearly  $800. 

This  is,  however,  beyond  the  ordinary  loss  of  bank  notes.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
loss  above  stated  was  mainly  during  the  period  of  1808-17.  It  is  a curious  fact  that 
$16,000  of  the  bills  of  this  bank  was  sent  to  the  Canadian  frontier  during  the  war  of 
1812-18  to  pay  the  U.  S.  troops,  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  lost  m the  River 
St.  Lawrence.  These  were  $5  bills. 

The  sum  of  $20,000,  issued  by  the  Union  Bank  of  Maryland,  was  sent  at  the  same 
time  for  the  same  purpose,  all  of  which  shared  a similar  fate. 

Of  the  above  sum  of  $26,190,  the  denominations  were  as  follows: — 


Fillies $200 

Twenties  1,020 

Tens 1,880 


Fives $20,195 

Small  notes 1,695 

Post  notes 1,250 


The  $1,250  post  notes  of  the  Mechanics*  Bank,  dated  in  1827,  were  issued  toa  gen- 
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tlemaD  traveling  to  the  West  to  buy  land.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  lost  in  a 
steamboat  on  the  Mississippi  River.  Neither  he  nor  the  bills  have  been  heard  of  since. 


FINANCES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOR  1852-3. 

STATE  OF  THE  TEEA8URT  FOR  THE  FISCAL  TEAR  ENDINO  80tH  JUNE  1868. 
BEOEIPTB. 


Customs 158,931,866  62 

Lands 1,667,084  99 

IncidenUl 788,628  89 

Loan,  under  act  of  28th  January,  1847  16,850  00 


161,858,924  40 

Trust  Fund^  Smithsonian  Institution  • . • 15,891  06 

“ Peruvian  Idemnity 48,200  00 

**  Brazilian  Idemnity 280.422  96 

**  Chickasaw  fund 107,996  90 

“ Navy  pension  fund. 2,469  27 


EXPENDITDRZS. 

Civil,  miscellaneous  and  foreign  intercourse 

Interior,  (pen<^ions  and  Indian  department).. 

War 

Navy 

Interest  on  funded  debt,  (old) 

Interest  and  reimbursment  of  domestic  debt 


Redemption  of  3 per  cent  stock 

u 

**  stock  of  the  loan  of  1842 

M 

it  M 

M 

1848 

U 

4(  M 

«( 

1846 

U 

U U 

44 

1847 

u 

U M 

44 

1847-8 

u 

<«  U 

44 

1848 

Premium 

on  redemption  stock 

loans  of  1842,  '46,  ’47  and  ’48. 

« 

a M 

U 

“ 1842  

M 

tt  « 

44 

“ 1848  

M 

M u 

44 

« 1846  

U 

« u 

.4 

« 1847  

M 

«<  M 

44 

“ 1848  

Premium  and  interest  on  redemption  of  stock  loan  of  1843. . . . 

M 

44 

- 1847 

M 

44 

« 1848 

Commission  on  stock  loan  of  1842 


“ “ “ 1848  

“ « " 1846  

“ “ “ 1847  

“ “ « 1848  

Redemption  of  treasury  notes  purloined 

Interest  on  treasury  notes  

Interest  on  public  debt  created  since  1841 

Reimbursment  of  treasury  notes,  prior  to  2 2d  July,  1846 
“ “ “ per  acts  of  1846-7  


161,808,404  68 

817,174,965  09 
6,629,586  69 
9,947,290  87 
10,891,689  69 
270  89 
497  26 
1,289  95 
167,495  60 
4,296,862  60 
68,200  00 
1,668,650  00 
500,000  00 
193,800  00 
16,748  99 
24,827  69 
6,805  68 
4,317  72 
294,858  99 
43,683  24 
17,832  67 
8.886  61 
2,203  64 
886  60 
262  60 
178  25 
1,816  74 
266  62 
200  00 
802  11 
8,666,684  85 
7,460  00 
9,250  00 


Trust  Funds,  Smithsonian  Institution 

**  Awards 

“ Chickasaw  fund  ...... 

" Cherokee  schools 

“ Navy  pension  fund.  . . 

**  Navy  hospital  fund  . . . 


$64,048,168  21 
17,923  38 
864,371  82 
120,589  85 
8,088  68 
80.507  24 
27,141  27 


$54,696,635  45 
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TAXATIOK  IN  NEW  ENGLAND  CITIES  IN  1858. 

We  give  below  a summarj  staiemeDt  of  the  aeeesaed  value  of  property  io  several 
cities  of  the  New  England  States : — 


LOWELI.. 

The  valuation  of  the  real  and  personal  jproperty  in  Lowell  for  the  present  year  is 
as  follows : — 


Residents*  real  and  personal  estate. $7,884,462 

Corporations'  do.  11,146,250 

Nonresidents'  do.  1,877,260 


Total 

Whole  number  of  rateable  polls,  7,632. 

The  rate  of  taxation  is  78  cents  per  $100. 
The  appropriations  for  the  year  1858  are — 

City 

County  Tax 

State  Tax 


PORTLAND,  MAINE. 


$20,857,962 


$188,500  00 
16,866  98 
8,604  00 


$168,970  98 


There  are  in  the  city  of  Portland  270  persons  and  companies  who  pay  over  $100 
each,  and  11  who  pay  over  $1,000.  The  largest  individual  payer  is  .^hn  B.  Brown, 
who  is  assessed  $2,788  29.  The  rate  of  taxation  is  70  cents  to  $100,  amounting  to 
$129,837  01.  The  whole  valuation  of  property  in  the  city  is — 

Real  estate,  $9,788,280;  Personal  estate,  $7,972,882 — Total,  $17,756,112. 

The  number  of  rateable  polls  is  8,058.  The  increase  of  valuattpn  since  last  year  is 
$1,287,909. 

PORTSMOUTH,  N.  H. 


There  are  only  66  individuals  and  companies  in  Portsmouth  who  are  assessed  each 
upwards  of  $100.  The  highest  is  William  Jones,  $781  20,  and  William  Jones  d Son 
pay  $824  82.  The  number  of  rateable  polls  is  1,474.  The  whole  valuation  of  tax- 
able property  is  $5,084,704.  The  rate  of  taxation  is  79|  cents  on  $100,  and  the  taxes 
amount  to  $43,241  61. 

PROPERTY  IN  NEWBURTPORT. 


The  value  of  property  in  the  city  of  Newburyport  is  $5,655,000,  namely,  real  es- 
tate, $2,780,000;  peisOnal  propert},  $2,876,000.  ^e  rate  of  taxation  is  75  cents  on 
$100;  the  amount  to  be  raised,  $46,014  76 — viz.,  State  tax,  $2,787;  county  tax, 
$5,227  76  ; city  tax,  $38,000. 


SYSTEM  OF  TAXATION  IN  WURTEMRER6. 

The  subjoined  statement  of  the  plan  of  taxation  in  Wurtcmberg,  one  of  the  Ger- 
man States,  is  derived  from  a reliable  correspondent  of  the  Evening  Post: — 

Our  time  claims  this  idea  as  a new  one,  and  I am  not  in  a condition  to  dispute  it 
The  main  principle  is  to  tax  property  higher  when  it  is  found  in  large  quantities  with 
any  individual,  than  when  in  smaller.  The  avowed  object  **  operate  through  tax- 
ation against  overgrown  fortunes.  This  idea  was  made  the  basis  of  an  income  tax  in 
Wurtemberg,  in  the  following  manner:  Every  individual  or  corporation  is  required  to 
state  its  income,  ari^e  it  as  it  may — rents,  interest,  annuities,  salaries,  and  feudal  ten- 
ures, not  even  excepting  revenues  arising  from  religious  endowments,  are  subject  to 
the  tax.  If  the  income  amounts  to  500  guilders  per  annum,  one-tenth  of  it — say  50 
guilders — is  placed  up>on  the  grand  valuation,  and  the  same  taxes  levied  upon  it  as 
upon  the  valuation  of  real  estate.  For  sums  over  500  and  up  to  1,000,  two-tenths  are 
to  be  placed  upon  the  valuation;  for  sums  over  1,000  up  to  1,800,  four- tenths;  and 
for  all  sums  of  and  over  2,500^  the  whole  amount  is  placed  upon  the  valuation.  Hie 
tax  levied  upon  these  sums  now  is  50  per  cent,  so  that 
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An  income  of  600  guilders  pays  1 dollar — ^percent 

“ 1,000  “ - 4 « 1 « 

“ 1,800  “ “ IH  “ li  “ 

“ 2,600  « “ « 5 “ 

I can  hardly  calculate  what  per  centage  it  would  produce  on  the  capital,  since  the 
incomes  vary  materially  in  per  centage. 

Honey  produces  here  seldom  over  five  per  cent,  and  with  the  higher  sums  in  any 
one  hand,  the  tax  amounts  to  a good  deal.  It  must  be  clear  that  such  an  income  tax 
operates  also  as  a check  upon  high  interests.  If  a similar  tax  law  existed  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  it  would  require  from  manj  a money  lender  double  the  sum  upon  the  tax 
list  that  he  pays  at  present  That  this  law  taxes  some  things  twice,  must  be  clear. 


HxIiANCES  OF  AUSTRIA. 


RBYXIfUK  AND  EXPENDITURES  OP  AUSTRIA  PROM 


Revenue. 

1846 florins.*  166,466,328 

1846  164,286,768 

1847  161,788,161 

1848  122,127,864 

1849  163,769,688 

1860  196,263,220 

1861  219,406,140 

1863  226,866,108 


1846  TO  1868. 


Expenditures.  Surplus.  Defloit 

162,964,867  7,611,466  

168,106,266  1,136,498 

168,798,486  7,060,884 

167,288,000  46,110,646 

276,675,842  121,906,804 

261,118,082  64,864,862 

281,728,770  62,228,680 

279,812,489  68,447,381 


ITEMS  OP  EXPENDITURE  IN  1862. 


Civil  list 

Cabinet  Chancellery 

Reichnath 

Ministerial  Council 

Foreign  Afliirs. 

Interior 

Police  and  Gendarmerie 

War. 

Finance 

Justice 

Religion  and  Public  Instruction 

Commerce  and  Public  works 

Agricultural  and  Public  Mining  .... 


6,960,419 
• 41,062 

167,628 
'69,822 

16,937  leu  than  in  1851 

1,724,681 

472,077  less  than  in  1861 

17,286,628 

849,806  “ “ 

u 

9,276,166 

1,27  6,678  more  “ 

a 

110,848,821 

3,644,027  “ « 

i( 

26,162,683 

4,270,872  “ “ 

M 

18,477,260 

960,608  « “ 

tt 

4,886.800 

664,929  “ « 

« 

16,109,099 

2,217,196  “ “ 

M 

288,847 

82,828  less 

U 

Ordinary  receipts  in  1852  florins. 

Being  an  increase  on  1861  of 

Extraordinary  receipts  in  1862  

Being  a decrease  on  1861  of 

Ordinary  expenditures 

Extraordinary  expenditures.. 


224,806,260 

22,792,682 

1,668,840 

16,932,614 

274,687,121 

6,226,818 


PROPOSED  DECIMAL  CURRENCY  IN  ENGLAND. 


The  report  of  the  parliamentary  select  committee  on  decimal  coinage  has  just  been 
printed.  The  plan  recommended  by  the  committee  is  that  the  pound  should  be  the 
unit,  and  the  relation  of  th6  several  coins  as  follows : — 


Sovereign. . . , 
Half  sovereign 

Crown 

Florin 

Shilling 

Sixpence. . . 


mills. 


1,000 

600 

260 

100 

60 

26 


New  silver  coin . 


New  copper  coin, 


20 

10 

6 

2 

1 


* Florin  2b.  id.,  or  SOcts. 
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VALUE  OF  REAL  ESTATE  IN  KING’S  COUNTY,  NEW  YORK. 

The  committee  on  equalization  of  taxes,  to  whom  was  referred  the  assessment  rolls 
of  the  several  towns  and  wards  of  King’s  County,  submitted  their  report  to  the  Board 
of  Supervisors,  from  which  it  appears  that  during  the  year  1863  there  has  been  an  in- 
crease in  the  value  of  real  estate  of  |l  1,178,961  over  the  year  preceding,  as  is  shown 
by  the  following  statement : — 


m. 

18». 

Increase. 

Brooklyn,  Ist  Ward. 

$4,242,100 

$869,728 

Brooklyn,  2d  Ward 

Brooklyn,  8d  Ward. 

2,672,860 

168,850 

6,068,200 

650.000 

Brooklyn,  4th  Ward 

4,106,860 

262,175 

Brooklyn,  6th  Ward 

2,889,826 

119,625 

Brooklyn,  6th  Ward 

8,881,924 

4,887,281 

2,208.616 

Brooklyn,  7th  Ward. 

1,200,036 

Brooklyn,  8th  Ward 

2,268,766 

182,110 

Brooklyn,  9th  Ward 

Brooklyn,  10th  Ward 

2,965,784 

787,978 

6,880,800 

1,236,282 

Brooklyn,  11th  Ward, ........... 

6,769,806 

1,447,846 

Williamsburg,  Ist  Ward 

6,589,112 

864,528 

Williamsburg,  2d  Ward 

2,188,866 

670,290 

Williamsburg,  3d  Ward 

1,711,988 

814,476 

Bush  wick 

2,139,110 

766,176 

Flatbush 

Flatlands  

441,762 

664,776 

442,686 

495,781 

180,442 

New  Lot-t 

23,061 

Gravesend 

416,460 

27,266 

New  Utrecht 

176,781,878 

1,087,650  126,645 

$64,677,012  $11,178,961 

As  will  be  perceived,  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  valuation  of  real  estate  in 
every  ward  and  town  in  the  county,  with  the  exception  of  Flatlands,  which  shows  a 
decrease  of  $794. 


CURRENCY  OF  BUENOS  AYRES. 

The  **  Casa  de  Moneda,”  literally,  house  of  money,  is  a remarkable  institution.  It  is 
without  fixed  limits  to  its  issues,  and  placed  entirely  beyond  the  p^ibility  of  failure 
to  meet  all  its  **  promises  to  pa^.”  On  the  face  of  its  bills  it  promises  to  meet  all  the 
liabilities  with  **  moneda  corriente,'’  i.  with  paper  money  of  its  own  making.  If  a 
" run  ” should  be  made  upon  the  bank,  it  could  manage  the  difficulty  with  the  greatest 
ease;  two  clerks  would  be  quite  sufficient,  one  to  receive  the  bills,  and  the  other  to 
pay  them  outl  We  doubt  woether  a more  admirable  system  of  security  against  fail- 
ure could  have  been  devised  by  the  great  Nicholas  Biddle  himself. 

Originally  it  belonged  to  a charter^  company,  under  the  title  of  **  Bank  of  Discount,” 
was  possessed  of  capital,  and  promised  to  pay  in  **  metalica.”  It  is  now  a provincial 
institution,  with  no  capital  but  the  credit  of  the  provincial  government,  and  it  promises 
accordingly. 

The  lowest  point  of  depreciation  which  this  currency  ever  reached  was  in  August 
1840,  during  the  blockade,  when  one  silver  dollar  was  worth  thirty-five  paper  dollars. 
In  its  best  days  it  was  at  a premium,  worth  more  than  silver  or  gold. 


THE  BANK  OF  ENGLAND. 

A correspondent  of  tlie  Neio  Ywk  Observer,  who  visited  the  Bank  of  England,  thus 
describes  some  of  its  operations : — 

I have  been  making  a most  interesting  and  instructive  visit  to  the  Bank  of  England. 
For  admission  into  the  interior  of  this  remarkable  building,  to  observe  the  pperations 
of  an  institution  that  exerts  more  moral  and  political  power  than  any  sovereign  in 
Europe,  you  must  g^t  an  order  from  the  Governor  of  the  Bank,  and  this  was  given  to 
me  through  the  Barings,  whose  kindness,  especially  that  of  Mr.  Sturgis,  I have  Constant- 
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Ij  experienced.  The  Bank  building  occupies  an  irregular  area  of  eight  acres  of  ground 
— an  edifice  of  no  architectural  beauty,  with  not  one  window  towards  the  street,  being 
lighted  altogether  from  the  roof  or  the  inclosed  areas.  The  ordinary  business  apart- 
ments differ  from  those  in  our  banks  only  in  their  extent — a thousand  clerks  being  con- 
stantly on  duly,  and  driven  with  business  at  that.  But  to  form  any  adequate  idea  of 
what  the  Bank  is,  we  must  penetrate  its  recesses,  its  vaults  and  offices,  in  which  we 
shall  see  such  operations  as  are  not  known  in  Wall-street.  I was  led  on  presenting  mj 
card  of  admission,  into  a private  room,  where,  after  the  delay  of  a few  moments,  a 
messenger  came,  and  conducted  me  through  the  mighty  and  mysterious  building. 
Down  we  went  into  a room  where  the  notes  of  the  Bank  received  yesterday  were 
now  examined,  compared  with  the  entries  in  the  books,  and  stored  away.  The  Bank 
of  England  never  issues  the  same  note  a second  time.  It  receives  in  the  ordina^ 
course  of  business  about  £800,000,  or  $4,000,000,  daily  in  notes.  These  are  put  up  in 
parcels  according  to  their  denomination,  boxed  up  with  the  date  of  their  reception,  and 
are  kept  ten  years ; at  the  expiration  of  which  period  they  are  taken  out  and  ground 
up  in  the  mill,  which  I saw  running,  and  made  again  into  paper.  If  in  the  course  of 
those  ten  years  any  dispute  in  business  or  lawsuit  should  arise,  concerning  the  pay- 
ment of  any  note,  the  Bank  can  produce  the  identical  bill.  To  meet  the  demand  for 
notes  BO  constantly  used  up,  the  bank  has  its  own  printers,  its  own  engravers,  all  at 
work  under  the  same  roof,  and  it  even  makes  the  machinery  by  which  the  most  of  its 
own  work  is  done.  A compli^ted  but  beautiful  operation  is  a register,  extending 
from  the  printing  office  to  the* banking  offices,  which  marks  every  sheet  of  paper  that 
is  struck  off  from  the  press,  so  that  the  printers  cannot  manufacture  a single  sheet  of 
blank  notes  that  is  not  recorded  in  the  Bank.  On  the  same  principle  of  exactness,  a 
shaft  is  made  to  pass  from  one  apartment  to  another,  connecting  a clock  in  sixteen 
business  wings  of  the  establishment,  and  regulating  them  with  such  precision,  that  the 
whole  of  them  are  always  pointing  to  the  same  second  of  time. 

In  another  room  was  a machine  exceedingly  simple  for  detecting  light  gold  coins. 
A row  of  them  dropped  one  by  one  upon  a spring  scale  ; if  the  piece  of  gold  was  of 
the  standard  weight  the  scale  rose  to  a certain  hight,  and  the  coin  slid  off  upon  one 
side  into  a box ; if  lees  than  the  standard  it  rose  a little  higher,  and  the  coin  slid  off 
upon  the  other  side.  I asked  the  weigher  what  was  tlie  average  number  of  light  coins 
that  came  into  bis  hands,  and,  strangely  enough,  be  said  it  was  a question  he  was  not 
allowed  to  answer. 

The  next  room  I entered  was  that  in  which  notes  are  deposited  which  are  ready  for 
issue.  “We  have  thirty-two  millions  of  pounds  sterling  in  this  room,”  the  officer  re- 
marked to  me,  “will  you  take  a little  of  it  ?”  I told  him  it  would  be  vastly  agreeable, 
and  he  handed  me  a million  sterling,  (five  millions  of  dollars,)  which  I received  with 
many  thanks  for  his  liberality ; but  he  insisted  on  my  depositing  it  W'th  him  again,  as 
it  would  be  hardly  safe  to  carry  so  much  money  into  tne  street.  I very  much  fear 
that  I shall  never  see  that  money  again.  In  the  v^ult  beneath  the  floor  was  a direc- 
tor and  cashier  counting  the  bags  of  gold  which  men  were  pitching  down  to  them, 
each  bag  containing  a thousand  pounds  sterling  just  from  the  mint.  This  world  of 
money  seemed  to  realize  the  fables  of  Eastern  wealth,  and  gave  me  new  and  strong 
impressions  of  the  magnitude  of  the  business  done  here,  and  the  extent  of  the  relations 
of  this  one  institution  to  the  Commerce  of  the  world. 


CITY  DEBTS  FOR  RAILROADS. 


Mr.  Ellet,  civil  engineer,  furnishes  an  account  of  the  debts  of  several  cities  for  rail- 
roads, the  aggregate  of  which  is  as  follows : — 


Philadelphia 

$8,160,000 

Pittsburg 

8,450,000 

Wheeling 

1,100,000 

Baltimore 

7,830,000 

St  Louis 

2,400,000 

Cincinnati 

1,050,000 

Louisville 

New  Orleans 8,600,000 

Covington 200,000 

Chillicothe 60,000 

Marietta Io0,000 

Aggregate $29,880,000 


It  may  be  interesting  to  know  the  proportion  of  indebtedness  between  the  individ- 
uals in  these  corporations  and  between  ttiose  in  some  of  the  states.  In  Philadelphia, 
there  is  to  each  inhabitant  a railroad  debt  of  $20;  in  Pittsburgh  $84 ; in  Wheeling 
$66 ; in  Baltimore  $43  ; in  St.  Louis  $80 ; in  Cincinnati  $7 ; in  Louisville  $26 ; in  New 
Orleans  $23 ; in  Covington  $17  ; in  Chillicothe  $7 ; in  Marietta  $20. 
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GENERAL  CUSTOMS  REGUUTIONS. 

INgTRUOnONS  NO.  8. — TO  OOLLECTTORS  AND  OTHER  OFFICERS  OF  THE  CUSTOMS. 

Triabdry  DiPARTMiirr,  August  25th,  1853. 

It  is  deemed  advisable  for  more  cooveoient  use  and  reference  by  officers  of  Ae 
Customs  to  embody  in  a single  circular  several  important  instructions  issued  by  the 
Department  from  time  to  time  in  regard  to  the  Collection  of  the  Revenue  from  Cus- 
toms. 

The  Act  of  March  8d,  1861,  entitled  “ An  Act  to  amend  the  acts  regulating  the  ap- 
praisement of  imported  merchandise,  and  for  other  purposes,”  provides,  in  its  first 
section ; *'  That  in  all  cases  where  there  is  or  shall  be  imposed  any  ad  valorem  rate  of 
duty  on  anv  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  imported  into  the  United  States,  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  Collector  within  whose  district  the  same  shall  be  imported  or  entered, 
to  cause  the  actual  market  value,  or  wholesale  price  thereof,  at  the  period  of  the  ex- 
portation to  the  United  States,  in  the  principal  markets  of  the  country  from  which  the 
same  shall  have  been  imported  into  the  United  States,  to  be  appraised,  estimated,  and 
ascertained ; and  to  such  value  or  price  shall  be  added  all  costs  and  charges,  except 
insurance,  and  including  in  every  case  a charge  for  commissions  at  the  usual  rates,  as 
the  true  value  at  the  port  where  the  same  may  be  entered,  upon  which  duties  shall  be 
assessed.” 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  legal  provision,  above  cited,  requires  the  duties  to  be 
assessed  on  the  “actual  market  value  or  wholesale  price  ” of  merchandise  in  the  prin- 
cipal markets  of  the  country  from  which  imported  “ at  the  period  of  the  exportation  to 
the  United  States,”  and  on  all  costs  and  charges  except  insurance. 

When,  however,  goods  are  imported  from  a country  other  than  that  of  their  growth, 
production,  or  manufacture,  and  the  invoice  or  appraised  value  is  less  than  “ the  actual 
market  value  or  wholesale  price  thereof”  in  the  principal  markets  of  the  country  of 
the  growth,  production,  or  manufacture,  at  the  period  of  the  exportation  to  the  United 
States,  Collectors  will  report  such  cases,  with  all  the  facts  and  circumstances,  to  the 
Department,  and  await  its  instructions,  before  the  final  adjustment  of  duties. 

The  **  period  of  exportation  ” where  the  merchandise  is  laden  on  board  a vessel  in 
the  shipping  port  of  the  country  of  origin,  or  in  which  it  was  purchased  or  procured 
for  shipment  to  an  owner,  consignee,  or  agent  residing  in  the  United  States,  must  be 
deemed  and  taken  to  be  the  date  at  wliich  the  vessel  leaves  the  foreign  port  for  her 
destination  in  the  United  States. 

That  period  will  ordinarily  be  established  by  the  production  of  the  clearance  grant- 
ed to  the  vessel  at  the  foreign  port  of  departure. 

Importations  may  also  be  made  from  interior  countries  remote  from  the  sea  board, 
and  having  no  shipping  ports  of  their  own,  through  the  seaports  of  other  countries. 
The  “period  of  exportation”  in  such  cases,  at  which  the  actual  market  value  and 
wholesale  price  of  the  merchandise  in  the  principal  markets  of  the  country  whence 
imported  into  the  United  States,  is  to  be  ascertained  and  estimated  as  the  basis  of 
dutiable  value,  is  the  date  at  which  the  merchandise  in  question  leaves  said  interior 
country,  destined  in  good  faith,  and  the  regular  and  usual  course  of  trade,  for  ship- 
ment to  some  owner,  consignee,  or  agent,  residing  in  the  United  States;  of  which  sat- 
isfactory proof  must  be  exhibited  at  the  time  of  entry. 

That  period  will  be  established  ordinarily  by  the  date  of  authentication  of  the  in- 
yoice  by  the  consular  certificate. 

In  the  absence,  satisfactorily  explained,  of  the  proofs  above  indicated,  showing  the 
date  of  exportation  from  the  foreign  country,  other  evidence  of  that  fact  may  be  ^eo 
by  the  appraisers. 

The  law  requires  that  there  shall  be  added  to  the  “ actual  market  value  or  whole- 
sale price  ” of  imports,  ascertained  as  above,  in  order  to  fix  the  dutiable  vttlue,“  all 
costs  and  charges,  except  insurance,  and  including  in  every  case  a charge  for  com- 
missions at  the  usual  rates.” 

These  charges  are — 

1.  They  must  include  “purchasing,  carriage,  bleaching,  dying,  dressing,  finishing. 
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putting  up,  and  packing,**  together  with  the  value  of  the  sack,  package,  box,  crate, 
Dogshead,  barrel,  bale,  cask,  can,  and  covering  of  all  kinds,  bottles,  vessels,  jars  and 
demijohns. 

2.  Commissions  at  the  usual  rate,  bat  in  no  case  less  than  two-and  a half  per  cent , 
and  where  th^re  is  a distinct  brokerage,  or  where  brokerage  is  a usual  charge  at  the 
place  of  shipment  or  purchase,  that  to  be  added  likewise. 

8.  Export  duties,  cost  of  placing  cargoes  on  board  ship,  including  dray  age,  labor,  bill 
of  lading,  lighterage,  town  dues,  and  shipping  ch  irges,  dock  or  wharf  du«^s;  and  all 
charges  to  place  the  article  on  shipboard,  and  fire  insurance,  if  effected  for  a period 
prior  to  the  shipment  of  the  goods  to  the  United  States. 

Freight  from  the  foreign  port  of  shipment  to  the  port  of  importation  is  not  a duti- 
able charge;  but  when  goods  are  transported  from  an  interior  country  for  shipment 
to  the  United  States,  the  cost  of  transportation  to  the  foreign  port  of  shipment  must 
also  be  included  among  the  dutiable  charges. 

The  first  section  of  the  supplemental  collection  law  of  the  Ist  of  March.  1823,  re- 
quires a true  invoice  of  mercnaudise  to  be  presented  to  the  collector  at  the  time  of  the 
entry. 

Invoices  of  goods  actually  purchased  must  exhibit  the  true  with  all  dutiable 
costs  and  charges. 

Invoices  of  goods  procured  otherwise  than  by  purchase,  such  as  shipments  made  by 
manufacturers  or  producers,  must  exhibit  the  **  actual  market  value  or  wholesale  price 
thereof  at  the  penod  of  the  ex[K)rtatioa  to  the  United  States,**  with  all  charges  inclu- 
ded. 

On  the  entry  of  imports  actually  purchased,  (the  invoice  exhibiting  the  true  cost.) 
the  owner,  consignee,  or  agent,  may  avail  himself  of  the  privilege  afforded  by  the  8th 
section  of  the  Traiff  Act  of  the  80th  July,  1846,  of  adding  to  the  entry  to  raise  the  cost 
or  value  given  in  the  invoice  to  the  **  actual  market  value  or  wholesale  price  of  the 
goods  at  the  period  of  the  exportation  to  the  United  States.**  But  the  invoice  cost  of 
foreign  merchandise,  supported  by  the  oath  required  by  law,  will  be  held  and  taken  as 
the  importer’s  declaration  of  value  at  the  port  and  time  of  shipmenc,  and  conclusive 
against  him ; unless,  before  entering  the  same  the  said  importer,  bis  consignee,  or 
agent,  where  the  merchandise  has  been  actually  purchased,  shall  declare  in  writing, 
under  oath,  (annexed  form.  No.  1,)  on  the  invoice,  a decline  in  value  between  the  time 
of  the  purchase  and  the  date  of  the  exportation,  and  the  amount  thereof;  in  which 
case,  such  declared  value  shall  be  conclusive  against  the  importer.  In  either  case  the 
appraisers  will  determine  and  fix  such  additional  value  as  the  law  and  the  facts  may 
warrant 

The  8th  section  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  the  80th  July,  1846,  provides,  that  in  the  case  of 
goods  actually  purchased,  if  the  appraised  value  thereof  be  found  to  exceed  by  ten  per 
cent,  or  more,  the  value  declared  on  the  entry,  then,  in  addition  to  the  duties  impt>sed 
by  law  on  the  same,  there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid,  a duty  of  twenty  per 
cent  ad  valorem  on  such  appraised  value. 

In  the  case  of  imports  procured  otherwise  than  by  purchase,  such  as  shipments 
made  by  manufacturers  and  producers,  and  which  are  required  to  be  invoiced  at  the 
“ actual  market  value  or  wholesale  price,”  in  the  principal  markets  of  the  country 
whence  imported,  at  the  period  of  exportation  to  the  United  States,  with  the  proper 
dutiable  charges,  if  the  appraised  value  shall  exceed,  by  ten  per  cent  or  more,  the  in- 
voice value,  then  in  accordance  witli  the  provisions  of  the  17  th  section  of  the  Act  of 
the  80th  August,  1842,  in  addition  to  the  duty  imposed  by  law  on  the  same,  there 
must  be  levied  and  collected  Jifly  per  centum  of  the  duty  imposed  on  the  same,  when 
fairly  invoiced. 

These  additional  duties  are  not  legally  chargeable,  except  in  cases  where  the  ap- 
praieed  vahte  of  the  goods  imported  shall  exceed  by  ton  per  cent  or  more,  the  value 
as  declared  in  the  entry,  exclusive  of  the  amount  of  “charges”  ascertained  and  added 
to  such  appraised  value  by  the  appraisers  in  making  up  the  dutiable  value. 

In  cases  where,  on  proper  ascertaiument,  there  shall  prove  to  be  an  excess  of  quan- 
tity of  any  article,  or  articles,  over  the  quantity  stated  in  the  invoice,  and  the  United 
States  appraisers  shall  be  of  opinion  that  such  excess  does  not  arise  from  mistake,  ac- 
cident or  other  excusable  cause,  but  from  fraudulent  intent  and  design  on  the  part  of 
the  shipper,  and  the  Collector  concurring  in  such  opinion,  the  invoice  and  importation 
shall  be  deemed  fraudulent,  and  seizure  and  proceedings  to  confiscate  the  goods  should 
immediately  take  place.  But  wdien  no  intention  of  fraud  is  manifested,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  collector,  the  regular  duty  will  be  exacted  on  the  full  quantity  ascertained,  but 
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no  additional  dut^  will  be  levied  in  consequence  of  an^  excess  in  quantity  over  that 
given  in  the  invoice ; and  any  instructions  heretofore  i'>6ued  by  the  Department  con- 
flicting with  this  regulation,  will  henceforth  be  inoperative. 

At  ports  where  there  are  no  United  States  Appraisers,  the  Collector  and  Naval 
Officer — where  there  is  a Naval  Officer,  and  where  there  is  none,  the  Collector  alone 
— will  ascertain,  estimate,  and  appraise,  the  dutiable  value  of  imports. 

The  owner,  importer,  agent,  and  consignee,  if  dissatisfied  with  the  decision  of  the 
appraisers,  or  the  officer  or  officers  of  the  customs,  as  aforesaid,  acting  as  appriusers, 
may,  in  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  the  17  th  section  of  the  Act  of  the  80th  August, 
1842,  if  ne  has  complied  with  its  requirements,  forthwith  give  notice  to  the  Collector, 
in  writing,  of  such  dissatisfaction ; and  the  Collector  is  required  by  the  provisions  of 
that  section,  modified  by  the  8d  section  of  the  Act  of  the  8d  March,  1851,  to  select 
one  discreet  and  experienced  merchant,  a citizen  of  the  United  States  and  familiar 
with  the  character  and  value  of  the  goods  in  question,  to  be  associated,  when  prac- 
ticable, with  an  appraiser  at  large,  and  when  not,  to  select  two  such  discreet  and  ex- 
perienced merchants,  to  appraise  the  goods  ih  question ; and  if  they  shall  disa^e, 
^ the  Collector  shall  decide  ^tween  them ; and  the  appraisement,  thus  determined, 
shall  be  final,  and  deemed  and  taken  to  be  the  true  value  of  said  goods,  and  the  duties 
shall  be  levied  thereon  accordingly.  This  Department  cannot,  therefore,  entertain 
any  appeal  from  such  appraisement  made  in  good  faith,  and  in  pursuance  of  law  and 
instructions. 

When  the  value  of  an  importation  is  advanced  by.  the  appraisers,  ten  per  cent  or 
more,  they  will  notify  the  importer,  as  per  form  No.  2,  hereto  annexed. 

A notice  to  the  Collector,  in  writing,  requesting  a reappraisement,  signed  by  the 
owner,  importer,  agent,  or  consignee,  according  to  the  annexed  form  No.  8,  will  meet 
the  requirement  of  the  law. 

The  merchant  appraiser  or  appraisers,  as  the  case  may  be,  will  be  appointed  by  the 
Collector,  according  to  the  annexed  form  No.  4. 

Tlie  oath  will  administered  by  the  Collector  to  the  merchant  appraiser  or  ap- 
praisers, according  to  the  annexed  form  No.  6. 

The  report  of  the  appraisers  will  be  according  to  form  Na  6. 

The  appraisers  and  officer,  or  officers  of  the  customs,  as  aforesaid,  acting  as  apprai- 
sers, will  consult  and  advise  freely  with  the  appraisers  at  large ; it  being  made  the 
duty  of  these  officers  by  the  Act  of  the  8d  March,  1861,  under  the  direction  of  this 
Department,  to  afford  such  aid  and  assistance  in  the  appraisement  of  merchandise,  as 
may  be  deemed  necessary  to  protect  and  insure  uniformity  in  the  collection  of  the 
revenue  from  customs;  and  to  enable  them  the  better  to  discharge  that  duty,  they 
will  be  permitted  to  examine  and  compare  the  valuations  of  imports,  and  require  ex- 
planations of  the  quantities  and  values  of  articles  undergoing  investigation  in  the 
Ajmraisers’  Department. 

When  appeals  are  taken  up  from  the  decision  of  the  local  appraisers,  or  officers  of 
tile  C'jstoms  acting  as  appraisers,  to  a merchant  and  an  appraiser  at  l^e,  if  the 
latter  finds  himself  disqualified  by  any  preliminary  examination,  or  expression  of 
opinion,  he  may  decline  to  act,  and  the  collector,  if  the  importer  desires  it,  may  direct 
the  general  appraiser  residing  nearest  his  port  to  act  on  the  appeal. 

In  the  pursuance  of  the  52d  section  of  toe  act  of  2d  March,  1799,  no  abatement  of 
the  duties,  in  consequence  of  damage  occurring  on  the  voyage  of  importation,  can 
be  allowed,  unless  proof  to  ascertain  such  damage  shall  be  lodged  in  the  Custom- 
House  within  ten  days  after  the  landing  of  such  merchandise.  The  certificates  of 
Port  W^ardens,  Marine  Surveyors,  or  other  officers  whose  province  it  is  to  ascertain 
marine  damage,  would  furnish  satisfactory  proof  on  which  the  Collector  would  be 
justified  in  ordering  an  appraisement  of  the  damage.  But  such  certificate,  or  what- 
ever other  satisfactory  form  in  which  the  proof  of  damage  may  be  presented,  should 
specify  the  particular  articles,  or  packages,  damaged,  and  the  official  examination  and 
appraisement  should  be  confined  to  the  article.s  and  packages  so  specified. 

In  all  cases  where  the  damage  exceeds  fifty  per  cent.  Collectors  will  continue  to 
report  the  same  to  the  Department,  and  await  its  instructions. 

Discounts  are  never  to  be  allowed  in  any  case,  except  on  articles  where  it  has  been 
the  uniform  and  established  usage  heretofore,  and  never  more  than  the  actual  di^ 
count  positively  known  to  the  appraisers : but  in  no  case  to  be  allowed  unless  it  is 
exhibited  on  the  face  of  the  invoice. 

None  of  the  allowances  for  tare,  draft,  leakage,  breakage,  Ac,,  specified  in  the  68th 
and  69th  sections  of  the  Act  of  2d  March,  1799,  are  to  be  made,  not  being  applica- 
ble to  imports  subject  to  ad  valorem  duties. 
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•/  “or®  the  actual  tare,  or  weight,  of  a cask,  or  package,  can  be  allowed,  and 
if  the  Collector  doubts  the  correctness  of  the  tare  specified  in  the  invoice,  it  will  be  his 
cause  the  actual  tare,  or  weight  of  the  cask  or  package,  to  be  ascertained  ; 
and  for  that  purpose  he  may  cause  to  be  emptied  and  weighed  such  number  of  casks 
and  packages  as  be  may  deem  advisable. 

, The  law  rei^uires  invoices  of  merchandise  imported  into  the  United  States  and  sub* 
ject  to  an  ad  valorem  dut^,  to  be  made  out  in  the  currency  of  the  country,  or  place, 
from  which  the  importation  is  made.  In  the  estimation  of  the  values  oi  imports  in 
order  to  the  assessment  of  duties,  the  currency  of  the  invoice  must  be  converted  into 
money  of  the  United  States,  according  to  the  rates  of  value  determined  in  the  follow- 
mg  modes,  to  wit: — 

Ist^  Where  the  value  of  the  foreign  currency  is  fixed  at  specified  rates  by  a law  of 
the  L nited  States,  that  value  is  to  be  taken  in  all  cases  in  estimating  the  duties, 
unless  Collectors  shall  have  been  otherwise  previously  instructed  by  this  Depart- 
ment, or  a depreciation  of  the  value  of  the  foreign  currency  is  shown  by  consular 
certificate  attached  to  the  invoice. 

2d.  Where  the  value  of  the  foreign  currency  is  not  fixed  by  any  law  of  the  United 
States,  .the  invoice  must  be  accompanied  by  a consular  certificate  showing  its  value  in 
Spanish  or  United  States  silver  dollars. 

The  consul^  certificate  of  the  value  of  the  foreign  currency  in  which  the  invoice  is 
madii  out,  is,  in  all  cases,  to  he  taken  as  conclusive,  unless  Collectors  shall  have  good 
reason  to  believe  its  statement  erroneous,  in  which  case  they  will  submit  the  facts  to 
the  Department  and  await  its  instructions. 

A list  of  the  values  of  foreign  currencies,  as  fixed  by  law,  is  appended  to  this  cir- 
cular. ^ 

The  law  requires  the  owner  of  foreign  merchandise  imported  into  the  United  States, 
to  verify  the  invoice  by  his  oath. 

Owners,  importers,  consignees,  or  agents,  residing  in  the  United  States,  must  take 
the  oath  before  the  Collector  of  the  Customs  at  the  entry. 

Owners  not  residing  at  the  time  in  the  United  States  must  verify  their  invoices  by 
oath  administered  by  a consul  or  commercial  agent  of  the  United  States,  or  by  some 
public  officer  duly  authorized  to  adm minister  oaths  in  the  country  from  which  the 
goods  shall  have  been  imported,  in  which  latter  case  such  official  certificate  must  be 
authenticated  by  a consul  or  commercial  agent  of  the  United  StAtes. 

If  there  be  no  consul  or  commercial  agent  of  the  United  States,  in  the  country  from 
which  the  merchandise  shall  have  been  imported,  the  authentication  must  be  executed 
by  a consul  of  a nation  at  the  time  in  amity  with  the  United  States,  if  there  be  any 
such  residing  there.  If  there  be  no  such  consul,  the  authentication  must  be  made  by  two 
respectable  merchants,  if  any  such  there  be,  residing  at  the  port  from  which  the  mer- 
chandise shall  hare  been  imported. 

The  several  provisions  of  law,  and  the  regulations  and  instructions  in  pursuance  there- 
of, prescribed  by  the  Department  for  the  due  ascertainment  of  the  quantity,  qual- 
ity, and  value  of  imports,  will  be  faithfully  observed,  and  the  requisite  exammalions 
thoroughly  made,  and  the  abstracts,  returns,  and  accounts  required  by  law  and  in- 
structions, regularly  and  promptly  transmitted  to  the  Department. 

Imports  should  pass  the  Custom-House  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  made,  and 

P*'®f®*‘®nce  should  be  given  to  one  importer  over  another  in  that  respect 

The  Collectors  are  also  instructed  that  the  original  books  of  entry  and  books  of  ac- 
count together  with  all  the  papers  relating  to  the  business  of  their  respective  offices, 
are  the  property  of  the  United  States,  and  are  to  be  kept  and  preserved  as  such,  and 
transmitted  to  their  successors  in  office. 

JAMES  GUTHRrE,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

FORM  NO.  1. — OATH  OF  AN  niFOETEB  DSCLARINO  A DECUNK  IN  VALUE. 

I,  • ^ I do'solemnly  and  truly  swear  that  this  invoice  of  goods,  imported  by 

or  consigned  to  me  in  the  ship  , whereof  is  ma8ter,.from  , 

contains  a faithful  and  just  account  of  the  actual  cost  of  the  said  goods.  Further,  that 
at  the  date  of  exportation  the  market  value  of  said  goods  was  , showing 

a decline  in  the  value  between  the  time  of  the  purchase  and  the  date  of  the  exporta- 
tion, and  (hat  the  sum  last  mentioned  represents  the  true  market  value  of  the  goods 
at  the  time  of  exportation. 

Sworn  before  me,  this  day  of  , 185 

, Collector  of  the  Customs. 
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FORM  NO.  2. — NOTICB  TO  IMPORTER  OF  ADVANCB  OF  VALUE  BT  APPRAISEMENT. 

Custom-House,  OoUector’s  Office,  18  . 
Sir: — A.  lot  of  entered  by  you  on  the  , per  the  from  » 

has  been  appraised  by  the  public  appraisers  of  this  district,  in  accordance  with  law  \ 
and  the  valuation  esceeds  by  ten  per  cent  the  amount  declared  as  the  value  on  entry- 
If  vou  appeal  from  this  appraisement,  it  will  be  necessary  to  do  so  within  twenty- 
four  hours.  I am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

To  , Merchant.  , Collector. 

FORM  NO.  3. — importer’s  NOTICE  TO  COLLECTOR  CLAIMING  RE-APPRAISEMENT. 

. • 

Sir: — As  I consider  the  appraisement  made  by  the  United  States  appraisers  too 
high,  on  having  been  imported  by  I have  to  request 

that  they  may  be  re-appraised  pursuant  to  law,  with  as  little  delay  as  your  conveni- 
ence will  permit.  Very  respectfully, 

To  , Collector  of  the  Customs.  , 

FORM  NO.  4. — APPOINTMENT  OF  MERCHANT  APPRAISERS. 

Custom-Housej  , Collector’s  Office,  * ,18  . 

Sir: — You  are  hereby  appointed  to  appraise  a lot  of  * , which  has  been 

entered  at  this  port,  the  importer  having  reque^^ted  a new  appraisement  thereof,  in  ac- 
cordance with  tlie  provisions  of  the  several  Acts  of  Congress  providing  for  and  regu- 
lating the  appraisement  of  imported  merchandise,  and  you  are  requested  to  appear  at 
the  office  of  the  appraisers,  No.  , at  o’clock,  to  appraise  the  said  goods 

pursuant  to  law. 

Befire  entering  upon  the  duty  indicated  in  the  above  appointment,  you  will  please 
call  at  this  office  to  take  the  requisite  oath. 

X am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

To  , Merchant.  , Collector. 

FORM  NO.  5. — appraiser’s  OATH. 

Custom-House,  , Collector’s  Office,  ,18  . 

I,  the  undersigned,  appointed  by  the  Collector  of  , to  appraise  a lot 

of  , imported  per  , from  , the  importer  having 

requested  a new  appraisement  thereof  in  accorilance  with  law,  do  hereby  solemnly 
swear,  diligently  and  faithfully  to  examine  and  inspect  said  lot  of  , and 

truly  to  report,  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  the  actual  market  value,  or 
wholesale  price  thereof,  at  the  period  of  the  exporUation  of  the  same  to  the  United 
Stat'^8  in  the  principal  markets  of  the  country  from  which  the  same  was  imported  into 
the  United  States,  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  several  Acts  of  Congress, 
providing  for  and  regulating  the  appraisement  of  imported  merchandise.  So  help  me 
God. 


FORM  NO.  6. — appraisers’  REPORT. 

,18  . 

Sir: — We  have  examined  , imported  by  , from  , in 

the  , and  are  of  opinion,  that  the  actual  market  value  or  wholesale  price 

of  the  said  goods  at  the  period  of  the  exportation  thereof  to  the  United  StAtes,  in 
the  principal  markets  of  the  country  from  which  the  same  were  imported  into  the 
United  States,  was  and  we  do  therefore  appraise  the  same  as  follows: — 


Marks. 


Naraberi.  DescripUoo  of  Merchandise. 


'I 


Yalae. 


To 

Collector  of  the  Customs. 


Appraiaeri 
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LIST  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES,  THE  VALUE  OF  WHICH  HAS  BEEN  FIXED  BY  THE  LAWS  OF  THE 

UNITRD  STATES. 

Franc  of  France  and  Belgium. ...  $0  18^ 

Florin  of  Netherlands 0 40 

Florin  of  South  of  Germany, ....  0 40 

Guilder  of  Netherlands 0 40 

Livre  Tournois  of  France  0 18J 

Lira  of  Lomb.- Venetian  Kingdom  0 16 

Lira  of  Tuscany 0 16 

Lira  of  Sardinia 0 18| 

Milrea  of  Portugal. 1 12 

Milrea  of  Azores 0 88^ 

Marc  Banco  of  Hamburg 0 86 

Pound  Sterling  of  Great  Britain  . 4 84 
Poufcd  sterling  of  Br.  Provinces  of 
Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick, 

Newfoundland,  and  Canada  ...  4 00 
Dollars  of  Mexico,  Peru,  Chili,  and 
Central  America  1 00 


GENERAL  INSTRUCHONS,  NO.  9. — TO  CONSULS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Trbasdrt  Dbpartmrnt,  September  19th,  1853. 

Sir: — The  Department  has  noticed,  with  much  satisfaction,  those  instances  in 
which  Consuls,  acting  upon  the  suggestions  contained  in  Circulars  Nos.  48.  49,  66,  67, 
have  aided  in  the  detection  of  attempted  frauds  upon  the  Revenue  of  the  Country,  by 
unscrupulous  shippers  or  importers,  the  prevention  of  which  is  especially  due  to  the 
fair  and  upright  trader.  Your  attention  is  now  respectfully  recalled  to  the  circulars 
above  cited,  and  I would  further  add,  that — 

^ The  Di^artment  deems  it  expedient  to  direct,  that  where  consular  certificates  to 
m voices  or  goods  destined  for  the  United  States  are  reouired,  they  shall  1^  granted 
only  by  the  consul  nearest  to  the  place  where  such  goods  have  been  manufactured  or 
prepared  for  exportation.  A practice,  it  is  understood,  has  extensively  prevailed,  of 
transmitting  invoices  to  an  agent  at  the  port  of  shipment^  for  the  usual  consular  cer- 
tificates, whose  deposition  must  necessarily  be  made  without  due  knowledge  of  their 
accuracy  or  details.  Thus,  invoices  of  goods  manufactured  or  prepared  for  shipment 
in  Switzerland,  are,  in  most  cases,  sworn  to  at  Havre,  and  the  same  with  those  from 
Lyons,  and  those  from  Cette,  are  verified  at  Versailles — those  from  Aix,  at  the  ports 
of  Holland  or  Belgium,  <tc,  Ac.  It  is  manifest  that  great  abuses  must  sprfug  from 
such  a practice,  the  meaning  and  intent  of  the  law,  being  to  require  those  who  must 
necessarily  have  an  entire  knowledge  of  the  spirit  and  contents  or  the  invoices,  person- 
ally to  depose  to  their  contents,  and  all  consuls  of  the  United  States  are  therefore 
strictly  enjoined  to  conform  to  the  rule  now  established,  and  to  report  to  this  Depart- 
ment any  violation  of  the  same,  which  may  come  to  their  knowledge. 

An  erroneous  impression  exists  with  many  foreign  shippers  of  gootls  to  the  United 
States,  that  the  consuls,  before  whom  the  oath  to  invoices  is  either  taken  or  verified, 
have  no  power  to  examine  the  details  of  such  invoices;  but  simply  to  verify  the  fact 
of  such  oath  being  taken  before  them  or  by  an  officer  in  authority,  known  to  them  as 
•uch. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  a particular  system  of  revenue  duties,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  requires  that  the  accuracy  of  certain  invoices  should  be 
ascertained  and  verified,  and  a reasonable  time  for  consuls  to  accomplish  that  object 
by  an  examination  of  such  invoices,  cannot  be  justly  denied  to  them.  Consuls  are  not 
supposed  to  be  practically  acquainted  with  the  market  prices  or  value  of  all  merchan- 
dise within  their  district,  or  of  the  precise  weights,  tares,  measures,  bounties,  Ac.,  Ac., 
included  therein;  but  experience  and  inquiry  will  result  in  such  information  on  these 
points,  as  will  enable  them  to  render  efficient  aid  to  the  revenue  officers  of  the  United 
States,  by  promptly  informing  the  Department,  as  well  as  the  collector  of  the  port  to' 
which  the  goods  may  be  destined,  of  every  instance  where  an  exporter  persists  in  re- 
fusing to  correct  his  invoice  when  apprised  of  its  defects,  and  that  it  will  be  subject 
to  revision  at  the  Custom-Houses  of  the  United  States. 

1q  Uie  application  of  an  exclusive  system  of  ad  valorem  duties  to  the  revenues  of 


Pagoda  of  India |1  84 

Real  Vellon  of  Spain 0 6 

Real  Plate  of  Spain 0 10 

Rupee  Company 0 44^ 

Rupee  of  British  India 0 444- 

Specie  dollar  of  Denmark 1 06 

Rix  dollar  or  thaler  of  Prussia  and 
Northern  States  of  Germany. . 0 69 

Rix  dollar  of  Bremen 0 7 Of 

Ruble  silver  of  Russia 0 76 

Specie  Dollar  of  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way.   1 06 

Florin  of  Austria 0 48^ 

Ducat  of  Naples  . . .t 0 80 

Ounce  of  Sicily 2 40 

Tael  of  China 1 48 

Leghorn  Livres 0 16 
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the  United  States,  the  Department  relies  with  confidence  open  the  vigilance  of  con- 
snls,  for  the  detection  of  any  abuses  that  may  be  committed,  or  any  unfair  practices 
that  may  be  supposed  to  exist,  in  regard,  not  only  to  the  declaration  of  the  original 
cost  or  export  value  of  foreign  merchandise,  but  in  all  the  chaiges,  discounts,  bounties, 
incident  to  the  business  of  preparing  gCKxls  for  the  markets  of  the  Unit^  Stater, 
as  well  as  for  their  promptness  in  reporting  all  the  particulars  to  the  Department 

The  Board  of  Genial  Appraisers  Wing  permanently  organized  at  New  York,  you 
will  oblige  the  Department  by  forwarding  to  them  occasioi^ly  (directed  to  the  Chiur- 
man  of  said  board)  such  price  currents,  manufacturer  s statements  of  prices,  or  mer- 
chant’s printed  circulars  or  prices,  or  any  other  general  information  as  may  be  within 
your  reach  and  that  you  may  consider  useful  to  them  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 

Your  attention  is  also  directed  to  the  8tb  and  11th  sections  of  the  Act  of  Coogrem 
of  the  1st  March,  1823,  in  which  it  will  be  seen  that  a Consular  certificate  is  required 
in  all  cases  of  invoices  of  goods  eiported  by  the  manufacturert  thereof  in  whole  or  in 
wri  for  their  account,  notwithstanding  ano^er  owner  m part  may  reside  in  the  United 
States.  This  provision  of  the  law  of  1823,  the  Department  has  reason  to  believe,  has 
been  hitherto  overlpoked  in  many  instances. 

But  under  no  circumstances  should  a Consul  administer  an  oath,  unless  be  be  an* 
ihorized  so  to  do  by  the  laws  of  the  country,  in  which  bis  consulate  is  situated,  and 
unless  the  laws  of  that  country  regard  the  oath  so  administered,  when  falsely  taken, 
as  peijury,  and  prescribe  an  adequate  punishment  for  the  offense. 

When  the  laws  of  a foreign  country  do  not  authorize  Consols  to  administer  the  oath, 
it  should  be  taken  before  the  nearest  local  magistrate  whose  legal  competency  should 
then  be  certified  by  the  nearest  Consul,  as  already  directed. 

It  will  be  incumbent  upon  you,  therefore,  to  inform  yourself  immediately  upon 
these  two  points,  and  to  form  your  action  accordingly,  in  all  future  cases  of  granting 
certificates  to  invoices,  and  to  advise  the  Department  promptly  thereofl 

If  a Consul  ascertains,  and  has  reliable  evidence  of  the  falsity  of  an  oath,  either  ad- 
ministered by  him  or  by  a local  magistrate  whose  certificate  be  has  authenticated,  be 
should  notify  the  Department,  which  will  transmit  to  him  the  original  invoice  and 
oath,  to  be  used,  if  deemed  expedient,  in  a prosecution  for  peijury. 

You  will,  of  course,  take  care  to  p^ive  immediate  publicity  to  the  material  points  in 
these  instructions,  within  your  district,  that  the  change  in  the  system  of  granting  cei^ 
tificates  to  invoices,  which  will  be  material  and  important,  may  cause  the  least  possi- 
ble embarrassment  to  traders  and  shippers. 

In  acknowledging,  as  you  are  especially  requested  to  do,  the  receipt  of  these  in- 
structions, such  suggestions  in  relation  thereto,  as  may  occur  to  you,  will  be  respect- 
fully considered.  A copy  has  been  furnished  to  the  Collectors  of  Customs  ot  the 
United  States,  for  their  government. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  GUTHRIE,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

GENERAL  INSTRUCTIONS,  NO.  10. — TO  COLLECTORS  OF  CUSTOMS. 

Treasury  Dbpartmbkt,  September  Slst,  1853. 

Sir  : — Information  has  been  received  at  the  Department,  that  the  4tb  section  of  tbe 
law  of  the  28th  March,  1796,  for  the  protection  of  American  seamen,  is  subjected  to 
serious  abuses  in  foreign  ports,  by  the  transfer  or  sale,  to  foreign  seamen,  of  tbe  cer- 
tificates of  citizenship  issued  under  that  law. 

In  the  present  peaceful  position  of  tbe  greater  proportion  of  those  countiies  to 
which  the  commerce  of  tbe  United  States  extends  the  protections,  so  called,  granted 
to  American  seamen,  naturalized  or  native,  are  of  little  other  practical  value  dian  to 
enable  them  to  demand  tbe  aid  and  succor  of  the  American  Consul  in  a foreign  port, 
in  case  of  sickness  or  other  disability ; but,  aware  as  they  are  of  the  facility  of  procur- 
ing tbe  renewal  of  these  “ protections”  on  their  return  to  the  United  States,  they  very 
often  do  not  scruple  to  transfer,  for  a consideration,  the  right  to  such  aid  and  succor, 
to  a foreign  seaman,  who,  in  case  of  such  sickness  or  disability,  is  thus  enabled  to 
avail  himself  of  the  provision  made  for  American  citizens  in  due  course  of  law. 

Consuls  might  interpose  some  check  to  the  abuses  referred  to,  by  strict  investiga- 
tion, in  cases  where  there  exists  in  their  minds  a suspicion  that  the  sick  or  destitute 
seaman,  claiming  relief  under  a protection,  is  not  the  individual  to  whom  tbe  same 
was  originally  issued ; and  if  satisfied  on  that  point,  by  withholding  the  relief  de- 
manded. 
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Under  the  existing  law,  the  Department  is  without  the  power  essentially  to  correct 
the  impositions  referred  to,  and  deems  it  therefore  expedient  to  call  your  especial  at- 
tention to  the  subject,  requesting  you  to  use  every  vigilant  care  in  issuing  certificates 
of  citizenship  under  the  law  already  cited,  especially  in  reference  to  the  proofs  ad- 
duced at  the  time  by  applicants  for  said  certificates. 

You  will  perceive  by  the  annexed  General  Instructions,  No.  9,  (to  consuls)  that  im- 
portant changes  have  been  directed  to  be  made  in  the  manner  of  granting  consular 
certificates  to  invoices  of  goods  destined  for  the  United  States,  and  you  are  requested 
to  give  such  instructions  as  will  conform  therewith  in  your  ofiice. 

You  will  further  report  to  this  Department,  any  case,  in  which  you  may  have  rea- 
son to  believe  that  a shipper  or  importer  has  sworn  falsely,  or  in  which  it  may  appear 
that  a consul  has  deviated  from  these  instructions,  by  exercising  his  functions  within 
the  proper  district  of  one  of  his  colleagues. 

A copy  of  these  instructions  has  been  furnished  to  the  consuls  of  the  United  States, 
for  their  government. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  GUTHRIE,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

OKNEEAL  INSTEUeriONS,  NO.  11. — TO  OOLLECTOES  AND  OTHBE  OFFIOEES  OF  THE  CUSTOIIB. 

TaxASDaY  Dipartmint,  September  S2,  185X 

It  appearing  from  the  abstracts  of  duties  on  merchandise  imported,  transmitted  to 
this  department  from  the  lake  and  frontier  ports,  that  great  diversity  of  practice  pre- 
vails in  the  classification  of  articles  of  v)ood,  under  t|ie  tariff  act  of  1886,  it  is  deemed 
expedient,  in  order  to  the  establishment  of  uniformity  in  the  charge  of  duties  at  the 
several  ports,  to  give  the  views  of  the  department  in  reference  to  the  various  descrip- 
tions of  the  article  in  question  as  imported. 

The  several  varieties  of  wood  specificcUly  provided  for  in  the  tariff  act,  are  as  fol- 
lows : — 

In  Schedule  charged  with  40  per  cent  ditty — Manufactures  of  cedar,  ebony,  gran- 
adilla,  mahogany,  rose,  and  satin  woods. 

Jn  Schedule  (7,  charged  with  80  per  cent  duty — Baskets  of  osier,  willow,  etc.,  not 
otherwise  provided  fur;  brooms,  canes  and  stickn  for  walking,  finished  or  unfinished, 
carriages  and  parts  of  carriages,  corks,  manufactures  of  the  bark  of  the  cork  tree,  fire 
wood,  frames  and  sticks  for  umbrellas,  parasols,  or  sunshades,  finished  or  unfinished, 
cabinet  or  household  furniture. 

Under  Schedule  charged  with  20  per  cent  duty — Barks  not  otherwise  provided  for ; 
boards ; cedar,  ebony,  and  granadilla  woods,  unmanufactured ; lath ; mahogany  un- 
manufactured; osier  prepared  for  basketmakers*  use;  planks;  rose-wood  and  satin- 
wood  unmanufactured ; spars;  staves;  timber,  hewn  and  sawed;  and  timber  to  be 
used  in  building  wharves ; willow  prepared  for  basket-makers’  use. 

In  Schedule  charged  with  15  per  cent  duty — Bark,  Peruvian  and  Quilla ; cork-tree 
bark,  unmanufactured. 

In  Schedule  charged  with  \0 per  cent  Ratans  and  reeds  unmanufactured. 

In  Schedule  charged  with  6 per  cent  duty — Brazil  wood,  and  all  other  dye  woods 
in  sticks. 

By  the  provisions  of  schedule  0,  in  addition  to  the  epecified  articles  classed  therein, 
a duty  of  80  per  cent  is  levied  on  all  manufacture  of  wood,  or  of  which  wood  is  a 
component  part,  not  otherwise  provided  for,  and  also  upon  wood  unmanufactured ^ not 
otherwise  provided  for. 

Under  these  general  provisions,  a duty  of  30  per  cent  is  to  be  charged  on  the  fol- 
lowing named  articles,  questions  in  regard  to  which  have  been  submitted  to  the  de- 
partment, viz : — Arks  of  boards,  logs,  etc. ; barrels ; beams ; boards,  when  dressed  or 
planed,  tongued  or  grooved;  shingletx)Us,  eaves  troughs,  fence  rails,  hogsheads,  head- 
ings, hoops,  knees  for  boats  and  ships ; lasts,  finished  or  rough,  saw  logs,  and  logs  of 
all  kinds  of  wood,  except  those  excepted  in  schedule  E;  palings,  pickets,  poles,  posts, 
rafts  of  logs,  rollers,  shingles,  slabs,  snooks,  spokes  for  wagons,  etc. ; staves,  if  dressed ; 
and  railro^  ties. 

In  place  of  the  indefinite  term  “ lumber,”  as  it  appears  in  the  abstracts,  although 
not  used  in  the  tariff  act,  it  is  desirable  that  the  particular  designation  of  the  arti- 
cles in  view  should  be  given,  as  **  boards,”  planks,”  rough  or  dressed,  etc.,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

The  occasion  is  taken  to  call  the  special  attention  of  the  collectors  and  all  other  offi- 
cers of  the  customs,  of  the  frontier  and  lake  ports,  to  the  attempts  which  there  is  rea- 
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son  to  believe  have,  and  may  be  again  made  W anscrnpnlons  traders,  to  effect  tbe  il- 
licit introduction  of  dutiable  articles  into  the  United  States,  from  the  adjacent  foreign 
possessions,  bj  the  agency  of  Indians  passing  into  the  United  States  under  the  sanction 
of  the  105th  section  of  tne  general  collection  act  of  Sd  March,  1799 — 

This  provision  of  law  exempts  from  the  payment  of  duties  the  ** peltries**  and 
proper  goods  and  effects^*  of  the  Indian,  “ unless  the  same  be  ^oods  in  bales  or  other 
large  packages,  unusual  among  Indians,  which  shall  not  be  considered  goods  belonging 
hona pde  to  Indians,  nor  be  entitled  to  exemption  from  duty.” 

The  officers  of  the  customs  will  therefore  refuse  the  free  entry  of  goods  brought 
across  the  boundary  line  by  any  Indian,  unless  from  a close  examination  of  the  case,  he 
is  satisfied  that  they  belong  bona  fide  to  the  Indian  bringing  them ; and  in  cases  where 
there  is  reasonable  cause  for  suspicion  of  intended  fraud,  will  at  once  seize  the  go^s, 
and  cause  the  proper  judicial  proceedings  to  be  instituted  against  the  same,  as  forfeited 
under  the  lawa 

JAMES  GUTHRIE,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


GKNEEAL  INSTRUCTIONS/  Na  12,  TO  OOLLECTORS  AND  OTHER  OFFICERS  OF  THE  CUSTOMS. 

Concerning  allowance  for  discounts^  under  Acts  of  the  20th  April,  1818,  and  Ist 

March,  1828. 

TatAsuRT  DBPAXTMBirr,  October  6th,  1853. 

It  appearing  from  representations  made  to  this  Department  from  several  of  the 
collection  dititricts,  that  more  specific  instructions  than  have  heretofore  been  given,  are 
required  in  relation  to  the  allowance  of  discounts  on  invoices  of  imported  merchandise, 
yo.ur  special  attention  is  called  to  the  subject 

By  the  2 1st  section  of  the  supplementary  collection  act  of  20th  April,  1818,  it  is 
provided : — 

” I'hat  no  discount  shall  be  allowed  on  any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  subject  to 
ad  valorem  duty,  admitted  to  entry,  unless  the  importer  shall  expressly  state,  on  oath 
or  affirmation,  that  such  discount  has  been  actually  and  hona  fide  allowed  to  the  owner 
or  owners  of  such  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  in  the  payment  made  for  the  same.” 

The  supplementary  collection  act  of  1st  March,  1823,  in  the  4th,  6th,  7th,  and  8th 
sections,  prescribing  the  oath  or  affirmation  to  be  taken  by  the  owner,  consignee,  im- 
porter, or  agent,  as  the  case  may  be,  before  their  being  admitted  to  entry,  requires 
that  it  shall  be  declared  under  such  oath  or  affirmation,  “ that  the  invoice  contains  no 
discounts,  bounties,  or  drawbacks,  but  such  as  have  been  actually  allowed.” 

In  view  of  these  provisions  of  law,  remaining  still  in  full  force,  it  is  directed  that, 
in  all  future  cases,  on  the  oath  or  affirmation  so  required  being  made,  and  not  before, 
the  discount  noted  on  the  face  of  the  invoice,  may  be  taken  and  considered  in  deter- 
mining the  cost  of  the  goods ; it  being,  however,  expressly  understood  that  this  is  not 
to  prevent  the  appraiser  from  exercising  any  part  of  the  authority  vested  in  him  by 
law,  in  ascertaining,  estimating,  and  appraising  the  true  market  value  of  the  merchan- 
dise, and  the  dutiable  value  of  the  same;  in  the  performance  of  which  duty  it  must 
be  observed,  no  discount  can  be  allowed  that  will  reduce  the  goods  below  their  true 
market  value ; and  that  no  regard  can  be  bad  to  discounts  depending  upon  conditions 
to  be  performed  by  the  consignees  on  the  arrival  of  the  merchandise. 

The  foregoing  regulation  will  necessarily  supersede  any  existing  rule  fixing  and 
determining  the  rate  of  discount  to  be  allowed  on  certain  specified  articles. 

With  every  disposition  to  allow  all  actual,  fair,  and  reasonable  discemnts,  the  De- 
partment is  called  upon  by  a sense  of  official  duty,  to  enjoin  upon  the  Officers  of  the 
Customs  continued  vigilance  in  guarding  tlie  revenue  from  abuses  in  this  particular. 
Instances  have  occurred  where  an  invoice  has  exhibited  a discount  ^eater  by  2^  per 
cent  than  that  shown  on  each  of  several  other  invoices  of  precisely  similar  goods,  from^ 
the  same  foreign  house,  and  imported  in  the  same  vessel,  at  the  same  time ; the  said 
2i  per  cent  raising  the  discount  claimed  just  so  much  higher  than  the  usual  rate,  as  to 
form  an  offset  to  the  charge  for  commissions  required  to  be  added  in  ascertaining  tbs 
dutiable  value  of  merchandise. 

In  such  cases,  or  others  exhibiting  a ground  for  suspicion  of  intended  fraud,  it  will 
become  ^he  duty  of  the  Collector  to  consult  with  the  District  Attorney  of  the  United 
States,  on  the  propriety  of  instituting  legal  proceedings  appropriate  to  the  case. 

JAMES  GUTHRIE,  Secretary  of  the  Treasafy. 
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FOREIGN  POSTAGE  ON  LETTERS  AND  PERIODICALS. 

PosT-orricK  DepaetminT)  August  4, 1853. 

Pursuant  to  nutboritj  vested  in  the  Postmaster  General,  and  bv  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  (which  advice  and  consent 
more  fully  appear  by  an  instrument  iu  writing  this  day  filed  in  the  department,)  and 
with  a view  to  make  better  postal  arrangeinenta  between  the  United  States  and  Eu- 
rope, particularly  with  the  government  of  Bremen — 

It  is  hereby  ordered.  That  from  and  after  the  15th  of  August,  1853,  the  postage  on 
a single  letter  to  Bremen,  by  the  Bremen  line,  be  reduced  from  20  to  10  cents ; which 
rate  is  to  be  charged  also  on  letters  to  and  from  Bremen,  for  all  States  beyond  Bre- 
men whose  postage  to  Bremen  shall  not  exceed  5 cents  the  single  rate.  On  letters 
for  States  beyond  Bremen,  whose  postage  to  or  from  Bremen  is  over  6 cents,  the  sin- 
gle rate  between  the  United  States  and  Bremen  shall  be  15  instead  of  10  cents ; the 
postage  beyond,  whatever  it  may  be,  to  be  added  to  the  said  rate  of  15  cents. 

On  all  pamphlets  and  magazines  mailed  within  the  United  States  for,  or  received 
from,  any  foreign  country,  (except  Great  Britain,  the  British  North  American  Provin- 
ces, and  the  west  coast  of  South  America,)  the  postage  shall  be  at  the  rate  of  one  cent 
an  ounce,  or  fraction  of  an  ounce,  instead  of  two  cents,  as  established  by  the  order  of 
25th  of  Muy  last.  And  whenever  the  British  govemment  shall  reduce  their  postage 
on  works  of  this  kind  from  the  present  rate  of  4 cents  to  1 cent  an  ounce,  the  same 
reduction  may  be  ms^e  in  the  United  States  postage  to  and  from  Great  Britain. 


OF  THE  IMPORTATION  OF  PUTINA. 

The  following  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  the  Collector  of  the 
Port  of  New  York,  settles  the  question  as  to  the  importation  of  manufactured 
Platina. 

Triasuet  Departmkht,  Saturday,  August  27lh,  1853. 

Sir  : — The  attention  of  this  Department  has  been  given  to  certain  questions  arising 
at  some  of  the  ports  of  the  United  States  on  importation  of  Platina,  as  to  its  proper 
classification  under  the  existing  Tariff  Act,  the  same  description  of  article  being  at 
one  port  considered  by  the  appraisers  **  unmanufactured,’’  while  at  another  port  it  is 
returned  by  them  as  “ manufactured  Platina.” 

In  order  to  the  establishment  of  a uniformity  of  practice  in  the  several  collection 
districts,  it  is  deemed  proper  to  advise  you,  that  on  due  examination  of  the  subject — 
it  being  satisfactorily  shown  that  Platina,  in  an  absolutely  crude  state,  is  never  im- 
ported into  the  United  States — the  Department  has  therefore  decided  that  the  ex- 
emption from  duty,  provided  iu  schedule  1 of  the  Tariff  Act,  of  “ Platina  unmanufac- 
tured,” extends  to  and  comprehends  Platina  imported  either  in  ingots  or,  as  in  the 
cases  before  the  Department,  in  the  form  of  sheets,  used  in  the  manulactnrn  of  retorts 
and  other  vessels,  or  in  that  of  fine  wire,  as  used  by  the  dentists  in  the  manufacture 
of  pivots  for  artificial  teeth ; or,  generally,  to  the  substance  Platina,  in  any  shape  or 
form  not  constituting  an  article  suitable  for  use,  without  further  manufacture. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JAMEd  GUTIJRIE,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


REGISTER  OF  VESSELS  IN  UNITED  STATES. 

The  following  Act  was  passed  during  the  second  session  of  the  82d  Congress  of  the 
United  States : — 

AN  ACT  AUTHORIZING  THE  SEOESTART  OF  THE  TREASURY  TO  ISSUE  REGISTERS  TO  VE.S8EL8  IN 

CERTAIN  CASES. 

* Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  Houne  of  Repreeentativee  af  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be,  and  he  here- 
by is,  authorized  to  issue  a register  or  enrolment  for  any  vessel  built  in  a foreign  coun- 
try, whenever  such  vessel  may  have  been  or  shall  hereafter  be  wrecked  in  the  United 
States,  and  have  been,  or  shall  hereafter  be,  purchased  and  repaired  by  a citizeu  or 
citizens  thereof : Provided,  That  it  shall  be  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  that  the  repairs  put  upon  such  vessel  shall  be  equal  to  three-fourths 
of  the  cost  of  said  vessel  when  so  repaired. 

Approved  December  23,  1852. 
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CUSTOMS  ACT  OF  THE  SixTDWICH  ISLANDS. 

The  following  “ Act  to  increase  the  import  duties  on  certain  kinds  of  merchandise  * 
has  been  **  enacted  bj  the  king,  the  nobles,  and  the  representatives  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  in  Legislative  Council  assembled,**  and  is  now  in  force . — 

Section  1.  That  there  shall  be  levied  on  all  goods,  wares  and  merchandise  imported 
into  this  kingdom,  from  any  port  in  China  or  the  Philippine  Islands,  a duty  of  fifteen 
per  cent  ad  valorem  upon  the  invoice  cost  thereof ; provided,  however,  that  no  more 
than  five  per  cent  duty  shall  be  levied  on  the  article  of  Rice,  and  further  provided 
that  this  shall  not  be  construed  into  a repeal  of  any  part  of  **  An  Act  levying  specific 
duties  on  Sugar,  Syrups  of  Sugar  or  Coffee,**  passed  June  6tb.  1862: 

Ssa  2.  The  increase  of  duties  provided  for  in  the  first  section  of  this  Act,  shall  not 
affect  goods,  wares  or  merchandise,  which  are  the  growth  or  manufacture  of  any 
foreign  country  having  a treaty  with  this  kingdom. 

Sko.  8.  lu  order  to  prove  that  any  goods,  wares  or  merchandise,  imported  into  this 
kingdom,  from  any  of  the  ports  of  China  or  the  Philippine  Islands,  are  the  growth 
or  manufacture  of  some  other  country  having  a treaty  with  this  kingdom,  it  shall  be 
necessary  for  the  person  entering  the  same  at  the  Custom-House,  to  present  to  the 
Collector  of  Customs  a certificate  to  that  effect  upon  the  resident  Hawaiian  Consul,  or 
in  default  of  such  Consul,  from  the  Consul  or  Commercial  Agent  of  such  other  country, 
at  the  port  in  China  or  the  Philippine  Islands,  from  whence  such  goods,  wares  or  mer- 
chandise shall  have  been  brought  to  this  kingdom ; and  the  persons  entering  the 
same  at  the  Custom-House  shall  make  oath  that  such  goods,  wares  or  merchandise 
are  not  the  growth  or  manufacture  of  China  or  the  Philippine  Islands,  to  the  best  of 
hia  knowledge  and  belief. 

Sec.  4.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  at  the  expiration  of  six  months  from  the  date  of 
its  publication  in  the  Polynesian  newspaper. 


COMMERCIAL  STATISTICS. 


STATISTICS  OF  THE  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE  OF  NEW  ORLEANS. 

In  preceding  pages  of  the  present  number  of  this  Magazine,  we  have  given  the  an- 
nual statement  of  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  New  Orleans  for  the  twelve  months 
ending  August  Slst,  1868,  as  originally  prepared  for  the  New  Orleans  Price  CurrenL 
The  sulgoined  statistics  of  imports,  exports,  arrivals  and  clearances  of  shipping,  prices 
of  produce,  merchandise,  etc.,  are  derived  from  the  same  reliable  source.  In  the  i/cr- 
chanti  Magazine  for  November,  1840,  (vol.  iii.)  we  published  tabular  statemente  of 
the  trade  of  Ne^  Orleans  from  1830  to  1840,  which  in  conne  ction  with  similar  state- 
ments in  succeeding  volumes,  forms  a complete  statistical  history  of  the  commercial 
growth  of  that  city  from  1830  to  1863,  inclusive. 


TABLE  SHOWING  THE  EE0BIPT8  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  ARTICLES  PROM  THF  INTERIOR  DURING 

the  tear  ending  8Ut  august,  1863,  with  their  estihateo  average  and  TOTAL 

VALUE. 


Articles. 

Amount. 

Average. 

Vsloe. 

Apples 

48,328 

$8  00 

»U4,981 

Bacon,  assorted 

60.847 

70  00 

8,524,290 

Bacon,  assorted 

4,009 

80  00 

120,270 

Bacon  and  hams,  assorted.. . , 

. t . . .hhds  A tea 

42,868 

66  00 

2,786.420 

Bacon  in  bulk 

134.800 

7 

9.401 

Bagging 

64,144 

18  00 

883,872 

Bale  rope 

121,668 

8 00 

972,424 

Beans  

9,494 

7 00 

66,458 

Butter 

44,444 

2,184 

6 00 

266,664 

Butter. 

28  00 

61,162 

Beeswax. 

194 

60  00 

9,700 

Beef 

48,666 

18  00 

681,846 
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Articles.  A moan  t.  Ayera^.  , Valae. 

Beef tea.  |B0,226  $18  60  ^659,181 

Beef,  dried lbs.  18,900  8i  1,606 

Buflfalo  robes packs.  17  76  00  1,276 

Cotton bis.  1,664,864  41  00  68,269,424 

Corn  meal bbls.  1,788  8 00  6,864 

Com,  in  ear 17,620  76  18,216 

Corn,  shelled eks.  1,226,031  1 80  1,692,640 

Cheese bxs.  39,497  4 00  167,988 

Candles 68,796  6 60  447,174 

Cider bbls.  86  8 00  108 

Coal,  western 700,000  60  850,000 

Dried  apples  and  peaches 2,287  4 00  8.948 

Feathers bags.  2,042  40  00  81,680 

Flaxseed tcs.  1,279  8 00  10,232 

Flour bbls.  808,672  4 60  8,639.024 

Furs hhds.,  bdls.  <fe  bxs.  780  300,000 

Hemp bis.  17,648  17  00  800,016 

Hides 101,460  2 00  202,920 

Hay 176,000  8 00  625,000 

Iron,  pig tona  121  40  00  4,840 

Lard bbls  tcs.  118,248  26  00  8,074.318 

Lard kegs.  169,672  6 60  878,196 

Leather bdls.  6,809  80  00  189,270 

Lime,  western bbls.  83,838  1 26  42,297 

Lead pigs.  210,287  4 00  841,148 

Lead,  bar kegs  <fe  bxs.  157  25  00  3,925 

Lead,  white kegs.  726  4 00  2,900 

Molasses  (estimated  crop) galls.  26,700.000  20  6,140,000 

Oats bbls.  <fe  ska  446,956  1 00  446,956 

Onions bbls.  17,718  2 00  85,436 

Oil,  linseed 608  30  00  16,240 

Oil.  castor 4,742  88  00  180.196 

Oil,  lard 14,685  82  00  469,920 

Potatoes 204,327  2 00  408,654 

Pork : tcs.  <fe  bbls.  816,692  14  00  4,432,288 

Pork bxs.  2,074  80  00  62,220  * 

Pork hhds.  2,647  70  00  178,290 

Pork  in  bulk lbs.  12,986,810  6^  844,077 

Porter  and  ale 1,140  10  00  11,400 

Packing  yarn reels.  2,811,  7 00  19,677 

Skins,  deer packa  425  80  00  12,760 

Skins,  bear 29  16  00  435 

Bhot kegs.  2,238  80  00  66,990 

Soap : bxs.  6,911  8 00  20,788 

Staves M.  6,000  40  00  240,000 

Sugar  (estimated  crop) hhda  821,931  48  00  16,462,688 

Spanish  moss bis.  3,702  10  00  87,020 

Tallow bbls.  1,818  24  00  81,632 

Tobacco,  leaf.  hhds.  63,260  100  00  6,826,000 

Tobacco,  strips 10,050  130  00  1,806,600 

Tobacco,  stems 1,700  20  00  84,000 

Tobacco,  chewing kgs.  d:  bxs.  10,886  26  00  272,160 

Twine “ bdla  bxa  4,644  8 00  86,362 

Vinegar bbls,.  242  6 00  1,462 

Whisky 188,615  8 00  1,108,120 

Window  glass. 18,408  8 00  40,224 

Wheat .bbls.  ska  47,238  1 76  82,766 

Other  various  articles estimated  at  ....  6,000,000 

Total ^184.288,785 

Total  in  1851-2  108,061,708 

Total  in  1850-1 106,924,088 

Total  in  1849  -60 96,897,873 

VOL.  XXIX. — NO.  V.  40 
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EXPORTS  OF  COTTON  AND  TOBACCO  FROIC  NEW  ORLEANS,  FOR  THE  TEARS  C0MMENCI50 
IST  SEPTEMBER  AND  ENDING  SlST  AUGUST. 


COTTON.  TOBACCO. 


1852-1. 

1851-2. 

1852-S. 

1851-!. 

Bales. 

Bales* 

Hhds. 

Hhdf. 

Liverpool 

. . . 869,886 

761,172 

9,468 

7,844 

London 

6,082 

6,197 

Glasgow  &,  Greenock 

89,767 

11,700 

Cowes,  Falmouth,  etc  

12,434 

7,211 

610 

98S 

Cork,  Belfast,  etc 

2,169 

.... 

.... 

Havre 

202,957 

188,064' 

1,482 

9,066 

Bordeaux 

2,317 

1,654 

169 

1.916 

Marseilles 

. . . 6,098 

4,308 

1,267 

2,976 

Nantz,  Cette,  <&  Rouen  

1,164 

7,838 

.... 

.... 

Amsterdam 

1,876 

269 

800 

1,187 

Rotterdam  & Ghent 

1,982 

1,607 

282 

222 

Bremen 

14,621 

10,248 

16,053 

16,615 

Antwerp,  etc 

22,232 

24,662 

4,034 

7,618 

Hamburg 

10,631 

17,694 

125 

476 

Gotteuburg 

7,392 

6,684 

414 

1,229 

^ain  &.  Gibraltar 

Havana,  <t  Mexico,  etc 

61,443 

47,645 

10,176 

7,662 

20,693 

11,919 

.... 

.... 

Genoa,  Trieste,  etc 

China 

76,902 

76,093 

1,966 

11,134 

St  Petersburg,  etc 

37,502 

*lV,046 

2,647 

8.583 

New  York 

78,043 

101,938 

7,231 

18,347 

Boston 

161,680 

128,629 

1,331 

1,941 

Providence,  R.  I 

16,028 

4,661 

.... 

Philadelphia 

19,862 

16,594 

688 

1*296 

Baltimore. 

Portsmouth 

6,126 

4,746 

124 

886 

Other  coastwise  ports 

357 

45 

147 

*230 

Western  States  

1,200 

1,200 

.... 

.... 

Total 

...  1,644,981 

1,436,816 

64,075 

98,715 

Great  Britain  

922,086 

772,242 

16,160 

14,028 

France  

211,526 

196,254 

2,908 

13,948 

North  of  Europe 

...  95,635 

76,960 

20,798 

26,814 

South  of  Europe  and  (Jhina 

149,038 

184,667 

14,698 

21,731 

Coastwise 

266,696 

256,712 

9,621 

17,199 

Total 

...  1,644,981 

1,435,816 

64,076 

98,715 

EXPORTS  OF  SUGAR  AND  MOLASSES  FROM  NEW  ORLEANS  FOR  TWO  TEARS,  (UP  THE  RIVER 
EXCEPTED,)  FROM  THE  IST  SEPTEMBER  TO  SlST  AUGUST. 

1852-3.  1851-2. 


Suirar. 

Molasses. 

Sugar. 

Mol 

sales. 

Dbds. 

Bbls. 

Hhds. 

Bbls. 

Hhds. 

Bbla. 

Hhds. 

Bbls. 

New  York 

..  46,661 

169 

• • • 

61,420 

18,226 

184 

130 

26,703 

Philadelphia 

..  11.170 

273 

• • • 

6,376 

6,489 

946 

93 

6,384 

Charleston,  S.  0 

8,823 

407 

... 

10,621 

3,624 

1,686 

• . . 

9,519 

Savannah 

1,618 

149 

• • • 

8,777 

729 

99 

. . . 

2,873 

Providence 

..  2,631 

.... 

... 

148 

.... 

. . . 

319 

143 

Boston 

82 

174 

213 

2,314 

611 

21 

. . . 

1,409 

Baltimore 

. . 10,945 

140 

. . . 

10,327 

6,400 

88 

. . . 

11,081 

Norfolk 

Richmond,  etc 

j-  8,629 

172 

... 

4,760 

4,665 

338 

41 

6,323 

Alexandria,  D.  C 

..  1,170 

• • • 

... 

1,329 

1,156 

... 

. . . 

2,127 

Mobile 

. . 9,640 

175 

... 

24,163 

6,827 

... 

. • . 

16,187 

Apalachicola,  etc.. . . . 

1,646 

155 

6,667 

1,399 

416 

. . . 

7.207 

Other  porta 

1,022 

2,898 

... 

993 

2.348 

2,867 

... 

6,151 

Total 

. . 93,782 

4,212 

812  1 

21,876 

60,793 

6,684 

683 

94,107 
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MONTHLY  ABBJVAL8  OF  BHIP8,  BARKS,  BRlOS,  SCHQONBRS,  AND  STEAMBOATS,  FOR  TWO 
YEARS,  FROM  IST  SEPTEMBER  TO  81  ST  AUGUST. 

18§2-1.  1851-1. 


Ships. 

to 

m 

Brigs 

1 

8 

00 

s 

B 

Total 

00 

lo 

B 

Ships 

Barks 

Brigs 

o 

o 

00 

1 

Total 

00 

1 

Months 

S 

i 

& 

f 

O' 

o 

» 

S' 

D* 

f 

i 

September 

..  46 

20 

10 

42 

is 

136 

i97 

31 

21 

12 

48 

1*4 

121 

140 

October  . . 

..  105 

20 

20 

89 

19 

208 

208 

74 

32 

26 

61 

18 

201 

186 

November 

..  83 

38 

20 

46 

17 

204 

290 

107 

26 

19 

44 

14 

210 

194 

December 

..  63 

41 

30 

60 

19 

213 

411 

105 

66 

41 

87 

14 

808 

293 

Jauuary.. . 

..  83 

67 

40 

66 

24 

280 

427 

69 

39 

29 

66 

13 

206 

297 

February.. 

..  68 

66 

64 

94 

25 

297 

410 

96 

83 

80 

70 

18 

246 

285 

March. . . . 

..  142 

77 

38 

69 

20 

346 

367 

74 

29 

30 

64 

20 

217 

865 

April  .... 

..  72 

32 

26 

64 

24 

207 

279 

69 

27 

24 

76 

24 

210 

290 

May 

..  60 

29 

16 

47 

22 

164 

294 

92 

82 

26 

60 

17 

227 

242 

June 

..  48 

29 

22 

33 

21 

163 

160 

69 

30 

21 

66 

24 

189 

238 

July 

..  9 

16 

10 

27 

17 

78 

119 

20 

21 

17 

41 

19 

118 

127 

August. . . 

..  23 

13 

10 

19 

18 

83 

101 

22 

15 

12 

37 

IS 

104 

121 

Total. .. 

..  782  447 

296 

696 

244  2,364  8,253 

807 

871 

287 

678 

218  2,861  2,718 

CX)HPARAT1VE  PRICES  OF  MIDDLING  TO  FAIR  COTTON  AT  NEW  ORLEANS,  ON  THE  FIRST  OF 
EACH  MONTH  DURING  A PERIOD  OF  FIFE  YEARS,  TOGETHER  WITH  THE  TOTAL  RECEIPTS 
AT  NEW  ORLEANS,  AND  THE  TOTAL  CROPS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


I85I-3. 

ISil- 

1850-1. 

1819-50. 

1848-9. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

September. 

Bi-  a 11 

9 a 

10 

9 a 11 

H a Hi 

5i  a . 

October 

9i  a 11 

8 a 

H 

Ui  a 13f 

9f  a 12 

6i  a 7 

November  

9f  a 10^ 

7 a 

H 

13i  a 14i 

9|  a 11 

6 a 6 

December 

8f  a lOf 

a 

H 

18i  a 14 

lOi  a Hi 

6i  a 6i 

January 

8i  a .. 

n a 

H 

12f  a 14i 

lOi^  a Hi 

6|  a 6i 

February 

8i  a .. 

7i  a 

12i  a 13J 

Hi  a 12f 

6i  a 7i 

March 

8f  a .. 

n a 

9 

lOi  a 18 

lOi  a 12i 

6i  a 7i 

April 

9i  a .. 

7|  a 

9 

lOi  a 12| 

lOi  a 12 

6i  a 7i 

May 

9}  a .. 

7f  a 

n 

9i  a Hi 

Ilf  a 13 

6i  a 7i 

June 

10  a .. 

H a 

8f  a 11 

Hi  a 18i 

7 a 8i 

July 

9|  a .. 

H a 

. . 

8 a lOi 

Hf  a 18i 

7 a 8f 

August 

10  a .. 

9^  a 

•• 

7 a 9i 

12i  a 13i 

9 a . 

Bales. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

Receipts  at  New  Orleans.. 

1,664,864 

1,429,183 

1,053,633 

797,887 

1,100,636 

Crop  of  United  States  . . . 

8,220,000 

8,016,029 

2,360,637 

2,096,706 

2,700,000 

COMPARATIVE  PRICES  OF  SUGAR  ON  THE  LEVEE,  ON  THE  FIRST  OF  EACH  MONTH  FOR 


FIVE  TSARS. 


CJO 

1 

-1. 

1851- 

1850 

1-1. 

1849- 

■50. 

oo 

oo 

-9. 

September.. 

a 

8f 

a 

6i 

4i 

a 

6i 

8 

a 

5i 

2i 

a 

44 

October 

Sf 

a 

7 

H 

a 

6i 

4i 

a 

6f 

4 

a 

H 

24 

a 

4i 

November 

2i 

a 

6i 

3 

a 

6f 

6 

a 

6 

8 

a 

6 

4 

a 

H 

December  

2| 

a 

H 

2i 

a 

6 

8 

a 

6i 

8 

a 

6 

2i 

a 

4i 

January  

2| 

a 

H 

2 

a 

H 

Si 

a 

e* 

2i 

a 

5 

2i 

a 

4i 

February  

a 

H 

2 

a 

6i 

Si 

a 

6i 

2i 

a 

6 

2i 

a 

6 

March 

a 

H 

2i 

a 

H 

Si 

a 

6 

2i 

a 

6 

2i 

u 

H 

April 

2i 

a 

5 

2i 

a 

6i 

Si 

a 

6 

2i 

a 

6 

2i 

a 

H 

May 

2i 

a 

H 

2i 

a 

6f 

3 

a 

6i 

2i 

a 

5 

2i 

a 

H 

June 

2i 

a 

5 

3i 

a 

6 

3f 

a 

6i 

Si 

a 

2i 

a 

5 

July 

2f 

a 

6 

Si 

a 

6 

Si 

a 

6i 

4 

a 

6 

2i 

a 

4i 

August 

8i 

a 

6 

Si 

a 

6i 

4i 

a 

6i 

4i 

a 

6i 

8 

a 

H 
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OOMPARATIYS  PRICES  OF  MOLASSES  ON  THE  LEVEE,  ON  THE  FIEBT  OF  EACH  MONTH  FOE 

FIVE  YEARS. 

1852-i  1851-2.  1850-1.  1849-50.  1848-9. 

September ...  .cts.  16  a 28  25  a 30  20  a 82  10  a 20  15  a 20 


October 18  a 28  23  a 30  20  a 82  10  a 20  17  a 21 

November 25  a 26  18  a 27  25  a 25^  24  a 24i  28J  a 24 

December 23  a 23^  23^  a 24  23^  a 24  20^  a 20f  19^  a 20 

January 17  a 22  17  a 20|  18  a 24  17  a 19i  18  a 19J 

February 21  a 24^  16  a 20i  28  a 27i  16  a 20^  20  a 21i 

March 18  a 24i  20  a 25  22  a SO  15  a 21}  15  a 19 

April. 17  a 24  15  a 26  26  a 38  10  a 21  16  a 19 

May 16  a 20  20  a 28  26  a 82  10  a 23  12i  a 18 

June 14  a 22  23  a 28  26  a 30  21  a 27  12  a 18i 

July 11  a 20i  20  a 28  22  a 30  26  a 88  8 a 18 

August IS  a 19  18  a 28  20  a 28  20  a 83  10  a 20 

COMPARATIVE  PRICES  OF  FLOUR,  ON  THE  FIRST  OF  EACH  MONTH  FOR  FIVE  TEARS. 

im-t  1851-2.  1850-1.  1849-50.  1848-9. 

September 13^  a 4f  |3i  a 5 a 5|  $4|  a 5|  |4  a 4f 

October 4 a 4f  8|  a 4f  4 a 6i  5 a 6|-  5 a bi 

November 4^  a 4|  8^  a 4^  4^^  a oj  4J  a 5|  4f  a 5^ 

December 4}  a 5 3^  a 4f  4^  a 5^  5 a 5}  4i  a 5 

January 4|^  a 5^  8^  a 5^  4^  a 5 5 a 5|  4^  a 4| 

Februair 4|  a 5 4 a 5^  4^  a 5 6^  a 5|  4^  a 5 

March 4 a 4f  4^  a 4^  4 a 4^  5^  a 6 4|  a 5^ 

April 8i  a 4^  .3^  a 4}  4 a 4^  6fr  a 6f  4i  a 5 

May si  a 4|  .3^  a Sf  4i  a 6 6f  a 6f  8i  a 6 

June 8i  a 4^-  3f  a 3|  8f  a 4f  6f  a 7|  4i  a 5J 

July 4f  a 6 S|  a 4|  8^  a 4i  5^  a 7i  3|  a 6 

August 5f  a 6^  3^  a 3|  4 a 5^  4 a 6f  6 a 7i 


COMPARATIVE  PRICES  OF  MESS  AND  PRIME  PORK,  ON  THE  FIRST  OF  EACH  MONTH  FOR 

TWO  YEARS. 


1851-3.  1851-8. 

Mess.  Prime.  Mess.  Prime. 

September. ...|21ia  22  |18i  a ..  $16^  a 17  $16  a \b\ 

October 20  a 21  ..  a ..  15^  a 16  15  a 15^ 

November 16^^  a 16^  16^  a 16i  18^  a 14^  13  a .. 

December.... 18^  a 19^  ^17  a 17^  14|  a 15  ..  a .. 

January 171a  18  161a  16^  14  a 141  12  a 12| 

February 16  a 161  HI  a ..  14J  a 151  ^l  a .. 

March 141  a HI  13  a 14  16  a 151  HI  a 181 

April 14  a 141  H a 12  161  a 16f  181  a 18| 

May 161  a H 121  a HI  l7l  a 171  H a .. 

June 14  a 141  12  a 121  H a 171  H a 161 

July 141a  161  Ufa  121  20  a 201  H a .. 

August 141a  151  H a 121  191a  201  18  a . . 


COMPARATIVE  PRICKS  OF  CORN  IN  BACKS,  ON  THE  FIRST  OF  EACH  MONTH  FOR  FIVE 

YEARS. 


1852 

-3. 

1851- 

-2. 

1850- 

-1. 

1849-Sn. 

1848 

-9. 

September^ 

....centp,  62 

a 

68 

82 

a 

65 

53 

a 

63 

35 

a 

46 

62 

a 

57 

October 

58 

a 

62 

40 

a 

68 

60 

a 

60 

42 

a 

48 

48 

a 

53 

November 

a 

60 

33 

a 

42 

70 

a 

76 

60 

a 

65 

62 

a 

68 

December 

a 

60 

42 

a 

46 

70 

a 

, , 

46 

a 

62 

42 

a 

61 

January  

62 

a 

58 

50 

a 

66 

60 

a 

65 

. . 

a 

47 

85 

a 

40 

February 

42 

a 

64 

46 

a 

61 

60 

a 

68 

45 

a 

60 

34 

a 

43 

March. 

a 

46 

60 

a 

68 

62 

a 

68 

60 

a 

67 

SO 

a 

41 

April 

a 

45 

42 

a 

46 

60 

a 

68 

60 

a 

66 

20 

a 

40 

May 

44 

a 

60 

41 

a 

48 

46 

a 

54 

76 

a 

83 

80 

a 

45 

June 

a 

52 

47 

a 

63 

88 

a 

61 

64 

a 

70 

60 

a 

65 

July 

a 

60 

60 

a 

62 

84 

a 

67 

75 

a 

85 

60 

a 

63 

August, .' 

a 

76 

60 

a 

62 

84 

a 

60 

76 

a 

85 

60 

a 

66 
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EXPORTS  OF  FLOUR, 

PORK,  BACON,  LARD,  BEEF,  LEAD, 

, WHISKY, 

AND  CORN, 

FOR  THE 

TEAR  ENDING  SlST  AUGUST, 

1863. 

Floor 

Pork. 

Bacon 

Lard 

bbls. 

bbls. 

hhds. 

kegs. 

New  York 

68,336 

11,660 

206,775 

Boston 

76,486 

7,381 

204,867 

Philadelphia 

6,281 

65 

6,846 

Baltimore 

8,134 

188 

11,747 

Other  coastwise  ports. 

194,607 

26,241 

80,328 

48,118 

Great  Britain 

4,316 

2,224 

87.691 

Cuba 

2,449 

1,229 

146,488 

Other  foreign  ports.. . 

7,988 

394 

12,524 

Total 

200,226 

58,469 

728,996 

Beef. 

Lead. 

Whisky. 

Corn. 

bbla. 

pigs. 

bbls. 

Bock., 

New  York 

12,657 

107,371 

10,508 

225,244 

Boston 

14,306 

77,518 

1,816 

119,887 

Philadelphia 

134 

22,196 

1,613 

17,734 

Baltimore 

2,000 

486 

Other  coastwise  ports. 

586 

5,128 

67,659 

171,877 

Great  Britain 

42,366 

803,679 

Cuba 

8 

14,064 

Other  foreign  ports  . 

600 

40 

60 

16,632 

Total 

212,258 

71,642 

868,117 

In  the  above,  the  exports  to  Mobile,  via  the  Pontchartraio  Railroad  and  New 
Canal,  are  included. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  AMERICAN  COTTON  CROPS. 

A correspondent  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce  furnishes  the  following  table,  show- 
ing the  distribution  of  the  cotton  supply  of  the  last  ten  years,  expressed  in  per  cents : 


Burnt 

Crop  and  stock  Great  North  of  Other  For-  United  and  stock 

Years.  say  Total.  Britain.  France.  Europe,  eign  ports.  States,  on  hand. 

1852-3 3,354,068  51.78  12.72  5.10  5.77  20.59  4.04 

1851-2 3,143,920  53.03  13.40  5.37  6.87  19.18  3.16 

1850-1 2,623,187  66.13  11.94  6.13  6.53  16.02  6.25 

1849-60 2,251,459  49.16  12.86  6.20  6.40  21.66  7.72 

1848-9 2,900,064  63.08  12.70  6.71  6.39  17.86  6.31 

1847-8 2,562,471  61.68  10.89  4.70  6.25  20.75  6.73 

1846-7 1,885,778  44.06  12.81  4.01  4.94  22.60  11.49 

1845-6 2,194,663  60.23  16.39  3.95  6.88  19.26  4.79 

1844-5 2,554.275  66.34  14.06  6.26  5.89  16.22  3.23 

1843-4 2,124,896  66.60  13.30  3.26  3.64  16.32  7 

Average..  52.20  18.11  8.67  6.30  18.95  5.87 


LUMBER  TRADE  OF  WISCONSIN. 

J.  W.  Hunt  communicates  the  subjoined  statement  of  the  production  of  lumber  in 
Wisconsin.  There  are,  it  seems,  seven  distinct  localities  in  which  lumber  is  manufac- 
tured, as  follows : — 

Blrck  River 15,000,000  I St.  Croix 20,000,000 

Chippeway 28,500,000  | Wisconsin 70,000,000 

Green  Bay 28,000,000  I Wolf  River 25,000,000 

Monitowoc 24,600,000  | 

211,000,000 
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EXPORT  OF  TEA  FROM  CHINA  TO  UNITED  STATES. 

We  give  below  a statement  of  the  exports  of  tea  from  Shanghae  and  Canton  to  the 
United  States,  for  the  last  five  years,  that  is  from  1849  to  1868 : — 

EXPORT  OF  TEA  FROM  SHANGHAE  TO  UNITED  STATES.  TEAR  ENDING  80tH  JUNE. 


1849.  1850.  1851.  1582.  1851. 

Congou  and  Souchong. 614,648  1,648,829  8,690,096  2,829,625  8,607,961 

Hy.,  My.,  and  Pekoe 14,160  4,093  6,900 

Oolong 340,858  401.813 


Total  Black 614,648  1,648,829  8,704,265  8,174,476  4,015,174 

Twankay 187,697  181,748  739,969  1,781,769  2,211,920 

Hyson 1,181,831 

Hyson  Skin 342,421  654,026  1,796,227  1,646,120  2,298.722 

Young  Hyson 1,345.725  2,298,611  3.878,206  7,867.008  11,876,852 

Gunpowder 167,166  466,230  697,870  1,699,146  1,904,780 

Imperial 205,987  283,511  441,888  919,413  1,340,638 


Totol  Green 2,370.076  8,974,708  7,816,641  18,812,466  20,808,093 


Grand  Total 2,986,332  6,628,708  11,068,640  16,468,932  24,823,267 

EXPORT  OF  TEAS  FROM  CANTON  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES,  TEARS  ENDING  80tH  JUNE. 


1819.  1S50.  1851.  1858.  185J. 

Young  Hyson 9,189,5C0  9,369,600  8,484,500  12,091,700  16,684.800 

Hyson 646,000  668,000  583,100  1,153,000  1,401,600 

Hyson  Skin 2,009,700  2,067,800  8,082,800  2,600,600  2,531,400 

Twankay ' 480,200  862,000  1,081,400  1,869.100  2,828,700 

Imperial 682,000  661,800  907,600  1,139,400  1,716,100 

Gunpowder 812,600  882,700  1,189,800  2,093,600  2,594.100 

Souchong  and  Congou  ... . 2,748,100  8,616,700  6,404,000  4,937,600  6,604,600 

Powchong 608,100  612,500  926,500  797,800  928,400 

Pecco 15,300  82,400  220,800  417,200  87,200 

Orange  Pecco 88,400  223,9u0  316,700  866.800 

Oolong 1,893,600  2,976,900  6,678,100  7,214,100  7,272,100 


Total  Green 13,818,900  14,396,400  16,216,700  20,937,800  26,101,100 

Total  Black 4,863,600  7,361,400  13,645,100  13,896,700  14,202,500 


Total  Green  and  Black.,  18,672,400  21,767,800  28,760,800  34,884,000  40,.303,600 


EXPORTS  OF  GRAIN  FROM  DENMARK. 


A correspondent  of  the  Belfast,  (Ireland,)  Mercantile  Journal^  furnishes  a statement 
of  the  exports  of  grain  from  Denmark  for  the  last  eight  years,  from  which  we  com- 
pile the  following  table : — 


1846. 

1847. 

1848. 

1849. 

I860. 

1851. 

Wheat. . . .tons. 

191,306 

164,454 

227,999 

300,840 

235,220 

288,008 

Rye 

293,042 

215,076 

429,922 

620,916 

803,688 

212,694 

Barley. ....... 

1,192,343 

954,908 

1,429,584 

1,774,293 

1,921,097 

1,390,142 

Oats 

282,696 

429,765 

415,877 

466,278 

627,004 

878.738 

Peas 

170,095 

137,255 

168,013 

123,604 

140,014 

119.545 

Flour 

30,600 

29,838 

24,036 

26,994 

21,044 

24,200 

All  sorts* 

2,187,101 

1,982,564 

2,781,942 

8,282,022 

8,164,072 

2,387,476 

In  1844  the  exports  amounted  to tons  1,873,911 

In  1846  to 1,980,742 


* **  All  sorts,”  Includes  tares  and  buckwheat. 
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VIRGINIA  TOBACCO  TRADE— 18B2>3. 

We  are  indebted  to  an  attentive  correspondent  at  Richmond,  (Virginia,)  for  the  sub- 
joined ^comparative  statement  of  the  tobacco  trade: — 

VIRGINIA  TOBACCO  TRADE  IN  1852-8. 

Stock  on  hand  and  on  shipboard,  October  1,  1852 dihds.  18,536 

Inspected  in  the  vear  ending  October  1,  1852 50,567 

64,102 

Exported  to  foreign  ports 10,081 

Stock  on  hand 10,091 

20,172 


Manufactured  and  shipped  coastwise  48,920 

This  shows  a large  increase  in  the  last  line  on  the  statement  of  1851-2,  which  was 
38,853  hhds.,  manufactured  and  shipped  coastwise.  The  number  of  factories  having 
increased  considerably,  and,  as  usual,  there  is  to  be  added  some  88,000  packages  or 
more,  manufactured  from  uninspected  tobacco. 

FARTICULAES  OP  INSPECTION. 


18S1. 

18il. 

I8S3. 

Richmond 

Petersburg 

Lynchburg 

Clarksville 

Farmville , 

15,678 

7,220 

5,810 

2,141 

1,425 

24,119 

10,489 

10,700 

4,001 

2,255 

242 

28,488 

11,406 

10,219 

8,860 

1,406 

189 

Tye  River 

824 

82,698 

51,806 

60,667 

PARTICULARS 

or  EXPORT. 

To  Great  Britain 

France 

Italy 

Tobacco.  Stems. 

. . . . 4,828  

904  

. . . . 1,046  .... 

Belgium 

Holland 

Bremen 

Tobacco.  Stems. 

Total 



10,081 

7,060 

COMMERCE  OF  MELBOURNE,  AUSTRALIA. 

The  Report  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Melbourne,  made  at  its  last  annual 
meeting,  embraces  a detailed  history  of  the  progress  of  population  and  Commerce  in 
Australia : — 

The  population  of  Melbourne  during  the  year  1852  is  represented  to  have  increased 
from  95,000  to  200,000.  The  shipping  inwards  had  risen,  during  the  same  period, 
from  669  vessels,  with  a tonnage  of  126,000,  to  1,657  vessels,  with  a tonnage  of 
408,000.  The  public  revenue  had  also  increased  from  £880,000  to  £1,577,000.  The 
customs  receipt  of  the  year  1852  reached  £842,000,  and  it  is  estimated  that  they  will 
reach  the  present  year  about  £500,000.  The  estimated  customs  receipts  of  New 
South  Wales  are  also  £222,000. 

The  value  of  imports  of  the  colony  for  the  year  1851  amounted  to  £1,056,000,  and 
the  following  year  £4,044,000.  The  increase  in  the  amount  of  the  export  produce  for 
the  same  period  is  still  more  striking,  being  from  £1,424,000  to  £7,452,000.  A large 
amount  of  gold,  it  has  since  been  ascertained,  was  exported  from  the  colony,  but  not 
included  in  this  sum  of  £7,452,000,  a careful  estimate  of  which  gives  the  total  of 
£14,880,000  as  the  value  of  the  entire  cxpoits  for  the  year. 

The  quantity  of  gold  received  from  the  Victoria  gold  diggings  during  the  first  fif- 
teen months  of  their  operation,  is  estimated  at  five  millions  of  ounces,  being  nearly 
£20,000,000  or  about  1 1 00,000,000. 

The  quantity  of  gold  brought  down  from  the  interior,  during  the  first  three  months 
of  the  present  year,  to  Melbourne,  has  been  527,998  ounces,  and  the  Chamber  of  Corn- 
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merce  asserts  that  the  amount  would  have  been  much  larger  had  there  not  been  a 
scarcity  of  water  in  the  diggings.  The  report  further,  by  a comparison  with  the  gold 
statistics  of  California,  shows  that  the  English  El  Dorado  has  yielded,  during  the  first 
two  years  following  the  gold  discoveries,  an  equal  amount  to  that  obtained  from  Cali- 
fornia during  the  first  two  years  succeeding  the  discovery  of  its  gold  regions. 

The  export  Commerce  of  England  averages  £65,665,000  per  annum,  and  the  fact 
that  the  exports  of  Australia  already  reach  one-fourth  this  amount  is  a standard 
of  comparison,  the  importance  of  whicn  is  duly  arrayed  in  the  report  before  us. 

INSPECTION  OF  FLOUR  AT  RICHMOND,  YEAR  ENDING  JULY— 

1831.  18^  mi 

bbls.  bbls.  bbls. 

814,000  889,000  450,000 

To  which  may  be  added  60,000  to  70,000  bbls.  inspected  at  Scottsville  and  Lynch- 
burg, and  sold  in  Richmond. 

EXPORT  OF  FLOUR  FROM  RIOHMOND  TO  FOREIGN  PORTS,  TEAR  ENDING  OCTOBER,  1853. 


To  Great  Britain 

British  Provinces 

Bremen 

bbls. 

6,798 

9,796 

160 

Brazil 

Australia 

80,608 

17,500 

114,852 

The  export  to  California  was  large,  but  not  registered,  being  a domestic  port. 


NAUTICAL  INTELLIGENCE. 


LIGHTS  OF  AR08A  BAT,  COAST  OF  GALICIA,  SPAIN. 

Htdroorapoic  OrricK,  September  7th,  1853. 

The  Spanish  Government  has  given  notice  that  on  the  19th  of  October,  two  lights 
will  be  established  in  Arosa  Bay,  on  the  Coast  of  Galicia,  viz : — 

1.  A light,  varied  by  flashes,  on  Salvora  Island. 

2.  A fixed  light,  on  Arosa  Ishnd. 

No.  1 is  a fixed  light  but  varied  by  red  flashes  every  two  minutes.  It  stands  on 
the  south  point  of  Salvora  Island,  in  42°  27'  60"  North,  and  8°  69'  20"  West  of 
Greenwich.  Its  hight  is  83  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  it  is  visible  from  the 
deck  of  a vessel,  about  16  miles. 

No.  2 is  a fixed  light  on  Cabalo  Point,  the  N.  W.  extremity  of  Arosa  Island.  It 
stands  39  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  42°  84'  8"  N.  and  8°  61'  80"  West  of  Green- 
wich. It  may  be  seen  about  1 1 miles. 

It  also  appears  by  the  above  mentioned  notice  that  a dangerous  Rock,  in  the  en- 
trance of  Port  Ferrol,  in  the  way  of  vessels  beating  into  or  out  of  the  harbor,  has  been 
recently  discovered.  It  is  named  the  Cabalino  and  the  following  compass  bearings 
give  its  position : — 

The  S.  E.  angle  of  S.  Felipe  Castle,  N.  71°  E. 

Tlie  S.  angle  of  S.  Carlos  Castle,  N.  14°  W. 

The  N.  W.  angle  of  S.  Martin  Castle,  N.  86°  E.,  and  its  distance  from  the  south 
shore  of  the  channel  is  not  more  than  half  a cable’s  length.  It  is  nearly  circular  in 
form,  about  7 feet  io  diameter,  and  at  low  water  its  summit  is  a wash,  though  con- 
cealed by  the  seaweed ; the  depth  round  it  is  9 feet  close  to;  and  increases  to  18  feet 
S.  E.  by  E.  from  the  Cabalino,  distant  74  yards,  is  the  Cabalo,  consisting  of  three  con- 
nected masses  of  rock,  the  highest  and  North- Western  most  of  which  is  of  a tabular 
form,  nearly  round,  and  connected  with  the  Cabalino  by  a reefi  The  Cabalo  rises  8 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  is  nearly  24  across,  N.  W.  to  S.  E. 
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FIXED  LIGHT  OH  SISARQAS  ISLAND,  WEST  COAST  OF  SPAIN. 

Htdroorphic  OrncK,  August  9th,  1853. 

On  the  18th  of  last  May,  a notice  was  received  from  the  Spanish  Government,  and 
was  immediately  republished  by  this  office,  that  a Fixed  Red  Light,  varied  by  flashes, 
had  been  placed  on  Sisargas  Island,  in  43°  21'  60"  N.  and  8°  55'  9"  West  of  Green- 
wich, at  the  hight  of  363  feet  above  the  sea.  But  by  another  dispatch  received  this 
day,  it  appears  that  the  light  ought  to  have  been  described  as  Bright,  with  R.ed 
flashes,  which  occur  every  four  minutes. 


ALflUCEMAS  LIGHT,  COAST  OF  BARBARY. 

It  also  appears  from  a note  in  this  latter  despatch  that  a Fixed  Light  is  to  be  ex- 
hibited during  the  present  month  on  the  “ Torre-vigia  ” in  Alhucemas  Bay,  on  the 
Coast  of  Barbary ; but  no  other  particulars  have  yet  been  communicated  to  this  office. 
Alhucemas  Bay  in  the  Spanisn  Chart  is  in  86°  16'  N.  and  8°  48'  W.  of  Greenwich. 


LIGHTS  IN  THE  KATTEGAT. 

llTDRooRAPnic  Oppici,  August  29th,  1853. 

Her  Majesty’s  Government  has  been  officially  informed  that  in  the  coiyse  of  the 
present  month  a Light  Vessel  will  be  placed  on  the  Kobber  Ground,  in  the  Kattegat, 
and  will  carry  Three  Lights. 

She  will  ride  three  or  four  cables  lengths,  S.  E.  by  S.  (by  compass)  from  the  Nyva- 
ger,  (New  Beacon,)  in  latitude  67°  8'  80"  N.  and  longitude  11°  20'  80"  E.  from 
Greenwich.  She  will  be'  schooner  rigged,  and  each  side  painted  red  with  a white 
cross.  More  accurate  particulars  have  been  promised. 


RAILROAD,  CANAL,  AND  STEAMBOAT  STATISTICS. 


INCREASE  OF  RAILROAD  TRAFFIC  IN  1853. 


The  following  table  compiled  from  reports  of  the  several  roads,  shows  the  per  cent 
gain  in  the  traffic  of  1863,  over  the  previous  year : — 


Cleveland  and  Columbus.. . .per  cent.  20 


Little  Miami 23 

Louisville  and  Frankfort 28 

N.  Y.  Central,  through  the  line 27 

Hartford  and  Springfield 18 

Housatonic 20 

Norwich  and  Worcester. 20 

Baltimore  and  Ohio 43 


Michigan  Central 17 

New  York  and  New  Haven 60 

Ohio  and  Pennsylvania 102 

Pennsylvania  Central 62 

Watertown  and  Rome,  N.  Y 43 

Cleveland  and  Pittsburg 20 

Hamilton,  Cincinnati,  and  Dayton. . . 68 


PASSAGES  OF  LIVERPOOL  STEAMSHIPS  IN  1852. 

Subjoined  are  tables  exhibiting  the  length  of  each  voyage  of  the  steamships  of  the 
Collins  and  Cunard  lines,  during  the  year  1852.  It  will  be  seen  that  each  line  has 
nobly  sustained  its  reputation  for  regularity,  and  that  the  diflerence  between  the  two 
may  be  counted  in  hours. 

The  average  length  of  each  of  23  voyages  from  New  York  to  Liverpool  of  the  Col- 
lins ships,  was  10  days,  19  hours,  and  14  minutes. 

The  average  length  of  each  of  24  voyages  from  Liverpool  to  New  York  of  the  Col- 
lins ships,  was  1 1 days,  1 6 hours,  and  24  minutes. 

The  average  length  of  each  of  24  voyages  from  New  York  to  Liverpool  of  the  Cu- 
nard ships,  was  1 1 days,  8 hours,  and  56  minutes. 

The  average  length  of  each  of  25  voyages  from  Liverpool  to  New  York  of  the  Cu- 
nard ships,  was  12  days,  11  hours,  and  36  minutes. 

The  shortest  passage  was  made  by  the  Arctic  in  February,  when  she  went  out  to 
Liverpool  in  9 days,  17  hours,  and  10  minutes. 

The  longest  passage  was  made  by  the  Niagara  in  the  same  month,  whem  she  put 
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into  Halifax  on  her  way  to  New  York,  making  the  voyage  in  20  days,  16  hours,  and 
20  minutes. 

The  shortest  passage  by  a Canard  ship  was  the  Asia’s,  in  August,  when  she  reached 
New  York  in  10  days,  4 hours,  and  62  minutes. 

The  longest  passage  by  a Collins  ship  was  the  Pacific’s,  in  February,  when  she  was 
16  days,  6 hours  and  25  minutes  in  reaching  New  York. 


Name. 
Pacific. . 
Atlantic, 
Arctic. . 
Pacific. . 
Baltic. . 
Arctic. . 
Pacific.. , 
Atlantic, 
Arctic. . 
Baltic. . , 
Atlantic. 
Arctia. . 
Baltic.. . 
Pacific.. , 
Atlantic. 
Arctic. . . 
Pacific. . 
Atlantic 
Arctic. , 
Pacific. . 
Atlantic, 
Baltic. . , 
Arctic.. . 
Pacific,. 
Baltic . . 
Arctic.. . 


Name. 
Arctic. . . 
Pacific. . 
Atlantic, 
Arctic.. . 
Pacific. . 
Baltic. . 
Arctic. . 
Pacific.. 
Atlantic, 
Arctic. . 
Baltic. . 
Atlantic. 
Arctic. . 
Baltic. . 
Pacific.. 
Atlantic. 
Arctic . . 
Pacific.. 
Atlantic. 
Arctic. . 
Pacific . , 
Atlantic. 
Baltic. . . 
Arctic. . 
Pacific. . 


THE  COLLINS  LINE. — NEW 

TORX  TO 

LIVERPOOL. 

Sailed. 

Arrived 

D.  H.M. 

..TaniiArv  1 f).  1 

- ..Tnnuftrv  ^1. 

1862 

10  22  10 

« 

24i  “ 

. Feb’y 

4, 

t« 

....10  17  00 

. Feb’y 

7 “ 

17, 

tt 

9 17  10 

U 

21,  “ 

.Marrh 

8, 

ti 

11  8 45 

6,'  « 

ti 

19, 

tt 

12  15  45 

20,  “ . ! ’ 

ti 

81, 

M 

11  1 28 

.April 

8,'  « 

.April 

16, 

ti 

11  n 45 

17,  « 

ii 

29, 

tt 

11  20  46 

.May 

r.  « 

.May 

12, 

tt 

....10  645 

it 

16.  “ 

U 

26. 

ii 

10  16  00 

u 

29,  **  

.June 

9, 

ti 

10  2 45 

..TnnA 

12,  “ 

u 

24, 

ti 

10  8 46 

u 

26.  **  

.July 

7, 

tt 

10  14  30 

.July 

10.  

• V UIJ 

44 

21, 

ti 

10  9 25 

24,  “ 

- A ngiiftt 

8. 

ti 

....10  1 15 

. August 

7,  “ 

it 

18, 

U 

10  19  10 

2lj  “ 

.SepL 

1, 

it 

10  17  40 

.Sept. 

4!  “ 

10, 

it 

10  4 6 

t< 

18,  “ 

u 

29, 

it 

....10  17  45 

. October 

0'  *« 

.October 

18, 

tt 

10  16  00 

u 

16.  “ 

ii 

27, 

tt 

10  16  45 

<( 

80,  “ 

.Nov. 

10, 

it 

....18  21  00 

.Nov. 

13*  “ 

(i 

25, 

tt 

11  8 15 

27;  “ 

.Dec. 

11,  « 

26,  « 

LIVERPOOL  TO 

NEW  YORK. 

Sailed. 

Arrived. 

D.  H.M. 

.January 

7,  1862 

. .January  21, 

1862 

18  19  20 

ti 

28,  “ 

. .Feb. 

12, 

ti 

15  6 25 

.Feb. 

11,'  « 

26, 

it 

14  22  86 

<( 

25,  " 

. March 

8, 

it 

11  20  28 

. March 

10,  « 

it 

21, 

it 

11  4 80 

24,  “ 

.April 

6. 

tt 

12  0 SO 

• April 

7i  “ 

a 

18, 

it 

.....10  21  45 

It 

21,  ” 

.May 

2, 

tt 

11  8 85 

.May 

6,  “ 

16, 

tt 

11  18  60 

»4 

19,  “ 

ti 

80, 

tt 

11  1 15 

.June 

2;  “ 

.June 

80, 

tf 

11  6 25 

tt 

16,  “ 

it 

26, 

tt 

10  6 45 

it 

80,  “ 

.July 

11, 

tt 

11  7 45 

.July 

14*  “ 

it 

25, 

tt 

11  0 25 

28.  « 

. August 

8, 

tt 

10  20  55 

.Auffnst  11.  “ 

22, 

ft 

10  16  80 

26^  **  

. Sept. 

6. 

it 

11  12  15 

. Sept. 

8,  “ 

it 

18, 

« 

10  6 15 

tf 

22,  

, October 

o' 

tt 

10  9 SO 

. October 

6,  **  

a 

18. 

it 

10  10  45 

u 

20,  “ 

.Nov. 

1, 

tt 

11  28  45 

.Nov. 

8,  “ 

u 

16, 

tt 

12  1 15 

17’  “ 

ti 

27, 

tt 

10  20  25 

.Dec. 

.Dec. 

16, 

it 

.i 

16,  ..a..... 

ti 

29,  « 
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Name. 
Africa. . 
Asia.. . . 
Niagara, 
Canada.. 
Africa. . 
Asia. . . 
Europa. 
Africa. . 
Asia. . . 
Europa. 
Africa. . 
Asia. . . 
Europa. 
Africa. . 
Asia. . . 
Europa. . 
Africa . , 
Asia. . . 
Europa. 
Africa. . 
Asia. . . 
Europa.. 
Africa. . 
Asia. . . 
Europa . 

Asia. . . 
Niagara, 
Canada. 
Africa . . 
Asia. . . , 
Europa.. 
Africa.. . 
Asia. . . 
Europa. 
Africa. . 
Asia . •. . 
Europa. 
Africa. . 
Asia. . . 
Europa. 
Africa. . 
Asia. . . 
Europa. 
Africa. . 
Asia. . . 
Europa. 
Africa. . 
Asia. . . 
Europa. 
Africa. . 


THE  OmrAED  LIIfE. — NEW  TOEK  TO  LIYBEFOOL. 


BaUsd. 

January  14, 1852 
. “ 28,  “ , 


.Feb.  11,  “ 
..  “ 26,  « 
.March  10,  “ 
. “ 24,  « 

..April  7,  “ 
. “ 21,  “ 
.May  6,  “ 

. “ 19,  « 

.June  2,  “ 

. “ 16,  “ 
..  “ 80,  “ 
.July  14,  “ 

. “ 28,  “ 
.August  11,  “ 
. “ 26,  “ 
.Sept  8,  “ 
..  “ 22,  « 
.October  6,  “ 
. “ 20,  « 
.Nov.  8,  “ 
. “ 17,  “ 

•Dec.  1,  “ 
16,  ** 


Arrived. 


.January  25, 

a 

Feb. 

7. 

a 

“ 

28, 

M 

March 

8, 

M 

« 

22, 

M 

April 

6. 

U 

u 

18, 

u 

May 

2, 

u 

,4 

16, 

u 

U 

80, 

u 

June 

12, 

u 

« 

27, 

it 

July 

11, 

<c 

U 

25, 

u 

August 

7. 

t< 

4< 

22, 

M 

Sept. 

4, 

U 

** 

20, 

u 

October 

4, 

tt 

17, 

Nov. 

1, 

tt 

u 

16, 

« 

u 

29, 

u 

tt 

12, 

« 

LIVKEPOOL  TO  NEW  TOEK. 


.January  8, 

** 

tt 

n. 

“ ... 

Feb. 

7, 

ft 

tt 

81, 

tt 

it 

18, 

It 

Feb. 

14, 

41 

ft 

28, 

ft 

** 

28, 

it 

12, 

ft 

March 

18. 

M 



26, 

tt 

ii 

27, 

if 

7, 

If 

April 

10, 

ii 

21, 

it 

24, 

tt 

May 

6, 

ft 

May 

8, 

ii 

20, 

ti 

U 

22, 

ii 

2, 

ft 

.June 

6, 

It 

t. 

16, 

ii 

44 

19, 

ii 

it 

80, 

tt 

July 

8, 

tt 

16, 

M 

17, 

M 

29, 

tt 

M 

81. 

tt 

12, 

ft 

.August  14, 

ft 

26, 

if 

“ 

28, 

M 

10, 

Sept 

11. 

ft 

•( 

21, 

tt 

, “ 

26, 

if 

6, 

tt 

.October  9, 

ft 

it 

21, 

ii 

28, 

ii 

4, 

it 

.Nov. 

6, 

tt 

it 

19, 

if 

it 

20, 

tt 

2, 

tt 

.Dec. 

4, 

“ ... 

it 

17, 

ii 

D. 

H.BI. 

10 

22 

00 

10 

10 

00 

,11 

28 

15 

11 

22 

00 

12 

10 

40 

12 

22 

00 

11 

12 

00 

10 

19 

00 

10 

6 

40 

11 

6 

00 

10 

9 

60 

10 

16 

40 

11 

1 

00 

10 

16 

05 

10 

4 

52 

10 

20 

00 

.10 

10 

46 

12 

2 

00 

12 

8 

80 

11 

8 

80 

11 

16 

80 

.12 

22 

40 

.12 

10 

80 

11 

21 

80 

.18 

8 

16 

20 

16 

20 

17 

17 

SO 

18 

19 

SO 

12 

17 

10 

11 

22 

51 

11 

6 

60 

,10 

22 

80 

12 

4 

66 

11 

18 

16 

10 

17 

20 

.11 

8 

26 

11 

11 

80 

il 

18 

10 

12 

1 

16 

11 

21 

00 

11 

6 

16 

12 

21 

80 

10 

11 

60 

11 

6 

86 

12 

00 

00 

,10 

16 

00 

12 

21 

30 

12 

5 

00 

18 

1 

45 

BRITISH  RAILWAY  WONDERS  OP  1850, 

Dickens,  in  a late  number  of  his  “Household  Words,”  thus  describes  the  railway 
wonders  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  year  1850.  The  fancies  of  Boz  will  not  im- 
pair the  force  or  accuracy  of  the  facts  and  Bgures,  which  he  has  borrowed  from  official 
and  other  reliable  sources. 

From  the  unimpeachable  record  of  scarcely  credible  statistics,  it  appears  that  at 
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the  end  of  1 849  there  were,  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  five  thousand  five  hundred 
and  ninety-six  miles  of  railway  in  active  operation ; upwards  of  four  thousand  five 
hundred  and  fifty-six  are  in  England,  eight  hundred  and  forty-six  in  Scotland,  and 
four  hundred  and  ninety-four  in  Ireland.  Besides  this,  the  number  of  miles  which 
have  been  authorized  by  Parliament,  and  still  remain  to  be  finished,  is  six  thousand 
and  thirty ; so  that,  if  all  the  lines  were  completed,  the  three  kingdoms  would  be  in- 
tersected by  a network  of  railroad  measuring  twelve  thousand  miles : but  of  tliis  there 
is  only  a remote  probability,  the  number  of  miles  in  course  of  active  construction  being 
no  more  than  one  thousand  five  hundred,  so  that  by  the  end  of  the  present  year  it  is 
calculated  that  the  length  of  finished  and  operative  railway  may  be  about  seven  thou- 
sand four  hundred  miles,  or  as  many  as  lie  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  with  a thousand  miles  to  spare.  The  number  of  persons  employed  oa 
the  30ih  of  June,  1849,  in  the  operative  railways  was  fifty-four  thousand;  on  the  un- 
opened lines,  one  hundred  and  four  thousand. 

When  the  schemer  of  the  infancy  of  the  giant  railway  system  turns  to  the  pMsen- 
ger  account  for  the  year  1849, he  declares  he  is  fairly  “knocked  over.”  He  finds  that 
the  railway  passengers  are  put  down  at  sixty-three  million  eight  hundred  thousand  ; 
nearly  three  times  the  number  returned  for  1843,  and  a hundred  times  as  many  as 
took  to  the  road  in  the  days  of  stage  coaches.  The  passengers  of  1849  actually  double 
the  sum  of  the  entire  population  of  the  tlu'ee  kingdoms. 

The  statement  of  capital  which  the  six  thousand  miles  now  being  hourly  traveled 
over  represents,  will  require  the  reader  to  draw  a long  breath ; it  is  one  hundred  and 
ninety-seven-and  a-half  millions  of  pounds  sterling.  Add  to  this  the  cash  being  dis- 
bursed for  the  lines  in  progress,  the  total  rises  to  two  hundred  and  twenty  millions  1 
The  average  cost  of  each  mile  of  -railway,  including  engines,  carriages,  stations,  Ac, 
technically  called  “ plant,”  is  thirty-three  thousand  pounds. 

Has  this  outlay  proved  remunerative  I The  commissioners  tell  us  Uiat  the  ctoss 
receipts  from  all  the  railways  in  1849  amounted  to  eleven  millions  eight  hundred  and 
six  thousand  pounds ; from  which,  if  the  working  expenses  be  deducted  at  the  rate  of 
forty-three  per  cent,  (being  about  an  average  taken  from  the  published  statements  of 
a number  of  the  principal  companies),  there  remains  a net  available  profit  of  about 
six  millions  seven  hundred  and  twenty-nine  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty  pounds, 
to  remunerate  the  holders  of  property  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  and  ninety-seven 
millions  and  a half ; or  at  tne  rate,  within  a fraction,  of  three-and-a-half  per  cent 
Here  our  parent  of  railway  prospectuses  chuckles.  Ife  promised  twenty  per  cent 
per  annum. 

In  short  in  everything  except  the  dividends,  our  scheming  friend  finds  that  recent 
fact  has  outstripped  his  early  fictions.  He  told  the  nervous  old  ladies  and  shaky  “ half- 
pays ” on  his  projected  line,  that  railways  were  quite  as  safe  as  stage-coaches.  What 
say  the  grave  records  of  1849 1 The  lives  of  five  passengers  were  lost  during  that 
year,  and  those  by  one  accident — a cause,  of  course,  beyond  the  control  of  the  victims; 
eighteen  more  casualties  took  place,  for  which  the  sufferers  had  themselves  alone  to 
blame.  Five  lives  lost  by  official  mismanagement,  out  of  sixty-four  millions  of  risksj 
is  no  very  outrageous  proportion  ; especially  when  we  reflect,  that  taking  as  a basis 
tlie  calculations  of  1843,  the  number  of  miles  traveled  over  per  rail  during  last  year, 
may  be  set  down  at  eight  hundred  and  forty-five  millions ; or  nine  times  the  distance 
between  the  earth  and  the  sun  ! Such  are  the  railway  wonders  of  the  year  1849. 


THE  RAILWAYS  OF  RUSSIA. 

A French  journal  publishes  from  the  Augsburg  Gazette^  an  interesting  account  of 
the  progress  which  has  been  made  within  the  last  few  years  in  the  prosecution  of  rail- 
ways in  Russia.  From  this  article  we  gather  the  following  facts : — 

The  first  railway  in  Russia  was  that  leading  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Tsarskozela  and 
Paulo wski,  two  imperial  residences,  a distance  of  17  miles.  This  road  was  opened  in 
1836,  by  a company  consisting  in  part  of  British  capitalists  ; and  the  shares  which  cost 
40  or  60  dollars,  are  now  worth  60  to  70.  This  was  soon  followed  by  the  great  enter- 
prise undertaken  by  the  Emperor,  in  which  he  took  a deep  interest,  of  a first  class 
railway  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Moscow,  607  versts  in  length,  or  just  about  400  Eng- 
lish miles.  In  the  prosecution  of  the  work  it  is  well  known  by  the  friends  of  the  late 
Major  Whistler,  who  was  one  of  the  efficient  engineers  of  tne  Western  Railroad  in 
Ma^achusetts,  that  he  was  invited  thither  through  the  agency  of  Mr.  Bodisco,  the  Bus. 
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sian  Minister,  and  was  employed  in  a very  responsible  situation  in  the  conduct  of  the 
work,  until  his  death,  which  took  place  a short  time  before  it  was  finished.  Under 
the  a^gency  of  Mr.  Whistler,  a large  number  of  American  mechanics  were  invited  to 
Russia,  and  employed  in  the  construction  of  locomotives  and  machinery. 

This  work  was  constructed  under  the  direction  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Works, 
Count  Kleir  Michel,  aided  by  Major  Whistler,  and  was  opened  on  the  let  of  Novem- 
ber, 1851.  It  is  found  to  be  of  immense  benefit  to  the  Commerce  of  the  country,  and 
the  business  upon  it  is  daily  increasing.  The  passage  is  made  from  the  one  capital  to 
the  other  in  22  hours,  which  previously  occupied  four  days  in  diligent  traveling  day 
and  night. 

The  Augsburg  paper  goes  on  to  relate  this  line  had  been  hardly  finished,  when  the 
emperor  ordered  the  construction  of  another  gigantic  road  between  St  Petersburg  and 
Warsaw.  The  track  has  been  laid  out,  and  thousands  of  laborers  are  now  engaged 
in  grading  it 

This  road  will  be  1,010  versts,  or  668  miles  long.  It  will  pass  by  the  cities  of  Lou- 
ga,  Pskoflf,  Dunabourg,  Wilna,  Grodno,  Vileka,  Duna,  Viala,  Niemen,  andNarev.  Gen. 
Gertsfelt,  of  the  corps  of  engineers,  directs  the  works  of  this  road. 

While  this  great  railway  is  in  prosecution,  a company  has  been  formed  at  Riga  for 
building  a branch  which  is  to  unite  the  seaport  with  the  city  of  Dunabourg,  and  thus 
connect  Riga  with  the  two  Capitals  of  Russia  and  Poland.  This  branch,  the  track  of 
which  was  laid  out  by  the  engineer  Gonzenback,  will  be  about  138  miles  in  length. 
It  will  keep  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Duna,  and  will  pass  near  the  cities  of  Johob- 
stadt  and  Freidricstadt.  The  capital  is  fixed  at  nine  millions  of  rubles,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  government  will  grant  a guaranty  of  interest  at  4 per  cent. 

Another  line,  which  is  not  yet  begun,  is  to  unite  Dunabourg  by  Smolensk!,  with 
•Moscow,  and  establish  a direct  communication  between  this  ancient  Russian  capital 
and  Warsaw,  by  the  route  which  was  pursued  by  the  advance  and  retreat  of  the  French 
army  in  1812. 

In  the  south  of  the  empire,  the  government  is  about,  it  is  said,  to  authorize  a company, 
by  granting  a guaranty  of  4 per  cent,  to  undertake  the  construction  of  a railroad  be- 
tween Kharcjff  and  Odessa.  This  road  will  cross  Dnieper  at  Kreineetchong,  above 
the  rapids,  w’hich  obstructed  the  navigation  of  the  river.  This  road  will  benefit  the 
Commerce  in  grain  in  the  same  manner  as  the  line  from  Dunabourg  to  Riga  is  destined 
to  help  forward  that  of  timber. 

Finally,  in  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  where  for  some  years  the  line  from  Warsaw  to 
Mysolviiz,  in  Prussian  Silc-ia,  has  been  in  full  activity,  two  other  lines  are  thought  of: 
one  from  Warsaw  to  Bromberg,  the  other  from  the  same  capital  to  Posen ; but  tiie  ar- 
rangements necessary  to  be  made  wdth  the  Prussian  government  for  this  purpose  have 
not  reached  a satisfactory  result.  The  line  from  Warsaw  to  Mysolvitz,  a little  more 
than  200  miles  in  length,  puts  the  capital  of  Poland  in  communication  by  railway  w ith 
Vienna  and  Berlin,  and  consequently  with  Paris.  When  the  line  which  is  to  join 
Warsaw  to  St.  Petersburg  is  open  for  travel,  which  it  is  expected  will  be  in  about 
three  years,  the  immense  distance  which  separates  France  and  Russia  may  be  traveled 
over  in  four  or  five  days. 


EFFECTS  OF  RAILROADS  ON  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS. 

The  town  of  Fayetteville,  N.  C.,  situate  in  a great  agricultural  region,  has  for  years 
bad  to  depend  for  its  supply  of  hay  on  the  New  York  and  other  northern  markets. 
Recently  the  Western  plank  road,  connecting  with  that  city,  has  been  finished,  and  a 
short  time  since  they  received  over  10,000  pounds  of  hay,  (of  a better  quality  than 
they  have  been  getting  from  the  North,)  brought  in  from  Forsyth  county,  N.  C.,  at 
$1  26  per  100  pounds.  The  Fayetteville  Observer  says : — 

W'e  learn  that  such  hay  has  been  abundant  in  that  county  at  30  cents  per  100 
pounds,  but  that  since  the  article  has  been  brought  here  at  a profit,  it  has  risen  to  60 
cents.  The  meadow  from  which  this  hay  came,  has  yielded  at  the  first  cutting  this 
year  about  2,600  pounds  per  acre — of  herds  grass,  clover,  <kc.  At  the  second  cutting 
It  will  yield  fully  as  much  more  of  blue  grass.  Five  thousand  pounds,  worth  formerly 
at  30  cents,  $16  per  acre  ; worth  now,  at  60  cents,  $26  per  acre.  This  shows  a clear 
gain  to  the  farmer  of  $10  per  annum  per  acre,  or  interest  equal  to  an  increase  in  the 
value  of  his  land  of  $166  66  per  acre. 
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The  following  is  a statement  of  the  comparative  receips  of  this  work  for  the  month 
of  August  this  year  and  last,  and  for  eight  months  of  this  year  and  last : — 


Mouths. 

.TAniiftiy 

1852. 

....  92,172 

50 

1853. 

283,686 

26 

Increase. 
141.868  76 

Total  Increue. 

February 

155;651 

18 

284,461 

49 

128,810 

86 

270,174 

IS 

March 

248,773 

71 

810,955 

82 

67,182 

11 

837,856 

23 

April 

....  204,808 

94 

270,126 

62 

66,817 

68 

402,673 

91 

May 

161,683 

92 

195,(72 

90 

88,488 

98 

486,162 

89 

J une 

122,162 

83 

156,978 

59 

84,825 

76 

470.988 

65 

July  

112,879 

62 

167,244 

90 

44,865 

38 

615,364 

03 

August 

149,966 

80 

236,493 

19 

86,626 

89 

601,880 

92 
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THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  OTTO  OF  ROSES. 

WHERE  IT  IS  PRODUCED,  THE  QUANTITY  MADE,  ITS  VALUE  AND  USE. 

The  time  has  been  when  Tunis  used  to  furnish  the  finest  Otto  of  Roses  known  in 
Europe ; at  present  not  an  ounce  is  exported  from  there.  Mecca,  Aleppo  and  Damas- 
cus have  been  said  to  yield  it  in  abundance ; but  now  all  these  places,  including  Tu-* 
ois,  are  supplied  from  the  market  of  Constantinople.  Ghazipore  in  India,  on  Uie 
Ganges,  and  not  in 

“ The  vale  of  Cashmere 

With  ite  roses  the  brightest  the  world  e’er  gave,” 

still  prepares  a rich  and  extremely  dear  oil,  but  it  is  never  exported  thence  to  Eng- 
land. It  is  almost  entirely  consumed  among  the  people  there  on  festival  occasions. 
Its  price  also  is  enormous,  said  to  be  one  hundred  dollars  an  ounce. 

Tue  center  of  production  in  Turkey  in  Europe  for  the  Oil  of  Roses  which  is  exported, 
is  in  a small  district  called  Aasanlik  in  Bulgaria.  Hasanlik  is  a shire- town  about  ^00 
miles  north  west  of  Constantinople,  and  gives  its  name  to  a district  of  thirty-six  vil- 
lages, which  is  devoted  mainly  to  the  cultivation  of  the  rose.  Though  the  villages 
are  all  situated  on  a plain  on  elevated  ground,  yet,  as  the  plain  is  protected  by  hi^ 
mountains,  the  climate  of  the  region  is  very  moderate.  The  inhabitants  are  all  of  the 
Bulgarian  Sclavonic  race,  in  part  Mussulmans  and  in  part  Christiana.  The  rose  which 
they  cultivate  for  the  sake  of  the  leaves  is  the  Red  Centifolia. 

“ The  floweret  of  a hundred  leaves,” 

and  is  planted  in  the  open  fields  with  the  same  profusion  as  com  or  potatoes  with  ns. 
The  roses  are  in  full  bloom  by  the  month  of  May,  and  before  the  second  week  in  June 
the  harvest  of  the  leaves  has  been  completed,  and  nothing  is  done  in  collecting  them 
at  any  other  time.  During  the  season  of  flowering,  the  whole  country  for  miles  be- 
y(»nd  the  district  is  redolent  with  odor  of  rosea  The  digging  and  pruning  of  ths 
bushes,  collecting  the  leaves,  the  process  of  distillationr,  and  the  manufacture  of  ves- 
sels to  hold  the  oil,  occupy  the  people  nearly  the  whole  of  their  time. 

In  distillling  the  oil,  the  usual  process  for  extracting  volatile  or  essential  oils  is  pur- 
sued. The  rose  leaves  while  iresh  are  placed  in  the  alembic,  and  fresh  water  is 
poured  upon  them.  The  water  which  comes  off  is  successively  distilled,  and  finally 
the  oil,  being  the  lightest,  rises  to  the  top,  and  is  skimmed  off.  The  oil  is  limpid,  but 
with  a tinge  of  orange  color.  It  is  said  to  take  three  hundred  thousand  roses  to  ^ield 
an  ounce  of  oil.  It  is  brought  to  Constantinople  in  fiat-sided,  round-edged,  tinned 
copper  vessels,  each  hermetically  closed,  and  semed  with  the  maker’s  name.  These 
cases  vary  in  size  from  those  capable  of  bolding  an  ounce  to  those  which  bold  seven 
pounds,  and  even  more.  At  Constantinople,  after  passing  into  other  bands,  it  is  put 
up  in  gilt  bottles  which  preserve  the  antique  form  of  two  hundred  years  back,  and  are 
manufactured  in  Bohemia  expressly  for  the  purpose. 

The  quantity  of  otto  of  roses  produced  in  any  one  year  varies  like  that  of  most  pro- 
ductions of  the  soil.  In  the  year  1887,  a ver^  good  one,  the  district  yielded  4,466 
pounds.  In  the  worst  years  they  do  not  obtain  more  than  1,500  pounds,  and  an  ordi* 
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nary  yearns  amoont  of  prodoction  may  be  estimated  at  somethiog  less  than  8,000 
poonds.  The  weight  employed  in  buying  and  selling  it  is  a peculiar  one,  the  metical^ 
which  is  just  a drachm  and  a half,  and  nine  drachms  make  a Troy  ounce.  The  fair 
price  of  the  veritable  pure  otto  is  about  65  cents  the  metical,  or  $6  an  ounce,  equal  to 
|72  a pound.  Consequently,  one  of  those  copper  cases  may  be  worth  $500,  and  the 
oil  is  worth  five  to  seven  times  its  weight  in  silver.  The  price  of  the  oil  commonly  to 
be  found  may  not  be  more  than  $4  or  $6  an  ounce ; but  as  the  amount  exported  is 
nearly  doubled  by  mixing  with  foreign  oils,  the  value  of  the  trade  in  otto  of  roses  to 
Turkey,  may  annually  be  about  $400,000. 

The  oil  that  was  formerly  mixed  with  otto  of  roses  was  sandal  wood  oil,  which  is 
worth  only  $6  or  $6  a pound.  In  the  mass  it  has  little  or  no  smell,  but  when  diffused 
its  odor  is  very  agreeable.  It  is  much  less  liquid  and  flowing  than  the  oil  of  roses, 
And  adheres  a long  time  to  the  hand.  Within  comparatively  a few  years  a new  oil 
has  been  introduced  to  dilute  oil  of  rosea  and  render  it  less  overpowering.  It  is  called 
by  the  Arabs  who  bring  it  from  Meccha,  itlri  ehahi,  which  means  *'  shepherd’s  per- 
fume,” and  by  another  name  is  called  shepherd’s  crook,  or  crane’s  bill.  This  i<«  a kind 
of  geranium,  the  odor  of  the  oil  of  which  very  nearly  resembles  the  odor  of  the  leaf  of 
the  pennyroyal  geranium  much  more  than  it  does  the  odor  of  the  wild  flower  called 
with  us  crane's  bill.  The  Arabs  say  that  they  make  this  oil  among  themselves,  and 
they  sell  it  as  low  as  $2  a pound,  or  one- thirty -sixth  of  the  price  of  otto  of  rose.  Its 
odor  in  the  mass  is  extremely  agreeable,  and  produces  none  of  the  oppressive  and 
even  nauseating  effects  upon  some  constitutions  that  oil  of  roses  does.  Both  on  ac- 
count of  its  cheapness,  a certain  similarity  of  odor,  its  likeness  in  color  and  weight 
with  otto  of  roses,  no  other  oil  combines  so  many  qualities  to  render  it  appropriate  to 
mix  with  it  and  reduce  its  strength.  In  the  common  oil  of  roses  found  in  the  shops 
there  is  probably  fifty  per  cent  of  foreign  oils  ; and  on  account  of  the  diffusibility  of  its 
aroma  it  will  bear  to  receive,  without  any  perceivable  depreciation  (in  the  opinion  of 
ordinaiy  judges)  of  its  virtues  and  character,  even  eighty  per  cent  of  foreign  oils,  es- 
pecially of  the  oil  of  geranium,  if  it  vlias  been  cleanly  washed  in  water  and  well 
bleached  in  the  sun. 


The  reduction  of  its  strength  by  mixture  begins  at  Hasanlik.  The  people  there  are 
probably  ready  to  supply  nearly  as  much  as  there  is  a profitable  demand  for.  The 
oil  of  geranium  is  sometimes  poured  upon  the  leaves  and  distilled  over  with  the  liquor 
of  the  roses.  A sufficient  quantity  of  oil  of  geranium,  to  suit  the  necessary  profits  of 
the  seller,  and  the  price  the  buyer  is  willing  to  pay,  is  also  added  previous  to  export- 
ation ; and  large  quantities  of  the  same  oil  are  exported  to  foreign  lands,  and  may 
serve  to  adapt  the  quality  of  otto  of  roses  to  the  exigencies  of  purchasers.  It  is  a 
proof  of  the  progress  of  refinement  and  luxury  and  of  the  prosperity  of  America,  that 
the  highest  priced  and  therefore  the  purest  otto  of  rose  is  more  and  more  sought  for 
from  Turkey. 

There  are  individuals  in  Constantinople  whoee  profession  it  is  to  examine  and  test 
k)r  the  merchants,  the  quality  of  otto  of  roses,  and  they  will  readily  divide  the  sam- 
ples offered  to  them  into  five  or  six  qualities,  almost  entirely  by  the  sense  of  smell, 
and  they  are  the  persons  who  most  successfully  perform  the  manipulations  necessary 
in  mixing.  It  is  said  they  never  fail  of  coming  within  two  per  cent  of  the  amount  of 
foreign  oil  existing  in  any  specimen  offered  to  them  to  examine.  The  common  test 
among  all  classes  engaged  in  the  trade  is  to  moisten  a piece  of  white  paper  with  some 
oil  of  roses,  and  if  it  is  pure  otto,  it  will  entirely  evaporate,  leaving  not  a trace  upon 
the  paper,  but  yet  a very  marked  perfume.  If  it  is  a mixed  oil,  it  will,  on  the  con- 
trary, leave  a stain  on  paper,  but  no  odor. 

The  usual  appearance  of  otto  of  roses  is  here  sufficiently  well  known  by  all  but  the 
gre^n-homs.  They,  however,  are  always  numerous  enough  to  induce  the  Jews  of 
Smyrna  and  Constantinople  to  prepare,  in  exchange  for  people’s  money,  the  meanest 
compound  of  scented  grease  and  oils,  and  they  waylay  sea  captains  and  travelers  in 
the  streets,  and  induce  them  to  buy  at  prices  not  much  below  common  otto  of  roses, 
numerous  bottles  of  something  resembling  rather  spermaceti  and  oil,  as  choice  pres- 
ents to  their  wives  and  friends.  Occasionally  such  persons  go  home  with  most  fabu- 
lous stories  of  the  cheapness  of  oil  of  loses  on  the  Levant.  One  afternoon,  last  year, 
an  American  traveller  returned  to  his  hotel  from  an  excursion  in  the  bazaars  of  Con- 


stantinople, and  exultingly  showed  to  his  fellow- travelers  a precious  speculation  he 
had  made  in  otto  of  ro^es.  He  had  bought  six  ounces  in  as  many  bottles  fur  five  dol- 
lars a bottle.  An  intelligent  companion  soon  convinced  him  that  he  had  obtained 
nothing  but  six  bottles  of  olive  oil,  scented  with  rose,  and  in  a natural  fit  of  indignation 
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and  mortification,  he  opened  the  window  and  threw  bottle  after  bottle  on  to  the 
pavement  of  the  street  below.  As  otto  of  roses  is  an  oil,  many  seem  to  suppose  that 
the  more  oil^  it  is  the  better  the  otto,  even  if  it  is  as  unctuous  as  bear’s  grease. 

America  is  probably  a larger  consumer  of  otto  than  any  country  of  the  same  amonnt 
of  population,  but  no  indication  can  be  found  in  this  of  the  strong  attachment  the  la- 
dies may  have  for  costly  aromas.  For  one  pound  of  otto  of  roses  that  is  sold  to  the 
perfumer,  a hundred  pounds  are  sold  to  the  snuff  manufacturers,  to  scent  therewith 
their  best  snuffs ! 

The  water  that  has  been  employed  in  the  process  of  distillation  to  obtain  the  oil  of 
roses,  furnishes  what  is  called  rose-water.  It  is  brought  abundantly  to  the  city  in 
barrels  like  wine,  and  sold  about  as  cheap,  costing  not  more  than  eight  or  ten  cents  a 
quart  Constant  use  is  made  of  it  on  festival  occasions  in  the  Greek  and  Armenian 
churches,  and  it  is  also  sprinkled  on  guests  as  a token  of  welcome  by  the  members  Uf 
the  family. 


COAL  MINES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  coal  mines  of  the  United  States  are  of  unknown  extent,  and  incalculable  value. 
The  coal- producing  States  are  as  follows,  as  stated  in  R.  Taylor’s  well-known  work : 
— Alabama  has  8,400  square  miles  of  coal;  Georgia  160  miles;  Tennessee  4,3CK)*, 
Knetucky  13,600;  Virginia  21,195;  Maryland  660;  Ohio  11,900;  Indiana  7,700; 
Illinois  44,000;  Pennsylvania  16,437  ; Michigan  6,000;  Missouri  6,000.  Total  square 
miles  of  coal  in  twelve  States,  183,132. 

Of  this  Illinois  has  the  largest  surface,  being  one  third  of  the  whole  ; but  her  mining 
lands  are  undeveloped.  Illinois  contains  43,960  square  miles,  equal  to  28,134,400 
acres.  The  greatest  developments  have  been  in  the  mines  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
greatest  amount  of  capital  and  labor  ha.s  been  spent  on  them,  and  in  providing  by 
canals  and  railroads  conduits  to  market.  These  mines  also  have  been  in  course  of 
working  the  longest  ptu  iod.  The  areas  in  this  State,  occupied  by  anthracite,  semi- 
bituminous  coals,  are  equal  to  9,879,680  acres;  over  one  third  of  tlie  superficies  of 
Pennsylvania  is  covered  by  productive  coal  formations,  a proportion  more  than  three 
times  greater  relatively  than  great  Britain,  the  most  pi^uctive  of  the  European 
countries. 

The  production  and  use  of  coal  in  thb  country  is  of  very  late  date.  The  first  an- 
thracite coal  found  its  way  from  Pottsville  to  Philadelphia,  in  the  year  1812.  only 
forty  years  ago;  from  the  Lehigh  region  in  1814,  from  Wilkesbarre  in  1820.  The  first 
bitumiuous  coal  reached  tide-water  down  the  Susquehanna  only  in  1804 ; less  than 
half  a century  since. 

In  England  coal  has  been  consumed  for  fuel  from  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  In  Scotland  only  from  the  close  of  the  last  century.  In  France,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  ; and  in  Belgium  from  the  year  1198.  The  Belgian 
coal  mines  therefore  are  of  the  most  ancient  date  as  to  their  working. 

The  coal  of  Pennsylvania  lies  on  the  surface,  or  nearly  so,  an  advantage  which  the 
coal  of  Europe  does  not  possess,  as  that  has  to  be  dug  out  from  very  low  depths. 

The  strata  of  the  great  bituminous  coal  region  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains  closely 
approximates  to  a horizontal  state ; no  coal  region  in  the  world  offers  more  ready  fa- 
cilities for  cheap  mining  than  does  that  of  Pennsylvania : wher.e  it  is  found  rather  on 
the  surface,  or  at  a very  insignificant  depth  below  it.  The  great  Alleghany  or  Appa- 
lachian coal- field  extends  through  eight  States,  750  miles  long,  and  173  broad  at  its 
greatest  breadth,  but  averaging  a breadth  of  85  miles,  giving  an  area  of  65,000  square 
miles  of  bituminous  coal. 

The  three  divisions  of  the  area  of  anthracite  coal  formations  in  Pennsylvania  arc — 

Square  Miles.  Acre*. 


The  Southern  or  Schuylkill  coal  region 864  104,960 

The  Middle  Coal  District,  including  the  Mahouy  and 

Shamoken,  to  the  Lehigh 116  78,600 

Wyoming,  Wilkesbarre,  and  Lackawanna,  or  Northern 

region 118  76,620 


Total  area 897  264,080 


Tire  most  southern  coal  field  of  Pennsylvania  is  that  of  the  Dauphin,  which  abuts 
on  the  Schuylkill  at  Port  Lyon  or  Dauphin,  and  is  connected  with  the  Pennsylvania 
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Oentral  Railroad,  and  with  the  Schuylkill  Oanal,  and  has  an  outlet  to  tide- water  at 
Havre  de  Grace.  This  is  the  least  developed  of  the  coal  regions  of  Pennsylvania,  but 
will  be  found  quite  as  rich  as  any  when  more  fully  worked.  The  approaching  con- 
nection by  railroad  to  join  the  Reading  Railroad,  will  give  it  also  a northern  outlet. 
We  have,  therefore,  east  of  the  Alleghaniee,  first,  the  west  and  northwestern  section, 
including  the  Wyoming  coal-field  and  Lackawanna  region.  We  have,  secondly,  the 
middle  region,  Uie  Shaoiokin  basin  east  of  the  Mahony  mountain ; thirdly,  the  great 
Schuylkill  region,  the  center  of  which  is  Pottsville,  which  puts  its  coal  in  circulation 
by  the  great  Reading  Railroad ; and,  fourthly,  the  Dauphin  region,  which  stretches  in 
a direction  from  southeast  to  northwest,  and  joining  the  Schuylkill. 

The  companies  working  the  mines  combine  the  double  object  of  mining  and  trans- 
porting coaL  The  obvious  distinction  between  carrying  and  producing  is  not  main- 
tained as  separate  business.  The  Lackawanna  and  Pennsylvania  coal  companies 
draw  their  supplies  from  the  Northernmost  wing  of  the  coal-field,  Wyoming. 

The  Reading  Railroad  Company,  the  Schuylkill  Navigation  Company,  the  Lehigh 
Company,  all  occupy  the  Schuylkill  and  Middle  Coal  regions;  while  the  Dauphin 
Coal  Company  works  its  own  estates  in  the  southeastern  portion  of  the  coal -field,  but 
towards  the  Southern  market  of  Baltimore. 

The  coal  fields  of  British  America  are  equal  to  an  area  of  18,000  square  miles.  The 
coal-fields  of  Europe  have  been  estimated  as  follows: — Great  Britain,  11,850  square 
miles;  Spain  3,408;  France  1,719;  Belgium  618.  But  the  actual  yearly  profluct  of 
coal  in  different  countries  is  as  follows: — Great  Britain  81,600,000  tons;  Belgium 
4,960,000  tons;  United  States  4,400,000  tons;  F/ance  4,140,000  tons. 

These  facts  are  worth  preserving  for  future  reference. 


A SPANISH  CI6AR  FACTORY  AT  VALENCIA. 

A correspondent  writing  from  Valencia,  Spain,  thus  describes  a visit  to  a cigar 
factory : — 

Valencia  is  an  object  of  particular  interest  to  the  Spanish,  from  its  being  the  place 
where  is  located  one  of  the  three  or  four  government  manufactories  of  tobacco  and 
cigars.  As  in  most  countries  of  continental  Europe,  tobacco  is  a government  monop- 
oly, from  which  a very  considerable  amount  of  revenue  is  derived,  and  one  of  the 
sources  of  income  which  disturbances  and  revolution  do  not  distroy.  The  Spaniard 
has  no  objection  to  a promt nciamento  occasionally,  always  provided  it  does  not  de- 
prive him  of  his  cigar.  The  latter  is  a necessary  of  life,  while  the  former  is  a luxury  in 
which  he  can  only  indulge  at  uncertain  intervals.  Official  documents  now  before  us 
show  that  the  government  income  from  the  tobacco  monopoly  last  year  amounted  to 
the  sum  of  199,000,000  reals,  minus  46,000,000  reals  .expense,  leaving  144.000,000 
reals — or  about  ^7, ‘200, 000— clear  income.  If  we  take  the  gross  revenue,  we  find  that 
no  less  than  f 9, 000,000  worth  of  tobacco  is  consumed  in  Spain  yearly,  exclusive  of 
the  atnount  smuggled  into  the  country,  which,  owing  to  the  inferior  quality  of  the  gov- 
ernment tobacco,  is  enormous — so  enormous  indeed,  that  when  a few  years  since  the 
yellow  fever  was  raging  at  Gibraltar,  so  fearfully  as  nearly  to  put  a stop  to  smug- 
gling, from  that  great  depot  of  smuggled  goods,  it  was  necessary  to  employ  several 
thousand  extra  hands  in  the  government  establishments ; and  even  then  the  ilemand 
was  greater  than  the  supply.  How  large  the  amount  of  contraband  tobacco  is,  1 have 
no  means  of  judging,  but  it  must  amount  to  at  least  a couple  of  million  of  dollars 
worth  yearly  ; for  you  can  always  buy  at  the  hotels,  and  of  persons  who  accost  you 
mysteriously  in  the  street,  smuggled  cigars,  said  to  be  of  excellent  quality.  But  to 
return  to  the  factory  of  Valencia.  I found  no  difficulty  in  gaining  access  to  it,  though 
there  is  constantly  a guard  at  the  dour  to  see  that  nothing  is  carried  out  unlawfully. 
I went  first  to  the  snuff  department,  where  work  had  ceased,  but  I was  seized  with 
such  a fit  of  sneezing,  that  I was  glad  to  escape  with  my  head  still  remaining  on  iny 
shoulders.  But  in  the  cigar  departn  ent  the  scene  was  a different  one ; here,  in  four 
large  rooms  communicating  with  one  another,  were  assembled  no  less  than  3 6U0  fe- 
males of  all  ages,  jabbering  as  fast  as  their  tongues  could  move,  and,  without  a single 
exception,  destitute  of  the  first  element  of  beauty.  They  were  working  at  tables  ir- 
regularly placed,  and  each  with  a basket  at  ber  side,  so  that  we  had  some  difficulty  in 
picking  our  way  among  them.  As  we  entered  each  room  a murmur,  “ Hush  I”  ran 
through  it,  which  my  companion  insisted  was  one  of  astonishment  at  the  rashness  of 
two  “coat-tails  ” in  venturing  among  thirty  five  hundred  little-coats,”  (for  be  it  known 
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my  friend  '^as  a modest  man,  and  refused  to  pronounce  the  word  in  that  con- 

nection.) However  this  may  be,  the  jabbering  recommenced  as  soon  as  we  passed, 
with  an  activity  which  indicated  a laudable  desire  to  make  up  for  lost  time.  It  b 
astonishing  to  see  the  rapidity  with  which  they  work ; a little  tobacco  b taken  from 
the  basket,  rapidly  rolled  and  broken  in  the  hand,  a nice  leaf  selected  as  a cover, 
which  is  quickly  rolled  over  the  broken  pieces,  one  end  b fastened  with  a little  gum, 
and  when  clipped  to  the  proper  size  the  product  appears  quite  a respectable  cigar, 
though,  if  rumor  is  to  be  believed,  here,  as  in  many  other  things,  app^rances  are  in 
the  highest  degree  deceptive.  Much  of  the  tobacco  used  comes  from  the  Philippine 
Islands,  but  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Kentucky,  supply  their  share,  and  Havana  does 
the  same,  at  least  in  name.  The  girls  are  paid  by  the  package,  and  the  best  of  them 
earn  about  five  reals,  or  twenty  five  cents  per  day,  of  about  eight  hours,  for  they  sel- 
dom work  longer  than  that  I was  surpnsed,  however,  to  find  that  the  woman  who 
accompanied  us  about  the  establishment  refused  any  fee,  and  by  the  offer  of  it,  I ob- 
viously offended  her  “j^undu/tor,”  point  of  honor. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  it  has  occurred  to  me  in  Spain,  and  I confess  that, 
though  it  sometimes  embarrasses  me,  there  is  something  pleasant  in  finding  that  every 
one  is  not  trying  to  get  as  much  money  out  of  you  as  possible.  There  seems  to  b^ 
among  a certain  class  of  Spaniards  a feeling  of  pride,  which  prevents  the  acceptance 
of  money  in  return  for  little  services,  which  does  not  exist  among  similar  claWs  in 
other  countries  of  Europe. 


THE  SCHUYLKILL  COAL  TRADE. 

Mr.  Zieher,  the  agent  of  the  Merchants*  Magazine  in  Philadephta,  has  pubibhed  a 
Table,  entitled.  The  Coal  Trade  of  Schuylkill  Co.,  Pennsylvania.  It  was  compiled  by 
C.  W.  Peale  and  J.  M.  Wetherill,  for  the  World  s Fair  at  New  York,  and  it  furnishes 
much  valuable  information.  The  region  embraced  includes  the  Little  Schuylkill,  the 
West  Branch,  the  West  Norwegian,  the  East  Norwegian,  Mill  Creek,  and  Schuylkill 
Valley;  and  it  comprises  within  its  limits  one  hundred  and  eleven  collieries,  of  which 
68  are  red-ash  coal,  and  43  white  ash  coat  Seven  of  the  red  and  four  of  the  white 
ash  collieries  were  not  in  operation  during  the  year  1852 — being  new  ooea  Of 
these  collieries  62  are  working  coal  out  above  water  level,  and  49  below  water  level 
48  of  the  red-ash  collieries  shipped  during  the  year  1852,  776,616  tons,  and  40  white- 
ash  collieries  shipped  1,520,744  tons,  making  a total  of  2,297,419  tons.  This  is  not 
the  whole  amount  of  coal  shipped  during  the  year  1852,  as  there  were  collieries  in 
operation  during  that  year  that  are  not  now  in  operation ; consequently  thb  collection 
does  not  include  them.  There  was  shipped  from  this  region,  including  the  Little 
Schuylkill  district,  via  Reading  Railroad,  1,650,912  tons,  and  vb  Schuylkill  Canal 
800,038  tons,  making  a total  of  2,450,950  tons.  The  Little  Schuylkill  region  sent  of 
this  amount  825,099  tons.  There  are  122|  miles  of  under  ground  railroads,  6^  miles 
x)f  which  are  through  rock  tunnels,  and  116j>  miles  in  gangways  through  co^  There 
are  210  steam-engines  employed  directly  at  the  various  collieries;  8,805  horse-power 
for  hoisting  coal  and  pumping  water  from  slopes  and  shafts,  the  deepest  of  which  is 
858  yards  and  the  shortest  88  yards ; 1,876  horse-power  for  pumping  water  only,  and 
1,891  horse  power  for  preparing  the  coal  for  market;  making  an  aggregate  of  7,071 
horse-power.  There  are  employed,  inside  and  outside,  at  the  various  mines,  9,792 
hands,  468  horses,  and  569  mules.  There  are  2,756  miners’  houses,  exclusive  of  houses 
occupied  by  miners  and  laborers  in  the  large  towns.  The  amount  of  individual  capital 
invested  in  the  coal  business  3,462,000.  This  amount  does  not  include  that  invested 
by  the  landowners,  which  is  also  very  large.  The  thickest  vein  worked  b eighty  feet, 
and  the  smallest  two  feet. 


SUBSTITUTE  FOR  GUTTA  PERCHA. 

Dr.  Riddell,  of  India,  in  making  experiments  on  the  Muddar  plant  of  India,  (ascUpia 
gigantea,  found  that  its  milky  juice,  when  dried,  became  tough  and  hard  like  gutta 
percha,  and  precisely  analogous  to  it.  It  is  charred  by  sulphuric  acid,  converted  into 
a yellow  resinous  substance  by  nitric  acid,  and  but  little  or  not  at  all  acted  on  by  mu- 
riaib  or  ascetic  acid  or  alcohol.  Spirits  of  Turpentine  dissolves  it  into  a viscid  glue, 
which,  when  it  is  taken  between  the  thumb  and  finger,  pressed  together  and  then 
separated,  shows  numberless  minute  threads,  all  which  results  exactly  correspond 
with  those  of  gutta  percha.  In  hot  water  it  becomes  plastic,  and  has  bm  moulded 
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into  cups  and  yesseU  It  will  also  unite  with  the  true  gutta  percha.  The  muddar 
also  produces  an  excellent  fiber  useful  in  the  place  of  hemp  and  flax.  An  acre  of  land 
cultivated  with  it  would  produce  a large  quantity  of  both  fiber  and  juice.  The  pc^rest 
land  suffices  for  its  growtm  A nearly  similar  substance  is  procurable  from  the  juice  of 
the  euphorbia  tirucodli^  only  when  it  hardens  after  boiling  it  becomes  brittle.  The 
subject  is  most  important,  as  the  demand  for  gutta  percha  is  so  certain  quickly  to  ex- 
ceed the  supply  of  it  that  can  be  procured. 


MANUFACTURED  GOODS. 

The  London  Speetaior  makes  the  following  remarks  in  an  article  urging  upon  Eng- 
lish manufacturers  to  look  well  to  the  quality  of  their  goods,  if  they  would  secure 
themselves  from  foreign  competition,  which  may  yet  drive  out  many  of  their  goods 
from  the  markets  of  the  world.  The  same  advice  is  suited  to  our  own  market,  and 
we  hope  our  manufscturers  are  shrewd  enough  to  see  of  themselves  wherein  lies  their 
security  for  the  largest  and  most  permanent  profits : — 

Some  years  ago,  there  was  a stuff  well  known  in  this  country  as  Nankin  cloth,  col- 
loquially nankeen,”  which  had  the  recommendation  of  being  a wholesome  summer 
wear,  and  of  being  exceedingly  durable.  It  was  used  in  various  cases  for  Jackets, 
trowsers  and  children’s  clothing,  as  combining  lightness  and  durability ; and  those 
qualities  extended  a use  which  could  not  have  accorded  to  any  beauty  that  it  pos- 
sessed. The  consumption  was  great,  and  at  a certain  period  it  expanded  considerably. 
The  merchant  and  the  manufacturer  probably  thought  that  their  profits  could  be  in- 
creased by  diminishing  the  original  cost  and  substituting  an  inferior  article  ; at  all  events, 
it  was  found  in  practice  that  nankeen  did  not  possess  the  quality  of  durability  which 
was  originally  thought  to  be  implied  in  the  very  name ; the  article  fell  into  discredit, 
into  disuse,  and  the  trade  declined.  Attempts  were  made  to  recover  it,  by  the  only 
legitimate  means — by  restoring  the  sterling  quality  of  the  stuff;  and  that  was  done, 
but  the  lost  traffic  was  not  regained ; and  the  trade,  which  was  once  as  sterling  as  the 
bloth  itself,  is  extinct 

There  is  no  imperishable  immunity  for  English  trade ; its  tenure  can  only  be  fairly 
earned  by  doing  suit  and  service  in  the  way  of  sterling  work ; and  if  English  com- 
modities follow  the  example  of  nankeen  in  foreign  markets,  the  trade  will  undergo  p 
like  fate.  We  could  parallel  the  story  of  nankeen  cloth  in  anecdotes  of  needles  with- 
out eyes,  watches  warranted  to  go  for  24  hours,  with  other  examples  of  practice ; and 
indeed  these  tricks,  although  not  hazardous  to  the  same  degree,  are  to  a certain  ex- 
tent copied  very  extensively  through  the  deterioration  of  English  wares  in  other 
things  than  woolen  cloths.  Much  of  the  iron  manufacture  has  been  observed  of  late 
years  to  show  traces  of  flaws  in  the  manufacture,  at  which  the  vender  must  have 
winked.  The  frauds  in  this  building  trade  are  notorious,  but  as  we  do  not  export 
hou-ses,  the  discredit  and  the  discomfort  are  luckily  kept  at  home.  It  is  in  the  export 
commodities  that  the  deterioration  is  most  mischievous ; and  while  we  look  with  pride 
to  the  enormous  expansion  of  our  exports  during  the  present  year,  we  may  well  ask 
ourselves  whether  it  is  safe  to  send  abroad  so  many  samples,  as  there  must  be  in  these 
exports  of  fraudulent  cheapness  ? 


AMERICAN  SEWING  MACHINES  IN  SCOTLAND. 

The  following  compliment  to  American  sewing  machines,  nearly  all  of  which  have 
been  illustrated  in  the  columns  of  the  Scientific  American^  is  taken  from  the  Glasgow 
Chronicle : — % 

A machine  of  American  invention  has  been  introduced  into  this  country  by  Mr. 
Darling,  of  Glasgow,  at  whose  manufactory  numerous  examples  of  it  are  now  in 
operation,  which  carries  the  mechanical  principle  into  a fresh  department  of  human 
labor — namely,  that  of  common  hand  sewing.  The  patent  sewing  machine  promises 
to  produce  a revolution  in  the  business  of  the  seamstress  as  great  as  the  power-loom 
effected  in  that  of  the  weaver.  This  is,  in  truth,  a moderate  statement,  for  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  machine  have  not  yet  been  fully  tested,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  how 
far  its  influence  on  the  labor  market  may  yet  extend.  By  the  band  the  machine  may 
be  driven  at  the  rate  of  600  stitches  per  minute  ; by  the  foot,  at  nearly  twice  that 
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rate.  Nor  mu§t  it  be  supposed  that  the  work  executed  at  this  extraordinary  rapid 
rate  is  loose,  irregular  slop  sort  of  work.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  strong,  close  sewing, 
beautifully  regular,  such  as  it  would  require  a very  firm  and  well-practiced  hand  to 
equal  ifow,  after  all  that  has  been  said  about  American  reaping  machines,  what 
will  be  said  about  this  new  American  sewing  machine,  which  seems  likely  to  do  sUU 
more  towards  facilitating  indoor  labor  than  the  larger  invention  towards  abridging 
the  work  of  the  field?  We  do  not  wish  to  exaggerate  the  probabilities  of  the  case, 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  invention  has  so  far  passed  the  period  of  proba- 
tion that  it  is  in  very  extensive  operation  in  America,  that  such  trial  as  it  has  had  in 
this  country  has  been  extremely  successful,  and  that  already  its  inventors  are  im- 
proving on  it  and  adapting  it  still  more  carefully  and  completely  to  its  end.  Looking 
at  it  when  at  work,  it  is  impossible  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  it  is  destined  com- 
pletely to  supersede  all  ordinary  plain  hand  sewing,  and  tliat  sewing,  as  an  occupa- 
tion for  either  men  or  women,  tailors  or  seamstresses,  is  gone  forever. 


STATISTICS  OF  AGRICULTURE,  &c. 


THE  TOBACCO  CROP  OF  CUBA, 

Trinidad  dk  Cuba,  September  S9th,  1853. 
To  Fekeman  Hunt,  A'difor  0/  the  Merchantt'  Maagzine: — 

Sir — I send  you  herewith  some  observations  upon  the  Tobacco  crop  of  this  Island, 
which  are  taken  from  an  intelligent  source,  and  may  be  of  interest  to  some  of  your 
readers. 

The  Tobacco  plats  are  generally  upon  the  margin  of  rivers,  yet  there  is  a large 
quantity  of  good  Tobacco  raised  upon  high  lands  distant  from  rivers,  but  the  former 
situation  is  preferable. 

The  quantity  of  land  cultivated  depends  altogether  upon  the  means  of  the  cultiva- 
tor, and  the  product  of  the  crop  differs  in  value  according  to  quantity  and  quality ; as 
high  as  $80,000  has  been  realized  by  some  of  the  heaviest  Planters  from  a single 
crop  of  Tobacco,  whilst  the  expenses  attending  its  cultivation  are  considerably  less 
than  those  incident  to  the  raising  of  sugar  cane. 

When  the  Tobacco  is  gathered,  it  is  hung  upon  poles  about  fifteen  feet  in  length  to 
dry ; the  leaf  is  allowed  to  remain  a short  time  in  the  air  after  it  is  ripe,  to  dry  a lit- 
tle, but  not  so  much  as  to  cause  it  to  break  during  the  operation  of  hanging. 

As  soon  as  the  Tobacco  is  dry  it  is  piled,  selecting  a day  for  this  purpose  a little 
damp,  that  the  leaf  may  not  be  liable  to  be  broken  in  the  handling ; the  pile  when 
made  is  carefully  closed  from  the  air ; the  floor  of  the  piling-house  is  made  of  wood 
and  elevated  from  the  ground  that  the  moisture  may  not  rot  the  Tobacco ; the  pile  is 
formed  with  symmetry  and  in  such  a manner  that  the  leaf  may  cot  be  broken.  This 
operation  of  piling  is  made  that  the  Tobacco  may  acquire  a good  color,  and  it  is  never 
allowed  to  remain  more  than  two  months  in  this  way,  when,  by  this  time  and  often 
much  before,  the  selection  and  preparation  for  market  is  made. 

The  preparation  of  the  Tobacco  for  market  is  as  follows,  viz:  the  largest,  most  per- 
fect and  best  quality  leaves  are  first  selected  and  are  called  Libra,  and  are  superior 
to  all  the  others;  the  next  is  called  Prlmera,  and  is  nearly  equal  to  the  former ; then 
comes  the  Segunda,  a little  inferior  to  the  Frimera,  and  so  on  down  to  the  SeHa,  or 
sixth,  which  is  the  last  selection  of  the  Tobacco  called  Principal.  From  this  there  is 
likewise  taken  the  Quehrado,  or  damaged,  to  which  class  belongs  all  the  large  leaf 
which  is  broken,  or  worm  eaten  in  the  field. 

The  Principal  is  composed  of  all  the  Tobacco  taken  from  the  plants  for  the  first 
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time,  as  the  leaves  of  the  second  gathering  produce  another  class  of  Tobacco  which  is 
called  Capadura,  and  is  inferior  to  all  the  former  mentioned  kinds. 

There  is  likewise  a kind  called  Libra  de  Pie,  which  is  made  up  from  the  first  leaves, 
or  those  which  come  in  contact  with  the  ground,  and  is  the  poorest  quality  of  the 
Tobacco. 

After  the  selection  as  above  expressed  is  finished,  the  Tobacco  is  packed,  by  form- 
ing the  leaves  into  bunches,  as  follows,  viz:  the  Libra  and  Primera  is  composed  of 
twenty-five  leaves,  the  Segunda  of  thirty,  the  Tercera  of  thirty-five,  and  the  Cuarta  of 
forty,  which  are  the  classes  used  for  wrappers  ; and  the  remainder  are  composed  of 
fifty  leaves,  and  used  for  fillings ; these  bunches  are  then  packed  into  bales  of  about 
one  hundred  pounds  weight. 

The  most  destructive  worm  feeds  upon  the  Tobacco  at  night,  hiding  during  the 
day ; they  are  pursued  at  night  by  the  Planters  with  torches  made  from  pitch-pine 
slivers.  Tour  obedient  servant, 

A SUBSCRIBER. 


PROFITS  OF  WOOL  OROWIlfO. 

Mr.  McCoaino,  a wool-grower  of  Pennsylvania,  communicates  to  the  Weetem  Plow 
Boy,  his  experience. as  to  the  profit  of  wool-growing.  Ho  says : — 

I shall  confine  myself  more  particularly  to  my  experience  with  a small  fiock  of  ex- 
tra Saxon  Marinoes,  of  fifteen  bead,  which  1 purchased  of  M.  McCeaver,  of  Washington 
County,  Pa.,  for  which  I paid  him  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  in  April,  1851. 
The  fifteen  head  sheared  in  June,  1851,  fifty-eight  pounds  of  well  washed  wool,  for 
which  1 received  seventy-five  cents  per  pound.  That  season  1 raised  but  eight  lambs, 
ten  of  said  ewes  only  were  with  lamb,  the  other  five  being  but  two  years  old. 

In  1852  I had  with  the  old  stock  and  the  eight  lambs  twenty-three  head  to  shear, 
they  sheared  eighty-six  pounds,  for  which  1 received  but  sixty  cents  per  pound — wool 
being  lower  than  in  1851.  I raised  twelve  lambs,  and  sold  them  in  July  for  three 
dollars  per  head,  thiokiog  they  could  not  stand  the  drive  to  this  State.  1 sheared 
said  sheep  about  two  weeks  since,  they  sheared  nearly  four  pounds  average,  some  of 
them  shearing  as  high  as  five  pounds,  and  1 have  fourteen  lambs,  worth  three  dollars 
per  head, 

1 have  not  sold  my  wool,  but  1 shall  ship  it  to  Licking  County,  Ohio,  where  I ex- 
pect to  get  eighty  cents  per  pound,  wool  being  higher  this  year  than  for  some  years 

Sast,  and  no  doubt  will  remain  so  for  some  years  to  come.  !Now,  sir,  1 will  figure  a 
ttlo  and  see  if  I have  made  anything,  after  paying  |8  cents  per  head  for  my 
sheep. 


Cost  of  sheep  April,  1851 |126  00 

Expense  of  pasturing  from  April  till  June,  1851 1 50 

Received  for  58  lbs.  of  wool  June,  1853 43  50 

Raised  eight  lambs  in  the  year  1851 40  00 

June,  1852,  the  23  sheep  sheared  86  lbs.  at  60  cts.  per  lb.  51  60 

July,  1852,  sold  12  lambs  for 36  00 

Cost  of  keeping  from  June  1851  to  1852 32  00 

June,  1858,  sheep  sheared  88  lbs.  at  75  cents  per  lb 66  00 

This  year  have  14  lambs  at  $3  per  head 42  00 

Cost  of  keeping  from  June  1852  to  1853 34  00 

The  old  stock  still  worth 125  00 


403  00 

Deduct  cost  and  keeping 192  50 

Net  profit  from  April,  1851,  to  June,  1853,  on  |125 $211  00 


The  expense  of  washing  and  shearing  1 have  not  calculated,  it  would  not  exceed  for 
the  three  shearings  ten  dollars. 
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STOCK  AKD  FARM  PRODUCE  OF  THE  CANADAS. 

In  a letter  from  W.  L.  Mackenzie,  pnbliehed  in  the  Demville  Jndepend^it^  we  find 
the  following  in  relation  to  the  production  of  the  two  Canadas  : — 

In  all  Upper  Canada  there  are  99,860  occupiers  of  land,  of  whom  only  8,080  occa* 
p^r  above  200  acres,  nearly  ten  million  acres  are  then  occupied,  of  which  over  two- 
thirds  are  cultivated. 

The  crops  of  1861  were,  wheat,  12,692,862  bushels;  oats,  11,198,844  bushels;  In- 
dian corn,  1,696,613  bushels ; potatoes,  4,987,476  bushels;  turnips,  8,644,942  bushels  ; 
hay,  681,782  tons;  wool,  2,699,764  pounds;  maple  sugar,  8,681,606  pounds,  dc. 

Other  products,  dsc.,  were  butter,  nearly  16,000,000  pounds;  cheese,  2,226,746 
pounds;  beef,  817,646  barrels;  pork,  528,129  barrels;  fulled  cloth,  527,466  ^arda. 

There  are  in  Upp^r  Canada  198,982  bulls,  oxen  and  steers;  296,024  milch  cows  ; 
264,988  calves  and  heifers ; 203,300  horses ; 968,822  sheep ; 669,267  pigs. 

Lower  Canada  has  94,449  occupiers  of  8,118,915  acres  of  land,  of  which  8,606,617 
are  cultivated.  The  crop  of  wheat  last  year  was  only  8,076,868  bushels;  of  oats, 
8,967,504  bushels ; of  potatoes,  4,466,11 1 bushels ; of  hay,  nearly  a million  tons ; nearly 
a million  and  a half  pounds  of  wool ; six  million  pounds  of  maple  sugar ; nearly  ten 
million  pounds  butter;  228,870  barrels  of  pork,  <fec. 

Lower  Canada  also  manufactured  780,860,950  yards  fulled  cloth;  889,623  yards 
linen  ; 860,550  yards  flannel 


MERCANTILE  MISCELLANIES. 


THE  MERCHANT ; OR  TRADE,  IN  RHYME. 


The  following  lines  were  written  by  a contributor  to  The  Caeket^  a paper  edited  by 
the  ladies  of  St.  Anthony,  Minnesota — away  on  the  verge  of  civilization — and  read 
each  week  during  the  winter  months  before  the  St.  Anthony  Lyceum.  The  piece 
needs  but  to  be  read  in  order  that  its  aptness  may  be  appreciated. 


Tare  and  tret, 

Gross  and  net, 

Box  and  hogshead, dry  and  wet; 
Ready  made, 

Of  every  grade. 

Wholesale,  retail,  will  yon  trade? 


Thus  each  day 
Wears  a wav, 

And  his  hair  is  taming  gray  I 
OVr  his  books 
Re  nightly  looks. 

Counts  his  gains  and  bolts  his  locks. 


Goods  for  sale. 

Roll  or  bale, 

Ell  or  quarter,  yard  or  nail ; 
Every  dye, 

Will  you  buy? 

None  can  sell  as  cheap  as  1 1 


By  and  by  , 

Re  will  die— 

Rut  the  Ledger  book  on  high 
Shall  unfold 
Row  he  sold, 

Row  he  got  and  used  his  gold ! 


THE  MERCHANT’S  CLERK. 

A correspondent  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle^  who  subscribes  himself  Ebenezer  Sprout, 
relates  the  following  anecdote : — 

It  was  a hot  sultry  day  in  the  latter  part  of  August,  a day  truly  worthy  of  New 
York;  the  dirt  in  the  streets,  which  had  been  swept  into  little  heaps,  was  scattered 
about  by  the  cart  wheels  and  found  its  way  into  every  nook  and  crevice.  A day 
which  makes  merchant's  clerks  wish  for  a mouthful  of  pure  air  and  a cool  draught 
from 

The  old  oaken  bucket  that  hangs  in  the  woU.** 

In  the  afternoon  of  this  very  day  that  I have  attempted  to  describe,  there  mi^ht 
have  been  seen  in  the  counting-room  of  Messrs.  Shaver  A Skinem,  if  I read  the  sign 
correctly,  a pale,  sickly  looking  young  man  about  twenty  years  of  age ; he  is  bending 
over  a large  ledger,  but  he  soon  closes  it,  and  resting  his  head  upon  his  hand  he  gazes 
at  the  cover,  but  he  does  not  see  it,  for  his  thoughts  are  far  away  on  the  banks  of  the 
Hudson. 
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I wish  I was  at  home  just  now — he  soliloquises.  Brother  John  must  be  driving  the 
cows  from  pasturing,  and  his  sons  collecting  the  sheep  from  the  hills,  and  the  fowls 
going  to  roost  on  the  old  pear-tree,  and  the  whip-o  will  singing  his  clear  song  on  the 
cow-yard  fence.  I wish  I was  there.  Now  his  head  has  fallen  upon  the  ledger,  and 
wearied  by  incessant  toil  be  has  sunk  into  a quiet  slumber.  It  will  take  many  hours 
of  railroad  travel  to  reach  the  destination  of  his  thoughts,  for  they  are  far,  far  away 
from  the  city. 

Look  ! something  more  than  a shadow  glides  in  at  the  door,  cautiously  unlocks  a 
drawer  of  the  safe,  and  takes  therefrom  something  that  looks  very  much  like  a five 
hundred  dollar  bank  note — he  closes  the  drawer,  locks  it,  and  glides  out  so  quick,  so 
noiselessly,  that  he  has  disturbed  nothing;  and  the  clerk  stili  sleeps  on. 

Suddenly  he  wakes  with  convulsive  start,  but  he  soon  resumes  his  usual  composure  ; 
he  puts  the  books  into  the  safe,  locks  it,  and  calling  to  the  porter,  who  is  on  the  next 
floor  above,  he  tells  him  he  can  close  the  office  now  for  he’s  going  home.  Home,  in- 
deed ! A home  from  necessity,  not  from  choice — a boarding  house. 

The  next  day  he  is  looked  at  with  a suspicious  eye  by  Messrs.  Shaver  <fe  Skinem, 
and  in  the  afternoon  a gentleman  with  a star  on  his  breast  walks  into  the  office  and 
presents  a warrant  for  the  arrest  of  Christopher  Call,  clerk  with  Messrs.  Shaver 
Skinem,  charged  with  grand  larceny.  That  night  he  sleeps  in  the  Tombs — Tombs  for 
the  living,  not  for  the  dead,  though  there  are  deaths  there  very  often.  He  is  tried, 
and  pleads  not  guilty ; he  looked  so  thin  and  pale,  and  his  voice  was  so  hollow,  but 
clear  and  distinct,  that  it  is  said  that  he  haunted  the  court  room  for  months  after- 
wards. Yet  he  was  acquitted.  That  night  he  was  thundering  along  the  railroad,  and 
early  the  next  morning  he  was  at  home.  But  he  was  sick,  yes,  very  sick,  for  more 
than  a month  after.  But  he  at  last  regained  his  health.  He  never  entered  into  mer- 
cantile business  again,  but  commenced  farming,  and  is  now  a wealthy  and  much  re- 
spected farmer  in  the  vicinity  of  Hudson. 

SMUGGLING  BY  WOMEN  AT  PARIS. 

The  smuggling  of  game  and  such  taxable  articles  into  Paris  under  the  petticoats  of 
women,  has  become  so  frequent  that  a female  has  been  attached  to  the  bureau  of 
several  of  the  barriers,  in  order  that  she  may  search  under  the  garments  of  suspected 
individuals.  Recently  a woman  with  haunches,  says  the  Patricy  the  Hottentot  Venus, 
presented  herself  at  one  of  the  gates.  The  agents,  who  are  always  jealous  of  stout 
people,  requested  the  lady  with  the  phenomenal  contour  to  stop,  fehe  refused,  and 
pushed  by.  One  of  the  custom  house  employees  seized  her,  and  commenced  pressing 
his  finger  on  various  parts  of  her  body,  as  if  he  were  feeling  to  see  whether  she  was 
ripe.  She  screamed  and  fought,  and  in  her  struggles,  a partridge  fell  from  under  her 
skirts  to  the  ground.  Her  contraband  wares  were  probably  strung  like  dried  apples, 
and  the  escape  of  the  partridge  loosened  the  whole.  Down  came  a quail,  and  then  a 
snipe,  and  then  another  quail,  and  a woodcock,  till  the  woman,  whose  embonpoint  bad 
visibly  diminished,  was  thrust  into  the  office,  where  the  female  attached  to  the  estab- 
lishment commenced  a thorough  investigation.  When  all  was  over,  the  victim  was 
found  to  be  a very  spare  person,  not  weighing  over  96  pounds,  and  was  consequently 
sent  to  the  prefecture  of  police. 

BUSINESS  MEN  WANTED. 

The  Newburyport  (Mass.)  Jlerafd  says:  “There  is  a demand  for  talent  and  experi- 
ence in  business  beyond  the  supply.  Men  suitable  to  take  charge  of  manufacturing 
and  mechanical  establishments,  banks,  railroads,  mercantile,  and  other  agencies,  intel- 
ligent shipmasters,  <fcc.,  are  not  in  supply  equal  to  the  demand,  and  the  consequence  is 
likely  to  be  that  some,  it  is  feared  Uk*  many,  of  the  projects  and  works  of  thn  day, 
will  fail  for  the  lack  of  the  capacity  and  experience  to  direct  them,  notwithstanding 
the  most  liberal  salaries  are  given,  to  procuie  men  supposed  to  be  competent.  A 
vast  number  of  people  suppose  themselves  to  be  competent  who  are  not  so,  and 
though  in  some  cases  there  may  be  meritorious  and  deserving  people  overlooked,  yet 
it  is  not  often  the  case,  and  those  who  are  content  to  move  upward  step  by  step,  and 
use  a moderate  degree  of  effort  to  please  their  employers,  are  sure  to  rise.  All  the 
business  talent  and  industry  of  the  country  is  wanted,  and  few  if  any  of  those  who 
secure  the  confidence  of  those  who  employ  them,  in  their  ability  and  faithfulness,  fail 
of  fair  success  and  regular  promotion.’’ 
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ENGLISH  COMMERCIAL  TRAVELERS. 

In  the  first  volume  of  the  Merchant  Magazine  (July,  1839,  pages  87-411)  we  gave 
some  accunt  of  the  system  of  commercial  traveling  in  England.  This  system,  though 
DOW  in  its  wane,  is  still  exercised  to  a very  considerable  extent  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  following  account  of  the  commercial  travellers  in  England  is  from  the 
reliable  correspondent  of  the  Courier  and  Enquirer  : — 

There  is  a class  of  men  in  this  country  known  as  Commercial  Travellers  who  may 
be  considered  os  separate  and  distinct  from  the  great  mass  of  Englishmen,  and  yet  as 
native  to  the  land  and  totally  incapable  of  being  transplanted.  TTiey  are  mostly  gen- 
tlemen, generally  educated  and  never  illiterate — shrewd,  active  business  men — always 
on  the  move  and  real  birds  of  passage — now  in  the  South,  in  a few  days  away  to  the 
West,  or  traversing  the  Eastern  or  Northern  counties.  They  all  live  at  good  hotels 
and  on  the  best  the  markets  afford,  meanness  being  no  part  of  their  character,  and 
niggardliness  scouted  by  all  of  them.  Their  combined  patronage  will  build  up  any 
hotel,  and  particular  houses  in  each  town  receive  their  support.  The  landlords  treat 
them  with  great  respect,  and  the  servants  pay  them  marked  attention.  They  keep 
late  hours — enjoy  the  anMisements  of  the  places  in  which  they  remain  at  night — sel- 
dom rise  early — breakfast  at  the  fashionable  time— dine  late  and  sumptuously — wine 
being  an  indispensable  at  dinner;  and  dress  genteely,  but  not  either  foppishly  or  in 
the  current  mode  of  the  day.  They  usually  travel  in  second  class  carriages,  they  being 
both  re.'pectable  and  convenient ; and  go  from  the  stations  to  the  hotels  in  cabs  or  flys^ 
seldom  or  ever  condescending  to  walk  that  distance  be  it  great  or  small.  They  are 
affable,  courteous,  frienilly  and  generally  full  of  humor.  When  in  cities  or  large  towns 
where  business  is  to  be  attended  to,  they  go  about  it  at  once — their  sgttled  rule  beii^ 
to  perform  their  duty  first  and  make  all  other  things  subservient  to  their  calling. 
They  are  well  informed  upon  most  political  subjects,  and  generally  liberal  minded — 
freely  enter  into  conversation  with  strangers,  and  readily  accommc^ate  themselves  to 
the  siiciety  in  which  they  are  thrown.  Constant  intercourse  with  the  inhabitants  of 
distant  and  secluded  sections  of  the  land  and  strangers,  makes  them  a distinct  class, 
and  they  meet  the  natives  of  the  extremes  of  their  own  island  with  a friendly  spirit, 
always  overlooking  sectional  peculiarities  and  sinking  their  early  prejudice?.  They 
look  upon  foreigners  as  brethren,  and  greet  a German,  a Frenchman,  or  an  American 
with  as  much  cordiality  as  they  do  their  own  countrymen.  They  know  no  distinctions 
among  men  beyond  those  which  mark  the  gentleman  from  the  blackboard,  and  judge 
an  individual  by  his  conduct  more  than  by  his  dress  or  social  position.  They  are 
without  the  insolent  reserve  of  the  untraveled  and  pompous  Engltshman,  and  possess 
all  that  self  respect  and  genteel  breeding  which  characterizes  the  well  informed  and 
dignified  man.  Many  of  them  speak  French  or  German,  and  some  of  them  both  of 
these  languages — have  traveled  on  the  continent  and  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  re- 
late their  adventures  with  humor  and  spirit.  They  are  strict  disciplinarians  in  the 
houses  where  they  stop,  and  have  a mutual  method  of  recognition  of  their  own, 
amounting  to  a species  of  free-masonry.  They  travel  almost  constantly,  year  in  and 
year  out,  and  seldtun  remain  in  a particular  place  beyond  a few  days,  and  often  not 
more  than  the  few  hours  required  for  the  transaction  of  their  business. 

Take  them  as  a class,  and  they  assuredly  are  a peculiar  one,  they  are  eminently 
original  and  distinct  from  the  balance  of  their  countrymen.  And  now,  who  are  they 
and  what  are  they  ? the  reader  may  ask.  Let  me  tell  you  as  far  os  I am  able : — They 
are  connected  with  the  extensive  mercantile  establishments  and  manufactories  in  the 
large  cities  and  towns,  and  travel  through  the  country  making  sales  of  goods  by  sam- 

file.  They  ordinarily  receive  a guinea  per  day  for  expenses,  which  accounts  for  their 
iberal  manner  of  living  ; and  in  addition  to  that  sum  they  have  salaries  according  to 
their  abilities,  varying  from  one  hundred  to  eight  hundred  pounds  a year.  Many  of 
them  are  married,  but  their  almost  constant  absence  from  home  prevents  them  from 
enjoying  for  any  length  of  time  the  comforts  of  a home,  or  the  company  of  their  fami- 
lies. But  few  of  them  accumulate  fortunes  in  consequence  of  the  expensive  habits 
they  acquire  in  the  performance  of  their  duty,  and  numbers  of  them  die  prematurely, 
leaving  small  and  destitute  children  to  the  tender  mercies  of  a selfish  world.  They 
have,  among  themselves,  benevolent  beneficial  societies,  and  support  one  or  more 
schools  for  the  education  of  the  orphan  children  of  deceased  mcml^rs  of  their  class, 
to  which  they  contribute  liberally  and  pay  considerable  attention.  They  exhibit  a 
certain  degree  of  pride  in  some  matters,  and  never  stop  at  a house  that  does  not  stand 
second  rate,  considering  themselves  degraded  by  making  a third  rate  house  their  tem- 
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porary  home.  But  this  comes  from  their  employment  and  arises  necessarily  from  it, 
as  English  society  is  at  present  constituted,  for  the  buyer  will  not  be  so  likely  to  make 
his  purchases  from  the  traveler  who  stops  at  the  third  class  as  he  is  from  him  who 
frequents  the  second  class  inns,  and  therefore  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  commercial 
man,  both  in  a personal  and  business  point  of  view,  to  take  up  his  abode  in  those  ho- 
tels to  which  the  majority  of  his  class  give  the  preference  and  to  which  the  purchasers 
generally  resort. 

In  their  intercourse  with  society  they  endeavor  to  make  themselves  agreeable  and 
friendly,  knowing  well  that  cheerfulness  and  sociability,  blended  with  good  breeding, 
will  greatly  advance  their  interest  This  may  be  regarded  by  some  persons  as  a sel- 
fish feature,  but  charity  will  lead  the  liberal  minded  man  to  conclude  that  there  is  le?8 
of  that  spirit  in  it  than  a disposition  to  be  on  good  terms  with  all  mankind.  In  my 
intercourse  with  them  I have,  with  but  few  exceptions,  found  them  as  above  de- 
scribed, and  seldom  rude  or  ungentlemanly,  a thing  I c:innot  in  truth  say  of  some  of 
those  exquisites  whom  I have  met,  who  pretend  to  consider  them^elves  as  made  up 
of  a superior  clay  to  that  used  in  the  make  of  the  commercial  traveler ; and  there  are 
many  of  such  animals  in  England. 

In  going  from  Worcester  to  Gloucester,  I made  the  acquaintance  of  one  of  the  best 
of  the  class  of  “ Commercials,”  and  his  frank  and  sociable  manner  pleased  me  much. 
We  conversed  freely  u|>on  various  subjects  connected  with  the  pre-'ent  times,  and  I 
found  him  well  informed  respecting  the  current  events  of  the  day  in  his  own  country 
and  on  the  continent,  and  tolerably  well  acquainted  with  American  affairs.  He  knew 
me  to  be  from  the  New  World  by  my  general  appearance,  and  told  me  of  many  per- 
sons resident  in  the  United  States  with  whom  he  was  intimate,  having  made  their  ac- 
Quaintance  by  meeting  them  under  circumstances  similar  to  those  unmir  which  he  and 
1 had  met.  • 


RELIGION  IN  BUSINESS. 

If  you  wish  to  test  the  quality  of  a man’s  religion,  do  not  follow  him  to  church, 
where  he  must  put  on  the  garment  of  pious  observance ; but  visit  him  at  his  store, 
shop,  office,  or  counting-room,  and  mark  the  spirit  by  which  he  is  influenced  in  his  deal- 
ings vfith  his  fellow-man.  If  he  look  only  upon  his  own  things,  and  disregard  those 
of  his  neighbor,  you  need  not  hesitate  in  your  conclusion.  If  he  regard  merely  his  own 
interests,  and,  in  securing  his  own,  invades  the  rights  of  his  neighbor,  you  need  not 
fear  the  imputation  of  uncharitableness,  if  you  pronounce  that  man  no  tiue  follower 
of  Him  who  said,  “ As  ye  would  that  men  would  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them.” 
There  is  a sad  want  of  Christianity  in  business.  Pnifessors  seem  to  think  their  religion 
too  pure  a thing  to  be  brought  down  into  the  sphere  of  business,  lest  it  soil  its  gar- 
ments, or  be  assailed  with  ridicule.  But  a mau’s  religion  is  not  worthy  the  name,  if  it 
be  not  able  to  stand  the  ordeal  of  his  business  life;  if  it  do  not  accompany  him  in  his 
daily  avocaticms,  and  lend  him  to  sacrifice  his  worldly  loves  and  lust  of  gain  whenever 
they  would  prompt  him  to  forget  the  good  of  his  fellow-man  while  in  the  ardent  pur- 
suit of  his  own  interests. 

The  author  of  the  following  we  do  not  know,  but  it  embodies  views  on  this  subject 
by  which  men  in  business,  who  profess  to  be  governed  by  Christian  principles,  would 
do  well  to  compare  themselves : — 

“ Each  one  is  bound  h»  look  not  only  on  his  own  things,  but  also  on  the  things  of 
another.  You  cannot  divest  yourself  God  has  ordained  it,  and  while  God  is  love, 
the  law  is  unalterable,  in  your  neighbor  you  are  bound  to  see  a brother  whose  feel- 
ings, whose  reputation,  whose  property,  whose  family,  are  all  as  sacred  as  your  own. 
* Let  no  man  seek  his  own,  but  every  man  another’s  wealth,’  is  a precept  weightier 
than  all  the  dicta  of  the  exchange.  It  is  highly  convenient  to  evade  this  precept  by 
assuring  yourself  that  every  man  will  look  to  his  own  interests,  and  that  therefore 
you  may  just  gripe  all  that  others  will  let  you  gripe.  But  in  doing  so,  you  let  your- 
self down  from  the  level  of  a Christian  to  the  level  of  a scrambler.  Even  amongst 
men  who  meet  on  equal  terms.  Commerce  on  your  principle  is  not  a system  of  mutual 
aervices,  but  a system  of  mutual  supplanting.  But  among  men  who  meet  on  unequal 
terms,  that  principle  will  bear  you  out  in  cruel  oppression.  A cloth- maker  offers  to  a 
cloth  merchant  a parcel  of  cloth.  His  manner,  or  something  else,  tells  the  merchant 
that  he  is  under  the  necessity  of  finding  money.  He  ask^  a fair  price.  According  to 
the  best  judgment  of  the  merchant,  that  price  would  afford  the  maker  a fair  remu- 
neration, and  would  afford  himself  a fair  profit;  but  he  knows  or  guesses  that  money 
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happens  to  be,  at  that  moment,  of  exorbitant  value  to  his  neighbor.  On  this  eoovio- 
tion  he  refuses  the  fair  price,  and  offers  one  that  would  double  hU  own  profit,  and 
leave  the  other  without  any  profit,  or  with  a lass.  The  other  hesitates,  reasons,  en- 
treats— but  at  last  reluctantly  yields.  The  merchants  exults  in  a good  ba^in.  A 
good  bargain ! — is  that  what  you  call  it  f Why,  the  U)ing  you  have  done  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  taking  advantage  pf  ^our  neighbor’s  necessity  to  deprive  him  of 
the  just  reward  of  his  labor,  and  to  put  it  in  your  own  pocket. 

“ ‘ But  I am  not  bound  to  look  after  another  man’s  interests.’  Yes,  you  are.  God 
has  bound  you  to  it.  He  has  bound  all  oUier  men  to  do  the  same  to  you.  You  have 
denied  your  brother  his  equal  rights.  Had  you  done  your  duty,  two  hearts  would 
have  been  the  better,  but  now  two  hearts  are  worse.  Yours  is  contracting  around 
its  ill-gotten  profits  ; his  is  soured  and  distrustfuL” 


COMMERCTAL  VALUE  OF  AN  OLD  MAN  IN  CHINA. 

The  reasonableness  and  placability  of  the  natives  were,  on  one  occasion,  evinced  in 
rather  a remarkable  manner  at  Chusan,  while  I was  there.  An  Englishman  had 
come  across  some  wild  ducks  in  the  canal  inside  the  city,  at  which  he  fired  Vtfth  ball, 
all  his  shot  having  been  previously  expended.  The  bullet  missed  the  birds,  and, 
glancing  from  the  water,  killed  an  old  Chinaman,  who  was  sitting  at  his  own  door, 
enjoying  his  pipe. 

^ The  unfortunate  sportsman,  horrified  at  the  result  of  his  silly  thoughtlessness,  hur- 
ried away  to  take  counsel  with  his  friends,  who  recommended  him  to  try  to  settle  the 
matter  with  the  relatives  of  the  deceased,  to  prevent  their  complaint  froin  being  laid 
formally  before  the  authorities,  who  would  be  obliged  to  award  a heavy  'punishment 
for  such  reckless  carelessness.  With  this  view,  one  of  his  friends  was  «dispatcbed  to 
visit  the  family,  to  condole  with  them  for  their  loss,  and  to  explain  how  thoroughly  it 
wiu  the  result  of  accident  He  deplored  the  unhappy  circumstance  which  had  de- 
prived the  family  of  so  valuable  and  so  respectable  a member,  and  pointed  out  the 
cheering  fact  that  he  was  very  old,  and,  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  could  not 
have  been  expected  to  live  much  longer,  and  that  pecuniary  recompense  should  be 
made  to  console  the  family  for  the  few  months*  society  they  might  have  anticipated 
enjoying  with  him.  They  admitted  that  he  was  old,  very  old,  and  as  he  could  not 
have  lived  long,  they  mentioned  a hundred  dollars,  as  a sum  likely  to  have  a good 
effect  in  assuaging  the  bitterness  of  their  affliction. 

The  ambassador,  delighted  at  hearing  a demand  so  much  more  reasonable  than  he 
anticipated,  but  concealing  bis  satisfaction,  pointed  out  that  the  deceased  was  so  old 
that  he  could  hardly  have  estimated  his  short  remnant  of  existence  at  such  a large 
sum. 


THE  LOVE  OF  MONEY. 

In  the  catechism  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  says  Hiram  Fuller,  the  true  answer  to 
the  question,  “ What  is  the  chief  end  of  man  I”  should  be — Monet.  When  one  pauses 
to  reflect  upon  tliis  universal  scramble  after  “ the  root  of  all  evil,”  the  money-mania  of 
the  day  becomes  a sort  of  miraculous  phenomenon.  It  seems  to  be  the  tummum  bo- 
num  of  human  existence — the  tUiima  thule  of  human  effort.  Men  work  f(»’  it,  fight 
for  it,  beg  for  it,  steal  for  it,  starve  for  it,  preach  for  it,  lie  for  it,  live  for  it,  and  die  for 
it  And  all  the  while,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  nature  and  God  are  ever  thunder- 
ing in  our  ears  the  solemn  question — “ What  shall  it  profit  a man  to  gain  the  whole 
world  and  lose  his  own  soul  ?”  This  madness  for  money  is  the  strongest  and  lowest 
of  the  passions  ; it  is  the  insatiate  Moloch  of  the  human  heart,  before  whose  remorse- 
less altar  all  the  finer  attributes  of  humanity  are  sacrificed.  It  makes  merchandise  of 
all  that  is  sacred  in  human  affections ; and  even  traffics  in  the  awful  solemnities  of  the 
eternal  world.  Fathers  sell  their  daughters  for  gold ; and  temples  dedicated  to  reli- 
gion are  used  as  marts  for  the  display  of  the  glittering  temptation. 

Miserly  men,  in  the  possession  of  great  wealth,  and  who  pretend  to  love  their  chil- 
dren as  the  “ apple  of  their  eye,”  will  stint  them  in  education,  in  pleasure,  and  in 
health ; and  keep  them  cramped  and  miserable  for  lack  of  money,  through  all  the 
earlier  and  better  years  of  their  existence;  and  when  Death  relaxes  the  old  man’s 
grasp  from  his  money  bags,  the  overwhelming  avalanche  of  wealth  becomes  often  a 
curse  rather  than  a blessing  to  his  heirs.  Human  life  at  longest  is  but  a span — a 
fleeting  dream — a passing  apparition  in  the  phantasmagoria  of  Time.  What  folly  to 
devote  it  to  an  unscrupulous  struggle  for  that  which  perisheth  with  the  using !” 
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1.  — Peruvian  Antiquities,  By  Mariano  Edward  Rivero,  Director  of  the  Natural 
Museum,  Lima,  and  Corresponding  Member  of  various  Scientific  Societies  in  Europe 
and  America ; and  John  James  Von  Tschudi,  Doctor  in  Philosophy,  Medicine,  Sur- 
gery, etc.,  etc.,  and  Member  of  various  Societies  of  Medicine,  Natural  Historv, 
Geography,  and  Agriculture.  Translated  into  English  from  the  original  Spanish. 
By  Francis  L.  Hawks,  D.  D.,  LIi.D.  8vo.,  pp.  806.  New  York:  George  P.  Put- 
nam & Oo. 

The  curious  in  antiquarian  literature  is  indebted  to  the  learned  labors  of  Dr.  Hawks 
for  “the  best  account  of  Peru  by  a native,  at  a date  as  late  as  1861,”  and  for  a more 
particular  description  of  its  most  ancient  architectural  remains  than  is  to  be  found 
elsewhere.  The  work  is  divided  into  chapters,  and  treats — Ist,  of  the  relations  be- 
tween the  two  hemispheres  prior  to  the  discovery  by  Columbus ; 2d,  ancient  inhabi- 
tants of  Peru ; 8d,  considerations  on  the  history  of  Peru  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Spaniards;  4th,  system  of  government,  or  political  institutions  of  the  Incas;  6th,  the 
Quichuan  language;  6th,  scientific  culture  under  the  dynasty  of  the  Incas ; 7th,  relig- 
ious system  of  the  Incas;  8th,  religious  ceremonies;  9th,  state  of  arts  among  the 
ancient  Peruvians;  10th,  ancient  monuments.  The  original  work  was  the  labor  of 
ten  years ; and  the  authors  studied  ancient  monuments,  gathering,  with  ^eat  solici- 
tude, all  the  curiosities  of  the  times  of  the  Incas,  and  they  have  furnished  the  public 
with  a full  description  of  the  ruins  of  sumptuous  edifices,  the  sad  remains  of  grandeur 
and  power  of  the  Incas,  their  idols  and  their  manufactures ; and  also  of  the  fall  of  a 
nation  made  deeply  interesting  by  its  tragical  history. 

2.  — A dfanueU  of  Elementary  Oeoloyy ; or  the  Ancient  Changes  of  the  Earth  and 

its  Inhabitants,  as  illustrated  by  Geological  Monuments,  By  Sir  Charles  Ltell, 
M.  A.,  F.  R.  S.  Reprinted  from  the  fourth  and  entirely  revised  edition,  illustrated 
with  Five  Hundred  Engravings.  8vo.,  pp.  612.  New  York : D.  Appleton  <k  Co. 
No  writer  on  geology  has  surpassed  this  able  and  distinguished  author  in  the  merit 
of  his  works.  Nor  is  the  reputation  of  any  one  higher  for  attainments  in  geological 
science  than  that  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell.  In  the  work  before  us,  it  has  been  his  aim  to 
unfold  and  illustrate  the  ancient  changes  of  the  earth,  rather  than  to  explain  the  prin- 
ciples of  geology  upon  which  tliose  changes  were  made.  As  a matter  of  necessity, 
the  examples  or  facts  upon  which  principles  are  based,  or  which  are  likewise  the  re- 
sult of  presupposed  principles,  necessarily  intermingle  in  a treatise  which  may  attempt 
to  unfold  either  separately ; yet  in  this  case,  the  ancient  changes  of  the  earth  present 
so  many  striking  features  and  give  rise  to  so  many  interesting  points  of  consideration, 
that  a wide  distinction  may  be  observed  between  a work  upon  them  and  one  upon  the 
principles  of  geoloj^.  The  volume,  of  which  this  is  a new  edition,  is  written  with 
all  that  elegance  oi  style  and  richness  of  learning  for  which  the  author  is  distin- 
guished, and  forms  one  of  our  moet  valuable  productions  on  the  general  science  of 
geology. 

8. — On  Civil  Liberty  and  Self  Government.  By  Francis  Lisbkr,  LL.  D.  2 vole 
12mo.,  pp.  866  and  871.  Philadelphia:  Lippincott,  Grambo  & Co. 

This  is  a treatise  upon  the  fundamental  principles  of  self-government  and  civil  lib- 
erty, which  is  designed  to  serve  as  a guide  for  those  about  entering  life,  to  true  and 
correct  political  principles.  In  the  main,  the  work  is  sound  and  Judicious,  and  must 
aid  in  strengthening  that  independent  and  free  spirit  which  should  be  possessed  bj 
every  American.  The  author  is  a distinguished  teacher  of  political  principles,  and  is 
intimately  acquainted  with  events  and  their  bearing  upon  public  affairs.  The  vol- 
umes are  worthy  of  a wide  circulation,  and  will  command,  from  the  ability  with  which 
they  are  written,  respect  in  all  quarters. 

4. — Youths'  Manual  of  Geography,  combined  toith  History  and  Astronomy.  Design- 
ed for  the  use  of  the  junior  and  intermediate  classes  in  public  and  private  schools. 
By  James  Monteith,  Public  School  No.  18.  New  York:* A.  S.  Barnes  & Co. 

We  have  not  space  to  describe  the  various  merits  of  this  manual.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  the  plan  is  admirably  conceived  and  happily  carried  out. 
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6.~—Philonophy  of  Sir  William  Hamilton^  Bart.^  Professor  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics 

in  Jidinburgh  University.  ArraDsed  and  edited  by  O.  W-  Wight,  Translator  of 

Cousin’s  “ History  of  Modem  PhUosophy.”  For  the  use  of  Schools  and  OoU^ef. 

New  York : D.  Appleton  Co. 

Sir  William  Hamilton  is  at  once  a metaphysian  of  marked  and  vigorous  originality 
of  thought,  and  a scholar  profoundly  versed  in  philosophical  tlieories  and  the  writii^ 
of  metaphysicians.  He  has  not  only  thought  for  himself,  but  he  has  carefully  studi^ 
what  others  have  thought  and  written — a thing  which  original  minds  are  sometimes 
apt  to  neglect.  But  Hamilton’s  labors  have  unfortunately  been  desultory,  consisting 
of  reviews,  dissertations,  and  other  fr^mentary  worka  Mr.  Wright  has  done  a real 
service  to  metaphysical  science  by  giving  something  like  a systematic  arrangement  to 
these  detached  essays,  and  by  presenting  them  in  their  natural  sequence  and  connec- 
tion of  topics,  he  gives  us  an  idea  of  Hamilton’s  system  as  a whole.  Thus,  in  the  first 
of  the  three  parts  into  which  the  work  is  divided,  we  have  the  first  of  the  supplemen- 
tary dissertations  to  Reid,  which,  as  it  discusses  the  origin  of  ideas  and  the  foundation 
of  Knowledge,  naturally  comes  first  in  every  metaphysical  system.  In  part  second, 
on  the  philosophy  of  perception,  we  have  Hamilton’s  famous  review  on  Brown, 
and  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  supplementary  dissertations  to  Reid.  Part  third,  on 
the  philosophy  of  the  conditional,  contains  the  review  of  Cousin.  There  are  no  more 
interesting  chapters  of  metaphysics,  than  the  two  long  lists  of  ancient  and  modem  au- 
thorities which  Hamilton  gives — the  one  on  the  truth  of  common  sense  and  intnitive 
belief,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  other,  on  the  absolute  limitation  of  human  knowledge. 
The  work  is  printed  with  care,  and  published  in  Appleton’s  usual  good  style. 

Church  Dictionary.  By  Waltee  Faequhar  Hook,  D.  D.,  Vicar  of  Leeds. 

Sixth  edition.  Revised  and  adapted  to  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the 

United  States  of  America,  by  a ftesbyter  of  said  Church.  8vo.  pp.  580.  Philadel- 
phia ; E.  H.  Butler. 

Tliis  is  the  first  American  from  the  sixth  London  edition,  and  its  republication  here 
was  undertaken  witli  special  reference  to  the  wants  of  American  Churchmen.  The 
editor  of  this  edition  has  modified  and  amended  the  work  by  the  introduction  of  much 
new  matter,  relating  to  the  American  branch  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in 
the  United  States,  especially  in  those  points  where  that  Church  canonically,  rubrically 
and  politically  differs  from  the  Church  of  England,  of  which  the  author.  Dr.  Hook,  is 
a learned  and  distinguished  minister.  It  is  a work  displaying  great  research  and 
industry,  and,  in  a literary  point  of  view,  far  above  the  usual  style  of  similar  publi- 
cations. 

'f* — Phe  Art  Journal  for  September^  1863.  London  and  New  York : George  Virtue. 

T^e  illustrations  in  this  number  fully  sustain  the  high  artistic  character  of  this 
unrivaled  work.  But  we  have  so  often  expressed  our  almost  unqualified  opinion  of 
its  excellence,  that  it  would  seem  a work  of  supererogation  to  do  more  at  this  time 
than  merely  to  give  the  titles  of  the  engravings,  as  follows:  Utrecht,  engraved  by  E 
Challis,  from  the  picture  by  G.  Jones,  R.  A.,  in  the  Vernon  Galley ; A Mythological 
Battle,  engraved  b^  G.  Finden,  from  the  picture  by  F.  Stothard,  K.  A.,  in  the  same 
gallery;  and  Virginius,  engraved  by  E.  Roffe,  from  the  group  in  marble,  by  P. 
McDowell,  R.  A.  We  are  glad  to  notice  by  an  advertisement,  that  the  Vernon  Gal- 
lery is  not  exhausted,  and  that  several  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  series  have  yet  to 
appear.  This  work  bos  no  rival  or  equal  of  its  class  in  the  world  of  art  literature. 

8.  — The  Attractions  of  the  World  to  Come.  By  Alfred  Bryant.  12mo.,  pp.  808. 

New  York : M.  W.  t)odd. 

Seven  chapters  or  discourses  from  the  contents  of  this  volume.  The  sul^'ects  of 
them  are — the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  the  Intermediate  State,  the  Resurrection,  the 
Day  of  Judgment,  the  Nature  of  Future  Happiness,  the  Nature  of  Future  Punish- 
ment, <fec.,  <1^  They  are  written  in  a vigorous,  forcible  style,  and  will  be  well  re- 
ceived by  the  religiously  disposed. 

9.  — The  Forged  Will;  or  Crime  and  Retribution,  By  Emerson  Bknnxtt.  12mo, 

pp.  802.  Philadelphia : T.  B.  Peterson. 

That  vice  and  crime  meet  with  a reward  in  the  degradation  of  their  victim,  none 
will  deny.  But  other  retribution  is  often  made,  such  as  confounds  the  culprit  and 
awakens  a sense  of  remorse.  An  instance  of  this  nature  is  presented  with  much  force 
and  effect  in  the  Forged  Will.  It  is  worked  up  with  strong  effect 
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10.  — The  Britiih  Po€t9.  18mo.  Boston : laitle,  Brown  Co. 

We  have  before  us  fi^e  volumes  of  the  British  poets,  viz:  “The  Poetical  Works  of 
Alexander  Pope,  with  a Life,  hj  Rev.  Alexander  Dyce,  in  three  volumes ; ” “ The 
Poetical  Works  of  Thomas  Gray,  edited,  with  a Life,  bv  Rev.  John  Mitford;”  and 
“ The  Poetical  Works  of  Oliver  Goldsmith,  edited,  with  a Life,  by  Rev.  John  Mit- 
ford ; ” but  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  speak  (were  this  the  place  or  were  we  competent 
to  theHask)  critically  of  these  works.  But  of  the  style  in  which  they  are  published, 
we  may  speak  in  terms  of  unqualified  admiration,  althoui^h  to  those  wno  are  familiar 
with  the  publications  emanating  from  the  above-named  house,  it  may  seem  a work  of 
supererogation  on  our  part  The  paper  and  print  resemble  the  best  English  edition 
of  the  poets ; indeed,  we  are  quite  sure  they  are  equal  if  not  superior  in  every  respect 
to  that  edition.  The  present  volumes  are  to  be  followed  by  some  sixty  more,  which, 
when  finished,  will  afford  the  best  library  edition  of  the  Britbh  poets  extant,  and  at  a 
price  eo  low  as  to  place  it  in  the  hands  of  persons  of  moderate  means. 

11.  — A Record  of  the  Boston  Stage.  By  William  Warland  Clapp,  Jr.,  Editor  of 
the  ^ Boston  Evening  Gazette.”  ISmo.,  pp.  479.  Boston : James  Munroe  & Co. 

Mr.  Clapp,  the  accomplished  editor  of  the  Evening  Gazette^  one  of  the  oldest,  most 

respectable,  and  judiciously  conducted  journals  in  the  United  States,  has  contrived  to 
gather,  from  the  most  reliable  and  authentic  sources,  all  the  interesting  facts  relating 
to  the  progress  of  the  drama  in  Boston,  and  grouping  them  in  a continuous  form,  has 
presented  a most  attractive  record  of  the  drama  in  the  “ Literary  Emporium,”  from 
the  earliest  times  to  the  present  day.  The  work  is  not  a mere  dry  detail  of  **  facts 
and  figures,”  but  is  interwoven  with  anecdotes  and  reminiscences  of  celebrated  actors 
and  actresses,  together  with  stirring  events  connected  with  the  drama  in  its  hours  of 
“ glory  and  gloom.”  We  regard  it  as  a most  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of 
the  drama  in  this  country,  and  we  heartily  thank  our  esteemed  friend  the  author  for 
his  successful  efforts  to  embody  in  a form  so  readable,  traditions  and  materials  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  lost  to  the  friends  of  the  drama  in  America. 

12.  — The  Hundred  Boston  Orators  appointed  by  the  Municipal  and  other  Public 
Bodies  from  1770  to  1862;  comprising  Historical  Gleanings^  illustrating  the  Prin- 
ciples and  Progress  of  our  Republican  Institutions.  By  James  Spear  Lorino. 
8vo.,  pp.  716.  lk)Bton : John  P.  Jewett  Co. 

Mr.  Loring  has,  after  careful  research,  pursued  with  intense  devotion  during  a pe- 
riod of  four  years,  embodied  a great  mass  of  materials  in  relation  to  our  political  and 
national  history.  Commencing  with  the  Boston  massacre  in  1770,  and  Thomas  Young, 
who  delivered  the  first  oration  in  1771,  on  that  event  which  Daniel  Webster  dates  as 
“ the  severance  of  the  British  empire,”  the  author  goes  on  to  furnish  biographical  no- 
tices of  some  hundred  and  forty  names,  closing  the  list  of  orators  with  the  njime  of 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Star  King,  the  orator  of  July,  1862.  The  volume  is  replete  with 
historical  reminiscences  connected  with  the  American  revolution,  and  contains  ample 
and  reliable  sketches  of  the  genius  and  character  of  the  orators  of  Ikiston  for  a period 
of  eighty  years. 

13.  — The  Second  War  with  England.  By  J.  F.  Headley,  author  of  “ Napoleon  and 
his  Marshals,” “ Washington  and  his  Generals,”  “The  Old  Guard,”  “ Scott  and  Jack- 
son,”  Ac.  2 vols.  l2mo.,  pp.  846  A 828.  New  York : Charles  Scribner. 

The  present  history  of  the  last  war  with  England  is  perhaps  the  most  comprehen- 
sive of  the  many  that  have  been  written.  The  author  has  combined,  in  proper  pro- 
portions, the  different  topics  connected  with  that  war.  His  aim  has  been  to  give  im- 
pressions as  well  as  facts — to  trace  the  current  and  depict  the  phases  of  public 
feeling — and  he  narrates  the  facta  in  a simple,  unostentatious  manner ; while  at  the 
same  time  its  pages  abound  with  graphic  and  eloquent  descriptions  of  the  marked 
events  of  the  time. 

14.  — The  Rose  Bud:  A Love  Gift  for  Young  Hearts  for  1864.  Edited  by  Mrs.  C.  A. 

Soule.  18mo.  pp.  166.  Boston:  A.  Tompkins  A B.  B.  Mussey. 

It  affords  us  great  pleasure  to  speak  in  terms  of  high  commendation  of  this  beauti- 
ful but  unpretending  gift 'book.  It  contains  some  twenty  original  pieces  “in  prose 
and  verse”  from  some  of  the  best  names  in  literature,  and  is  not  simply  an  infant’s 
pastime,  but  an  intellectual  recreation  for  old  and  young — a book  which  parent  and 
child  can  enjoy  together.  The  engravings,  four  in  number,  are  in  the  best  style  of  the 
art,  and  the  letter-press  illustrations  are  not  surpassed  by  any  of  the  annuals  of  the 
day. 
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16. — Memoir  of  the  Life  and  Character  of  the  Right  Hon.  Edmund  Burke^  with  »peei- 
mens  of  his  Poetry  and  Letters  and  an  estimate  of  his  Oemus  and  Talents  compared 
with  those  of  his  great  cotemporaries.  By  James  P&iob.  *2  Yols.,  ISmo.,  pp.  976. 
Boston : Ticknor,  Reed  & Fields. 

To  an  attentive  reader  of  ihe  political  and  literary  history  of  England  during  the 
last  half  of  the  eighteenth  century^  no  name  will  more  frequently  attract  the  attentioo, 
whether  we  consider  the  large  space  he  occupied  in  the  public  eye,  the  originah genius 
be  possessed,  the  diversified  talents  he  displayed,  the  great  events  with  which  bis  life 
was  connected,  and  the  alternate  eulogy  and  abuse  by  which  his  reputation  has  been 
assailed,  than  that  of  Edmund  Burke.  The  present  edition  of  Prior  s life  of  the  great 
British  statesman  and  scholar  has  been  revised  and  greatly  enlarged,  and  its  repro- 
duction in  this  country,  in  a style  so  worthy  of  the  enduring  reputation  of  the  man, 
will  be  appreciated  by  every  American  statesman  and  scholar. 

16.  — Venice^  ihe  City  of  the  Sea,  from  the  Invasion  of  Napoleon  in  1797,  to  the  Ca- 
pitulation of  Radetzky  in  1849;  with  a contemporaneous  view  of  ihe  Peninsula. 
Ry  Edmund  Flagg.  With  a map  and  embellishments.  2 vols.,  12mo.,  pp.  449  and 
601.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner. 

These  volumes  present  us  with  a comprehensive  iriew  of  Venice  as  she  once  was 
and  as  she  now  is,  together  with  a sketch  of  her  invasion  by  Napoleon  and  her  fall  in 
1797,  after  a flourishing  existence  of  fourteen  centuries.  They  are  written  with  great 
researclu  Almost  eve^thing  of  importance  has  been  collected,  that  can  throw  light 
upon  this  interesting  city  at  this  brilliant  period  of  her  existence.  The  author  has 
unhesitatiogiy  gathered  his  facts  from  all  quarters,  for  which  due  acknowledgements 
are  made,  and  he  has  presented  us  with  two  entertainiog  volumes. 

17.  — Six  Months  in  Italy.  By  Geo.  Stillman  Hillard.  2 vols.,  12  mo.,  pp.  432  and 
466.  Boston : Ticknor,  Reed  <fe  Fields. 

Italy,  in  the  eyes  of  this  accomplished  writer,  still  glows  with  the  charms  for  whidi 
ebe  has  been  so  long  famous.  So  delightful  are  bis  journeys  that  we  go  over  the  same 
ground  which  former  travellers  have  visited  with  new  and  increased  gratification. 
Numerous  as  have  been  the  works  written  of  Italy,  yet  this  one  is  as  fresh  as  if  it  had 
been  without  a predecessor.  The  author  observes  everything  worth  a notice,  and  his 
observations  are  so  judicious,  his  reflections  so  natural  and  truthful,  and  his  style  so 
cultivated  and  finUhed,  that  everything  is  said  with  a pleasing  gracefulness.  We 
welcome  these  two  volumes  as  among  the  most  choice  of  the  kind  recently  from  the 
press. 

18.  — Henri ; or.  The  Weh  and  Woof  of  Life.  By  Wm.  G.  CAMBaiDOB.  12mo.,  pp.432. 
Boston:  Abel  Tompkins. 

Beneath  **  the  veil  of  fiction the  author  has  coutrived  to  embody  some  ideas  of  a 
reformatory  character,  which  will,  os  he  anticipates,  be  considered  by  some  unpopular 
and  by  others  regarded  as  utopian,  or  at  least  in  advance  of  the  age.  Without  ac- 
cepting all  the  views  of  the  writer,  we  are  free  to  say,  his  work  contains  much  that 
will  commend  it  to  every  free-thinking,  progressive  mind,  and  as  a literary  perform- 
ance it  will  bear  the  test  of  severe  criticism.  Mr.  Cambridge  cares  **  more  for  the 
good  that  might  be  wrought  th.an  for  the  approving  smiles  of  those  who  ever  walk 
with  their  backs  to  the  sun  and  their  fiices  to  the  past.’* 

19.  — **Airs  not  Gold  that  Glitters:”  or  the  Young  Californian.  By  Cousin  Auox. 
Author  of  “ No  such  Word  as  Fail,”  “Contentment  better  than  Wealth,”  etc.  ISmo. 
pp.  208.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  & Co. 

Another  of  Mrs.  Neal’s  agreeable  and  instructive  tales,  designed  for  American  boys 
who,  more  than  those  growing  up  in  any  other  country,  are  thinking  of  money  getting 
before  they  are  fairly  out  of  school  The  lessons  shadowed  forth  in  this  story  are  that 
the  possession  of  gold  is  not  happiness,  and  that  all  fair  promises  are  not  to  be  trusted. 
Money  per  se  is  not,  however,  the  root  of  all  evil,  but  the  inordinate  love  of  it. 

20.  — Essays  upon  Summer  Hours.  By  Charles  Lanman,  author  of  “ A Summer  in 
the  Wilderness,”  “A  Tour  in  the  Saguenay,”  “Letters  from  the  Alleghany  Mount- 
ains,” “ Records  of  a Tourist,”  the  “ Private  Life  of  Daniel  Webster,”  Ac.  New 
York  . M.  W.  Dodd. 

This  volume  contains  some  very  pleasant  and  agreeable  sketches  and  essays,  and 
written  in  a lively  piquant  style. 
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21.  — Hiitory  of  the  Navy  of  the  United  States  of  America.  By  J.  Fennimore  Cooper. 
Continued  to  1853.  From  the  author’s  manuscripts  and  other  authentic  sources. 
Three  volumes  in  one.  8vo.  pp.  624.  New  York : George  P.  Putnam  <fe  Co. 

Mr.  Cooper,  in  the  preface  to  his  last  edition  of  this  work  published  in  1 846,  very 
justly  remarks,  that  the  services  of  the  Navy  of  the  United  States,  from  the  hour  when 
it  was  first  called  into  existence,  during  the  arduous  struggles  of  a most  important 
revolution,  down  to  the  present  moment,  have  been  material  and  brilliant,  anu  he  is 
but  an  equivocal  friend  who  shall  attempt  to  conceal  its  real  exploits  behind  the  veil 
of  flattery.  The  last  volume,  which  brings  the  history  down  to  1863,  is  from  the 
manuscripts  of  the  author  and  other  authentic  sources.  It  is  unquestionably  the  most 
faithful,  impartial  and  reliable  history  of  our  Navy  that  has  ever  been  written. 

22.  — Scdad  for  the  Solitary : by  an  Epicure,  New  York  : Lamport,  Blakeman  d 
Law. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  enticing  and  fascinating  volumes  we  have  ever  encountered. 
It  is  a work  sui  generis — quaint,  poetic,  anecdotical,  and  eminently  amusing  and  in- 
structive. It  is  graceful  and  elegant  in  style,  piquant  and  pithy,  abounding  in  curious 
and  out-of  the*way  facts  relating  to  literary  and  historical  curiosities,  and  singularly 
fresh,  vigorous  and  terse  in  the  mode  of  its  construction.  As  a book  for  leisure  half- 
hours,  we  know  of  nothing  to  compare  with  it  for  attractive  interest  and  value.  We 
commend  it  heartily  to  those  who  can  appreciate  a really  genuine  book — one  that  is 
replete  with  “pith,  point  and  pathos.”  We  observe  the  third  thousand  is  announced 
within  the  first  week  of  its  publication,  a pretty  substantial  proof  of  its  popularity. 

28. — A History  of  England.  By  John  Linoaed,  D.  D.  Vol.  8, 12mo.,  pp.  369.  Boston  : 
Phillips,  Sampson  & Co. 

The  volume  before  us,  the  third  of  the  series,  commences  with  the  accession  of 
John  in  1199,  and  closes  with  the  reign,  deposition  and  murder  of  Edward  near  the 
opening  of  the  fourteenth  century.  This  edition  follows  exactly  the  London  of  1849. 
Tne  numerous  changes  by  Dr.  Lingard  make  it,  in  three  parts,  a completely  new 
work.  This  reprint  has  been  made  under  the  oversight  of  a careful  editor,  who  has 
corrected  some  misprints  which  had  escaped  the  attention  of  the  editor  abroad.  In  a 
few  instances  the  American  editor  has  added  notes,  which'  seemed  to  interlard  the 
text,  but  with  these  exceptions,  no  alterations  whatever  have  been  made  from  the 
English  edition. 

34.  — God  with  Men:  or^  Footprints  of  Providential  Leaders.  By  Samuel  Osgood,  au- 
thor of  “Studies  in  Christian  Biography,”  Ac.  12mo.,  pp.  269.  Boston:  Crosl^, 
Nichols  A Co. 

The  papers  which  compose  the  present  volume  were  written  for  the  purpose  of  set- 
ting forth  in  practical  form  the  course  of  “ Divine  Revelation,”  through  the  representa- 
tive characters  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  Without  cumbering  his  pages  with 
philological  discussions  in  scholastic  theorizing,  Mr.  Osgood  states,  in  a clear  and  lucid 
style,  the  results  of  his  studies  of  biblical  literature  and  church  history.  The  author 
aims  to  give  the  moral  rather  than  the  mythical  of  those  parts  of  Scripture  where  it  is 
difficult  to  distinguish  between  what  is  historical  and  what  is  mythical 

35.  — Arhtll  : a Tale  for  Young  People.  By  Jane  Winnard  Harper.  With  illus- 
trations by  James  Godwin.  18mo.,  pp.  370.  New  York:  Charles  S.  Francis 
A Co. 

A very  interesting  and  well  written  story  for  young  people  ; unexceptionable  in  its 
moral  tone  and  tendency.  It  is  published  in  the  neat  and  attractive  style  which 
characterizes  the  works  of  these  popular  publishers  of  juvenile  works. 

26,  — Tangle-  Wood  Tales  for  Girls  and  Boys.  Being  a second  wonder-book.  By 
NathaniklHawthoe.se.  With  fine  illustrations.  12mo.,  pp.  386.  Boston  : Tick- 
nor,  Reed  A Fields. 

Hawthorne’s  talent  is  well  displayed  in  these  agreeable  tales,  which  are  both  enter- 
taining and  instructive.  They  form  a charming  book  for  young  people,  and  one  which 
they  will  prize  highly. 

27.  — Philip  in  Search  of  a Wife.  By  a Gentleman  Butterfly.  4 to,  pp.  80.  Phila- 
delphia : T.  B.  Peterson. 
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28.  — A Guide  to  English  Compoaiiion  ; or,  One  Hundred  and  Twenlg  Subjeett  Ana^ 
lyzed,  and  Illustrated  from.  Analogy  and  the  Writings  of  Celebrated  Ancient  and 
Modern  Authors,  to  Teach  the  Art  of  Argumentation  and  the  DevelofmetU  of 
Thought.  By  the  R«t.  Dr.  Brewer,  Trinity  Hall,  Cimbrldge,  author  of  **  A Guide 
to  Scientific  Knowledge  of  Things  Familiar.”  18mo.,  pp.  416.  New  York:  C.  S. 
Franci?. 

This  Taluable  manual  is  divided  into  four  parte,  and  contains  two  hundred  themes, 
more  or  li?s  developed.  It  has  been  carefully  revised  and  adapted,  by  the  American 
editor,  for  the  u&e  of  schools  in  the  United  States.  It  seems  to  be  a work  well  calcu- 
lated for  giving  men  who  are  desirous  of  acquiring  facility  in  speaking  in  public,  or 
expressing  iheir  thoughts  on  paper  systematically,  and  at  the  same  time  vigorously. 

29.  — Rudiments  of  Public  Speaking  and  Debate:  or  Hints  on  the  Application  of 
Logic.  By  Q.  J.  Holyoake.  From  the  Second  London  Edition.  12mo.,  pp.  129. 
New  York:  McElrath  <t  Barker. 

The  information  attempted  in  this  volume  is  essentially  practical  An  effort  is  made 
to  engraft  the  learning  of  life  up^m  the  learning  of  scbtH)l8,the  literature  of  the  streets 
and  of  tra<le,  the  logic  of  the  newspaper  and  the  platform,  and  the  rhetoric  of  daily 
conver.«ation,in  order  that  the  reader  may  acquire  a public  as  well  as  a scholastic  spirit. 
The  work  is  divided  into  three  parts,  the  first  of  which  treats  of  the  rudiments  of 
rhetoric ; the  scct»nd,  of  th  se  topics  of  knowledge  which  the  student  acquires  by  ob- 
servation ; and  third,  of  the  application  of  his  attainments.  It  is  essentially  a practi- 
cal treatise. 

30.  — The  Captive  in  Patagonia : or  Life  Among  the  Giants.  A personal  narrative. 
By  Bk.\o.  Franklin  Bourne.  With  illustrations.  12mo.,  pp.  238.  Boston  : Gould 

Lincoln. 

Little  is  known  of  these  huge  savages  who  inhabit  the  extremity  of  South  America. 
They  are  represented  as  more  wild  and  inhospitable  than  the  bleak  and  desolate  region 
which  they  inhabit.  In  these  pages  we  have  the  details  of  the  experience  of  a bold 
xuid  courageous  mao,  who  was  taken  captive  upon  their  shores  and  detained  unt3 
chance  afforded  an  opportunity  for  his  escape.  The  volume,  although  making  no  pre- 
tensions of  a literary  kind,  will  be  read  with  much  interest  for  the  pictures  of  Pata- 
gonian life  which  it  presents. 

81. — Autobiographical  Sketches,  By  Tdomas  Be  Quincey.  ISmo.,  pp.  880.  Bos- 
ton : Ticknor,  Keed  A Fields. 

This  volume  embraces  an  autobiography  of  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  literary 
men  of  England,  and  to  those  who  are  familiar  with  De  Quinceys’s  writings,  scattered 
through  several  British  journals  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  and  now  reprinted  in  a 
collective  form  in  some  dozen  volume-,  the  present  work  will  be  a most  acceptable 
offering.  It  affords  one  of  the  most  interesting  descriptions  of  the  hopes,  fears,  trials, 
and  triumphs  of  literary  life,  that  has  ever  been  written. 

32. — Woodicorth's  American  Miscellany  of  Entertaining  Knowledge.  By  Francs 
W'ooDWOKTU.  With  Illustrations.  l2mo.,  pp.  288.  Bi^ton:  Phillips,  Sampson  A 
Co. 

These  pleasant  and  agreeable  pieces  which  form  the  contents  of  this  volume,  are 
attractive  both  by  the  iuAirrnation  they  afford, and  the  style  in  which  they  are  written. 
In  the  family  circle  the  volume  will  find  many  readers  and  become  exceedingly  pop- 
ular. It  is  free  from  every  objectionable  feature,  yet  full  of  entertaininent  for  young 
readers. 

88. — The  Story  of  Movnt  Blanc.  By  Albert  S.mith.  12mo.,  pp.  212.  New  York: 
O.  P.  Putnam. 

Under  this  title  the  author  of  this  work  presents  a very  interestmg  sketch  of  the 
various  attempts  made  to  reach  the  summit  of  Mount  Blanc.  He  also  gives  ns  a 
graphic  description  of  his  own  successful  ascent  to  that  lofty  peak  of  the  Alps.  Abnn- 
dant  practical  directions  are  also  presented  for  those  who  intend  to  follow  in  his  foot- 
steps. 

34. — Chambers'  Repo fdtory  of  Instructive  and  Amusing  Papers.  With  illustrationa. 
Vol.  1 complete  in  itself.  12mo.,  pp.  250.  Boston:  Gould  & Lincoln. 

These  pages  contain  an  excellent  selection  of  pieces  suitable  for  innocent  entertain- 
ment, mingled  with  correct  information  and  sound  instruction.  They  are  marked  by 
good  taste,  and  free  from  all  controversial  matter. 
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J.  C.  BOOTH, 

DRAPER  AND  TAILOR, 

486  Bsoadwat,  Corner  of  Broome-Street. 

Mr.  Booth  desires  to  call  the  attentioD  of  the  Public  to  the  following  facts  in  con- 
nection with  bis  establishment,  which  he  humbly  conceires  renders  it  the  mott  desiro 
hie  FIRST  RATS  Tailoring  Saloon  in  New  York. 

His  stock  of  goods  is  supplied  by  direct  importations,  from  the  French  and  Eng- 
glish,  and  selections  from  the  American  Market,  all  of  which  are  chosen  by  competent 
and  experienced  agents,  from  the  latest  fietshions  and  best  styles  afforded,  and  his  assort- 
ment being  constantly  renewed,  is  the  most  complete  and  perfect  in  the  city. 

He  employs  none  but  the  most  superior  artists,  and  has  by  diltgeoce  and  care  so 
orgaoixed  his  cutting  and  making  up  departments,  that,  with  his  long  experience  and 
immediate  supervision,  be  can  guaranty  garments  of  durable  make,  superior  and  ele- 
gant fits,  which  cannot  be  surpassed  in  the  world. 

In  Pantaloons  he  has  achieved  a triumph  which  places  his  make  of  that  important 
garment  ahead  of  all  others. 

Eli  PriceM  are  lower  than  those  of  any  first-rate  establishment  in  America. 

py  Promptness  and  Punctuality  is  Mr.  Booth’s  invariable  role  in  filling  ordera 

N.  B.  A splendid  assortment  of  Fall  and  Winter  Goods  just  opened. 


FIRE  INSURANCE. 

I The  Providence  Washington  Insurance  Co^ 

I AT  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

I Chartered,  1787.  Capital,  $200,000,  all  paid  in  (in  cash)  and  securely  inveeted. 

|i  Take  risks  against  Fire  on  application  at  their  office  in  Providence ; and  on  Mercnan- 
[ dise  and  Buildings  in  the  city  of  New  York,  on  application  at  the  office  of 

^ ASA  BIGEIaOW,  Jr*,  46  Pino^street,  comer  of  Wllllom* 

I Providence ^ R,  L April  \ 1847,  SULLIVAN  DORR, /’rsstdimi 

!'  — 

t 9n0ittantf  Cnni)ianq  of  jSra  f’otk. 

! CASH  CAPITAL  $500,000. 

! BtnLDiNOS,  Merchandise,  and  other  Property,  Insured  against 
Loss  OR  Da&iaoe  by  Fire,  on  Favorable  Terus. 

OFFICE  No.  10  WALL-8T., 

CHAS.  J.  MARTIN,  S.  L.  LOOMIS, 

Secretary.  President. 
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MERCHANTS’  MAGAZINE  AND  COMMERCUL  REVIEW. 

Established  JulTi  1839. 

BY  FREEMAN  HUNT,  EDITOR  AND  PROPRIETOR. 

PUBLISHED  MONTHLY. 

At  14!  Fnlton-street,  New  York— At  Five  Dollars  per  Annam. 

The  MERCHANTS’  MAGAZINE  AND  COMMERCIAL  REVlSuf 
is  devoted  to  TRADE,  COMMERCE,  and  NAVIGATION— BANKING,  CUR- 
RENCY, and  FINANCE— MERCANTILE  and  MARITIME  LAW— FIRE 
MARINE,  and  LIFE  INSURANCE— OCEAN  and  INLAND  NAVI- 

GATION-NAUTICAL INTELLIGENCE— INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS- 
ineluding  CANALS,  RAILWAYS,  and  PLANK  ROADS— RIVERS  lul 
HARBORS,  and  in  general  all  subjects  involving  the  great  Commeeoial  am) 

TRIAL  Interests  of  the  Country  and  the  World. 

It  has  been  ever  the  constant  aim,  and  untiring  effort  of  the  Editor 
prietor  to  mahe  the  Work,  at  once,  a journal  of  the  latest  Commercial  ItileBtgencv, 
and  a standard  Libraiy  of  Reference  on  all  topics  of  Trade,  not  less  bdi«pt>Qsabl€  Ui 
the  Statesman,  Political  Economist,  Jurist,  Financier,  Banker,  Broker,  Ship  Mjf  i 
TKB,  Sbip  Builder,  AlECBANiCiand  Manupactuekr,  than  to  the  Mkbchanthuc]  Br^ms]  ^ 
Man  ; and  from  the  nece.'^sarily  comprehensive  ran^e  of  its  discussions  and  iUSutir®* 
tics,  taking  in,  as  it  does,  every  .subject  iu  the  wide  held  of  Commerce,  the  pages  oCihe 
Magazine  will  always  be  foiuid  to  embody  a vast  fund  of  Knowlege  for  tlie  Fon^ffi 
also — for  the  Cotton  Planter  of  the  South,  and  the  Grain  Grower  of  the  North. 

The  Editor  and  Proprietor  has  endeavored  to  infuse  into  his  Magazine  a DaUflBil 
spirit  and  character,  bv  eecurii^  the  aid  of  able  correspondents  in  all  parts  of  our  wldlti 
spread  Republic,  and  b^  exhibiting  the  resources  of  every  State  and  Territory  of  tikl 
Union.  On  mooted  points  in  political  economy,  banking,  and  the  principles  of  tadi^ 
he  has  freely  admitted  articles  advocating  antagonistic  doctrines  and  opinlqot;  ni^ 
while  it  is  his  great  aim  to  exhibit  facts,  and  embody  the  scientific  and  practical.f^|iiii*' 
linos  of  Commerce,  tlie  Magazine  will  be  ever  open  to  the  free  and  fair  dxacos^ii^i 
every  subject  legitimately  falling  within  its  general  scope  and  its  original  design. 

The  number,  for  December,  1862,  completed  the  twenty-seventh  semi-annujU  vuli 
ofrhe  Mrrc/ianlii^  Magazine.  Tlic  work  has  be  en  enlarged  more  tlian  one-third 
commencement  in  July,  1889,  and  each  volume  now  contains  nearly  JSVyAf 
octavo  pages.  A few  complete  sets  of  the  Magazine  may  be  obtained  at  the  pahGilh^ 
er’s  office,  142  Fulton-street,  New  York,  neatly  and  substantially  bound,  for  Two  !ll(Rr 
lahs  and  a Half  per  volume, 

Chambkh  op  CoMMERca  OP  PARit,  rorfs,  S6  December,  1 

Ma.  Frkkmak  Hont. 

8ir  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Paris,  having  had  occasion  to  consnlt  tho  KAgasiiie  v 
you  have  publislied  for  so  many  years  past,  could  not  but  folly  appreciate  its  great  mertu.  .1|.[ 
mxrked  tlie  auatttiued  zeal  and  care  with  which  vou  have  brought  togeUicr  initspagautti 
matter  of  the  highest  interest,  as  well  as  disquisitions  of  the  utmost  Importance  and  itUliry,  i 
Chnniber  knows  of  no  better  way  of  testifying  its  appreciation  of  your  work,  than  by  anb  ' 
the  Magazine  for  its  Library,  The  Treasurer  ha  been  dlreclocl  to  charge  one  of  our  con 
in  New  York  with  this  duty,  and  also  to  forwards  to  you  this  letter,  which  we  conclude  S(r,  bys 
you  the  assurances  of  our  highest  consideration.  ^ . 

Uorace  Say,  Secretary.  LEGENTIl.,  President  of  tho  ^1 

At  a stated  meeting  of  the  Philadelphia  Board  of  Trade,  held  on  Monday  evening,  Aptfl  1 
the  folUiwing  reaoliitiont  were  adopted,  without  a dissenting  voice  t — 

That  the  Board  of  Trade  viewing  the  importance  of  a publication,  which  condiK— , 
attractive  ami  enduring  form,  general  information  and  slatiMics  reiutingto  Uio  aiminercUdsttit 
trial  pursuits  of  our  country,  venture  to  recommend  ^ Mercharnty  isaif  CbWi 

as  possessing  these  reqursilea  in  an  eminent  degree,  and  trust  their  feHoW'CUkaumj 
Induced  to  encourage  Fekeman  IIuiit,  Eaqa,  in  bis  arduous  labors  by  becoming  anb  ^ 
pertodical.  ‘ 

HrniUvrtl,  That  a copy  of  the  foregoing  Besoluiiou  be  fumialied  Mr.  Uerr,  by  the  CeaaUjwa 
Hoard.  ^ 

TfiOS.  P.  COPE,  PrasidenU  a 0.  CvxLU^I 

Cincinnati  Chahseb  op  CoMMsarw,  Febtnaiy  I 
At  a meeiina  of  the  Cincinnati  Chamber  of  Commerce,  February  4lb,  1861,  t^  — 

UoiiA  were  unanimously  adopted : — 

fi/xolrfedn  Thai  Hunt’s  JVrrckantii'  Maf^tine  and  CommercieJ  Reriete^  Is  a vrti|*ltaf  | 
imd  utility,  and  Is  flignally  adapted  to  inform  the  mercbonts  upon  Ibe  niitueroU]i  W 
foiel^  and  internal  trade  of  the  country,  iU  maimriictures  and  agricultural 
* I tiu  " mrrc^iUe  community  ore  due  to  its  editor,  Freeman  Hi’nt,  Esq.*  fOMlT 
ability  with  which  he  has  conducted  it  for  so  many  years. 

itifemirtd,  T hat  we  rocommand  its  more  general  circulation,  and  that  a c 
forwimlrd  t.  Mr.  Hurt.  Digit, zeaihT 


MerrhanU'  Maffazhe  Ad  vert  her, 

HENRY  L F O S T E R, 

LATE  “BOOTH  & FOSTER," 

AXD 

OUTFirriNG  ESTABUSHMENT, 


(27  Courtlau(lt*Bt.9  a few  doors  below  the  Weslerti  Hotel.) 

Wliolesale  <&  Retail. 

“«?>«»"  of  Country  Merchanti.  «nd  oth«r»  visiting 
the  Ci^  to  ms  lar^  and  fiuhionable  stock  of  Olothixg,  to  wliich  be  has  receotlr 
made  iMger  acces^ons.  to  meet  the  increasing  patronage  of  his  establiahmenL  The 
e^fectmed  decent  is  inducted  by  m<^  of  long  experience  and  acknowledged 
taste,  whH^  added  to  his  facilities  for  purchasing,  renders  bis  stock  the  mostat- 
l^ve  Md  Aeaj^  of  any  to  be  found  in  the  City.  The  custom  department  is  at 
times  fiUed  vnth  the  latest  and  m<^  desirable  styles  of  goods,  and  is  increased  from 
tzmo  to  time  with  the  latest  importations. 

Gentlemen  req^ing  an  outfit  can  be  furnished  at  once  from  the  shelves  with  a fesh- 
Kmable  suit,  Miml  m style  and  quaUty  to  the  best  that  can  be  found  in  the  tJnited 
Stetes,  MdfuU  60  per  ^t  less  than  the  usual  custom  price.  A fuU  assortment  of 
Undershirts  and  Drawers,  Cravats,  Stocks,  Hosiery—in  short,  every- 
thing belonging  to  the  gentleman’s  wardrobe.  Full  suits  furnish^  to  order  at  a few 
hours  notice,  and  sent  to  any  part  of  the  United  States. 

H.  L.  FOSTER. 


SPRING,  BRADLEY,  & BUFFDM, 

DOMESTIC  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

22  BROAD  AND  20  NEW-STREET,  NEW  YORK, 

Agents  for  the  sale  (exclusively  on  commission)  of 

Grahitevtlle  Co.  (South  Carolina,)  Heavy  Cottons. 

KEsrPToif  8,  Pantaloon  Stuflk,  Denims,  Shirting  Stripes,  dtc. 

Slaters’  Shirting  Stripes,  Ticks,  Plain  Cottons,  &c. 

Brown  and  Bleached  Cottons,  from  the  Lockwood,  Harris,  Ballou,  Up. 
pltt,  Warwick,  Warren,  Holyoke,  Powhattan,  Lanesviile,  Masonville,  Adams, 
Mid  various  other  establishments.  Also,  a great  variety  of 

WOOLENS, 

Consisting  of  Cloths,  Cassimere-s,  (Plain  and  Fancy,)  Sheeps  Greys,  Tweeda, 
Satineta,  Kentucky  Jeans,  Plaid  Linaeys,  Kerseys,  Cloakings,  Flannels,  dtc. 
Also,  a large  assortment  of 

PRINTING  CLOTHS 
\nd  Brown  Cottons,  adapted  to  Bleaching  and  Dyeing. 

Cotton  and  Wool  purchased  on  Commission,  with  funds  In  hand,  or  ad 
vanced  to  Manufacturers  on  Consignments  of  Goods. 

A full  assortment  of  Knit  Shirts  and  Drawers  of  best  mokes. 
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DECEMBEE,  1863. 


. Art.  I.— THE  PROPOSED  RAILROAD  TO  THE  PACIFIC  COAST: 

BOMB  OF  THE  REASONS  FOR  ITS  IMMEDIATE  OONSTRUOTION. 

The  pressing  expediency  for  the  construction  of  an  inland  communication 
of  the  most  improved  character  between  tlie  Atlantic  States  and  the  Pacific 
States,  Inis  now  been  some  time  acknowled^*^d,  by  the  action  of  both  Houses 
of  the  last  Congress.  An  appropriation  was  then  made  of  $150,000,  (a 
very  insufficient  sura,)  for  such  preliminary  exploratory  surveys  as  might 
assist  the  next  Congress  to  legislate  intelligibly.  In  Congress,  therefore,  at 
well  as  over  the  country,  the  importance  of  the  subject  is  at  last  fully  ad- 
mitted. Two  years  back  it  was  looked  upon  there  and  elsewhere  as  a vis- 
ionary proj  ct.  The  advocacy  of  its  consideration  then  was  said  to  be  wildly 
premature.  The  settlement  of  the  territories,  and  their  growth  into  states, 
was,  as  heretofore,  looked  to  as  preliminary  to  the  prosecution  of  any  suck 
road  and  the  assistance  of  the  government,  much  less  its  assumption  and 
construction  of  tlie  road  before  these  unmapped  territories  were  settled,  was 
instinctively  and  unhesitatingly  condemned. 

The  action  of  the  last  Congress  is  in  strong  contrast  to  the  sentiments  of 
the  two  previous  Congresses.  Without  attempting  to  trace  the  causes  of 
this  rapid  change,  it  is  nevertheless  interesting  to  rest  upon  and  gather  up 
some  of  the  reasons  which  should  influence  us,  the  people,  to  press  upon- 
the  coming  Congress  the  construction  of  this  road  to  a rapid  completion. 
The  debates  of  the  last  session  are  too  voluminous  to  admit  of  our  searching 
for  these  reasons  there.  We  propose  briefly  to  suggest  those  that  occur  to 
us — not  to  di'^cuss  them  as  they  deserve  to  be  discussed.  Neither  the  data 
within  our  reach,  nor  the  time  of  the  readers  of  the  Merchants^  Magazine^ 
would  admit  of  anything  like  a thorough  consideration  of  the  subject.  Nor 
is  it  necessary : the  le^ing  arguments  in  its  favor  are  of  that  broad  and 
comprehensive  character  which  can  be  understood  now,  leaving  the  detaik 
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of  the  proof  to  continue  to  reach  us  by  the  daily  press,  as  they  have  been 
doing  for  the  last  twenty-four  months  continually. 

Two  of  the  principal  pioneers  in  this  movement  have  been  Mr.  Whitney 
and  Col.  Benton.  The  latter  has  the  advantage  of  advocating  the  road 
aloof  from  any  motives  of  prospective  pecuniary  profit  from  its  construction. 
The  former  has  been,  notwithstanding,  largely  instrumental  in  familiarizing 
us  to  the  idea  of  such  an  undertaking.  There  are  many  others,  in  and  out 
of  Congress,  who  have  labored  to  make  it  understood,  whose  names  it  would 
be  tedious,  and  for  our  purpose  useless,  to  mention. 

That  the  reasons  which  can  be  advanced  in  favor  of  its  immediate  con- 
struction may  be  appreciated  more  readily,  let  them  be  considered  at  pres- 
ent under  the  three  following  heads : — 

1.  The  geographical  reasons; 

2.  The  political  reasons ; and, 

3.  The  commercial  reasons. 

And  the  geographical  reasons  are  not  unimportant,  though  their  present 
influence  on  the  question  may  be  very  trifling. 

The  settlement  of  the  Atlantic  States  began  necessarily  on  the  seaboard 
and  on  its  navigable  rivers.  Without  the  navigable  rivers  the  population 
would  have  been  long  confined  to  a narrow  belt  along  shore,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  fraction  of  backwoodsmen  who  prefer  to  live  beyond  the  curb 
of  civilization.  The  navigable  rivers  permitted  the  settlers  to  penetrate 
easily  into  the  interior ; to  carry  from  the  coast  the  supplies  necessary  to 
their  comfort  there,  and  to  send  to  the  markets  of  the  coast  the  surplus  pro- 
ductions of  their  plantations  or  personal  labor.  The  water  conveyance  ad- 
mitted of  this  being  done  cheaply  and  easily  from  a great  distance,  while 
land  conveyance  would  have  been  limited,  and  does  now  limit  this  kind 
of  exchange  to  a very  insignificant  distance.  For  reasons  of  safety,  economy, 
comfort,  and  the  business  facilities  which  depend  on  these  three  words,  there- 
fore the  settlements  were  always  condensed  in  the  first  instance  on  the 
navigable  rivers  an<l  the  accessible  coasts,  and  the  advancement  of  the  wave 
of  occupation  into  the  interior  was  a very  slow  process,  dependent  on  the 
growth  in  strength  and  riches  of  these  water  settlements,  on  the  removal  of 
the  Indians,  on  the  construction  of  artificial  roads,  and  on  the  development 
of  mechanical  enterprise  among  the  inhabitants. 

The  Penobscot  River,  the  Connecticut  River,  the  Narraganset  Bay,  and 
the  Hudson  River  are  all  instances  in  point,  proving  the  facilities  which  such 
water  roads  afforded  to  the  early  settlers,  but  for  which  many  of  the  first 
settlements  would  have  found  a speedy  death,  for  the  coast  did  not  aflTord 
the  same  easy  means  of  existence  as  the  rich  meadows  of  the  river  valleys, 
nor  were  the  fisheries  of  the  exposed  sea  so  daily  accessible  as  the  sheltered 
waters  of  the  rivers,  nor  could  communication  along  the  coast  be  muntained 
in  boats  in  all  weathers,  as  it  could  on  the  sheltered  waters  of  the  rivers  and 
inlets. 

The  settlement  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  was  facilitated  by  the  same 
causes,  and  to  a degree  as  much  more  marked  and  important  as  the  Missis- 
sippi River  and  its  tributaries  exceeds  in  magnitude  and  length,  and  its  bot- 
toms in  richness  and  extent,  such  rivers  as  the  Connecticut  or  the  Penobscot 

But  the  simple  means  of  passage  in  boats,  lighters,  and  sloops  used  by 
the  early  settlers  on  the  short  Eastern  rivers,  and  found  sufficient  there, 
would  have  failed  practically  on  the  greater  portions  of  the  Mississippi,  the 
Mnsouri,  and  the  Ohio  Rivers.  The  extreme  length  of  these  riven,  and 
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other  difficulties  peculiar  to  them,  would  have  proved  insurmountable  bar- 
riera  agmnst  their  dense  occupation,  with  no  better  aids  than  the  sailing 
vessels  and  boats  used  in  the  Eastern  settlements.  It  is  tfue  that  the  fur- 
trade  and  other  barter  with  the  Indiana  sustained  a few  scattered  villages 
long  before  the  country  was  occupied  earnestly  by  the  white  man,  and  Ae 
supplies  for  these  villages  were  obtained  by  the  tedi  ous  process  of  men  tow* 
lighters  up  the  river,  or  the  more  dangerous  and  expensive  one  of  car- 
riage across  the  country  on  pack-horses,  exposed  to  the  depredations  and 
levies  of  the  Indians. 

The  steamboat  opportunely  became  available  at  this  time  to  solve  the 
new  difficulty.  Without  its  aid,  the  Mississippi  Valley  would  have  remain- 
ed long  a rich  wonder,  to  be  coveted  but  not  possessed.  The  steamboat 
gave  us  that  control  of  its  extreme  length,  and  that  practical  mastery  of  its 
tortuous  and  shifting  channel,  which  no  previous  application  of  human  in- 
genuity had  reached. 

It  was  not  uncommon  for  a lighter,  with  goods  for  the  trading  settle- 
ments, to  be  six  months  moving  from  New  Orleans  to  St.  Louis,  while  the 
distance  is  performed  by  the  steamboat  now  in  from  eight  to  twelve  days* 
The  Mississippi  Valley  held  its  riches,  so  far  as  Commerce  is  concerned,  as 
much  beyond  the  reach  of  the  slow  progress  of  sailing  vessels  and  boats, 
and  would  have  held  them  to  this  day,  as  the  plains  of  the  interior  held  now 
by  the  Indian  and  the  buffalo  are,  as  regards  remunerating  settlement  be- 
yond the  reach  of  control  by  our  common  roads.  The  steamboat  formed 
the  key  to  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  without  which  treaties  and  armies 
and  b^kwoodsmen  would  have  been  worthless.  The  productions  of  that 
valley,  with  the  exception  of  the  effects  of  the  trappers,  whose  hunting 
grounds  are  always  beyond  the  lines  of  civilization,  the  corn  and  the  wheat, 
and  the  hemp  and  the  coals  and  iron,  must  have  long  continued  silently 
useless,  had  not  the  steamboat  appeared  to  make  the  development  of  these 
riches  profitable,  to  place  the  whole  valley  within  reach  of  the  markets  of 
the  world,  and  consequently  to  furnish  the  white  man  with  the  necessary 
inducements  to  occupy  it  and  toil  on  it. 

With  the  aid  of  the  steamboat,  then,  those  great  rivers  made  the  whole 
Valley  of  the  Mi^issippi  accessible.  But  without  the  assistance  of  such 
rivers,  when  and  how  should  we  have  been  able  to  make  that  country 
available  f 

These  remarks  are  necessary  to  an  explanation  of  the  geographical  char- 
acteristics of  the  country  between  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  tlie  Pacific 
coast  This  country  possesses  none  of  the  facilities  for  settlement  which  we 
have  alluded  to  as  assisting  in  the  occupation  of  the  Atlantic  coast  and  of 
the  Mississippi  bottoms.  It  has  no  navigable  rivers  by  means  of  which  we 
can  penetrate  it  Neither  the  steamboat  nor  the  sailing  boat  can  reach  it. 
It  cannot  be  reached  and  occupied  in  the  same  manner  and  by  means  of  the 
same  economical  facilities  of  transport  that  have  enabled  us  to  command  and 
make  valuable  the  country  which  now  forms  the  States  of  the  Atlantic  con- 
federacy. Look  at  the  map  of  the  interior,  from  the  Missouri  River  over 
the  plains  that  rest  on  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific  slopes  : you  can 
toil  into  it  at  present  in  no  way  except  by  the  common  roads  or  trails,  in 
wagons  or  on  horseback,  at  a rate  and  at  an  expense  which  forbids  settle- 
ment there.  The  productions  of  these  interior  basins  cannot  be  made  to 
pay  the  expense  of  transference  to  either  coast.  The  supplies  necessary  for 
settlers  cannot  reach  them  except  at  a cost  which  would  make  it  their  inter- 
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cst  to  ^ the  interior,  and  remain  within  water-reach  either  of  the  Atlantic 
or  the  Pacific  seas.  The  country  admits  not  of  being  possessed  in  the  easy 
way  in  which  we  have  recovered  and  held  the  low  country  acce^ible  to  the 
sea.  The  previous  successful  occupation  of  that  low  country  has  been  a 
necessary  step  to  the  occupation  of  the  central  part  of  the  continent.  Set- 
tlement was  made  comparatively  easy  there  by  the  accessibility  and  fi^dom 
to  individual  enterprise,  which  the  rivers  so  liberally  provided.  The  wealth 
and  strength  which  now  exist  will  make  the  occupation  of  the  riverless  inte- 
rior about  as  easy  now,  as  was  that  of  the  more  favored  valleys  of  the  coast 
before.  But  the  railroad  must  now  be  to  the  interior  what  the  steamboat 
was  to  the  Mississippi  rivers.  This  mechanical  help,  so  far  developed  in  the 
present  century,  will  enable  us  to  run  lines  of  occupation  through  the  inte- 
rior plains  which  shall  make  them  more  accessible,  all  in  all,  than  navigable 
rivers  in  the  same  positions  would  have  made  them.  Without  the  railroad, 
we  cannot  give  to  that  back  country  such  facilities  and  advantages  as  re- 
gards settlement,  as  will  invite  and  insure  its  permanent  occupation  by  hold- 
ing out  measureably  the  same  kind  of  inducements  of  ready  accessibility, 
that  the  low  countries  now  formed  into  states  presented  to  the  early  emi- 
grants. But  with  the  railroad,  though  the  settlers  cannot  obtain  the  same 
independent  control  of  their  movements  that  the  navigable  ri  ers  afforded 
them,  they  will  receive  advantages  more  than  sufScient  to  compensate  for 
the  difference.  The  railroad  will  enable  them  to  obtain  and  to  forward 
their  supplies  in  greatly  less  time,  and  with  a regularity  which  will  have  a 
healthy  effect  on  all  their  habits.  It  will  not  be  interrupted  by  ice  or  by 
low  stages  of  water,  and  it  will  admit  of  producers  communicating  with  the 
best  markets,  whether  in  the  interior  or  on  the  coast,  at  all  times  and  sea- 
sons. It  will  not  carry  at  the  minimum  prices  of  the  river,  but  its  average 
charge  will  be  found  to  be  about  the  same;  and  indeed  the  promptness  and 
rapidity  of  its  action  confers  a value  on  it  as  a means  of  communication 
which  figures  do  not  explain.  Tliis  value  is  best  exemplified  by  the  fact 
that  it  is  being  constructed  in  close  proximity  to  and  in  competition  with  the 
Mississippi  and  Ohio,  the  Hudson  and  other  navigable  rivers,  and  that  it 
eventually  must  and  will  do  the  best  and  most  remunerative  part  of  the 
business  carried  on  these  rivers.  We  have  this  second  great  help  of  the 
age,  therefore,  ready  to  enable  us  to  control  and  hold  the  interior  of  our 
continent,  as  was  the  steamboat  at  hand  in  the  right  season  to  enable  us  to 
possess  the  plains  of  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi. 

The  reader  who  has  taken  any  interest  in  what  we  have  advanced,  will 
perceive  that  the  geographical  reasons  for  the  construction  of  a railroad 
across  the  plains,  are  of  a nature  to  have  made  such  a road  a necessity  there 
sooner  or  later,  even  had  there  existed  no  California  at  its  terminus. 

A reference  to  the  map  of  this  part  of  the  continent  will  render  this  more 
plain.  Let  the  navigable  rivers  be  colored  blue ; the  blank  in  the  interior 
which  will  then  appear,  beyond  all  water  accommodation,  can  only  be  held 
and  settled  by  means  of  artificial  channels  of  the  nature  we  have  been  al- 
luding to. 

The  subjection  of  the  Indians  has  never  been  accomplished  except  by  the 
progress  of  new  settlements.  No  troops  likely  to  be  placed  there  will  be 
able  to  keep  them  under,  because  it  is  only  by  settlements  into  the  interior 
of  their  country  that  the  places  to  which  they  fall  back  for  shelter  or  con- 
cealment can  be  withdrawn  from  them.  The  Indians  have  the  sympathy 
of  the  whites  against  the  encroachments  of  the  whites.  But  the  In<hans,  un- 
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der  oar  proteotion,  aod  under  the  protection  of  the  British,  are,  in  reality,  better 
eared  for  than  when  left  to  themsdves,  and  for  that  reason  they  and  their  half- 
breeds  are  likely  for  a time  to  grow  in  strength  under  this  protection.  They 
are  better  provided  for  now,  placed  in  better  relations  to  each  other,  have  an 
opportunity  to  acquire  some  knowledge  of  agriculture,  and  have  the  peace 
and  safety  necessary  to  their  understanding  the  resources  and  comforts 
which  follow  regular  industry : they  have  likewise  oppoKunities  of  secular 
and  religious  education,  and  are  near  enough  to  the  enterprise  of  the  white 
man  to  be  stimulated  to  imitate  it,  if  any  germs  of  ambition  in  their  Indian 
blood  can  be  roused  in  that  direction — that  the  vices  of  the  white  man 
should  attract  them  at  present  more  than  his  virtues,  is  perhaps  the  result 
of  their  previous  idle  and  improvident  life,  and  their  inability,  by  the  con- 
stitution of  their  tribes,  to  store  away  safely  the  fruits  of  individual  labor. 
The  second  and  third  generations  may  gradually  change  this,  and  render 
them  eventually  aids  in  the  development  of  their  country  instead  of  hin- 
drances and  drags  as  they  are  now.  In  the  meantime  we  can  have  no 
effectual  protection  from  them,  and  our  communications  across  the  conti- 
nent cannot  be  secure  to  the  traveler  eioept  by  that  general  introduction  of 
healthy  settlements  which  the  conveniences  of  a railroad  alone  can  secure. 

The  political  reasons  which  make  the  immediate  construction  of  a rail- 
road to  California  and  Oregon  advisable,  have  had  more  influence  in  ad- 
vancing the  project  at  the  last  session  of  Congress  to  its  present  prominence 
than  any  other ; they  are  more  easily  felt  than  grasped,  and  this  must,  to  a 
large  extent,  be  the  case,  for  a time,  with  all  the  elements  in  its  fovor. 

The  States  of  Oregon  and  California  have  grown  more  rapidly  in  the 
same  time  than  any  other  States  in  the  Union,  and  the  best  elements  of 
their  growth  are  not  likely  to  be  checked,  but  must  evidently  keep  on 
rapidly  developing.  The  gold  mines,  the  introducers  of  civilization  there, 
are  thus  for  all  the  while  increasing  in  extent  and  productiveness,  the  com- 
merce of  the  seaports  is  becoming  more  and  more  vbibly  prominent,  and 
the  population  of  the  country  is  rapidly  gaining ; the  we^th  and  strength 
of  these  new  States  is  being  distinctly  felt,  their  future  is  likely  to  be  a re- 
petition as  regards  growth  and  activity,  of  our  own  history,  and  their  ulti- 
mate position  in  connection  with  the  Atlantic  States  becomes  a matter  for 
serious  reflection.  Our  settlements  on  that  coast  have  gathered  within 
three  years  a population  of  over  half  a million,  in  the  face  of  a land  journey 
of  from  three  to  four  months  through  an  unoccupied  country,  or  a costly 
sea  journey  of  from  40  to  90  days. 

The  Pacific  States  are  now  acquiring  importance  and  influence  more 
rapidly  than  could  have  been  anticipated  by  those  who  have  taken  any 
interest  in  understanding  their  opportunities.  To  those  who  paid  no  at^ 
tention  to  them  in  their  origin,  or  who  were  skeptical  of  their  attaining 
any  special  importance  in  our  time,  their  progress  is  one  of  the  prodigies 
of  the  age,  received  now  notwithstanding  about  as  phlegmatically  as  the 
advances  of  steam  power  and  telegraphs  have  been  accepted  in  the  routine 
business  of  life.  The  American  mind  is  quick  to  apprehend  and  use  its 
new  position  when  contingencies  of  this  kind  break  in  upon  existing  expe- 
rience ; and  hence  almost  within  a year,  the  importance  of  a closer  prox- 
imity of  relation  to  the  new  States  than  any  which  now  exists  has  been  felt 
if  not  much  expressed,  all  ever  the  Union.  The  inconvenience  of  l^slatr 
ing  at  Washington  for  States  on  the  Pacific,  distant  six  weeks  from  the 
capital,  is  sufiSciently  apparent.  The  risk  of  these  States  feeling  that  incon- 
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venience  so  sensibly  as  to  be  led  to  the  consideration  of  a separate  Repablic 
on  the  Pacific,  follows  the  statement  of  the  case.  The  remedy  fi>r  the  diffi- 
culty is  to  reduce  the  intervening  time,  and  the  time  cannot  be  reduced  to 
any  practical  minimum  except  hj  the  construction  of  a railroad  and  tele- 
graph ; with  such  a railroad  at  our  present  moderate  rates  of  speed,  Wash^ 
ington  can  be  placed  within  seven  days  of  the  Pacific  coast,  and  with  a 
telegraph  well  arranged,  it  can,  we  presume,  be  placed  within  one  day  of 
the  Pacific  coast. 

If  the  Pacific  settlements,  and  the  commerce  and  riches  growing  ont  of 
them  are  considered  woKhy  of  preservation,  if  it  be  important  to  maintain 
unbroken  the  unity  of  the  existing  confederacy,  the  railroad  must  be  con- 
structed, and  it  cannot  be  undertaken  too  quickly. 

A separate  Republic  on  the  Pacific  coast  would  not  probably  long  remain 
as  weak  as  may  at  first  sight  appear.  A community  of  interests  would 
eventually  unite  with  it  Lower  California  and  the  western  coast  of  Mexico; 
and,  that  part  of  British  America  opposite  Vancouver’s  Island  and  Charlotte 
Island,  not  having  the  antagonism  of  a French  population,  as  in  Canada,  to 
foster  its  prejudices  and  loyalty,  would  be  apt  to  find  its  interest  best  pro- 
moted by  a union  with  the  gold-bearing  States  below  it  A powerful  com- 
bination of  States  might  eventuate  there,  embracing  the  beat  harbors  and 
opportunities  for  Commerce  on  that  coast  These  States  would  all  be  free 
States,  and  thence  might  arise  a bitterness  and  enmity  which  would  mate- 
rially interrupt  our  prosperity,  nnd  interfere  with  the  labor  of  the 
Southern  States.  But  the  Commercial  reasons  in  favor  of  the  construction 
of  such  a road  will  soon  overreach  in  importance  all  the  other  reasons,  and 
may  be  said  to  include  all  other  reasons.  The  shortest  and  quickest  mode 
of  connecting  the  Atlantic  States  with  the  Commerce  of  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
is  the  desideratum  on  which  all  minds  will  sooner  or  later  unite.  Inde- 
pendant of  the  immense  trafic  growing  out  of  the  home  consumption  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Canadas,  our  merchants  may  to  a large  extent  be 
made  the  agents  and  forwarders  to  the  nations  of  Europe  of  the  peculiar 
staples  of  the  China  and  East  India  seas,  as  well  as  of  the  various  prodne- 
tions  of  the  ocean  islands  and  coasts  between  China  and  the  California  coast. 

The  direct  inland  road  across  is  the  shortest  as  to  distance,  whether  as 
regards  Europe  or  the  United  States,  and  being  all  on  land,  it  can  make 
with  regularity  three  to  five  miles  for  one  in  a competition  with  any  steam- 
boat distances  by  sea. 

It  is  as  impossible  now  to  give  to  this  growing  Commerce  of  the  Padfio 
its  due  weight  in  the  minds  of  men,  as  it  was  four  years  ago  to  create  an 
interest  in  the  Pacific  settlements  independent  of  their  gold  discoveries. 
The  gold  regions  of  California  and  Or^on  will  prove  to  be  the  least  impor- 
tant elements  of  their  prosperity.  Their  gold  mines  have  settled  the  coun- 
try and  brought  together  communities  of  men  who  could  not  have  been 
enticed  there  in  our  time  by  the  ordinary  attractions  of  settlement.  But  the 
trade  of  the  Pacific  sea  folio wb  their  presence  there,  and  has  received  the 
proper  beginning  of  its  rapid  development  within  the  short  period  of  these 
gold  discoveries  of  California  and  Australia. 

t is  difficult  to  give  any  idea  of  what  that  trade  is  now,  and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say  what  it  may  become.  Its  present  elements  are  spread  over  a 
great  extent  of  indifferently  known  coas^  and  embrace  groups  of  luge  and 
small  islands  indifferently  explored.  It  is  divided  among  many  nations, 
whose  accounts  cannot  be  collect^  and  placed  before  the  reader.  And 
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were  we  in  possession  of  all  this  information,  it  would  still  be  a problem  to 
say  what  proportion  of  the  Pacific  trade  would  condense  itself  upon  a rail- 
roiui  across  the  continent,  connecting  the  ports  of  Columbia  River  and  San 
Francisco  with  New  York.  All  that  w^ts  valuable  in  the  trade,  all  that 
would  bear  the  expense  of  transit,  would  take  this  route,  as  making  by  far 
the  shortest  connection  in  time  and  distance  between  China,  Japan,  Austra- 
lia, the  Sandwich  Islands,  Oregon,  or  California,  and  the  seaports  of  the 
United  States,  Canada,  or  Europe. 

The  passage  from  San  Francisco  to  New  York  by  railroad  ^3,200  miles) 
could  be  made  easily  in  seven  days  of  ordinary  railroad  running,  allowing 
considerable  time  for  meals  and  for  rest  on  the  way ; at  thirty  miles  an 
hour  the  exact  time  occupied  would  be  four-and-a-half  days. 

The  Commerce  of  the  Pacific  sea  has  not  hitherto  been  of  a character  to 
fix  our  attention  on  that  sea  as  a commercial  basin,  in  the  sense  that  the 
Atlantic  sea  is  the  basin  of  the  present  European  and  American  trades.  The 
western  coast  of  the  Pacific  sea  and  its  most  distant  ports  in  China,  Japan, 
and  India,  have  usurped  much  the  largest  portion  of  the  merchant’s  atten- 
tion, and  although  before  the  gold  emigration  to  California  commenced,  we 
maintained  by  transient  ships  an  irregular  and  occasional  connection  with 
many  ports  on  the  Western  coast  of  this  continent,  being  the  Eastern  coast 
of  the  Pacific  sea,  our  knowledge  of  this  coast,  and  still  more  our  interest  in 
it,  were  confined  to  the  few  citizens  who  were  connected  with  its  trade.  It 
had  not,  and  has  not  now,  except  in  spots,  become  familiar  trading  ground. 
Voyages  to  that  coast  as  much  as  whaling  voyages  were  uncertain  ventures 
in  which  there  was  that  room  for  enterprise  and  that  excitement  of  uncer- 
tainty which  attended  all  distant  voyages  half  a century  back,  the  trade 
had  not  acquired  the  system  and  r^ularity  which  familiarity  gives  to  the 
most  distant  trafific,  nor  bad  it  lost,  we  may  add,  the  romance  which  young 
spirits  attach  to  whatever  is  far  ofif  and  little  known. 

The  long  voyages,  the  large  outlay  and  distant  returns  which  character- 
ized the  Pacific  trade,  were  not  undertaken  except  where  large  profits  were 
to  be  received.  Hence  the  local  business  of  that  sea,  the  coasting  trade,  so 
to  say,  which  is  so  valuable  in  itself,  and  which  forms  so  necessary  an  ap- 
pendage to  the  growth  of  the  other,  has  been  by  Europeans  all  but  entirely 
neglected.  This  local  traflSc  the  new  States  of  California,  Oregon,  and  Au- 
stralia, will  give  the  right  vigor  to.  By  its  means  they  will  gather  into  their 
own  ports  the  staples  and  productions  of  that  sea,  much  of  which  this  kind 
of  facility  of  ready  disposal  and  barter  will  new  create. 

The  Pacific  sea  and  its  vast  interests  are  losing  now  some  of  the  vague- 
ness with  which  we  but  lately  apprehended  them,  and  are  being  gradually 
outlined  distinctly  by  the  pencil  of  the  last  four  years,  on  our  minds.  This 
basin  is  greater  than  the  basin  of  the  Atlantic,  and  it  contains^tooy  commer- 
cial capability  greater,  as  we  think,  than  those  of  the  Atlantic  sea.  This 
will  seem  a 'broad  assertion  when  we  consider  the  Greenland  fisheries,  the 
Newfoundland  fisheries,  the  fur  trade,  the  lumber  trade,  the  cottons,  the 
breadstuffs,  the  sugar  and  the  tobacco  of  the  North  American  colonies,  the 
United  States,  and  the  West  India  Islands.  Add  to  these  the  staples  and 
small  trade  of  the  South  American  ports.  The  Commerce  of  England  and 
Europe,  of  the  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic,  and  the  Mediterranean,  emanating 
there,  from  and  to  the  densest  of  the  world’s  population  wherever  situate^ 
does  as  well  exchange  with  the  Pacific  sea  as  with  the  Atlantic,  and  is  so 
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situated  in  respect  of  position  and  wants  as  to  connect  itself  with  all  indns* 
trial  parts  of  the  globe. 

We  do  not  look  upon  that  present  center  of  population  and  ciTili*atk» 
called  Europe,  therefore,  as  belonging  separately  to  the  Atlantic  sea,  thoogk 
its  connections  with  that  sea  are  now  necessarily  the  most  prominent,  bat 
we  look  upon  it  as  a center  for  some  time  yet  to  come,  to  which  a large 
portion  of  the  general  trade  of  the  Paddc  sea  as  well  as  of  the  Atlantic  sea 
will  converge. 

The  present  trade  of  the  Pacific  is  an  encouraging  index  of  its  future 
greatness.  The  supplies  of  oil  and  sperm  are  now  received  mainly  from 
the  Pacihc.  The  trade  in  tea,  coffee,  silks,  opium,  indigo,  cottons,  and  a 
variety  of  smaller  goods,  is  at  present  in  value  immense.  And  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  some  of  the  articles  which  wo  enumerated  before  as  staples 
of  the  Atlantic,  viz.,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  breadstufis,  are  produced  as  well 
extensively  in  the  countries  tributary  to  the  Pacific.  The  tea  trade  and  the 
sperm  whale  are  confined  to  the  Pacific,  while  all  the  other  articles  are  com- 
mon to  both  seas,  and  would  be  obtained  there  to  the  extent  of  the  demand 
which  may  grow  up  for  them. 

The  groups  of  islands  in  the  Pacific  sea  are  convenient  stepping-stones 
for  steamboats  between  its  east  and  west  coasts.  Ihe  Sandwich  Islands,  the 
Society  Islands,  the  Marquesas,  the  Friendly  Islands,  the  New  Hebrides,  the 
New  Britain  Islands,  the  Ladrone  Islands,  New  Guinea,  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands, and  a great  many  islands  of  lesser  note,  will  of  themselves  create  an 
extensive  Commerce.  The  fisheries  and  other  riches  of  that  sea  will  be  con- 
veniently prosecuted  from  these  islands,  and  they  will  in  their  turn  depend 
for  their  supplies  on  the  productions  of  the  continents  on  either  side.  The 
thickly  peopled  empire  of  China,  containing  now  locked  up  a world  of  trade 
in  itself,  will  gradually  open  to  the  temptations  and  civilization  of  Com- 
merce. The  proximity  of  Australia  to  that  great  country,  will  expose  it  to 
the  inroads  of  trading  enterprise  as  it  never  has  been  exposed  before,  the 
profits  of  which  its  inhabitants  will  not  be  able  to  resist.  The  rich  islands 
of  Japan  are  destined  also  to  open  their  peculiar  bounties  to  the  civilised 
world.  The  island  continent  of  Australia  may  form  another  Great  Britain, 
as  felicitously  situated  for  the  Commerce  of  the  Pacific  as  her  parent  for 
that  of  the  Atlantic : sea-girt  in  the  same  way,  but  with  those  elements  of 
strength  within  herself  which  the  other  does  not  possess.  She  has  now  out- 
stripped California  in  her  gold  prospects.  She  is  becoming  even  more  at- 
tractive to  emigrants,  and  she  possesses  advantages  in  her  proximity  to 
China  and  India  which  mu^  more  sensibly  hasten  her  growth.  But  Cali- 
fornia, as  regards  the  Pacific,  is  the  advanced  post  of  an  ^lready  powerful 
country,  second  to  Great  Britain  in  wealth,  but  not  second  to  her  in  enter- 
prise. Beyond  her  in  enterprise  if  we  take  man  for  man  ; the  men  having 
been  trained  for  generations  to  carve  their  own  fortunes ; — their  industry 
kept  constantly  encouraged  and  incited  by  the  opportunities  before  them ; — 
the  inventions  of  the  age  combining  with  the  rich  unoccupied  country  open 
to  them  to  repay  promptly  their  labors  and  gratify  all  grades  of  ambition. 
There  has  been  no  pause  in  their  growth,  no  pause  in  their  opportunities  for 
rich  or  poor,  young  or  old,  learned  or  unlearned. 

There  has  existed  indeed  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States  an  El  Do 
rado  for  the  last  fifty  years  for  the  European  laborer,  of  more  intrinsic  value 
to  him  all  the  while  than  the  gold  regions  of  California  or  Australia  : for 
whereas  in  some  parts  of  Europe  he  cannot  procure  for  his  labor  sufficient 
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to  Bubeist  him,  and  is  driven  frequently  by  the  force  of  bad  circumstances  to 
beg,  and  even  to  steal,  in  order  to  sustain  life ; here  at  a minimum  expense 
of  transit  his  industry  very  soon  acquires  him  a liberal  sustenance,  and  all 
the  opportunities  of  society  are  open  to  his  application  and  intelligence  the 
same  as  to  any  other  of  its  meml^rs.  If  he  is  not  able  to  advance  far,  it  is 
because  his  information  or  his  industry  is  at  fault,  and  not  in  consequence  of 
class'laws  or  unjust  restrictions.  The  opportunity  to  be  employed,  and  to 
have  his  labor  suitably  rewarded,  and  to  he  fairly  protected  in  the  quiet  en- 
joyment of  its  legitimate  fruits,  are  blessings  as  compared  witli  his  degraded 
and  hopeless  state  under  certain  circumstances  in  Europe,  which  are  of  a 
more  healthy  character  than  tlie  profits  and  prizes  of  the  richest  gold  re- 
gions in  the  Pacific. 

We  have  stated  it  to  be  our  belief  that  the  Pacific  sea  possesses  Com- 
mercial availabilities  more  than  equal  to  those  of  the  Atlantic  sea.  Leaving 
this  assertion  to  be  qualified  by  time,  let  us  look  at  the  probabilities  of  that 
Commerce  from  another  point  of  view.  Let  us  take  the  Commerce  of  the 
Atlantic  sea  fifty  years  back,  (say  1800,)  and  assume  it  to  be  about  equal  in 
value  then  to  the  Commerce  of  the  Pacific  sea  now,  say  in  1850.  From 
these  starring  points,  1800  for  the  Atlantic,  and  1850  for  the  Pacific  sea, 
we  may  inquire  into  the  existing  opportunities  and  aids  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Pacific  trade,  as  compared  with  the  facilities  at  work  in  1800,  for 
the  advancement  of  the  trade  of  the  Atlantic.  We  may  then  infer,  each 
according  to  his  own  judgment,  whether  the  trade  of  the  Pacific  fifty  years 
hence  from  its  present  beginning,  is  likely  to  reach  in  value  and  impoitance 
the  trade  of  the  Atlantic  now,  at  the  end  of  fifty  years  from  the  starting 
pcant  which  we  have  assumed  for  it,  of  1800. 

And  if  we  can  thus  satisfy  ourselves  that  the  trade  of  the  Pacific  in  1900 
is  likely  at  least  to  equal  that  of  the  Atlantic  sea  now,  we  will  then  be  as 
well  satisfied  that  the  Pacific  trade  in  1870,  with  its  advanced  opportuni- 
ties, may  equal  to  us  the  value  of  the  Atlantic  trade  in  1 880,  twenty  years  back* 

We  will  not  pretend  to  begin  the  proposed  comparison  in  figures,  know- 
ing well,  with  the  data  at  our  command,  how  unworthy  of  credit  those  fig- 
ures might  be.  Let  each  one  use  his  own  information  to  that  end.  The 
princip^  comparison  we  have  in  view,  is  that  of  the  means  for  developing 
Buch  a trade,  existing  in  the  one  half  century  compared  with  the  means  ex- 
isting in  the  other,  and  some  difiference  at  the  starting  point  will  not  mate- 
rially afliect  results  due  so  entirely  to  the  commercial  machinery  of  the 
times. 

In  1800,  the  enterprise  and  capital  of  the  whole  of  Europe  was  very 
small  as  compared  with  the  strength  of  those  bases  now.  In  the  first  25 
years  following  1800,  we  had  practically  neither  steam-ships  nor  railroads, 
and  it  is  only  within  the  last  20  years  that  these  new  helps  of  Commerce 
have  materially  aided  its  development.  During  the  first  quarter  of  this 
century,  merchant-ships  were  inefficient  in  all  respects  as  compared  with 
the  same  class  of  vessels  of  this  day.  They  were  small  and  badly  built  for 
sailing,  ill  provided,  and  ill  manned,  making  tedious,  and  hence  expensive 
voyages,  requiring  enormous  profits  to  remunerate  their  owners.  In  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  England  and  Holland  were  the  only  commercial 
nations ; and  the  immense  ascendancy  of  England  now  in  that  respect, 
shows  how  far  behind  the  nations  of  Europe  are  even  at  this  day,  in  ability 
to  secure  the  wealth  and  strength  which  free  Commerce  gives.  They  are 
all,  however,  becoming  more  liberal,  and  more  able  to  take  their  share  of 
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the  new  sources  of  trade  which  a better  acquaintance  with  the  unknown 
seas  and  unknown  continents  of  the  last  century  is  yearly  exposing  to  the 
enterprise  of  the  commercial  marine. 

The  Commerce  of  the  Atlantic  sea  has,  then,  mainly  gathered  its  present 
growth  and  value  during  the  last  half>century ; for  half  of  the  time  under 
the  discouragement  of  indifferent  ships,  comparative  ignorance  of  the  seas 
and  the  trade,  oppressive  duties  and  restrictions  of  many  kinds,  without  the 
assistance  of  steamboats  and  railroads,  and  with  a very  limited  capital  as 
compared  with  the  means  now  at  the  disposal  of  the  commercial  enterprise 
of  the  world.  For  the  other  half  of  the  same  half-century,  via.,  the  last 
twenty-five  years,  it  has  grown  to  its  present  bight  under  more  favorable 
auspices,  but  still  in  the  face  of  the  losses  and  diflBculties  incident  to  the  in- 
troduction of  new  principles  and  modes  of  transit,  the  introduction  of  the 
steamboat  a nd  steamship,  and  the  numerous  railroads  which  now  make 
tributary  so  much  more  of  the  interior  of  the  European  and  American  con- 
tinents than  formerly. 

If  the  Atlantic  trade  has  attained  its  present  value  from  Zero,  compara- 
tively under  these  hindrances,  difficulties,  and  experiments,  under  what 
auspices  do  we  enter  on  the  development  of  the  trade  of  the  Pacific  Sea, 
starting  in  the  same  manner  in  1850  from  as  near  Zero  there  ? , 

We  have  now  a firm  footing  on  the  Pacific  coast,  which  we  have  never 
had  before,  and  are  thence  in  direct  contact  with  our  work.  The  British 
are  similarly  situated  within  but  a $<hort  time  in  Australia,  and  have  the 
hearts  of  their  movable  population  now  interested  there.  It  is  thence  that 
we  feel  authorized  to  look  upon  our  own  time,  as  practically  the  first  time, 
that  the  people,  as  distinguished  from  the  fitful  movements  of  governments, 
have  begun  to  understand  the  opportunities  of  this  hitherto  unknown  sea, 
and  have  set  themselves  to  seize  them  and  profit  by  them. 

In  1800,  Commerce  was  restricted  everywhere;  now  such  restrictions  are 
Gopfined  to  the  least  influential,  commercially  speaking,  of  the  nations  of  the 
earth.  England,  the  United  States,  and  Holland,  embracing  full  three- 
fourths  of  the  foreign  Commerce,  recognize  ihe  value  of  perfect  freedom  of 
commercial  enterprise,  and  afford  every  facility  to  enterprise  of  this  charac- 
ter. Wo  are  in  the  Pacific  Sea  now,  with  no  Old  World  hindrances  on  the 
Saxon  side  to  cumber  its  development ; we  enter  it  from  thriving  and  suc- 
cessful settlements  of  our  own  on  its  coast,  with  a long  experience  of  steam- 
ships, where  steam  is  likely,  from  the  character  of  the  sea  and  its  numerous 
islands  and  deposits  of  fuel,  to  be  peculiarly  applicable.  The  ships  of  our 
day  are  well  modeled  for  sailing ; are  of  such  large  capacity  as  to  reduce,  to 
a minimum,  the  cost  of  transit ; are  so  well  handled  and  manned,  as  to  be 
able  to  make  voyages  in  1850  in  half  the  time  that  would  have  been  re- 
quired in  1800.  We  have  railroads  well  introduced  and  understood  on  the 
two  continents,  destined  to  be  rapidly  applied  as  well,  to  the  new  sources  of 
wealth  in  California,  Oregon,  and  Australia,  certain  to  become  necessary, 
sooner  or  later,  even  in  China  and  India,  gathering,  where  they  do  exi^ 
rapidly  and  cheaply,  the  wealth  of  the  interior  to  the  seaboard,  to  be  ex- 
changed for  the  staples  of  other  countries,  and  distributing  through  th»t 
interior,  to  its  furthest  corners,  the  staples  and  riches  of  these  other  coun- 
tries received  in  exchange.  In  the  half-century  now  beginning,  we  make 
much  of  the  interior  contribute  its  wealth  to  swell  the  general  stock,  and 
are  continually  widening  our  dominion  over  it.  In  the  last  half  century, 
the  interior,  during  much  of  that  period,  was,  for  want  of  mechanical  com- 
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munication  with  it,  bejond  our  reach,  and  our  sonroeB  of  wealth  for  ex- 
change were  derived  inainlj  from  the  belts  of  land  which  could  then  be 
made  tributary  to  the  sea-coasts  and  to  its  navigable  rivers.  We  have  now, 
too,  an  immense  money  capital  open  to  all  kinds  of  enterprise,  and  a larger 
class  of  population  trained  to  methodical  and  active  business  habits,  better 
fitted  to  transact  bu^ness  economically  than  the  men  of  fifty  years  back — a 
trained  army,  as  it  were,  of  commercial  soldiers  fit  for  almost  any  emergency 
of  trade. 

The  comparison  of  means  and  facilities  in  1850  for  developing  the  trade 
of  the  Pacific  sea  is  in  all  respects  superior  to  the  means  at  the  command  of 
the  mercantile  interests  of  Europe  and  America  in  1800  and  thereafter, 
when  they  proceeded  in  concert  to  develop  the  trade  of  the  Atlantic  sea : 
and  if  with  these  lesser  means  at  command  then  and  all  through  the  first 
half  of  this  century,  the  Atlantic  trade  has  reached  its  present  hight,  are  we 
unreasonable  in  anticipating  from  the  Pacific  sea  and  its  coasts  during  the 
next  fifty  years,  an  amount  and  value  of  Commerce  as  great  as  that  which 
now  is  derived  from  the  Atlantic  trade  ? We  think  not.  A very  moderate 
view  of  the  circumstances  entitles  us  to  expect  from  the  Pacific  a Commerce 
at  least  as  rich  in  1 900  as  that  which  now  exists  in  the  Atlantic.  The  rea- 
sons given  are  all  in  favor  of  its  being  greater.  The  extent  of  coast  on  the 
Pacific  is  greater  than  on  the  Atlantic ; the  undeveloped  resources  there 
are  greater  now  than  were  those  of  the  Atlantic  known  to  be  in  1800.  The 
population  of  the  Pacific  is  greater  in  the  comparison,  and  though  part  of 
that  population  seems  beyond  our  reach,  it  is  probably  not  more  so  now 
than  was  much  of  the  other  in  1800.  We  have  fast  ships,  steamboats,  and 
railroads,  to  help  ua  now,  where  in  1800  there  was  nothing  of  the  kind  in 
existence  ; and  we  have  capital,  men,  enterprise,  and  protection  entirely  in 
advance  of  that  time.  Our  field  seems  every  way  as  good,  and  our  means 
and  strength  are  far  greater,  and  these  constitute  the  data  which  entitle  us 
to  look  for  an  extensive  Commerce  from  the  Pacific  within  the  next  50  years. 

If  we  desire  to  lead  much  of  this  wealth  by  our  doors,  we  cannot  begin 
too  soon  to  arrange  for  that  rapidity  of  communication  by  which  only  it  can 
be  secured.  It  is  the  interest  of  the  merchants  of  this  country  to  make 
themselves  the  agents  and  forwarders  of  the  products  of  the  Pacific  Ocean 
from  Uie  California  ports  to  Europe.  If  we  make  no  railroad,  the  import- 
ance of  the  trade  will  open  convenient  modes  of  transit  at  Nicaragua  and 
Tehuantepec,  whether  by  railroad  or  canal,  and  trading  settlements  will  have 
become  estjiblished  there  before  we  are  fairly  awake  to  the  importance  of 
what  is  being  lost.  Every  month,  however,  will  hereafter  give  force  to  the 
importance  of  having  a good  railroad  connection,  within  the  United  States, 
between  the  two  coasts.  The  geographical  reasons  which  have  been  sug- 
gested, the  political  reasons,  and  the  commercial  reasons,  are  cogent  and 
palpable ; and  in  relation  to  our  unity  of  interest,  the  political  reasons  can- 
not be  neglected  without  risking  the  rooting  of  a young  republic  on  the 
Pacific,  whose  destinies  may  materially  conflict  with  our  own  progress. 

The  cost  and  mode  of  building  of  such  a road  will  be  briefly  adverted  to. 

The  length  of  road  to  be  built  by  government  assistance  may  be  set  down 
at  2,000  miles.  This  would  be  about  the  length  from  the  Iowa,  Missouri, 
or  Arkansas  line  to  San  Francisco;  and  were  an  extreme  Southern  route  to 
be  taken  through  Texas,  and  Texas,  like  the  other  States,  were  to  build  the 
road  to  her  own  line,  the  length  left  to  be  built  across  would  in  that  case  be 
less  than  2,000  miles,  though  the  whole  distance  from  New  York  by  this 
route  would  be  greater  than  by  any  of  the  others. 
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There  would  seem  to  be  no  occasion  for  a double  road  thronghoat 
Indeed,  with  the  traffic  properly  methodized,  starting  from  either  end  at  the 
same  time  daily,  and  never  varying  the  starting  hours  throughout  the  year, 
a double  track  would  in  large  part,  for  a long  time,  be  comparatively  use- 
less. We  would  begin  with  a single  track,  with  500  miles  of  second  track 
distributed  over  6ve  or  six  different  localities  where  the  times  of  opposite 
trains  coincided.  This  would  give  at  these  places  a margin  of  three  to  four 
hours  for  the  opposing  trains,  sufficient,  except  in  extreme  cases,  to  neutral- 
ize all  irregularities.  This  2,000  mibs  of  single  track,  and  500  miles  of 
second  track,  with  all  appurtenances,  we  will  assume  to  cost  one  hundred 
and  twenty-tive  (125)  millions  of  dollars. 

Although  we  do  not  attach  much  consequence  to  any  estimate  which  can 
now  be  made  of  the  returns  of  the  road,  believing  that  were  it  not  to  pay 
fully  the  interest  on  its  cost  for  five  or  ten  years  after  its  construction,  it 
would  still  be  a most  desirable,  necessary,  and  important  investment  for  the 
country — yet,  from  such  imperfect  data  as  are  within  reach,  the  following 
estimate  of  its  probable  business  is  presented. 

From  statistics  embodied  in  the  Tehuantepec  Survey  Report,  the  passen- 
gers between  California  and  the  Atlantic  States,  by  sea  and  by  land,  are 
found  to  average  for  three  years  preceding  1852,  138,624  yearly. 

A statemt^nt  of  the  arrivals  and  departures  at  San  Francisco  in  1852, 


gives  the  following  results : — 

Arrived  by  sea  at  San  Francisco 64,640 

Departed  **  from  **  28,196 

Arrived  across  the  plains 26,000 

112,836 

For  travel  to  and  from  Oregon,  say. 60,000 

And  we  have  travelers 162,886 


If  we  Utke  into  account  the  natural  increase  of  population  in  the  country, 
the  increE'^e  of  its  travel  caused  by  railroad  facility,  and  the  low  cost  of 
transit,  so  much  lower  and  shorter  than  by  any  other  route  or  mode  of  pas- 
sage, it  would  not  seem  unreasonable  to  assume  the  through  travel  for  ^th 


ways  annually  at — 

160.000  through  passengers,  at  $60 f 9,600, 000 

80.000  way  passengers,  at  |10  of  average 800,000 


19,900,000 

The  sperm  oil  from  the  whale  fisheries  would,  at  certain  times,  bear  the 
cost  of  railroad  transportation.  So  would,  at  any  time,  the  silks, 
and  spices  of  China  and  the  Japanese  and  other  islands.  Much  of 
the  supplies  for  the  shipping  of  the  California  ports  would  be  sent 
overland,  and  the  interior  settlements  created  by  the  road,  and  con- 
nected with  tile  defenses  of  the  country,  would  receive  Uieir  supplies 
by  the  raihuid.  Guided  by  such  statistics  as  are  within  our  reach, 


and  gue:>bing  at  the  rest,  we  add  for  freight — 

60.000  tons  through  freight,  at  $40 $2,400,000 

40.000  tons  “ “ at  $60  2,000,000 

20.000  tons  “ “ at  $60 1,200,000 

40.000  tuns  way  freight,  at  $16  average 600,000 

For  daily  mails,  say 600,000 

Income $ 1 6,600,000 

Dedoct  interest  on  126  millions  at  6 per  cent. 7^00,000 

Leaving  for  expenses. $9,100,000 
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The  above  amount  of  income,  at  least,  will  be  required  to  meet  the  ex- 
penses and  liabilities  of  the  road. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  remark,  that  the  125  millions  required,  would 
not,  under  any  circumstances,  represent  money  to  be  drawn  from  the  public 
treasury.  Were  the  government  authorized  directly  to  construct  the  road, 
the  money  would  still  be  obtained  solely  on  its  credit,  and  its  bonds  would 
pass  from  hand  to  hand  safer  than  any  bank  bills,  however  guarantied,  and 
interfering,  therefore,  but  little  with  the  general  distribution  of  capital.  The 
government  would  be  respondble  for  the  interest  of  the  money  so  procured, 
until  that  money  took  another  shape  than  United  States  bonds ; and  were 
it  to  make  the  road  through  its  own  agents,  and  sell  it  after  completion  be- 
low its  cost,  including  in  that  cost  the  interest  paid  while  in  process  of  con- 
struction, the  difference  would  be  the  loss,  and  the  sole  loss,  to  the  govern- 
ment 

Such  a railroad  must  be  well  protected  during  its  construction,  and  for  a 
time  after  it  is  in  running  order ; and  the  expenses  of  the  troops  necessary 
for  this  purpose  may  by  some  be  considered  as  chargeable  to  the  road — 
though  troops  will  be  wanted  in  that  country  under  any  circumstances. 

All  the  water  stations  and  wood  stations  must  have  men  attached  to  them 
able  to  defend  them  from  the  Indians.  At  many  of  the  stations  settlements 
would  spring  up,  and  at  others,  such  as  where  the  engine-houses  and  ma- 
chine sho|»8  were  located,  there  would  be  a sufficient  number  of  hands  in  the 
employ  of  the  road  to  protect  its  property  from  outside  depredation.  There 
would  remain,  however,  a great  many  points  which  would  not  be  safe  with- 
out the  protection  of  government  t»^o<jps;  and  even  at  the  principal  stations 
of  the  road,  small  detachments  of  U.  S.  troops  would  be  wanted  to  secure 
respect  for  the  laws,  and  give  effect  to  the  rules  and  discipline  of  the  road. 
So,  during  the  construction  of  the  road  the  contractors  would  be  entirely  at 
the  mercy  of  the  men,  unless  a sufficient  force  of  troops  was  known  to  be 
established  at  intervals  along  the  line  This  scattered  force,  to  be  efficient, 
would  vary  probably,  as  the  work  progressed,  from  400  to  800  men.  They 
would  control  Indians  and  laborers,  and  would  be  in  the  way  of  making  the 
needful  negotiations  to  extinguish  the  Indian  titles  to  the  country. 

How  is  the  route  of  the  road  to  be  determined  ? Can  a commission  of 
men  skilled  in  engineering  be  found,  standing  sufficiently  aloof  from  political 
and  Sectional  influences,  to  ^^hom  may  be  left  the  selection  of  such  a route 
as  shall  best  serve  the  object  in  view,  concentrating  all  efforts  on  one  line 
now,  and  leaving  the  construction  of  branches  into  that  line  from  other  im- 
portant points  at  either  end  to  further  legislation  ? 

Unquestionably  such  a commission  can  be  found  ; but  would  Congress 
agree  upon  it?  No  other  mode  so  simple  and  satisfactory  to  the  country, 
and  just  in  itself,  can  well  be  found  to  meet  the  difficulties  of  the  question. 
Such  a comrI)i^sion  might  be  composed  of  three  skilled  men,  and  two  of 
them  should  consist  ex- officio  of  the  Colonel  of  the  U.  S.  corps  of  Engin^rs, 
and  the  Colonel  of  the  U.  8.  corjis  of  TojK>graphical  Engineers,  at  this  time 
being  Gen.  Totten  and  Col.  Abert.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  find  a third 
in  either  of  these  corps  equally  satisfactory ; but  the  third,  b*-sides  being  an 
engineer,  should  be  one  of  long  practice  in  railroad  engineering.  Capt.  W. 
H.  Swift,  of  the  Western  Railroad  of  Massachusetts,  Benj  II.  Latrobe,  of 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  or  John  Childe,  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio 
Railroad,  may  be  named  as  in  every  way  qualified.  But  in  order  that  the 
board  should  bo  efficient  and  harmonious,  the  selection  of  the  third  should 
be  left  to  the  two  commissioners  first  suggested. 
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But  in  what  way  shall  such  a road  be  built  ? IHrectly,  by  means  go?- 
erninent  funds  under  the  control  of  such  a commission  ? or  indirectly,  through 
the  medium  of  grants  of  land  to  outside  companies  ? 

In  whatever  way  it  is  to  be  built,  the  funds  can  only  be  obtained  by  gov- 
ernment assistance  in  one  shape  or  other.  The  government  must  by  its 
credit,  or  its  lands,  or  both,  render  the  securities  saf^  and  it  is  only  by  gov- 
ernment indorsement  in  this  way  that  the  necessary  funds  can  be  obtained. 

Now,  such  being  the  case,  we  believe  that  the  cheapest  mode  of  procuring 
the  funds  will  turn  out  to  be  the  best,  and  the  cneapest  mode,  out  of  aU 
question,  roust  be  by  the  direct  issue  of  the  United  States  bonds  as  wanted. 

These  bonds  can  be  negotiated  at  six  per  cent  interest,  and  a premium 
obtained  for  them,  which  will  to  that  extent  reduce  the  cost  of  the  road. 
Furnished  with  such  means  the  commission  could  let  the  road  in  sections  of 
fifty  or  one  hundred  miles,  to  responsible  parties,  on  the  most  favorable  terms 
which  the  circumstances  would  admit  of. 

If  lands  are  given  to  companies  by  which  to  construct  the  road  the  lands 
must  be  surveyed,  mapped,  and  lotted,  and  a scheme  of  bonds  founded  on 
them,  mortgaging  the  lands  and  the  road  for  the  security  of  the  bondholders. 
This  machinery  will  use  up  money.  The  bonds  will  not  be  worth  in  the 
market  as  much  as  the  simple  bonds  of  the  United  States,  and  seven  per 
cent  of  interest,  instead  of  six  per  cent,  will  probably  be  allowed  on  them. 
The  parties  who  undertake  all  this,  look  besides  to  make  large  profits  by  the 
transaction — profits  that  are  altc^ether  independent  of  the  profits  to  be 
made  by  the  actual  constructors  of  the  road,  and  form  so  much  addition  to 
the  cost  of  it. 

Supposing  the  road  to  be  built  by  such  a commission,  or  otherwise,  for 
the  United  States,  shall  the  United  States  hold  it  and  continue  to  operate  it, 
as  has  been  suggested?  Common  experience  would  say  not.  Let  the 
United  States  get  rid  of  it  as  soon  as  it  is  built,  and  place  it  then  in  the 
hands  of  private  companies,  and  let  all  who  use  it,  government  or  private 
citizens,  pay  for  the  service  rendered  as  they  would  on  any  other  road.  We 
may  rest  assured,  that  if  government  stipulates  for  service  without  pay,  as 
it  has  done  in  grants  of  land  lately  to  States,  the  service  will  be  ill  per- 
formed, and  the  parties  will  not  rest  until  they  contrive  to  get  rid  of  any 
such  obligation. 

Such  a road,  if  operated  by  the  government  would  become  a nuisance. 
The  officials  would  appointed  for  political  reasons.  They  would  be  be- 
yond the  correction  or  control  of  the  usual  influences.  The  road  would  be 
badly  managed,  unsafe,  and  irregular  in  its  operations,  as  a matter  of  course. 
But  by  transferring  the  road  to  the  action  of  several  private  companies,  the 
influence  of  the  common  law  and  of  the  public  press  would  come  into  play 
to  secure  its  efficient  management 

In  tlie  construction  of  the  road  by  a commission,  constituted  as  has  been 
suggested,  these  objections  would  not  come  into  play.  The  engineer  offi- 
cers of  the  army  have  proved  themselves  to  be  beyond  the  influences  which 
in  some  other  departments  of  the  government  distribute  contracts  and 
offices  to  political  favorites.  The  works  of  fortification  along  the  coast,  and 
such  civil  works  as  have  been  entrusted  entirely  to  them,  have  been  executed 
considerately  and  economically,  and  with  quite  as  much  insistance  on  the 
true  performance  of  contracts,  as  obtains  in  railroad  civil  engineering. 

If  the  road  is  placc'd  in  the  hands  of  large  companies,  in  the  fimcy  of 
keeping  it  beyond  government  influence,  we  know,  from  the  complexion  of 
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some  of  these  companies,  that  it  would  be  merely  placing  its  means  and  or- 
ganization in  the  bands  of  a political  party  in  another  way,  and  such  a com- 
pany will  be  less  directly  responsible  than  would  be  the  government ; and 
should  the  location  of  the  road  be  left  to  be  determined  by  any  company  to 
whom  it  may  be  intrusted,  on  the  supposition  that  its  interest  will  guide  it 
to  the  most  expedient  or  direct  route,  we  may  surmise  that  the  same  interest 
.would  incline  the  location  of  it  in  favor  of  any  State  which  o6fered  the  lar- 
gest inducements  thereto.  This  Ls  not  said  in  condemnation  of  any  com- 
panies formed  to  this  end,  but  simply  as  what  would  be  the  result  of  the 
self-interest  which  governs  the  actions  of  companies  as  of  individuals.  But 
the  people  at  large  are  not  much  interested  in  the  manner  of  construction 
of  the  road,  nor  the  form  of  the  assistance  which  Congress  may  tender  it. 
Provided  that  it  be  undertaken  in  a way  to  secure  its  speedy  completion, 
they  will  rest  comparatively  indi6ferent  to  its  intermediate  aspects. 

These  remarks  in  regard  to  the  details  of  this  great  enterprise,  could  not 
be  well  avoided,  for  the  difficulty  is,  after  all,  mainly  in  adjusting  the  de- 
tails. 

The  United  States  cannot  afford  long  to  stand  still  on  this  project  It  is 
the  legacy  of  the  Mexican  war,  and  our  acquisitions  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and 
a legacy  likely  to  become  prolific  of  wealth  and  greatness.  We  cannot 
occupy  efficiently  the  immense  interior  plains  without  it ; we  cannot  prop- 
erly invigorate  our  share  of  the  Pacific  trade  without  it ; and  we  cannot 
strengthen  and  maintain  our  connection  with  the  Pacific  States  without  it. 
The  question  is  not  unfairly  stated  to  be — either  the  most  rapid  and  efficient 
mode  of  communication  across,  or  else,  in  all  probability,  two  independent 
and  unfriendly  republics. 


Art.  II.— COMMERCE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


MO.  111. 

BAMLT  ADTBNTUIIB  UPON  TMB  ATLANTIC— AMCIBMT  OBOORAPHXCAL  TBBORIBB— PROORBfB  OP  THB 
MORTIIMBX— PBBOB  IBLBt— XCBLAND— OBBBNLAMD— ITB  COMIIBRCB  WXTH  NOBWAT— VINLAMI>— 
PUR  AND  TIMBER  TRAOB— 8ARACBN8 — MADOC — MARCO  POLO — ORKMBY  ADVBRTURR— BX8CATAR 
D18CUVKRY— CTTKR  LOBS  OP  AMBRICA— PORTCOURSB — BKHBM— DIAZ— COLUMBUS — 8TATB  OP  BU- 
ROPE— PINAL  DI8COVBRT  OP  AMBRICA— PROORB88  OP  BXPLORATXON,  CONQCB8T,  8BTTLBMBNT 
AND  COMMKRCB  XN  AMBRICA  AND  OTBBR  PARTS. 

The  commercial  history  of  the  United  States  would  be  incomplete,  with- 
out reference  to  the  maritime  connection  of  Europe,  anciently,  with  America, 
if  such  existed ; or,  if  not,  to  its  adventures,  commercial,  explorative,  or  acci- 
dental, upon  the  great  Ocean  between  them,  belonging  equally  to  the  two 
continents,  and  while  separating  them  and  seeming  an  obstruction  to  their 
intercourse,  forming  yet,  in  reality,  the  most  feasible  and  speediest  channel 
of  intercommunication  possible  between  regions  so  remote.  In  the  naviga- 
tion of  that  Ocean,  while  America  had  not  yet  a sail  upon  its  waters,  nor  a 
port  upon  its  shores,  she  had  forever  an  equal  interest  with  Europe : the 
navigator,  since  all  outward  progress  of  the  latter,  lessened  the  distance 
which  hid  from  her  the  knowledge  of  the  former,  and  brought  nearer  to  the 
western  world  the  day  of  discovery,  of  civilized  occupation,  of  Commerce, 
and  of  the  general  development  of  wealth,  population  and  power.  Could 
any  one  have  been,  from  the  outset,  a passive  observer  from  the  American 
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shore,  of  the  progress  of  European  nayigaUon,  with  what  intense  conoeni 
would  he  have  watched  the  gi^ually  approaching  line  of  western  attain- 
ment, as  suocessire  keels  ploughed  their  nearer  and  nearer  furrow.  Beside 
the  practical  adventure  of  ancient  Europe,  their  mental  explorations  in  this 
direction  also  eminently  deserve  our  notice. 

We  have  already  shown  that  the  seas  are  not,  at  least  in  that  degree 
which  many  suppose,  an  obstacle  to  human  movement,  and  have  illustrated 
the  propensity  of  men  in  a rude  state,  to  wanderings  both  by  land  and  war- 
ter.  The  Atlantic,  certainly,  was  ever  more  formidable  to  the  navigator 
than  the  Pacific,  and  as  in  connection  with  this  fact,  we  know  the  prepress 
of  population  westwardly  to  have  been,  in  the  early  ages,  much  slower 
than  in  the  opposite  direction,  it  would  be  certain,  without  the  evi- 
dence offered  within  America  herself,  that  the  discovery  by  Asia  was  long 
anterior  to  that  effected  by  Europe.  But,  without  endorsing  all  the  fancif^ 
speculations  advanced  upon  this  subject,  we  see  abundant  reason  to  believe 
that  America  was  discovered  and  occupied  by  Europeans,  long  before  the 
time  of  Columbus.  It  is  not  impossible,  we  might  say  hardly  improbable, 
that  even  in  their  barbarous  state,  people  from  some  part  of  Europe  may 
have  reached  America,  as  we  know  that  at  several  times,  American  Indians 
have,  in  their  small  canoes,  been  safely  driven  across  the  ocean  to  the  shores 
of  the  other  continent.  And  if  we  take  away  the  fruit  of  accident  in  man* 
time  exploration,  how  much  would  our  geographies  be  impoverished.  It  is 
probable  that  the  Esquimaux  population,  in  the  north  eastern  regions  of 
Ameiica,  is  the  product  of  a European  adventure,  made  even  before  the 
time  of  the  alledged  discoveries  of  the  Scandinavians.  No  considerable  mi- 
gration from  Europe  could,  however,  have  anciently  reached  the  United 
States,  or  any  other  more  southern  part  of  the  continent,  unless  afterwards 
the  people  so  coming  were  extinguished,  as  their  influence,  even  if  mixed  up 
with  the  original  population,  could  not  escape  detection.  Several  theories 
have  been  broached  regarding  the  very  early  colonization  of  America,  by 
the  barbarous  people  of  northern  Europe,  but  they  rest,  of  course,  on  no  sure 
foundation.  The  antiquarians  of  Copenhagen  have  given  much  attention 
to  this  point,  and  have  fixed  upon  the  period  B.  C.  1200,  as  the  era  of  a 
navigation  from  Denmark,  or  the  regions  thereabout,  to  America.* 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  were  both  in  the  Atlantic,  and  are  both  stated 
to  have  reached  Britain,  as  the  Phenicians  had  done  before  them ; the  ob- 
ject of  the  Greeks  being  the  very  profitable  trade  in  tin,  obtained  at  or  near 
Cornwall,  that  of  the  Romans  conquest  But  neither  of  these  nations  made 
any  explorative  effort  directly  outwards  on  the  ocean.  From  the  voyages 
and  travels  of  their  own  adventurers,  however,  combined  with  those  of  other 
nations,  which  the  Greeks,  especially,  carefully  collected  and  studied,  as- 
sisted by  their  philosophical  genius,  they  obtained  some  ideas  relating  to 
geography,  which  for  their  times  and  means  were  remarkably  correct,  and 
which  were  not  barren  of  result  upon  the  great  era  of  discovery  following  so 
long  afterward. 

Plato,  in  his  Timeeue^  mentions  the  island  of  Atlantis,  as  having  formerly 
existed  in  the  ocean,  far  beyond  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  and  as  being  of  vast 


* At  that  tfmet  nearly  all  of  Europo  was  completely  aavage.  and  the  population  of  Its  western  ra- 
gioDS  was  very  small.  The  Greeks  were  Just  begiDuiog  to  get  a lUUe  adreoture.  Troy  was  jelin 
the  bight  of  her  glory.  Phenicta  was  yet  for  beoealh  her  maturity,  and  Carthage  was  350  yenre  in 
the  future.  It  was  500  years  before  the  Goths,  the  parent  of  the  Teuton  and  t<caodioav1an  raeei^ 
reached  Europe,  and  750  years  In  advance  of  the  Sclarou  advent,  from  which  came  the  Raastaai 
Polish  and  Bohemian  populations. 
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extent  and  popnlation.  Aristotle  affirmed  the  earth  to  be  of  globular  shape, 
and  circumnavigable,  it  bein^  possible  for  ships  to  sul  in  a few  days  from 
India  to  Cadiz  in  Spain.  His  only  error  was  in  supposing  India,  as  all  the 
eastern  part  of  Asia  was  then  called,  to  extend  much  further  eastward  than 
it  really  does.  Several  hundred  years  later,  Strabo  and  Pliny,  supposing 
the  earth  to  be  a plane,  affirmed  that  it  was  encompassed  by  the  ocean,  and 
was  circumnavigable  by  sailing  on  the  periphery  of  this  plane.  Seneca  re* 
peated  the  idea  of  Aristotle,  and  in  one  of  his  tragedies  uttered  the  remark- 
able prediction  that  an  age  should  come  in  later  years  when  the  ocean  will 
lose  the  bond  of  things,  and  a great  country  be  discovered,  and  another,  like 
Typhys,  shall  discover  a nbw  world,  and  Thule  shall  be  no  longer  the  last 
part  of  the  earth.  Ptolemy,  in  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era, 
formed  his  celebrated  map,  upon  the  principle  of  Aristotle.  All  these,  like 
the  first,  however,  lived  entirely  in  advance  of  their  times,  and  though  many 
of  their  other  ideas  were  cherished  as  the  fruit  of  great  minds,  those  alluded 
to  received  little  attention,  and  were  soon  forgotten.  Yet  there  was  not 
wanting  motive  to  induce  the  trial  of  these  theories.  The  trade  with  India, 
highly  valued  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  was,  by  the  only  channels  then 
known — by  way  of  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  and  the  Red  Sea,  or  across  the  re- 
gions of  Central  Asia — very  difficult,  precarious  and  expensive.  A better, 
surer  and  cheaper  route,  was  a leading  object  of  desire. 

In  the  ninth  century,  the  daring  Northmen,  the  leading  maritime  people 
of  Western  Europe,  whose  occupation  was  the  plunder  of  the  coast  of  Brit- 
ain, France,  the  Baltic,  (kc.,  began  to  extend  their  adventures  wcstwardly. 
Advancing  from  the  Shetland  isles,  (about  10°  west  from  Norway,  and  but 
a little  to  the  north  of  the  Orkneys,)  they  reached  the  Feroes,  about  10° 
further  west  and  8°  N.  W.  of  Scotland.  In  the  year  861,  a vessel  from 
Norway,  bound  for  the  Feroes,  was  driven  by  a tempest  beyond  them,  to  a 
distance  of  about  25°  north-westerly,  where  they  fell  in  with  the  large  island 
of  Iceland,  about  900  miles  from  Norway,  and  within  300  miles  of  Green- 
land. Here  they  were  at  the  middle  meridian  properly  dividing  the  two 
hemispheres.  A colony  of  Norwegians  was  soon  transported  to  Iceland, 
and  a flourishing  settlement  grew  up,  maintaining  constant  communication 
with  the  parent  state. 

In  891,  adventuring  still  to  the  west,  the  Norwegians  discovered  Grove- 
land,  or  Greenland,  the  inevitable  result  of  the  discovery  of  Iceland.  They 
were  now,  at  least,  fully  within  the  American  hemispWe, — in  a region 
properly  belonging  to  America,  if  not  itself  a part  of  the  continent.  In  this 
desolate  region,  also,  a thriving  colony  was  established,  seemingly  with  far 
greater  facility  than  the  English  could,  hundreds  of  years  later,  plant  one  in 
the  mild  latitudes  of  Virginia,  where  everything  invited  the  enterprise.  The 
colony  at  Greenland  kept  up  intercourse  with  Iceland  and  with  Norway  for 
above  five  hundred  years,  or  down  to  1406,  when  it  was  interrupted  by  the 
apparent  extinction  of  the  settlement.  This  period  was  above  double  that 
of  the  present  existence  of  the  English  colonies  in  America.  This  corres- 
pondence was  essential  to  the  colonists  for  the  procurement  of  many  neces- 
saries, utterly  impossible  of  production  in  their  icy  home.  Thus,  during 
five  centuries,  the  sail  of  Commerce  passed  to  and  fro  across  the  Atlantic, 
and  instead  of  barely  two  hundred  years,  the  trade  of  America  with  Europe 
Inis  the  age,  nearly,  of  a millenium.  The  width  of  the  ocean,  at  this  point, 
is  about  1,200  miles,  equal  to  about  half  the  distance  direct  between  Eng- 
land and  Labrador,  and  not  above  one-third  the  width  on  the  parallel  of 
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Gibraltar  and  Pamlico  Sound.  The  distance  of  clear  sea  traversed  at  any 
single  stretch,  on  this  voyage  ac^ss,  could  not  have  exceeded  400  or  450 
miles. 

According  to  what  we  would  expect,  we  are  informed  that  in  the  year 
1000  or  1001  of  the  Christian  era,  a little  above  a century  after  the  dis* 
covery  of  Greenland,  Biorn,  son  of  Hierolf,  an  Icelandic  navigator,  sailing 
from  Greenland,  was  driven  by  adverse  winds  to  the  south-west,  and  in  four 
days  came  upon  a now  coast.  The  soil  was  fertile  (i.  e.  in  comparison  with 
the  desert  they  had  just  left)  and  was  covered  with  wood,  whence  the  place  was 
called  Marklands  for  which  name  that  of  Winland^  or  Vinland^  was  after- 
wards substituted,  or  was  attached  to  a place  later  discovered,  from  its 
being  found  to  produce  grapes  spontaneously.  The  rivers  were  stored  with 
fish,  especially  salmon.  The  shortest  day  in  this  region  was  of  eight  hours 
length  between  sunrise  and  sunset,  which  would  fix  the  location  of  near  lati- 
tude 40®,  probably  on  the  Labrador  coast,  instead  of  the  island  of  New- 
foundland, as  some  have  supposed.  Some  have  thought  the  point  of  actual 
settlement  to  have  been  farther  south,  as  far  even  as  Rhode  Island  and  New 
York.  The  opponents  of  the  Scandinavian  discovery  assume  that  Marklaod 
and  Vinland  were  parts  of  Greenland  itself.  But  the  idea  is  totally  inad- 
missible. The  Icelanders  had  rounded  the  southern  point  of  Greenland  long 
before,  and  the  chief  settlements  were  undoubtedly  on  the  western  side.  At 
all  events,  they  were  in  Baffin’s  Bay,  where  they  obtained  drift  timber,  and 
navigated  its  whole  length,  as  high  as  Lancaster  Sound.  It  is  almost  im- 
possible they  should  not  have  crossed  this  6ay,  only  about  350  miles  aver- 
age width,  when  they  ranged  the  whole  length,  of  four  or  five  times  that 
extent.  As  we  look  upon  it,  the  discovery  of  the  continent  was  the  inevita- 
ble consequence  of  that  of  Greenland.  To  be  for  600  years  acquainted  with 
the  latter,  voyaging  to  and  fro,  and  yet  to  obtain  no  knowledge  of  an  im- 
mense region  so  near,  is  to  our  comprehension,  to  say  the  least,  a very  ^at 
improbability.  Accident,  apart  from  the  spirit  which  brought  these  navi- 
gators so  near  the  continent,  would  almost  certainly  introduce  them  to  it — 
the  winds,  the  currents,  even  the  mistakes  of  the  pilot,  were  all  quite  suffi- 
cient to  effect  this  result. 

The  Iceland  vessels  continued  their  voyages  between  Greenland  and  the 
new  region,  for  the  sake  chiefly  of  the  timber  abounding  in  the  latter.  It 
was  not  until  the  third  year  that  they  met  with  natives,  a diminutive  peo- 
ple, with  canoes  of  skins,  bows  and  arrows,  plainly  the  Esquimaux.  With 
these,  they  opened  a trade  for  furs.  A settlement  was  soon  effected,  and 
the  first  child  of  European  parentage  born  in  Finland,  (if  the  Esquimaux 
were  not  of  like  origin  themselves)  and,  of  course,  the  first  in  America,  (as 
now  described,)  was  Suorro,  son  of  Torsi n,  who  was  born  about  600  years 
before  Virginia  Dare,  the  grand-daughter  of  Gov.  White,  in  the  English 
colony  of  Virginia.  The  descendants  of  Suorro  are  still  found  in  Iceland. 
Between  the  colony  and  Greenland,  the  trade  in  building  timber  was  still 
continued.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  some  of  this  timber  was  brought  from  the 
coast  of  Maine,  where  forests  so  abounded,  or  from  other  parts  of  New  Eng- 
land. A people  BO  adventurous,  having  crossed  the  ocean,  would  certainly 
not  neglect  further  explorations  of  the  coast,  especially  upon  finding  the 
country  to  improve  at  every  step  southward.  In  the  year  1121,  Eric  Guup- 
Eon,  a bishop  of  Greenland,  resigned  his  bishopric,  and  went  to  Vinland  to 
convert  the  natives  to  Christianity.  At  some  period  after  this,  within  at 
least  one  or  two  centuries,  correspondence  between  Greenland  and  Vinland 
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ceased,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  latter  was  lost  The  colony  had  either 
become  extinct,  or  had  removed,  or  remaining  in  its  old  location,  directed 
its  connections  and  trade  inwardly  to  the  continent.  Greenland,  itself,  had 
at  this  time,  an  increased  population,  and  was  regarded  in  a thriving  condi- 
tion. It  was  but  a little  later  than  this  that  the  Aztecs,  in  Mexico,  acquired 
the  supremacy,  held  for  several  centuries  by  the  Toltecks,  her  first  civilized 
race,  who  built,  all  of  those  great  works  which  survived  even  the  Spanish 
devastations,  before  which  the  lighter  works  of  the  Aztecs  were  mostly  de- 
stroyed. In  Europe,  the  Crusades  were  commencing.  Even  the  Northmen 
were  drawn  into  the  vortex  of  the  general  excitement,  and  sailed  up  the 
Mediterranean  to  Palestine,  being  the  only  people  of  Western  Europe  who 
sailed  thither  in  their  own  vessels.  America  was  thus  put  out  of  their 
thoughts. 

Meanwhile  the  Saracens,  in  Spain,  unable  from  their  position  to  engage 
actively  in  the  great  contest  of  the  rival  religions,  were  free  to  turn  their  at- 
tention elsewhere.  They  made  a voyage  westwardly,  in  1150,  to  discover 
the  ends  of  the  earthy  but  put  into  the  Canaries  after  eleven  days  westward 
progress.  In  this  time  they  should  have  advanced  about  one-third  of  the 
way  across  the  ocean.  Twenty  years  later  than  this,  1170,  we  have  the  ac- 
count of  the  Welsh  discovery  of  America,  by  Prince  Madoc.  Some  have 
supposed  the  story  of  Madoc's  adventures  an  invention,  but  it  is  not  so  re- 
garded by  Anderson  and  other  able  writers.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  in 
fact,  of  the  actual  occurrence  of  his  voyages,  and  that  he  sailed  westwardly, 
but  whether  he  reached  America  is  very  problematical. 

In  the  years  1295,  Marco  and  Nicolo  Polo,  Venetian  brothers,  arrived  at 
their  home,  from  a journey  over  Asia,  of  which  one  object  was  to  reach  the 
eastern  extreme  of  the  world,  as  the  Saracens  had  endeavored  the  western. 
They  reached  the  shore  of  the  Pacific,  then  first  beheld  by  European  eyes. 
This  expedition  confirmed  the  Aristotelian  idea  of  the  practicability  of  the 
passage  between  India  and  Europe. 

The  next  alleged  discovery  of  America  was  in  1360.*  It  is  stated  that 
some  fishermen  of  the  Orkney  Islands,  were  driven  by  storms  to  an  island 
in  the  western  ocean,  called  Estotiland,  (supposed  Newfoundland,)  where, 
according  to  Zeno,  the  historian  and  one  of  the  participators  of  the  adven- 
ture, they  found  a people  possessed  of  the  arts  and  handicrafts  of  Europe, 
and  trading  by  ships  to  Greenland.  From  the  latter  they  imported  furs, 
pitch  and  brimstone,  and  from  the  continent,  apparently,  gold.  The  Orkney 
men  were  given  charge  of  twelve  sail  by  the  king  of  Estotiland,  for  a voyage 
to  the  continent.  Being  driven  ashore  on  the  continent,  the  cannibal  na- 
tives devoured  the  Estoli landers,  but  spared  the  Europeans  for  teaching 
them  to  catch  fish  with  nets.  All  the  party  remained  but  Zmo,  who  after 
some  adventure  got  back  to  Estotiland,  whence  he  again  returned  to  the 
continent,  and  passed  between  the  two  places  many  times.  He  traveled 
much  on  the  continent,  and  became  wealthy,  living  upon  it  in  all  thirteen 
years.  Among  the  tribes  he  visited  was  one  at  the  south-west,  more  civil- 
ized than  the  others,  and  having  gold  and  silver.  Finally  he  returned  to 
the  Orkneys.  The  narrative  is  consistent  and  in  no  respects  extravagant, 
and  agrees  generally  with  known  facts.  Anderson  and  others  credit  it,  but 
more,  perhaps  in  too  skeptical  a spirit,  reject  the  account  altogether. 

A tradition,  current  among  the  whale-fishermen  of  Biscay,  in  France, 


* Fotter*t  diicoTeries  In  the  North. 
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states  that  about  one  hundred  years  before  the  discovery  of  Columbus,  some 
of  them  reached  the  island  of  Newfoundland.  In  support  of  this  tradition 
it  may  be  obeerved  (without  any  inclination  to  do  the  slightest  injustice  to 
Columbus)  1.  That  they  fix  no  absurdly  remote  period.  2.  That  these  fish- 
ermen were  of  all  men  the  very  ones  most  likely  to  effect  such  an  achieve- 
ment. Talleyrand  describes  them  as  men  of  no  country,  but  as  entirely  at 
home  on  the  seas,  which  seemed  almost  their  native  element.  The  peculiar 
branch  of  the  fisheries  followed  by  them,  necessitated  remote  adventure 
upon  the  ocean.  The  very  fact  of  the  existence  of  a wJiale  fishery  implies 
that  the  seamen  engaged  in  it  were  entirely  familiar  with  the  utmost  dan- 
gers of  the  ocean,  and  fearless  of  the  distance  to  which  they  roamed.  No 
pursuit  existing  in  Europe  was  half  so  likely  to  lead  to  the  discovery  of 
America  as  this.  If  their  vessels  were  small,  so  were  those  of  the  Norwe- 
gians which  penetrated  the  regions  of  ice,  so  were  those  of  the  Phenicians, 
so  were  those  of  Columbus.  Certainly,  the  French  whale- fishermen  were 
not,  at  this  time,  less  adventurous  than  the  English  cod-fishermen,  and  even 
these,  it  is  certain,  feeble  as  was  then  the  maritime  state  of  England,  bad, 
before  14  15,  extended  their  voyages  to  the  coasts  of  Iceland.  As  to  any 
knowledge  that  should  at  the  lime  have  been  derived  from  this  discovery, 
if  effected,  it  is  evident  that  while  none  had  the  spirit  to  follow  in  their  steps, 
the  tales  of  these  humble  men,  bad  they  undertaken  to  tell  any,  would  have 
received  little  attention. 

In  the  year  1406,  as  we  have  stated,  correspondence  between  Greenland 
and  Norway  was  suspended,  although  it  was  never  broken  off  with  Iceland. 
Thus  fell  the  curtain  which  had  been  lifted  from  America,  and  deep  dark- 
ness once  more  enveloped  the  whole  hemisphere  from  the  eyesight  of  Eu- 
rope. The  veil  had  probably  some  years  before  fallen  on  the  Pacific  side, 
so  that  America  was  now,  as  at  first,  completely  isolated.  Well  might  the 
Indian  have  then  hoped,  that  after  the  failure  of  a knowledge  and  an  actual 
colonization  of  500  years,  the  white  man^s  civilization,  his  arms,  his  com- 
merce, should  never  wrest  from  them  the  fair  regions  they  possessed,  but 
that  the  Great  Spirit  would  preserve  them  to  his  red  children  for  hunting 
grounds  forever. 

But  while  tlie  obscurity  seemed  thus  thickening  about  America,  the 
causes  which  were  to  rend  the  veil  completely,  to  dispel  the  entire  gloom, 
and  expose  the  continent  in  its  entire  length,  from  Greenland  to  Magellan, 
to  the  wondering  eyesight  of  the  entire  old  world — the  causes  which  were 
to  effect  such  a mighty  revolution  in  its  destinies,  were  in  rapid  progress  of 
development.  The  commercial  era  was  dawning  upon  Western  Europe — 
and  the  grey  morning  revealed  the  shadow  of  dormant  interests  and  energies 
which  were  to  make  the  full  day  glorious  with  the  mingled  activities  of  pro- 
gress. Nobles  were  relenting  of  their  disdain  to  the  mercantile  spirits ; 
kings  themselves  had  become  traffickers ; and  it  was  a leading  ambition  of 
ministers  to  achieve  for  the  states  they  ruled  a commercial  eminence.  Con- 
nected with,  and  a legitimate  element  in  this  object,  discovery  was  becoming 
a cherished  idea  and  an  attractive  pursuit  to  gentlemen  of  leisure,  fortune- 
seekers,  the  devotees  of  fame,  and  the  lovers  of  adventure.  The  gloom 
around  America  was  but  the  deepened  shade  which  precedes  the  rooming. 

Soon  after  the  opening  of  the  fifteenth  century,  (1412,)  John  I.  of  Portu- 
gal, commenced  that  series  of  maritime  explorations  along  the  coast  of  Africa, 
which  in  their  magnificent  results,  elevated  that  little  kingdom  into  the 
rank  of  a leading  power  in  Europe,  gave  her  pre-eminence  on  the  seas,  and 
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paled  the  commercial  greatness  of  Venice  and  the  other  Mediterranean 
^ties,  which  had  so  long  interchangeably  wielded  the  commercial  scepter. 
Before  this  period,  some  private  adventurers  from  Spain  had  discovered  the 
Canaries,  800  miles  S.  W.  from  Gibraltar,  and  about  260  miles  from  the 
^ast  of  Morocco.  In  1418  Perestrello,  a Portugueste  navigator,  discovered 
Madeira,  a little  to  the  north  of  the  Canaries.  In  1432,  the  Portuguese 
discovered  the  Azores,  about  twenty  degrees  westward  of  their  own  coast, 
or  about  one-third  of  the  way  between  Portugal  and  the  coast  of  the  United 
States,  and  situated  entirely  within  the  western  hemisphere.  But  it  is  prob- 
able the  Phenicians  and  Carthaginians  bad  reached  this  limit  before.  In 
1433,  the  Portuguese  doubled  Cape  Bojador,  and  passing  along  the  coast 
of  the  Sahara  desert  “entered  the  dreaded  torrid  zone.’*  In  this  course  of 
exploration,  the  Portuguese  had  no  rivalry.  The  Italian  cities,  although 
directing  some  of  their  adventure  beyond  Gibraltar,  conhned  it  to  the  western 
coast  of  Europe,  while  the  English  and  French  were  intent  only  on  efforts 
for  mutual  destruction,  and  the  English  later,  in  the  odoriferous  contest  of 
the  roses,  seem  to  have  meditated  a national  suicide. 

In  the  year  1436,  the  art  of  Printing  was  discovered.  Coming  within 
the  same  age  as  the  final  discovery  of  America,  these  two  events  may  fitly 
be  termed  the  grand  twin-discoveries  of  the  period.  When  Printing  was 
made  known,  the  old  half-world  was  fully  prepared  for  communication  with 
me  fresher  half.  Indeed  the  one  discovery  made  the  other  a necessity. 
With  the  art  of  Printing  civilized  man  required  double  the  space,  kingdoms 
double  the  latitude.  Commerce  double  the  field,  navigation  double  the  wing, 
to  which  they  had  before  been  confined.  Every  progressive  tendency  in 
man  was  expanded  to  more  than  double  its  former  energy.  The  work  of 
revolutionizing  the  earth  was  indeed  commenced  in  earnest. 

In  1445,  the  Pope  encouraged  the  king  of  Portugal  by  a bull  confirming 
him  in  the  possession  of  all  the  discoveries  of  unknown  and  heathen  coun- 
tries which  had  been  or  might  be  made  under  his  flag.  The  singular  &cili- 
ty  with  which  the  territories  of  other  princes  and  people  were  thus  given 
away,  seems  to  have  occasioned  no  remark  in  Europe.  Nobody  was  so 
like  the  heathen,  as  to  doubt  the  right  of  Christians  to  the  exclusive  enjoy- 
ment oi  all  the  good  things  which  the  Creator  had  provided.  What  h^ 
idolators  to  do  with  those  material  goods  which  were  the  peculiar  nourish- 
ment of  the  spiritual  life?  The  extension  of  this  principle  to  America  has 
been  the  occasion  of  some  of  the  blackest  pages  which  deface  the  history  of 
human  action. 

After  about  half  a century  of  effort,  the  spirit  of  the  Portuguese  began  to 
languish,  in  1463.  Tlie  extent  of  Africa  seemed  interminable;  voyages 
merely  for  discovery  were  found  expensive,  (the  treasuries  of  kings  were 
then  rather  small,)  and  it  was  deemed  best  to  confine  their  attention  to  a 
trade  with  the  regions  already  discovered,  and  to  effecting  settlements  with- 
in them. 

On  the  accession,  however  of  John  II.,  nephew  of  Prince  Henry,  who  had 
directed  the  enterprises  of  his  father,  John  I.,  the  policy  of  the  latter  mon- 
arch was  revived.  John  declared  himself  in  1484,  the  patron  of  naviga- 
tion and  discovery,  and  fitted  out  large  expeditions  for  continuing  the  Afri- 
can exploration.  In  the  same  year,  Martin  Behem,  sent  on  this  enterprise, 
purposely  standing  far  out  to  sea,  or  driven  by  a storm,  discovered  land, 
which  some  have  thought  to  be  the  coast  of  Brazil,  which  he  is  said  to  have 
followed  to  Magellan.  But  much  uncertainty  rests  upon  the  account. 
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The  expeditions  of  the  Portuguese  would  of  course  draw  adventurous 
spirits  from  other  parts  of  Europe  to  partake  in  the  hazard  and  glory  of 
their  achievements.  In  the  navy  of  John  II.  was  the  seaman  of  Genoa, 
Christopher  Columbus,  otherwise  Cristovallo  Colon,  bred  to  the  voca- 
tion in  the  Mediterranean,  a passionate  lover  of  the  seas,  and  an  enthusiast 
in  adventure.  He  had  Ik  fore  this  sailed  as  far  north  in  the  Atlantic  as  to 
Iceland,  and  within  the  arctic  circle,  little  dreaming  how  nearly  he  ap- 
proached to  the  continent  he  was  later  to  discover.  It  was  in  the  expedi- 
tions of  John,  in  whose  service  he  acquired  distinction,  and  by  his  studies  in 
Portugal,  where  he  married  the  daughter  of  Perestrello,  the  discoverer  of 
Madeira,  whose  valuable  papers  thus  fell  into  his  hands,  that  he  completed 
that  knowledge  wliich  sent  him  on  his  great  voyage.  But  for  that  school, 
Columbus  would  have  been  unformed,  and  America  would  have  waited  to 
some  other  age  for  her  revelator. 

The  great  desire  of  John,  and  the  effort  of  his  navigators,  was  to  find  a 
new  eastern  passage  to  India,  and  with  this  object  they  scoured  the  African 
coast,  as  that  of  America  was  afterwards  ranged,  in  search  of  a western  pas- 
sage to  the  same  region,  and  quite  as  hopelessly.  Every  opening  which 
seemed  to  promise  the  desired  avenue,  proved  to  be  only  a bay,  the  mouth 
of  a river,  or  a small  indenture  of  the  coast 

At  length,  in  1487,  Bartholomew  Diaz  passed  the  whole  length  of  the 
western  coast  of  Africa,  and  reaching  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  saw  the 
ocean  extend  to  the  eastward.  Had  he  pursued  the  object  thus  placed  with- 
in his  reach,  to  its  fruition,  America  would  have  awaited  longer  her  discov- 
ery, since  the  object  of  Columbus  would  have  been  fully  anticipated.  Pron- 
dence  seems  to  have  restrained  the  Portuguese  navigator,  to  secure  the  db- 
covery  of  America.  * 

Meanwhile,  Columbus,  deeming  the  effort  by  way  of  Africa  a failure,  was 
meditating  on  the  accomplishment  of  the  object  by  yet  another  channel. 
He  met  with  the  geography  of  Ptolemy,  and  the  opinions  of  the  philo^io* 
phers  before  alluded  to,  and  the  ideas  which  had  lain  from  1,600  to  1,900 
years  dormant,  became  in  his  mind  an  active  living  principle.  He  became 
firmly  convinced  that  the  earth  was  a globe,  that  India,  extending  into  the 
opposite  hemisphere,  balanced  Europe,  and  that  the  pa-sage  was  easy  be- 
tween them  upon  the  Atlantic.  He  was  confirmed  by  the  travels  of  Marco 
Polo,  and  perhaps  by  traditions  of  land  found  at  the  west,  or  which  are 
said  to  have  been  even  delineated  on  maps  then  in  existence  at  Venice. 

Here,  at  the  outset  of  the  great  Enterprise,  it  is  necessary  to  a just  com- 
prehension of  the  course  of  sul>sequent  events,  and  of  the  influences  after- 
ward transplanted  to,  or  brought  to  bear  upon  America,  to  take  a brief  re- 
view of  the  existing  State  of  Europe.  Within  about  three  centuries  Eu- 
rope had  emerged  from  the  gloom  of  the  Dark  Ages.  The  arts  and  sciences 
had  been  exhumed — ancient  learning  revived — beside  Printing,  Gunpow- 
der and  the  Mariner’s  Compass  had  been  invented  —the  Feudal  System  was 
in  progress  of  decay — the  lleformation  was  in  active  agitation — the  tempo- 
ral authority  of  the  Pope  had  been  reduced — and  as  a check  upon  the 
ambitious  designs  of  the  stronger  powers,  the  policy  of  a Balance  of  n ttional 
weights  was  becoming  understood.  Commerce  had  been,  in  no  small  de- 
gree, the  agent  of  this  general  improvement.  It  was,  as  McGregor  states, 
to  the  dsheries,  navigation,  and  trade  of  Europe,  which  struggled  through 
the  dark  ages,  that  the  spirit  of  returning  civilization  and  of  liberty  were 
due.  A middle  class^  the  fruit  of  the  advancing  commercial  interest,  was 
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growing  up.  Venice  was  in  the  hight  still,  of  the  power  and  of  the  com- 
mercial eminence  which  had  raised  and  supported  it.  The  population  of 
the  city  alone  was  above  $200,000,  and  its  Commerce  exceeded  that  of  all 
the  rest  of  Europe  united.  Nearly  all  the  trade  of  Europe  with  the  East 
was  effected  by  Venetian  vessels.  Why  Columbus  did  not  in  his  utmost 
exigency,  apply  to  this  great  power,  is  evident  Having  already  the  monop- 
oly of  the  sole  avenue  of  trade  with  India,  she  desired  no  other  less  easy  to 
appropriate.  Beside  this,  she  was  the  inveterate  enemy  of  Genoa,  the  na- 
tive city  of  Columbus,  which  she  had  lately  humbled,  and  was  now  suspect- 
ed, in  the  riot  of  her  triumph,  of  a design  to  bridge  the  Don,  Rhine,  Seine, 
Rhone,  Tagus,  and  Ebro,  and  to  establish  her  rule  in  every  province  in  Eu- 
rope.” One  great  object  of  the  search  for  a new  passage  to  India  was  to 
wrest  the  trade  of  that  region  from  Venice,  and  thus  to  humble  her  power. 
Genoa,  to  which  Columbus  first  applied,  had  been  from  about  1350,  in  a 
decline,  although  still  great  and  wealthy.  Florence,  under  the  wise  admin- 
istration of  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  the  illustrious  merchant,  who  was  able  out 
of  his  own  private  purse  to  supply  with  large  loans  the  destitute  exchequers 
of  the  North,  was  now  in  the  zenith  of  her  prosperity.  Wars  or  tumults 
£he  had  none — nothing  but  quiet,  and  h.appy  increase.  But  probably  from 
re.'isons  like  those  which  influenced  him  regarding  Venice,  Columbus  applied 
neither  to  this  nor  to  any  other  Italian  city  after  Genoa.  At  Portugal, 
where  he  next  repaired,  a powerful  party  now  existed,  totally  opposed  to 
any  maritime  enterprise,  as  wasting  the  resources  of  the  kingdom.  They 
would  have  the  government  look  only  to  the  home  capacities  of  the  nation. 
The  other  party,  with  very  moderate  views,  contended  only  for  continuing 
the  voyages  along  the  coast  of  Africa.  France,  where  it  appears  now  that 
Columbus  also  applied,  was  in  a gradually  improving  condition.  Charles 
VII.  had  broken  the  power  of  the  barons,  and  tne  realm  was  becoming  con- 
solidated. The  province  of  Burgundy  was  greatly  advanced  in  manufac- 
tures. Glass-making  had  been  recently  introduced,  none  but  noblemen 
being  permitted  to  work  at  the  trade.  But  the  French  had  little  Com- 
merce, and  no  ambition  for  maritime  dbcovery.  The  English  people  were, 
at  the  discovery  of  America,  just  becoming  a nation  of  freemen,  with  about 
the  same  population  as  the  United  States  possessed  at  the  time  of  their  in- 
dependence. The  wars  of  the  Roses,  and  the  attacks  of  Henry  VII.  upon 
the  feudal  system,  thus  eradicating  the  effects  of  the  Norman  conquest, 
made  400  years  before.  Printing  had  been  introduced  but  twenty-one 
years  into  England  on  the  discovery  of  America,  and  the  English  language 
bad  not  been  a century  in  full  use.  Although  Commerce  was  improving, 
there  were  but  four  merchant  ships  of  above  120  tons,  belonging  to  London, 
and  here,  as  in  Portugal,  many  w’ere  unfriendly  to  trade,  as  some  po6t  of 
the  time,  thus  deplores  the  visits  of  the  Venetians : — 

**  Thei  here  the  gold  out  of  this  lond, 

And  Bowketh  the  the  tbrifte  out  of  our  hand, 

As  the  wosp  sowketh  hooy  of  the  be,  ” 

England  was  still  two  centuries  backward  of  her  first  canal,  and  wanted 
one  hundred  years  to  her  first  stage  coach.  It  was  easier  and  cheaper  to 
convey  goods  from  London  to  Venice  than  from  London  to  the  country 
parts.  While  food  rotted  on  the  ground  from  its  abundance,  in  one  part, 
famine  stalked  abroad  in  other  districts.  Manufactures  w^ere  very  rude,  and 
credit)  as  Macaulay  says,  almost  unknown.  Of  course,  in  such  a kingdom, 
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the  enterprise  to  which  Bartholomew  Columbus  invited  Henry,  was  consid- 
ered a somewhat  serious  undertaking,  and  six  years  was  required  by  the 
cautious  prince  for  deliberation.  It  was  when  proceeding  toward  Spain,  to 
inform  Christopher  of  his  final  good  luck,  that  he  first  learned  at  Paris,  of  the 
sailing  of  the  latter,  in  the  account  of  his  return  from  a successful  voyage. 
So  rapid  was  communication  between  different  countries  at  that  time. 

In  regard  to  other  parts  of  Europe,  not  applied  to  by  Columbus,  the 
Hanse  Towns  were  fast  attaining  commercial  distinction.  They  were  far 
ahead  of  England  in  naval  power,  in  opulence,  and  in  general  improvement. 
The  Dutch  had  asserted  their  independence  of  Spain,  and  were  hastening 
toward  commercial  and  industrial  greatness.  Denmark  and  Sweden  had 
some  Commerce,  and  were  in  a respectable  condition,  but  the  old  enter- 
prise of  Norway  had  declined  into  a diligent  pursuit  of  the  fisheries.  Prus- 
sia was  yet  without  much  commercial  or  political  consequence,  and  Russia 
was  a wilderness  of  barbarism. 

Spain,  in  whose  employ  Columbus  sailed,  was  in  a flourishing  and  pro- 
gressive condition.  Her  manufactures  were  extensive,  her  Commerce  large 
and  growing,  and  her  cities  great  This  improvement  had  been  owing  in  a 
very  great  degree  to  the  Moors,  directly  or  indirectly,  over  whom  the  united 
races,  called  now  Spaniards,  composed  of  the  Suevi,  Alans,  Vandals,  and 
Visigoths,  having  now  obtained  a full  ascendency,  proposed  to  execute  a 
summary  vengeance.  While  Columbus  was  yet  making  his  suit,  in  1491, 
Spain  prepares  for  her  grand  colonizing  destiny,  by  lopping  awav  a great 
segment  of  her  ability — by  ejecting  the  best  portion  of  her  agriculturists,  of 
her  artisans,  and  producers  of  wealth.  Perhaps  to  this  inhuman  act  Spain 
owes  as  much  as  to  any  cause,  her  subsequent  decline  and  degradation.  If 
the  gold  of  America  enervated  her  people,  it  would,  with  an  industrial  popu- 
lation like  the  Moors,  have  become,  instead,  a principle  of  life,  the  means  of 
perpetually  accumulating  strength  and  of  enduring  prosperity. 

At  this  court,  after  a tedious  application,  Columbus  obtained  the  desired 
patronage.  The  flotilla  of  which  he  was  appointed  admiral,  consisted  of 
thre ' small  vessels,  the  largest  of  only  ninety  tons,  the  whole  expense  of  the 
expedition  being  but  about  $20,000,  to  raise  which  small  sum,  however, 
owing  to  financial  embarrassments  from  the  Moorish  wars  and  other  troub- 
les, the  queen,  the  patroness  of  the  great  navigator,  was  obliged  to  pledge  a 
part  of  her  own  jewels. 

The  point  which  Columbus  first  touched  in  the  New  World,  was  but 
about  fi?e  degrees  from  Florida,  and  at  Cuba  he  was  afterward  still  nearer 
the  coast  of  the  United  States,  which,  however,  as  at  present  defined,  he 
was  never  destined  to  behold.  But  the  time  is  probably  not  far  distant 
when  it  will  be  said  with  truth,  that  Columbus  did  actually  view,  land  upon, 
take  possession  of  and  trade  within  the  territory  of  the  United  States — tliat 
he  founded  even  our  first  town  and  was  the  father  of  our  Commerce.  The 
latter  character  must  even  now  be  accorded  to  him,  as  the  rude  trade  which 
he  opened  with  the  natives  of  the  West  Indies,  and  that  which  his  colony 
established,  were  the  germ  of  all  the  vast  intercourse  now  subsisting  between 
the  two  worlds. 

We  will  give,  in  conclusion  of  this  chapter,  a brief  notice  of  adventure, 
subsequent  to  this  discovery,  toward  the  region  of  the  United  States,  and  of 
trade  thereat ; also  the  progress  of  exploration,  settlement,  and  Commerce, 
in  other  parts  of  the  continent  and  islands,  and  the  diversion  of  European 
attention  from  America,  to  discovery,  colonization,  and  Commerce  in  the 
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East,  in  neglect  of  the  resources  of  the  former,  during  the  century  ivhich 
elapsed  between  its  discovery  and  final  colonization. 

In  1493,  as  Columbus  was  about  to  make  his  second  voyage,  the  Pope, 
in  order  to  give  effect  to  the  Christian  intentions  of  the  king  of  Spain,  wha^e 
purpose  was  to  wrest  from  all  the  heathen  which  should  be  found,  the  en- 
tirety of  their  lands  and  possessions,  granted  him  by  a bull  all  islands  dis- 
covered west  of  a line  100  leagues  from  the  Azores  and  Cape  de  Verde 
Islands — the  line  was  afterwards  carried  276  leagues  further  west.  Under 
this  grant,  Spain,  later,  set  up  a claim  to  the  exclusive  navigation  of  all  parts 
of  the  Atlantic  ocean  below  the  equator,  which  she  endeavored  long  to 
maintain. 

Columbus  sailed  on  his  second  voyage,  September  25,  1493,  with  a squad- 
ron of  seventeen  ships  and  1,500  men.  many  noble  gentlemen  attending 
him,  with  all  needful  provision  for  colonization,  implements  for  mining,  and 
a stock  of  commodities  for  trade  with  the  Indians,  from  whom  some  gold 
had  been  in  the  first  voyage  obtained.  In  the  course  of  this  voyage,  he 
added  to  San  Salvador,  Hispaniola,  (Hayti,)  Cuba,  and  one  or  two  other 
small  islands  discovered  in  the  first  voyage — Dominica,  Mariagalante,  Gua- 
daloupe,  Montserrat,  Antigua,  Porto  Rico,  Jamaica,  and  some  lesser  islands. 
The  colony  lefl  at  Hispaniola  had  been  exterminated,  and  another  was 
formed.  What  with  trade  and  a tax  of  gold  dust  laid  upon  the  unrulv 
tribes  of  Indians,  Columbus  amassed  great  treasure  upon  this  voyage,  which 
he  sent  to  the  king  of  Spain.  During  the  period  of  this  voyage  hugar  caney 
destined  to  be  so  important  an  article  of  Commerce  in  the  United  States, 
was  cultivated  at  Hispaniola,  but  whether  as  a native  production,  or  as 
some  alledge  brought  from  the  Canaries,  by  Columbus,  seems  uncertain. 
Mines  were  found  in  Hayti,  and  gold  in  the  washings  of  the  rivers. 

In  1497,  John  Cabot,  a Venetian,  residing  in  England,  applying  for  per- 
mission to  search  for  new  lands  and  a passage  to  India  in  the  Northwest, 
was  empowered  with  his  three  sons,  Lewis,  Sebastian,  and  Sanches,  to  make 
such  discoveries,  take  possession  for  England,  and  to  return  with  merchan- 
dise to  the  port  of  Brtstol,”  paying  no  customs,  but  one- fifth  the  gains  and 
profits  to  belong  to  the  king.  No  others  were  to  be  allowed  to  visit  or 
trade  at  the  regions  discovered,  without  license  from  them,  under  forfeiture 
of  their  vessels  and  cargoes.  Cabot  discovered  Labrador  and  Newfound- 
land. The  report  made  by  Sebastian  Cabot  in  regard  to  the  fish  abounding 
here,  led  soon  after  to  the  commencement  of  the  Newfoundland  Fisheries, 
preparing  thus  an  element  for  the  future  Commerce  of  the  United  States. 

In  1498,  three  memorable  expeditions  from  Europe  occurred.  Sebastian 
Cabot,  sailing  a second  time,  explored  the  coast  from  Labrador  nearly  to 
Florida,  It  is  said  he  carried  back  a valuable  cargo ; however  that  may 
be,  the  English  government  and  merchants  withdrew  their  attention,  after 
this  voyage,  from  America.  Columbus,  in  his  third  voyage,  reached  the 
continent,  at  New  Grenada,  in  South  America.  De  Gama,  a Portuguese 
navigator,  rounded  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  reached  India.  The 
maritime  results  of  this  year  were  the  greatest  ever  accomplished  in  any  one 
year  of  the  world’s  existence.  Columbus  was  sent  home  in  irons ; Cabot  was 
neglected ; De  Gama  alone,  of  the  three  great  navigators,  was  rewarded  for 
his  service. 

1499.  Alonzo  de  Ojeda,  a former  officer  under  Columbus,  with  Ameri- 
go Vespucci,  a Florentine,  as  his  pilot,  with  the  charts  of  Columbus,  fur- 
nished by  an  enemy  of  that  great  man  at  court,  which  Vespucci  knew  well 
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how  to  use,  sailed  from  Spain,  reached  the  continent,  adding  little  or  nothing 
to  previous  discovery.  Amerigo,  however,  gave  his  name  to  the  continent. 
Vincent  Yanez  Pinzon,  another  of  Columbus’s  officers,  and  second  only  to 
him  among  the  navigators  of  the  age,  was  driven  by  a tempest  on  the  coast 
of  Brazil,  and  six  months  later,  Alvarez  de  Cabral,  a Portuguese  navigator, 
bound  to  the  East  Indies,  was  in  like  manner  forced  upon  the  same  coast. 

1500.  Pinzon  discovered  the  Amazon  river.  Caspar  Cortorcal  a Por- 
tuguese, being  sent  to  the  northwest,  took  a cargo  of  Indians,  as  slaves,  from 
Newfoundland. 

In  the  eight  years  from  the  discovery  of  America,  Spain  had  obtained 
from  the  small  portion  colonized  and  visited  by  her  adventurers,  about 
$250,000  yearly  in  gold  and  silver.  She  alone  seemed  to  take  any  interest 
in  America.  Portugal  was  nearly  absorbed  in  the  East ; France  was  indif- 
ferent ; England  perfectly  free  of  colonizing  excitement. 

1501.  Columbus  sailed  on  his  fourth  and  last  voyage.  Arriving  at 
St.  Domingo,  he  found  a fleet  of  eighteen  ships  loaded  in  the  harbor  and 
about  to  sail  for  Spmn.  Most  of  their  cargoes  must  have  consisted,  of 
course,  of  the  rough  produce  of  the  island.  In  this  voyage,  Columbus 
reached  and  traded  with  the  natives  at  Porto  Bello,  Darien,  and  other  ad- 
jacent parts,  coasting  along  the  entire  shore  of  Central  America.  He  carried 
home  considerable  gold  thus  acquired. 

Roderigo  de  Bastidas,  in  an  expedition  fitted  out  by  himself  from  Spwn, 
made  exploration  of  about  one  hundred  leagues  additional  on  the  coast  of 
Venezuela. 

1502.  Sebastian  Cabot,  in  a voyage  this  year,  entered  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence. 

1504.  The  fishermen  of  Biscay,  (France,)  now  began  to  resort  to 
Newfoundland,  and  occupied  the  fishing-grounds  alone  for  about  twelve 
years. 

1506.  The  Spaniards  discovered  Yucatan.  A French  fishing  vessel 
under  Capt.  Denis,  entered  the  St.  Lawrence  River. 

1508.  From  Hispaniola,  Spain  received  460,000  dollars,  or  pieces  of 
eight,  in  gold,  this  year.  Beside  this,  large  quantities  of  cotton,  sugar, 
ginger,  <fec.,  employing  considerable  shipping. 

Thos.  Aubert,  of  Dieppe,  France,  (fisherman  at  N.  F.,)  sailed  up  the  St. 
Lawrence. 

1509.  Diego  Columbus,  son  of  the  adventurer,  directed  the  settlement 
of  Jamaica.  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon,  an  officer  of  the  first  Columbus,  took  the 
island  of  Porto  Rico  from  the  Indiana. 

1510.  Ojeda,  before  named,  and  Nicuessa,  formed  a settlement  at  Darien, 
on  the  isthmus. 

1511.  Diego  Columbus  sent  an  expedition  under  Diego  Velasques  for 
the  conquest  of  Cuba.  Velasques  effected  it  with  great  cruelty. 

1512.  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon,  deposed  by  Columbus  from  the  governor- 
ship of  Porto  Rico,  in  search  of  the  Fountain  of  Life,  discovered  Florida^ 
being  the  third  adventurer  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States.  But 
the  Spaniards  were  unable  to  connect  this  discovery  with  those  at  either 
side  of  it. 

1513.  Vasco  Nunez  de  Balboa,  Governor  of  the  Darien  Colony,  in  en- 
ergy  and  talent  scarcely  inferior  to  Cortez,  accompanied  by  Pizarro,  discov- 
ered the  Pacific  Oc-an,  at  the  isthmus,  which  was  callea  the  South  SeOy 
and  of  which,  with  all  its  lands,  he  took  possession  for  Spain.  He  obtained 
much  gold,  jewels,  <kc.,  by  trade  with  the  Indians  on  the  Pacific. 
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1514.  Santiago  and  Trinidad  de  Cuba,  towns  in  the  island  of  Cuba, 
founded. 

Juan  Diaz  de  Solis,  (Spaniard,)  sent  to  find  a way  into  the  Pacific,  discov- 
ered the  river  La  Plata. 

1516.  Panama,  on  the  Pacific,  founded. 

1517.  Francisco  de  Cordova,  from  Cuba,  reached  the  coast  of  Mexico, 
and  found  a people  with  stone  buildings,  and  wearing  cotton  garments.  In 
a fight,  he  was  mortally  wounded,  and  lost  57  men. 

Cabot,  as  second  to  Sir  Thomas  Pert,  was  in  Hudson’s  Bay.  There  were 
50  ships  in  the  Newfoundland  fishery  this  year,  mostly  French.  The  rest 
were  from  England,  Spain,  and  Portugal. 

The  Portuguese  reached  China  this  year. 

1518.  There  were  28  plantations  in  St.  Domingo,  on  which  a large 
quantity  of  sugar-cane  was  raised. 

Juan  de  Grijalva,  sent  by  Velasques,  governor  of  Cuba,  explored  a part 
of  the  Mexican  coast,  and  by  traflSc  with  the  natives  acquired  such  an 
amount  of  gold,  precious  stones,  &c.,  as  enriched  Vela-^ques  beyond  all  his 
hopes.  This,  with  the  reports  brought  back, fired  his  avarice,  and  he  under- 
took the  conquest  of  Mexico,  a great  kingdom,  his  own  island  not  being  yet 
eight  years  settled. 

1519.  Cortez  sailed  against  Mexico.  The  gold  and  silver  obtained  by 
Spain  from  America  was  about  the  same  up  to  this  period  from  1500,  as 
between  1492  and  1500. 

Garay,  governor  of  Jamaica,  sent  four  ships  under  Pineda,  who  explored 
from  the  southern  point  of  Florida  to  Vera  Cruz,  thus  joining  Florida  to 
Mexico,  completing  the  survey  of  the  Gulf,  and  opening  the  whole  southern 
coast  of  the  Unittd  States, 

1520.  Ferdinand  Magellan,  a Portuguese,  in  the  service  of  Spain,  at- 
tempting the  western  passage  to  India^  discovered  and  passed  through  the 
straits  bearing  his  name,  crossed  and  named  the  Pacific,  and  effected,  for 
the  first  time,  the  great  object  sought  first  by  Columbus.  One  of  his  ships 
returned  by  way  of  Good  Hope  to  Spain,  thus  effecting  the  first  circum- 
navigation of  the  worlds  the  voyage  occupying  in  all  three  years  and 
twenty-ei:iht  days. 

Cortez  built  twelve  brigantines  in  Mexico,  the  first  vessels  built  on  the 
continent  probably  since  its  discovery.  The  Mexicans  built  piraguas  to 
oppose  them. 

Truxillo  (Venezuela)  founded. 

1521.  Ponce  de  Leon,  the  discoverer  of  Florida,  invading  it,  was  de- 
feated and  mortally  wounded  by  the  Indians. 

Cortez  completed  the  subjugation  of  Mexico. 

Lucas  Vasques  de  Ay  lion,  in  the  service  of  a company  formed  in  St. 
Domingo  to  obtain  slaves  for  their  plantations,  the  Indians  there  failing, 
reached  St.  Helena  Sound,  South  Carolina,  and  kidnapped  a cargo  of 
Indians,  the  first  ex2)oris  from  the  United  States  to  the  Sj^nuh  dominions 
in  America.  He  lost  so  many  of  the  Indians,  however,  by  voluntary  starva- 
tion, and  the  sinking  of  one  of  his  two  vessels,  that  the  speculation  proved 
unprofitable. 

Stephen  Gower,  a Portuguese,  who  had  sailed  with  Magellan,  was  sent 
from  Spain  to  explore  the  great  region  between  Florida  and  Baccalvas,  or 
the  Codfish  Island,  (Newfoundland,)  in  search  of  another  western  passage 
to  India.  He  sailed  to  40  or  41°  N.,  landing  at  several  parts  of  the  coast 
of  the  United  States,  and  taking  a cargo  of  Indians, 
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1522.  Some  40  or  50  houses  were  built  at  Newfoundland  bj  the  French 
fishermen. 

1523.  Francis  I , of  France,  desirous  of  rivaling  Charles,  of  Spain,  in  all 
his  great  efforts,  sent  Giovanni  Verrezzano,  a noble  Florentine,  to  America, 
who  coasted  along  nearly  the  whole  Atlantic  region  of  the  United  States, 
landing  at  several  places,  among  them  probably  at  the  sites  of  New  York 
and  Boston,  and  trading  with  the  Indians.  The  extent  of  his  search  em- 
braced over  700  leagues,  ending  at  Labrador — the  longest  continuous  ex- 
ploration yet  effected  in  North  America.  He  named  the  whole  region  New 
France,  The  defeat  of  Francis  in  Lj25,  at  Pavia,  by  Charles  V.,  prevented 
his  further  pursuit  of  the  object. 

1526.  Cortez,  in  the  attempt  to  find  a passage  through  the  continent, 
from  the  west  side,  discovered  Old  California. 

Sebastian  Cabot,  in  the  service  of  Spain,  sailed  up  the  La  Plata  and  its 
branches,  the  Parana  and  Paraguay,  to  a much  higher  point  than  any  dis- 
coverer had  attained  inland  in  any  part  of  America. 

An  English  expedition  of  two  ships  was  sent  out  by  Henry  VH!.  to  dis- 
cover the  northwest  passage^  reached  Newfoundland  and  Labrador. 

1528.  Pamphilo  de  Narvaez,  the  unfortunate  rival  of  Cortez,  being 
created  Adelaniado  of  Floridoj  came  thither  in  search  of  another  Mexico 
supposed  to  exist  within  the  heart  of  the  present  Southern  States.  On  land- 
ing, his  hopes  were  fed  by  the  sight  of  some  rich  cloths  and  golden  orna- 
ments among  the  Indians.  After  some  wanderings  in  Florida  and  Georgia, 
Narvaez  returned  to  Ante,  which  Bancroft  supposes  to  have  been  where  is 
now  Pensacola,  but  which  was  probably  on  the  bay  of  Apalachicola.  Here 
he  bought  or  otherwise  obtained  plentiful  stores  of  corn  for  his  army,  and 
to  reach  his  ships,  built  five  boats  or  brigantines,  each  holding  40  or  50 
men,  the  first  built  within  the  territory  of  the  United  States.  They  were 
all  wrecked,  four  men  only  esciiping  by  land  along  the  coast  to  Panuco,  in 
Mexico.  Of  course,  they  discovered  and  crossed  the  MissrssiPPi,  which 
river,  in  fact,  Alvaro,  the  narrator  of  the  enterprise,  describes,  although 
Bancroft  attributes  its  first  discovery  to  De  Soto,  over  20  years  later. 

1529.  An  expedition  sent  by  Cortez  from  Acapulco,  of  three  ships,  to 
discover  the  Moluccas  or  Spice  Islands,  effected  the  object,  and  one  of  them 
returned  this  year  to  Panama.  Up  to  this  time,  4,000,000  of  Indians,  it  is 
estimated,  were  destroyed  in  Mexico,  and  several  millions  in  the  rest  of 
America. 

1532.  Pizarro  effected  the  conquest  of  Peru.  The  fiction  of  El  Dorado 
now  arose,  to  withdraw  still  further,  attention  from  the  less  promising  region 
of  the  United  States. 

1534.  Francis  I.  sent  Jaques  Cartier  on  a voyage  in  search  of  the  north- 
west passage.  He  nearly  circumnavigated  Newfoundland,  discovered  the 
Baye  dcs  Ckaleurs,  and  made  other  explorations  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence, entering  the  mouth  of  the  river,  tizarro  founded  Lima. 

1535.  Cartier,  on  another  voyage,  sailed  up  the  St.  Lawrence  above 
Hochelaga,  (Montreal ) On  his  return,  he  endeavored  to  prevail  on  the 
French  government  to  colonize  Canada,  on  account  of  the  great  benefit  to 
be  derived  from  the  fur  trade^  which  he  had  opened. 

Buenos  Ayres  founded  by  the  Spaniards. 

1536.  Henry  VIH.  of  England  sent  two  ships  on  northwest  discovery^ 
which  reached  Newfoundland  and  Labrador.  Mr.  Hore,  a wealthy  merchant 
of  London,  endeavored  to  establish  a colony  at  Newfoundland;  120  persons 
were  sent  out,  but  they  soon  returned. 
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1538.  A French  privateer  reduced  Havana  to  ashes. 

About  now  commenced  a great  excitement  in  Europe  about  the  gold 
mines  there,  which  lasted  to  about  1562,  tending  much  to  divert  attention 
from  America.  Much  gold  was  really  obtained. 

1539.  Hernando  de  Soto,  one  of  Pizarro’s  oflScers  in  Peru,  where  he  ac- 
quired great  riches,  having  embarked  his  whole  fortune  in  an  expedition  to 
Florida,  in  search  of  another  golden  kingdom,  not  daunted  by  the  fate  of 
Narvaez,  arrived  at  Tampa  Bay  with  900  men.  To  back  his  efforts  with 
all  the  resources  Cuba  could  afford,  he  was  made  governor  of  that  island,  as 
well  as  Adelantado  of  Florida.  He  roamed  four  years  through  the  States 
of  Florida,  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Missouri,  and  Texas,  traversing  over  5,000  miles. 
Early  in  the  adventure,  his  men,  lured  by  the  fertility  of  the  soil  of  Caro- 
lina, and  by  the  great  advantages  of  the  situation  for  a commercial  town, 
wished  to  give  up  the  gold  search  and  form  a settlement  at  St.  Helena 
Sound.  But  De  Soto  could  admit  but  the  one  engrossing  object.  He 
came  on  the  very  edge  of  the  gold  fields  of  North  Carolina,  but  was  baffled 
there,  and  turned  away.  In  this  long  journey,  he  subsisted  his  army  chiefly 
upon  provisions  bought  or  taken  from  the  Indians.  In  the  spring  of  1543, 
the  300  men  remaining,  De  Soto  being  himself  dead,  constructed  brigan- 
tines at  the  junction  of  the  Red  and  Mississippi  rivers,  and,  sailing  down 
that  stream,  reached  Panuco,  in  Mexico.  Had  they  been  able,  even  after 
this,  they  would  have  returned  to  settle  within  the  United  States.  The 
real  bounty  which  nature  had  bestowed  upon  this  great  region  was  to  bo 
enjoyed,  not  through  war  and  rapine,  as  in  other  parts  visited  by  Spain,  but 
only  through  the  legitimate  pursuits  of  honest  industry — of  agriculture,  the 
arts,  and  Commeice. 

1541.  Cartier,  now  chief  pilot  of  France,  sailed  with  five  ships  up  the 
St.  Lawrence,  and  wintered  near  Quebec.  De  Soto  spent  the  same  winter, 
his  third  in  the  United  States,  at  Autiamque,  on  the  Washita,  in  Arkansas. 

Orellano,  proceeding  from  Peru  in  search  of  El  Dorado,  struck  the  sources 
of  the  Amazon,  at  the  Andes,  and  sailed  down  to  the  ocean. 

1542.  Herrena  states  that  an  exploring  expedition  from  Mexico  reached 
as  high  as  44°  on  the  west  coast,  passing  Lower  and  Upper  California,  and 
part  of  Oregon,  nearly  to  Columbia  River.  The  precise  object  of  their 
search  was  gold  fields,  such  as  lay  hidden  back  of  this  coast. 

1543.  Roberval,  following  Cartier,  set  up  a colony  on  the  St.  Lawrence, 
which  he,  however,  carried  back  again  to  Franco.  The  French  attempted 
no  further  effort  in  Canada  for  over  a half  century. 

1550.  The  government  of  Venezuela  was  established. 

Guiana  settled  by  Huguenots  fled  from  France. 

Up  to  this  time,  the  Bishop  of  Chiapa  estimates  the  Spaniards  had 
destroyed  in  America  40,000,000  of  Indians.  Tlie  receipts  of  gold  in 
Spain  had  averaged,  according  to  Humboldt,  about  3,000,000  marks  yearly 
since  1500. 

1553.  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby,  from  England,  on  northwest  discovery, 
under  directions  from  Sebastian  Cabot,  now  grand  pilot  of  England. 

The  Portuguese  left  cattle  and  swine  at  Newfoundland  and  Nova  Scotia. 

1554.  The  French  again  destroyed  Havana. 

1556.  The  population  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  according  to  Thomson,  an 
English  voyager  there,  consisted  of  1,500  Spanish  families,  say  8,000  per- 
sons, with  300,000  Indians  in  the  suburbs. 

1562.  Ribault  led  a French  Protestant  colony  sent  by  Admiral  Coligni, 
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to  Port  Roycd^  S.  (7.,  who  next  year  built  a brigantine,  and  returned  to 
France. 

1563.  The  English  government  commenced  now  a series  of  acts  de- 
signed to  beneht  and  extend  the  Jisherits,  and  through  that,  the  trade  of 
the  realm.  Forbid  the  eating  of  flesh  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  under 
£S  forfeiture. 

1564.  Coligni  sent  over  another  Huguenot  colony,  which  settled  at  St. 
John's  Rivety  Florida,  and  turned  their  attention  to  gold  hunting,  trading 
with  the  Indians  for  food — corn  and  fish  chiefly.  Seeing  their  necessities, 
the  Indians  advanced  their  prices,  and  when  the  colonists  remonstrated, 
told  them  to  eat  their  own  goods,  if  they  did  not  choose  to  give  them  for 
maize  and  salmon — a very  significant  mercantile  joke  of  the  red  speculators. 
Some  of  the  colonists  turned  to  privateering  against  the,  Spaniards,  and  the 
others  undertook  to  build  some  vessels,  the  fourth  time  such  an  effort  had 
been  essayed  within  the  United  States  since  the  region  was  known  to  Euro- 
peans, the  object  in  each  case  being  to  escape  from  it^  and  the  fault  in  each 
case  belonging  to  the  parties  escaping,  and  not  to  the  country.  As  they 
were  preparing  to  start.  Sir  John  Hawkins  touched  at  Florida,  on  his  return 
to  England  from  his  second  voyage  in  the  slave-trade  between  Africa  and 
the  West  Indies,  left  them  a supply  of  provisions,  and  took  with  him  some 
iohacco  to  England,  where  “ all  men  wondered  what  it  meant.”  This  tobacco 
was  the  first  goods  carried  to  England  from  the  United  States  since  Gabot^s 
voyage  in  1498. 

1565.  Melendez,  with  a Spanish  force,  extirpated  the  Huguenot  colony 
in  Florida,  and  left  a Spanish  settlement  at  St.  Augustine^  upon  which  De 
Gourges,  a Huguenot,  retaliated  in  1568.  Coligni  now  turned  his  attention 
from  America  to  the  east  coast  of  Africa  at  Mozambique. 

1567.  Sir  Martin  Fobisher,  with  t\ro  barks  of  twenty-five  tons  each,  and 
a pinnace,  was  sent  out  from  England  on  a voyage  for  the  discoverg  of  the 
northwest  passage.  Reached  Hudson  Bay. 

1572.  The  city  of  Mexico  had  50,000  families,  of  which  about  6,000 
were  Spanish.  This  would  give  about  30,000  Spaniards,  and  200,000  to 
250,000  Indians. 

1577.  The  Spaniards  had  100  vessels  at  Newfoundland. 

1578.  Fobisher  was  sent  again  by  Elizabeth,  with  fifteen  ships,  on  north- 
west discovery,  the  object  being,  as  before,  to  reach  China,  and  beside  that 
to  obtain  gold,  as  it  was  supposed  that  gold  had  been  found  in  the  northern 
regions  of  America  in  the  last  voyage.  The  grand  fleet  loaded  with  the 
shining  substance,  which  proved  to  be  only  a glittering  sand. 

1579.  After  all  these  ineffective  efforts  to  reach  India  and  China  by  tlie 
northwest,  some-attention  began  to  be  turned  in  England  toward  America 
on  its  own  account.  In  1579,  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  in  conjunction  with 
his  half-brother.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  then  27  years  of  age,  but  who  had 
already  seen  much  adventure,  projected  a colony.  Elizabeth  readily  granted 
a patent,  being  the  frst  charter  given  by  the  croton  of  England  for  a colony 
in  America,  basing  her  own  claim  on  the  forgotten  discoveries  of  Sebastian 
Cabot  in  1498.  She  was  quite  ready  to  encourage  all  enterprises  which 
would  benefit  the  kingdom  and  enlarge  her  own  power,  having  the  skill  to 
encourage  them,  without  bearing  herself  much  of  the  expense.  Her  subjects 
made  the  efforts  and  paid  the  bills,  while  she  came  in  for  her  share  of  the 
results.  Gilbert  was  to  hold  the  soil,  and  govern  the  colony.  One-fifth  of 
all  the  gold  and  silver  found  was  to  go  to  the  crown.  He  sailed  in  1579, 
but  a storm  damaged  hb  vessels  and  obliged  him  to  return. 
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1580.  Spain,  acquiring  sovereignty  over  Portugal,  came  also  in  posses- 
sion of  her  colonial  possessions,  among  which  was  Brazil. 

Cuba,  with  about  16,000  inhabitants,  commenced  the  culture  of  cane  and 
tobacco,  the  chief  occupation  previously  being,  according  to  Turnbull,  the 
raising  of  cattle. 

Sir  Francis  Drake,  this  year,  effected  the  second  circumnavigation  of  the 
world.  Of  Drake  and  the  other  leading  English  navigators  and  merchants 
engaged  in  foreign  adventure  at  this  period,  it  has  been  truly  remarked, 
that  they  werj  nothing  more  than  bold  and  successful  pirates.  The  object 
of  Drake,  in  this  voyage,  was  plunder.  He  took  a Spanish  vessel  called  the 
Cacofogo,  which  had  on  board  26  tons  of  silver  and  80  pounds  of  gold, 
beside  jewels,  cfec.  He  visited  also  California^  and  took  possession  thereof 
naming  it  New  Albion,  Apart  from  the  instigation  furnished  by  the  lust 
of  plunder,  the  maritime  spirit  of  the  English  at  this  time,  was  mainly  due 
to  the  efforts  of  Sebastian  Cabot,  whose  life  was  devoted  to  America,  but 
whose  reward  is  a lasting  reproach  to  the  nations  in  whose  sernce  he  sailed 
— the  English  and  Spanish. 

The  tempting  lure  offered  by  the  richly  freighted  Commerce  of  Spain 
with  her  American  colonies,  had  tended  greatly  to  draw  off  the  attention  of 
the  English  from  any  effort  to  colonize  and  establish  legitimate  trade  with 
America.  That  part  of  the  wealth  of  the  new  world  which  they  obtained 
by  capture  upon  the  seas,  and  the  pillage  of  towns,  came  far  cheaper  to 
them  than  did  the  portion  brought  safely  home  by  Spain  to  her,  with  all 
the  trouble  of  nourishment  and  defense  of  the  colonies  to  which  she  was 
subjected.  But  with  the  enlarged  views  which  grew  up  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  America  was  regarded  in  another  aspect.  Some  of  the  statesmen 
then  in  power  turned  their  thoughts  seriously  to  colonization.  About  1583, 
considerable  spirit  was  aroused.  It  was  greatly  desired  to  extend  the  trade 
of  England,  and  colonization  was  deemed  the  most  effective  method  of  do- 
ing this.  It  was  argued  that  colonies  in  America  would  consume  great 
quantities  of  Enylieh  woolens  and  other  manufactures.  There  was  a great 
probability  that  valuable  mines  might  be  found  in  North  America,  which 
would  afford  means  of  greatly  extending  English  Commerce,  and  enriching 
the  nation.  The  colonies  also  could,  by  proper  encouragement,  furnish 
England  with  all  the  naval  stores  she  required,  and  this  was  an  object  of 
especial  desire,  as  these  were  now  bought  abroad  at  very  high  prices.  The 
want  in  this  respect  was  getting  to  bd  severely  felt.  Grapes,  it  was  said, 
were  plentiful  in  America,  and  olives  could  be  propagated  there,  furnishing 
thus  toine  and  oil,  which  had  ever  been  among  the  most  valuable  articles  of 
Commerce.  Furs  and  skins  were  known  to  be  of  limitless  abundance,  and 
were  of  high  value  in  Europe.  Colonization  would  so  advance  the  fisheries 
in  America,  too,  into  which  England  had  . yet  scarcely  at  all  adventured, 
that  they  might  alone  become  the  basis  of  a great  trade.  Other  resources 
were  abundant,  and  there  were  many  that  must  be  unknown.  Perhaps, 
even  the  drugs  and  spices  of  India  might  be  found  there.  At  all  events, 
enough  resources  existed  to  build  up  a great  Commerce.  According  to 
Hume,  the  whole  commercial  marine  of  Eingland  at  this  time  consisted  of 
1,232  vessels,  of  which  but  217  were  over  80  tons,  a vessel  of  40  tons  be- 
ing then  considered  large.  The  total  tonnage  could  not  have  exceeded 
40,000,  an  amount  equaled  by  any  third-class  commercial  town  of  the 
present  time,  within  the  United  States. 
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Art.  III.— TRADE  AND  COMMERCE  OF  CINCINNATI  IN  18iS. 

We  again  hare  the  pleasure  of  transferring  to  the  pages  of  the  MerchanVp . 
MagazinCy  (a  corrected  and  authentic  copy  of  which  has  been  forwarded  to 
our  address  by  Mr.  Smith  of  the  Cincimuiii  Price  Current^  the  elaborate 
“ Review  of  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  Cineinnatiy  for  the  Commercial 
gear  ending  August  SI  si  1863,  as  reported  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce^ 
and  published  in  the  Cincinnati  Price  Currenty  by  Richard  Smith,  Esq., 
Superintendent  of  the  Merchants'  Exchange,"  We  commenced  the  publi- 
cation of  this  series  of  reviews  of  the  Commerce  Ac.,  of  Cincinnati,  in  the 
Mercluints'  Magazine  for  October,  1861,  (vol.  xxv.  pages  429-445,)  and 
that  of  New  Orleans,  which  is  made  up  for  the  Price  &irrent  of  that  city 
with  e^ual  care  and  fidelity,  a few  years  earlier.  The  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce in  Cincinnati,  we  repeat,  deserves  the  thanks  of  the  commercial  and 
industrial  community  throughout  the  country,  ibr  their  efforts  to  diffuse 
correct  and  reliable  information  relating  to  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  so 
important  a portion  of  our  country. 

▲NHUAL  STATEMKHT  OF  THE  TRADE  AMD  COMMERCE  OF  CIHCIRKATI  FOR  THE 
TEAR  ENDIRG  AUGUST  31  ST,  1863. 

In  presenting  our  annual  review  of  the  Commerce  of  Cincinnati,  for  the  com- 
mercial year  just  closed,  it  affords  us  great  pleasure  to  be  able  to  repeat  the  con- 
gratulary  remarks  of  two  former  reports,  with  reference  to  the  ffeneral  prosper- 
ity of  our  city  and  country,  as  regards  the  commercial,  agricultural,  and  man- 
uiacturing  interests.  In  particular  branches  of  trade,  severe  reverses  were  ex- 
perienced during  the  year,  but  this  was  owing  altogether  to  speculative  move- 
ments, based  upon  incorrect  estimates  as  to  the  extent  of  leading  agricultural 
products.  Had  the  over-sanguine  feeling  which  led  many  into  operations  that 
proved  most  disastrous,  been  suppressed,  we  should  have  been  able  to  report 
the  result  of  the  season's  business  in  every  branch  of  trade,  as  satisfactory.  As 
it  is,  we  are  gratified  in  being  able  to  state  that,  notwithstanding  the  heavy  losses 
experienced  in  the  provision  trade,  but  few  failures  occurred,  either  in  this  city 
or  the  West.  This  may  be  attributed  partly  to  the  fict,  that  the  favorable  course 
of  trade  for  two  or  three  years  previous,  had  greatly  increased  the  real  capital 
of  operators,  and  in  part  to  the  unusually  heavy  purchases  made  early  in  the 
season,  when  prices  were  high,  by  eastern  dealers.  A very  large  proportion  of 
the  stocks  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  latter,  upon  terms  that  afforded  a profit 
to  packers,  and  thus  a majority  of  Western  city  dealers  made  a profit  upon  the 
season's  business,  while  a full  share  of  the  losses  was  sustained  in  the  seaboard 
cities. 

But  as  regards  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country,  our  remarks  need  no 
qualification.  Agricultural  interests,  which  underlie  all  other  interests,  have, 
upon  the  whole,  been  highly  prosperous.  Manufacturers  have  been  employed 
to  the  utmost  extent  of  their  aoility,  and  the  employer  and  the  emp](^ee  receive 
alike  the  most  ample  remuneration  for  their  industry.  Laborers  of  all  classes 
have  been  in  great  demand  in  every  section  of  the  country,  and  at  advanced 
wages  constant  employment  has  been  obtainable.  The  rich  treasures  of  Cal- 
ifornia which  have  been,  we  may  say,  almost  literally  showered  in  upon  us,  have 
remained  within,  and  been  diffused  through  the  country  to  a greater  extent  than 
in  any  former  year.  Our  foreign  export  trade  has  largely  increased.  The  only 
dark  feature  in  the  Commerce  of  the  country  is  the  extaordinary  heavy  imports. 
But  these  having  been  paid  for,  so  far  as  payment  has  been  required,  by  pr^uce 
and  railroad  bonds,  the  precious  metals  were  not  drawn  upon  to  as  great  an  ex- 
tent as  lost  year,  when  imports  were  greatly  less  than  daring  the  past  season, 
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and  the  disastrous  results  which  have  heretofore  usually  followed  excessive  im- 
ports, have,  at  least,  been  postponed.  There  arc  those,  however,  who  have  fear- 
ful forebodings  as  to  the  future,  and  hence  the  money  market  is  found  to  be  ex- 
tremely sensitive,  temporary  pressures  occurring  without  on  apparent  cause.  As 
regards  the  present,  however,  the  commercial  sky  is  bright,  and  the  horizon  does 
not  present  a dark  spot.  It  may  be  well  to  keep  an  eye  to  the  future,  and  the 
commercial  system  will  doubtless  require  occasional  disturbances  in  monetary 
affairs  to  check  the  expanding  tendencies  of  the  present  age ; but  there  is  cer- 
tainly now  no  ground  upon  which  to  base  an  0pprehen8ion  of  the  near  approach 
of  what  is  so  much  dreaded  in  the  mercantile  world— a commercial  crisis. 

In  our  prospective  remarks  in  last  year’s  report  we  took  oecjision  to  say,  from 
the  fullest  information  then  in  our  possession,  that  the  hog  crop  would  show  an 
increase  of  fully  fifteen  to  twenty-five  per  cent  over  that  of  the  preceding  sea- 
son, and  that  prices  would  open  at  or  over  five  dollars.  The  increase  in  the 
number  of  hogs  packed,  as  shown  by  our  report  made  up  at  the  close  of  the 
year,  and  corroborated  by  subsequent  movements  of  products,  was  precisely 
twenty-four  per  cent.  Prices  opened  at  9^  15  to  $6  25,  and  thus  it  is  seen 
that  our  views,  both  as  regarded  quantity  and  the  opening  price,  were  correct 
We  also  took  occasion  to  remark,  that  in  view  of  the  light  stocks  of  old  pro- 
ducts that  would  be  in  the  market  at  the  commencement  of  the  packing  season 
of  1852-3,  dealers  generally  considered  that  the  business  would  make  a profit 
for  the  packers  at  15.  H;id  prices  ruled  between  $5  and  $6,  these  expectations 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  realized ; but  the  extreme  high  figures  at  which 
the  greatest  portion  of  the  hogs  packed  were  purchased,  increased  the  number 
of  hogs,  by  inducing  farmers  to  sell  closer  than  usual,  while  the  high  prices  that 
were  demanded  for  products  early  in  the  season,  checked  the  regular  consump- 
tive demand.  By  reference  to  our  table  of  prices,  elsewhere  presented,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  average  range  of  prices  for  hog  products  during  the  year  has 
been  high,  and  the  demand  has  proved  equal  to  the  supply.  The  losses  sustained 
by  operators,*  therefore,  have  not  resulted  from  an  unwarrantable  decline  in 
prices,  or  a falling  off  in  the  demand,  but  fiK)m  the  payment  of  exorbitant  prices 
for  hogs.  Farmers  were  more  than  amply  remunerated,  and  prices  that  w’ould 
have  paid  a profit  to  packers,  would  also  have  made  a good  profit  for  feeders. 
As  matters  turned  out,  and  taking  the  business  os  a whole,  the  profits  were  alto- 
gether on  the  side  of  the  latter. 

The  prospects  for  an  increased  foreign  demand  for  breadstuffs  at  the  close  of 
the  last  commercial  year,  were  rather  unsettled,  but  no  great  improvement  was 
anticipated.  The  demand,  however,  proved  much  better  than  during  the  pre- 
ceding year,  and  this,  with  receipts  at  the  United  IStates  ports  that  showed  no 
increase,  but  in  many  instances  a falling  off  as  compared  with  the  preceding 
season,  sustained  the  currency  for  both  wheat  and  fiour  at  a point  above  the 
average  for  the  last  year.  The  average  for  fiour  in  this  market  the  past  year  was 
$3  82,  and  for  wheat  74c.;  w'hile  last  year  the  average  was  $3  10  for  the  for- 
mer and  for  the  latter  60  cts.  The  prospects  for  a good  crop  of  corn,  at  the 
close  of  the  last  commercial  year,  were  favorable ; but  an  unusually  wet  fall 
operated  injuriously,  and  the  yield  in  the  Western  country  was  in  quantity  be- 
low an  average,  wmle  in  quality  much  of  it  was  inferior;  and  this,  with  the  high 
price  of  hogs,  which  induced  farmers  to  feed  freely,  caused  prices  to  rule  com- 
paratively high  during  the  year,  notwithstanding  the  farther  falling  off  in  the 
foreign  demand ; the  average  being  43  cents  agmnst  30i  for  the  previous  year. 
It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  average  and  extreme  prices  of  the  article 
during  the  year,  have  been  higher  than  in  the  European  famine  year  of  1846-7, 
when  the  exports  from  this  port  reached  258,000  sacks;  although  our  exports 
the  past  year  comprised  only  59,132  sacks.  The  exports  of  fiour,  wheat,  and 
corn,  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  from  September  1st  to  August  15,  a period 
of  eleven-and-a-half  months,  show  an  increase  in  fiour  and  wheat,  and  a decrease 
in  corn,  os  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  last  year.  The  following 
are  the  figures : — 
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18H-8.  I8a-I. 

Flour.. bbla  1,417, 727  1,567,200 

Wheat bush.  2,626,799  6,879,160 

Com 1,676,149  1,617,087 


The  receipts  at  this  port  show  a falling  off  in  floor  and  wheat  as  compared 
with  last  year,  and  a slight  increase  in  corn.  The  receipts  at  tide-water  show 
a falling  off  in  the  aggregate  of  flour  and  wheat,  and  when  we  remember  that 
last  year’s  wheat  crop  was  a full  average,  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  surplus  of  old  wheat  in  the  West  is  larger  than  usual. 

With  reference  to  beef  cattle,  we  remarked  that  it  was  very  evident  that  high 
prices  would  ^be  sustained.  This  opinion  was  based  upon  the  known  com- 
parative scarcity  of  stock,  and  high  price  of  hog  products.  By  recurring  to  the 
reported  currency  of  the  past  year,  we  find  that  prices  ruled  between  $4  60  and 
88  00  per  100  lbs.  net;  nothing  over  $6  76,  however,  having  been  paid  for 
packing  purposes.  But  $6  60  to  $7  60  has  been  the  leading  range  for  home 
consumption. 

Regarding  the  general  condition  of  the  country,  but  with  special  reference  to 
the  agricultural  and  laboring  classes,  as  highly  prosperous,  we  took  occasion  in 
our  last  review  to  predict  an  unusually  heavy  consumptive  demand  for  groceries, 
hardware,  dry  goods,  and  all  the  leading  luxuries  and  comforts  of  life ; and  by 
reference  to  our  tables  of  imports  and  exports,  it  will  be  seen,  as  far  as  they  ex- 
hibit the  movements  in  specific  articles,  that  the  expectations  then  entertained 
have  been  realized  in  their  fullest  extent.  The  payments  by  country  merchants 
during  the  year  indicate  an  increased  supply  of  money  in  the  interior,  and  the 
promptness  with  which  liabilities  have  been  discharged,  augurs  well  for  the 
future. 

A brief  prospective  glance,  with  reference  to  our  leading  western  staples,  will 
close  this  branch  of  our  general  remarks. 

We  have,  in  accordance  with  our  custom,  endeavored  to  obtain  from  various 
parts  of  the  Western  States,  reliable  information  with  reference  to  the  crops 
and  other  matters  connected  with  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  country.  From 
the  advices  so  far  received,  we  draw  the  following  conclusions : — Wheat  has 
proved  a fair  average  crop  both  as  regards  quantity  and  quality,  and  the  stocks 
now  in  the  country,  including  the  surplus  from  previous  years,  are  lai^e,  and 
will  prove  equal  to  any  demand  that  is  at  all  likely  to  be  experienced.  Oats  in 
this  section  were  light,  while  in  other  places,  especially  farther  West,  the  crops 
were  heavy.  Taking  the  whole  West,  the  yield  may  be  set  down  at  t>vo-thirda 
of  an  average  crop.  The  yield  of  barley  was  heavy.  Potatoes,  tw’o-thirds  of  a 
crop.  Hay  light  in  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  a great  portion  of  Indiana,  and  the 
surplus  for  export  will  be  smaller  than  usual.  Corn  looks  exceedingly  well, 
and  with  a favorable  fall,  the  yield  will  be  from  a full  average  to  one-fourth  ex- 
cess. In  some  places  the  yield  per  acre  will  be  below  an  average,  but  in  almost 
every  section  there  was  an  increased  breadth  of  land  planted.  Of  hogs,  the 
supply  is  from  one-fourth  to  one-third  greater  than  last  year.  The  quality  is  in 
some  places  better,  and  in  others  not  so  good  as  at  this  time  last  season ; but 
taking  altogether,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a fair  average.  Beef  cattle  are  every- 
where scarce,  dear,  and  in  demand,  and  there  cannot,  in  any  event,  be  an  avera^ 
supply.  Farmers  are  increasing  the  stock  as  fast  as  possible,  but  it  will  be  at 
least  three  years  before  we  may  expect  the  usual  supply  of  beef. 

With  regard  to  the  prospect  for  prices  of  Western  produce,  we  may  remark 
that  it  is  decidedly  favorable  to  the  interests  of  the  producing  classes,  as  every 
article,  with  the  exception  of  hogs  and  corn,  promise  to  rule  higher  than  last 
year.  The  condition  of  the  European  com  trade  is  quite  different  from  what  it 
was  at  this  date  last  year ; and  is  such,  according  to  present  indications  and  rep- 
resentations, that  we  may  expect  a greatly  increased  demand  from  Great  Britain 
for  our  cereals.  Crops  in  England,  as  represented  by  the  best  authority,  will 
not  prove  more  than  half  an  average  yield.  In  France,  the  crops  are  also  shoi^ 
and  instead  of  exporting  grain,  that  country  will  be  a competitor  of  England  in 
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the  United  States  and  Continental  markets ; and  should  the  pending  Russo-Tur- 
kish  difficulties  result  in  a European  war,  the  demand  for  breadstuff^  would  be 
still  farther  increased  ; but  without  reference  to  peace  or  war,  we  are  likely  to 
experience  a demand  from  abroad  for  more  than  the  usual  quantity  of  wheat 
and  flour.  One  fact,  which  tends  to  strengthen  this  opinion,  and  which  has  no 
reference  to  the  crops,  is  the  improved  condition  of  the  laboring  and  mechanical 
classes,  resulting  from  a general  advance  in  wages.  The  effect  of  this  favorable 
change  is  shown  in  the  consumption  of  the  leading  articles  of  food.  The  con- 
sumption of  wheat  and  flour  for  the  month  of  Ji2y,  according  to  the  board  of 
trade  returns,  was  as  follows: — 


18)S.  18$l. 

Wheat qrs.  219,718  881,198 

Flour cwts.  437,474  869,848 


The  quantity  of  wheat  entered  for  consumption  for  six  months  was  2,065,366 
quarters,  against  1,066,410  quarters  in  the  corresponding  six  months  of  last  year. 
The  following  comparison  shows  the  position  of  prices  in  this  market  and  in 
Liverpool,  at  the  dates  annexed : — 

ClnciDDsUySept.  1.  Liverpool,  Aag.  90. 

18)1.  18)1.  18a  mi. 

Flour,  Ohio $8  26  |4  26  218.  288.  6d. 

While,  therefore,  there  is  nothing  to  warrant  the  belief  that  prices  will  rule 
unusually  high  either  in  this  country  or  in  Europe,  there  is  very  good  reason  to 
look  for  an  increased  export  trade,  and  the  realization  of  paying  prices,  as  com- 
pared with  the  cost  of  production.  Corn,  in  the  event  of  present  expectations 
with  regard  to  the  growing  crop  being  realized,  is  expected  to  decline  materially 
from  current  rates. 

The  feeling  with  regard  to  the  market  for  hogs  is  unsettled,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  arrive  at  anything  conclusive  with  reference  to  even  the  opening  prices.  The 
fact  that  the  crop  promises  to  be  one-fourth  to  one-third  larger  than  last  year, 
causes  packers  to  move  very  cautiously.  No  contracts  have  been  made  for  sev- 
eral months,  except  for.some  lots  for  early  delivery,  which  are  to  be  shipped  East, 
alive.  Feeders  seem  to  have  made  up  their  minds  to  be  satisfied  with  $4  00  per 
100  lbs.,  net,  and  should  this  figure  be  realized  the  full  crop  will  be  sold,  but  in 
the  event  of  lower  prices,  a greater  number  will  be  retained  in  the  interior.  It 
is  therefore  evident,  we  think,  that  prices  will  govern  the  supply  to  some  extent ; 
and  that  at  84,  a crop  at  least  one-fourth  larger  than  that  of  last  year,  may  be 
calculated  upon.  The  question,  then,  for  packers  to  decide,  is,  whether, 
with  such  a supply  of  hogs,  prices  of  products  can  be  sustained  throughout 
the  season  at  a point  that  will  justify  the  payment  of  $4  as  the  first  cost  of  the 
article.  Some  months  ago  it  seemed  almost  certain  that  the  stock  of  products 
to  go  over  to  the  next  season  would  be  large,  but  the  indications  now  are  that 
the  supply  will  be  pretty  well  reduced  before  the  incoming  of  the  new  crop.  The 
foreign  demand  has  been  for  two  or  three  months  past,  and  is  still,  very  good, 
and  the  home  consumptive  demand  is  large,  although  the  consumption  of  two 
months  has  been  lost  in  the  extreme  South,  in  consequence  of  the  early  com- 
mencement and  extreme  severity  of  the  yellow  fever.  The  following  compar- 
ison shows  the  range  of  prices  in  this  market  on  the  1st  of  September  this  year 


and  last 

185!.  1851. 

Me88  Pork. 819  00  |14  00 

Bacon  sides. 9|  a 9^  ..  a 6f 

Bacon  shoulders 7^a  8 5|a  6 

Bacon  hams,  canvassed 10^  a 10|  10^  a 10} 

**  sugar  cured  11}  a 12  11}  a 12 

Lard,  No.  1 ...bbls.  ..all  ..  a 10 

“ kgs.  ..alii  ..  alOi 


As  already  remarked,  the  trade  in  Groceries  and  General  Merchandise  has 
greatly  increased  since  our  last  annual  report.  This  is  attributable  chiefly  to  the 
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rapid  extension  of  the  varidus  railroad  lines  of  which  our  city  is  the  great  center; 
and  as  roads  continne  to  be  pushed  forward,  our  trade  with  the  interior  rnusi 
continue  to  increase  and  extend. 

In  our  last  annual  report  we  took  occasion  to  notice  the  movement  that  was 
being  made  with  reference  to  the  construction  of  a new  canal  round  the  Fulls  of 
the  Ohio,  at  Portland.  A very  strong  but  unsuccessful  effort  was  made  to  ob- 
tain an  appropriation  from  Congress  for  this  purpose.  Our  business  men  and 
capitalists,  being  fully  aware  of  the  advantages  that  would  result  to  our  city  from 
having  a canal  of  ample  dimensions ; and  of  the  great  injury  that  our  Commerce 
is  sustaining,  in  consequence  of  the  contracted  dimensions  of  the  present  im- 
provement ; and  almost  despairing  of  securing  favorable  action  on  the  part  of  the 
General  Government;  have  taken  steps  to  secure  the  construction  of  the  work, 
as  a private  enterprise.  Notwithstanding  the  numerous  railroad  outlets  that  have 
been  created,  our  river  Commerce  is  rapidly  increasing ; and  it  must  continue  to 
increase  in  a still  greater  ratio,  as  produce  from  portions  of  the  interior,  through 
which  new  lines  of  railroads  have  been  constructed,  connecting  with  our  city, 
will  be  poured  in  upon  us  with  increased  abundance ; and  a corresponding  in- 
crease will  be  experienced  in  the  receipts  of  Groceries  and  General  Merchandise 
that  will  be  required  to  supply  the  rapidly  extending  area  of  country,  of  which 
our  city,  from  her  natural  position  and  railroad  conveyances,  is  the  great  center. 
Railroads  cannot  compete  with  water,  in  the  conveyance  of  freight ; and  to  the 
river  our  merchants  must  therefore  continue  to  look,  as  the  great  inlet  and  out- 
let for  our  commerce  with  the  seaboard  cities  and  foreign  countries. 

So  great  has  been  the  increase  in  the  railroad  enterprises  in  which  our  city  is 
directly  interested,  that  we  are  compelled  to  devote  a larger  space  than  usual  to 
this  branch  of  our  report  We  will,  however,  notice  the  several  roads  os  briefly 
as  possible. 

The  business  on  the  Little  Miami  Railroad  has  continued  to  increase,  both  as 
regards  freight  and  passengers.  The  Company  are  now  constructing  a second 
track.  The  following  is  a comparative  statement  of  the  earnings  of  the  road,  for 
twelve  months  ending  July  Slst: — 


August 

PtsMogsni. 

l8SI-t  184*-*. 

FrefRht  and  Math. 

I84I-8.  ISiM. 

26,663  23  21,277  63 

September...  ., 

81,9t>2  92 

21,421  68 

23  494  91 

October 

88,143  69 

26,491  43 

27.926  82 

November 

26.686  61 

28,710  09 

28,292  27 

December^ 

22,881  62 

22,936  26 

28,789  12 

January 

. 11,703  14 

28,786  44 

18,229  83 

26,666  98 

Februaiy 

22,746  69 

16,688  41 

21.806  61 

March 

26,982  80 

21,270  07 

27,098  86 

April 

21,416  29 

18,689  84 

29,999  82 

M*y 

27,629  03 

20,906  88 

28,098  04 

June 

83,106  11 

19,686  23 

21,107  66 

July. 

27,817  82 

81,184  62 

18,362  78 

20,882  86 

Totals 

287,862  76 

829,181  69 

267,904  28 

299,874  87 

The  Company  is  now  working  the  Cincinnati  and  Hillsboro’  Rond,  to  Hills- 
boro*, under  a contract  with  the  latter  Company.  The  Cincinnati,  Wilmington 
and  i^nesville  Road  is  also  furnishing  business  to  the  Little  Miami  Road,  the 
former  being  completed  from  Wilmington  to  Morrow,  on  the  latter. 

Business  on  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  and  Dalton  Railroad  has  also  largely 
increased  during  the  year,  and  the  present  condition  of  the  Road,  and  its  con- 
nections with  other  roads,  completed  and  in  progress,  warrant  us  in  predicting  a 
further  increase  in  the  receipts,  during  the  ensuing  year.  We  will  refer  to  the 
several  roads  th.nt  will,  when  completed,  contribute  a large  amount  of  business 
to  the  C.,  H.  and  D.  Road.  The  Richmond  and  New  Castle  Road  is  expected 
to  be  finished  to  the  latter  place  by  the  first  of  November.  The  Indiana  Cen- 
tral Road,  from  Richmond  to  Indianapolis,  will  be  completed  by  the  middle  of 
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October.  With  both  of  these  companies  bnsioess  arrangements  have  been  made. 
The  latter,  with  the  road  from  Hamilton  to  Richmond,  will  afford  a railroad 
communication  with  Indianapolis  and  New  Castle,  running  through  the  most 
fertile  portions  of  our  neighboring  State.  The  Springfield  and  Columbus  Road 
will  be  open  in  a few  weeks  to  London,  a point  on  the  Xenia  and  Columbus 
Railroad,  which  will  afford  an  outlet  to  Columbus.  The  Ohio  and  Indiana 
Road  will  be  open  to  the  Mad  River  Road  in  October,  affording  an  admirable 
connection  with  Pittsburgh.  The  Junction  Road,  from  Sandusky  to  Cleve- 
land, will  be  open  for  travel  in  a few  weeks.  This  rode  will  be  completely  bal- 
lasU^  when  open  for  travel,  and  it  is  said  will  be  one  of  the  best  roads  in  the 
country.  The  time  from  Cincinnati  to  Cleveland  by  this  route  (via  Dayton 
and  Sandusky)  will  be  ei^Uand-a-quarter  or  eight-and-a-half  hours.  The  fol- 
lowing statement  shows  the  earnings  of  this  Road  for  the  twelve  months  ending 
July  31st: — 


From  Pawensera.  Freight  sod  Exprees.  TotaL 

1851-1.  mi-l.  1851-!.  185!-*.  185!-*. 

August 16.468  9.662  26.110 

September 2.602  16,948  14  12,194  29,187 

October 16,806  18,689  682  11,412  80,001 

November 11  832  16,286  607  12.829  27.614 

December 11,446  12,112  4.887  11,719  28.881 

January 8,786  16,191  6.008  18,862  29,648 

February 9.898  18,766  4,876  13,618  27,368 

March 18,667  19,244  6,609  16,119  86.868 

April 14,814  20,661  6,166  16,899  86,060 

May 16.886  21,694  7,818  18.866  86,060 

June 16.816  20,628  7.780  11.774  82,802 

July 17,768  28,462  8,682  10,760  84.202 

Totals 188.064  213,892  61,724  161,679  866,471 


The  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Railroad  from  Cincinnati  to  Saint  Louis  is  progress- 
ing with  decided  activity  and  vigor — 87  miles  from  Cincinnati  west  to  the  Jeffer- 
sonville Railroad,  (securing  a connection  with  Louisville,)  will  be  opened  and 
ready  for  the  cars  in  January  next.  About  the  same  numl^r  of  miles  extending 
from  Saint  Louis  east,  will  be  in  readtoess  at  the  same  time ; so  that  early  in 
January,  1854,  more  than  half  the  work  connecting  the  two  great  inland  cities  of 
the  United  States  will  be  completed.  The  work  is  also  well  advanced  on  the 
intermediate  sections  uud  it  is  the  determination  of  the  two  Companies  to  com- 
plete the  entire  line  by  January,  1855.  The  iron  for  the  whole  line  has  been 
purchased,  and  is  now  being  delivered  at  Cincinnati  and  Saint  Louis. 

The  financial  affairs  of  the  Company  are  in  a flourishing  condition.  The  sale 
of  the  first  mortgage  Bonds  in  London,  by  Prof.  Mitchell,  was  upon  the  most 
advantageous  terms — placing  the  securities  of  this  Company  on  a level  with  the 
most  favored  Roads  in  this  country. 

The  stock  of  the  Company,  for  an  unfinished  road,  is  almost  without  prece- 
dent in  value.  The  last  sale  at  the  Exchange  was  93i,  and  95  has  been  obtained 
privately.  When  the  extraordinary  change  which  this  road  will  cause  in  the 
stream  of  travel  to  and  from  the  great  West  is  taken  into  consideration,  no  sur- 
prise will  be  felt  in  the  estimate  which  capitalists  place  upon  this  Stock. 

It  now  requires  three  to  four  days  to  pass  from  Cincinnati  to  Saint  Louis : 
when  this  road  is  completed,  twelve  houra  only  will  be  necessary  to  transport 
passengers  over  this  route. 

At  our  request,  Mr.  E.  Gest,  Civil  Engineer,  has  kindly  furnished  the  follow- 
ing statement  of  Roads  with  which  he  is  connected,  either  as  Engineer  or  Presi- 
dent— all  diverging  from  this  city. 

“ 1st.  The  D^ton  and  Cincinnati  (short  line,)  extending  from  Broadway  and 
Court-street  in  Cincinnati,  through  Riding,  Sharon,  Chester^  Middletown,  Frank- 
lin, Miamisburgh,  Carrolton  and  Alexanderville,  to  Dayton.  Length  52^  miles: 
maximum  grade  39  6-10  feet;  minimum  radius  1,910  feet.  It  is  all  under  con- 
tract, excepting  engines  and  depot  buildings  to  Messrs.  Ferrell  & Dunham , who 
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have  been  prosecuting  the  work  on  the  Tunnel  for  about  six  months ; and  at  a 
few  points  along  the  other  portions  of  the  road  for  sixty  days. 

“All  the  shafts  and  the  north  approach  of  tunnel  are  now  completed,  except 
the  arching ; the  south  approach  is  about  one  half  complete.  The  workmen  are 
now  engaged  in  excavating  the  heading  from  each  end,  and  the  shafts,  making  at 
this  time  eight  points  of  operation  in  the  tunnel  proper.  As  about  five  feet  «ia 
be  made  per  twenty-four  hours,  (the  tunneling  being  driven  night  and  day,)  at 
each  point,  with  a fuU  tporking  Ibrce,  they  can  advance  at  the  rate  of  about  seven 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  per  month  hereafter,  allowing  eighteen  working  days 
to  be  made,  which  can  be  readily,  should  the  work  be  driven  with  the  proper  prac- 
ticable force  and  energy.  Consequently,  it  is  not  only  practicable,  but  probable, 
that  the  tunnel  and  entire  work  will  be  completed  in  sixteen  months.  All  doubt 
as  to  the  character  of  the  material  through  which  the  tunnel  will  pass,  tliat  may 
heretofore  have  existed,  is  now  removed ; and  it  is  now  certain  that  nothing  hot 
indurated  marl,  with  a few  layers  of  limestone  will  be  encountered ; affording 
probably  the  least  difficult  material  to  tunnel  through,  that  is  to  be  found.  The 
length  of  the  actual  tunneling  is  8,000  feet;  which  with  arched  approaches  of 

2.000  feet,  will  make  the  totiu  len^h  of  the  arch,  or  tunnel  when  completed, 

10.000  feet,  or  about  1 9-10  miles. 

“ The  Company  is  amply  prepared  with  means  to  complete  the  work,  as  they 
have  over  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  available  subscriptions  to  its  capital 
stock,  and  parties  stand  ready  to  take  up  the  remaining  two  hundred  thousand, 
if  required.  The  whole  cost  of  the  work,  with  its  necessary  real  estate,  build- 
ings and  machinery,  including  a liberal  allowance  for  discount  and  interest,  will 
not  vary  far  fropa  #2,400,000. 

“ 2d.  The  Cincinnati,  Lebanon  and  Xenia,  and  the  Xenia  and  Delaware  roads 
— although  operating  under  two  charters,  yet  in  fact,  is  but  one  interest  The 
names  of  the  several  places  in  the  title,  indicate  its  route.  It  is  now  under  con- 
tract to  Messrs.  Van  Horn,  Williams  &.  Buchannan,  from  this  city  to  Xenia,  a 
distance  of  fifty-two  miles ; a large  amount  of  grading  has  been  done  between 
Lebanon  and  Mason.  From  the  latter  place  to  this  city  will  be  commenced  this 
week,  and  from  Lebanon  north  to  Delaware  in  time  to  secure  the  completion  of 
the  entire  road  by  winter  of  the  coming  year.  When  completed,  the  distance 
to  Xenia  will  be  about  twelve  mfles  less  than  by  the  Little  Miami  road;  or  to 
Delaware  about  tw'enty-eight  miles  less  than  by  the  latter  route  in  connection 
with  the  Columbus  and  Cleveland  road.  The  whole  length  will  be  about  112 
miles,  with  favorable  grades  and  curves.  Its  subscribed  and  pledged  means  are 
considered  ample  for  its  construction.  It  is  the  intention  to  extend  it  to  Cleve- 
land, and  arrangements  are  partially  completed  for  so  doing.  It  is  supposed  to 
be  tributary  to  the  Dayton  Short  Line ; should,  however,  arrangements  not  be 
made  with  that  company,  it  will  enter  the  western  part  of  the  city,  via  the  Val- 
ley of  Mill  Creek,  and  connect  directly  with  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rood.  The 
total  cost,  if  it  enters  Cincinnati  on  an  independent  line,  including  depots,  build- 
ing stock,  real  estate,  discount  and  interest,  &c.,  will  not  be  far  from  83,000,0(»0. 

“ 3d.  Is  the  Cincinnati  and  Fort  W^»ne  Railroad,  which  will  pass  through 
Hamilton,  Rossville,  Duntown,  Oxford,  Fair  Haven,  ^chmond,  Newport,  Win- 
chester, Camden  and  Blufftown,  to  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana — total  length,  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-nine  miles — maximum  grade,  39  6-10  feet — minimum  radius  of 
curviture  1,910  feet  It  will  be  a superior  road,  of  cheap  and  easy  construction, 
with  the  exception  of  twenty  miles,  and  can  be  worked  rapidly  and  economically, 
by  being  unusually  straight  with  but  a moderate  amount  of  maximum  grade. 
Although  operating  under  three  charters,  yet  it  is  one  interest  and  under  one 
control.  It  was  recently  let  to  a heavy  capitalist  to  be  completed  within  two 
years — for  the  sum  of  #4,600,000.  The  terms  of  the  contract  req^uire  it  to  be 
constructed  and  equip[^  in  most  ample  manner,  with  the  best  of  machinery, 
station-houses  and  other  conveniences,  &c.,  necessary  to  make  it  a complete  and 
perfect  railroad,  equal  in  every  respect,  to  the  best  roads  in  the  United  States. 

“ About  all  the  means  required  by  this  road,  to  meet  the  terms  of  the  con- 
tract, have  been  procured ; consequently,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  its  certain 
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and  early  completion.  This  road  was  originally  intended  to  reach  Cincinnati 
over  the  section  of  the  Dayton  Short  Line,  lying  south  of  Sharon — but  no  ar- 
rangement with  that  company  has  been  made,  and  it  is  possible  that  it  will  be 
built  into  the  city  on  an  independent  line,  via  the  Valley  of  Mill  Creek,  should 
not  an  arrangement  be  made  with  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton,  and  Dayton  Com- 
pany to  build  alongside  of  their  track  south  of  Hamilton. 

“From  Fort  Wayne  south  to  Winchester,  for  61  miles,  the  road  is  expected  to 
be  finished  and  in  operation  by  the  Ist  of  July  next  year — and  from  thence  to 
the  city  by  the  fall  of  the  year  following.  The  company  intend  at  the  earliest  day, 
to  extend  the  line  northerly,  to  the  Central  Michigan  Road,  if  not  to  the  Macki- 
naw Straits— consequently,  this  road  will  be  a fruitful  tributary  to  the  business 
of  Cincinnati,  os  it  will  be  a long  line,  passing  through  a country  susceptible  of 
the  highest  cultivation,  and  through  its  connections  with  the  Central  Indiana  at 
Richmond,  the  Indiana  and  Bellefontaine  at  Winchester,  the  Wabash  Valley, 
Ohio  and  Indiana,  and  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  Railroads  at  Fort  Wayne,  and 
the  Northern  Indiana  and  Central  Michigan  Railroads,  receive  an  auxiliary  traffic 
not  surpassed  by  any  road  in  the  west;  and  through  it  and  tributaries  will  be 
distributed  a larger  amount  of  the  groceries  and  merchandise  of  Cincinnati,  as 
well  as  be  poured  into  Cincinnati  a larger  amount  of  produce,  than  over  any 
other  road  radiating  therefrom. 

“4th,  The  Fort  Wayne,  Lacon,  and  Platt  River  Valley  Railroad,  which  ex- 
tends from  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  on  nearly  a due  west  line  through  Lacon  on 
the  Illinois  river.  New  Boston  on  the  Mississippi  river,  to  Council  Bluff  at  mouth 
of  Platt  on  the  Missouri  river,  for  a distance  of  about  five  hundred  and  sixty 
miles.  About  two  and  a half  millions  of  dollars  is  subscribed,  or  pledged  to- 
wards its  construction,  and  it  is  expected  to  be  put  vnder  contract  this  fall — and 
with  its  extension  due  east  into  Pennsylvania,  with  a branch  to  Buffalo,  is  des- 
tined at  no  distant  day  to  take  a position  among  railroads  second  to  none  in  the 
country,  and  will  prove  a powerful  auxiliary  to  the  Cincinnati  and  Fort  Wayne 
road,  and  those  having  connections  with  it.’’ 

The  Cincinnati  and  Marietta  Railroad  is  progressing  steadily.  It  is  ready  for 
the  iron  from  Chilicothe  to  Greenfield,  and  from  the  Tatter  point  to  Blanchester 
the  work  will  be  proceeded  with  without  delay.  From  Chilicothe  eastward  the 
road  will  be  ready  for  the  track  by  the  first  of  November.  The  increase  of  stock 
subscription  during  the  year  is  $1,722,000,  which  added  to  former  subscriptions 
make  a total  basis  of  $3,717,000. 

The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  which  was  opened  to  Wheeling  in  January 
last  affords  a new  route  to  the  Eastern  seaboard  for  freight  and  passengers.  This 
road  will  be  prepared  to  transport  the  coming  winter  from  the  West  600  to  600 
tons  of  produce  daily.  The  running  time  for  freight  trains  is  thirty-one  hours 
from  Wheeling  to  Baltimore;  and  in  connection  with  the  Union  Line  of  steam- 
ers on  the  Ohio  River,  property  may  be  carried  from  Cincinnati  to  any  of  the 
Eastern  markets  in  five  to  seven  days.  It  is  confidently  expected  that  the  Com- 
pany w ill  modify  the  present  freight  tariff.  This  would  secure  to  the  road  a very 
large  portion  of  the  Western  trade. 

The  Cincinnati  Western  Railroad  runs  from  Cincinnati  in  a northw^estem  di- 
rection to  the  Western  line  of  the  State,  where  it  connects  with  the  Cincinnati, 
Cambridge,  and  Chicago  Rond,  running  from  the  State  line  via  Cambridge  to 
New  Castle,  Ind.  The  distance  from  Cincinnati  to  New  Castle  is  73  miles.  The 
whole  line  is  under  contract  to  A.  DcGrnff  & Co.,  who  agree  to  make  the  road 
ready  for  the  cars  by  the  first  of  October,  1854.  A lar^  force  is  now  at  work 
along  the  whole  line,  and  thirteen  miles  of  the  track  will  be  laid  during  the  en- 
suing Fall. 

The  Cincinnati  and  Indianapolis  Short  Line  Railroad  has  been  projected,  and 
confident  hopes  are  entertained  that  it  will  be  shortly  constructed. 

The  W'ork  on  the  Covington  and  I^xington  Railroad  is  progressing  rapidly. 
The  cars  are  now  running  a distance  of  20  miles  from  Covin^on.  We  hoped  to 
be  able  to  present  full  particulars  relative  to  the  condition  of  this  Company,  both 
present  and  prospective,  but  having  been  disappointed  by  a gentleman  connected 
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with  the  road,  who  promised  to  famish  the  information,  we  are  compelled  to  pa« 
it  with  this  brief  notice. 

Imports  and  Exports.  In  another  place  tables  will  be  found  exhibiting  the 
value  of  imports  and  exports  at  this  port  during  the  year,  so  far  as  such  value 
could  be  ascertained  with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  In  some  instances  we  bad  to 
rely  entirely  upon  estimates ; but,  in  most  cases,  the  value  is  made  up  according 
to  the  actual  average  prices.  The  articles  which  come  under  the  bead  of  mer- 
chandise, embracing  hardware,  dry  goods,  crockery,  dtc.,  in  the  import  table,  we 
valued  at  a price  greatly  below  the  standard  by  which  the  value  of  these  articles 
is  calculated  by  the  collectors  of  Lake  ports;  but  we  think  our  figures  approxi- 
mate nearer  to  the  truth  than  theirs.  A great  many  articles  are  received  here  of 
which  no  account  is  or  can  be  taken,  and  our  figures  do  not,  of  course,  cover  the 
entire  imports.  This  is  true  to  a p^ter  extent  still  of  the  exports.  The  various 
manufactures  which  are  exported  largely  are  not  embraced  to  any  extent,  and  we 
have  not  attempted  an  estimate.  We  do  not  pretend  to  exhibit  more  than  the 
value  of  the  principal  articles  exported.  Our  aim  in  making  up  these  tables  has 
been,  not  to  make  a large  show,  but  to  present  figures  that  may  be  relied  upon, 
as  far  as  they  go, as  being  near  to  the  truth.  And  in  this  connection  it  is  proper 
to  remark,  that  in  other  places  the  common  practice  is  to  include  all  goods  that 
may  be  received,  whether  for  rc-shipment  or  not,  in  the  table  of  imports.  This 
is  not  the  case  here.  Goods  receiv^  for  re-shipment — unless  consigned  to  a city 
merchant — are  not  noticed  further  than  to  enter  them  upon  the  books  of  the  Ex- 
change, as  for  re-shipment.  Thus  large  quantities  of  merchandise  and  produce 
touch  at  our  landing,  which  ore  not  considered  as  properly  belonging  to  the 
Commerce  of  the  port  In  other  places,  as  already  intimated,  a different  view  is 
taken  of  the  matter.  The  total  value  of  imports  and  exports  is  as  follows: — 
Imports.  Exports. 

18^1-’!.  18SI-»I. 

$41,256,199  $51,230,644  $88,284,869  $86,266,108 

With  reference  to  the  Commerce  of  the  port  we  will  offer  but  a few  remarksy 
the  details  of  the  year’s  business  being  fully  exhibited  in  the  tables  annexed. 
The  number  of  steamboat  arrivals  during  the  year  was  4,058,  against  3,675  last 
year.  The  tonnage  has  increased  in  a greater  proportion — the  boats  having 
been,  generally,  of  a larger  size  than  in  former  years.  Two  hundred  and  ninety- 
eight  different  steamboats  arrived  at  the  port  during  the  year,  with  an  aggrente 
tonnage  of  76,647.  This  is  an  increase  in  number  of  twenty-five  boats,  and  in 
tonnage  about  twenty-six  thousand  tons.  The  average  tonnage  is  257  tons, 
custom-house  measurement,  while  last  year’s  average  was  230.  The  custom 
house  and  actual  tonnage  arrived  during  the  last  two  years  is  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing figures: — 

Custom  Boaie.  ActmU. 


1862-’68 1,042,900  1,890.541 

1851-52 845,250  1,127,000 

Increase 197,650  268,641 


The  number  of  flatboat  arrivals  during  the  year  was  5,880,  of  which  2,940  ar- 
rived at  the  landing  between  Walnut  and  Plum  streets.  These  boats  were  laden 
with  wood,  lumber,  bark,  iron,  salt,  coal,  stone,  and  various  descriptions  of 
produce.  With  the  exception  of  coal,  salt,  iron,  and  produce,  no  account  is  taken 
of  receipts  by  these  conveyances ; and  the  articles  thus  omitted  are  only  partly 
included  in  our  table  showing  the  value  of  imports. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  notice,  under  respective  heads,  the  course  of  the 
market  for  the  articles  which  enter  most  extensively  into  our  Commerce. 

Hogs  and  Cattle.  The  market  for  hogs  opened  last  season  at  a high  figure, 
dealers  generally  having  anticipated  a short  crop,  and  as  the  season  progr^sed 

firices  gathered  strength,  until  they  reached  the  extreme  point  of  $7  00  per  100 
bs.  net.  About  this  time  H became  evident  that  the  number  of  bogs  in  the  West 
would  be  fully  equal  if  not  greater  than  that  of  the  preceding  year,  and  the  clos- 
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ing  basiness  was  done  at  a decline ; bat  the  average  of  the  season,  as  will  be 
seen,  was  96  31i. 

The  following  comparison  exhibits  fally  the  coarse  of  prices  during  the  last, 


and  two  previous  pacl 

Date. 

ring  seasons 

Extreme  prices. 
From,  To, 

Average. 

Average. 

I850-’H. 

Average. 

November  10 

6 25 

6 20 

M 

11 

6 26 

6 26 

M 

12 

.... 

.... 

«« 

18 

.... 

.... 

M 

16 

6 26 

6 50 

5 87i 

N 

16 

6 60 

6 60 

• e • • 

tt 

17 

6 60 

6 60 

• • e • 

U 

18 

6 16 

6 70 

• • • • 

tt 

19 

6 00 

6 00 

U 

20 

6 00 

6 00 

4 60 

8 76 

u 

22 

6 00 

6 00 

4 60 

4 00 

u 

23 

6 00 

6 00 

4 60 

4 00 

M 

24 

6 00 

6 00 

.... 

4 00 

U 

25 

6 00 

6 00 

4 66 

.... 

M 

26 

6 25 

6 20 

4 60 

4 00 

U 

27 

6 26 

6 28 

4 66 

4 00 

M 

29 

6 81 

6 28 

4 65 

4 00 

M 

80 

6 80 

6 28 

.... 

«... 

December 

1 

6 86 

6 40 

6 87 

4 66 

8 96 

u 

2 

6 80 

6 40 

6 86 

4 52 

8 88 

M 

8 

6 86 

6 88 

4 62 

8 76 

M 

4 

.... 

6 86 

6 86 

4 62 

8 76 

M 

6 

.... 

6 40 

6 40 

4 66 

8 80 

M 

7 

6 60 

6 40 

4 66 

8 90 

tt 

8 

.....  6 87 

6 60 

6 40 

4 65 

8 60 

tt 

9 

6 40 

6 40 

4 56 

4 00 

tt 

10 

6 40 

6 40 

4 56 

4 07 

tt 

11 

6 60 

6 48 

4 65 

4 10 

tt 

18 

6 60 

6 62 

4 62 

4 10 

tt 

14 

6 66 

6 62 

4 62 

4 10 

tt 

16 

6 70 

6 65 

4 66 

4 10 

tt 

16 

6 76 

6 70 

4 67 

4 10 

M 

17 

6 76 

6 70 

4 70 

4 08 

tt 

18 

6 80 

6 76 

4 70 

4 10 

tt 

20 

6 80 

6 76 

4 79 

4 06 

« 

21 

6 80 

7 00 

6 90 

4 82 

4 10 

tt 

22 

7 00 

6 90 

4 90 

4 05 

tt 

23 

6 78 

6 90 

6 86 

4 90 

4 10 

tt 

24 

6 80 

6 77 

4 87 

4 05 

tt 

26 

-T-..  .... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

tt 

27 

.... 

.... 

4 86 

4 10 

tt 

28 

6 80 

6 75 

.... 

.... 

M 

29 

6 75 

6 76 

4 87 

4 06 

M 

80 

6 68 

6 76 

6 70 

4 86 

4 15 

N 

81 

6 60 

6 60 

4 86 

4 16 

January 

8 

6 60 

6 60 

4 86 

4 20. 

M 

4 

6 60 

6 60 

4 96 

4 20 

U 

6 

6 25 

660 

6 87 

4 96 

4 20 

tt 

7 

6 87 

4 96 

4 26 

tt 

8 

6 87 

4 87 

4 26 

tt 

9 

6 26 

4 90 

4 20 

tt 

10 

6 ]2i 

4 20 

M 

11 

• • • • 

6 26 

4 15 

tt 

18 

• • • • 

.... 

4 20 

M 

14 

.... 

4 25 

M 

16 

.... 

4 26 

« 

16 

• • . . 

4 86 
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WEEKLY  ATEBAOB. 


November 

Week  ending 

17 

...  6 87 

I8S1-J. 

I8S0-1. 

1849-iO. 

2 76 

M 

24 

...  6 00 

.... 

8 62 

2 70 

December 

1 

6 25 

4 62 

4 00 

2 72^ 

M 

8 . 

• • • 6 85 

4 63 

8 89 

2 86 

U 

16 

...  6 65  ' 

4 66 

8 98 

2 84 

it 

22 

...  6 78 

4 69 

4 10 

8 94 

U 

29 

...  6 78 

4 85 

4 08 

8 07 

January 

7 

6 49 

4 87 

4 09 

8 82 

14 

16 

...  6 26 

4 92 

4 22 

. 8 80 

Average  for  the  season 

6 Sli- 

4 70t 

4 OOi 

2 91 

Notwithstanding  the  efforts  that  were  made  to  draw  hogs  to  other  packing 
points,  the  business  at  this  place  showed  an  increase  over  the  previous  year  and 
by  reference  to  figures  given  in  connection  with  our  remarks  on  provisions,  it 
will  be  seen  that,  including  hogs  and  their  products,  a great  increase  is  exhibited 
in  the  trade.  In  fact,  we  may  say  that  fully  one-third  of  the  product  of  all  the 
hogs  packed  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Kentucky,  exclusive  of  those  cut  here,  were 
disposed  of  in  this  market — though  much  of  it,  of  course,  was  not  brought  here. 
Two  years,  and  even  one  year  ago,  the  impression  was  pretty  general  that  rail- 
roads would  tend  to  center  the  pork  business  at  a point  further  west  than  Cin- 
cinnati ; but  this  has  been  reversed  by  the  experience  of  the  two  last  seasons ; 
and  we  may  now  safely  predict  that  the  business  of  the  ensuing  season  will,  in 
proportion  to  the  entire  crop,  bo  larger  than  in  any  former  year.  Railroads  will 
be  in  operation  connecting  our  city  with  the  interior  of  Indiana  and  Kentucky, 
which  will  be  the  means  of  bringing  a large  number  of  hogs  here  that  in  former 
years  were  disposed  of  at  other  points. 

In  our  last  annual  report  we  took  occasion  to  remark,  with  reference  to  beef 
cattle,  that  owing  to  the  comparatively  limited  supply  in  the  West,  prices  would 
undoubtedly  rule  high  during  the  ensuing  season ; and  such  we  find  has  been  the 
result  of  the  seasons  business.  From  the  1st  of  September  to  the  1st  of  Janu- 
ary  good  beeves  sold  at  $5  50  to  $6  00 ; and  since  that  time  f 6 50  to  $7  50 
has  been  the  range,  with  occasional  sales  in  April  and  May  at  $8  00  for  choice. 
Our  figures,  as  remarked,  indicate  the  current  rates  for  good  cattle  only,  ordinary 
and  inferior  descriptions  having  ruled  from  ll  00  to  $3  00  per  100  lbs.  lower. 
As  stated  in  our  general  remarks,  supplies  for  the  ensuing  season  must  again  be 
light;  but  should  hogs  rule  low,  prices  will  be  influenced  somewhat  thereby; 
still  it  is  not  expected  that  good  cattle  will  be  obtained  for  less  than  f6  00  to 
|6  50,  as  the  regular  city  consumptive  demand  must  continue  very  nearly  equal 
to  such  such  supplies  as  are  at  all  likely  to  come  forward. 

Provisions.  In  our  last  annual  report  we  had  occasion  to  notice  a season  of 
unusual  prosperity  in  the  provision  trade ; prices  throughout  having  ruled  high. 
We  have  now  to  remark  that  the  past  season's  operations  proved  most  unprofit- 
able. The  cause  of  this  has  already  been  referred  to  in  the  general  remarks, 
and  we  will  allude  to  it  but  briefly  here.  The  high  prices  of  products  during 
the  season  of  1851-52  induced  packers  to  pay  high  figures  for  hogs;  and  pre- 
cisely the  same  cause,  in  connection  with  its  effect,  (high  prices.)  stimulated  the 
production  of  hogs,  and  this  settled  the  result  against  parties  who  held  products, 
the  first  cost  of  which  was  up  to  or  within  81  00  per  100  lbs  of  the  year's 
average. 

The  receipts  of  hog  products  at  this  port  show  a large  increase — larger  in 
proportion  than  the  excess  in  the  hog  crop—  over  last  year. 

The  following  is  a comparison  of  the  totals  reduced  to  pounds: — 

18§l-J.  mi-t.  \ 1851-1.  18i!-}. 

Meat lbs.  29,896,584  48,087,640  I Lard lbs.  8,878,560  11,668,250 
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Below  we  present  a statement  of  the  weekly  average  prices  for  the  leading 
products,  which  shows  the  course  of  the  market  during  the  year. 


Week 

Meat 

Prime  bbt 

Keg 

Plain 

Bacon 

Bacon 

Bnllr 

Balk 

ending. 

pork. 

lard. 

lard. 

bomt. 

Bidea. 

ibonldera. 

1 

■Idee. 

Sept  7 

11 

11* 

9* 

8 

16 

19  60 

11 

Hi 

9 

7* 

“ 25 

19  60 

11 

Hi 

9 

7i 

Oct.  2 

lot 

.10* 

9* 

8 

“ 9 

• . • 

9 

7i 

**  16 

• • . 

... 

8 

7i 

• 28 

• • . 

... 

8 

7* 

“ 80 

• • • 

... 

7 

Nov.  6 

... 

• . . 

7* 

“ 18 

... 

7* 

« 20 

14  76 

• • . 

8* 

7* 

“ 27 

16  00 

m 

• . . 

«* 

7* 

Dec.  4 

16  75 

10* 

• • . 

• • 

6t 

7* 

“ 11 

16  76 

10 

lOi 

. . 

«1 

7* 

“ 18 

17  00 

10* 

lOf 

• • 

7 

. 8 

“ 26 

17  00 

m 

11 

, , 

7 

8 

Jan.  1 

17  00 

10* 

11 

9 

8 

61 

8 

“ 8 

18* 

11 

. . 

. • 

“ 15 

16  60 

10 

11 

. . 

«* 

7* 

- 22 

16  60 

10 

... 

, , 

6* 

7* 

“ 80 

16  60 

»* 

10* 

8i 

7* 

6* 

7 

Feb.  6 

14  60 

»* 

10 

7* 

6 

6* 

“ 18 

14  60 

»* 

7* 

6* 

6* 

6* 

20 

16  00 

9 

»* 

7* 

6i 

6* 

6* 

a 27 

16  00 

9 

9f 

7* 

«* 

6i 

7 

March  6 

16  00 

9 

9i 

H 

8 

6i 

6i 

7 

- 18 

14  60 

9 

H 

H 

n 

H 

61 

«1 

“ 20 

14  60 

9 

9i 

9i 

8i 

6 

61 

“ 27 

14  00 

9 

H 

H 

«i 

6 

61 

April  8 

14  00 

8f 

9 

H 

H 

41 

6 

“ 10 

14  00 

9 

H 

H 

7 

41 

6 

44 

14  00 

9 

H 

7 

H 

41 

6 

“ 24 

14  60 

9 

H 

7^ 

6 

6 

61 

May  1 

16  00 

H 

10 

H 

n 

6 

6 

61 

“ 8 

14  87 

H 

10 

9 

7f 

5 

61 

“ 16 

14  76 

H 

10 

9 

7f 

6t 

6 

61 

« 22 

14  76 

H 

lOi 

H 

7i 

6 

6 

61 

“ 29 

15  00 

H 

lOi 

9f 

n 

6 

6 

61 

June  5 

14  60 

9t 

lOi 

H 

7 

5 

61 

“ 12 

16  00 

H 

lOi 

H 

7 

6 

6 

6 

“ 19 

14  60 

9* 

lOi 

H 

7 

61 

4f 

6 

“ 26 

14  60 

H 

m 

H 

«f 

H 

41 

, , 

July  8 

14  60 

m 

H 

H 

6 

“ 10 

14  60 

lOi 

9i 

H 

6i 

41 

, , 

“ 17 

14  25 

9 

10 

9i 

«i 

H 

. • 

6 

“ 24 

lOf 

H 

6i 

61 

. . 

6 

“ 81 

14  00 

H 

lOi 

H 

6i 

6 

6 

6 

Aug.  1 

14  00 

10 

lOi 

H 

6i 

6 

6 

6 

“ 8 

14  26 

H 

m 

H 

6i 

6 

6 

8 

“ 16 

14  00 

n 

lOi 

6i 

6 

5 

.6 

« 22 

14  00 

10 

lOf 

6| 

6 

6 

6 

“ 81 

14  00 

10 

lOf 

H 

6f 

6 

6 

6 

The  receipts  comprise  the  products  of  325,000  hogs,  which,  with  the  number 
packed  here — 361,000 — makes  the  total  business  of  the  year  equal  to  686,000; 
Ming  one-third  of  tlie  total  number  reported  as  packed  in  the  West  The  value 
of  these,  at  the  average  price  for  the  season,  is  eight  and  one-quarter  million  dol- 
lars—a sum  equal  to  one-tenth  of  the  combined  banking  capital  of  New  York, 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore.  A fact  worthy  of  notice  with  reference  to 
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lard  is,  that  while  the  receipts  have  increased,  the  exports  have  diminished.  This 
is  an  indication  of  the  heavy  nmonnt  consumed  by  manuficturers.  The  total 
supply  of  the  year,  exclusive  of  stocks  held  September  1,  1852,  was  22480,750 
lbs. ; exports  during  the  year,  13,462,900  lbs. ; leaving  for  consumption,  8.720.000 
lbs.,  valued  at  9*773,770  00.  Last  year  the  supply  was  21,243,000,  and  the  ex- 
ports, 15,364,000,  leaving  for  consumption,  5,879,000  lbs.  This  shows  an  in- 
crease in  the  consumption  of  the  year  just  closed  of  2,841,000  lbs.  No  attempt 
has  been  made  to  ascertain  the  stocks  on  hand.  Of  pork,  lard,  and  hams,  it  is- 
light;  shoulders  moderate,  and  sides  comparatively  large.  Estimates  place  the 
total  stock  of  meat  at  equal  to  5 to  6,000  hhds.  The  stock  of  lard  in  the  hands 
of  manufacturers  is  unusually  light,  and  they  will  carry  none  over  to  the  new 
season. 

Breadstuffs  The  market  for  flour  and  wheat  presented  a steady  and  quiet 
appearance  during  the  year.  There  was  but  little  speculative  movement  ob^nr- 
abie  at  anytime;  and  the  uniformity  maintained  in  prices  was  quite  unusual. 
The  market  for  the  former  opened  in  September  at  $3  25,  from  which  point  it 
gradually  advanced  until  it  reached  $4  50  in  January,  and  during  the  remainder 
of  the  the  variations  occurred  between  $4  30  and  $3  75,  prices  for  the 
greater  part  having  been  below  $4  00.  The  maximum  price  of  the  year  was 
94  50,  and  the  minimum  93  25,  and  the  average  93  85.  The  extreme  prices 
of  the  previous  year  were  12  90  and  |3  45,  and  the  avera^  |3  20.  Wheat 
ranged  from  60  to  85c. — 70  and  80c.  the  prevailing  rate  for  red,  and  75c.  the  av- 
erage.  Owing  to  the  deficiency  of  the  last  corn  crop,  both  in  quantity  and  qual- 
ity, prices  ruled  unusually  high  during  the  year.  The  extreme  rates  were  37 
and  55c.,  and  the  average  42c. ; being  12c.  above  the  average  for  the  previous 
year.  For  prime  barley  the  extreme  rates  were  40  and  55c.,  and  the  average,  of 
all  qualities,  40c.  This  grain  was  used  to  a very  considerable  extent  for  feed 
during  the  summer  months  as  a substitute  for  corn  and  oats,  owing  to  the  high 
prices  of  the  latter.  The  extreme  rates  for  oats  were  25  and  60c.,  and  the  sea- 
son’s average  40c.  Rye  ranged  from  48  to  65c.,  and  averaged  60e.  per  busheL 
[The  quotations  for  grain,  it  is  proper  to  remark,  represent  the  price,  exclusive 
of  packages.]  The  value  of  the  imports  is  os  follows 


1851-!.  185!-l. 

Flour $1,636,884  $1,728,992 

Cora 196,186  803,800 

Barley 40,447  90,787 


1851-!.  185!-J. 


OaU $49,467  $113,800 

Wheat 226,422  257,733 

Rye 29,168  82,202 


Totals  $2,176,964  $2,626,764 

Groceries.  In  our  last  annual  report  we  had  occasion  to  notice  a rapid  in- 
crease in  this  branch  of  business,  especially  as  regarded  sugar  and  molasses ; but 
the  ratio  of  increase  during  the  past  year  has  been  still  greater;  and  we  now  find 
that  the  imports  of  these  two  articles  have  doubled  in  amount  within  the  last 
three  years,  and  in  coffee  the  increase  has  been  quite  as  great.  The  yearly  im- 
ports at  three  different  periods  were  as  follows 


1845-6.  1847-8.  185M. 

Sugar bhds.  18,710  27,168  49,229 

Molasses bbls.  86,610  51,0C1  116,118 

Coffee sacks  65,468  80,242  109,188 


As  remarked  in  our  previous  report,  Cincinnati  is  becoming,  and  indeed,  to  a 
very  great  extent,  has  already  become,  the  great  distributing  market  for  the  Blast, 
North,  and  Wesl^  extending  through  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  portions  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Michigan,  Illinois,  and  Western  New  York;  and  as  railroad  facilities  are 
extended,  the  demand  for  these  articles  increases.  With  a large  canal  at  Poil- 
latid,  river  freights  would  be  greatly  reduced,  and  this  would  secure  to  our  mer- 
chants increased  advantages  in  competing  with  other  markets  for  this  important 
trade — important  not  only  aa  regards  those  engaged  directly  in  the  business,  but 
also  many  other  branches  of  trade. 
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The  flactaations  in  sugars  and  cofTee  daring  the  year  were  slight ; bat  molasses 
declined  materially  and  steadily  from  the  opening  point  up  to  the  close ; and  the 
course  of  prices,  of  both  sugar  and  molasses,  indicates  that  the  year  has  not 
proved  a profitable  one.  For  prime  Rio  coffee  9i  and  lO^c.  were  the  extreme 
rates,  and  the  average  a shade  below  lOc.  Sugars  opened  at  5|c.  for  fair  New 
Orleans,  and  in  January  it  reached  4ic.,  the  lowest  point  About  the  1st  of 
February  4fc.  was  again  the  current  rate;  and  this  was  the  ruling  rate  up  to  the 
close  of  the  year.  Molasses  opened  at  33c.,  declined  in  October  to  28c.,  advanced 
in  January  to  30c.;  declined  in  April  to  26c.,  in  June  to  25c.,  and  in  July  to 
22c.,  which  was  the  current  rate  during  July  and  August  though  in  the  small  way 
the  sales  were  at  24  a 25c.  Thus  it  is  seen  prices  ruled  downwards  from  33  to 
22c.,  and  sales  were  forced  occasionally  at  even  a lower  rate ; but  our  figures  in- 
dicate the  lowest  regular  market  price. 

The  increase  in  the  imports  and  exports  during  the  year  was  as  follows : — 


Imports.— (ncreaae.  Exports.— Increase. 

Coffee sacks  18,406  28,468 

Sugar hhda.  10,005  11,266 

Molasses bbls.  21,980  16.190 


These  figures  indicate  a deficiency  in  the  stock  of  sugar  and  coffee,  and  an  ex- 
cess of  molasses,  as  compared  with  last  year. 

The  value  of  the  imports  of  the  three  commodities  is  os  follows : — 


im-t.  18S!-I. 

Sugar $2,666,070  $2,649,819 

Molasses 1,117,584  1,869,264 

Coffee 1,627.444  1,746,208 


Totals...^ $6,801,098  $6,766,281 


Cheese.  The  receipts  of  this  commodity  show  a decrease  in  boxes  as  com- 
pared with  last  year;  but  in  pounds  there  is  no  falling  off.  The  manufacture  of 
fancy  qualities,  which  was  usually  put  up  in  small  packages,  having  diminished, 
the  average  weight  of  the  boxes  this  year  is  greater  than  last.  Prices  ruled 
higher  during  the  year  than  for  several  seasons  previous.  The  lowest  rate  for 
prime  Western  Reserve  was  G^c.,  at  which  the  market  opened  in  September, 
and  the  highest,  10c.,  which  was  obtained  in  April.  Average  for  the  year,  8c. ; 
lowest  monthly  average,  6fc. ; highest  do.,  9ic.  Value  of  imports,  9674,022, 
against  9604,693  do.  last  year. 

Candles  and  Soap.  In  our  last  annual  report  we  noticed  that  the  production 
of  these  articles  had  lieen  reduced  in  consequence  of  the  disproportionate  value 
of  the  raw  material  and  the  manufactured  article.  The  result  of  this  was  a re- 
daction in  stocks;  and  although  an  increased  amount  was  manufactured  during 
the  past  year,  the  market  maintained  a steady  and  healthy  tone  throughout. 
Star  candles  sold  the  last  week  in  April  and  two  first  weeks  in  at  21c..  but 
with  this  exception,  the  uniform  price  of  22e.  was  maintained.  Pressed  tallow 
sold  at  12c.  up  to  the  1st  of  July,  since  which  time  they  have  sold  at  13c.  The 
market  for  both  descriptions  closed  firm,  with  comparatively  light  stocks.  The 
exports  show  an  increase  over  last  year  of  18,072  boxes  candles,  and  9,003  do. 
soap. 

Iron.  The  demand  for  pig  metal  has  been  fully  equal  to  the  supply,  and  a 
very  material  advance  was  realized  on  the  average  prices  of  1851-^2.  The 
opening  price  for  Ohio  river  hot  blast,  in  September,  was  927  00.  In  October, 
prices  advanced  to  9^5  00,  and  in  November  to  945  00.  In  February,  prices 
receded  to  943  00,  and  in  April  to  $42  00,  and  the  latter  has  since  been  the  pre- 
vailing rate.  A corresponding  advance  was  established  in  bars,  which  opened 
in  September  at  $21  and  $3^  for  common  and  charcoal  blast,  and  are  now  9'H 
and  $4^  respectively.  The  imports  of  metals  and  bars  show  a considerable  in- 
crease over  last  year. 

Hebip.  Owing  to  limited  supplies,  the  market  for  this  article  has  steadily  Im- 
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proved  during  the  year.  The  opening  price  was  895  00  for  prime  Missouri 
dew-rotted,  and  the  closing  rate  $130  00  per  ton — average  for  the  year,  about 
$115  00.  The  receipts  show  an  increase  of  1,745  tons,  as  compared  with  last 
year. 

Oil.  The  price  for  linseed  oil  has  been  about  the  same  as  lost  year,  60c.  hav- 
ing been  the  lowest  and  72c.  the  highest  quotation,  and  65c.  about  the  average. 
Prices  ore  now  67  a 68c.,  and  generally  holders  are  6rm,  in  view  of  the  great 
deficiency  in  the  crop  of  seed.  In  lard  oil  there  has  been  scarcely  any  variation 
in  prices.  For  the  first  six  months  of  the  year,  85c.  was  the  quotation  for  prime 
No.  1,  and  since  it  has  been  at  80c.,  with  the  usual  discount  There  has  been 
very  little  demand  for  export,  and  shipments  were  mostly  made  on  account  of 
manufacturers.  The  exports  of  lard  oil  have  increased  over  last  year  6,760  bbls., 
while  linseed  has  decreased  2,689  bbls.  The  exports  of  the  former  indicate  a 
rapid  increase  in  this  branch  of  manufacturing  business.  In  1845-46,  the 
shipments  comprised  1,650  bbls.;  in  1848-49,  9,550  bbls.;  and  in  1852-53, 
31,590  do. 

Lead.  The  California  excitement  having  drawn  off  miners  from  the  West, 
and  the  business  itself  having  become  unprofitable,  the  production  was  allowed 
to  diminish,  and  stocks  consequently  became  very  much  reduced,  and  this  caused 
an  advance  in  prices.  Our  market,  which  opened  in  September  at  5c.  for  pig, 
steadily  improved,  until  prices  in  March  reached  7^0.  The  highly  remunerative 
prices  obtainable  during  the  greater  part  of  the  post  year,  again  stimulated  mining 
operations,  and  under  increasing  supplies,  rates,  since  May,  have  had  a downward 
tendency,  closing  at  6c. 

Leaf  Tobacco.  This  is  likely  to  become  an  important  item  in  the  trade  of 
our  city.  During  the  year  the  city  council  passed  an  ordinance  establishing  a 
Leaf-Tobacco  Warehouse  and  Inspections,  and  on  the  2 let  of  February  Mr.  R. 
K.  Love  opened  a warehouse  on  Pearl-street,  and  the  prospects  now  are  that  the 
enterprise  will  prove  entirely  successful.  Our  city  possesses  eminent  advantages 
as  a market  for  this  staple,  being  convenient  to  the  tobacco- growing  districts,  and 
the  terminus  of  the  various  lines  of  railroads  and  canals  leading  to  the  Eastern 
cities,  over  which  the  business  of  transporting  tobacco  is  rapidly  increasing.  Ex- 
perience has  shown  this  to  be  tlie  best  mode  of  conveyance  for  the  shipper.  Tri- 
weekly sales  have  been  continued  at  the  warehouse  since  its  opening,  and  the 
transactions  comprised  1,900  packages,  at  tlie  following  range  of  prices : — 


Description  and  Qualitj. 

Feb’y. 

March. 

ApriU 

May. 

Jane. 

July. 

AasnM. 

Manufac’d  Leaf— Fancy 

25  00 

.... 

• • • . 

• • • . 

.... 

• • • * 

Good 

.... 

10  75 

9 00 

9 00 

12  00 

.... 

Medium 

8 85 

8 00 

8 00 

7 56 

9 00 

10  00 

Ordinary 

6 20 

6 95 

7 10 

6 75 

8 00 

8 00 

Lugs 

5 00 

5 26 

5 16 

5 76 

6 90 

« 00 

Mason  Oo.  Leaf— Fine.. 

8 66 

7 75 

• • • • 

.... 

.... 

10  00 

.... 

Good 

.... 

6 00 

.... 

7 85 

. • . . 

8 00 

8 15 

Medium 

6 00 

5 00 

5 60 

5 00 

■ • . > 

7 00 

7 10 

Common 

6 00 

.... 

.... 

.... 

• • • • 

6 00 

...» 

Lugs 

“ Ohio  Seed  ” LT — Fine. 

4 00 

8 76 

4 00 
none 

4 00 

in  market 

4 80 

6 75 

6 00 

Good 

8 50 

7 65 

7 80. 

.... 

7 10 

8 25 

10  15 

Medium 

5 S5 

5 50 

6 75 

6 85 

6 50 

6 76 

8 00 

Common 

.... 

4 80 

5 00 

5 00 

5 50 

6 00 

.... 

Fillers 

Foreign  Tobacco— 

8 50 

8 75 

8 50 

4 00 

5 00 

5 50 

5 50 

Yara  filled ..... 

. • • • 

.... 

• • • • 

.... 

.... 

88  25 

.... 

Havana  da 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

• • • • 

81  00 

.... 

Po.  med.  wrap.. 

...» 

.... 

• • • • 

.... 

.... 

46  00 

.... 

The  growing  crop  in  Kentucky  will  not  prove  much  over  one-half  an  averaw 
yield,  and  the  prospects  in  Virginia  and  Maryland  are  no  better;  hence  the  ad- 
vance in  prices  which  the  above  figures  indicate. 

Manufactvbeo  Tobacco.  Owing  to  the  damage  done  to  the  growing  crops 
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of  Leaf  in  Virginia  and  Kentucky  by  unfavorable  weather  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
season  of  1852,  prices  of  manufactured  improved  in  our  market,  and  on  the  clos- 
ing of  the  last  commercial  year  the  market  was  very  firm,  with  a good  demand, 
and  toward  the  close  of  September  the  finer  grades  were  higher.  In  the  Price 
Current  of  the  20th  of  October  last,  we  stated  that,  from  advices  received  from 
the  different  tobacco-growing  States,  the  crops  in  Missouri  would  be  one-third 
less  than  the  year  previous,  in  Kentucky  one-fourth  less,  and  in  Virginia  about 
one-half  less,  and  all  of  inferior  quality ; and  the  sequel  has  proved  that  this 
statement  was  correct  About  the  Ist  of  November  the  market  became  very 
active  for  leaf  in  tl)e  leading  marts ; but  manufactured  continued  only  in  moder- 
ate demand,  and  the  stock  gradually  accumulated,  and  the  lower  grades  being 
plenty,  prices  became  lower.  From  this  time  until  the  first  of  May  the  market 
presented  little  worthy  of  note ; the  demand  was  moderate,  prices  of  the  finer 
grades,  however,  continued  firm,  but  for  the  lower  qualities  were  irregular.  A 
renewed  activity  in  the  market  for  leaf,  about  the  middle  of  May,  produced  a 
firmer  feeling  in  the  better  grades  of  manufactured,  but  inferior  was  still  offered 
at  lower  and  irregular  prices;  particularly  such  as  was  not  in  a suitable  condition 
to  keep  over  the  summer. 

About  the  20th  of  June,  owing  to  the  very  protracted  dry  weather  which  had 
already  decidedly  injured  the  plants,  and  made  the  prospects  of  the  growing  crop, 
both  at  the  East  and  West,  gloomy  in  the  extreme,  a speculative  demand  sprung 
up  in  all  the  leading  markets  for  leaf,  which  was  immediately  followed  by  a sim- 
ilar movement  in  manufactured;  and  in  the  three  last  weeks  in  July  fully  12,000 
boxes  manufactured  sold  in  this  market  at  a very  material  advance — the  pre- 
vailing opinion  being  that  in  Kentucky  and  Virginia  the  crop  would  not,  in  quan- 
tity, be  over  one-half  that  of  last  year,  and  all  inferior  in  quality.  Leaf  also  ma- 
terially advanced  in  all  the  leading  markets. 

During  the  month  of  August  our  market  for  manufactured  became  inactive, 
but  the  finer  grades  were  held  firmly,  at  full  prices,  and  at  the  close  was  dull, 
but  firm. 

Below  we  give  comparative  prices,  showing  the  extent  of  the  advance  in  this 
market  and  New  Orleans : — 


Common  Kentucky  5'a  and  S's  ... 
Medium  “ **  “ . . . 

No.  1 " « «... 

Common  Virginia  S’s  and  S’s 

« « lbs 

Medium  « fi’s  and  8*8 

No.  1 « « 

“ “ lbs.  and  6 twi'>t. 

Kentucky  6 twist 


18^1. 


Ap 

rU 

1. 

Sept.  1. 

121 

a 

14 

16 

a 

17 

16 

a 

16 

ni 

ra 

20 

17 

a 

20 

20 

a 

22 

16 

a 

18 

17 

a 

19 

121 

a 

20 

16 

a 

22 

16 

a 

18 

19 

a 

21 

19 

a 

22 

22 

a 

26 

80 

a 

60 

86 

a 

50 

7 

a 

81 

9 

a 

10 

COMFAEATIVE  FEICSS  OF  LEAF  TOBACCO  AT  NSW  ORLBAN8. 


April  1. 

Lugs — Factory none. 

« Planters* 8 a 

Leaf — Inferior  to  common 4 a 4f 

« Fair 4ia6 

« Fine a 5i 

**  Choice  selections 6la6 


18$l. 


August  20. 
5 a5i 
5ia6 
6^  a 
61  a 7 
7ia7i 
81  a 91 


The  business  in  this  department  of  our  city  trade  has  largely  increased  the 
past  five  years,  as  will  be  perceived  from  the  following  comparison  of  imports 
and  exports  of  manufactured : — 

Imports.  Exports. 

1848- 49  .. boxes.  12,468  7,479 

1849- 60  17,772  6,906 

1860-61  9,946  18,846 

VOL.  XXIX. — NO.  VI.  46 


Imports.  Exports. 

1861- 62  boxes.  28,060  24,761 

1862- 68  48,201  81,867 
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Whisky.  The  market  for  this  article  has  ruled  hi^h  and  steady  during  the 
year.  The  lowest  quotation,  which  occurred  in  Octooer,  was  16^.,  and  the 
highest  21c.,  which  was  realized  in  January,  and  again  in  August  Average  for 
the  year,  19c.  The  imports  and  value  for  t^ee  years  compare  as  follows: — 

18S0-1.  1851-!.  ISSI-S. 

Bbls.  Value.  Bbls.  Value.  Bbla.  Value. 

244,047  11,962,876  272,788  $1,778,122  280,817  $2,130,409 


Wool.  From  the  date  of  our  last  annual  report,  up  to  the  close  of  the  “ old 
clip*’  year,  the  market  was  steady  at  slightly  advanced  rates;  and  the  market  for 
the  new  clip  opened  at  about  the  prices  at  which  the  old  stocks  were  closed  out. 
In  the  interior,  however,  there  was  considerable  excitement,  and  large  purchases 
were  made  at  prices  five  to  ten  cents  above  the  present  currency.  The  quota- 
tions on  the  31st  of  August,  for  four  years,  were  as  follows: — 


Full  blood . 

f “ . 

} “ ‘ 

Oommon.. . 


1850. 

1851. 

1852. 

185] 

85  a 88 

88  a 40 

89  a 42 

47 

83  a 86 

87  a 88 

86  a 88 

45 

80  a 38 

84  a 86 

84  a 85 

40 

28  a 80 

81  a 82 

82  a 84 

87 

27  a 28 

29  a 81 

80  a 82 

86 

Coal  The  consumption  of  this  article  has  increased  rapidly,  more  so  than 
the  supplies ; and  as  a consequence  prices  have  ruled  comparatively  high,  and  at 
no  time  during  the  year  were  stocks  large,  and  they  are  now  extremely  light 
The  receipts  during  the  year,  according  to  the  report  of  measurers  and  others, 
all  of  which  may  be  relied  upon  as  being  nearly  correct,  comprised,  in  round 
numbers,  six  million  bushels.  This  shows  an  increase  in  six  years  of  over  one 
hundred  per  cent,  the  receipts  in  1846-7  having  been  2,600,000  bushels.  In  our 
tables  we  have  placed  the  value  at  9 cents  per  bushel,  which  was  the  average 
wholesale  price,  but  the  retail  rate  would  average  14  cents.  The  total  value  at 
the  former  price  is  8540,000,  while  at  the  latter  it  would  be  8^40,000.  Thus 
we  see  that  the  citizens  of  Cincinnati  have  paid  out  during  the  year  for  this  arti- 
cle of  fuel  fully  three-quarters  of  a million  of  dollars,  notwithstanding  the  exist- 
ence in  our  State,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  River  and  its  tributaries,  of  the 
richest  coal  mines  in  the  world.  But  time  and  capital  alone  can  effect  a change 
in  this  business.  Our  population  and  manufactories  must  continue  to  Increase 
rapidly ; and  in  a still  greater  ratio  will  the  consumption  of  coal  increase  as  wood, 
which  has  been  a staple  article  of  fuel,  is  becoming  scarce;  and  this  causes  a 
great  demand  from  steamboats,  and  also  increases  the  requirements  for  the  use  of 
private  consumers.  In  order  then  to  reduce  prices  to  a fair  average,  supplies 
must  be  greatly  increased,  and  this  cannot  be  effectually  done  until  railroads  pen- 
etrate our  coal-helds,  and  this  cannot  be  accomplished  immediately,  but  it  is,  nev- 
ertheless, certain  to  be  done.  Already  a branch  of  the  Hillsboro*  Railroad  is 
being  constructed  to  the  coal  regions,  and  unless  promises  fail,  supplies  will  be 
received  from  that  direction  within  the  ensuing  year.  The  retail  price  of  coal  is 
now  16  cents  for  Pomeroy,  and  20  cents  for  Youhiogheny.  Stocks,  as  already 
remarked,  are  very  light,  there  having  been  no  receipts  since  April  last 

Lumber.  The  demand  for  sawed  lumber  has  increased  fully  75  per  cent 
within  six  years.  The  receipts  in  1846-7  were  40,000,000  feet,  while  during  the 
past  year  75,000,000  feet  were  received.  For  these  figures  we  are  compelled  to 
rely, in  a great  degree,  upon  estimates;  but  we  are  confident  that  the  actual  sup- 
plies are  over  rather  than  under  our  figures.  The  current  rates  a few  years  ago 
were  86  00  and  810  00  per  M for  common  and  clear  Alleghany  lumber;  while 
daring  the  last  year  the  bulk  of  the  purchases  were  made  at  $12  00  and  $24  00. 
The  rapid  increase  of  our  city  and  of  the  surrounding  country  causes  a greatly 
increased  demand  for  this  commodity ; but  another  cause  of  the  increase  is  the 
establishment  here  of  extensive  manufactories  for  building  materials,  whence  the 
South  and  West  and  the  interior  of  onr  own  and  adjoining  States  are  supplied, 
to  a great  extent,  with  sash,  doors,  blinds,  shatters,  ^se,  molding,  flooring,  dke.. 
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and  even  frame-houses  are  constructed  here  for  the  South,  and  shipped  by  flat 
boats,  all  ready  to  be  put  together.  This  business  has  beea  established  entirely 
within  six  years;  and  now  we  find  the  annual  shipments  alone  amount  to 
9140,000,  of  which  a single  establishment,  noticed  particularly  in  our  annual  re- 
port for  1850,  shipped  $80,000.  Michigan  lumber  is  received  to  some  extent, 
and  its  consumption  must  greatly  increase.  Its  cost  is  about  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Alleghany.  The  receipts  since  the  opening  of  canal  navigation  have 
been 

18il.  18SI. 

Feet 1,212,418  1,859,692 

The  exports  by  the  Miami  Canal  since  the  opening  of  navigation  this  season, 
from  this  port,  have  nearly  doubled,  and  this  is  a fair  indication  of  the  increased 
demand  from  the  interior.  The  figures  are  as  follows 

m.  18a 

Feet 2,031,166  1,108,628 

For  the  value  of  imports,  we  refer  to  tables  in  another  place. 

Butter.  This  article  has  ruled  comparatively  high  during  the  year,  notwith- 
standing increased  supplies.  The  lowest  quotation  for  prime  quality  was  Ho., 
and  the  highest  21c.  The  average  was  about  16c.  The  imports  for  two  years 
past  were  as  follows,  in  pounds : — 

18§1-!.  185M. 

Pounds 8,412,600  4,029,900 

The  growth  of  the  trade  is  exhibited  by  the  receipts  at  different  periods,  as 
follows ; — 

184S-6.  1848-9.  1852-1. 

Pounds 1,851,900  2,094,100  4,029,900 

The  exports  have  increased  in  about  equal  proportion. 


Art.  lY.— COMMERCIAL  BENEFITS  OF  SIAFEBT. 

Freeman  Hunt,  Editor  of  the  MerchanU*  Magazine^  etc. 

Sir  : — I was  much  interested  in  perusing  the  article  in  your  last  number, 
by  Dr.  Price  of  Alabama,  on  the  subject  placed  at  the  head  of  this  paper ; * 
but  must  confess  that  my  faith  in  the  gentleman^s  confidence  in  bis  own 
undertaking  was  much  shaken  on  reading  bis  prefatory  remarks,  wherein  he 
pledges  himself  that  any  reply  will  pass  unnoticed  by  him,  through  your 
columns  at  least,  and  intimates  that  your  “ proper  course  would  be  to  forbid 
any  article  purporting  to  be  a reply.” 

How  far  such  a suggestion,  sir,  may  comport  with  your  own  sense  of  pro- 
fessional respect  and  dignity  is  a subject  for  your  consideration ; but  were 
one  to  furnish  an  article  upon  the  extravagant  cost  of  slave  labor,  as  com- 
pared with  free  labor,  and  advertise  that  he  i-hould  not  notice  a reply,  and 
ask  that  it  be  not  admitted,  who  at  the  South,  would  not  distrust  facts, 
premises,  and  conclusions,  and  turn  from  its  perusal,  as  published  not  to 
elicit  truth,  but  to  hoodwink  inquiry ; to  force  upon  liberal  and  generous 
minds,  subjects  which  are  marked  by  their  own  author  with  distrust,  and 
regarded  hj  many  readers  as  indefensible  upon  any  grounds  whatever  1 
But  sir,  as  your  columns  are  open  to  the  free  discussion  of  all  mooted  com- 
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mercial  questions,  they  are  impliedly  pledged  to  admit  a reply,  and  as  the 
article  is  only  a re-cast  of  many  old  coins,  or,  in  other  words,  is  made  the 
occasion  and  bond  of  uniting  and  presenting  in  a compact  form  all  the  argu- 
ments by  which  slaveholders  seek  to  justify  the  institution,  it  is  fairly  pre- 
sumable, that  in  this  paper  the  like  “ apparent  digressions  will  be  made,” 
and  permitted  “ owing  to  the  intimate  relations  existing  ” between  the  ar- 
gument and  a reply. 

Before  noticing  the  propositions  laid  down  by  the  author,  it  may  be  prop- 
per  to  take  a hasty  glance  at  these  digressions.  He  says,  “ All  experience 
lias  proven,  and  all  historical  authority  is  corroborative,  that  the  speidiesi 
and  only  method  which  has  succeeded,  to  any  extent,  in  bringing  the  hea- 
then proper  into  a state  of  usefulness,  is  by  placing  them  into  contact  with 
and  und&  the  educated  hand  of  civilization  until  their  wild  nature  and 
slothful  habits  shall  be  worn  out,  and  a capacity  for  self-government  mani- 
fested, although  it  should  require  thousands  of  years  to  effect  it.” 

The  flrtt  absurdity  of  this  paragraph  cannot  escape  any  observant  mind. 
Speedy  indeed  would  be  that  method,  which  should  require  thousands  of 
years^  and  selfishness  would  have  a long  day  of  grace  in  wearing  out  the 
slothful  habits  of  the  “heathen  proper.”  If  slavery  be  meant,  it  is  denied 
that  experience  and  history  prove  what  is  claimed;  and  it  is  aflSrmed,  that 
if  the  capacity  for  self-government  be  the  rule  when  the  slave  may  be  dis- 
missed from  “ the  educated  hand  of  civilization,”  then  the  subjects  of  all 
despotic  governments  may  be  captured  and  enslaved ; and  we  have  so  far 
the  author’s  logical  license  for  kidnapping  the  inhabitants  of  polished  France, 
of  the  once  eloquent  and  cultivated  Greece,  and  of  correcting  the  slothful 
habits  of  the  Mexicans  and  South  Americans,  all  of  whom,  by  his  direct  ad- 
mission, have  not  attained  that  degree  of  civilization  to  fit  them  for  self-gov- 
ernment ! The  author  continues : — 

“ This  work  of  usefulness  is  to  commence  by  the  civilized  countries  per- 
mitting, by  law,  their  own,  and  the  population  of  each  other,  to  obtain,  by 
purchase  or  capture  of  the  world's  heathen^  as  many  as  they  can  profitably 
employ,  to  be  perpetual  slaves,  with  proper  enactments  for  their  treatment. 
There  is  very  little  doubt  but  the  first  governmental  opposition  to  this  once 
noble  and  praiseworthy  license  for  doing  good  to  the  heathen,  originated  in 
the  short-sighted  apprehension  that  there  would  not  be  room  in  the  civil- 
ized portions  of  the  world  for  the  well- doing  of  their  own  surplus  popula- 
tion ; but  let  them  fear  not.  Science  will  develop  employment  as  fast  as 
population  can  grow  in  all  time  to  come;  and  selfish  considerations  should 
not  be  tolerated  with  such  an  amount  of  good  in  prospect,  &c,” 

It  will  scarcely  be  credited  that,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  in  the  Repub- 
lic of  America,  a man  can  be  found  who  has  the  hardihood  to  advocate  a 
return  to  the  slave  trade,  stamped  with  such  horrors  that  the  Christian 
world  have  denounced  it  as  piracy  and  murder;  and  it  is  a satisfactory  re- 
flection that  the  proposition  bears  on  its  own  front  unmistakenble  e\ideDce 
of  mental  aberration ; for  how,  in  the  name  of  humanity  and  heaven  can 
good  be  done  to  the  world’s  heathen  by  holding  them  as  captives  in  “ per- 
petual SLAVERY  ?”  or  who  shall  assume  the  right  to  declare  what  nations 
or  people  shall  be  subject  to  capture  ? I am  a Protestant,  and  the  Pope  of 
Rome  affirms  me  a heretic  and  a “ heathen  ;”  and  I reverse  the  charge,  and 
sustain  it  by  “ experience  and  history.”  The  people  of  China,  the  children 
of  the  sun,  affirm  that  we  are  “ outsiders  ” and  “ barbarians,”  and  we  recip- 
rocate the  compliment  by  sending  missionaries  to  China  to  enlighten  the 
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heathen ! The  author  touched  moat  tender  sympathies  when  he  painted,  in 
such  graphic  colors  the  horrors  of  heathenism,  and  caused  his  readers  to 
“ think  01  the  number  of  fat  babies,  and  sprightly  youths,  and  unfortunate 
strangers,  that  are  eaten.”  But  as  these  things  do  not  pertain  to  all  hea- 
then, by  his  prior  definition,  it  is  fairly  presumable  that  he  does  not  wish  to 
limit  his  blessings  to  those  only  who  are  given  to  cannibalism.  But,  if 
Science  have  such  powerful  ability  to  develop  employment,  let  her  take  her 
flight  from  the  cotton  plantations  of  Alabama  to  the  cities  of  the  East,  h^t 
her  visit  the  workhouses  of  England  and  Ireland,  let  her  lay  her  potent 
finger  upon  the  lips  in  southern  Europe  that  are  praying  the  aversion  of 
famine,  and  bid  their  rising  clamors  be  hushed ! Seriously,  however,  it  is 
too  great  a task  to  condescend  to  notice  such  absurdities ; but  as  the  slave- 
trade  is  illicit,  piracy,  and  murder,  and  the  motives  of  Christian  men  and 
women  who  have  so  branded  it  can  hardly  be  called  in  question  or  need  de- 
fense, it  is  now  asked,  what  are  the  “ commercial  benefits  ” resulting  from  it, 
so  suppressed  and  abhorred  ? Even  if  there  were  direct  benefits  in  the 
trade^  what  has  that  to  do  with  the  question  under  consideration,  the  com- 
mercial benefits  of  slavery  as  it  is?  For  it  is  folly  to  talk  of  re-establishing 
the  trade,  and  of  imputing  its  benefits,  if  benefits  there  be,  to  slavery  as  it 
now  stands.  It  is  true,  the  reader  is  told  of  the  field  of  usefulness  which 
will  be  opened  to  “ Christian  effort  and  benevolence,”  and  that  “ the  ocean 
will  be  crowded  with  the  canvas  of  merchantmen  bearing  the  valuable  prod- 
ucts of  slave  labor  ” in  the  “ moral  arts ;”  but  let  him  who  takes  the  pen  of 
the  political  teacher  and  economist,  give  us  facts  and  not  fictions,  let  him 
give  cause  and  effect;  let  him  in  giving  commercial  benefits  give  commer- 
cial losses,  and  leave  his  readers  to  select  their  own  fields  for  moral  and  Chris- 
tian harvests. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  proposition  laid  down  for  commercial  considera- 
tion. 

“ 1st.  TJiat  the  results  of  slave  labor  furnish  the  basis  for  Commerce, 
and  that  it  cannot  be  furnished  with  constancy  by  ar\y  other  description  of 
lahorr 

This  proposition  is  denied.  To  prove  it  the  author  cays,  “We  look  to 
the  statistics  of  those  governments  which  exercise  the  most  diffusing  and 
powerful  influence  on  Commerce:”  but  no  statistics  are  offered.  lie  claims 
that  two-thirds  nearly  of  the  exports  of  the  United  States  are  the  products 
of  slave  labor,  that  the  imports  depend  on  the  exports,  and  that  the  product 
of  such  labor  is  of  acknowledged  supremacy  in  Great  Britain  as  a commer- 
cial basis.  He  has  the  affirmative  of  the  issue,  and  we  ask  for  the  figures. 
But  grant,  for  the  argument,  that  they  are  produced,  the  proposition  then 
fails^  unless  the  author  can  show  by  direct  figures  and  facts,  that  in  the 
Commerce  of  all  maritime  and  commercial  nations,  the  products  of  slave 
labor  furnish  the  material  direct  and  explicit  for  the  greater  portion  of  the 
Commerce  of  each  such  nation.  It  cannot  be  shown,  for  such  is  very  far 
from  the  ja^t^  and  if  this,  the  leading  clause  of  the  proposition  falls,  the  re- 
mainder falls  with  it,  and  is  thereby  demonstrated  as  false,  and  if  fa’^e, 
Commerce  can  be  furnished  with  constancy  by  other  labor. 

The  proposition  as  it  stands,  in  its  length  and  breadth,  without  farther 
words,  is  overthrown.  If  the  author  wishes  to  modify  his  premises,  we  will 
then  view  them,  admit  so  much  as  may  be  true,  and  reject  so  much  as  may 
be  false.  He  has  not  the  screen  of  his  own  very  broad  definition  of  slavery, 
for  he  says,  “ The  African  race  being  the  only  one  now  recognized  as  slaves 
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in  the  full  sense  of  the  term,  these  remarks  will  pertain  to  such,  although 
there  are  others  as  virtually  slaves,  witli  the  (supposed)  mild  and  qualifying 
epithets  of  serf,  peyeon,  apprentice,  hireling,  8er\’ant,  laborer,  subject,  teuant, 
debtor,  &c.,  many  of  them  with  fewer  allowed  pri\n leges,  under  the  penalty 
of  dismissal  or  imprisonment  for  neglect  of  duty,  with  the  horrors  of  want 
to  follow  in  their  train.*’ 

In  passing,  let  us  examine  this  dehnition.  It  may  be  very  unjust  to  com* 
plain,  since  its  generous  propositions  are  not  in  use  in  the  argument;  but  it 
may  be  well  to  illustrate  it  This  Dr.  Price  is  sent  for  by  a patient ; he 
attends,  prescribes — and  is  a slave^  and  if  he  neglects  his  duty  is  dismissed 
**  with  the  horrors  of  want — but  the  patient  recovers  and  is  a debtor,  and 
by  this  definition  is  now  the  Docior^s  slave ! What  wonder,  when  such 
amplitude  of  definition  is  entertained,  that  in  enumerating  commerdal  bene* 
fits,  we  are  pointed  to  the  horrors  of  “ eating  fat  babies !” 

The  author  laid  down  two  other  divisions  for  consideration,  as  follows : — 

“ 2d.  The  tendency  which  slavery  has  in  giving  stability  to  government,” 

“ 3d.  The  contributions  of  slavery  to  national  wealth.” 

It  will  be  seen  that  these  are  not  propositions  and  cannot  be  treated  as 
such ; they  are  mere  subjects  relative  to  which  various  opinions  may  be 
entertained.  They  admit  of  degrees,  and  in  this  country  most  of  all,  de- 
grees of  latitude.  But  it  may  be  well  to  examine  the  argument.  As  to 
the  first,  it  is  in  substance,  “Commerce  is  dependent  on  government  for  pro- 
tection ; government  to  afford  the  protection  must  have  stability,  and  that 
stability  is  dependent  on  the  subordination  of  the  mass  of  population,  which 
is  regulated  by  its  intelligence  or  its  privileges.” 

Consequently,  the  greater  the  subordination,  the  greater  that  stability, 
and  hence  the  greater  is  Commerce.  Whereby  we  may  justly  infer,  that  as 
slavery  is  the  total  subordination  of  the  mass  to  the  ruler,  slavery  yields 
that  greatest  stability,  and  affords  the  greatest  Commerce.  But  the  reader 
is  not  left  to  draw  this  inference  from  tlie  premises,  for  the  author  expressly 
says,  “ lienee  it  is,  the  slave  States  of  this  Union  may  be  looked  to  for  its 
stability.” 

Now,  all  these  conclusions  are  preposterous.  History,  the  present  position 
of  nations  in  material  wealth,  the  comparative  wealth  of  free  and  slave  States 
at  home,  or  abroad,  are  living  and  eloquent  witnesses  against  such  absurdi* 
ties.  Besides,  the  matter  is  plainly  susceptible  of  a reductio  ad  absurdum. 
It  will  not  bear  the  test  of  logic  an  instant,  for  if  the  mass  of  all  people  were 
slaves  regulated  by  their  privileges,  there  would  be  the  greater  subordina- 
tion and  Commerce.  Hence  the  mass  of  people  would  then  be  producers 
and  not  consumers,  and  where  in  such  case  could  Commerce  find  her  mart! 
In  fact,  there  would  be  no  Commerce  in  the  full  acceptation  of  the  term. 
Of  inland  Commerce  there  would  be  no  occasion,  for  slaves  not  being  con- 
sumers but  producers,  would  require  no  such  traffic : hence  this  would  give 
rise  to  foreign  Commerce ; but  foreign  people,  being  slaves  likewise,  to  pro- 
mote subordination  and  Commerce,  are  themselves  producers,  and  not  pur- 
chasers, when  and  where  all  Commerce  ends.  Compare  Ireland  with  New 
York,  Hungary  or  Austria  with  France,  Carolina  with  Massachusetts — any 
slave  State  with  any  free  State,  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  amount  of 
domestic  consumption^  and  consequently  of  inland  and  foreign  Commerce, 
depend  on  the  intelligence  and  freedom  of  the  masses ; hence  it  is,  that 
England  and  every  other  commercial  nation  daily  grow  in  commercial 
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wealth,  in  the  ratio  of  the  increase  of  general  intelligence.  The  South  may 
become  what  Egypt  was  to  Rome,  but  she  can  never  become  Rome. 

With  regard  to  the  remaining  division  of  the  subject,  “ the  contributions 
of  slavery  to  national  wealth,  it  might  be  well  to  give  it  a careful  examina- 
tion, but  this  paper  is  already  too  extended,  and  it  is  therefore  left  to  some 
future  occasisoQ.  The  hastily  expressed  opinion  of  the  writer  is,  however, 
that  the  balance  sheet  will  show  a heavy  sum  to  the  wrong  side  of  Profit 
and  Loss.  h.  o.  foots. 

OoDBiif BCROH,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  S3d,  1853. 


Art.  T.— TRADE  WITH  RUSSIA— ftUABANTINB  REBULATIOJIS. 

The  following  correspondence  between  Messrs.  Goodhue  Co.,  a house 
of  high  mercantile  standing  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  the  late  General 
James  Tallmadge,  the  well-known  President  of  the  American  Institute,  is 
published  in  the  Merchants^  Magazine  by  request  As  Gen.  Tallmadge’s  letter 
contains  important  suggestions  in  relation  to  our  trade  in  the  B^tic,  and 
explanations  of  the  needless  quaranUne,  and  its  superstitious  origin,  we  have 
thought  it  deserving  of  being  recorded  in  our  Journal.  As  in  all  his  other 
published  letters,  (however  we  may  differ  in  r gard  to  some  of  his  views,)  he 
has  a direct  view  to  utility,  and  to  benefit  his  native  country. 


Nbw  York,  December  1,  1836. 

Dear  Sir  : — We  have  noticed  in  your  letter  from  St.  Petersburgh,  of  the 
18th  of  August  last,  to  the  American  Institute,  that  you  remark,  **  There  Is  a ' 
prospect  of  the  removal  of  the  quarantine  exacted  at  Elsineur.^* 

We  have  also  understood  from  other  sources,  that  while  in  Russia  you  had 
given  this  subject  your  attention.  It  is  a matter  of  great  interest  to  our  Com- 
merce, and  in  w*hicli  we  have  some  individual  concern. 

Our  object,  in  this  letter,  is  to  desire  that  you  will  oblige  us  with  any  infor- 
mation you  may  be  able  to  communicate  in  relation  to  this  subject. 

We  are,  dear  sir,  with  respect,  your  most  obedient  ssrvants, 

GOODHUE  Ic  CO. 

To  Grmrral  Tallmaoob. 


Nbw  York,  December  S,  1846. 

Dear  Sirs  : — In  answer  to  your  note  of  yesterday,  it  is  in  my  power  to  com- 
municate to  yon  but  little  more  than  the  incidents  which  occurred  while  I was 
at  St.  Petersburgh. 

Some  of  the  Northern  Powers  have  entertained  fears  from  contagious 
diseases  to  an  extent  which  we  think  unfounded  and  superstitious.  From 
these  causes,  some  years  ago,  and  before  the  present  emperor  of  Russia  came 
to  the  government,  a treaty  arrangement  was  made  between  some  of  those 
powers — I believe  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Denmark — to  guard  the  Baltic,  by  a 
rigorous  quarantine,  to  be  enforced  by  the  Danes  at  Elsineur.  Its  provisions 
and  details  are  various  and  exceedingly  vexatious — often  delaying  a voyage,  I 
believe,  from  ten  to  sixty  days — frequently  requiring  the  vessel  to  unlade  her 
cargo  with  the  aid  of  inadequate  lighters,  and  to  be  then  deposited,  for  purifica- 
tion, In  imperfect  storehouses ; ana,  very  often,  requiring  even  the  straps  of  raw 
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hides,  usually  nailed  around  the  boxes  of  sugar,  to  be  taken  offt  and  iron  straps 
to  be  put  on  the  bales  and  boxes  in.  their  places ! 

The  muster-roll  of  the  ship  is  often  examined,  and  if  an  absent  man  is  thus 
ascertained,  although  with  abundant  proof  that  the  man  had  fallen  from  a yard- 
arm, or  had  been  washed  overboard  in  a gale,  yet  his  absence  is  evidence  of  an 
infected  ship — satisfactory  to  the  minds  of  those  persons  who  receive  and  live  by 
the  fees  and  exactions  from  the  detention  and  unlading  of  vessels.  But  your 
experience  in  the  trade  will  have  taught  yon  the  cost  and  inconvenience  of  these 
details,  better  than  I can  describe  them.  The  idea  of  inducing  to  the  consump- 
tion of  the  iron  of  the  Bailie  has,  I believe,  entered  into  the  consideration  of 
some  of  these  regulations ; like  the  principle  of  the  English  laws,  requiring  the 
use  of  flannel  for  burial  sheets  and  clothing,  as  a means  fur  the  encouragement 
of  their  agriculture  and  manufactures,  in  tlie  production  and  consumption  of 
wool  and  woolens.  The  quarantine  was  aimed  alike  against  tlie  plague  incident 
to  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  yellow  fever  from  the  West  Indies.  Our  busi- 
ness  is  only  with  the  latter. 

While  I was  in  Russia,  several  of  the  captains  of  American  vessels  then  in 
the  Baltic — principally  from  Boston,  and  among  them  one  of  your  vessels — 
urged  my  attention  to  the  subject  of  this  quarantine,  alledging  that  remon- 
strances had  been  made  through  our  ministers ; that  no  relief  had  been  obtained 
— and  expressing  their  fears  that  those  remonstrances  had  not  succeeded  in 
gaining  the  observation  of  the  government ; and  suggesting  also  that,  as  they 
understood,  the  circumstances  under  which  I was  visiting  afforded  a favorable 
opportunity,  they  urged  me  to  bring  the  attention  of  the  Russian  government 
to  this  subject 

I sought  and  was  permitted  to  see  the  correspondence  of  our  ministers  with 
the  Russian  government  in  relation  to  this  (quarantine.  The  complaints  and 
remonstrances  at  various  times  have  been  against  inconveniences  and  abuses  in 
the  execution  of  the  regulations,  but  I could  not  learn  that  the  principle,  and 
the  utter  inutility  of  the  quarantine,  as  against  the  yellow  fever,  had  at  any 
time  been  made  a matter  of  objection  or  complaint. 

Occasions  presented,  and  I conversed  freely  on  this  subject  with  such  persons, 
and  in  such  manner  as  appeared  to  me  would  be  most  available  for  the  desired 
object. 

It  was  a^erwards  requested  of  me,  to  express  my  views  in  a written  commu- 
nication to  the  government,  with  assurances  that  it  would  be  acceptable.  This, 
however,  I declined,  lest  it  might  be  misunderstood,  and  seem  to  be  interfering 
with  diplomatic  duties,  and  affect  my  desire  to  appear  solely  in  the  character  of 
an  American  citizen.  But  I consented  to  make  memoranda  of  those  conversa- 
tions in  a letter  to  Prince  Lieven,  a nobleman  who  has  honored  me  with  many 
kindnesses.  I send  you  inclosed  a copy  of  my  letter  to  him.  I sub^uently 
learned  that  the  emperor  had  seen  the  letter,  and  had  referred  the  subject  to  his 
minister  for  examination. 

The  letter  was  written  under  circumstances  of  haste  and  inconvenience,  which 
roust  be  my  apology  for  its  imperfections  and  brevity,  upon  a matter  of  such 
moment  to  our  mercantile  pursuits,  so  important  to  the  commerce  of  the  Baltic, 
and  so  essential  to  the  interests  of  Russia. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  commerce  of  the  Baltic,  instead  of  augmenting 
with  the  growth  of  the  times,  has  greatly  lessened  in  the  last  few  years,  and,  I 
believe,  aoout  one-third  in  amount;  and  its  diminution  is  attributable,  mostly, 
to  the  quarantine  and  some  other  useless  hindrances  to  the  trade. 

This  quarantine,  and  its  fees,  are  a material  proht  to  the  Danish  government 
and  its  people.  It  has  been  allowed  by  the  other  powers,  under  the  erroneous 
idea  that  its  burden  bore  only  on  the  foreign  trader,  and  witiiout  injurious  effect 
to  the  commerce  or  the  interest  of  the  cities  on  the  Baltic.  Their  inexperience 
docs  not  readily  enable  them  to  understand  the  consequences  of  commercial  ob- 
structions. 

At  the  time  of  my  communication  the  emperor  was  much  engaged,  and  was 
soon  to  leave  St.  Petersburgb,  to  attend  the  fair  at  Nese-Novogorod,  and  visit 
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some  of  the  eastern  provinoea  of  his  empire.  Fearful  that  this  subject  of  quar- 
antine might  bo  omitted  on  his  return,  or  overlooked,  in  the  pressure  of  his 
many  concerns ; and  perceiving  that  the  English  and  American  commerce  had  a 
common  interest  in  the  question — and  knowing  that  the  American  merchants 
ask  only  an  open  trade,  with  a free  competition  against  the  world — I took  occa- 
sion also  to  converse  fully  on  the  subject  with  Lord  Durham,  tlie  English  am- 
bassador, who  said  he  was  then  in  correspondence,  claiming  indemnity  of  the 
government  for  two  cargoes  which  had  been  injured  at  Elsineur  by  these  quar- 
antine regulations;  and  that  he  would  make  this  quarantine  a subject  of  his 
official  correspondence. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  at  this  time  our  country  had  no  minister  at  Russia. 
Mr.  J.  Randolph  Clay  has  since  been  appointed  charge.  He  is  an  efficient  and 
worthy  man,  and  will  no  doubt  give  his  efforts  to  any  orders  he  may  receive 
from  our  government,  or  any  requests  from  merchants  engaged  in  that  trade. 

1 have  reason  to  hope  that  the  measures  already  taken  will  accomplish  the 
repeal  you  desire.  But  it  should  be  observed,  that  the  matter  has  inherent  diffi- 
culties, and  even  the  good  will  and  good  sense  of  the  emperor  may  not  be  able 
readily  to  accomplish  the  object,  inasmuch  as  the  treaty  arrangements,  establish- 
ing the  quarantine,  may  require  a united  movement  of  the  several  powers  for  its 
repeal.  An  intelligent  perseverance  will,  however,  accomplish  at  some  short 
time,  a result  so  just  and  so  desirable,  and  open  to  commercial  enterprise  an  im- 
portant trade,  frozen  up  one  half  of  the  year  by  the  climate,  and,  now,  paralyzed 
the  other  half  by  a superstitious  and  useless  quarantine. 

I am,  dear  sirs,  with  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant. 

To  Messrs.  Goodhuk  & Co.  JAMBS  TALLMADGE. 


8t.  Pbtbrsbubgb,  August  10, 1836. 

Sir  : — I hasten  to  comply  with  your  request,  and  put  upon  paper  the  sub- 
stance of  my  suggestions  in  relation  to  the  quarantine  enforced  at  Elsineur,  on 
vessels  coming  to  Russia  from  the  West  India  Islands. 

The  object  of  this  quarantine  is  to  prevent  contagion  from  yellow  fever.  This 
disease  is  common  to  the  West  Indies,  and  to  the  pkrts  of  North  and  South 
America  between  the  tropics.  The  medical  faculty  dispute  as  to  its  contagion 
and  non-contagion.  Experience  has  shown  its  liability  to  be  communicated  in 
places  of  impure  air,  arising  from  long  and  great  heat,  succeeded  by  much  rain 
and  damp.  It  thus  has  sometimes  originated  or  been  communicated  to  the  cities 
in  the  middle  and  southern  port  of  the  United  States ; and  those  cities  are  now 
provided  with  quarantine  regulations;  but  it  has  never  spread  or  been  communi- 
cated to  the  Northern  cities  of  the  United  States.  It  is  liable  to  spread  at  New 
York,  which  is  in  401°  of  North  latitude. 

But  although  infected  ships  have  been  at  Boston,  which  is  in  42°  of  latitude, 
and  the  cities  of  the  Unitea  States  further  north  and  east,  it  has  never  been 
communicated  to  the  inhabitants,  nor  spread  from  the  infected  ships. 

At  New  York  the  yellow  fever  has  often  been ; yet,  so  certain  is  the  character 
of  the  disease — in  the  pure  air  of  the  country  and  in  higher  latitudes — that  it  is 
not  considered  communicable  to  the  towns  and  cities  on  the  Hudson  River ; 
and  constant  and  daily  communication  is  had  between  New  York  and  these 
towns  and  cities,  which  have  no  quarantine  against  New  York;  and  whose  in- 
habitants flee  into  the  contiguous  towns  up  the  river.  The  passage  from  the 
West  Indies  to  the  United  States  is  from  eight  to  fourteen  days  only,  yet  there 
has  been  no  instance  of  the  yellow  fever  being  communicated  from  an  infected 
ship  to  any  city  above  43°  of  north  latitude.  It  has  never  spread  in  any  city  of 
the  United  States  north  of  Boston,  and  it  has  not  been  carried  across  the  Atlan- 
tic. It  is  unknown  in  France,  England,  Holland,  and  the  Northern  countries; 
and  those  countries  require  no  such  quarantine  against  vessels  from  the  West 
Indies.  It  would  seem  to  be  unnecessary  to  guard  Russia  and  the  Baltic  with 
a severe  and  inconvenient  quarantine,  in  a high  latitude  of  64°  to  60°,  from  a 
disease  disputed  to  be  contagious  by  one  half  the  medical  faculty,  and  which  has 
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never  been  known  or  communicated  in  a latitude  above  43® ; and  against  which 
no  other  country  above  43®  has  any  quarantine  against  the  general  trade. 

A cargo  of  hides,  when  wet,  and  in  a warm,  climate,  is  certainly  very  liable 
to  produce  disease,  but  such  disease,  when  produced,  is  not  communicable  to 
the  inhabitants  of  a higher  latitude,  and  consequently  without  the  impure  air 
of  a warm  climate.  The  dry  straps  of  skins  nailed  on  the  boxes  of  sugar 
could  never  be  a means  of  communicating  disease  in  any  climate.  The  Spaiv 
lards  of  the  West  Indies  are  a peculiar  people,  and  will  not  change  their 
custom  of  putting  up  their  boxes  of  snmr. 

The  quarantine  at  Elsineur  is  not  only,  as  it  seems,  unnecessary,  but  it  is  ex- 
tremely vexatious  and  injurious.  It  delays  the  voyage  from  twenty  to  sixty 
days,  and  sometimes  over  the  winter,  and  greatly  adds  to  its  cost,  while  the 
expense  of  unlading  and  putting  iron  hoops  on  the  boxes,  is  about  15,000 
rubles  to  a cargo. 

These  burdens,  costs,  and  expenses,  must  be  borne  by  the  cargo,  and  will 
be  added  to  its  cost,  and  are  charged  thereby  upon  the  consumers.  The 
Russian  consumers  of  sugar,  therefore,  by  reason  of  this  vexatious  quaran- 
tine,  pay  an  increased  price  of  about  fift^n  to  twenty  thousand  rubles  upon 
each  cargo,  which  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  Danes  only,  and  to  the  essential 
injury  of  the  commerce  with  Russia.  The  course  of  the  voyage  of  both  the 
American  and  English  ships,  is  to  the  West  Indies,  laden  with  the  produce 
of  their  countries,  then  to  reload  with  sugar  for  Russia,  and  there  to  obtain 
tallow,  iron,  hemp,  and  Russian  manufactures,  as  a return  cargo. 

The  delay  of  the  quarantine  at  Elsineur  puts  this  circuitous  voyage  out  of  sea- 
son, and  the  increased  costs  burden  the  cargo. 

The  certain  injurious  effects  are:  an  increased  price  of  the  sugar  to  the 
Russian  consumer ; fewer  vessels  enter  into  these  voyages,  by  reason  of  the 
quarantine  burdens,  and,  by  conseouence,  there  is  less  competition  in  this 
trade,  and  a still  higher  price  demanded  for  the  sugar. 

If  the  voyage  was  exempted  from  this  vexatious  quarantine,  a greater  num- 
ber of  English  and  American  vessels  would  pursue  this  trade ; sugar  would 
be  supplied  at  a cheaper  rate  and  a greater  number  of  vessels  seeking  re- 
turn caries,  would  greatly  enhance  the  price  of  the  produce  and  manufac- 
tures of  Russia. 

The  quarantine  appears  therefore  to  be  unnecessary,  vexatious  to  the  Eng- 
lish and  American  traders,  and  very  injurious  to  the  commerce  and  manu- 
factures and  the  essential  interests  of  Russia,  who,  in  truth,  bears  the  whole 
burden,  upon  the  well-known  principle,  that  voyages  will  not  often  be  re- 
peated, unless  the  sale  of  the  cargo  is  found  to  produce  a profit  after  paying 
all  the  necessary  burdens:  and  upon  the  equally  certain  principle  that  com- 
petition in  trade  reduces  the  price  of  an  article  to  the  consumers,  to  the 
lowest  rate  at  which  it  can  bo  supplied ; subject  to  its  fair  burdens,  the  cost 
of  production,  and  the  freight. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  with  great  respect,  sir. 
Your  Excellency’s  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  TALLMADGE. 

To  Hit  Higbneis  Pbimcb  Luvbs,  Ac.,  Ac.,  Ac. 
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LIABILITIES  OF  TELEGRAPH  COMPANIES  FOR  DAMAGES  SUSTAINED  BY  ERRORS  MADE 

IN  DISPATCHES. 

In  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Ohio,  May  Term,  1863.  Bowen  & McNa- 
mee  vs.  The  Lake  Erie  Telegraph  Company. 

Telegraph  Companies  holding  themselres  out  to  transmit  dispatches  correctly,  are  bound  so  to  do 
or  respond  in  damages,  unless  the  causes  of  failure  are  beyond  their  control. 

This  was  an  action  brought  by  the  plaintiffs,  to  recover  of  the  defendant  dama- 
ges sustained  by  reason  of  a mistake  in  the  transmission  of  a telegraphic  de- 
spatch sent  over  the  line  of  the  defendants,  from  Monroe,  Michigan,  to  Buffalo, 
New  York,  Nov.  26th,  1850.  The  dispatch  was  ns  follows: — 

“ Send  one  handsome  eight  dollar  blue  and  orange,  and  twenty-four  red  and 
green,  three  twenty-fives,  Bay  State.  Fill  former  orders  in  best  high  colors  you 
can. 

“ Bidwell  dt  Co.,  Adrian,  Mich. 

“ To  Bowen  dt  McNamee,  New  York.” 

The  proof  was  that  the  dispatch,  when  it  reached  New  York,  read  one  “hun- 
dred,” instead  of  “ one  handsome,”  and  that  the  mistake  complained  of  occurred 
in  some  office  upon  the  defendants  line.  That  the  plaintiffs,  after  having  had  the 
dispatch  repeat^,  (how  far  back  did  not  appear,)  and  receiving  it  a second  time 
“one  hundred,”  shipped  to  Bidwell  Co.  “one  hundred  eight  dollar  blue  and 
orange  Bay  State  ” shawls ; that  the  shawls  were  returned,  and  reached  New 
York  after  the  shawl  season  had  closed;  by  reason  of  which  they  were  deprecia- 
ted in  value. 

The  plaintiffs  claimed  to  recover  charges  for  freight  and  the  depreciation  in 
value. 

The  defendants  denied  the  commission  of  the  error,  and  claimed  that  the  dis- 
patch was  so  obscure  as  to  be  inappreciable,  and  not,  therefore,  the  subject  of 
damages,  even  if  the  error  had  been  made ; the  Telegraph  Companies  were  not 
held  to  the  same  accountability  as  common  carriers,  and  that  such  errors  as  the 
one  complained  Df,  might  occur  witliout  gross  negligence. 

The  case  was  argued  to  the  jury  by  William  Slade,  Jr.,  Esq.,  for  the  plaintiffs, 
and  John  A.  Foot,  Esq.,  for  defendants. 

His  Honor,  Judge  Starkweather,  charged  in  substance,  that  Telegraph  Com- 
panies holding  themselves  out  to  transmit  dispatches  correctly,  were  under  obli- 
gation to  do  so,  unless  prevented  by  causes  over  which  they  had  no  control ; that 
the  defendants  were  bound  to  send  the  message  in  question,  and  that  if  they 
failed  in  this  duty,  whereby  damage  had  occurred  to  the  plaintiffs,  the  plaintiffs 
must  recover.  That  if  the  message  was  originally  so  obscure  as  to  be  inappre- 
ciable, that  then  the  error  complained  of  could  not  increase  its  obscurity,  and  the 
plaintiffs  could  not  recover ; but  if  it  was  sufficiently  plain  to  be  understood  by 
Bowen  &.  McNamee,  the  plaintiffs  in  this  case,  the  merchants  to  whom  it  was 
addressed,  though  not  intelligible  to  others,  that  it  was  appreciabh),  and  if 
changed  to  the  injury  of  the  plaintiffs,  such  a change  w’as  a proper  subject  of 
damages. 

All  these  questions  under  the  charge  of  the  Court,  w^ere  for  the  jury  upon  tlie 
evidence  in  the  case. 

The  jury  returned  a verdict  for  the  plaintiffs,  for  one  hundred  and  eighteen 
dollars  damages. 
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ACTIOX  TO  RECOVER  VALUE  OF  SHIp’s  BOATS  MADE  BT  LIBBLAHT  AT  HIS 

SHIP  YARD. 

Iq  the  United  States  Circuit  Court,  October  1853,  before  Chief  Justice  Nel- 
son. Charles  L.  Ingersol  vs.  the  Bark  Carbarga. 

This  case  came  up  on  appeal  from  the  Court  of  Admiralty,  where  a judgment 
and  decree  had  been  rendered  by  Judge  Judson,  in  favor  of  the  libelant,  for 
$150  65.  His  Honor,  Chief  Justice  Nelson,  delivered  the  opinion  in  the  case, 
as  follows : — This  libel  was  filed  in  the  Court  below  to  recover  the  value  of  two  of 
the  ship's  boats,  made  by  the  libelant  at  his  ship  yard,  in  this  port,  upon  the  orders 
of  the  master.  The  orders  gave  the  size  and  description  of  the  boats,  and 
terms  of  payment,  which  were  cash  on  delivery.  The  price  of  one  of  them  as 
agreed  upon  at  the  time  was  $164  40,  the  other  $106.  After  the  boats  were 
constructed,  the  master  refused  to  accept  them,  on  the  ground  as  alledged,  that 
they  were  not  built  according  to  the  a^eement;  but  were  defective  in  the  con- 
struction and  in  the  materials.  After  the  refusal  to  accept,  the  boats  were  sold 
by  the  libelant  at  a price  much  less  than  that  stipulated  for  in  the  orders  of  the 
miister,  and  the  late  Judge  Judson,  sitting  in  the  Court  below,  decreed  against 
the  ship  and  in  favor  of  the  libelant,  the  difference  amounting  to  tlie  sum  of 
$150  65.  A great  deal  of  evidence  was  taken  upon  the  question  whether  or 
rot  the  boats  were  built  in  a workmanlike  manner,  and  with  suitable  materials ; 
and  also,  whetlier  or  not,  they  had  been  accepted  by  the  master,  or  by  those 
acting  in  his  behalf.  The  proof  is  very  conflicting  upon  the  first  question,  but 
upon  the  second  it  is  quite  clear  in  favor  of  the  claimant,  and  being  so  I shall 
not  enter  into  the  question  whether  or  not  they  were  built  according  to  con- 
tract; for  in  my  judgment,  assuming  that  they  were,  the  libelant  has  not  made 
out  a case  on  which  the  ship  is  chargeable  for  the  price  of  them,  it  does  not 
allude  distinctly  in  the  case  whether  the  ship  is  of  a foreign  or  domestic  one; 
but  the  fact  is  probably  not  material,  as  if  the  latter,  the  lien  would  attach, 
within  the  rule  set  up,  under  the  municipal  law  of  the  place  where  the  contract 
was  made. 

This  is  an  attempt  to  push  the  doctrine  of  the  lien  upon  the  ship  in  behalf  of 
the  material  man,  and  persons  purchasing  supplies  by  the  order  of  the  master 
beyond  any  case  or  principle  of  maritime  law,  that  has  come  under  my  notice, 
namely,  to  make  her  chargeable  not  for  repairing,  materials,  and  supplies  fur- 
nished, but  for  the  damages  arising  out  of  the  breach  of  the  contract  to  furnish 
from  the  master's  refusal  to  accept  them.  I think  it  will  be  found,  on  looking 
into  the  origin  and  foundation  of  this  rule  in  the  maritime  code,  that  the  reasons 
and  policy  upon  which  it  rests  are  applicable  only  to  cases  where  the  materials 
and  supplies  have  been,  actually  furnished  to  the  ship  ; in  other  words,  where 
the  material  man,  a ship  chandler,  has  parted  with  the  materials,  and  stores,  and 
the  ship  received  the  benefit  of  them — that  the  lien  attaches.  In  the  case  of  ma- 
terials and  repairs  the  articles  furnished  enter  into  and  give  value  to  the  ship 
itself,  and  in  the  case  of  stores  they  are  necessary  to  enable  her  to  earn  her 
freight,  and  essential  to  fit  her  for  entering  upon  and  completing  her  voyage, 
and  hence  the  propriety  and  justice  of  charging  the  ship  with  the  expenses  of  uie 
articles  furnished  or  work  done.  The  object  and  foundation  of  the  rule  that 
gives  to  the  material  man  and  persons  fitting  out  the  ship,  or  who  have  lent  mo- 
ney to  the  master  for  the  purpose,  (a  privilege  or  right  of  payment  over  otlier 
cr^itors  upon  the  value  of  the  ship,)  is  fully  examined  by  Sir  John  Nicholl  in 
in  the  case  of  the  Neptune^  (3  Hagg.  Adm.  129,  150 — and  in  Abbott,  part  2, 
chap.  3,  sec.  1,  2,  3 and  4.)  I had  occasion  to  consider  this  question  indden- 
tally  in  the  case  of  the  ship  Pacific^  and  expressed  the  opinion  there  which  I 
have  now  stated  a little  more  at  large  [1  Black  R.]  The  libelant  is  not  with- 
out a remedy  ns  the  master  is  personally  liable  for  any  damage  he  may  have  sus- 
tained for  the  bi'each  of  the  contract,  ns  is  also  the  owner,  if  the  master  w\as  act- 
ing within  the  scope  of  his  authority,  I think  the  learned  Judge  in  the  Court 
below  erred,  and  that  the  decree  must  be  reversed  with  costs. 
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LIBEL  TO  RECOVER  VALUE  OF  MATERIALS  FURNISHED  THE  BUILDERS  OF  A 

STEAMSHIP. 

In  United  States  Circuit  Court,  in  Admiralty,  September  20, 1853.  Before 
Judge  Nelson.  James  Udell  vs.  Steamship  Ohio. 

The  libel  was  filed  in  the  court  below  by  the  appellant  to  recover  the  value  of 
materials  furnished  the  builders  in  the  construction  of  ihe  steamship  Ohio ; and 
the  imporUmt  question  in  one  case  is  whether  or  not  the  ship  isiiable  under  the 
lien  law  of  the  State  of  New  York ; being  a domestic  ship,  it  is  only  under  that 
law  that  she  can  be  charged,  if  at  all.  The  court  below  held  that  she  was  not 
liable,  and  dismissed  the  suit  The  case  turns  upon  the  effect  of  the  contract 
made  by  the  owners  with  the  contractors  to  build  the  Ohio,  in  connection  with 
the  true  construction  of  the  State  statute.  The  statute  provides  that  “ whenever 
a debt,  amounting  to  fifty  dollars  or  upwards,  shall  bo  contracted  by  the  master, 
owner,  agent,  or  consignee  of  any  ship  or  vessel  within  this  State,  for  either  of 
the  following  purposes : 1.  On  account  of  any  work  done,  or  materials  furnished 
in  this  State,  for  or  towards  the  building,  repairing,  fitting,  furnishing,  or  equip- 
ping such  ship  or  vessel,  &c.,  such  debt  shall  be  a lien  upon  such  ship  or  vessel, 
her  tackle,  apparel  and  furniture,  and  shall  be  preferred  to  all  other  liens  thereon, 
except  mariners*  wages.”  (2  R.  S.  N.  Y.  p.  423,  sec.  1.) 

The  contract  to  build  the  Ohio  was  entered  into  bv  George  Law  and  his  asso- 
ciates, with  the  firm  of  Bishop  &.  Simonson,  ship-builders,  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  on  the  19th  of  October,  1847.  The  recitals  contain  a full  and  detailed 
description  of  the  vessel,  including  size,  model,  and  the  materials  with  which  she 
is  to  be  constructed;  and  it  is  then  agreed  on  the  part  of  Bishop  & Simonson, 
that  they  will  construct,  build,  and  complete,  the  ship  of  the  dimensions  and  ma- 
terials mentioned  in  the  specification,  and  in  all  particulars  conforming  to  the 
specification,  and  to  the  directions  that  may  be  given  by  the  superintendent  therein 
alter  named,  for  the  sum  of  $110,000;  the  ship  to  l^  launched  on  or  before  the 
15th  day  of  August  next,  and  as  soon  as  launched  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  said  superintendent,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  her  engines  and  machinery, 
and  thereafter  to  be  fully  completed  as  soon  as  the  superintendent  should  require. 
They  agree  to  furnish  all  the  materials  for  the  said  ship,  according  to  the  speci- 
fication, except  such  as  the  owners  had  agreed  to  supply  ; and  in  respect  to  every 
particular  not  named  in  the  specification,  they  agree  to  construct  of  such  materials 
as  the  superintendent ‘shall  direct.  And  the  parties  of  the  second  part  agree, 
that  upon  condition  of  the  faithful  performance  of  all  things,  on  the  part  of  the 
builders,  to  be  performed,  to  pay  the  $110,000  by  installmenls,  as  the  materials 
are  delivered  and  the  work  progress ; the  first  payment  to  be  made  when  the  keel 
is  laid,  and  the  other  payments  at  the  end  of  every  month  successively,  therefor, 
and  the  amount  respectively  to  be  in  the  same  proportion  to  the  whole  amount  to 
be  paid  which  the  work  done  and  the  materials  delivered,  shall  bear  to  the  whole 
w'ork  and  the  materials  required  for  the  full  performance  of  the  agreement:  and 
it  is  then  agreed  that  George  Law  shall  have  the  superintendence  and  direction 
of  the  building  and  construction  of  the  ship. 

The  Ohio  was  launched  on  the  5th  of  August,  1848,  and  performed  her  first 
trial  trip  soon  afterwards;  and  for  aught  that  appears  at  this  time  the  payment  to 
the  builders  bad  all  been  made  according  to  terms  of  the  contract ; and  it  was  not 
till  after  this  that  the  claim  for  materials  was  presented  by  the  libelant  against 
the  ship.  Now,  the  question  in  the  case  is,  whether  Bishop  & Simonson,  who 
contracted  this  debt  with  the  libelant  for  the  materials  that  entered  into  the  ship 
in  its  construction,  were,  within  the  true  meaning  of  the  statute,  “masters, 
owners,  agents,”  or  “ consignees  ” of  the  Ohio,  while  thus  engaged  in  building 
her!  The  heading  of  the  statute  is  “of  proceedings  for  the  collection  of  de- 
mands against  ships  and  vessels,”  and  the  terms  used  in  the  body  of  it  describe 
persons  connected  with  the  navigation  of  ships,  and  standing  in  a relation  to  the 
same  well  known  and  understood  in  this  branch  of  business.  The  terms  at  once 
indicate  this  ralation  to  engaged  in  Commerce  and  navigation,  and  it 
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is  in  this  sense,  I think,  the  court  must  understand  them,  in  giving  a practical 
construction  to  the  statute.  All  the  provisions  of  the  act — and  they  are  numer- 
ous— show  that  the  framers  of  it  must  have  used  the  terms  in  this  sense ; and 
hence  it  is  proper  to  look  to  this  branch  of  business  to  which  the  subject  of  the 
statute  relates,  in  order  to  ascertain  their  true  meaning.  Now,  bearing  in  mind 
this  view  of  the  statute,  it  cannot,  I think,  be  pretended  that  Bishop  &.  Simonson 
were  masters  of  the  Ohio,  or  agents  or  consignees  of  her.  To  hold  either,  it 
seems  to  me  would  be  absurd  and  a gross  perversion  of  these  terms ; and  the 
case,  I think,  comes  down  to  the  question  whether  or  not  they  were  owners  in 
the  sense  of  the  provision. 

If  they  can  bo  brought  within  either  of  the  terms  used,  it  must  be  this  one : 
A contractor  employed,  generally,  to  build  a vessel,  furnishing  all  the  materials, 
and  to  complete  it  at  a given  time  at  a price  agreed  upon,  is  doubtless  the  owner 
until  the  vessel  is  built  and  delivered.  And  under  such  a contract  the  lien 
of  the  material  man  would  clearly  enough  attach,  and  if  the  case  in  hand  is 
not  distinguishable,  the  decree  of  the  court  below  cannot  be  upheld.  The  de- 
mand of  the  libelant  would  be  a debt  contracted  by  the  owner,  and  although  the 
vessel  may  have  been  delivered,  the  lien  would  remain.  One  only  limitation  in 
the  statute  is,  that  the  proceedings  must  be  instituted  before  she  leaves  the  port 
(Sec.  2.)  But  in  this  case  the  contract  is  for  the  construction  of  a ship  after  a 
specihed  model  and  materials,  to  be  built  under  the  special  superintendence  and 
direction  of  one  of  the  owners,  and  to  be  paid  for  from  time  to  time  as  the  work 
progressed  and  the  materials  were  furnished ; and  I cannot  doubt  but  that  Law 
and  his  associates  became  the  owners  of  it  as  the  construction  advanced  and  was 
paid  for.  Their  interest  as  owners  commenced  when  the  keel  was  laid,  and  con- 
tinued from  that  time  down  till  the  ship  was  launched,  and  passed  into  their  fall 
possession  and  control.  It  was  not  in  the  power  of  Bishop  & Simonson,  at  any 
period  of  its  construction,  to  sell  it,  nor  could  it  have  been  subjected  for  the 
benefit  of  their  creditors,  except  so  far  as  they  might  have  a lien  for  the  current 
monthly  installment.  This,!  think,  is  the  legal  effect  of  the  contract 

It  seems  to  me  clear  that  the  framers  of  the  law  did  not  intend  that  persons 
dealing  with  a mere  contractor,  divested  of  ownership,  should  have  a lien  on  the 
vessel ; for,  if  so  intended,  some  provision  would  have  been  made  for  presenting 
the  accounts  within  a given  time,  as  in  case  of  the  mechanics’  lien  law,  so  that 
the  owner  could  have  some  means  of  ascertaining  the  demands,  and  protecting 
himself  against  imposition.  No  such  provision  is  to  be  found  here.  The  act 
simply  provides  that  a debt  contracted  by  the  master,  owner,  agent,  or  consignee 
of  the  ship,  for  work  done  or  materials  furnished,  shall  be  a lien  upon  her;  not 
a debt  incurred  by  the  contractor  to  build.  The  Litter  would  have  been  the 
natural  phraseology  if  the  ca.se  in  hand  had  been  within  the  contemplation  of  the 
legislature.  An  illustration  of  the  repairs  of  a vessel.  Suppose  the  owner  con- 
tracts with  the  shipwright  for  these  repairs  in  the  terms  of  the  contract  in  the 
present  instance,  no  doubt  the  shipwright  would  have  his  lien  under  llie  act,  for 
the  debt  would  be  a debt  contracted  by  the  owner,  but  could  this  be  averred  of 
the  debts  contracted  by  the  shipwright  with  the  material  men  ? Certainly  not 
upon  consistent  use  of  language.  The  statute  has  been  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  the  decision  we  have  arrived  at  is  in  con- 
formity with  the  views  there  expressed.  The  case  is  not  very  fully  reported  in 
respect  to  the  facts,  but  the  doctrine  of  the  court  in  expounding  the  terms,  “ mas- 
ter,” “ owner,”  “ agent,”  or  “ consignee,”  is  full  in  accordance  with  our  new  of 
the  case.  (20  Wend.  191,  Hubbell  vs.  Denison.)  The  facts  here  exemplify  the 
gross  injustice  that  might  result  to  the  owners  upon  the  contrary  construction. 
The  libelant  was  advised  of  the  contract  with  Bishop  &.  Simonson,  at  the 
time  he  was  furnishing  the  materials,  and  of  the  terms  of  payment,  and  yet  no 
steps  were  taken  by  him  to  arrest  the  payments  and  have  them  applied  to  hia 
demand.  I am  satisfied,  therefore,  that  the  decree  below  is  correct  and  should  be 
affirmed. 

Jacob  I.  Van  Pelt,  appellant,  vs.  the  Steamship  Ohio,  George  Law  and  others^ 
claimants.  The  decree  of  the  district  court  affirmed,  with  costs  to  be  taxed. 
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LIBEL  FOR  ▲ COLLISIOH  OF  STEAMBOATS. 

United  States  Circuit  Court,  (September,  1863,)  before  Judge  Nelson.  The 
steamboat  Niagara  rs.  John  Van  Pelt. 

This  is  a libel  for  a collision  by  the  owners  of  the  steamboat  Cleopatra  against 
the  steamboat  Niagara.  The  collision  took  place  in  the  East  River,  opposite 
Cherry  street  The  Cleopatra  was  coming  down  the  river  on  the  New  York  side, 
with  passengers,  on  her  trip  from  Norwich  to  her  berth  in  this  port,  at  about  half- 
past seven  o*clock  in  the  morning  of  the  30th  December,  1847.  The  Niagara 
had  left  her  berth  that  morning  with  passengers  for  Bridgeport ; had  rounded 
Corlier’s  Hook  and  was  straightening  up  the  river  also,  on  the  New  York  side, 
when  the  collision  occurred ; it  was  a clear  morning,  and  there  was  abundance  of 
room  for  the  vessels  to  pass  each  other  without  danger.  It  is  quite  apparent, 
therefore,  that  there  was  gross  fault  in  the  navigation  of  one  or  the  other,  or 
of  both  vessels,  or  the  collision  need  not  have  occurred.  The  Cleopatra  was 
struck  on  her  larboard  side,  some  one  hundred  feet  from  her  bow,  by  the  Niagara, 
the  blow  being  a glancing  one.  It  is  clear  upon  the  evidence,  that  the  Cleopatra, 
at  the  time  she  firat  discerned  the  Niagara,  as  the  latter  was  rounding  the  Hook, 
ported  her  helm  to  pass  on  the  right,  and  that  if  the  Niagara  had  ported  hers,  as 
was  her  duty  according  to  the  established  general  rule,  both  vessels  would  have 
passed  free.  They  were  from  four  to  five  hundred  yards  from  each  other  when 
the  Niagara  opened  on  rounding  the  Hook,  and  each  vessel  could  be  seen,  and 
of  course  at  sufficient  distance  tor  each  to  have  made  the  proper  manoeuvres  to 
pass  to  the  right.  But  the  Niagara,  instead  of  porting,  starborded  her  helm,  to 
pass  inside  of  the  other  vessel,  and  this,  in  the  answer,  is  claimed  as  a right, 
founded  upon  the  custom  and  usage  of  vessels  navigating  this  stretch  of  the 
river — that  vessels  coming  down  in  ebb  tide  are  bound  to  keep  off  in  the  middle 
of  the  river  and  in  the  true  tide,  giving  to  vessels  goii^  up  the  benefit  of  the 
eddies  and  slack  waters,  upon  the  New  York  shore.  The  evidence  in  the  case 
fails  to  establish  any  such  custom.  The  error  of  the  Niagara  led  to  the  collision. 
The  steamboat  Traveler  had  left  her  berth  that  morning  pn  her  trip  up  the 
Sound,  and  was  ahead  of  the  Niagara  on  the  New  York  side,  some  five  or  six 
hundred  yards.  She  was  hugging  the  shore,  and  passed  the  Cleopatra  on  the 
inside. 

Some  witnesses  have  been  examined  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  that 
the  Cleopatra  was  in  fault  in  porting  her  helm  after  she  passed  the  Traveler,  as 
the  Niagara  was  then  in  the  wake  of  this  vessel,  and  so  far  in  shore  that  there 
was  not  time  for  her  to  change  her  course  to  the  right  to  avoid  the  collision. 
But  on  a careful  examination  of  this  evidence,  I am  not  satisfied  that  the  position 
taken  can  be  maintained.  The  weight  of  the  whole  evidence  in  the  case  is,  that 
the  Traveler  was  close  in  shore  at  the  time  she  passed  the  Cleopatra,  and  that 
she  had  sheered  in  before  reaching  her  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  inside ; and 
farther,  that  as  soon  as  she  passed,  the  Cleopatra  ported  her  helm  to  take  the 
right  of  the  Niagara,  crossing  the  stern  of  the  Niagara  as  she  inclined  nearer  to 
the  shore.  This  brought  her  on  a line  with  the  course  of  the  Niagara,  and  indi- 
cating to  her  at  the  time  that  she  intended  passing  her  on  the  right,  and  this  in 
season  for  her  to  have  ported  her  helm,  as  was  her  duty,  according  to  the  estab- 
lished nautical  rule.  In  order  to  establish  fault  in  the  direction  thus  taken  by  the 
Cleopatra,  it  must  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Court  that  the  Niagara  at  the 
time  was  so  far  east  of  her  and  within  so  short  a distance,  as  the  two  vessels 
were  approaching  each  other,  that  there  would  not  be  time  for  the  Niagara  to 
port  her  helm,  and  pass  to  the  right  without  danger  of  coming  together.  Under 
the  circumstances,  the  Cleopatra  would  not  be  justified  in  persevering  to  pass  on 
the  right.  The  evidence,  in  my  judgment,  warrants  no  such  conclusion.  It  is 
apparent  that  the  Niagara  persevered  in  her  supposed  right  to  pass  up  the  east- 
ern side  of  the  river  after  her  pilot  saw  the  direction  of  the  Cleopatra,  until  it 
was  too  late  to  correct  the  error,  and  that  the  management  of  her  under  this 
mistaken  right  of  the  vessel  led  to  the  catastrophe.  The  testimony  of  the  cap- 
tain  of  the  Niagara  was  offered  in  evidence  on  tlie  part  of  the  appellees  in  this 
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Court,  and  was  objected  to  on  the  gronnd  of  interest  He  was  port  owner  of  the 
vessel,  appeared  as  claimant  and  put  in  the  answer.  He  has  since  assigned  his 
interest  and  been  released  from  all  contribution  by  his  associate,  and  indemnided 
against  any  damages  and  costs  that  may  be  recovered.  I have  not  looked  into 
the  question,  as  in  my  judgment  his  testimony  would  not  change  the  result  I 
am  satisfied  the  decree  of  the  Court  below  is  right,  and  should  be  affirmed. 

The  decree  so  affirmed  was  in  favor  of  the  libelant  for  $2,170. 

COMMISSION  CASE — ^LIABILITY  OF  COMMISSION  AGENT. 

The  following  decision,  in  the  County  Antrim  Assizes,  before  Judge  Jackson, 
is  derived  from  the  Mercantile  Journal,  published  in  Belfast,  Ireland. 

This  was  an  action  for  assumpsit  The  first  count  in  the  declaration  set  forth 
in  agreement,  dated  13th  Juiy,  1851,  whereby  the  plaintiff  agreed  to  manufacture 
certain  yams  for  the  defendant.  The  second  count  was  for  goods  sold  and  de- 
livered, work  and  labor,  &c.  Defendant  pleaded  no  assumpsit,  and  gave  notice 
of  a set-off. 

Plaintiff  was  to  manufacture  a quantity  of  yarn  into  4-4th  linens ; the  plaintiff 
to  advance  money,  the  amount  of  the  yarns,  less  ten  per  cent,  and  defendant 
engaging  to  refund  to  plaintiff  such  deauction  as  might  cover  the  falling  of  the 
price  in  the  market,  during  the  interval  of  manufacture,  the  defendant  paying  to 
the  plaintiff  the  amount  which  he  had  expended  in  wages,  and  also  a commis- 
sion of  one  shilling  per  web;  the  yams  to  he  put  in  han£at  once, and  the  goods 
to  be  delivered  in  fair  and  reasonable  time. 

During  the  following  October  and  November,  the  defendant  received  one 
hundred  and  twenty  pieces  of  manufactured  cloth  from  plaintiff;  and,  according 
to  the  agreement  to  advance  money  for  the  purchase  of  yarns,  the  plaintiff  ad- 
vanced seven  hundred  pounds  for  that  purpose.  After  the  first  deliveries  of  the 
cloth,  other  portions  of  yarn  were  sent  to  plaintiff,  which  were  manufiictured ; 
but  repayment  of  the  cash  advances  not  having  been  made,  and  plaintiff  finding 
he  had  on  hands  a large  variety  of  warps  and  wefts  of  the  defendants,  which 
were  not  suited  for  the  making  of  linens,  refused  to  deliver  any  more  cloth,  as 
it  was  the  only  security  he  held  for  the  repayment  of  the  advances.  It  was 
ultimately  agreed,  accoiding  to  the  plaintifTs  statement,  that  the  plaintiff  should 
do  the  best  he  could  with  the  linens  under  the  circumstances.  The  goods 
were  consequently  sold  along  with  linens  of  the  same  quality,  at  the  then 
market  price.  The  sale  took  place  in  April  1852.  From  May  to  December 
no  objection  was  made  with  respect  to  the  sale  of  the  linens,  but  in  De- 
cember, for  the  first  time,  defendant  denied  the  right  of  plaintiff  to  sell  the 
goods. 

The  case  for  the  defendant  was,  that  no  authority  had  been  given  to  sell  the 
goods;  and  that  although  the  sale  took  place  in  April, no  advice  was  given  him 
of  the  sale  till  the  10th  June,  and  that  a large  portion  of  the  linens  was  made 
narrower  than  had  been  contracted  for. 

The  judge,  on  charging  the  jury,  stated  that  the  question  solved  itself  into 
this — was  there  authority  to  sell  the  goods?  The  plaintiff  alledged  that  words 
w’hich  were  equivalent  to  giving  authority  to  sell  were  used  by  Mr.  Wood, 
these  words  being,  “ You  may  do  the  best  you  can  for  me.”  It  appeared  to  him 
that  these  words  were  of  a vague  and  equivocal  character,  but  that  would  be  for 
the  jury  to  determine.  But  if  the  sale  were  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  defen- 
dant, what  could  be  more  natural  than  that  he  should  at  once  hand  over  the 
documents  relating  to  that  sale  to  the  defendant  ? Why  had  that  not  been 
done,  if  plaintiff  were  anxious  that  the  sale  should  be  effected  in  such  a manner 
as  to  be  conformable  with  the  contract,  or  with  that  authority  to  sell,  which 
would  have  been  tantamount  to  the  proper  delivery  of  the  goods? 

The  evidences  of  plaintiff  and  defendant  were  totally  at  variance  with  regard 
to  the  question  of  authority  to  sell.  A verdict  was  relumed  for  the  defenmuit, 
with  sixpence  costs. 
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COURSB  OF  TQB  MONKT  MARKET— BISTORT  OF  THE  LATE  FIRAMCXAL  REVOL810M— ITS  CORNECTIOK 
WITH  RAILROAD  PROJECTS}  ARD  EFFECT  UPON  THEIR  SUCCESS— ITS  INFLUENCE  UPON  THE  BANKS 
AND  RBOULAR  TRADERS— CAUSES  WHICH  PREVENTED  SERIOUS  EMBARRASSMENT  TO  A LAROB 
PORTION  OF  THE  BUSINESS  COKKDNITT— LR8SONS  TO  BE  LEARNED  FROM  RECENT  RXPERIBKCH 
—CONDITION  OP  THE  NEW  YORK  CITY  BANKS — CONDITION  OF  THB  BANKS  AT  MEW  ORLEANS— 
PRODUCTION  OP  CALIFORNIA  GOLD,  WITH  A STATEMENT  OF  THE  DEPOSITS  AMD  COINAGE  AT  THB 
PHILADELPHIA  MINT  FOR  OCTOBER,  AND  SINCR  JANUARY  FIRST- FOREIGN  IMPORTS  AT  NBW  YORK 
FOR  OCTOBER,  AND  FOR  TEN  MONTHS— IMPORTS  OF  FOREIGN  DRY  GOODS  FOR  THE  SAME  PBRIOB 
— CASH  REVENUE  FOR  THE  TEAR— EXPORTS  FROM  NEW  YORK  TO  FOREIGN  PORTS  FOR  OCTOBER 
AND  SINCE  JANUARY  FIRST— COMPARATIVE  EXPORTS  OF  SPECIE  FOR  FIVE  YEARS— EXPORTS  OF 
LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  PRODUCE  TO  NOVEMBER  IOtH— DEMAND  FOR  OUR  BREADSTUFFS  ABROAD| 
AND  FUTURE  COURSE  OF  TRADE,  k.C,^  4lC. 

The  pressure  in  the  money  market,  noticed  in  our  last,  has  passed  away  in  a 
measure  from  the  seaboard ; but  it  is  still  felt  at  the  secondary  money  centers 
throughout  the  interior,  where  it  has  caused  quite  as  much  distress,  in  proportion 
to  the  scale  of  business,  as  in  the  larger  cities.  There  are  few  of  our  foreign 
readers  who  can  readily  understand  the  peculiar  nature  of  this  financial  “crisis,* 
because  in  no  other  country  in  the  world  could  it  have  been  experienced  without 
leaving  behind  it  a more  noticeable  record  of  its  effects  upon  the  regular  trade. 
The  plentifulness  of  money  which  succeeded  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California 
brought  about  very  low  rates  of  interest  in  this  country,  which  continued  with 
but  little  interruption  for  several  years.  The  same  state  of  things  was  realized 
abroad,  and  this  induced  capitalists  there  to  make  large  remittances  to  this  coun- 
try, where  the  rates  were  still  above  those  which  could  be  obtained  in  Europe. 
While  bills  were  discounted  in  London  at  li  and  2 per  cent  per  annum,  6 or  6 
percent,  which  was  the  best  rate  offered  here  with  good  security,  seemed  large  in 
proportion.  The  favorite  investment,  after  State  and  Government  stocks  became 
too  high,  was  railroad  bonds,  and  these  were  readily  taken  at  or  about  par,  when- 
ever there  seemed  a fair  chance  of  the  scheme  succeeding.  The  mode  of  build- 
ing new  roads  was,  to  secure  a subscription  on  the  projected  line  equal  to  the 
right  of  way,  and  then  issue  bonds  for  the  entire  construction,  and  cost  of  super- 
structure. . In  some  cases  a larger  subscription  was  at  first  obtained,  but  in  many 
instances  the  whole  stock  actually  subscrbed  was  payable  in  the  right  of  way, 
labor,  &.C.,  without  any  actual  advance  of  capital.  As  long  as  money  was  so  easy, 
however,  no  difficulty  was  experienced,  and  bonds  to  any  amount  could  be  sold 
where  the  negotiation  was  undertaken  by  respectable  bankers  or  brokers.  We 
have  already  spoken  of  the  influx  of  foreign  capital,  but  the  amount  of  such  cap- 
ital  invested  in  these  second-rate  securities  has  been  greatly  overrated.  By  far 
the  larger  portion  of  such  bonds  were  carried  by  parties  residing  here,  without 
the  means  of  buying  them,  through  the  assistance  of  the  banks  and  private  cap- 
italists. There  were  no  schemes  so  desperate,  that,  with  a reasonable  margin, 
the  bonds  based  upon  them  could  not  be  hypothecated  for  money  on  call,  and 
thus  speculators  were  encouraged  in  their  daring  The  deposits  in  the  banks  had 
largely  increa.sed,  and  all  beyond  what  was  kept  as  specie,  (in  most  banks  far  be- 
low a safe  amount,)  was  either  used  as  capital,  upon  which  a regular  discount 
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business  was  transacted,  or  loaned  out  on  call,  with  stocks  or  bonds  as  collateral 
securities.  Every  clerk  who  could  raise  “ a margin”  was  the  owner  of  a little 
adventure  in  stocks  or  bonds,  which  were  carried  for  him  in  most  cases  by  his 
broker  through  temporary  loans  for  which  they  were  pledged ; while  some  houses 
held  three  times  their  real  capital  in  bonds  paying  7,  8,  or  9 per  cent  interest  up- 
on their  cost,  which  they  carried  by  means  of  call  loans.  A variety  of  causes 
gombined  to  bring  about  the  revulsion.  The  political  difficulties  in  Europe  were 
used  as  a watchword  for  caution ; but  London  bankers  saw  the  diversion  of  cap- 
ital to  this  country  at  a time  when  the  importation  there  of  large  quantities  of 
breadstuffs  would  create  naturally  an  unusual  demand  for  it.  The  large  amounts 
remitted  from  hence  to  England  to  settle  our  balances  with  all  parts  of  the  world 
ha^  to  be  forwarded,  and  this  added  to  the  outward  current  from  thence,  and  en- 
hanced the  pressure  already  w^ell  defined.  The  rate  of  interest  was  raised,  and 
this  increased  the  difficulty.  Confidence  was  partially  lost,  and  money,  instead 
of  being  deposited  or  circulated,  was  hoarded.  This  led  to  a check  in  the  facili- 
ties given  to  borrowers  from  this  side,  and  a demand  for  a return  of  a portion  of 
the  previous  loans.  We  had  imported  an  amount  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of 
the  trade,  and  were  owing  large  sums  on  this  account.  The  recall  of  capital 
borrow’ed  added  to  the  amount  we  were  called  upon  to  pay.  At  the  same  mo- 
ment our  receipts  of  foreign  goods  were  very  large,  and  the  duties  accruing  must 
be  met.  Unfortunately  for  our  importers,  there  was  a large  accumulation  of  spe- 
cie in  the  sub-treasury,  (or  Government  vaults,)  and  the  duties  paid  in  specie 
were  so  much  taken  from  the  means  of  the  banks,  and  dropped  into  a reservoir 
which  gave  forth  no  returning  stream.  The  banks  then  became  alarmed,  and 
contracted  their  discounts.  Specie  had  begun  to  flow  out  with  our  e-\ports,  and 
the  receipts  from  California  came  forward  with  less  promptness.  The  loans  on 
call,  which  the  banks  had  relied  upon  with  so  much  confidence,  proved  the  most 
unavailable  of  their  assets.  At  first,  it  is  true,  borrowers  returned  the  amounts 
called  for,  shifting  the  loan  from  one  creditor  to  another,  but  when  the  demand 
became  universal  they  were  compelled  to  give  up  the  attempt  The  banks  tried 
the  alternative  of  selling  out  the  securities  hypothecated,  but  there  were  no  buy- 
ers. The  market  value  had  been  previously  maintained  because  the  purchaser 
could  pay  a small  margin  on  the  cost  out  of  his  own  means,  but  when  the  credit 
system  would  answer  no  longer,  the  securities  could  not  be  placed,  and  the  banks 
were  obliged  to  retain  them  until  a more  favorable  season  would  relieve  them  of 
the  unwelcome  load.  Meanwhile  merchants  and  traders  doing  a regular  business 
were  much  less  disturbed  than  has  been  generally  supposed.  Those  who  were 
importing  largely  were  a little  pinched,  but  the  jobbers,  as  a class,  stood  up  no- 
bly, being  borne  out  by  the  facility  with  which  they  obtained  their  dues  from  the 
interior.  The  very  causes  which  had  contributed  so  largely  to  the  revulsion 
were  the  means  of  bearing  this  class  of  dealers  harmless.  The  schemes  of  inter- 
nal improvement,  however  recklessly  managed,  had  distributed  money  plentifully 
through  the  interior,  which  now  flowed  into  the  coffers  of  the  merchant,  and  Ksek 
again  to  its  starting  point.  The  demand  for  breadstuffs,  which  created  such 
alarm  in  Europe,  sent  a golden  harvest  to  our  farmers  throughout  the  country, 
and  thus  facilitated  the  process  of  distribution  and  payment  without  which  the 
markets  must  have  been  overstocked  and  glutted  with  foreign  goods.  Owing  to 
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these  happy  coincidences,  there  have  been  few  mercantile  failures ; and,  as  far  as 
wc  know,  not  one  where  the  parties,  really  solvent,  have  become  involved  in 
their  regular  business.  As  we  have  before  hinted,  the  severest  point  of  the 
pressure  is  apparently  passed.  The  large  exports  of  breadstuff’s  and  other  prod- 
uce (hereinafter  noticed)  have  limited  the  demand  for  specie ; the  banks,  having 
attained  a very  strong  position,  are  now  discounting  more  liberally ; and  the  sub- 
treasury has  been  relieved  of  a portion  of  its  accumulation  through  the  redemp- 
tion of  Government  stocks,  offers  for  which,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
at  a liberal  premium,  we  noticed  in  former  numbers. 

The  lessons  which  have  been  taught  by  the  recent  course  of  financial  affairs 
are  plain  enougli ; but  we  have  no  great  faith  in  the  teachings  of  experience. 
For  a while,  the  banks, — having  found  that  a business  note  with  an  honorable 
signature,  would  bring  the  money  as  surely  as  the  day  of  its  maturity  dawned, 
while  “loans  on  call,”  with  abundant  collaterals,  were  asked  for  in  vain, — will  be 
a little  less  partial  to  the  reckless  financier,  and  a little  more  courteous  to  the 
mercantile  customer.  But  unless  the  various  State  Legislatures  pass  laws  pro- 
hibiting the  banks  from  making  loans  for  less  than  a certain  specified  or  limited 
period,  the  temptation  to  renew  the  old  system  will  be  too  great  to  be  withstood. 
Many  have  thought  that  the  financial  revulsion  would  be  so  complete  as  to  re- 
sult in  a general  breaking  up  of  the  various  railroad  projects  not  yet  passed  the 
point  of  success.  This  does  not  seem  probable.  A few  will,  of  course,  be 
abandoned ; and  yet  others  will  struggle  on  under  difficulties  and  embarrass- 
ments. But  where  the  projected  improvement  is  a link  in  an  important  chain,  or 
continuous  line,  it  will  find  means  of  advancement  and  ultimate  completion.  The 
check  will  be  a salutary  one  in  its  operation  upon  speculative  pursuits  generally ; 
but  we  have  no  hope  that  it  will  prove  more  than  a check,  soon  to  be  forgotten. 

We  have  already  stated  that  the  position  of  the  banks  is  a very  strong  one : 
the  following  summary  of  the  weekly  averages  of  the  New  York  city  banks, 
where  the  pressure  has  been  most  severe,  will  fully  confirm  this  assertion : — 


Week  ending. 
August  6 . . . . 
August  18.... 
August  20 ... . 
August  27 ... . 
September  8 . 
September  10. 
September  17. 
September  24 . 
October  1.. . . 
October  8.... 
October  15.. . . 
October  22.. . . 
October  29.. . . 
November  6.. 
November  12.. 
November  19.. 


Average  amount 
of  Loans 
and  Discounts. 

$97,899,499 

94,638,282 

94,074,717 

92,887,618 

91,741,888 

91,108,847 

90,190.689 

90,092,766 

90,149,640 

89,128,998 

87,887,278 

86,867,981 

88,400,821 

88,092,680 

82,882,409 

88,717,622 


Average 
amount  of 
Specie. 
19,746,441 
10,663,618 
11,082,274 
11,819,040 
11,268,049 
11,380,693 
11,860,286 
11,340,926 
11,281,912 
10,266,602 
11,380,172 
10,803,264 
10,866,672 
11,771,880 
12,828,576 
18,691,824 


Average 
amount  of 
Circulation. 
$9,618,068 
9,461,948 

9.889.727 
9,427,191 
9,664,294 
9,597,886 

9.666.728 
9,477,641 
9,621,666 
9,678,468 
9,464,714 
9,888,648 
9,800,360 
9,492,168 
9,287,629 
9,161,448 


Average 
amoun^  of 
Deposits 
$60,679,797 
67,667,604 
67,807,2!$ 
67,481,891 
67,602,970 
67,646,164 
67,612,801 
68,812,834 
67,968,661 
67,986,760 
69,068,674 
66,748,729 
63,886,462 
66,600,977 
66,201,007 
67,466,424 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  amount  of  specie,  since  the  date  embraced  in  our  for* 
mer  statement,  has  increased  nearly  three-and-a-balf  million  of  dollars. 
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The  following  is  the  statement  of  the  hanks  of  New  Orleans  for  the  month 
of  October,  1853. 


€!ASB  XOTKMKITS,  OB  IXMKDIATB  LIABILITIES 


Banki.  CircnUtloo. 

Bank  of  Looisiana $1,614,014 

Canal  Bank 1,844,120 

State  Bank. 1,808,019 

Citizens*  Bank 302,165 

Mechanics'  dt  Traders'  Bank 

Bank  of  New  Orleans. 64,660 


Other  Cask 

DepoetU.  Dae  Beaks.  LiabUlliet.  Total. 
^2,990,665  $808,046  $9,987  $4,922,712 

1,264,252  871,494  14,841  4,434,717 

3,275,461  814,498  810,462  5,703,431 

762,660  1,075,925 

1,476,283  1,476,283 

438,405  639  603,104 


Total, 


5,617,869  10,207,826  994,038  835,989  18,168,172 


CASH,  OR  DOiEDlATE  R180VROES. 

Bills  Eichaoae  k.  OChor  Cash 

Banka.  Specie.  Receirable.  Disu  Bks.  Asapts.  Tc^. 

Bank  of  Lotiisiana. $1,922,899  $3,934,047  $271,060  $1,200,000  $7,328,006 

Canal  Bank. 1,540,661  3,668,707  121,568  6,880,986 

State  Bank 1,885,207  8,651,386  18,461  944,000  6,499,104 

Citizens' Bank 629,195  955,402  1,624,597 

Mechanics'  & Traders'  Bonk.  577,648  1,633.749  152,000  2,583,399 

Bank  of  New  Orleans 169,810  486,632  655,942 


Total 6,724,920  14,869,928  411,189  2,896,000  28,862,032 


RSOAFITULATION. 


Liabilities,  exclasive  of  Capital. 


Bank  of  Louisiana $4,922,712 

Canal  Bank 4,484,717 

State  Bank 5,703,431 

Citizens'  Bank 1,065,925 

Mechanics'  & Traders'  Bank 1,476,288 

Bank  of  New  Orleans. 502,104 


Besonroes. 

$7,328,006 

5,880,986 

6,499,104 

1,624,697 

2,883,397 

905,942 


Comparing  this  statement  with  that  of  the  month  preceding,  we  find  in  the 
aggregate,  not  including  the  Bank  of  New  Orleans,  that  the  discounts  have  in- 
creased  for  the  past  month  $1,961,291 ; the  circulation  reduced  $102,000 ; the 
deposits  increased  $300,000 ; while  they  owe  to  distant  banka  and  exchange  col- 
lected $452,000. 

The  product  of  gold  from  California  is  again  increasing.  The  following  will 
show  the  deposits  and  coinage  at  the  Philadelphia  mint : — 


DEPOSITS  FOB  OCTOBER. 

Gold  fh>m  Caliromla.  Other  Sources.  Sllrer.  TotaL 

Philadelphia  mint $4,827,000  $125,000  $620,000  $6,072,000 


COINAGE  AT  THE  PHILADELPHIA  MINT  FOR  OCTOBER. 


Double  eagles  . . . . 

Half  eagles 

Quarter  eagles.. . . 
Gold  dollars. 

Pieces. 
...  40,470 

, . . 28,725 

. . 95,865 

..  582,955 

Value. 

$809,400 

118,625 

239,660 

682,955 

Half  dollara 

Quarter  dollars  . . 

Dimes 

Half  dimes. 

Pieces. 

636,000 

8,100,000 

1.640.000 

1.260.000 

Value. 

$218,000 

776,009 

154,000 

63,000 

Total 

Gold  bars 

..  748,016 

1,760,640 

8,616,877 

Total  silver. . . . 
Copper 

6,536,000 

850,000 

1,210,000 

8,500 

Total  gold 

. . 

$6,266,617  1 

Total 

$6,485,017 
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The  total  depoeita  at  the  Philadelphia  mint  since  Jao.  Ist  has  been  as  follows: 


—GOLD. 

SfLYER. 

18il. 

18Si. 

18». 

i8n. 

January 

$4,161,668 

$4,962,962 

$14,800 

Februaiy. 

8,010,222 

8,648,628 

18,660 

March 

2.880,271 

8,892,156 

7,682,762 

22,000 

ApriL 

8,091,087 

4,766.000 

2,660 

May 

4,886,678 

4,426,000, 

1,447 

June. 

6,689,474 

4,646,179 

678,000 

July 

4,193,880 

8,506,831 

611,000 

August 

2,670,688 

4,612,000 

860,000 

September 

4,258,687 

8,027,806 

820,600 

October 

4,140,669 

4,462,000 

620,000 

86,795,626 

40,439,864 

46,272,662 

8,148,867 

The  total  coinage  at  the  Philadelphia  mint  since  Jan.  Ist  has  been  as  follows: 


Gold.  Silver.  Copper.  Total,  f ■ 

January....  .-...  $4,809,388  $98,750  $8,860  79  $4,906,998  79 

February 2,931,280  97,300  2,000  31  3,080,630  81 

March 6,693,808  168,800  4,131  26  6,861,789  26 

April 6,306,080  409,007  2,611  64  6,726,698  64 

May 2,828,606  608,609  9,120  19  8,411,135  19 

June  4,774,246  660,000  8,667  82  6,427,918  82 

July 4,459,489  710,000  1,882  28  6,171,301  28 

August 8,120,929  860,000  6,691  60  8,976,620  60 

September 4,221,698  1,206,000  8,100  00  6,429,693  00 

October 6,266,517  1,210,000  8,600  00  6,486,017  00 


43,406,821  6,007,666  44,316  29  49,457,613  16 

We  are  frequently  importuned,  by  letter  and  otherwise,  to  tell  what  becomes 
of  the  gold  which  is  pouring  into  the  country,  as  the  official  tables  show  that 
less  than  half  of  it  is  exported.  Our  answer  is  that  over  and  above  all  which 
is  used  in  manufacturing,  over  one  hundred  million  of  dollars  has  been  added 
to  the  coin  in  bank  and  circulating  among  the  people.  Gold  is  coming  more 
and  more  into  use  every  day,  not  only  with  those  who  hoard,  but  in  the  com- 
mon currency  of  the  masses. 

The  imports  of  foreign  goods  at  nearly  all  of  the  ports,  continues  to  show 
an  increase  over  the  total  for  the  same  period  of  previous  years.  At  New  York 
the  imports  for  October  were  $3,535,052  greater  than  for  October,  1852, 
$3,605,251  greater  than  October,  1851,  and  $2,589,548  greater  than  October, 
1850.  A large  portion  of  the  increase  is  in  goods  entered  for  warehousing,  as 
will  appear  in  Jhe  following  comparison : — 

FORKiaif  IMPORTS  AT  KEW  TORE  FOR  OCTOBIR. 


18S0. 

ISil. 

18SS. 

18$}. 

Entered  for  consumption. . . . 

$6,748,966 

$5,790,796 

$7,775,614 

$9,687,601 

Entered  for  warehousing. . . . 

963,680 

1,204.994 

594,426 

1,866,866 

Free  goods 

862,866 

1,668,720 

215,148 

422,166 

Specie. 

1.627,866 

23,166 

62,690 

266,802 

Total  entered  at  the  port. . . 

$9,693,877 

$8,677,674 

$8,647,878 

$12,182,925 

Withdrawn  from  warehouse. 

1,116,072 

1,602,436 

1,266,670 

1,188,988 

The  total  entered  for  warehousing  for  October,  1853,  is  $1,272,440  greater 
than  for  the  same  month  of  last  year.  The  total  foreign  imports  at  New  York 
for  the  first  ten  months  of  the  year  shows  an  increase  of  $56,769,769  over  the 
same  period  of  1852,  $48,918,631  over  1851,  and  $42,871,764  over  1850. 
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rOBBION  niPOKTS  AT  NSW  TOES  NOB  TEN  MONTHS  FBOM  JANUABT  IffB 


1850.  1851.  1852.  1S5J. 

Entered  for consnmption....  $87,230,498  $96,216,866  $91,080,891  $134,775,790 

Entered  for  warehousing 13,641,449  11,914,911  7.134,316  19,268,lli: 

Free  goode 7,844,347  8,728,332  10,884,818  11,886,972 

Specie 16,096,385  1,805,694  2,214,644  2,163,659 


Total  entered  at  the  port...  $124,712,679  $118,665,802  $110,814,664  $167,584,438 
Withdrawn  from  warehouse.  9,326,490  11,403,970  13,463,496  12,871,001 


The  large  imports  of  specie,  as  shown  under  the  head  of  1850,  is  owing  to 
the  fact  that  during  part  of  that  year  the  California  gold  which  cleared  from 
Chagres  was  entered  among  the  receipts  of  foreign  bnllion.  The  large  increase 
in  the  total  entered  for  warehousing  is  particularly  noticeable,  and  is  owing  to 
the  large  amounts  entered  there  for  distribution  to  other  ports. 

The  imports  of  dry  goods  at  New  York  for  October,  show  an  increase  of 
$1  ,201,815  over  the  corresponding  month  of  last  year,  and  a still  greater  in- 
crease as  compared  with  former  years.  We  annex  a summary  of  this  class  of 
imports : — 

IMPOBTS  OF  FOBEION  OBT  GOODS  AT  NEW  TOBK  FOR  THE  MONTH  OF  OCTOBBB. 

XNTEBED  FOB  CONSUMPTION. 


1850.  1851.  1852.  1851. 

Manufactures  of  wool $576,680  $416,788  $1,077,608  $1,270,014 

Manufactures  of  cotfou 814,028  229,166  887,454  605,323 

Manufactures  of  silk. 762,231  687,355  1,817,305  1,897,424 

Manufactures  of  flax 451,455  273,065  418,464  436,059 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods. ..  202,295  195,475  168,379  292,485 


Total $2,806,589  $1,801,799  $3,864,210  $8,901,305 


wrrnoBAWN  fbom  wabehouse. 


issn. 

1851. 

1852. 

1851. 

Manufactures  of  wool 

$151,313 

$78,782 

$49,936 

$114,678 

Manufactures  of  cotton 

48,803 

48,188 

28,798 

49,8Sl 

Manufactures  of  silk. . 

66,932 

144,646 

141,266 

53,824 

Manufactures  of  flax 

23,907 

63,667 

30,519 

22.597 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods. 

6,263 

68,538 

82,556 

17,964 

Total  

$296,218 

$393,821 

$283,075 

$258,844 

Add  entered  for  consumption.. 

2,306,589 

1,801,799 

8,364,210 

3,901,305 

Total  thrown  on  the  market 

$2,602,807 

$2,196,620 

$3,647,285 

$4,160,149 

ENTEBXD 

FOB  WAREHOUSING. 

1S50. 

1851. 

1892. 

1851. 

Manufactures  of  wool 

$96,366 

$128,403 

$86,195 

$208,609 

Manufactures  of  cotton 

94,746 

90,130 

67,180 

244.155 

Manufactures  of  silk 

68,977 

494,462 

19,718 

278,991 

Manufactures  of  flax 

68,647 

98,658 

27,984 

155,144 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 

20,912 

73,081 

58,776 

22,624 

Total 

$339,647 

$884,739 

$244,803 

$909,528 

Add  entered  for  consumption 

2,806,589 

1,801,799 

3,364,210 

8,901,805 

Total  entered  at  the  port 

$2,646,236 

$2,686,688 

$3,609,013 

$4,810,828 
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We  also  annex  a comparison  of  the  receipts  of  dry  goods  at  New  York  for 
ten  months: — 

IMPORTS  OF  FOBBIGX  DBT  GOODS  AT  ITEW  YORK  FOR  TEN  MONTHS  FROM  JANUARY  IST. 


ENTERED  FOB  CONSUMPTION. 


1850. 

1851. 

185*. 

18$}. 

Manufactures  of  wool 

$14,103,663  $12,382,696  $13,166,688  $22,989,686 

Manufactures  of  cotton 

. 9,334,450 

8,677,638 

8,294,133 

12,722,388 

Manufactures  of  silk 

. 17,878,021 

20,616,911 

18,837,661 

28,922,651 

Manufactures  of  flax 

6,722,106* 

6,434,990 

6,194,736 

6,886,198 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 

. 2,315,169 

8,282,964 

8,644,199 

4,760,638 

Total 

. 860,348,409  $60,294,084  $48,627,817  $76,220,803 

WITHDRAWN  FROM 

WABEHOU8B. 

1850. 

1851. 

1852. 

18$}. 

Manufactures  of  wool 

. $1,689,880 

$1,766,937 

$1,617,239 

$1,912,709 

Manufactures  of  cotton 

1,121,614 

1,286,628 

1,819,801 

981,970 

Manufactures  of  silk 

1,027,996 

1,370,361 

1,779,788 

1,217,436 

Manufactures  of  flax. 

894,618 

661,144 

746.126 

280,764 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods. 

127,114 

880,185 

829,108 

299,697 

Total 

, $4,361,222 

$5,864,155 

$6,691,007 

$4,592,566 

Add  entered  for  consumption . . . . 

50,348,409 

60.294,084 

48,627,317 

76,220,801 

Total  thrown  on  the  market 

• 

$54,709,631  $56,668,239  $64,318,324  $80,812,866 

ENTERED  FOR  WAREHOUSING. 

1850. 

1851. 

1852. 

18$}. 

Manufactures  of  wool 

. $2,000,339 

$2,067,617 

$1,186,072 

$2,410,638 

Manufactures  of  cotton 

1,749,288 

1,432,886 

802,609 

1,404,349 

Manufactures  of  silk 

1,272,682 

2,288,882 

1,882,665 

1,614,669 

Manufactures  of  flax. 

663,844 

718,765 

828,868 

453,823 

Miscellaneous  dry  goods 

121,822 

431,756 

866,676 

837,167 

Total 

. $5,807,826 

$6,939,816 

$4,615,189 

$6,220,686 

Add  entered  for  consumption.. . . 

. 60,348,409 

60,294,084 

48,627,817 

76,220,801 

Total  entered  at  the  porL 

$66,165,734  $67,288,400  $68,142,506  $82,440,987 

We  had  supposed  that  the  receipts  for  November  would  show  either  a de- 
cline, as  compared  with  last  year,  or  at  least  a check  in  the  increase,  but  in  this 
we  have  been  disappointed.  The  month  is  nearly  over  as  we  write,  and  every 
week  thus  far  has  witnessed  an  increased  importation.  There  must  be  a point 
w^here  the  summit  will  be  reached,  and  it  cannot  be  far  distant. 

The  cash  revenue  has,  of  course,  very  largely  increased,  and  the  Sub-Treasury 
overflows  with  the  accumulated  specie,  notwithstanding  the  purchases  which 
have  been  made  of  government  stocks.  The  following  will  show  the  cash  re- 
ceipts at  New  York  for  October  and  since  January  Ist: — 

CASH  DUTIES  RECEIVED  AT  THE  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK. 


18M.  I8§1.  mi  1853. 

In  October 12,112,906  29  11,968,616  17  $2,892,109  67  $2,706,694  88 

First  quarter 6,996,666  48  9,295,267  80  7,617,887  72  11,125,600  47 

Second  quarter 6,038,263  67  7,867,408  80  6,682,425  16  10,041,829  08 

Third  quarter 10,190,324  87  9,402,997  80  10,281,190  03  18,618,106  14 


Totid  lOmontlis..  $25,888,140  71  $28,014,179  07  $26,923,612  48  $87,486,128  97 
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The  exports  also  show  a very  large  increase  at  the  port  of  New  York.  This 
increase  for  October  is  fully  60  per  cent,  exclusive  of  specie,  while  the  ship- 
ments of  the  latter  were  unusually  large : — 


exports  from  ICXW  YORK  TO  FOREIGN  POETS  FOR  OCTOBER. 


18$0. 

18jl. 

18$2. 

I85J. 

Domestic  produce 

14^61,742 

$2,702,882 

$8,497,874 

$5,469,401 

Foreign  merchandise  (free).. . 

“ “ (dutiable)  -. 

16,464 

106,626 

82.886 

68,687 

483,038 

858,292 

484,801 

719,584 

Specie 

1,421,328 

l,779,7b7 

2,452,801 

4,767,972 

Total 

$6,481,572 

$4,947,007 

$6,617,862 

$11,000,694 

Total,  exclusive  of  specie. . 

6,060,244 

3,167,800 

4,066,661 

6,442,622 

The  total  for  October,  1853,  including  specie,  is  one  of  thfi  largest  amounts 
ever  cleared  from  New  York  during  a similar  portion  of  the  year.  This  increase 
in  the  exports  did  not  commence  with  January,  so  that  the  total  for  ten  months 
shows  a less  comparative  gain,  but  exclusive  of  specie,  is  still  very  large: — 


EXPORTS  FROM  NEW  YORK  TO  FOREIGN  PORTS  FOE  TEN  MONTHS  FROM  JANCRAY  1. 


18§0. 

Domestic  produce $86,884,842 

Foreign  merchandise  (free)... . 495,314 

“ “ (dutiable)-...  4,261,237 

Specie 7,868,794 


1851.  • 

$84,200,828 

637,627 

8,276,027 

83,040,978 


1858. 

$84,239,486 

799,612 

8,768,974 

28,106,137 


18M. 

$45,884,119 

1,217,688 

4,112,098 

19,765,780 


Total 

Total,  exclusive  of  specie  . . 


$49,460,187 

41,591,393 


$71,164,360 

88,118,382 


$61,914,109 

88,807,972 


$70,979,626 

61,218,895 


It  may  be  interesting  in  this  connection  to  publish  a comparative  table  con- 
taining the  shipments  of  specie  from  New  York  for  several  years.  As  the  ship- 
ments for  November  and  December  of  last  year  were  small,  tlie  total  for  1853 
will  probably  come  very  near  to  the  corresponding  total  for  1852,  but  must,  of 
course,  be  far  behind  the  amount  for  the  year  1851 : — 


EXPORTS  OF  SPECIE  FROM  NEW  YORK  TO  FOREIGN  PORTS. 


1849. 

18S0. 

1851. 

1852. 

1853. 

January 

$122,682 

$90,861 

$1,266,281 

$2,868,958 

$74'7,679 

February 

166.851 

278,708 

1,027,689 

8,551,548 

1,121,020 

March 

86,506 

172,087 

2,868,861 

611,994 

692,479 

April 

86,691 

290,407 

8,882,182 

200,266 

767,055 

May 

878,916 

741,736 

4,506,186 

1,884.893 

2,162,467 

June 

696,411 

880,484 

6,462,867 

8,556,856 

8,264,282 

July 

138,362 

1,618,080 

6,004.170 

2,971,499 

8,914,612 

August 

869,368 

1,441,786 

2,673,444 

2,935,888 

1,183.978 

September 

826,884 

1,038,918 

8,490,142 

2,122,496 

1,244,192 

October 

1,880,518 

1,421,828 

1,719,707 

2,462,801 

4,767,972 

November 

684,898 

995.894 

6,083,996 

809,813 

December 

141,978 

1,208,760 

6,668,285 

1,180,805 



Totol  

. $4,803,460 

$9,982,948 

$48,743,269 

$26,096,266 

........ 
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The  exports  of  prodace  are  very  large,  and  are  daily  increasing.  There  is  an 
active  demand  for  breadstufifs  for  both  England  and  the  continent,  and  at  highly 
remnnerative  prices.  We  annex  a comparative  summary  ot  the  shipments  of 
some  of  the  leading  articles  from  New  York  to  foreign  ports,  from  January  Ist 
to  November  19th : — 


SXPOaTS  FROM  NKW 


YORK  TO  rORXIOIf  PORTS  OF  CERTAIN  LEADING  ARTICLES  OF 


DOMESTIC 

18SJ.  18§S. 

Ashes — pots....bbl8.  16,088  9,288 

pearls. 1,088  663 

Beeswax Jbs.  878,253  184,715 

Breadstuff 8 — 

Wheat  flour  . .bbls.  1,226,288  1,632,295 

Rye  flour 8,209  8,161 

Com  meal 41,906  39,415 

Wheat bush.  2,678,45 1 5,584,288 


Rye 

236,460 

10,202 

Oats 

9,741 

61,087 

Barley 

367 

100 

Com 

746,180 

719,661 

Candles,  mold. 

.boxes 

62.709 

41,468 

sperm. 

8,661 

4,994 

Coal 

. .tons 

86,260 

28,183 

Cotton 

.bales 

812,076 

866,284 

Hay 

7,032 

4,684 

Hops. 

602 

806 

PRODUCE. 

185!. 

185S. 

Naval  stores. . 

..bbls. 

491,146 

410,018 

Oils,  whale . . • , 

, .galls. 

46,473 

243,734 

sperm . . . 

718,737 

902,639 

lard..... 

26,044 

51,289 

linseed . . 

11,858 

19,828 

Provisions — 

Pork«. . . .. . 

. .bbls. 

85,227 

68,596 

Beef 

41,843 

46,876 

Cut  meats lbs.  1,456,224  7,727,537 

Butter 594.390  1,744,709 

Cheese 940,085  6.60 1 ,223 

Lard 4,246,882  6,029,612 

Rice trcs.  23,843  28,086 

Tallow. lbs.  386,205  2,564,776 

Tobacco,  crude... pkgB.  22,728  21,747 

Do,,  raanufactured.lb8. 4,104,126  5,366,275 
Whalebone 923,930  2,815,075 


This  shows  a very  large  increase  in  the  shipments  of  breadstuffs  and  provis- 
ions, and  the  end  is  not  yet.  There  is  no  certainty  that  the  present  high  rates 
will  be  supported,  but  there  would  seem  to  be  a strong  probability  that  at  some 
rate  the  demand  will  continue.  There  is  one  fact  connected  with  the  recent 
stringency  in  the  money  market  which  is  a fit  subject  for  general  congratulation. 
It  has  prevented,  what  must  otherwise  have  taken  place,  a general  and  disastrous 
speculation  in  brendstutfs.  If  money  had  been  eiisily  obtained,  not  merely  at  a 
low  rate  of  interest,  but  upon  any  terms,  the  receipts  of  grain  and  flour  instead 
of  being  sold  at  once  for  shipment,  would  have  been  bought  up  and  hoarded — 
all  the  while  above  tlie  limits  of  foreign  orders.  This  would  have  created  great 
distress,  both  here  and  abroad,  among  the  middling  and  lower  classes,  and  would 
have  benefited  no  lawful  interest  in  either  hemisphere.  Fortunately,  impelled 
by  the  necessities  of  the  case,  receivers  have  parted  with  their  stock  as  soon 
after  it  reached  the  seaboard  as  possible,  and  thus  a healthy  trade  had  been 
maintained,  while  our  cereals  have  been  largely  taken  for  European  consump- 
tion at  prices  highly  remunerative  to  the  producer.  What  causes  may  hereafter 
operate  to  renew  the  financial  depression,  we  cannot  tell ; but  we  do  not  see 
that  any  farther  serious  difficulties  are  to  be  apprehended.  The  action  of  causes 
already  worked  to  their  results  at  the  commercial  centers,  will  be  felt  for  a con- 
siderable time  to  come  throughout  the  country,  but,  like  the  enlarging  wave,  as 
the  circle  widens,  its  power  will  be  gradually  weakened. 
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FIWANCES  OF  BOSTON— PROPERTY  AND  TAXES. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Hon.  William  Parmenter  for  a copy  of  the  Annual  Report 
of  the  Receipts  and  Expenditures  of  the  City  of  Boston  and  the  County  of  Suffolk, 
for  the  financial  year  May  1,  1862,  (both  included,)  80th  April,  1858.  It  is  an  inter- 
esting document,  exhibiting  a detailed  account  of  the  finances  of  that  city.  From  this 
report  we  compile  the  following  statement : — 

VALUATION  OF  BEAL  AND  PERSONAL  ESTATE  IN  THE  OITT  OF  BOSTON. 


Real  Estate.  Personal  Estate.  Total. 

1852 $110,699,200  $76,980,800  $187,680,000 

1851 109,858,600  78,688,600  187,947,000 

1850 106,098,400  74,907,100  180,000,500 

1849  102,827,600  71,852,700  174,180,700 

1848 100,403,200  67,824,800  167,728,000 


The  following  table  shows  the  total  valuation  of  property  in  the  years  named,  and 
the  tax  per  $1,000: — 


1847 

Value  of  Property. 
$162,360,400 

Tax. 

$6 

1844 

Value  of  Property. 
$118,450,300 

Tax. 

$6 

1846 

148,839,600 

6 

1843  

....  110,046,000 

6 20 

1845 

135,948,700 

6 70 

1842 

,...  106,723,700 

5 70 

The  total  tax  for  1862  was  $1,244,626,  showing  a decrease  from  1851  of  personal 
estate  amounting  to  $1,607,700,  being  2,045  per  cent,  and  an  increase  of  real  estate 
over  1861  of  $1,840,700,  being  1,226  per  cent.  There  is  a poll  tax  in  Massachusetts 
amounting  to  $1  60  per  head.  The  number  assessed  at  $1  60  in  1862,  was  28,988 
The  valuation  of  real  and  personal  property  in  1862  was  $187,680,000,  and  in  1842, 
$106,728,700,  showing  an  increase  in  ten  years  in  the  value  of  property  of  nearly 
ninety  niiUion9  of  dollars.  In  Massachusetts  the  capital  of  banks  and  insurance  cor- 
porations is  assessed,  and  the  stockholders  are  also  assessed.  For  instance,  a bank 
with  $1,000,000  capital  is  put  down  in  the  valuation  list  for  that  amount,  and  the 
resident  holders  of  stock  are  also  assessed  for  the  same  as  personal  property.  So  that 
$1,000,000  appears  as  $2,000,000  in  the  valuation  statements. 

In  New  York,  the  stockholders  in  banks,  <fec.,  are  not  assessed  on  the  stock  as  wr- 
Bonal  property,  con««equently  a capital  stock  of  a million  dollars  appears  in  the  valua- 
tion of  property  for  that  amount  only.  This  explains  the  apparent  inequality  in  the 
assessed  value  of  personal  property  in  New  York  and  Boston — or,  in  other  words,  the 
apparent  disproportion  of  property  to  population  in  the  two  cities. 

Since  the  preparation  of  the  foregoing  “ facts  and  figures,”  we  have  obtained,  from 
official  sources,  the  subjoined  statement  of  the  valuation  and  taxes  of  Boston,  Ac.,  for 
(1858)  the  current  year; — 

The  assessed  valuation  of  the  property  of  Boston  for  taxation  in  1853,  is  is 


follows:— 

Real  estate $116,090,900  00 

Personal 90,423,800  00 


Total $206,614,200  00 

This  amount  is  taxed  at  $7  60  per  $1,000 1,669,607  92 

There  is  a poll  tax,  assessed  on  29,959  persons,  at  $1  60,  . 44,938  60 


Total  tax $1,614,446  42 

Of  which  the  State  tax  is 98,691  00 

The  total  valuation  of  the  real  estate  for  1852,  was..  $110,099,200 

Increase  in  1868  6,391,700  being  4.87  pr.  ct 


Total  in  1858 $116,090,900 
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ValaatioD  of  personal  estate  in  1862 
Increase  in  1853  

Total  in  1868  

Total  valuation,  1853 

“ “ 1852 

Increase 

The  number  of  polls  in  1853  was  . . 
“ “ 1852  


76,980,000 

13,443,800 


?90,423,300  beu)g  17.46  pr.  ct. 

206,414,200 

187.680,000 


118,834,700  being  10  per  ct. 
29,959 
28,445 


Increase  of  the  year 1,614  or  6.82  per  ct. 


The  State  tax  of  1858  is $300,000 

Of  which  the  county  of  Suffolk  pays 100,842 

or  83  61-100  per  cent  of  the  whole  tax. 

The  share  of  Boston  is 98,691 

or  32  9-10  of  the  whole. 

Chelsea  pays 1,764 

North  Chelsea 387 

Boston 98,691 


Total $100,842 

The  last  State  tax  was  in  1844,  when  the  amount  was  $76,000. 

Of  which  the  county  of  Suffolk  paid 26,669  50 

or  84  22-100  per  cent. 

The  share  of  Boston  was 26,488  76 

or  33  98-100  per  cent  of  the  whole. 

The  share  of  Suffolk  county  was  then  divided  as  follows ; — 

Chelsea 180  76 

Boston 25,488  76 


$26,669  50 

From  the  above  items  respecting  the  State  tax,  it  will  be  seen  that  Boston  has 
nearly  kept  pace  with  the  whole  Commonwealth  in  the  valuation  of  estates  during 
the  last  decade.  In  1844,  Boston  paid  33-98  of  the  whole  State  tax,  and  in  186^  her 
share  is  82-90  per  cent  of  the  sum  assessed  in  the  Commonwealth. 


PRICE  OF  CONSOLS  IN  THE  ENGLISH  MARKET  IN  1852. 


For  the  sake  of  comparison  we  annex  the  highest  and  lowest  price  of  Consols  in  the 
English  market  for  1852,  with  the  bullion  and  active  circulation  of  the  Banks. 


Month  of 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. . . . 

October 

November  . . . . 
December. 


CONSOLS.  BANK  Of  ENGLAND. 


Highest  price. 

Lowest  price. 

Stock  of  Bullion. 

Note  Circulation. 

96^ 

95$ 

£18,216,172 

£21,038,385 

97$ 

96$ 

19,238,924 

20,708,496 

98$ 

97$ 

19,815,746 

20,237,320 

100 

98$ 

19,696,601 

22,056,960 

100$ 

99$ 

20,685,617 

21,845,115 

101 

100$ 

22,042,683 

21,686,316 

100$ 

100 

22,232,188 

23,747,736 

100$ 

98$ 

21,926,127 

28.040,176 

100$ 

99$ 

21,893,644 

22,811,286 

100$ 

99$ 

21,718,018 

23,813,066 

lOlf 

100$ 

21,707,666 

28,851,145 

100$ 

100 

21,088,832 

22,728,160 

The  decline  in  the  price  of  Consols  to  91$,  and  in  the  amount  of  bullion  in  the  bank 
to  £16,600,000  indicates  a great  change  in  the  features  of  the  English  market  The 
advance  in  the  rate  of  interest  during  the  same  short  period  from  2 per  cent  to  5, 
shows  a determination  on  the  part  of  the  bank  to  discourage  speculation,  which  has 
increased  largely  for  the  last  twelve  months. 
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INCREASE  OF  SPECIE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  Evening  Bulletin  (Philadelphia)  haa  been  furnished  by  Ool.  Snowden,  of  the 
United  States  Mint,  with  the  following  statement  of  the  deposits  of  American  gold  at 
that  institution  and  all  the  branch  mints,  from  the  date  of  the  discoveries  in  California 
np  to  July  80th,  1868 : — 

DEF08IT8  or  OAUFOBNIA  GOLD  AT  THE  imm. 

PHILADELPHIA  MINT. 

$44,177  00  j 1861 $46,989,867  00 

6,481,489  00  1862 49,821,490  00 

81,667.606  00  1 1868  (to  July  80th)  . . 88,080,268  85 


1848. 

1849 

1860 


Total 


BBANOH  MINTS. 
Dahlonega.  Charlotte. 


1849 

1860  $80,025  00  

1861  214,072  00  $16,111  00 

1862  824,931  07  28,861  76 


1863  (to  July  80th).. . 269,607  78  16,399  49 


• 

$172,034,231 

85 

New  Orleans. 

TotaL 

$1,124 

00 

$1,134 

00 

669,921 

00 

669,921 

00 

4,676,667 

00 

4,606,592 

00 

8,769,682 

00 

8,998,865 

00 

8,777,784 

00 

4,131,076 

88 

1,389,208 

02 

1.674,215 

29 

Totals 888,686  86 

Add  deposits  at  Philadelphia  Mint. . 


68,872  26  19,183,286  02 


20,080,794  12 
172,034,231  85 


Total  California  deposits  to  July  SOth,  1863 $192,116,025  97 

SUBSEQUENT  DEPOSITS  AT  PHILADELPHIA  MINT. 

August,  1863  4,469,000  00 

September,  1863 2.975,000  00 

October  “ 4,327,000  00 


Total  California  deposits  to  October  8l8t,  1868 $203,886,026  97 

We  have  thus  the  amount  of  gold  of  California  production  received  at  the  mints  np 
to  the  1st  of  November,  except  tlie  deposits  of  the  last  three  months  at  the  bmocD 
mints,  which  are  not  likely  to  have  been  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  make  them  mate- 
rial to  our  purpose.  The  next  thing  to  be  considered  is  the  amount  of  specie  exported 
from  the  IJnited  States,  and  this  we  are  enabled  to  exhibit  with  sufficient  accuracy. 
Official  documents  show  that  the  entire  exports  and  imports  of  specie,  from  1847  (the 
famine  year)  to  1853,  were  os  follows: — 


Imports.  Exports. 

1847  $24,121,289  $1,907,789 

1848  6,860,224  1 6,841,620 

1849  6,651,240  6,404.648 

1860  4,628,792  7,622,994 

1861  6,463,592  29,472,762 

1862  6,503,644  42.674,185 


Totals 


$62,718,681  $102,828,888 

62.718,961 


Net  exports  of  specie  for  six  years $60,106,207 

Add  exports  for  first  10  months  of  1858,  as  ascertained  from  returns 

and  estimates,  say 25,000,000 


Total  exports  of  specie $76,105,207 

The  whole  question  then  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows : — 

Receipts  of  California  gold  to  October  81st,  1863  $208,886,026  97 

Exports  of  specie  from  1847  to  October  8l8t,  1863 76,105,207  00 


Net  increase  of  specie, 


$128,780,818  97 
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It  will  doubtless  surprise  many  to  see  it  thus  clearly  demonstrated  that  there  is  at 
the  present  time  nearly  one  hundred  and  thirty  millions  more  of  specie  in  the  United 
States  than  there  was  in  1846. 


BANKS  OF  NEW  ORLEANS. 

The  following  comparative  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  Canal,  Citizens’,  Louis- 
iana, and  Louisiana  State  Banks,  on  the  24th  September  and  the  29th  of  the  preceding 
month,  is  condensed  from  the  official  reports  of  the  Board  of  Currency : — 


LIABILITIES. 


Aug.  29. 

Circulation 16,012,996 

Deposite 8,689,776 

Due  to  banks 971,795 

Other  cash  liabilities 467,015 


SepU  24. 
$5,655,676 
8,515,793 
876,684 
885,268 


Increase. 


•Decrease. 

1857,820 

178,983 

95,111 

81,747 


Loans  on  deposits,  payable  at  ma- 
turity   

Foreign  and  domestic  exchange.. . 

Other  cash  assets 1,924,000 


16,041,582 

CASH  ASSETS. 

16,488,421 

708,161 

Aug.  29. 

8ept.24. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

$6,621,260 

$6,285,444 

$385,816 

9,789,897 

10,612,314 

764,104 

822,917 

1,088,438 

824,884 

1,924,000 

1,924,000 

19,428.095 

19,535,862 

822,917 

710,160 

Besides  this  these  banks  have  real  estate,  $1,106,951;  public  improvements, 
$1,111,615;  loans  on  stock,  $4,466,842;  on  mortgages,  etc.,  $4,807,287;  and  other 
discounts  and  assets,  $2,977,990 ; protested  paper,  $279,268 — making  a total  in  move- 
ment and  dead  weight,  exclusive  of  capital,  of  $34,405,922. 

MECHANICS  AND  TEADEES’ — FREE  BANK. 


LIABILITIES. 

Circulation 

Deposits $954,538 

Due  local  banks 205,285 

Total  liabilities $1,169,828 


CASH  ASSETS. 

Specie $504,405 

I^ans  on  deposits 1,308,691 

For.  and  domestic  exchange.. . 187,626 

Other  cash  assets 152,000 


$2,102,722 

DEPOSITS  OF  GOLD  AND  SILVER  BULUON  AT  THE  U.  S.  MINT. 

The  following  is  a comparative  statement  of  the  deposits  at  the  mint  during  the  first 
ten  months  of  1851,  1852,  and  1853 : — 


I85J. 

18^!. 

1851.  ; 

185}. 

1852. 

1851. 

Jan. . . 

$4,962,097  1 

$4,161,688 

?6, 071, 669  ' 

June. , 

$4,583,000 

$6,689,474 

$8,687,560 

Feb. . . 

8,648,623 

8,010,222 

8,004,970 

July.., 

8,491,000 

4,193,880 

8,127,617 

March 

7,638,752 

8,892,166 

2,880,271 

Aug... 

6,870,800 

2,671,563 

4,135,312 

April. . 

4,766,000 

8,091,037 

2,878,358 

Sept.  . 

3,027,806 

4,263,687 

4,046,799 

May... 

4,425,000 

4,385,678 

8,269,491 

1 Oct  . . 

6,817,162 

4,140,069 

4,743.534 

Totals 

46,146,714 

40,489,854 

86,796,626 

The  deposits  of  silver  bullion  at  the  mint  during  the  first  ten  months  of  the  present 
year  have  been  as  follows  : — 

January $14,000  i June $678,000 


February 
March 
April 
May  . 


18,560  July 611,000 

22,000  , August 860,000 

2,560  I September 820  500 

1,447  I October 620,500 

Add  deposits  of  gold  bullion 46,146,714 

Total  deposits  of  gold  and  silver $49,289,77 1 
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The  amount  of  specie  subject  to  draft  in  the  several  dep< 
Treasury  on  the  24th  ult,  was  $25j958,'766,  the  principal 


At  New  York. . . 
At  Philadelphia. , 
At  New  Orleans . 
At  San  Francisco 
ToUl 


$7,107,294 

8,534,934 

4,132,298 

1,166,810 


At  Boston  .. . 
At  St.  Louis . 
Miscellaneous 


ositories  of  the  United  States 
amounts  being  held 

$2,993,128 

1,066.691 

957,606 


$25,958,756 


BANK  DIVIDENDS  IN  BOSTON. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  capital  of  banks  in  Boston,  and  the  semi-aonual 


dividends  declared  payable  on  Monday,  Oct.  3,  1853  : — 


Capital. 

Dir. 

Amt. 

Capital. 

Dlv. 

Ami 

Atlantic 

$500,000 

4 

$20,000  Hamilton 

. $500,000 

4 

$20,000 

Atlas 

500,000 

81 

17,000  , Market 

. 560,500 

6 

28,000 

Blackstone 

350,000 

4 

15,000  Massachusetts  . . 

. 800,000 

8 

24.000 

Boston 

900,000 

4 

36,000  Mechanics* 

. 150,000 

4 

6,000 

Boyleston 

800,000 

5 

15,000  i Merchants’ 

. 8,000,000 

4 

120,000 

Bk.  of  N.  America 

500,000 

4 

20,000  New  England. . . 

. 1,000,000 

4 

40,000 

Bk.  of  Oommerce . 

1,500,000 

4 

60,000  North 

. 750,000 

H 

26,250 

City 

1,000,000 

81 

85,000  1 Shawmut 

. 500,000 

4 

20,000 

Cochituate 

250,000 

4 

10,000  1 Shoe  dc  Leather. 

. 1.000,000 

4 

40,000 

Columbian 

500,000 

8i 

17.500  State 

. 1,800,000 

H 

63,000 

Eagle 

500,000 

4 

20,000  Suffolk 

. 1,000,000 

6 

50,000 

Exchange  

1,000,000 

4 

40,000  1 Traders’ 

. 600,000 

4 

24,000 

Faneuil  Hall 

500,000 

4 

20,000  1 Tremont 

. 1,000,000 

4 

40,000 

Freeman's 

800,000 

4A 

13,500  j Union 

. 1,000,000 

4 

40,000 

Globe 

1,000,000 

4 

40,000  Washington  . . . . 

. 500,000 

H 

17,500 

Granite 

750,000 

4 

80,000  ' 

— 

Grocers’ 

300,000 

4 

12,000 

24,810,000 

980,250 

The  average  dividends  of  Boston  banks  are  larger  than  those  of  New  York,  although 
the  rate  of  interest  in  the  former  city  is  one  per  cent  less  than  in  New  York. 


UNITED  STATES  FEDERAL  REVENUE. 

The  annexed  is  a statement  exhibiting  the  amount  of  duties  received  during  tbs 
fiscal  years  ending  June  30th,  1851-2-8,  at  ports  of  entry  in  the  United  States 


OOMMEEOE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES — REVENUE  FROM  CUSTOMS. 


1851. 

1851. 

ISiJ. 

New  York 

54 

$28,771,482 

49 

$88,298,341 

58 

Boston 

84 

6,250,588 

68 

7,208,048 

52 

Philadelphia 

62 

8,715,026 

77 

4,637,046 

16 

New  Orleans 

,08 

2,860,191 

86 

2,628,421 

32 

Baltimore 

67 

1,064,030 

76 

886,487 

90 

San  Francisco 

719,586 

98 

2,191,601 

18 

1,794,140 

66 

Charleston,  S.  C. . • . 

74 

666,777 

12 

432.299 

19 

Portland 

44 

256,150 

26 

850,349 

22 

Savannah 

73 

141,658 

21 

125,755 

86 

St  Louis 

79 

283,056 

23 

294,790 

78 

Cincinnati 

44 

128,212 

79 

261,649 

90 

Mobile 

28 

123,547 

86 

102,981 

47 

New  Haven 

73 

101,592 

25 

126,178 

40 

Oswego 

23 

87,105 

92 

128,667 

27 

Richmond,  Va. 

75 

67,892 

79 

73,992 

98 

Norfolk 

26 

46,499 

14 

81,226 

61 

Other  ports 

74 

1,268,200 

00 

4,629,206 

04 

Total 

51 

$47,826,200 

46 

$68,981,866 

52 

There  are  one  hundred  and  eight  ports  of  entry  in  the  United  States,  on  the  sea* 
board,  on  the  great  inland  lakes,  and  on  our  great  rivers.  Sixteen  ports  are  included 
in  this  statement 
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LONDON  CHARTERED  BANKS. 

The  London  charter  banks  exhibit  unusual  prosperity  during  the  past  year.  The 
deposits  of  the  Westminster  Bank  amount  to  the  enormous  sum  of  £6,219,000  ster- 
ling, or  more  than  thirty  millions  of  dollars.  From  the  official  returns  of  the  several 
London  banks  published  in  the  Times^  we  find  their  capital,  deposits,  and  surplus 


funds  to  be  as  follows : — 

Capital.  Deposits.  Sarp.  Fund. 

London  and  Westminster £1,000,000  £6,219,817  £133,689 

London  Joint  Stock 600,000  4,485,826  148,812 

Union  of  London 462,900  4,878,731  60,000 

London  and  County 379,726  8,866,386  44,990 

Commercial 200,000  1,246,824  61,029 

Royal  British 50,00D  819,496  9,118 


The  dividends  of  these  banks  the  past  year  were  6 to  8 per  cent,  which  are  large 
earnings  for  institutions  discounting  at  2|  to  4 per  cent.  It  seems,  from  the  London 
papers,  that  the  business  of  banking  in  Australia  the  past  year  has  yielded  enormous 
profits.  The  Times  says  of  the  report  of  the  Bank  of  New  Sduth  Wales  : The  report 
of  the  Bank  of  New  South  Wales,  one  of  the  Sydney  institutions,  for  the  half  year 
ending  the  3l8t  of  March  last,  has  just  been  received,  and  presents  a result  which  the 
directors  truly  state  to  be  without  a parallel  in  banking  enterprise.  It  appears  that 
on  a capital  of  £300,000,  the  profits  for  the  six  months  amounted  to  £141,640,  the 
appropriation  of  which  has  just  been  effected  by  increaeing  the  capital  from  £300,000 
to  £400,000 — a step  equivalent  to  a bonus  of  £6  ISs.  4d.  on  each  £20  share,  besides 
declaring  a dividend  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent  per  annum,  adding  £14,280  to  the  re- 
served funds,  which  now  amounts  to  £40,000,  and  carrying  £4,960  to  a new  account 
for  future  distribution. 


THE  BANKS  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


The  following  table  will  show  the  circulation,  specie,  deposits,  and  discounts  on  the 
Ist  of  August,  of  the  banka  of  South  Carolina,  which  accepted  the  provisions  of  the 
act  of  December  18, 1840 : — 


Bank  of  State 

Circnlatlon. 

$1,987,802 

Speele. 

$208,798 

Deposits. 

$689,285 

Discunnts. 

$2,164,169 

Branch  do.  Columbia 

6,086 

205,708 

1,125.898 

South  W.  R.  R. 

431,166 

101,218 

809,088 

248.274 

Planters  and  Mechanics. . . . 

482,935 

188,316 

844,937 

1,068,749 

Union 

299,215 

114,873 

264,083 

78.8,016 

State  Bank  S.  C 

656,805 

217,011 

424,823 

938,224 

Bank  of  South  Carolina .... 

486,109 

112,677 

826,317 

388,166 

Commercial 

714,220 

99,379 

219.671 

89-7,284 

Farmers  Exchange. . ; . . . 

64,815 

103,428 

88,635 

66,207 

$6,071,564 

$1,181,774 

$2,768,002 

$8,164,787 

MONET  AND  EXCHANGE  MARKET  OF  CINCINNATI  IN  1852-S. 

The  following  statement  of  the  money  and  exchange  market  of  Cincinnati,  is  derived 
from  the  report  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  was  prepared  by  Richard  Smith, 
£eq.,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  report  published  in  a former  part  of  the  present 
number,  and  the  statistics  of  trade  under  our  **  Commercial  Statistics,”  a few  pages 
further  on 

IIONXT  AND  EXCHANGE. 

The  money  market  during  the  past  year  has  not  been  characterized  by  any  very 
new  or  remarkable  features.  Money  has  been  much  more  scarce,  and  rates  have  con- 
sequently ruled  higher  than  the  year  immediately  preceding.  The  regular  banking 
capital  of  the  city  has  been  diminished  by  the  return  to  the  stockholders  of  one  of 
our  oldest  institutions  of  a large  portion  of  their  means,  upon  which  they  have  been 
doing  business  for  nearly  twenty  years,  and  which  the  near  termination  of  their  charter 
obliges  them  to  do,  and  we  are  not  aware  of  anything  which  has  come  in  to  take  its 
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place ; besides  this,  the  greater  part  of  oar  produce  and  provision  dealers  hare  lost 
money ; and  from  lenders  of  money  during  a part  of  the  year,  have  become  borrow- 
ers, even  during  their  inactive  season — the  demand  has  consequently  been  greater 
than  the  supply,  and  rates  have  ruled  accordingly.  The  market  during  the  winter 
season  experienced  a good  deal  of  relief  by  the  influx  of  a large  amount  of  Eastern 
bank  notes,  which,  although  they  were  not  received  by  the  banks,  were  freely  used  in 
payments  for  produce,  and  thus  enabled  our  provision  dealers  to  make  and  meet  en- 
gagements, which  but  for  this  money  would  have  been  next  to  impossible. 

In  our  last  annual  report  we  mentioned  the  fact  that  a law  had  been  passed  by  the 
legislature  changing  the  mode  of  taxing  banks  from  that  guarantied  to  them  by  their 
clmrters,  and  that  the  question  of  the  constitutionality  of  this  law  was  being  tested 
before  the  courts.  Of  this  question  no  final  decision  has  yet  been  made.  Since  then, 
however,  the  Auditor  of  State  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  sections  of  tbelaw 
which  relate  to  banks  and  brokers,  do  not  allow  them  to  offset  the  amount  of  their  in- 
debtedness on  tlie  same  principle  that  merchants  do,  but  they  must  pay  the  tax  on  all 
the  money  they  use  in  their  business,  no  matter  whether  this  money  has  already  paid 
tax  as  the  property  of  other  individuals  or  not,  or  as  is  the  case  with  those  brokers 
who  keep  deposits  with  the  banks,  is  again  considered  a subject  fur  taxation  while  in 
their  hands.  Of  course  then  the  private  bankers  and  brokers  have  also  been  compelled 
to  appeal  to  the  courts  and  await  their  decisions  before  paying  their  tax.  We  have 
endeavored  to  ascertain  what  burden  the  decision  of  the  Auditor  will  place  upon  the 
bankers,  and  we  find  his  understanding  of  the  law  will  subject  them  to  a tax  of,  in 
some  cases,  five  per  cent  upon  their  capital,  and  in  some  as  high  as  twenty  ! Now, 
as  the  new  constitution  expressly  stipulates  that  no  one  interest  shall  bear  any  higher 
rate  of  taxation  than  another,  but  that  the  burden  of  taxation  shall  fall  equally  upon 
all  descriptions  of  property  in  the  State,  we  suppose  the  decision  of  the  Auditor  will 
be  reversed  by  the  courts,  and  the  bankers  only  have  to  pay  the  same  proportion  of 
the  public  burden  that  other  individuals  pay. 

For  our  part,  we  cannot  see  any  wisdom  in  incessantly  aiming  blows  at  moneyed  cap- 
ital— it  seems  to  us  that  the  right  to  deal  in  money  is  as  unquestioned  as  the  right  to 
deal  in  sugar  and  molasses,  and  equally  beneficial  to  the  community  ; and  to  put  any 
extra  amount  of  trammel  on  it,  injures  the  community  in  about  ten  fold  the  amount 
that  it  does  the  money  dealers,  either  raising  the  rate  at  which  money  can  be  obtained, 
or  preventing  its  accumulation  in  the  hands  of  those  whose  business  it  is  to  disburse 
it  again  among  the  community.  We  have  no  great  love  for  usurers,  but  we  do  think 
that  the  great  business  of  this  city  and  State  owes  much  of  its  g^wth  to  the  accu- 
mulation of  money  in  the  hands  of  the  private  bankers,  the  larger  and  better  cl  ass  of 
whom  loan  it  out  to  the  community  on  terms  equally  favorable  with  the  regular 
banks,  as  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  very  large  and  respectable  class  of  business 
which,  in  this  city  in  yarticular,  h^  fallen  into  their  hands  within  the  past  few  years, 
and  which,  in  the  aggregate,  is  immeasurably  larger  than  that  of  the  so-called  r^u- 
lar  banks.  As  we  said  before,  we  have  no  doubt  the  decisions  of  the  courts  will  be 
in  their  favor,  and  we  have  simply  called  attention  to  it  as  an  item  of  news  connected 
with  our  financial  history. 

Excuanoe  on  the  East  has,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  fluctuated  between 
one-half  and  three-fourths  premium — for  a short  time  it  sold  as  high  as  1 per  cent, 
but  we  think  the  greater  part  of  the  sales  were  at  the  lowest  rate.  During  the  pork 
packing  season  it  was  down  to  one-fourth  and  one-half  discount,  but  this  always  nap- 
p^ens  at  that  season,  and  is  no  indication  of  the  actual  state  of  exchange  between  the 
East  and  the  West ; it  only  indicates  that  the  demand  for  currency  to  go  into  the 
country  is,  for  the  moment,  so  much  greater  than  the  supply,  that  Uiose  having  ex- 
change to  sell,  which  they  must  realize  upon,  have  to  submit  to  a sacrifice.  Of  courre 
the  large  amount  of  exchange  which  was  created  from  time  to  time  by  the  sale 
railroad  bonds  has  materially  influenced  the  market,  and  we  much  doubt  were  it  not 
for  the  supply  created  in  this  manner,  whether  exchange  would  (with  the  exceptwo 
of  the  pork  season.)  ever  have  been  below  three-fourths  per  cent.  The  difficulty  of 
disposing  of  exchange  during  the  hight  of  the  pork  season  caused  very  large  amounts 
of  gold  to  come  out,  the  greater  part  of  which,  we  think,  was  shipped  to  New  Orleans 
for  the  purpose  of  buying  groceries,  or  has  since  found  its  way  back  to  the  East,  from 
whence  a pressing  necessity  only  caused  it  to  come. 

Exchange  on  the  South,  during  the  grocery  season,  was  scarcer  and  ruled  higher 
than  it  has  done  for  some  years.  A large  amount  of  gold  was,  as  above  stated,  rfiip 
ped  there,  and  T^rne  Bills  were  disposed  of  at  lower  rates  than  we  have  hitherto  had 
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oocasioa  to  chroniele ; in  oome  cases  sixtj-day  bills  being  sold  at  lost  one-half  per  cent 
off  their  face.  Since  then,  hotrerer,  the  rate  for  sight  has  raned  from  par  to  one- 
fourth  premium,  with  a supply  and  demand  about  equal. 

Gold  has  been  worth  from  one-half  to  three-fourths  premium,  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  year. 

Upon  the  whole  we  consider  our  monetary  affiurs  as  in  a healthy  condition,  and  if 
the  State  authorities  do  not  succeed  in  driving  our  banks  and  bsmkers  into  other  bosi- 
nese,  the  prospect  for  the  coming  year  is  full  of  encouragement. 

BATSS  or  EXCHANQK. 

The  following  table  shows  the  bank  selling  rates  for  sight  ezchan^  on  New  York 
and  New  Orleans,  at  the  close  of  each  week  during  the  year  ending  August  81st, 
1858 
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SAVANNAH  AND  ITS  RAILWAY  DEBTS. 

The  operation  of  the  debts  contracted  by  the  city  of  Savannah  in  aid  of  several  rail- 
way improvements,  has  lately  been  alluded  to  by  the  Atlanta  Intelligencer,  and  the 
following  condensed  statement  from  one  of  our  exchanges;  will  show  that  the  results 
are  every  way  satisfactory.  As  one  of  the  results  of  corporate  subscriptions  to  one 
of  the  modern  elements  of  progress,  it  commends  itself  to  the  attention  of  railway 
men  and  property  holders : — 

The  city  of  Savannah  issued,  in  1880,  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $500,000  at  7 |^r 
cent  interest,  payable  in  twenty  years,  for  the  Georgia  Central  Railroad.  The  ci^ 
has  redeemed,  before  due,  $279,000.  For  the  $221,000  outstanding,  the  city  holds 
$285,000  of  the  company’s  stock,  which  is  now  selling  in  the  Savannah  market  at 
$120  for  $100  paid.  The  stock  pays  regularly  8 per  cent. 

The  next  issue  of  bonds  was  $160,000  for  stocks  in  the  South  Western  Railroad. 
The  city  holds  stock  for  $150,000,  now  paying  8 per  cent  per  annum  and  selling  at  2 
per  cent  premium. 

The  next  issue  of  like  bonds  was  $200,000  for  stock  in  the  Augusta  and  Waynes- 
boro road.  The  company  pays  the  city  seven  per  cent  interest  on  its  subscription 
until  the  road  is  finished. 
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The  city  issoed  1100,000  of  bonds  for  stodc  in  the  Columbus  branch  of  the  South- 
Western  Company,  now  just  finished  and  incorporated  in  the  South-Western  Com- 
pany, a stock  pacing  8 per  cent  ^ 

Cfn  the  bonus  issued  for  these  InYeatments  the  city  now  owes  iG'i  1,000,  the  interest 
on  which  is  paid  entirely  from  the  dividends  coming  to  the  cit^  on  the  stock  owned 
by  her,  and  not  one  cent  by  taxation.  In  addition  to  this,  there  is  a clear  surplus  over 
and  above  the  interest  paid  which  goes  into  the  city  treasury  and  lessens  the  rate  of 
taxation  to  that  amount  In  1846,  the  taxation  of  previous  years  was  reduced  25  per 
cent  The  railroad  stock  held  by  the  city  and  for  which  this  indebtedness  of  |670,000 
was  incurred,  could  now  be  sold  at  the  market  rates  for  $200,800,  leaving  out  the 
$200,000  in  the  Augusta  and  Waynesboro  Road,  which  not  being  finished,  cannot,  of 
bourse,  (consistently  with  the  interests  of  the  city,)  be  sold  at  the  present  time,  lliis 
would  leave  the  city  in  debt  to  the  amount  $74,000  on  railroad  account,  and  holding 
stock  which,  in  the  fall,  would  be  worth  at  least  $200,000  to  pay  off  this  debt.  In 
addition  then  to  the  yearly  revenue  the  city  has  derived  from  these  roads — their  in- 
crease, incidental  advance  to  the  city  and  citizens  generally — the  city  can  sell  off  its 
stock  in  the  fall,  pay  its  railroad  debt,  and  pocket  ns  clear  profit  the  snug  sum  of 
$124,000.  It  is  pretty  clear  that  Savannah  has  made  pretty  good  speculation  in  her 
railroad  investments. 


TENNESSEE  BANES  IN  CINCINNATI. 

The  Cincinnati  Chamber  of  Commerce  recently  adopted  the  subjoined  resolotioos 
relative  to  the  notes  of  banks  in  Tennessee : — 

Beiohed,  That  it  would  be  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  merchants,  and  others 
doing  business  in  this  city,  to  increase  the  amount  of  the  notes  of  solvent  banka  pass- 
ing at  par ; and  that  we  believe  that  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  Tennessee,  the  Planters’ 
Bank  of  Tennessee,  and  the  Union  Bank  of  Tennessee,  at  Nashville,  with  their 
Branches,  to  be  as  good  as  those  of  any  other  Western  banks. 

Resolvedt  That  we  cordially  recommend  to  the  banks,  bankers,  merchants,  manu- 
facturers, and  dealers  generally  in  this  city,  to  receive  and  pay  out  the  notes  of  the 
above-mentioned  banl^  at  par,  in  the  same  way  as  the  notes  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and 
Kentucky,  are  now  receivecf. 

The  prominent  items  in  the  last  report  of  the  Tennessee  Banks  is  given  in  round 
numbers : — 

TENNKSSta — THEXX  BANKS — THE  UNION,  FLANTERB*,  AND  BANK  OW  TENNESSEE,  AND 
THEia  BRANCHES. 


Discounts 

Specie 

Bank  notes  . . . . 
Due  front  banks 


Circulation 

Deposits 

Surplus,  comprising  their  own  stock,  Ac., 


. $2,000,000 

$9,500,000 

600,000 
, . 8,000,000 

15,700,000 

115,200,000 

. 6,800,000 
. 1,900,000 

8,700,000 

t«,600,000 

FAC  SIMILE  NOTES  BY  MEANS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

The  London  Moming  Chronicle  oontaios  the  following  details  in  reference  to  Bank 
of  England  notes : — 

A discovery  has  recently  been  made  at  the  Bank  of  England  which  will  cause,  it  is 
understood,  a great  change  to  be  speedily  effected  in  the  character  and  general  ap- 
pearance of  the  notes  issued  by  that  corporation.  It  has  just  been  ascertained  that 
oy  means  of  photography  fac  similes  can  be  obtained,  by  a skillful  operator,  with  the 
greatest  facility ; and  that  fraudulent  copies  of  bank  notes  thus  obtamed  would  pass 
muster,  even  with  some  of  the  most  experienced  judges. 

We  are  not  aware  by  what  means  the  suspicions  of  the  authorities  of  the  bank  were 
originally  excited  on  this  important  subject.  It  is  stated,  however,  that  they  were 
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first  caused  bj  one  of  these  fraudulent  notes  having  been  exchanged  for  gold  “ over 
the  counter;”  its  spurious  character  having  escaped  the  generally  closely  scrutinixing 
eyes  of  the  cashiers  in  that  department. 

Under  the  impression,  from  certain  indications  which  manifested  themselves  on  the 
note,  that  it  had  been  fabricated  by  photographic  agency,  experiments  were  made  by 
one  of  the  most  eminent  and  experienced  photographers  in  the  metropolis,  (whose  aid 
was  called  into  requisition  by  the  bank  authorities,)  when  it  was  clearly  proved,  by 
the  results  of  those  experiments,  that  the  spurious  note  had  been  manufactured  by 
the  means  suspected,  viz.,  photography.  So  close  was  the  resemblance  between  the 
spurious  note  thus  experimentally  obtained,  and  the  genuine  one,  (whence  the  copy 
was  taken  by  the  phoU^rapher  alluded  to,)  that  not  only  were  the  signature  and  the 
private  marks  (the  latter  known  only  to  the  bank  officials)  imitated  with  the  closest 
accuracy,  but  the  very  water-mark  itself,  in  all  its  integrity,  was  as  clearly  and  closely 
defined  as  the  other  more  prominent  characteristics  of  the  genuine  document. 

The  process  adopted  to  produce  these  effects  is  well  known  to  all  photographers  as 
“ the  wax-paper  process.”  The  photographic  thin  negative  paper,  after  having  been 
prepared  with  wax,  and  then  rendered  sensitive  by  the  usual  method,  (which  need 
not  be  described  here,)  is  then  in  a fit  state  to  receive  the  impression  from  the  genuine 
note ; the  printing,  the  signature,  and  the  water-mark  (and  in  fact  every  mark,  how- 
ever minute,  which  appears  on  the  face  of  the  notel  being  clearly  and  distinctly  traced 
and  defined.  This  is  termed  the  neg>itive,”  and  from  this  negative,  obtained  by  such 
an  extremely  simple  method,  when  adopted  by  a skillful  manipulator,  " positives” 
(exact  fac  similes  of  the  note  itself)  might  be  multiplied  by  means  of  sun-printing  to 
any  extent. 

CIRCUUTlOlf  OF  BILLS  OF  EICHANOE  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

From  testimony  furnished  by  Mr.  Lewis  Loyd,  of  the  firm  of  Jones,  Loyd  & Oa, 
London,  it  appears  that  the  circulation  of  Manchester  (England)  consists  of  nine  parts 
bills  of  exchange,  and  the  tenth  part  gold  and  Bank  of  England  notes.  Other  bankers 
who  were  consulted  on  the  subject  thought  the  proportion  was  stfil  larger,  say  twenty 
to  one,  or  even  fifty  to  one.  Mr.  Loyd  stated  that  he  had  seen  bills  of  £10  with  one 
hundred  and  twenty  endorsements  upon  them. 

Mr.  Leatham,  an  old  banker  near  London,  examined  this  subject  critically,  and  by 
means  of  official  returns,  obtained  by  the  aid  of  Lord  Morpeth,  published  an  estimate 
of  the  amount  of  bills  of  exchange  in  circulation  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  at  one 
period.  The  stamps  indicated  the  following  amount  for  each  year  as  follows : — 


G.  Britain.  Irish.  Foreign,  Jtc.  Total. 

1816 £477,493,000  £79,582,000  £92,846,000  £649,920,000 

1824  282,429,000  88,788,000  46,196,000  816,862,000 

1825  260,379,000  48,896,000  60.680,000  854,406,000 

1826  207,847,000  84,667,000  40,818.000  282,222,000 

1886 294,776,000  61,109,000  69,619,000  406,408,000 

1886  865,289,000  69,166,000  71,499,000  485,948,000 

1887  838,268.000  64,180,000  67,686,000  466,084,000 

1838 841,947,000  64,860,000  69,197,000  466,604.000 

1889 894,208,000  66,616,000  78,676,000  628,498,000 

It  was  also  ascertained  that  the  average  time  of  circulation  of  the  bills  was  three 
months.  Divide  the  above  sums  by  4,  it  will  show  the  actual  circulation  at  any  one 
period.  Thus  the  aggregate  for  the  year  1839  was  £628,493,000,  and  one-fourth  of 


that  sum  was  the  probable  amount  in  actual  circulation  at  any  one  time  of  the  year — 
say  £182,128,260,  or  about  six  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars. 

According  to  official  statements  recently  issued,  it  seems  that  the  actual  bank  note 
circulation  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  (in  which  we  include  that  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land) is  less  than  forty  millions  of  pounds  sterling,  or  less  than  one-third  of  the  circu- 
latioo  of  bills  of  exchange  in  that  country  fourteen  yeart  tince, 

Mr.  Gladstone,  M.  P.,  in  his  evidence  on  the  subject,  observed : — 

**  If  I sell  a thousand  pounds’  worth  of  goods  to  a wholesale  grocer,  or  any  other 
person  who  again  distributes  them  to  his  customers  in  the  country,  when  he  comes  to 
pay  me  the  £1000  he  will  do  so  in  bills,  running  from  £10  upward;  the  whole  being 
paid  in  some  twenty  or  thirty  bills  of  exchange  drawn  on  London,  generally  at  two 
and  sometimes  three  months  date.” 
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SIXPENNY  SAYINGS  BANKS  IN  NEW  YORK. 

The  establishment  of  Sixpenny  Savings  Banks  in  the  city  of  New  York,  whidi  hare 
proved  thus  far  quite  successful,  are  thus  alluded  to  by  the  Philadelphia  Evemng 
Btdletin 

The  lads,  whom  the  bank  is  intended  to  accommodate,  appear  as  eager,  we  are 
told,  to  deposit  their  savings  as  formerly  they  used  to  be  to  s^nd  them.  We  caoDot 
well  conceive  of  a more  beneficial  institution.  The  habit  of  economy  is  that  in  which 
poor  lads,  compelled  to  earn  their  own  livelihood,  are  especially  deficient  Indeed, 
one  great  cause  of  continued  poverty  is  the  want  of  such  a habit,  for  in  this  country 
no  person  need  be  indigent  long,  unless  they  are  thriftless  spendthrifts.  In  this  fa- 
vored land  there  is  work  for  all,  so  that  he  who  has  a willing  pair  of  hands  and  who 
knows  how  to  practice  self-denial,  may  not  only  earn  a respectable  livelihood,  but  rise 
to  competence  itself  in  time.  Our  richest  men  have  generally  started  in  life  poor 
boys.  Astor,  Girard,  the  Lawrences,  and  scores  of  others,  are  proofs  of  what  habits 
of  economy,  united  with  perseverance  and  industry,  can  do,  when  brilliant  abilities 
are  wanting. 

Everybody  is  familiar  with  the  assertion  of  the  richest  of  these  men,  that  the  making 
the  first  ten  thousand  is  the  great  point  in  amassing  a fortune.  In  saying  this,  he  did 
not  mean  only  that  to  obtain  that  much  capital  was  the  great  object  to  be  surmounted, 
but  that  the  habits  of  business  acquired  during  the  getting  together  of  that  sum, 
would  remain  through  life.  It  is  for  its  beneficial  influences  on  the  character  that 
the  savings  bank  is  so  valuable  to  poor  lads.  By  depositing  their  little  earnings  in 
such  an  institution,  they  obtain  a practice  of  economy  which  not  only  enriches  them 
at  the  time,  but  contributes  to  the  formation  of  their  future  character.  As  it  is  their 
want  of  this  self-discipline  which  retains  men  poor,  their  acquisition  of  it  in  boyhood 
will  secure  them  from  ever  coming  to  want.  The  pauper  population  of  all  countries 
is  thriftless.  'I'o  remove  this  vice  is  better  than  even  giving  money  to  the  poor ; for 
the  latter  as  often  leads  to  improvidence  as  relieves  actual  want.  If  we  had  plenty 
of  such  savings  banks,  we  snould  soon  have  fewer  vagrants.  Our  street  pKjpulatioo 
would  grow  up  to  respectability.  We  should  have  less  crime.  Courts  and  jailors 
would  lose  half  their  employment  In  short  society  would  have  advanced  with 
giant  strides. 


COUNTERFEIT  GOLD  COIN  DETECTOR. 

The  Patriot  notices  the  invention  of  a counterfeit  gold  coin  detector,  by  Dr.  G.  B. 
Smith,  of  Baltimore.  The  Patriot  says  : — 

It  is  constructed  upon  the  well-known  scientific  principle,  the  specific  gravity  of 
metals.  A piece  of  money  that  will  weigh  26  grains,  if  made  of  any  other  metal  than 
gold  must  necessarily  be  one- third  larger  than  a gold  dollar  ; or,  if  made  exactly  the 
size  of  a gold  dollar,  it  must  of  necessity  be  one-third  lighter.  Now  this  instrumeot 
will  instantly  detect  either  of  these  differences.  Any  piece  of  money  that  will  poM 
of  its  own  weight  and  size  into  it,  must  necessarily  be  ^Id.  If  it  he  too  large,  H 
cannot  be  forced  into  the  instrumeot ; if  too  light,  it  will  remain  suspended  on  the 
balance ; if  it  be  a genuine  gold  coin  it  will  instantly  pass  through  the  guage  over  the 
balance  and  fall  into  the  receptacle  below.  The  detector  is  adapted  to  all  the  gold 
coin  now  issued  by  the  Unitea  States  mint,  or  that  are  in  circulation,  and  to  the  l^g- 
lish  soverei^,  and  to  all  gold  coins  of  other  countries  of  like  value.  The  coins  can 
be  passed  through  the  instrument  as  fast  as  they  can  be  counted  singly.  The  instru- 
ment is  simple  in  construction,  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order,  and  will  last  a life-time. 

CAUSES  OF  SCARCITY  OF  SILVER. 

This  is  a subject  which  comes  home  to  the  feelings  of  every  one  who  rides  m an 
omnibus  or  buys  bis  sugar  by  the  pound.  Mr.  DTsraeli  appears  to  have  hit  apon  the 
causes  of  the  scarcity,  which  he  declares  to  be  the  following : — 

First,  while  the  annual  production  of  gold  has  quadrupled,  the  yield  of  the  silver 
mines  has  remained  stationary  ; and  as  the  influx  of  gold  has  given  an  immense  ex- 
pausion  to  business  of  all  kinds,  and  increased  the  demand  of  every  commodity,  silver, 
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bcinj  no  more  plentiful  now  than  formerly,  has  become  proportionally  scarce.  Sec- 
ondly, in  Holland,  and  some  other  European  States,  silver  is  the  standard  of  value  ; 
and  hence  the  excess  of  exportation  to  those  countries  over  the  importation  from  them 
has  to  be  paid  for  in  silver  coin.  Thirdly,  and  chiefly,  in  India  gold  coin  is  not  known 
among  the  natives,  from  whom  the  commodities  of  Commerce  are  purchased,  nor  is 
gold  in  that  country  a legal  tender ; and  as  the  excess  of  Indian  exportation  over  im- 
portation is  exceedingly  great,  there  is  an  enormous  drain  of  silver  from  Europe  and 
America  to  pay  for  the  excesa  In  the  year  1852,  England  alone  sent  fifteen  millions 
of  dollars  in  silver  coin  to  India. 

Mr.  D’Israeli  proposes  as  a remedy  to  the  growing  scarcity  of  silver,  that  gold  ^ 
made  the  standard  of  value,  and  a legal  tender,  throughout  the  British  possessions  in 
the  Oriental  world.  That  done,  perhaps  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  store-keepers  to 
li^le  out  three-cent  pieces  when  a small  sum  is  to  be  subtracts  from  a five-dollar 
bill ; and  one  may  ride  down  town  without  being  horror-stricken  at  the  discovery  that 
he  has  no  sixpence.  Both  are  consummations  devoutly  to  be  wished. 


COMMERCIAL  STATISTICS, 


COMMERCB  OF  DAHZIO,  STETTI5|  AifD  SWINEMUiVDE,  Iff  1852. 

The  number  of  vessels  which  arrived  at  Danzig,  in  1852,  was  1,151.  Of  these  879 
were  English,  225  Prussians,  131  Dutch,  127  Norwegian  or  Swedish,  106  Danish,  80 
Hanoverian,  35  Bremeners,  25  Hamburghers,  20  French,  20  Mecklenburgers,  11  Lu- 
beckers,  9 Russian,  3 Italian,  and  2 Spanish. 

The  number  which  cleared  out  was  1,185.  Of  these  614  were  for  England,  104  for 
Holland,  106  for  Sweden  and  Norway,  78  for  Prussia,  78  for  France,  51  for  Bremen, 
88  for  Denmark,  14  for  Belgium,  14  for  Hanover,  17  for  Russia,  8 for  Oldenburg,  1 
for  Italy,  1 for  Mecklenburg,  and  1 for  South  Africa. 

^ The  imports  into  Danzig  were  142  cargoes  of  bale  goods,  9 of  wine,  136  of  her- 
rings, 83  of  salt,  164  of  coal,  54  of  old  and  bar  iron,  75  of  building  stone,  13  of  wheat 
and  seeds,  6 of  timber,  1 of  tea,  21  of  chalk,  lime,  and  cement,  16  of  mixed  goods,  81 
of  railway  machinery,  5 of  fruit,  8 of  sulphur,  1 of  sugar,  2 of  artillery  munitions,  8 
of  spirits,  1 of  train  oil,  and  886  of  ballast  and  limestone. 

Tlie  exports  were,  447  cargoes  of  wheat,  501  of  timber,  89  of  divers  goods,  23  of 
seeds,  and  72  of  ballast 

The  number  of  vessels  that  arrived  at  Stettin,  in  1852,  was  1,540  ; the  number 
which  sailed,  1,403;  nationality  not  stated. 

The  number  which  arrived  at  Swinemunde,  in  1862,  was  1,664.  Of  these  726  were 
Prussian,  409  British,  128  Danish,  113  Dutch,  99  Norwegian,  48  Mecklenburgers,  38 
Swedish,  12  Hanseatic,  28  Russian,  44  Hanoverian,  14  Oldenburgers,  7 French,  1 
Spanish  2,  Neapolitan,  and  1 American. 


LUMBER  TRADE  OF  QUEBEC. 

We  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  Forstth  <k  Bell,  of  Quebec,  for  the  subjoined  state- 
ment of  the  lumber  trade  of  Quebec  for  the  year  ending  December,  1862 : — 


STOCK  or  LUMBER  Ilf  THE  PORT  OF  QUEBEC,  (INCLUDIKO  BOTH  MERCHANTABLE  AND  CULLS,) 
IST  or  DECEMBER,  1852. 


Oak 

. . .feet 

1,005,192 

Barrel  Staves 

87,810 

Elm 

1,714,296 

Ash  Staves 

Ash 

162,898 

Pine  Deals 

584,087 

Birch 

42,978 

Spruce  Deals 

181,914 

Basswood 

8,637 

Pairs  Ash  Oars 

....No.  7,187 

Tamarac 

52,483 

Handspikes 

12,443 

White  Pine 

12,711,447 

Cords  Lath  Wood . . . 

732 

Red  Pine 

2,472,976  , 

White  Pine  Masts  . . 

441 

Std.  Staves 

M 

880,916 

Red  Pine  Spars 

W.  0.  Pine  Staves. . . 

8,226 

Sleepers 
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STATISTICS  Of  THE  TRADE  AED  COMMERCE  OF  CINCINNATI  IN  1862-^. 

In  a former  part  of  the  present  number  of  the  Merchant^  Magazine  and  Commercial 
Review,  will  be  found  a statement  of  the  **  Trade  and  Commerce  of  Cincinnati  for  the 
year  ending  August  Slst,  1853.”  We  publish  below  tabular  statements  of  the  im- 
ports and  exports,  destination  of  specific  articles,  ralue  of  principal  products,  prices, 
of  the  same,  etc.,  for  the  year  ending  same  time,  which,  in  connection  with  the  state- 
ment referred  to  above,  furnishes  a very  correct  commercial  history  of  Cincinnati,  Ac., 
for  the  year.  For  similar  statistics  for  previous  years,  our  readers  are  referred  to  the 
MerehanU  Magazine  for  October,  1851,  (vol.  zxv,  pages  486-489,)  and  for  November, 
1852,  (voL  xxvU,  pages  618-617,)  and  the  volumes  of  this  Magazine  from  its  commence- 
ment in  July,  1889. 

DS8T1NATION  OF  THK  PEIIfOIPAL  ARTICLX8  XXPOaTED  PROM  THE  POET  OF  OIKOINNATI 
FOE  THB  YEAR  ENDING  AUGUST  SlST,  1868. 


To  Other  To  ap  Via  canals  By  flat 

Articles.  To  N.  Orleans,  down  river  ports,  river  ports,  and  railways.  boats. 


Apples 

8,484 

2,998 

440 

698 

.... 

AIc^oI 

2,659 

1,446 

1,786 

8,798 

48 

Beef 

28,866 

918 

67$ 

1,629 

228 

Beef 

....tea. 

15,556 

49 

742 

949 

Beans  

...bbls. 

8,676 

188 

68 

48 

20 

Brooms 

. . . . doz. 

2,486 

6,198 

1,614 

1,899 

486 

Batter 

...bbls. 

2,882 

840 

93 

78 

76 

**  .frka.Akgs. 

85,890 

8,861 

61 

2,624 

290 

Bran,  etc. 

. ..sks. 

416 

4,260 

4,860 

430 



Bagging 

...pcs. 

6,526 

8,2S1 

280 

.... 

Corn 

. . . sks. 

867 

814 

81,948 

26,608 

Com  meal  .... 

...bbls. 

200 

17 

4 

97 

Cheese. 

....cks. 

• • • • 

49 

. • • • 

• • • s 

- - * t 

u 

. ..bza. 

62,419 

78,617 

8,685 

8.886 

2,474 

Candles 

66,128 

88,667 

82,486 

17,678 

1,410 

Cattle 

. .head. 

29 

46 

61 

2.606 

Cotton 

....bU 

61 

126 

9,602 

2,409 

Coffee 

...ska. 

26 

20,282 

9,693 

87,272 

60 

Cooperage 

. . .pcs. 

80,176 

81.307 

12,786 

29,590 

• • • • 



. . .bbls, 

4,869 

436 

892 

8.082 

.... 

Flour 

202,877 

48,784 

19,108 

42,127 

78.679 

Feathers 

....sks. 

108 

29 

6,449 

8,924 

T T t F 

Fruit,  dried.. . . 

. .bush. 

2,068 

12,726 

612 

8,460 

.... 

Grease 

...bbls. 

16 

1,058 

6,041 

Grass  seed. .. . 

288 

4,782 

2,019 

1,229 

Horses 

. .bead. 

417 

952 

293 

1)0 

’ . [ 

Hay 

....bis. 

1,970 

1,716 

72 

156 

486 

Hemp 

• • • • 

496 

649 

2,041 

.... 

Hides. 

....ibs. 

• • • • 

a • a . 

.... 

28,449 

u 

. . .No. 

• • « • 

4,266 

16,026 

15,951 

' • - • 

Iron. 

. ..pcs. 

6,696 

95,477 

8,622 

111,524 

• • • • 

u 

,..bdls. 

2,567 

26,616 

2,071 

24,227 

90 

. . ..tons. 

62 

2,200 

978 

11,021 

882 

Lard 

...bbls. 

18,874 

no 

10,686 

18,083 

17 

. . ..kgs. 

65,988 

1,899 

17,769 

18,044 

2,849 

Lard  oil 

. . . bbls. 

18,270 

2,976 

6,905 

9,440 

22 

Linseed  oil. . . . 

1,176 

2,084 

’ 1,687 

1,841 

20 

Molasses 

7,680 

82,894 

24,482 

• • • • 

Oil  cake 

. . . tona 

1,401 

16 

• • • • 

2,842 

• • • • 

Oats. 

. . ..sks. 

6,876 

64 

86 

82 

1,000 

Potatoes,  etc  . . 

. a . bbls. 

4,988 

8,408 

1,684 

8.‘'64 

650 

Pork  A bacon.. . 

, . .hhds. 

20,225 

692 

18,742 

7,491 

699 

M 

18,844 

952 

21,408 

11,950 

261 

ti 

. . . bbls. 

108,626 

822 

8,629 

28,180 

2,174 

U 

. . ..bzs. 

1,892 

2 

3,646 

898 

. . . . 
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Artielei. 

To  New 

To  other 

Tonp 

Vis  canals 

By  flat 

Orleans. 

down  river  ports,  river  ports. 

and  railwajs. 

boats. 

r k ds  Bacon,  in  bulk.lba. 

189,601 

136,762 

898,821 

972,803 

219,601 

Rope,  etc 

pkgs. 

4,468 

8,007 

722 

1,160 

90 

Soap  «... 

..bxs. 

6,621 

16,888 

6,'J99 

8,878 

584 

Sheep  

.head. 

800 

102 

• • • • 

660 

• • . • 

Sugar 

.hhds. 

a • • • 

8,180 

8,100 

20,885 

.... 

SaTt 

..bbls. 

m m m m 

7,478 

822 

26,070 

167 

u 

. ..sks. 

T T T t 

18,330 

6,216 

6,650 

100 

Seed  flax 

, .bbls. 

88 

2,177 

414 

864 

.... 

Sundry  mdx.. . , . 

.pkgs. 

11,129 

824,627 

138,770 

687,949 

.... 

. .tons. 

469 

«70 

89 

4,986 

20 

“ liquors  . . , 

..bbls. 

6,085 

80,291 

8,417 

12,965 

380 

**  roaoflictures . pcs. 

80,418 

112,606 

9,186 

9,530 

1,808 

“ products  . 

.pkgs. 

1,140 

19,110 

24,668 

8,606 

.... 

Starch 

. .bxs. 

18,062 

7.684 

1,600 

4.257 

80 

Tallow.. 

. .bbls. 

888 

668 

1,476 

2,316 

• • • • 

Tobacca. . . .kgs. 

<k  bxs. 

1,816 

9,666 

4,264 

16,282 

209 

M 

. hhds. 

434 

281 

262 

6,936 

.... 

« 

. . .bis. 

• • « • 

812 

886 

644 

.... 

Vinegar.. 

..bbls. 

449 

4,107 

1,208 

2,490 

286 

Whisky.. 

I!9,1U 

66.801 

66,664 

16,050 

19,478 

Wool 

...bis.  • 

• « • • 

683 

7,238 

1,611 

.... 

M 

...lbs. 

• • • • 

.... 

1,686 

.... 

White  lead 

..kgs. 

2,646 

86,844 

7,445 

29,227 

130 

Castings 

. .pee. 

8,962 

61,454 

2,201 

9,859 

403 

M 

. tons. 

1,746 

448 

62 

868 

• • . . 

TALDB  OF  PBINOIPAL  EXPORTS  FROM  THE  PORT  OF  OISClJffRATI,  FOR  THE  TSARS  EXOncO 
AUGUST  SlST,  1852,  AND  1858. 


Artlclea. 

, ISa-J. . 18S1-!. 

Quantity.  Average  Value.  Total  Va'e.  ToM  Value. 

Apples,  green 

Alcohol 

6,620 

$1  26 

$8,150 

>11,657 

9,669 

16  60 

62,848 

129,319 

Beet 

26,982 

11  00 

296.892 

180,185 

Beef 

17,816 

16  00 

169,726 

136,345 

Beans. 

3,926 

2 76 

294,375 

7,732 

Brooms 

11,146 

2 00 

22,292 

11,901 

Butter 

8,833 

SO  00 

114,990 

76,150 

Butter 

42,816 

16  00 

677,058 

94,185 

Bran,  etc 

9,986 

66 

649,090 

6,270 

Bagging 

14,067 

2 60 

36.132 

25,836 

Com  

69,132 

92 

66,401 

88,323 

Com  meal 

818 

2 60 

795 

2,828 

Cheese. 

49 

19  60 

614 

852 

Cheese 

143,066 

8 16 

460,626 

861,663 

Candles. 

189,799 

7 00 

978.693 

730,862 

Cattle. 

2,681 

86  00 

94,716 

66,200 

Cotton 

bis. 

12,098 

43  00 

620,214 

440,600 

Coffee. 

67,122 

16  00 

10,789 

742,118 

Cooperage 

bbls. 

108,868 

1 00 

103,868 

61,423 

Eggs 

8,779 

7 60 

66.842 

86,640 

Flour 

312,841 

8 86 

1,174,857 

1,806,375 

Feathers 

9,610 

24  00 

829,240 

94,612 

Fruit,  dried 

18,861 

2 00 

87.702 

12,826 

Grease 

.bbls. 

6,110 

14  00 

86,640 

60,980 

Grass  seed 

8,818 

16  00 

124,995 

83,467 

Horses 

1,772 

126  00 

221,600 

94,400 

Hay 

8,913 

2 26 

8.804 

1,885 

Hemp 

3,086 

80  00 

92,580 

92,208 

Hides 

28,449 

n 

2,702 

11,425 

Hides 

No. 

86,242 

2 90 

104,210 

76,260 

Iron 

222,119 

1 60 

855.290 

249,998 

Iron 

66,481 

4 00 

221,924 

136,380 
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, 1858-J. ^ 1851-J. 

Articles.  Quantity.  Average  Valne.  Total  Va'e.  Tot*l  Vul’e. 

Iron tons.  14,246  28  00  898,888  211,896 

Lard bbU.  42,662  19  00  810,888  1,006*102 

Lard kga.  98,660  6 00  498,260  492.841 

Lard  oil bbls.  81,690  28  00  863,620  696,240 

Linseed  oil 6,688  26  00  118,888  262,666 

Molasses 66,066  11  20  116,616  686,268 

Oilcake tons.  8,769  14  00  62,626  16,010 

Oats. sks.  6,691  1 00  6.691  1.685 

Potatoes,  etc bbls.  18,019  I 26  16,848  29,806 

Pork  A Bacon hhds.  41,150  60  00  2,829,000  1,916,986 

Pork  A Bacon tcs.  68,164  20  00  1,068,080  166.166 

Pork  A Bacon bbls.  186,701  16  86  2,088,102  1,968,400 

Pork  A Bacon bxa.  6,838  29  00  174,802  

Pork  A Bacon  in  bulk lbs.  1,146,987  1 170,289  284,716 

Rope,  twine,  etc pkgs.  14,857  6 60  98,820  46,825 

Soap bxs.  81,086  8 00  111,108  184,099 

Sheep head.  1.062  2 00  2,104  186 

Sugar hhds.  81,616  47  60  1,601,712  1,180,880 

Salt bbls.  82,870  1 60  49,305  40,633 

Salt sks.  29,196  1 80  86,964  21,162 

Seed  flax bbls.  8,648  8 00  10,629  10,660 

Sundry  merchandise pkgs.  1,067,476  6 00  6,846,860  6,616,980 

Sundry  merchandise tons.  6,114  600  00  8,668,400  6,744,600 

Sundry  liquors bbls.  68,708  26  00  1,342,700  1,288,100 

Sundry  manufactures pcs.  161,630  4 00  646,666  198,600 

Sundry  productions ....pxgs.  48.418  8 60  169,463  169,882 

Starch bxa.  26.445  8 60  92,667  

Tallow bbls.  4,167  28  00  109,641  45,666 

Tobacco kgs.  A bxs.  81,867  22  00  101,014  496,620 

Tobacco dihds.  6,902  84  00  679,168  497,176 

Tobacco bis.  1,341  7 00  9,887  2,616 

Vinegar bbls.  8,264  2 60  20,686  29,825 

Whisky 267,616  1 60  1,967,881  1,160.800 

Wool bis.  9,432  42  00  896,114  170,200 

Wool lbs.  1,686  42  66,612  1.188 

White  lead kgs.  76,661  2 00  161,322  181,128 

Total.* $86,266,108  $88,284,896 


TALUK  OF  nCFOATS  INTO  THK  POET  OF  CINCINNATI  DUKINO  THE  TEARS  ENDING  AUGUST 
81st,  1852,  AND  1868. 


, 185!-l 1851-!. 

Articles.  Quantity.  Average  Valne.  Total  Va*e.  Toil  Valne. 

Apples,  green bbls.  19,845  $1  26  $24,806  $106,844 

Beef. 1,118  11  00  12,298  14,481 

Beef tcs.  296  16  60  4,672  14,865 

Bagging pcs.  119  2 60  297  162 

Barley bush.  226,844  40  90,781  40,441 

Beans 26,439  2 76  12.706  21,219 

Butter bbls.  16,484  80  00  494,602  266,016 

Butter firks.  Akgs.  11,831  16  00  181,296  178,860 

Blooms  tons.  8,928  16  00  224,600  200,800 

Bran,  etc sks.  62,629  66  40,708  66,601 

Candles. bxs.  2,888  1 00  20,181  1,682 

Corn bush.  123,834  42  808,800  196,186 

Corn  meal 17,357  55  9,546  8,466 

Cider bbls.  1,238  3 00  8,714  2,622 

Cheese cks.  108  17  60  1,802  652 

Cheese  bxs.  212,887  3 15  672,400  604,141 

Cotton bis.  16,660  43  00  711,660  638,800 
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ArUdet. 

Coffee 

QaaoUtj.  Arerage  Value.  Total  Va*e.  Tot*l  Value. 
109,188  16  00  1.746.208  1.627.444 

Codfieh. 

1,140 

81  00 

85,840 

10,776 

Cooperage 

194,666 

60 

116,799 

81,070 



. ..bza.  ikbbls. 

14,883 

7 60 

111,247 

42,176 

Flour 

bbis. 

449,089 

8 85 

1,728,992 

1,635.334 

Feathers 

10,589 

24  00 

252,986 

80,592 

Fish,  sundry 

bbls. 

22,218 

11  00 

244,898 

190,722 

Fish,  sundry 

. . .kgs.  A kits. 

8,985 

8 00 

11,805 

2,160 

Fruits,  dried 

44,515 

2 00 

89,080 

49,754 

Orease 

8,152 

14  00 

44,128 

29,040 

Glass 

42,968 

2 50 

107,407 

99,000 

Glassware 

. ..bdls.  <s  bis. 

84,646 

4 50 

156,907 

18,266 

Hemp 

20,079 

80  00 

92,508 

467,517 

Hides,  loose 

No. 

48,808 

2 90 

141,544 

27,269 

Hides,  green 

85,178 

5 

1,758 

2,470 

Hay 

6,482 

2 25 

14,472 

28,195 

Herrings 

11,486 

50 

6,748 

8,874 

Hogs 

420,595 

11  50 

4,886,842 

8,691,890 

Hops 

bis. 

2.581 

60  00 

154,860 

25,460 

Iron  & Steel 

294,001 

1 60 

470,401 

221,160 

Iron  <b  Steel 

bdls. 

66,181 

4 00 

264,624 

202,729 

Iron  Steel 

14,124 

28  00 

895,472 

242.664 

Lead 

67,089 

4 00 

228,856 

171,040 

Lard 

51,747 

19  00 

988,198 

756,987 

Lard 

26,167 

5 00 

180,786 

137,202 

Leather 

bdls. 

19,689 

10  00 

196,890 

102,456 

Lemons 

7,188 

4 60 

82,121 

22,170 

Lime 

bbls. 

76,746 

80 

60,686 

51,853 

Liquors 

. .hhds.  A pps. 

4,879 

90  00 

894,110 

284,580 

Merchandise,  and  sundries pkgs. 

588,056 

80  00 

16,141,680 

18,761,290 

Merchandise 

1,102 

600  00 

661,200 

1.174,800 

Molasses .... 

bbls. 

115,112 

11  20 

1,859,254 

1,117,584 

Bilalt 

43,759 

70 

80,681 

29,889 

Nails 

104,158 

4 50 

468,711 

192,567 

Oil . 

10,507 

28  00 

294,196 

282,540 

Oranges 

. . .bzB.  A bbls. 

8,984 

6 00 

58,604 

27,280 

Oakum 

2,965 

18  00 

88,546 

22,116 

Oats 

288,251 

40 

118,300 

49,467 

Oil  cake 

14,000 

f 

8,750 

1,237 

Pork  A Bacon 

15,251 

60  00 

916,060 

465,214 

Pgrk  A Bacon 

8,550 

20  00 

71,000 

48,714 

Pork  A Bacon 

bbls. 

89,517 

15  85 

606,585 

887,515 

Pork  A Bacon  in  bulk. , 

lbs. 

26,868,841 

7 

1,880,803 

991,973 

Potatoes 

16,525 

1 25 

19,406 

25,928 

Pig  iron 

80,179 

48  00 

1,297,697 

543,570 

Pimento  A Pepper., . . . 

5,590 

15  00 

88,850 

18,525 

Rye 

58,670 

60 

82,202 

29,158 

Rosin,  Tar,  etc 

19,983 

4 00 

79,982 

49.644 

Raisins 

25,488 

8 00 

76,299 

58,834 

Hope,  twine,  etc 

pkgs. 

4,178 

6 50 

27,074 

16,015 

Rice 

5,846 

28  00 

149,688 

94,550 

Sugar 

49.229 

47  50 

2,81  s,768 

2,274,992 

Sugar 

24,004 

14  00 

886,050 

213,318 

Sugar 

2,115 

80  00 

63,450 

67,770 

Se^,  flax 

61,752 

8 00 

156.256 

144,222 

Seed,  grass 

14,946 

15  00 

224,040 

119,019 

Seed,  hemp 

1,040 

2 50 

2,600 

456 

Salt 

71,626 

1 80 

98.125 

118,7i^ 

Salt 

bbls. 

78,086 

1 50 

117,129 

87,030 

Shot 

1,145 

28  00 

25,885 

28,596 

Tea 

22,879 

25  00 

459.475 

820,250 
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-185!-!.- 

1851-1. 

Articles. 

Quantity.  Average  Value.  Total  Va’e.  Tot’l  Value. 

Tobacco 

hhds. 

7,881 

84  00 

681,804 

627,1U0 

Tobacco. 

bU 

2,478 

7 00 

17.846 

9,984 

Tobacco 

. . . bxs.  kgs. 

48,201 

22  00 

1,060,422 

461,200 

Tallow 

.bbt 

8,468 

28  00 

79,649 

88,960 

Wines 

.bbls.  & ^ csks. 

9,563 

88  00 

864,894 

166,870 

Wines 

. . .bkts.  bxs. 

9,441 

12  00 

118,292 

83,220 

Wheat 

843.649 

75 

267,788 

226,422 

Wool 

bis. 

6,748 

42  00 

274,416 

228,100 

Whisky 

bbls. 

280,817 

7 60 

1,180,409 

1,778,122 

Tarns,  cotton 

7,862 

1 60 

110,481 

16,264 

Tams 

.bis. 

116,841 

1 76 

86,881 

662,607 

Lumber 

76,000,000 

H 

2,126,000 

960.000 

Coal 

6,000.000 

9 

540,000 

400,000 

Shingles 

30,000,080 

2 60 

75,000 

6(‘,000 

Staves,  wood,  Stone. 

..  .. 

197,000 

160,000 

Totala »61, 230, 644  $41,268,199 


PRICES  OF  MOLASSES  AND  CHEESE  AT  CINCINNATI. 

AVSRAGB  PEI0E8  OF  PRIME  NEW  ORLEANS  MOLASSES  AND  PRIME  WESTERN  RESERVE 
CHEESE,  FOR  EACH  MONTH  DURING  THE  LAST  THREE  TEARS. 


New  Orlrans  Molasses.  Western  Reserve  Clieese. 


1850-1, 

1851-1. 

1852-1. 

1850-1. 

1851-2. 

’il-S. 

September  

84i 

88^ 

88 

6 

ei 

October 

86 

84i 

28 

6 

61 

7 

November 

88 

87i 

28 

«i 

6f 

81 

December 

86 

271 

ei 

61 

91 

January  

28 

29f 

61 

61 

8* 

February 

m 

271 

291 

7 

«i 

81 

March  

82 

80 

29 

n 

7 

91 

April 

31 

261 

H 

ei 

91 

May 

84 

83 

26f 

ei 

ei 

n 

June 

84 

84 

26 

0 

6 

7 

July 

84 

22 

ei 

6 

7 

August 

861 

22 

ei 

ei 

H 

PRICES  OF  COFFEE  A{ID  SUGAR  AT  CINCINNATI. 

AVERAGE  PRICES  OF  RIO  COFFEE  AND  NEW  ORLEANS  SUGAR,  FOR  EACH  MONTH  DURING 
THE  LAST  THREE  TEARS. 


R!o  Coffee.  New  Orleans  Sugar. 


1850-1. 

1851-2. 

1852-S. 

1850-1. 

1851-2.  1852-*. 

September  

121 

9f 

91 

7 

«* 

61 

October 

12 

H 

91 

61 

6 

61 

November 

11 

91 

91 

H 

«* 

61 

December 

111 

9| 

91 

6 

61 

4* 

January 

161 

9f 

91 

61 

61 

4* 

February 

12 

91 

lOf 

6 

5 

41 

March 

Ilf 

101 

10* 

H 

6* 

41 

April 

Ilf 

101 

10* 

6 

ftf 

41 

May 

lOf 

101 

10* 

61 

fit 

41 

June 

9t 

10 

10 

61 

8* 

41 

July 

9f 

91 

10 

61 

fit 

41 

August 

9* 

91 

10* 

6 

fit 

41 
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PRICES  OF  CORN  AND  PORK  AT  CIVGIfflfATI. 


ATJEEAOK  PBICK8  OF  CORN  AMD  MESS  FORK,  FOB  BACH  MONTH  DURING  THE  LAST  THBBS 

YEARS. 


Com. 

18S0-1.18S1-!.  185J-I. 

18S0-1. 

MeaFork. 

18S1-!. 

1851-1. 

September  

84 

48 

9 00 

15  28 

19  50 

October 

84 

41 

9 25 

18  80 

19  50 

Noremlwr 

81i 

40 

10  18 

12  50 

14  75 

December 

29 

874 

10  50 

12  25 

16  87 

January  

8H 

28 

42 

10  81 

12  61 

16  16 

February 

28 

484 

11  56 

18  84 

14  75 

March 

28 

40 

12  12 

14  75 

14  50 

April 

27 

41 

18  62 

16  80 

14  40 

May 

28 

40 

14  25 

16  45 

14  76 

June. 

80 

48 

14  00 

17  62 

14  66 

July 

824 

48 

13  25 

19  75 

14  10 

August 

894 

55 

14  50 

19  00 

14  00 

PRICES  OF  BACON  SIDES  AND  SHOULDERS  AT  CINCINNATI. 


AYERAGB  PRICES  OP 

BAOON  BIDES  AND  SHOULDERS,  FOR  EACH 

THREE  TEARS. 

Sides. 

MONTH  DURING  THE 

Sboalders. 

LAST 

1850-1. 

1851-1. 

18S!-S. 

1850-1, 

. 1851-1. 1851-1. 

September. 

H 

104 

94 

*i 

8* 

n 

October 

44 

9 

8 

4f 

7 

74 

November 

4| 

8i 

n 

4f 

e* 

n 

December 

7 

9 

, . 

, , 

January 

6i 

H 

9 

H 

64 

8 

February 

6t 

n 

n 

64 

«4 

«i 

March  

7 

H 

74 

64 

n 

6 

April 

8 

6 

n 

54 

May 

8t 

H 

u 

6| 

n 

. . 

June 

84 

94 

H 

7t 

• • 

July 

8| 

94 

64 

u 

. . 

August 

H 

9f 

6* 

8 

8 

• • 

PRICES  OF  URD  AND  BACON  HAMS  AT  HNCINNATI. 

AYEBAQB  FBICBS  OF  PRIME  LARD  AND  BACON  HAMS,  FOR  BACH  MONTH  DURING  THE  LAST 

THRBE  TEARS. 


Prime  Keg  Lard 

Plain  Hama. 

1850-1 

1851-1. 

1851-1. 

1850-1. 

1851-1.  1851-1. 

September  

64 

lOJ 

115 

7 

9 

, . 

October  

64 

9 

115 

7 

8 

. . 

November 

64 

n 

115 

7 

8 

, . 

December 

75 

n 

104 

. . 

. . 

, . 

January 

74 

H 

104 

84 

. . 

. . 

February 

8 

85 

94 

8 

85 

9 

March 

8 

H 

94 

8 

84 

94 

April 

9 

9i 

94 

8 

9 

84 

May 

10 

105 

104 

84 

94 

9 

June. 

94 

105 

104 

8 

94 

94 

July 

9 

10 

lOf 

8 

94 

94 

August 

10 

115 

104 

84 

94 

94 
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PRICES  OF  FLOUR  AND  WHEAT  AT  CINCINNATI. 

AVIEAOS  PRI018  OP  FLOUR  AND  WBRAT,  FOR  EAOIX  MOXTQ  DURING  THR  LAST  THREE 

YEARS. 


Flour.  Wheat. 

1850-1.  1851-2.  1852-1. 1850-1.  1851-2.185!-!. 


September  

8 56 

3 

14 

8 35 

70 

59 

60 

October 

8 

15 

8 27 

70 

59 

60 

November 

2 

99 

8 72 

68| 

58 

66 

December 

8 68 

8 

04 

4 10 

76 

58 

76 

January  

8 

09 

4 30 

76 

59 

80 

February 

8 

30 

4 06 

711 

59^ 

77 

March  

8 43 

8 

26 

8 67 

67 

62 

76 

April 

8 

12 

3 68 

71 

62 

76 

May 

8 

20 

8 76 

70i 

61 

74 

June 

. 8 36 

8 

21 

4 00 

70 

63 

84 

July 

8 

19 

8 88 

63f 

62 

80 

August 

8 

19 

4 06 

. . 

59 

80 

STEAMBOAT  BUILDINO  IN  CINCINNATI  IN  1853. 

This  business  has  exhibited  during  the  year  a moderate  but  steady  increase,  and  the 
tonnage  constructed  since  our  last  annual  report  is  larger  in  amount  than  in  any  pre- 
vious year  in  the  history  of  Cincinnati.  The  contracted  dimensions  of  the  Portland 
Canal  continues  to  operate  against  the  interests  of  steamboat  builders — as  boats  re- 
quired. and  most  profitable  for  the  lower  trade,  could  not  be  passed  through  the  locks 
— and  rather  than  risk  the  uncertainty  of  passing  over  the  Falls,  many  boats  are  con- 
structed below,  which  would  otherwise  be  built  in  this  city.  With  reference  to  the 
action  that  has  been  taken,  and  the  progress  that  has  been  made  during  the  year  with 
reference  to  a new  canal,  we  have  written  fully  elsewhere. 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  steamboats  and  barges  constructed  and  registered  du- 
ring the  year.  The  tonnage  represents  the  custom-house  measurement : — 


Name.  Tons. 

Alice  130 

Dresden 548 

Norma 878 

Name.  Tone. 

Grand  Tower 670 

Flag 286 

Liah  Tuna . 664 

Mattie  Wayne 800 

U nion 209 

Pike 245 

Memphis,  No.  2 819 

Ben  Lee  122  ^ 

Brigadier  General  Stokes 140 

Charleston ^45 

Umpire,  No.  3 112| 

Wetumpka 313 

Mediator 422 

Tecumseh 418 

Sun 167 

Isaac  D.  Earley 848 

Franklin  Pierce 349 

Henry  Chouteau 623 

N.  Vf.  Thomas 419 

Jacob  Strader 906 

J.  L.  Avery 323 

Total  steamboat  tonnage 9,334 

Barge  Jenny  Lind 270 

•*  Sam.  Eibberd  227 

“ Empire 195 

“ Duchess... 226 

Telegraph,  No.  8 748 

Total  tonnage. 

10,252 

COMPARATIVE  AGGREGATES. 


1852-S  No.  29 tons.  10,252  I 1848-9  No.  28 

1851-2  “ 83 8,896  1 1847-8  “ 29 

1850-1  “ 81 8,206  1846-7  •*  82 

1849-0  “ 16 4,560  1 1845-6  “ 25 


7,281 

10,231 

8,268 

7,667 


The  tonnage  constructed  in  the  year  1847-8  was  nearly  as  great  as  that  built  du- 
ring the  past  year;  but  an  unusual  demand  existed  that  season  for  steamboats,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  large  foreign  demand  that  was  experienced  for  breadstufis. 
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RATES  OF  FREIQBT  AT  dVCIRlIATI. 


EATKS  or 

rauoHT  AT  cufonnfATi 

TO  NEW  ORLEANS 

AND  rnrSBURG,  at  the 

CLOSE 

OF  XACH  WKEK,  FOR 

THE  TEAR 

ENDING 

AUGUST  81, 

1858. 

TO 

NEW  ORLEANS. 

TO  PITTSBURG. 

Flour. 

Pork. 

Whisky. 

MThiflky.  Pound  freight 

bbl. 

bbU 

bbl. 

bbL  per 

100  lbs. 

September 

*4 

8 

15 

75 

76 

”96 

1 00 

1 00 

76 

76 

25 

26 

U 

22 

65 

90 

1 00 

60 

15 

(4 

29 

90 

1 00 

1 25 

1 00 

80 

October 

6 

.... 



... 

44 

18 

.... 

.... 

. . . 

M 

20 

.... 

.... 

. . . 

M 

27 

2 00 

1 50 

50 

November 

8 

.... 

1 25 

45 

M 

10 

46 

65 

76 

87^ 

l?i 

M 

17 

40 

60 

70 

50 

15 

<( 

24 

45 

60 

76 

40 

12i 

December 

1 

45 

65 

70 

40 

m 

M 

8 

45 

60 

76 

40 

12i 

tt 

16 

50 

65 

80 

50 

20 

U 

22 

45 

60 

76 

45 

121 

U 

29 

40 

60 

65 

60 

20 

Januaiy 

u 

6 

12 

85 

85 

50 

60 

60 

60 

40 

62  ■ 

12 

16 

«4 

19 

40 

50 

60 

60 

20 

tt 

26 

40 

50 

60 

60 

20 

Febmary 

u 

2 

9 

40 

85 

50 

60 

60 

60 

60 

50 

20 

15 

tt 

16 

80 

40 

45 

50 

15 

tt 

28 

88 

40 

50 

50 

15 

March 

2 

80 

40 

45 

45 

12* 

tt 

9 

80 

40 

46 

45 

in 

tt 

16 

25 

85 

40 

50 

15 

tt 

28 

80 

40 

50 

50 

15 

<4 

80 

80 

40 

50 

46 

12* 

April 

6 

80 

40 

50 

40 

12* 

tt 

18..  

80 

40 

50 

40 

in 

(t 

20 

25 

40 

87 

40 

12* 

tt 

27 

80 

40 

50 

87 

10 

May 

4 

80 

40 

50 

85 

10 

tt 

11 

80 

40 

60 

85 

m 

tt 

18 

80 

40 

50 

40 

12 

M 

26 

80 

40 

60 

46 

10 

Judo 

1 

80 

40 

50 

85 

12 

M 

8 

40 

45 

65 

75 

25 

tt 

15 

80 

1 00 

1 25 

1 00 

SO 

tt 

22 

1 00 

2 00 

1 00 

80 

4t 

29 

.... 

.... 



... 

July 

6 

18 

.... 

2*66 

i’56 

50 

76 

tt 

20 

.... 

.... 

.... 

75 

tt 

27 

90 

i’66 

1 25 

1 25 

40 

August 

M 

8 

10 

85 

1 25 

1 40 

1 25 

1 00 

40 

85 

tt 

17 

i 66 

i‘66 

rs6 

1 00 

85 

44 

24 

.... 

.... 

76 

SO 

44 

81 

76 

25 
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STEAMBOAT  ARRIFALS  AID  DEPARTURES  AT  dHCIVEATI. 


September 
October  . . 
Kovember 
December 
January.. . 
February  . 
March  . . . 
April 


June 

J/y 

August.. . , 

Total 


September 
October 
November 
December. 
January  .. 
February  . 
March  . . . 
April  .... 

May 

June 

July 

August  . .. 

Total.. 


AEaiVSD  FaoM 

New  Orleans.  Pittsburg.  St.  Louis.  Other  Ports.  Total. 


8 

40 

25 

256 

828 

1 

SO 

21 

208 

260 

11 

62 

26 

229 

828 

81 

65 

28 

231 

850 

46 

68 

10 

282 

840 

89 

62 

8 

212 

821 

81 

76 

19 

247 

879 

81 

64 

26 

284 

402 

26 

60 

24 

816 

416 

11 

44 

13 

266 

828 

4 

23 

28 

233 

283 

10 

61 

15 

249 

. . . 

— 

— — 

— ■ 

— ■ 

264 

619  • 

288 

2,952 

8,680 

DEPABTED  FOB 

New  Orleans.  Pittsburg.  St.  Louis.  Other  Ports. 

Total. 

16 

85 

27 

246 

822 

8 

26 

28 

209 

269 

27 

60 

26 

229 

847 

45 

68 

19 

285 

854 

47 

49 

16 

883 

246 

87 

63 

14 

286 

840 

28 

68 

88 

260 

884 

21 

68 

34 

289 

890 

16 

69 

20 

318 

408 

8 

81 

19 

277 

836 

4 

16 

24 

265 

298 

4 

47 

28 

261 

840 

— 

—— 

— 

- 1 

■ 

260 

667 

288 

8,041 

4,118 

COAL  SEBT  FROM  THE  CUMBERLAND  COAL  REGION. 

A large  amount  of  capital  has  been  invested  in  the  Cumberland  region  during  the 
present  year,  and  the  effect  must  be  to  push  up  this  trade  very  rapidly.  Some  even 
predict  that  it  will,  in  a few  years,  divide  the  market  with  the  anthracite  coal  from 
Pennsylvania. 


BTATEMSIfT  OF  THE  QUANTITT  OF  COAL  FOBWABDED  FBOX  THE  CUMBEBLAND,  ICABTLAND, 
COAL  BEGION,  FBOM  JULT  1,  1846,  TO  JULY  1,  1863. 


Period. 

From  Jen* 
nlngs*  Run 
Valley. 
Tons. 

From  Brad- 
dock’s  Run 
Valley. 
Tons. 

From  Georges 
Creek  Valley. 
Tons. 

Total 

Tons. 

6 months . . . 

1846  

6,821 

11,768 

1847 

82,826 

62,940 

1848 

48,000 

78,778 

79,671 

1849 

142,449 

1860 

119,898 

196,848 

1851 

186,848 

169,287 

267,679 

1862 

834,178 

6 months . . . 

87,276 

ifiOO 

211,476 

616,172 

662,227 

9,600  1,286,899 

On  the  completion  of  the 

double  track  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  the 

facilities  for  forwarding  this  coal  will  be  very  greatly  increased.  This  work  is  pro 
grossing  rapidly. 
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SHIPS  BUILT  AT  TAB  POST  OF  HEW  YORK  IJf  1852. 

The  total  Dumber  of  vessels  built  and  launched  in  the  port  of  New  York  daring  the 
year  1852  was  85,  and  their  aggregate  tonnage  was  57,777  tons.  There  are  bc^des 
DOW  on  the  stocks  SI  vessels,  measuring  in  the  aggregate  24,428  tons;  giving  a grand 
total  of  lauoche<l  and  on  the  stocks  of  116  vessels  of  82,205  tons. 

The  following  will  show  the  number  and  tonnage  of  the  several  classes  of  vessels 


Sea  steamers.  River  steamers. 

Ships. 

Brigs.  Soh’ners,  Ac. 

Launched . . 

10 

Tons.  Tons. 

17,103  48  17,218 

12 

Toni. 

16,468 

Tods. 

4 1,325  16 

Tooa 

3,178 

On  stocks . . 

4 

6,679  IS  4,564 

8 

12,045 

6 

1,140 

Total.. . . 

14 

23,782  66  21,782 

20 

28,503 

4 1,326  21 

4,813 

To  this  is  to  be  added  the  caloric  ship  Ericsson,  of  2,500  tons. 

THE  FOLLOWIKQ  TABLE  SHOWS  THE  XUMBEE  OF  VESSELS  BIHLT  AT  THE  PORT  OP  !?EW  TORK 

IN  1852,  WITH  THEIR  TOKNAOB,  NAMES,  AND  THE  NAMES 

or  THEIR  BUILDERS  > 

— 

Description. 

Steamship 

Name. 

.James  Adger 

Tons. 

1,300 

Builder. 

William  H.  Webb. 

Schooner  . 

.Plaudome 

. . • 

280 

da 

Schooner  . 

.Manhasset 

• • • 

280 

da 

Sloop  .. . . 

.Anna  wan 

. . . 

120 

da 

Brig* 

.Robert  Mills 

. • • 

626 

da 

Ship 

Ship 

.Australia 

. . • 

2,000 

do. 

.Flying  Dutchman 

1,600 

do. 

Steamboat 

.Pittstra 

. . . 

130 

da 

Schooner . 

.Reimplaze 

. . • 

111 

do. 

Steamship 

.Augusta 

1,600 

do. 

Steamship 

.George  Law 

8,200 

da 

Brig 

. Volante 

860 

do. 

Schooner  . 

.Ed.  S.  Penny 

. . . 

227 

Westervelt  <k  Son. 

Schooner  . 

.William  Skiddy 

. . . 

94 

do. 

Steamboat 

.Rhine 

180 

da 

Schooner . 

.Frank 

85 

da 

Ship 

.George  A.  Phelps 

900 

do. 

Ship 

.Golden  City  

950 

do. 

Steamship 

.Perseverance 

876 

da 

Steamship 

.Cortez 

1,500 

da 

Steamship 

.Star  State 

. . . 

1,400 

do. 

Ship 

.Heidelburg 

.. . 

1,068 

do. 

Ship 

.Contest 

. . . 

1,100 

do. 

Brig 

.Favorita 

. . . 

200 

Ferine,  Patterson  A Stack. 

Sloop  .. . . 

, . Lady  of  the  Lake  ...... 

. . • 

80 

do. 

Ferry  boat 

.Minnesota 

. . . 

400 

do. 

Ship 

. Antelope 

1,800 

do. 

Schooner . 

.Eclipse 

800 

da 

Ferry  boat 

, .Martha 

600 

da 

Caloric  shi 

. Ericsson 

. . • 

2,500 

do. 

Ferry  boat 

.City  of  Williamsburgh. . . 

450 

do. 

Ferry  boat 

, .Greenpoint 

450 

da 

Steamship 

. .Uncle  Sam 

1,800 

da 

Brig 

. .Ada  Swift 

250 

da 

Ferry  boat 

. .(For  Wall-street  Ferry)  . 

... 

450 

do. 

Ship 

, .Messenger 

. . . 

1,350 

Jacob  Bell 

Schooner . 

..Echo 

... 

200 

do. 

Ship 

. .Jacob  Bell 

1,400 

do. 

Steamship 

. .San  Francisco 

... 

3,000 

W.  H.  Brown. 

Propeller  . 

> . Hudson 

. . . 

400 

do. 

Steamboat 

. .Cornelia 

. . . 

400 

Geo.  Collyer. 

Tow  boat 

... 

108 

do. 

Steamboat 

. .Titan 

550 

Thomas  CoUycr. 

Steamboat 

, . Atlantic 

... 

690 

Wm.  Collyer. 

Steamship 

, .Black  Warrior 

• . . • 

1,628 

da 

Ferry  boat 

. .Mattavessett. 

. .. . 

no 

da 

Digitized  by 


Cimmereial  BeguMwas. 

Description. 

Name. 

Tods. 

BnUder. 

Steamship 

•Star  of  the  West 

J.  Simonson. 

Steamboat 

.Ometepe 

do. 

Steamboat 

.(For  I^icaragua) 

do. 

Steamboat 

da  

do. 

Steamship 

•John  L.  Stei^ena 

Smith  <k  Dimon. 

Steamboat 

.West  End 

Lawrence  A Foulks. 

Steamboat 

.Stapleton 

do. 

Steamboat 

.Joseph  Johnson  ...... 

do. 

Ferry  boat 

.Lydia.. 

E<^fbrd  WebL 

Ferry  boat 

.Abby 

do. 

Ferry  boat 

• Agnes 

do. 

Ferry  boat 

.(For  Wall-street  Ferry 

400 

do. 

Steamboat 

•intern  City 

Lupton  A McDermol 

Steamboat 

.City  of  Hartford 

Samuel  Sneeden. 

Steamboat 

•Eagle . 

do. 

Steamboat 

•Island  Belle 

do. 

Steamboat 

.Amory •. 

do. 

Steamboat 

.Creole 

do. 

Ferry  boat 

.(For  Porto  Rico) 

da 

Steamboat 

.Granite  State 

da 

Steamboat 

•Caroline 

do. 

Steamboat 

•Daniel  Webster 

do. 

Ship 

.Simoon 

Jabez  Williams. 

Pilot  boat 

•Julia  Ann 

do. 

Schooner  

.Eclipse 

Edward  Williams. 

Ship 

.S.  J. Mc^e 

da 

Steamboat 

. Plough  Boy .......... 

820 

do. 

Schooner  

.Pacer 

Capes  A Allison. 

Barge 

.Irene 

do. 

Ferry  boat 

.Philadelphia 

477 

do. 

Ferry  boat 

.(For  Hoboken) 

do. 

Steamboat 

. Angelina  Cormng 

Isaac  C.  Smith. 

Steamboat 

•Golden  Gate. 

do. 

Steamboat 

•Atlas 

da 

Schooner  

.Enchantress 

do. 

Steamboat 

•Deer 

do. 

Steamboat 

.(Not  named) 

do. 

Ferryboat 

.(For  Wall-street) 

Bnrtis  A Morgan. 

Iron  steamer. . . . 

.Manzanares 

Mott  A Ayres. 

COMMERCIAL  REGULATIONS. 


POSTAGES  TO  FOBEIOV  COUKTBIES. 

NOnOK  TO  THB  PUBLIC,  AUD  INSTBUCnONB  TO  P0STMASTBS8. 

Particular  attention  is  invited  to  the  following  instructions  and  regulations. 

In  the  Mail  to  Great  Britain  the  single  rate  of  postage  is  24  cents,  prepayment 
optional.  On  either  a letter  or  packet  of  any  weight  the  whole  postage  or  none  at  all 
should  be  prepaid.  If  anything  less  than  the  whole  is  prepaid,  no  account  is  taken  of 
it,  and  it  ie  entirely  lost  to  the  sender.  The  British  Post-Omoe  declines  to  change  this 
rule,  except  on  conditions  considered  inadmissible. 

The  postage  rquired  to  be  collected  in  the  United  States,  on  newroapNers,  either /or 
or  from  Great  Britain,  is  2 cents  each ; and  there  is  an  additional  British  postage  of 
one  penny  each,  which  has  to  be  paid  in  Great  Britain.  From  the  fact  tnat  news- 
papers from  Great  Britain  usually  come  prepaid,  usually  by  a penny  stamp,  many 
Postmasters  have  regarded  them  as  fully  prepaid  and  have  delivered  them  according^ 
VOL.  XXIX. — NO.  VI.  48 
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ly ; 'whereas  they  should  inTaiiably  collect  the  United  States  postage  also,  of  2 cents 
on  each  paper.  In  some  instances,  where  the  newspaper  has  passed  or  is  to  pass  in 
the  (3pm  mail  through  Great  Britain,  to  or  from  some  other  foreign  country,  the  sum 
to  be  collected  in  the  United  States  b 4 cents. — (See  Table  of  Foreign  Poshes  of 
26th  May,  1858.)  In  regard  to  Pamphlet  postage  to  Great  Britain,  see  section  149 
of  “ Regulatioos,”  or  the  Table  aboye  referred  to. 

In  the  Pruisian  cloud  Mail  to  Germany,  80  cents  is  the  single  rate,  prepayment 
optional.  Tbb  pays  from  any  part  of  the  United  States  to  any  part  of  the  German 
Austrian  Postal  Union.  A prepayment  of  any  sum  lees  than  the  regular  rate  of  80 
cents  b not  recognised,  and  is  of  course  lost  to  the  sender.  A note  of  fractions  of  the 
rate  could  not  be  taken  without  seriously  complicating  the  accounts,  besides  causing 
much  additional  labor  and  trouble  at  the  exchange  offices.  But  contrary  to  the  prac- 
tice under  the  United  States  and  British  Postal  Convention,  in  the  Prussbn  mail  every 
full  rate  of  80  cents  b credited,  whether  the  whole  postage  on  a letter  or  packet  b 
prepaid  or  not,  leaving  any  balance  due  to  be  collected  at  me  office  of  delivery.  Post- 
masters, however,  should  be  careful,  where  the  postage  b prepaid,  to  collect  the  proper 
amount.  They  should  be  particular  also  to  notice  the  route  indicated  on  the  envelopes 
of  letters,  and  to  collect  postage  accordingly.  Letters  mailed  at  some  offices,  marked 
“ via  England^*  or  “ via  ^ruesian  Cloud  Mail^'  for  the  German  States,  are  frequently 
taken  upon  the  prepayment  of  Bremen  rates,  and  those  marked  **  via  Bremen^  at 
Prussian  closed  mail  rates,  Aa  In  this  particular  great  care  b necessary  to  avoid 
mbtakes. 

On  newspapers  from  any  part  of  the  United  States,  to  any  part  of  Germany,  inchi- 
ding  Prussia  and  Austria,  the  full  postage  b 8 cents  each,  prepayment  required.  In 
like  manner,  newspapers  from  Germany  in  the  Pruesian  closed  mail,  are  fully  prepaid 
there.  Pamphlets  and  periodicals  cannot  be  sent  through  Great  Britain  either  in  the 
Prussian  closed  mail  or  otherwbe. 

By  the  Bremen  Mail,  the  rule,  in  regard  to  insufficiently  prepaid  letters,  b the  same 
as  under  the  Prussian  arrangement.  The  single  rate  to  Bremen  b 10  cents,  to  Olden- 
burg 18,  to  Altona,  Hamburg,  and  Hanover,  16,  and  to  any  other  place  in  German, 
22  cents,  prepayment  option^.  In  either  case  a prepayment  of  any  fraction  of  the 
full  rate  goes  for  nothing. 

Newspapers,  sent  in  the  Bremen  mail  from  the  United  States,  must  be  prepaid  two 
cents  each,  and  pamphlets  and  magazines  one  cent  an  ounce  or  fraction  of  an  ounce. 
Thb  is  the  United  States  postage  only — the  foreign  postage  having  to  be  paid  at  the 
TOint  of  delivery.  On  all  printed  matter  from  the  continent  by  the  United  States  and 
Bremen  line  of  steamers,  tne  whole  postage,  (United  States  and  Foreign)  b to  be  pre- 
paid 

To  or  from  France,  the  single  rate  of  letter  postage,  which  must  be  collected  in  the 
United  States,  b as  follows:  By  the  New  York  and  Havre  line  20  cents,  which  pays 
to  or  from  Havre;  by  United  States  steamers,  vb  England,  21  cents,  which  pays  to 
or  from  Liverpool  or  Southampton,  as  the  case  may  be ; and  by  Briti:-h  steamers,  via 
England,  6 cents,  which  pays  only  to  or  from  the  port  of  departure  in  the  United 
States.  The  balance  of  the  postage,  in  each  instance,  b collected  in  France.  The 
Havre  line  b the  cheapest,  and  by  this  route  the  United  States  postage  on  newspapen 
b 2 cents  each,  and  on  pamphlets  and  magazines  one  cent  an  ounce  or  fraction  of  an 
oxmce^ prepayment  required 

The  rule  for  rating  letters  to  all  foreign  countries  (except  the  British  North  Ameri- 
can provinces)  b to  charge  one  rate  for  h^f  an  ounce  or  under,  two  rates  if  the  weight  b 
over  one  half  and  not  exceeding  an  ounce  ; four  rates,  if  over  one  and  not  excc^ing 
two  ounces ; six  rates,  if  over  two  and  not  exceeding  three  ounces : and  so  on,  char- 
ging two  rates  for  every  ounce  or  fractional  part  of  an  ounce  over  the  first  ounce.  As 
3ib  rule  differs  from  that  followed  in  respect  to  domestic  letters,  where  each  half 
ounce  or  fraction  of  a half  ounce  (X)unt8  as  one  rate  only.  Postmasters  who  are  net 
careful  to  observe  thb  difference  are  liable  of  course  to  commit  mbtakes. 

JAMES  CAMPBELL,  PoetmaateMSeBeraL 

PoiT-Ornca  DirAaTMXxT,  Sept  0, 1853. 


Non. — The  "Table  of  Postages  to  Foreign  Countries,”  of  26th  May,  186S,remaiDa 
nnchanged,  except  in  respect  to  Bremen,  above  explained,  and  that  the  posta^  oo 
pamphlets  and  magazines  to  all  foreign  countries,  (with  the  exception  of  Grt-ut  Britain, 
&ie  British  North  American  provinces,  and  the  West  Coast  of  South  America,)  by 
whatever  line,  b now  one  cent  an  ounce  or  fraction  of  an  ounce  instead  of  two  ccntsi 
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THE  NEW  PILOT  LAW  OF  MARTLAHD. 

The  new  pilot  law  which  passed  both  branches  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Mary* 
land  at  its  last  session,  (1853,)  and  which  is  now  in  force,  contains  the  following  pro- 
visions : — 


The  former  board  of  examiners  is  retained.  Sections  1,  2,  8,  4,  5,  6,  and  7,  are, 
with  three  alight  exceptions,  the  same  as  those  of  the  old  law.  The  rest  are  here  ap- 
pended. 

Sec.  8.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  board  of  examiners,  or 
any  other  person  or  persons  having  authority  to  grant  wamnts  or  licenses  to  pilots,  to 
grant  to  any  person  or  persons  under  the  age  of  twenty- one  years,  a warrant  or  license 
generally  known  as  a first-rate  branch ; and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  board  of  exam- 
iners to  increase  or  decrease  the  number  of  pilots,  as  they  may  deem  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  the  commercial  interest  of  the  State  of  Maryland ; and  any  pilot  absent- 
ing himself  from  the  business  of  piloting,  unless  occasioned  by  sickness,  for  the  term  of 
three  years,  shall  not  be  entitled  to  any  warrant  or  license  to  act  as  pilot  thereafter, 
but  his  license  shall  be  revoked  by  the  board  of  examiners. 

Sbo.  9.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  any  licensed  pilot  refusing,  on  due  notice  being  given 
him,  to  aid  any  vessel  in  distress  within  six  leagues  southward  of  Cape  Henry,  or  the 
same  distance  to  the  eastward  of  Cape  Charles,  or  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  every  such, 
pilot  so  refusing  to  aid  any  vessel  in  distress,  as  above  r equired,  on  proof  thereof,  shall 
forfeit  and  pay  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  and  shall  thereafter  be  rendered  incapa- 
ble of  serving  as  a pilot  * 

^ Sbo.  10.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  if  any  master  of  any  vessel  shall  carry  any  licensed 
pilot  to  sea  against  his  inclination,  such  master  shall  pay  to  a full  branch  pilot,  thirty 
dollars  per  month  until  his  return  or  death ; to  a twelve-foot  branch  pilot,  twenty-four 
dollars  per  month  until  his  return  or  death ; and  to  a nine-foot  branch  pilot,  twenty 
dollars  per  month  until  his  return  or  death;  and  if  any  master  shall  carry  any  licensed 
pilot  to  sea  against  his  inclination,  when  his  boat,  or  any  other  boat,  is  ready  and  offers 
to  take  him  off,  and  the  same  may  be  done  without  endangering  the  vessel,  such  mas- 
ter shall  pay  such  pilot  the  sum  of  three  hundred  dollars,  over  and  above  the  wages 
aforesaid. 

Sbo.  11.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  no  person  shall  employ  his  vessel  as  a pilot  boat, 
unless  he  be  a licensed  pilot,  and  follows  that  occupation,  under  the  penalty  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  every  vessel  such  boat  may  board. 

Sec.  12.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  any  pilot  being  detained  on  board  of  any  vessel, 
except  such  detention  be  unavoidable,  shall  be  allowed  three  dollars  per  day  for  each 
and  every  day  he  may  be  so  detained ; the  same  to  be  paid  him  by  the  master,  agents 
owner,  or  consignee  of  said  vessel 

Sbo.  13.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  the  master  or  owner  of  every  registered  vessel  of 
and  above  one  hundred  tons,  before  going  to  sea,  shall  apply  to  the  b^d  of  pilots  for 
a license  to  navigate  the  Chesapeake  Bay  without  a pilot,  and  shall  pay  eaid  board  for 
such  license  at  the  rate  of  six  cents  per  ton ; and  such  licenses  shall  be  good  for  twelve 
months  from  the  date  thereof. 

Seo.  14.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  the  master  or  owner  of  every  vessel  sailing  under 
a coasting  license,  over  100  tons,  shall,  before  going  to  sea,  apply  to  the  board  of  pilots 
for  a license  to  navigate  the  Chesapeake  Bay  without  a pilot,  and  shall  pay  to  the  said 
board  of  pilots,  for  such  licenses,  at  the  rate  of  six  cents  per  ton ; and  su^  license  shall 
be  good  tor  twelve  months  from  the  date  thereof 

Sec.  1 5.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  the  master  or  owner  of  every  vessel  required  to  take 
out  a license  under  and  by  virtue  of  this  act,  navigating  the  Chesapeake  Bay  without 
such  license,  shall  either  take  the  first  licensed  pilot  who  offers  to  conduct  or  pilot  his 
vessel  to  or  from  sea,  or  shall  pay  him  full  pilotage : Provided,  however,  the  ^yment 
of  full  pilotage  shall  not  be  exacted  from  any  inward  bound  vessel  which,  on  her  ar- 
rival and  before  her  departure  to  sea,  shall  obtain  from  the  board  of  pilots  a license,  in 
pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sbo.  16.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  the  money  to  be  collected  by  the  board  of  pilots 
under  and  by  virtue  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  sections  of  this  act,  shall  be  equal- 
ly distributed  quarterly  among  the  regular  working  pilots  over  twenty-one  years  of 
age : Provided,  however,  that  the  board  shall  make  suitable  provision  for  any  pil^ 
who  is  sick  or  disabled,  not  exceeding  the  distributive  portion  of  any  pilot  engaged  in 
active  service. 
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Bmo.  17.  And  be  it  eiuieted,  that  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  it  shall  not 
be  lawful  for  any  pilot  to  charge  or  receive  any  greater  or  lesser  reward  or  compensa- 
tioD  for  his  serrices  as  such  than  is  hereinafter  expressed,  to  wit : For  every  vessel 
from  sea  to  Baltimore,  drawing  fifteen  feet  water  or  over,  five  dollars  for  each  and  ev- 
ery foot  of  water  she  may  draw ; for  every  vessel  drawing  twelve  feet  water,  and  not 
exceeding  fifteen  feet,  four  dollars  for  each  and  every  foot  of  water  she  may  draw ; for 
all  vessels  drawing  less  than  twelve  feet,  three  dollars  and  fifty  cents  for  each  and  ev- 
ery foot  she  may  draw ; and  upon  all  vesseb  bound  from  Baltimore  to  sea,  a deduction 
of  one  dollar  per  foot  upon  the  foregoing  list  of  rates  shall  be  made ; which  rates  shall 
also  apply  to  Georgetown,  and  vice  versa : Provided,  however,  that  any  vessel  poesess- 
ed  of  a license,  in  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  which  may  require  a pilot, 
shall  have  the  services  of  one  at  a deduction  of  twenty  per  centum  on  the  pilot  rates 
hereby  established,  on  any  inward  passage  to  Baltimore,  during  the  existence  of  said 
license ; and  if  any  vessel  bound  to  sea  shall  go  into  ^mpton  Roads,  for  any  other 
cause  than  distress  of  weather,  having  a Maryland  pilot  on  b^d,  the  master  or  owaer 
shall  pay  to  said  pilot  twelve  dollars  for  conducting  her  in,  and  ten  dollars  for  taking 
her  out. 

Seo.  18.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  whenever  a pilot  is  ensued  to  pilot  any  vessel, 
the  master  or  owner  shall  continue  him,  if  inward  bound,  to  her  first  port  of  discharge, 
or  to  sea,  if  outward  bound,  or  pay  him  full  pilotage. 

Seo.  ik  And  be  it  enacted,  that  the  pilots  shall  be  required,  under  the  direction  of 
the  board,  to  keep  as  many  pilots  on  active  duty  as  the  b^d  of  examiners  may  deem 
necessary,  to  cruise  outside  Cape  Henry,  for  the  protection  of  Commerce,  one  or  more 
to  be  kept  on  the  station  as  a look  out  boat,  in  or  near  Cape  Henry ; and  the  said 
board  shall  have  full  power  and  authority  to  designate  the  stations,  and  make  andi 
rules  and  regulations  for  their  cruising,  and  may  designate  and  appoint  five  pilots,  and 
^nt  them  authority  to  enforce  such  rules  and  regulations  as  they  may  adopt,  and  to 
inspect  the  boats  in  the  service  from  time  to  time,  and  generally  to  do  ^ things  whtdi 
may  be  necessaiy  for  the  efficiency  of  the  pilots  and  the  boats  used  in  the  service: 
Provided,  that  the  master  or  own^r  of  any  vessel  bound  up  or  down  the  Pocomoke 
Biver,  or  any  river  whose  mouth  is  bound^  on  both  sides  by  the  Eastern  Shore  of 
Maryland,  shall  not  be  required  to  take  out  any  license  from  the  board  of  pilots,  or  to 
pay  any  pilotage  to  or  from  any  of  siid  rivers,  unless  a pilot  be  employed : Provided, 
nirther,  the  master  or  owner  of  said  vessel  shall  not  touch  in  any  of  saia  rivers  on  their 
passage  to  or  from  Baltimore,  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  any  of  the  provisions  of 
this  act 

Sec.  20.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the 
employment  of  any  person  to  pilot  any  vessel  in  any  of  the  rivers  of  this  State,  except 
the  Patapeoo  and  Potomac  Rivers,  or  from  any  part  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  north  of 
the  Patapeoo  River,  to  any  other  part  of  said  ^y  north  of  said  river. 


SSTIMATIN6  THE  VALUE  OF  FOREIOH  MERCHAlfDISE. 

The  following  important  instructions  to  collectors  and  officers  of  the  customs,  rela- 
tive to  the  mode  of  estimating  value  of  foreign  merchandise,  in  certain  cases,  have 
just  been  issued  by  the  Treasury  Department.  It  explains  the  general  instructions 
to  collectors  and  others  of  the  customs,  under  the  act  of  March  8,  1881,  regulating 
the  appraisement  of  imported  merchandise: — 

Teiaivrt  Dspaetmemt,  Wabbikstor,  July  30, 1853. 

Tour  special  attention  is  called  to  the  following  instructions  in  relation  to  the  ap- 
praisement of  merchandise  under  the  act  of  March  8, 1861,  additional  to,  or  in  modi- 
ncation  of,  the  drcular  instructions  from  this  Department,  dated  March  27, 1861. 

The  invoice  cost  of  foreign  merchandise,  supported  by  the  oath  required  by  law, 
wiU  be  held  and  taken  as  Uie  importer’s  declaration  of  value  at  the  port  and  ume  of 
shipment,  and  conclusive  against  the  importer ; unless,  before  entering  the  same,  the 
said  importer,  bis  consignee  or  agent,  shall  declare  in  writing,  under  oath,  on  the  in- 
voice, a decline  in  value  between  the  time  of  such  purchase  and  the  date  of  shipment, 
and  the  amount  thereof;  in  which  case  such  declared  value  shall  be  conclusive  agaimt 
the  importer ; but  in  either  case  the  appraisers  will  determine  and  fix  such  additkoal 
value  as  the  law  and  the  facts  may  warrant. 

JAMES  GUTHRIE,  SecraUry  of  I^easuy. 
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RULE  OR  SALE  OF  REPAOIEB  COTTOR. 

In  the  City  Oircuit  Court  in  New  York  Judge  Edmonds  stated  that  at  common  law, 
in  the  purch^  of  goods,  the  rule  of  caveat  emptor  must  apply,  that  is,  that  a purcha- 
eer  must  look  out  (or  himself,  but  custom  has  permitted  certain  articles  to  be  sold  by 
sample,  among  them  cotton,  but  that  it  has  never  yet  been  admitted  that  damaged 
g(^8  (as  repacked  goods  are  understood  to  be)  can  be  sold  in  that  way.  The  counsel 
will  be  at  liberty,  however,  to  have  the  question  brought  op  for  review.  The  case  was 
that  of  Brown  and  Blydenburgh  against  Lewis  A Sterling,  of  Philadelphia,  to  recover 
a balance  due  on  the  sale  of  repacked  cotton,  but  was  refused  to  be  paid  on  the  ground 
that  considerable  rubbish  was  intermixed  with  the  cotton,  and  it  was  not  equal  to 
sample.  A verdict  was  rendered  for  amount  of  balance  and  interest,  being  $415. 


RAILROAD,  CANAL,  AND  STEAMBOAT  STATISTICS. 


COVERNUEITT  SUBSIDY  TO  HilL  STEAMERS. 

[raOM  THE  LONDON  TIUCS  OF  OCT.  31,  1653.] 

The  following  statement  has  recently  been  prepared,  showing  the  annual  amount  of 
subsidies  paid  to  the  various  contract  steam  companies,  and  the  returns  to  the  gov- 
ernment in  the  shape  of  postage  receipts,  the  annual  bailee  against  the  country  be- 
ing no  less  than  342,790/.  Thu  result  affords  of  itself  a striking  illustration  of  the 
consequences  of  State  interference  in  one  of  the  moat  important  branches  of  private 
enterprise.  When,  however,  it  is  recollected,  in  addition,  that  the  expenditure  of  the 
sum  m question  has  been  a means  of  checking  all  that  improvement  in  steam  navi- 
gation which  is  to  be  attained  only  by  unrestricted  competition,  that  it  has  caused  a 
rankling  sense  of  injustice  to  be  felt  by  those  ^lonies  which  have  been  neglected, 
while  others  have  been  favored,  that  it  has  led  the*  United  States  avowedly  to  adopt 
a retaliatory  course,  and  has  thus  caused  between  the  two  governments  a rivalry  as  ir- 
ritating as  it  would  have  been  healthy  if*  left  to  the  energies  of  individuals ; and, 
finally,  that  it  has  placed  for  years  past  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Admi- 
ralty an  almost  irresponsible  power  of  dispensing  nearly  a million  of  money  to  such 
companies  as  might  be  able  to  establish  the  necessary  influence,  a full  idea  will  be 
^ined  of  the  nature  of  the  system.  Happily,  the  present  ministry  are  understood  to 
have  recognizee^  in  a ^eat  degree,  the  evils  that  have  thus  arisen ; but  although  they 
have  shown  a disposition  to  check  them,  or  to  bring  them  within  more  moderate  lim- 
its for  the  future,  the  broad  doctrine  t^  the  means  of  commercial  communicatioa 
throughout  the  world  should  be  left  to  develop  themselves,  that  special  bounties  upon 
one  route  can  only  operate  unfairly  upon  others,  and  that  the  sole  function  of  govern- 
ment is  to  see  that  ship-owners  who  undertake  to  carry  letters  strictly  fulfill  the  ob- 
ligations they  assume,  is  yet  neither  acted  upon  nor  acknowledged. 


Packet  Line. 

North  American 

We«t  Indian  and  Brazilian 

Pacific 

East  Indian 

Peninsular 

Australian 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

West  Coast  of  Africa  

French 

Estimated  amfhint 
of  British  trans- 
marine postage 
for  the  year. 

£.  s.  d. 

• 61,876  8 0 

Terms  of  contract 
per  annum. 

£.  s.  d. 

188,040  0 0 
270,000  0 0 
26,000  0 0 
199,600  0 0 
20,600  0 0 
26.000  0 0 
68,000  0 0 
28,260  0 0 

Belgian 

21,696  9 0 

Hamburg  and  Holland 

17,000  b 0 

Total 

*£822,890  0 0 

* This  total  of  jC832,390  is  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  the  French  sod  Belgian  packets,  of  any  future 
layment  for  the  transit  of  the  Australian  mails  through  Egypt,  and  of  the  amount  payable  to  the 
test  India  Company. 
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THE  RAILWAYS  OF  FRANCE. 

The  following  is  a condensed  tabular  account  of  the  railways  of  France,  from  the 
columns  of  the  Courier  dea  Etata  Unia  of  New  York,  showing  the  termini,  the  date 
of  opening,  and  the  length  in  operation.  The  French  railways  are  exceedingly  well 
managed  in  all  the  great  elements  of  railway  succese-^comfort,  safety,  and  convenience. 
The  occurrence  of  accidents  is  extremely  rare,  giving  proof  that  salutary  laws  and 
regulations  for  the  safety  of  the  lives  of  passengers,  and  the  strict  accountability  of 
railway  functionaries  to  the  tribunals  of  justice,  and  enforcement  of  laws,  is  of  some 
account  in  France,  and  might  well  be  studied  and  improved  on  here.  The  following 
is  the  tabular  statement : — 


Opened.  Kilometres. 

1882  8t  Etienne  to  Lyons 57 

1883  Andrexieux  to  Ilnane 124 

1886  Du  Gard  Mines  to  Gr’d  Combe  96 

1887  Paris  to  St.  Germain 21 

1889  Malhouse  to  Tbann 21 

1889  Paris  to  Versailles,  (right).. . . 22 

1840  Paris  to  Versailles,  (left)  ....  17 

1840  Paris  to  Oorbeil 81 

1840  Montpellier  to  Getta. 27 

1841  StrasDourg  to  Bale 141 

1848  Paris  to  Means 122 

1848  Paris  to  Rouen 187 

1846  Marseilles  to  Nismes 52 

1846  Orleans  to  Tours.. 115 

1846  Paris  to  Sceaux.. 11 

1847  Avignon  to  Marseilles i 120 

1847  Bordeaux  to  La  Teste 62 

1847  Central  Bourges  and  Chaterous  212 

1847  Mon terau  to  Troyes 102 

1847  Rouen  to  Havre. 80 

1847  Amiens  to  Bologne  .........  124 

1848  Rouen  to  Dieppe 61 

1849  Great  Northern  Line 877 

1849  Paris  to  Chartres 88 

1849  Paris  to  Tonnerre,  Lyons  line.  197 
1849  Tours  to  Angers,  Nantes  line.  121 


Opened.  KiloiDMre& 


1849  Paris  to  Chalons,  Strasbourg 

line  172 

1860  Torguier  to  St.  Quentine,  north  2S 

1850  Nancy  to  Metx 67 

1850  Chalons  to.  Vi  try  le  Francaise.  88 

1850  Nerondes  to  Nevers 82 

1861  Vitry  le  Francaise  to  Bar  le 

Due 49 

1851  Strasbourg  to  Sarrebourg. ...  71 

1851  Tonnerre  to  Dissou  and  Cha- 
lons  186 

1861  Tours  to  Poitiers 101 

1851  Metx  to  St  Avoid. 60 

1851  Angers  to  Nantes 


1852  Commercy  to  Fronard 

1 852  Fancy  to  Sarrebourg. .......  79 

1852  Bordeaux  to  Angouleme 88 

1852  Chartres  to  La  Loupe 86 

1852  Metz  to  Forbach 69 

To  the  above  may  be  added  the 
i branches  of  the  Central,  and  that 
^rtion  finished  of  the  road  from 
roitiers  to  Bordeaux,  say 810 

Making  a total  of 4,006, 


Charters  have  also  been  granted  to  over  twenty  lines  which  have  been  in  construc- 
tion during  the  preceding  and  past  year,  with  a total  length  of  kilometres  8,100. 
Total  in  actual  operation  and  now  constructing,  kilometres,  7,106,  equal  to  4,412  £og- 
lish  miles ; showing  France  to  be  the  second  nation  in  Europe  in  the  extent  of  rad- 
road  communication,  and  fast  rivaling  England  in  this  important  feature  of  her  inland 
Commerce. 


RATES  OF  RAILWAY  SPEED. 

The  editor  of  the  Cincinnati  Price  Current^  makes  the  following  comparison  of  the 
time  made  over  the  several  roads  upon  which  he  traveled,  viz : — 

Miles  per  how . 


Cincinnati,  Hamilton,  and  Dayton  Railroad. 43 

Dayton  to  Sandusky 28 

Ogdensburg  to  Rouse's  Poiut 86 

Rouse’s  Point  to  Burlington..* 28 

Burlington  to  Rutland 27 

Rutland  to  Troy 26 

New  York  to  Philadelphia 17 

Philadelphia  to  Baltimore.. 1 9^^ 

Baltimore  to  Wheeling. 21 

Zanesville  to  Columbus 80 

Columbns  to  Cincinnati 86 
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nSilfCES,  DEBT,  AND  COST  OF  RAIIBOADS. 


_ The  entire  coat  of  the  railroads  now  in  operation,  according  to  the  census  estimates, 
18  1451.644,000  ; of  this  amount  the  proportion  raised  by  bonds  is  much  smaller  than 
has  been  supposed.  We  have  now  before  us  a list  of  roads  whose  aggregate  length 
18  11,607  miles.  Of  these  the  ag^egate  cost  $348,633,000;  of  which  amount 
$123,360,000  is  raised  by  bonds.  The  leading  bonds  were  issued  by  the  follow- 
mg : — 


Massachusetts , 

Length— Miles. 
..  1,280 

Capital. 

$46,530,220 

Debt. 

$18,488,881 

Vermont , 

287 

10,986,000 

6,929,100 

New  Haven 

61 

8,000,000 

1,641,000 

Erie  

464 

9,612,995 

24,003,866 

Hudson , , ^ , 

144 

8,740.516 

7,046,896 

Reading 

95 

6,666,882 

10,427,800 

Pennsylvania  Central . , , . 

..  266 

9,768,166 

6,000,000 

Baltimore  and  Ohio 

881 

9,188,800 

9,827,128 

Cleveland  and  Pittsburg. 

100 

1.289,460 

1,871,000 

OWo  and  Pennsylvania. . . 

187 

1,750,700 

2,450,000 

Michigan  Southern 

815 

2,499,410 

2,629,000 

Michitfan  Central 

282 

4.000.000 

4,067.396 

Illinois , . . 

670 

in  progress. 

10,000,000 

Total,  68  roads 

...  4,466 

$108,972,077 

$97,881,610 

Cost 

$60,019,061 

16,916,100 

4,641,000 

31.301,806 

10,627.664 

17,141,987 

13,600,000 

10,642,307 

2,983,756 

4,200700 

6,430,246 

8,614,198 


$206,868,587 


Ths  amount  of  bonds  actually  sold  outside  of  these  is  small,  and  if  we  compare  the 
results  with  the  vast  sums  actually  spent  in  England,  they  are  very  insignifi^nt. 
The  operations  of  Massachusetts  in  former  years  far  exceed  her  present  undertaking. 
In  the  three  years  up  to  I860,  Massachusetts  spent  $20,000,000  in  railroads,  and  tbe 
operations  for  the  last  three  years  are  as  follows,  to  Sept  1863 : — 


1861 

1852, 

1863 


MA8SA0HUBETT8  EaIlROADS. 


Miles. 

Cost. 

Receipts. 

Net. 

Dividends. 
Per  cent. 

1,044 

62,696,288 

6,699,676 

8,260,671 

6.20 

1,044 

68,076,018 

6,886,617 

7,718,208 

8,212,107 

6.06 

1,230 

60,019,061 

8,211,197 

6.86 

Massachusetts  has  invested  $7,000,000  in  the  last  year  in  her  own  railroads,  in  a 
densely  populated  country,  where  the  supply  of  roads  is  equal  to  the  wants  of  the 
people.  Apparently,  all  the  Western  roads  show  a different  result.  The  stream  of 
national  wealth  flows  more  abundantly  along  the  tracks,  and  a slight  pause  in  the 
present  scale  of  operations  must  cause  an  accumulation  of  capital,  locally,  that  will 
impart  new  animation  to  the  resources. 


PROGRESS  OF  RAILROADS  IN  OHIO. 

The  Cincinnati  Railroad  Record,  one  of  the  best  conducted  journals  of  its  class, 
furnishes  the  present  list  of  running  roads: — 

Miles.  MUes. 


Cincinnati  and  Cleveland  Line 234 

Cin.,  Hamilton,  Dayton  d:  Sandusky.  216 

Xenia  to  Springfield,  L.  M 19 

Springfield  and  Columbus 19 

Sandusky,  Mansfield  and  Newark  . . 117 

Columbus  A Zanesville  Central  R. . 69 

Columbus,  Piqua  and  Indiana 40 

Hamilton,  Eaton  and  Richmond. ...  37 

Dayton  and  Miami  R 46 

Cincinnati  and  Pittsburg 37 

Cincinnati  and  Wilmington 20 

Dayton  and  Western 21 


I Findlay  Branch  of  M.  R 16 

Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  R 143 

' Scioto  and  Hocking  Valley  R. . . , . 40 

j Indiana  and  Bellefontaine  R 118 

I Ohio  and  Indiana 15 

' Cleveland  and  Pittsburg  R. 99 

Akron  Branch 14 

Cleveland  and  Erie 76 

Toledo  A Cleveland,  S.  Division*.. . 88 

Dayton  and  Michigan  20 

Total  running 1,492 


* The  Dortbem  division  of  this  road,  liroiii  Ohio  City  to  Sandusky,  is  also  in  operation,  bat  we 
have  no  memorandam  of  its  length. 
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Of  this  number  about  600  mQes  have  been  pat  in  opemtiaD  daring  1868,  and  prob- 
ably, at  least  100  miles  more  will  be  opened  before  Januaij  1, 1854.  For  three  or 
fbor  years  to  come,  Ohio  will  open  at  least  600  a year,  in  railroada  Eren  the  press* 
ore  for  money  will  do  no  more  mjnry  than  to  retard  some  of  the  weaker  lines,  ^ere 
are  abont  3,600  miles  of  railroad  undertaken  in  Ohio,  which  sooner  or  later  will  go  to 
be  finished.  If  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  foreign  capital,  arrangements  will  be 
made  for  finishing  them  with  domestic  means.  As  a j^at  deal  of  our  railroad  sub* 
scriptions  is  in  the  stock  of  corporations — and  as  the  nnished  roads  all  pay  well — a 
good  deal  of  capital  may  be  raised  by  the  transfer  of  stock,  which  will  prove  profit- 
able to  both  parties.  Our  local  banks  also  will  furnish  some  facOities  which  have  here- 
tofore been  used  for  the  benefit  of  New  York,  and  the  capital  and  credit  of  the  West 
will  gradually  concentrate  at  home,  which  would  be  a universal  benefit. 


BUSIITESS  OF  BUTIMORE  A5D  OHIO  RAILROAD. 

The  following  statement  has  been  compiled  with  considerable  care  for  the  benefit 
of  those  concerned.  Owing  to  the  manner  in  which  returns  are  made  at  the  oflke  of 
transportation,  in  the  articles  of  lard,  butter,  pork,  and  bacon,  the  Baltimore  PHn 
Current  gives  them  bj  the  gross  too  instead  of  by  the  regular  packages. 


SPKOinO  ARTIOL18  BEOUGHT  BA8TWAEDLT. 


Sept,  1862 

Floor. 

bbis. 

48,786 

Coal. 

tons. 

18,916 

Lard  and 
botter. 
tons. 

7 

Pork  and 
baeon. 
Iona. 

• • • • 

Oct 

61,487 

19,866 

126 

Nov 

67,983 

16,914 

10 

12 

Dea 

11,210 

14,816 

42 

266 

Jan.,  1863  

.13,716 

12,476 

18 

118 

Feb 

70,368 

8,218 

41 

66 

March 

60,122 

18,161 

160 

624 

April 

62,970 

18,829 

869 

1,820 

May 

49,764 

11,016 

114 

976 

June 

27,261 

21.681 

675 

July 

26,278 

26,721 

7 

1271 

Aug. 

48,213 

29,467 

126 

400 

Total 

648,488 

211,061 

l,029f 

4,860A 

RAILROADS  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

Tlie  Legislature  of  Australia,  during  its  last  session,  sanctioned  three  different  rail- 
road projects,  one  of  which  is  to  connect  Melbourne  with  the  gold  fields  of  Mount  Alex- 
ander ; and  another,  which  is  already  in  the  course  of  construction,  brin^  Melbourne 
in  direct  connection  with  the  shipping  in  the  harbor,  by  means  of  a railway  to  the 
beach.  Steam  communication  by  several  different  companies,  and  different  routes,  has 
been  estabUshed  with  great  Britain,  and  the  various  ports  of  the  a^acent  colonies  tn 
now  connected  by  steam.  There  has  also  been  a great  extension  of  banking  fiicilities, 
and  the  amount  of  £720,000  has  been  voted  by  the  legislature  for  the  public  works  of 
the  present  year,  besides  adequate  amounts  for  the  esUblishment  of  a Univeraity  and 
Public  Schools  and  of  a Public  Library. 


WHAT  RAILROADS  EFFECT. 

In  1848,  the  city  of  Louisville,  in  Kentucky,  had  not  a single  railroad  nmoiag 
into  her  limits.  Since  then  she  has  subscribed  to  three  different  roads  to  the  amount 
of  three  millions  of  dollars.  The  value  of  the  property  in  Louisville  in  1848, 
when  she  entered  upon  the  grand  scheme  of  railroad  building,  was  sixteen  millioos 
of  dollars.  Now,  after  five  years,  it  is  little  lees  than  thirty  millions,  and  the  dty 
was  never  increasing  more  rapidly  in  population,  and  never  exhibited  more  en- 
dencet  of  general  prosperity. 
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CEIVSUS  OF  THE  CA5ADAS. 

We  are  indebted  to  an  attentiye  correspondent,  residing  in  Canada,  for  an  official 
copy  of  the  “ First  Report  of  the  Secretary  ^ the  Board  of  Registration  and  Statistics 
on  the  Census  of  the  Canadas,  for  1861-62.”  From  this  report  we  learn  that  in  the 
months  of  Noyember  and  December,  1861,  the  commissioners  for  each  county  and  city 
in  the  Proyinces  receiyed  their  appointments,  and  at  once  proceeded  to  select  enu- 
merators. In  the  performance  of  this  there  were  employed,  in  Upper  Canada,  46 
commissioners,  and  697  enumerators ; in  Lower  Canada,  88  commissioners,  and  476 
enumerators.  The  census  is  supposed  to  haye  been  taken  on  the  12th  of  Jang^iy^  1862 

The  following  remarks  from  the  report  will  giye  some  idea  of  the  h^r  inyolyed  in 
taking  the  census : — 

**  The  returns  were,  with  a few  exceptions,  sent  by  the  commissioners  through  the 
medium  of  the  post-office,  (and  of  the  immense  bulk  of  papers  thus  transmitted  nut 
one  was  receiyed  at  the  office  in  a mutilated  condition,  or  in  any  way  injured.)  The 
first  returns  were  receiyed  on  the  28th  of  February,  1862,  from  the  City  of  Hamilton, 
and  the  County  of  Lotbiniere,  and  from  that  time  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  office 
work  commenced. 


The  population  of  the  two  Proyinces  amounts  to 1,842,266 

That  of  the  cities  and  towns  was  taken  on  slips,  left  at  eyery  house. . 171,084 

That  of  the  counties  and  yillages,  on  sheets  of  60  each 1,671,281 


Giying  88,426  sheets,  each  containing  40  columns,  which  had  to  be  carefully  examined 
and  analysed,  being  no  less  than  1,887,000  columns,  and  averaging  the  slips  at  eight 
each,  we  have  21,880  slips,  which  bad  to  be  submitted  to  the  same  test.  In  addition 
to  these,  the  agricultural  returns  occupied  about  7,000  sheets  of  66  columns  each, 
making  a total  of  1,722,000  slips.” 

The  following  table,  from  the  report,  shows  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  population  of 
Upper  Canada  from  the  year  1811 : — 

aan  of  iifOBiAsx  in  tbe  population  or  uppkb  Canada  from  the  tear  1811. 


In  1811  the  population  was  77,000  according  to  Bouchette. 


1824 

u 

a 

161,097  rate  of  increase  7.40  per  ct  per  ann. 

1826 

M 

u 

168,027 

M 

4.69 

w 

41 

1826 

U 

M 

168,708 

tt 

8.60 

tt 

tt 

1827 

U 

M 

176,069 

M 

7.64 

tt 

M 

1828 

M 

tt 

186,526 

tt 

6.87 

M 

M 

1832 

M 

tt 

261,060 

M 

10.18 

M 

M 

1884 

M 

tt 

820.698 

M 

11.42 

tt 

tt 

1886 

M 

M 

886.469 

M 

4.91 

« 

M 

1888 

M 

M 

885,824 

tt 

4.88 

M 

M 

1889 

tt 

tt 

407,516 

tt 

6.62 

tt 

tt 

1840 

M 

tt 

427,441 

M 

4.88 

M 

tt 

1841 

« 

tt 

465,857 

tt 

8.87 

M 

tt 

1842 

« 

M 

486,056 

tt  • 

4.46 

M 

W 

1848 

M 

M 

728.882 

M 

7.07 

M 

M 

1861 

M 

tt 

962,004 

M 

10.64 

tt 

« 

Comparing  the  last  decade  of  Upper  Canada  with  that  of  other  countries,  exclusive 
of  Australia  and  California,  the  Secretary  of  tbe  Board  of  Registration  and  Statistics 
arrives  at  the  following  results.  We  quote  the  report  as  follows : — 

**1110  total  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  United  States  on  the  1st  of  June,  1860, 
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according  to  the  census  report,  was  28,263,488 ; but  it  has  been  shown  that  the  pro^ 
able  amount  of  population  acquired  bj  territorial  additions  should  be  deducts  in 
making  a comparison  between  the  last  and  former  census.  These  diminidi  the  total 
population  of  the  country,  as  a basis  of  comparison,  to  23,091,488. 

23,091,488 
17,067,468 

Increase  in  10  years 6,022,085  or  86.27  per  ct 

Great  Britain— Census  of  1861 21,121,967 

“ “ 1841 18,668,872 

Increase  in  10  years  2,468,695  or  18.20  per  ct 

Ireland — Census  of  1841 8,176,124 

“ “ 1861 6,616,794 

Decrease  in  10  years 1,659,830  or  20  per  cent 

962,004 
466,867 

Increase  in  10  years 486,747  or  104.68  p.  ct. 

The  first  census  of  Great  Britain  was  taken  in  1801,  at  which  date  the  populatioo 
amounted  to  10,567,898,  and  thus  it  has  doubled  itself  in  half  a century,  an  iDcresse 
nearly  equaling  that  in  all  preceding  ages.  It  is  supposed  that  in  the  eleren  centu- 
ries which  elapsed  between  the  landing  of  Julius  Ceesar  and  William  the  Conqueror, 
the  population  hardly  doubled  itself;  thus,  that  which  in  former  times  it  required 
eleyen  centuries  to  accomplish  in  England,  has  been  done  in  U pper  Canada  in  10 
years.  Ihe  census  returns  of  all  countries  prove  how  much  faster  population  increases 
in  modem  than  in  ancient  times.  In  the  last  10  years,  6,808,181  nave  been  added  to 
the  population  of  Great  Britain,  which  exceeds  the  known  increase  of  the  last  fifty 
years  of  the  last  century. 

Whilst  the  population  of  almost  all  other  countries  is  increasing,  that  of  Ireland  is, 
from  various  causes,  286,088  less  than  it  was  in  1861 ; the  greatest  decrease  has  been 
in  the  County  of  Cork,  where,  in  10  years,  the  population  has  been  reduced  from 
778,398  to  661,152. 

It  may  be  argued  that  it  is  not  fair  to  take  the  whole  of  the  United  States  for  a 
comparison  with  Upper  Canada,  much  of  that  country  being  comparatively  old  and 
long  settled.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  United  States  census,  that  the  three  States  of 
Ohio,  Michigan,  and  Illinois  contained  in  1880,  1,126,861.  In  1860  they  contained 
3,605,000,  a little  over  820  per  cent  in  20  years. 

Canada  West  contained  in  1830,  210,437  ; in  1849  it  contained  791,000,  which  is 
over  375  per  cent  for  the  same  period  of  20  years — so  that  the  increase  in  these  three 
choice  States  was  56  per  cent  less  than  that  of  Canada  West  during  the  same  time. 
The  Western  States  attract  an  enormous  populatioo,  and  at  this  time  settlers  are 
crowding  into  Iowa,  and  peopling  the  banks  of  the  Missouri. 

The  statistics  of  Canada  prove  the  same  feeling  to  exist  here  as  in  the  United  States. 
The  Gore  and  Wellington  Districts  have  increased  1,900  per  cent  in  S3  years  up  to 
1850.  The  Western  District  has  increased  over  700  per  cent ; the  London  District, 
660  per  cent;  the  County  of  Norfolk  660  per  cent;  the  County  of  Niagara  about  880 
per  cent ; while,  in  eight  years,  the  County  of  Oxford  has  doubled  its  population. 

And  in  the  far  west  of  Canada  the  Counties  of  Huron,  Perth,  and  Bruce  have  in- 
creased from  6,600  in  1841,  to  8T,680  in  1861,  being  upward  of  671  per  cent  in  10 
years,  an  increase  almost  beyond  comprehension.  It  appears  from  Smith's  work  on 
Canada,  that  the  Huron  District  has  made  more  rapid  progress  since  its  first  settle- 
ment in  1827,  than  the  States  of  Ohio,  Michigan,  and  Illinois  did  in  double  that  time, 
or  than  Lower  Canada  did  in  104  years;  the  latter  is  doubtless  owing  to  the  almost 
entire  absorption  by  Western  Canada  of  the  vast  immigration  firom  Europe.** 

We  shall  refer  to  the  report  of  the  Board  in  a future  number  of  the  Merekasli 
Magazine,  and  give  further  extracts. 


. Upper  Canada — Census  of  1851 
“ " 1841 


United  States — Census  of  1850 
• “ 1840 
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EPISCOPAL  POPULATIOS  Itf  THE  UEITSD  STATES. 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  progresses  steadily  in  the 
number  of  its  communicants,  and  also  of  parishes,  clergymen,  and  dioceses.  The  fol- 
lowing tabular  statement,  extracted  from  the  Western  Episcopalian ^ will  show  this 
fiujt: — 


Tears. 

Dioceses. 

Clergy. 

Parishes. 

Communicants.  Orders. 

1832 

692 

678 

82,268 

184 

1836 

763 

807 

86.416 

166 

1838 

951 

959 

46,896 

183 

1841 

1,087 

1,069 

66,598 

IS6 

1844 

1,221 

1,222 

72,099 

263 

1847 

1,404 

1,459 

80.986 

146 

1860 

1,558 

1^600 

93,238 

160 

1862 

1,660 

1,650 

100,000 

ISO 

POPULATION  OF  DETROIT  IN  1853.; 

The  census  of  the  city  of  Detroit,  (Michigan,)  just  completed,  and  about  to  be  pub- 
lished in  detail,  gives  the  following  result,  viz : — City  proper  84,436 — add  Spring 
Wells  and  Hantramek,  suburbs  of  the  city,  3,000 — shows  a total  of  city  and  suburbs 
of  87,486 : of  which  17,166  are  males,  and  17,271  females.  This  shows  an  increase 
in  the  city  population  since  1850,  a period  of  three  years,  of  18,000,  which  is  unpre- 
cedented in  the  history  of  Detroit,  and  excelled  by  that  of  few  other  cities  in  the 
Union. 

If  the  population  of  Detroit  increases  In  the  same  ratio  until  the  next  census,  she 
will,  in  1860,  have  a population  of  65,000. 


JOURNAL  OF  MINING  AND  MANUFACTURES. 


HOURS  OF  FACTORY  LABOR. 

We  have  been  informed,  says  the  Scientific  American,  that  the  mills  of  Lowell 
have  adopted  the  system  of  eleven  hours  for  a day’s  work,  and  that  many  other  mills 
in  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire  have  conformed  to  the  same  rule.  We  believe 
that  the  factories  in  New  York  still  work  their  twelve  hours  per  diem,  but  for  a long 
time  they  have  been  in  advance  of  those  in  our  Eastern  States  in  this  respect.  We 
have  been  a consistent  advocate  for  the  reduction  of  the  hours  of  factory  labor,  and  in 
doing  so  have  always  avoided  violent  language,  and  opposed  violent  measures.  We 
have  counseled  our  manufacturers  to  adopt  the  very  policy  which  they  have  em- 
braced at  Lowell,  with  the  exception  that  they  have  not  yet  gone  hir  enough— 
namely,  to  the  **  ten  hour  system.’^  But  then  it  may  be  the  best  policy  to  approach 
the  mark  by  degrees,  and  not  too  suddenly. 

In  Pennsylvania  and  Bhode  Island  the  hours  of  factory  labor  have  been  shortened 
by  law;  it  is  a pity  that  such  laws  are  required,  but  oftentimes  they  are.  In  1846  a 
law  was  passed  in  England  for  regulating  the  hours  of  factory  labor ; it  was  called 
the  “ ten  hour  system.”  By  it,  children  under  ten  years  of  age,  and  young  females 
under  seventeen,  we  believe,  could  not  be  employed  over  ten  hours  per  day,  and  on 
Saturdays  only  seven  hours.  The  mill  owners  had  also  to  provide  the  means  of  edu- 
cation for  the  youth  in  their  employ ; adults,  could,  by  contract,  labor  for  a loneer 
period  than  ten  hours,  but  then  the  law  virtually  reduced  the  hours  of  factory  labor 
to  ten  per  day.  It  was  a pity  that  such  a law  was  required,  but  it  was  a just  and 
wise  measure,  and  has  proved  to  be  a most  beneficial  one,  both  for  manufacturers  and 
operatives.  Those  who,  before  it  passed,  predicted  that  it  would  injure  the  manufac- 
turers and  reduce  the  products  of  manufacture,  have  been  happily  disappointed,  and 
the  very  manufacturers  who  opposed  it,  would  not  go  back  now  to  the  old  system 
upon  any  consideration.  The  effect  of  that  law,  in  that  country,  has  been  to  improve 
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the  cooditioD  of  the  operativee,  and  instead  of  reducing  the  prodncU,  hae  rather  in- 
creased them.  The  operatives  in  the  course  of  a year,  produce  as  much  ten  hours 
regular  labor  dail^,  as  they  formerly  did  in  twelve  hours.  The  reason  is,  they  are 
more  active,  intelligent  anti  careful  We  believe  that  no  loss  would  be  entail^ 
all  our  factories  adopting  the  ten  hour  system,”  but  that  both  employers  and  em- 
ployed would  be  gainers.  Our  manufacturers  and  merchants  would  it  cooduM 
to  their  health  and  happiness  to  employ  more  hours  in  recreation,  and  a few  less  in 
business,  than  they  now  do ; they  should  reduce  their  own  hours  of  labor.  It  is  a 
great  mistake  in  operatives  to  suppose  that  it  is  all  sunshine  with  their  employers  ; 
the  very  reverse  of  this  is  often  the  case.  Many  employers  who,  although  they  make 
handsome  returns,  do  so  at  the  expense  of  health,  the  sweets  of  social  intercourse,  and 
leisure  hours. 


THE  IRON  MMUFACTURBS  OF  THE  UNITEB  STATES. 

A correspondent  of  one  of  our  cotemporaries  who  has  been  inspecting  the  iron  do* 
partment  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  gives  the  following  account  of  what  he  saw,  and  other 
collateral  facts: — 

We  have  in  American  iron,  ah  abundance  of  specimens — the  best,  perha^  bei^ 
from  Pennsylvania — in  pig,  bloom,  sheet,  bar,  castings,  and  articles  of  all  Kinds  in 
wrought  iron.  And  here,  as  I do  not  mean  to  fatigue  you  with  descriptions  $eriatim 
of  eai^  pfuticular  article  or  specimen,  I the  more  regret  that  I do  not  poeeess  any  sta- 
tistics of  iron  beyond  those  which  affect  the  United  States ; but  such  calculations  as 
refer  to  this  country  will  naturally  rank  among  the  most  interesting  in  connection  with 
^e  American  World’s  Fair.  Strange  to  tell,  ^though  the  manufacture  of  all  kinds  of 
iron  in  the  United  States  has  already  beeu  enormous,  yet  the  value  of  all  kinds  of 
imported  iron  continues  to  increase.  In  1821  it  was  $1,218,000,  in  1850  it  was 
$9,154,000,  and  in  1851  it  was  $9,000,000.  Why  cannot  the  railroad  iron  used  here 
be  also  made  here,  or  rather,  why  is  it  not!  Stul  the  United  States  iron  manufac- 
tures are  large.  I^k  at  the  subjoined,  from  the  census  of  1850,  and  remember  that 
there  has  since  been  a great  increase : — 


pio  laoK. 

Capital  invested  in  manufacture 

Raw  material  consumed 

Cost  of  labor. 

Value  of  products 

Hands  empl(^ed 


$11,848,000 

1,000,000 

5,966,000 

12,740,000 

20,458 


OAST  IRON. 


Capital  invested  in  manufacture. $11,456,000 

Raw  material 10,846,000 

Labor 1,000,000 

Value  of  product 25,000,000 

Number  of  bands 20,501 


The  principal  iron  State  of  the  Union  i 
has  the  following,  which  are  always  on  the 
to  be; — 

No.  Iron  Works.  ] 


Berks  County  has 41 

Lancaster 80 

Clarion 80 

Huntington 28 

Blair. 27 


, as  we  all  know,  Penn^lvania ; and  the 
increase,  or  with  common  enterprise  ought 

I No.  Iron  Works. 


Chester *. 25 

Venango 21 

Columbia. 20 

Centre 20 

Armstrong. 18 


The  following  is  the  amount  of  fixed  capital  invested  in  that  business  in  ten  coun- 
ties ; — 


Alleghany. 
Armstrong 
Lancaster  . 
Chester . . , 

Berks 

Clarion  . . . 


$1,881,000 

1.388.000 

1.278.000 

1.248.000 

1.201.000 
1,221,000 


Columbia.  • 
Blair. . . . .. 

Huntington 
Lucerne.. . . 


$1,107,000 

922.000 

896.000 

102.000 


$11,885,000 
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And  jet,  with  nil  these  adyeotagee,  there  was  last  year  a great  angmentation  of 
of  imports,  not  only  of  iron,  but  also  of  iron  and  steel  manufactures,  chiefly  from  Eug- 
land.  Thus  I giye  you  the  value  of  iron  and  articles  which  are  wholly  or  in  part  com- 
posed of  iron,  imported  intr  the  United  States  in  1851  and  1862 : — 




Railroad 

Manufactures  of  cast  iron 

Manufactures  of  wrought  iron 

Manufactures  not  specified 

Cutlery  not  specified 

Other  manufactures,  composed  of  steel  in  part. 
Old 


Total 


mi 

18§i. 

$950,000 

$1,142,717 

7,897,166 

10,660,181 

1,437,133 

2,278,089 

1,619,202 

8,460,112 

8,427,180 

2,819,280 

1,274,838 

1,606,158 

668,851 

916,889 

202,090 

811,444 

$17,635,507 

121,626,998 

In  addition  to  these  details,  I am  enabled  to  inform  you  that  about  80,000  men  are 
employed  in  iron  castings,  and  25,000  in  the  manufacture  of  pig  iron.  In  wrought 
iron  about  14,000  hands  are  employed. 

We  add  to  the  above  the  following  account  of  the  imports  of  railway  iron  at  New 
York,  from  January  Ist  to  August  18th,  for  the  two  years: — 


im.  i8». 

Bars.  Valoe.  Bars.  Value. 

January  1,  to  March  81 126,792  1447.111  124,682  $909,948 

April  1,  to  June  80 76,669  81 1,146  284,288  1,780,575 

July  I,  to  August  18  85,960  866,029  74,152  565,461 


Total 289,821  $1,184,286  488,182  $8,266,979 

289,821  1,184,286 


Increase 148,811  1,121,693 


Some  idea  of  the  relative  prices,  this  year  and  last,  may  be  gathered  from  the  great 
disproportion  between  the  increase  in  quantity  and  the  additioual  value.  During  the 
first  quarter  of  1852,  the  average  value  of  the  bars  received  was  $2  60,  while,  during 
the  same  period  of  the  current  year,  the  average  was  $7  29,  an  increase  of  over  100 
per  cent 


COPPER  AND  CHOLERA.  ^ 

An  -article  some  time  since  appeared  in  one  of  the  Paris  papers,  in  the  course  of 
which  it  was  stated  that  a French  physician,  named  Burq,  had  discovered  a preventive 
of  cholera.  GalignanVa  Meatenger  contains  a communication  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  B. 
himself,  in  which  be  endeavors  to  show  that  of  200,000  workmen  engaged  in  copper 
mines,  and  in  the  various  manufactories  of  copper,  from  the  works  in  which  it  is  rolled 
into  sheets  to  the  shops  of  coppersmiths,  nearly  all  escaped ; and  in  most  cases  all  es- 
caped from  attacks  of  cholera,  although  the  disease  was  raging  in  their  immediate 
neighborhood  with  fatal  violence.  Dr.  Burq  naturally  attributes  the  immunity  to  the 
action,  electric  or  otherwise,  of  the  copper ; and  infers  that  if  other  persons  would  sur- 
round themselves  in  the  rooms  which  they  occupy  wiih  a sufiicient  surface  of  copper, 
say  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  of  sheet  copper,  or  wear  metallic  belts  of  squares  or  round 
pieces  of  flat  copper  and  steel,  with  card-board  between  them  to  prevent  immediate 
contact,  they  also  would  be  secure  against  this  terrible  malady.  The  joint  agency  of 
steel  he  considers  to  be  very  useful,  but  the  chief  and  essential  metal  is  copper.  Ga- 
lignani  adds : — 

**  The  theory  may  be  erroneous,  but  it  appears  to  have  reason  on  its  side,  and  if 
fiiith  be  placed  in  it,  the  wearers  of  t^nse  belts  would  at  least  have  that  conviction  of 
security  the  want  of  which  depresses  the  mind,  and  acts  powerfully  toward  a predit 
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poaitioD  to  cholera.  There  is,  howeyer,  something  more  than  imaginatioD  in  this  mat- 
ter. The  powerful  action  of  copper  in  cases  of  cramp,  when  applied  to  the  part  affected, 
has  been  frequently  proved,  and  it  may  bo  presumed  that  if  the  metal  were  applied 
more  extensively,  some  electric  or  other  action  hostile  to  cholera  would  be  elicited. 
In  our  first  notice  of  the  theory  of  Dr.  Burq,  we  stated  that  in  England,  during  the 
cholera  of  1882,  electric  belts  of  copper  and  ainc  had  been  used,  and  that  we  were  not 
aware  that  this  had  been  done  successfully.  We  have  no  proof,  however,  to  the  con- 
trary, and  if  there  were,  it  might  be  urged  that  the  excessive  action  caused  by  these 
belts  might  produce  as  much  perturbation  in  the  system  as  the  absence  of  any  pre- 
caution. Dr.  Burc^  appears,  like  many  other  scientific  persons,  disposed  to  attribute 
the  cholera  to  a diminution  or  modification  of  the  electricity  of  tiie  atmosphere,  as 
compared  with  normal  periods.  M.  Andraud,  who  made  several  experiments  on  the 
air  during  the  cholera  of  1882  and  1849,  found  that  at  Belleville  and  some  olh» 
places  where  the  cholera  was  raging  fatally,  there  was  much  less  electricity  in  the  air 
than  in  other  parts  of  Paris  which  tue  disease  had  spared.  The  real  cause  of  cholera, 
however,  is  still  a mystery,  although  the  presumption  that  it  is  connected  more  or  less 
with  electricity  is  a reasonable  one.  Dr.  Burq,  as  we  have  already  stated,  considers 
that  copper  may  be  used  curatively  as  well  as  preventively.  When  the  disease  haa 
declared  itself,  he  recommends  the  use  of  copper  in  the  form  of  salt  of  copper,  or  any 
other  preparation  of  that  metal,  in  doses  which  a physician  would  not  regard  as 
dangerous. 


PRODUCTIOBT  OF  OXYGEN  GAS. 

M.  Boussingault  has  lately  described  a process  by  which  pure  oxygen  gas  may  be 
obtained  from  the  atmosphere  at  a trifling  cost,  so  as  to  enable  it  to  be  collected  in  im- 
limited  quantities,  and  preserved  in  gat^ometers,  like  coal  gas,  for  application  to  many 
practical  uses  in  the  arts.  This  process  depends  upon  a peculiar  property  possessed 
by  the  earth  barytes,  of  absorbing  the  atmospheric  oxygen  at  one  temperature  and 
evolving  it  at  another;  or  rather,  the  ready  conversion  of  hydrate  of  baiydes  into  per- 
oxide of  barium,  by  a current  of  atmospheric  air  at  a dull  red  heat,  and  the  decom- 
position of  the  peroxide,  by  steam,  at  a lower  temperature,  even  at  212  degrees  F., 
with  re- formation  of  the  hydrate  of  barytes — the  process  being  in  reality  a continu- 
ous one. 

It  is  found  in  practice  advisable  to  mix  the  barytes  with  hydrate  of  lime  or  mag- 
nesia, so  as  to  prevent  the  fusing  of  the  first;  this  mixture,  when  placed  in  an  earthen 
tube  healed  to  dull  redness,  is  to  be  oxidized  by  passing  a current  of  dry  atmospheric 
air  over  it  S<*  soon  as  the  oxidation  is  completed,  the  tube  is  connected  with  the  gas- 
holder, and  a jet  of  steam  allowed  to  act  upon  it;  this  re  converts  the  peroxide  of 
barium  into  hydrate  of  barytes,  the  excess  of  oxygen  being  given  off  and  collected 
in  the  gas-holder.  The  barytes  is  then  again  oxidized  by  a fresh  current  of  air,  and 
deoxidized  by  steam,  as  frequently  as  required,  thus  making  the  process  continuous. 
M.  Boussingault  considers  that  awut  1,000  cubic  feet  of  pure  oxygen  gas  could  be 
obtained  every  twenty-four  hours,  by  the  use  of  10  cwts.  of'  barytes,  which  will  ao- 
awer  this  purpose  for  any  length  of  time. 


DISCOVERT  OF  MINERAL  RICHES  IN  TURKEY. 

A discovery  has  been  made  in  Turkey,  in  the  course  of  the  railway  survey,  which 
will  probably  increase  the  Czar's  avidity  for  that  fine  country.  Messrs.  Leahy,  the 
engineers  of  the  contemplated  railway,  have  returned  to  Constantinople,  bringing  wHh 
them  large  quantities  of  almost  every  kind  of  metaliferous  ore,  namely — gold,  silver, 
mercury,  copper,  lead,  antimony,  arsenic,  and  iron ; and  also  coal,  alum,  salt,  saltpetre, 
and  sulphur.  It  is  calculated  that  the  annual  produce  of  the  fields  may  be  $20,000,000. 
The  gold  has  been  found  near  Adrianople,  in  the  plains  formed  by  the  early  depoeits, 
and  in  the  ferruginous  sands  of  the  River  Arda,  and  also  on  the  slopes  of  Mount 
Pelion  and  Mount  Ossa,  in  Thessaly,  intermixed  with  extensive  deposits  of  lignite. 
The  silver  and  lead  mines  appear  to  be  of  most  value,  and  of  immense  extent,  partic- 
ularly those  of  Mount  Pelion,  where  more  than  200  different  galleries  have  already 
been  opened,  showing  an  amount  of  richness  in  mineral  deposits  almost  fabuloas. 
The  lead  mines  of  Mount  Pelion  are  only  three  or  four  miles  from  the  barbon  uf 
Zaora  and  Yolo,  and  have  an  abundance  of  wat^r  power  and  fuel 
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Department  or  State,  Washirbton,  Not.  12, 1853. 

To  Feceman  Hunt,  Editor  of  the  MerchanU*  Magazine, 

Sir  : — I transmit,  inclosed,  for  publication  in  the  Merchants*  Magazine^  if  you  should 
deem  it  advisable,  a translated  copy  of  an  official  notice  and  description  of  four  new 
Light  houses  lately  constructed  npon  the  northern  coast  of  Spain ; and  also  of  a new 
shoal  in  the  port  of  Ferrol,  which  have  been  communicated  to  this  Departmeot  by  the 
United  States  Legation  at  Madrid. 

I am,  sir,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

. W.  L.  MARCY. 

Department  op  State,  Not.  9tb,  1853. 

Official  information  has  been  received  at  this  Department  of  the  construction  of  the 
following  new  light-houses  on  the  northern  coast  of  Spain : — 

LIOnT-BOUSE  OF  THE  ISLAND  8ALVORA, 

(Mouth  of  the  Arosa,  Province  of  Ponte vedra.) 

From  and  after  the  19th  of  October  next,  there  will  be  lighted  every  night,  from 
sunset  to  sunrise,  a new  light  house  established  on  the  highest  point  to  the  south  of 
the  Island  Salvora.  This  light- house  is  situated  in  lat.  42°  27'  50"  N.,  and  in  long. 
2°  48'  7"  west  of  the  meridian  of  the  Observatory  of  San  Fernando. 

Its  apparatus  is  of  the  fourth  catadioptric  class  ol  fixed  light,  varied  by  red  scintil* 
lations  at  intervals  of  two  minutes.  The  light  is  raised  90  feet  of  Burgos  above  the 
leyel  of  the  sea;  it  produces  a tangent  of  10.4  miles,  but  may  be  seen  at  a greater  or 
lesser  distance,  according  to  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  elevated  position  of 
the  observer. 

UOHT- BOUSE  or  THE  ISLAND  OF  AROSA. 

From  and  after  the  19th  of  October  next,  there  will  be  lighted  every  night,  from 
sunset  to  sunrise,  a new  light-house  established  on  the  Island  of  Arosa,  on  the  point 
called  del  Caballo.  This  light  house  is  situated  in  lat  42°  84'  8"  N.,  and  in  long. 
2°  89'  42"  west  of  the  meridian  of  the  Observatory  of  San  Fernando. 

Its  apparatus  is  of  the  fourth  catadioptric  class  of  light,  which  is  raised  42  feet  of 
Burgos  above  the  level  of  the  sea ; it  produces  a tangent  of  7.1  miles,  but  may  be 
seen  at  a greater  or  lesser  distance  according  to  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  and  the 
elevated  position  of  the  observer. 

LIGHT  HOUSE  OF  THE  ISLANDS  C1Z8. 

From  and  after  the  19th  of  November  next,  there  will  be  lighted  every  night,  from 
sunset  to  sunrise,  a new  light  house  established  on  the  hight  of  Mount  Faro,  which  is 
the  highest  point  to  the  extreme  south  of  the  Center  Island.  This  light-house  is 
situated  in  lat  42°  12  28"  N.,  and  in  long.  2°  41'  60"  west  of  the  meridian  of  the 
Observatory  of  San  Fernando. 

Its  apparatus  is  of  the  second  catadioptric  class,  with  obscurations  occurring  every 
minute.  The  light  is  raised  650  feet  of  Burgos  above  the  level  of  the  sea  ; it  pro- 
duces a tangent  of  81  miles,  but  may  be  seen  at  a greater  or  lesser  distance,  accord- 
ing to  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  elevated  position  of  the  observer. 

LIGHT  HOUSE  OF  CASTBO-UBDIALE8, 

(Province  of  Santander.) 

From  and  after  the  19th  of  November  next,  there  will  be  lighted  every  night,  from 
sunset  to  sunrise,  a new  light-house  established  on  the  Round  Tower  to  the  S.  £.  of 
the  Castle  of  Santa  Ana.  Its  distance  in  a parallel  line  from  the  waters  of  the  sea  is 
52  feet  of  Burgos,  and  the  ridge  of  rocks  upon  which  the  hermitage  of  Santa  Ana  is 
located  extends  to  a distance  of  818  feet  by  S.  £.  This  light-house  is  situated  in  lat. 
48°  24'  10"  N.,and  in  long.  2°  66'  10"  east  of  the  meridian  of  the  Observatory  of  San 
Fernando. 
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Its  apparatus  is  of  the  fifth  catadioptric  class  of  fixed  varied  hj  red  scintilla* 
tions  at  intervals  ol  three  minutes,  and  illumines  a horizontal  arch  of  270  degrees. 
This  light  is  raised  143  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  it  produces  a tangent  of  18 
miles,  out  it  may  be  seen  at  a greater  or  lesser  distance,  according  to  the  state  of  the 
atmosphere  and  the  elevated  position  of  the  observef. 

Information  has  also  been  received  of  a new  shoal  in  the  port  of  Ferrol,  known 
the  name  of  Cabalino,  of  a round  form,  and  seemingly  about  7 feet  in  diameter.  At 
low  tide,  the  upper  part  rises  with  the  surface  of  the  water,  allowing  the  grass  by 
which  it  is  covered  to  be  seen.  To  the  S.  56°  of  the  needle,  also,  there  is  the  Oabalo, 
(another  shoal,)  which  is  formed  of  three  united  rocks,  the  highest  of  which,  to  the 
N.  W.,  presents  a small  tabular  surface  on  the  top.  Its  shape  is  nearly  round,  and 
forms  a short  ridge  in  the  direction  of  the  Cabalino.  The  rises  aTOve  the  sur- 

face about  8 feet,  and  its  length,  from  S.  E.  to  N.  W.,  is  nearly  24  feet.  The  variatioo 
of  the  needle  is  the  same  as  is  laid  down  in  the  chart — i.  e.,  28°  40'  N.  W. 

OBSERVATIONS  TAKEN  FROM  THE  SHOAL  AFORESAID. 

The  S.  E.  angle  of  the  Castle  of  San  Felipe  bears  to  the  N.  71°  E.  of  the  needle. 

The  S.  angle  of  the  Castle  of  San  Carlos,  to  the  N.  14°  W.  of  the  needle. 

The  N.  W.  angle  of  the  Castle  of  San  Martin,  to  the  N.  85°  E.  of  the  needle. 


REGULATIONS  RELATING  TO  LIGHTS  IN  BALTIC  SEA. 

Dbpartmknt  op  Statb,  Wasbikoton,  November  11, 1853. 

Sir: — The  inclosed  copy  of  a publication  by  bis  Prussian  Majesty’s  Minister  of  Com- 
merce, etc.,  dated  the  9th  day  of  July  last,  containing  regulations  relative  to  the  lights 
which  Prussian  vessels  sailing  in  the  Baltic  Sea  must  be  provided  with  during  the 
night,  has  been  officially  communicated  to  this  Department,  and  is  transmitted  to  yon 
with  a view  to  its  insertion,  if  you  should  deem  it  advisable,  in  the  MercKanU'  Maga- 
rine.  1 am  Sir,  respectfully  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  L.  MARCY. 

To  Freeman  Hunt,  Editor  MerchantB'  Magazine ; — 

explanations  relative  to  the  colored  ueirrs  to  be  exhibited  bt  steamers. 

First  Position.  In  this  position,  navigator  A sees  only  the  red  light  of  navigator 
B.  In  the  three  positions  here  exhibited,  A can  be  certain  that  B presents  to  him  the 
larboard  side,  and  that  he  will  pass  him  in  one  or  the  other  direction  from  starbord  to 
larboard.  Therefore  when  A is  so  near  as  to  apprehend  a collision,  he  can  put  his 
helm  to  larboard  and  keep  clear.  B,  on  the  contraiy,  will  see  in  all  the  three  positions’ 
the  red,  the  green,  and  the  mast  light  of  A,  in  the  rorm  of  a triangle ; he  will  thereby 
understand  that  a steamer  is  coming  directly  towards  him,  and  take  measures  accord- 
ingly. It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  the  light  at  the  mast-head,  in  every  di- 
rection, will  be  seen  ahead. 

Second  Position.  Here  A sees  only  the  green  light  of  B,  and  will,  therefore,  dis- 
tinctly understand  that  B passes  him  to  starboard : but  B will  perceive  all  the  three 
lights  of  A and  learn  therefrom  that  a steamer  is  coming  or  steering  straight  towards 
him. 

Third  Position.  A and  B see  only  the  red  light  of  each  other,  as  the  green  lights 
are  concealed  by  the  screens.  Both  vessels,  therefore,  pass  each  other  on  the  larb^rd 
side. 

Fourth  Position.  Here  the  green  light  only  can  be  seen  by  each  vessel,  the  red 
light  of  both  being  concealed  by  the  screens.  They  pass  each  other,  therefore,  on  the 
starboard  side. 

Fifth  Position.  Here  each  navigator  sees  the  colored  lights  of  the  other.  Both, 
therefore,  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  they  are  steering  straight  towards  each  other, 
and  will  put  their  helm  to  larboard. 

VESSELS  FROM  COASTWriSK  PORTS  TRADING  WITH  CHARLESTON, 

It  may  be  important  to  shipmasters  from  coastwise  ports,  trading  with  Charleston 
to  understand  that  the  law  is  relation  to  manifests  wiU  in  future  be  strictly  enforced 
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by  oar  revenue  officers,  and  that  the  entire  cargo,  whether  of  foreign  or  domestic  ori- 
gin, must  be  entered  on  the  manifest  previous  to  clearing.  Upon  the  presentation  at 
our  custom  house  of  the  papers  of  the  schooner  Naiad,  recently  arrived  from  Baltimore, 
it  was  discovered  that  140  bbls.  whisky,  therein  noted,  had  been  received  on  board, 
subsequent  to  her  clearance,  and  for  t^s  the  captain  was  fined  $100,  and  the  whisky 
seized  and  declared  forfeited. 


UGHTflOUSE  ON  THE  FiSTNET  BOOK,  SOUTH  COAST  OF  IRELAND. 

NOTICB  TO  MZaiMlBS. 

The  Corporation  for  Preterving  and  Improving  the  Port  of  Dublin  hereby  give 
notice,  that  a lighthouse  has  been  erected  on  the  Fastnet  Rock,  situate  off  the  south 
coast  of  the  Co.  Cork,  from  which  a revolving  light  will  be  exhibited  on  the  evening 
of  the  Ist  of  January,  1854,  and  thereafter  will  be  lighted  during  every  night  firom 
sunset  to  sunrise. 


SPKCiriOATlON  GIVEN  OF  THE  POSITION  AND  APPBAEANOE  OF  THE  LIGHT,  BT  ME.  HALPIN, 
INSPECTOR  OF  UOBTBOUSSS. 

The  Lighthouse  Tower  is  erected  on  the  summit  of  the  Fastnet  (or  Fastness)  Rock, 
in  lat  51^  28'  18"  N.,  and  long.  9®  86'  25"  W.,  bearing 


From  the  Old  Head  of  Einsale,  (new  lighthouse  on 

South  Point) 

From  Staggs  Rocks  (off  Castlehaven) 

^ Cape  Clear  Island  (southwest  point) 

**  Calf  Rock 

**  Mizen  Head 


W.  i N.  distant  42^  nantic  miles. 
W.^N.  “ Ui 

W.  “8  910  “ 

a E.  f S.  “ 26A  “ 

a E.ia  “ 8A  “ 


The  light  will  be  a revolving  bright  lights  showing  its  brightest  appearance  once  in 
every  two  minutes,  increasing  and  diminishing  in  strength  gradually,  and  at  short  dis- 
tances will  not  be  totally  obscured  between  the  flashes — the  focal  point  will  be  148 
feet  in  elevation  over  the  level  of  the  sea  at  high  water  of  spring  tides.  The  light  wiU 
be  shown  all  around,  and  in  clear  weather  will  be  visible  seaward  at  the  distance  of 
18  miles. 

The  Tower  is  circular,  92  feet  in  hight  from  its  base  to  top  of  the  ball  over  dome, 
and  will  at  mid  hight  be  marked  by  one  broad  horizontal  belt  colored  red. 

On  and  after  exhibition  of  the  light  on  the  Fastnet  Pock,  the  light  heretofore  shown 
from  the  Cajte  Clear  Lighthouse  will  be  discontinued. 

Bearings  stated  are  magnetic — Far.  28°  20'  W.  By  order. 

Ballast  Ornci,  Dvslin,  7th  October,  1853.  W.  DAVIS,  Bee. 


LIGHTS  OF  THE  BATONA  ISLANDS) 

COAST  OF  GAUCIA,  AND  SANTANDER,  OLD  CASTILE,  SPAIN. 

NOTICB  TO  MARINERS. 

Htdroorapbio  Officb,  October  4, '1653. 

The  Spanish  government  has  given  notice  that  on  the  I9th  of  next  month  two 
lights  will  be  established  on  the  Coasts  of  Galicia  and  Old  Castile,  viz. : — 

1.  A revolving  light  on  the  Middle  Bayona  Island. 

2.  A fixed  light,  varied  by  red  flashes,  at  the  entrance  of  the  port  of  Santander. 

No.  1 is  a revolving  light,  the  eclipses  of  which  take  place  every  other  minute. 

The  tower  stands  on  Mount  Faro,  at  the  southwestern  extremity  of  the  Middle  B^ona 
or  Cies  Island,  at  the  entrance  of  Vigo  Bay,  in  42°  12'  28"  N.,  and  8°  53'  20"  West. 
Its  hight  above  the  sea  is  603  feet,  and  it  is  visible  from  the  deck  of  a vessel  about 
33  milea 

No.  2 is  a fixed  light,  but  varied  by  red  flashes  every  three  minutes,  and  displayed 
from  the  Light-house  of  Castro  Urdiales  on  the  southeastern  tower  of  Santa  Ana 
Castle,  at  the  western  point  of  the  entrance  of  port  Santander. 

It  is  in  43°  24'  10"  N.,  and  3°  48'  42"  West,  distant  50  feet  from  the  sea,  and  being 
138  feet  high,  is  visible  from  a vessel  at  the  distance  of  18  milea. 

Masters  of  vessels  should  be  cautious  m approaching  the  rocks  on  which  the  Her- 
mitage stands,  as  they  extend  about  a hundred  yards  to  the  southeast 
VOL.  xxxx. — NO.  VI.  49 
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STATISTICS  OF  AGRICULTURE,  &c. 


THE  PRODUCTION  AND  CAPACITY  OF  OHIO  FOR  CEREAL  GRAINS. 

As  the  first  agricultural  State  of  the  Uoioo,  either  in  quantity  or  surplus,  the  pro- 
ductions and  capacities  of  Ohio  are  important  to  the  whole  nation.  When  it  is  said, 
that  the  United  States  has  a large  ntrplua  of  grain,  meat,  and  lard  for  Europe,  it  u 
only  saying  the  Northwestern  States  have  a surplus ; for  independent  of  them,  the 
United  States  has  no  surplus  whatever.  In  New  England  and  the  South  they  £dl 
short  of  grain  and  meat  for  their  own  consumption.  Take  the  following  table  of  the 
products  of  the  whole  United  States,  and  that  of  the  Northwest  (Ohio,  Indiana,  DU- 
nois,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin)  as  illustrating  this  fact : — 


U cited  States 1 20,( K)0,000  bushels  of  wheat 

“ 600,000,000  “ com. 

Northwest 66,000,000  “ wheat 

“ 190,000,000  “ com. 


We  thus  see  that  the  production  of  wheat  in  the  five  Northwestern  States  is  45  per 
cent  of  that  in  the  whole  Union,  and  of  Indian  corn,  82  per  cent  The  ayerage  pro- 
duction of  wheat  in  Ohio  for  1860  to  1853  inclusive,  has  been  fully  equal  to  that  of 
twenty  States  united,  via^  six  New  England  States,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Mairland, 
North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Texts, 
Arkansas,  Tennessee,  and  Missouri. 

The  production  of  Indian  Corn  in  Ohio  is  equal  to  the  aggregate  of  thirteen  States, 
viz.,  the  six  New  England  States,  New  J^ersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Florida,  LouisiiQt, 
Texas,  and  Arkansas. 

The  yzKOiMu  power,  therefore,  is  in  the  Northwest.  Cotton  and  tobacco  cannot  be 
eaten,  neither  can  cotton  and  woolen  cloth,  however  necessary  for  raiment  Tha 
feeding  power  is  like  coal  to  steam — essential  to  motive  power.  The  elotnaeh,  whether 
of  man  or  animals,  is  a live  steam-boiler,  and  the  steam  is  raised  from  grain  and  veg- 
etables. Ail  human  locomotives,  wherever  placed,  most  cease  when  the  supply  of 
grain  ceases. 

llie  production  of  Ohio  and  the  Northwest,  then,  is  a matter  of  vast  importance; 
and  without  making  it  a matter  of  boast,  we  propose  to  exhibit  what  Ohio  does  in  thh 
w^,  and  what  she  may  do. 

The  distribution  of  lands  in  Ohio  is  as  follows,  viz. : — 

Improved  lands acres.  9,861,438 

Unimproved  land  in  farms 8,146,000 

Wildlands 6,416,667 


Total 24,413,000 

There  are  yet  some  tracts  which  have  not  come  on  the  assessor’s  lists ; but  they  are 
inconsiderable  in  amount  From  this  stateu.ent  it  appears  that  about  three-fourths  of 
the  surface  of  the  State  is  owned  or  incl  >sed  as  farms ; but  that  only  oue-balf  the 
farms  are  improved,  leaving  nearly  two  thirds  the  entire  surface  of  the  State  unculti* 
vated  in  any  way.  Of  the  improved  lands,  the  distribution  in  1860  was  as  A^Uows:'-* 


In  wheat acres.  1,997,106 

In  com 1,888,000 

In  oats,  barley,  Ac... 466.60<) 

In  grass,  meadow,  orchards,  gardens,  fallow,  roads,  Ac 6,849,727 


Improved  lands ^ 9,961,433 


The  arable  (plowed)  lands  of  Ohio  amounted  in  1860  to  4,801,706  acres:  that 
about  one-sixth  part  of  the  State. 

The  crop  of  wheat  was  iiumens^  viz..,  thirty -five  millions  of  bushels,  or  more  this 
one-fourth  of  what  is  now  raised  in  the  Unit^  States ; but  since  that  the  crops  avir* 
age  twenty- five  millions. 

The  average  crop  in  any  country,  and  the  crop  on  fertile  lands  well  cultivated,  are 
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rerj  diffiprent  thiDga.  We  have  crops  of  40  badiels  of  wheat  per  acre,  and  100  bnak- 
eU  of  com ; but  this  is  far  above  the  commoo  crops,  and  when  we  come  to  throw  in 
bad  cultivation  and  second-rate  land,  there  is  a wide  difference  between  these  and  the 
uveragea. 

Averaging  all  seasons  and  all  lands,  Ohio  produces,  uniformly,  16  bushels  of  wheat, 
and  85  bushels  of  corn  per  acre.  In  a good  season,  on  the  two  millions  of  acres  in 
wheat,  we  shall  have  over  thirty  millions  of  bushels,  and  on  the  corn  lands  seventy 
millions.  We  have  raised  more  than  that  in  wheat  At  the  rate  of  the  last  three 
years,  we  have  raised  wheat  enough  (at  the  European  allowance)  for  four  millions  of 
people,  which  is  double  the  population  of  the  State.  Our  corn  and  cattle  are  in  pro- 
portion. So  that  aomewhere  in  the  world,  we  feed  two  millions  of  other  people.  One 
million  of  those  people,  fed  by  Ohio,  are  in  New  Eugland,  to  which  we  sell  a million 
of  barrels  of  flour,  with  pork  and  lard  to  match.  We  can  feed  a million  more,  and 
those  will  be  in  Europe  chiefly.  Without  at  all  infringing  on  a proper  proportion  of 
woods,  meadows,  pasture,  and  fallow,  Ohio  might  cultivate  twelve  millions  of  acres  in 
arable  ground.  At  our  present  averages  this  would  give  us  eighty  millions  of  bushels 
of  wheat,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty  millions  of  corn — full  enough  for  the  support  of 
twelve  millions  of  people  1 

In  such  a case  the  population  of  the  State  would  be  increased  to  five  millions,  and 
the  surplus  would  feed  seven  millions  elsewhere.  With  high  cultivation — such  as  is 
rapidly  coming  into  practice — this  State  might  support  sixteen  millions,  which  would 
make  a density  of  population  equal  to  400  per  square  mile.  Probably  it  will  increase 
rapidly  till  it  attaius  100  per  square  mile,  or  four  millions  of  people.  Till  it  reaches 
that  point,  it  will  continue  to  be  the  largest  exporting  State  of  agricultural  products. 

In  regard  to  the  amount  of  wheat  actually  raised  in  the  United  States,  there  is  a 
mistaken  idea.  We  do  not  (according  to  the  English  allowance  per  individual)  raise 
any  surplus  whatever.  But,  by  the  great  consumption  of  Indian  corn  as  a breadstufl^ 
we  make  a surplus  of  wheat,  and  it  is  in  that  way  only.  The  past  two  or  three  years 
being  good  wheat  years,  we  have  an  old  stock  l^ing  over;  but  we  cannot  after  all  ex* 
port  to  any  such  extent  as  England  and  France  need.  They  get  their  largest  supplies 
from  the  Black  Sea.  If  we  export  twenty  millions  of  gram  this  winter,  the  spring 
price  in  our  markets  will  be  unusually  high. — Cincinnati  Railroad  Record, 

CULTIVATION  OF  COFFEE  IN  BRAZIL. 

A correspondent  of  the  New  York  Courier  and  Enquirer , dating  near  Rio  Janeiro, 
gives  some  interesting  facts  relative  to  the  cultivation  of  coffee.  He  says : — 

The  plant  has  been  known  in  Brazil  for  many  years;  it  is  but  about  forty  years, 
however,  since  the  first  regular  plantation  was  made  by  Mr.  Moke,  a Belgian,  who 
brought  the  cultivation  of  coffee  to  great  perfection.  His  plantation  is  still  in  this 
neighborhood  and  is  still  carried  on  by  bis  son  with  much  success.  It  is  astonishing 
to  what  an  extent  coffee  has  been  cultivated  since  Mr.  Moke  first  made  his  plantation. 
Two  millions  of  bags  are  annually  exported  from  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  the  amount  is 
increasing  with  every  year.  At  Barahyba  do  Sul,  which  is  within  a few  miles  of 
Rio.  there  are  plantations  employing  six  and  seven  hundred  slaves. 

The  best  plantations  are  those  owned  and  conducted  by  foreigners — chiefly  English, 
French,  and  Belgian — have  an  air  of  neatness  and  comfort  about  them  of  which  those 
owned  by  Brazilians  and  Portuguese  are  totally  destitute.  The  foreigners  use  im- 
proved mochinery  also  in  preparing  the  berry  for  market,  which  the  Brazilians,  with 
some  exceptions,  do  not  The  coffee  berry  contains  two  seeds  covered  with  a gummy, 
mucilaginous  substance,  and  inclosed  in  a skin  which  is  thick,  sweet  and  dark  and 
red,  when  ripe.  The  foreigners  take  off  this  skin  by  means  of  machinery,  and  the 
beans  are  washed  until  they  are  divested  of  the  gum  which  covers  them.  They  are 
then  dried  and  put  in  bags  ready  for  market  The  Brazilians  dry  the  beans  with  the 
skin  on.  In  the  process  of  drying,  the  skin  first  becomes  dark,  and  finally  black,  and, 
becoming  cri.-ip,  is  rubbed  off  the  bean,  whicli  is  then  washed.  In  this  process,  how- 
ever, there  is  great  danger  of  fermentation.  The  skin  contains  a vast  amount  of  sac- 
charine matter,  and  successful  attempts  have  been  made  to  extract  from  it  sugar  and 
spirit;  but  either  through  poor  machinery,  or  other  mismanagement,  it  was  found  to 
be  unprofitable,  and  the  experiment  was  abandoned.  The  skin  is  exceedingly  sweet* 
almost  as  much  so  to  the  taste  as  the  sugar  cane. 

The  coffee  plant  can  be  propagated  from  the  seed,  but  the  most  prevalent  method 
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B by  young  plants,  which  may  be  had  by  the  thousand  on  old  plantationa  The  young 
^ee  is  taken  off  in  August — generally  when  it  is  about  two  years  old — and  planted 
in  good  soil.  Tlie  fourth  year  it  bears  and  the  fifth  year  it  sommeoces  to  beir 
regular  crops,  the  yield  being  from  a pound  and  a half  to  three  pounds  per  tree. 
Trees  have  been  known  to  last  for  many  years  on  good  rich  soil ; and  some  on  Mr. 
Moke's  plantation  are  still  bearing  which  were  planted  thirty  years  ago.  On  hill- 
sides, however,  where  the  soil  is  light,  the  plant  decays  in  the  course  of  eight  or  ten 
vears.  The  picking  season  has  already  commenced,  and  in  the  low  lands  it  concludes 
by  the  end  of  August ; among  the  hills,  however,  where  there  are  frequent  showers, 
and  where  there  is  much  shade,  the  season  does  not  dose  until  some  time  in  Sep- 
tember. 


SUGAR  PUNTATIOKS  AT  THE  SANDWICH  ISLANDS. 


We  copy  the  following  statistics  in  regard  to  the  extent  of  the  cultivation  of  Sugar 
in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  from  a late  number  of  the  Polynesian : — 


No.  of  Acres 

Cultivated. 

1858. 

1853. 

No.  of  Acres 

Cultivated.  1852. 

1853. 

At  Libue 

200 

58U 

At  Haua,  **  45 

180 

Koloa 

240  N 

650 

W aimea,  Hawaii . 50 

50 

Honualula,  Maui. 

250 

800 

Hilo,  “ 648 

540 

Makawuo,  '* 

825 

600 

— 

— 

Taking  the  average  yield  at  one 

ton,  or 

1 Total  acres....  1,650  2,750 

2,000  pounds  per  acre,  we  have,  for  this 

year's  crop,  8,800,000  pounds,  and  for  that  of  1853,  5,480,000  pounds.  At  5 cents  per 
pound,  the  crop  of  1852  will  be  worth  $165,000, and  that  of  1858,  $274,000.  The  Po- 
lynesian remarks : — 

It  will  doubtless  strike  our  readers  that  the  above  small  amount  of  land  under  cul- 
tivation lo  sugar  is  but  a little  of  what  could  be  profitably  employed  io  that  way~- 
and  such  is  the  fact  Tens  of  thousands  of  acres  of  as  good  land  as  auy  now  used,  are 
lying  uncultivated,  in  different  sections  of  the  Islands,  only  needing  capital  and  enter- 
prise to  increase  our  exports  to  millions  of  dollars,  instead  of  a few  thousands. 

But  this  we  hope  will  not  long  continue.  The  public  is  beginning  to  wake  up  to 
the  necessity  of  doing  more  for  the  development  of  our  natural  resources,  and  in  pro- 
ducing an  export  that  shall  give  more  stability  to  trade  throughout  the  whole  year, 
than  is  now  enjoyed  by  the  business  community  at  the  Islands. 


GULTITATION  OF  COTTON  IN  ilGERU. 

Two  decrees  have  been  published  in  Paris  ibr  the  encouragement  of  the  cultivation 
of  cotton  in  Algeria,  where  the  experiments  hitherto  made  have  been  perfectly  suc- 
cessful. By  the  first  of  these  decrees  it  is  declared — 1st,  that  cotton  seed  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  furnished  by  the  government  to  the  colonists ; 2d,  that  for  three  years  from 
1854,  the  government  shall  purchase  the  produce  at  a price  to  be  fixed  each  year,  ac- 
cording to  the  quality;  8d,  that  at  the  expiration  of  those  three  years,  premiums  shall 
be  given  for  two  years  for  the  exportation  of  the  cotton  of  Algeria;  4th,  that  for  fire 
years  from  1854,  premiums  shall  be  given  for  the  introduction  of  machines  for  the  use 
of  the  planters ; and  5th,  that  there  shall  be  provincial  premiums  fthree  for  each  prov- 
ince of  Algeria)  of  2,000fr.,  8,900fr^  and  6,000fr.,  to  the  planters  who  produce  the  best 
specimens  and  the  largest  quantities.  By  the  second  decree,  a sum  of  100,000fr.  is 
appropriated  from  the  civil  list  for  the  encouragement  of  the  cultivation  of  cotton  ia 
Algeria,  to  form  an  annual  premium  of  20,000fr.,  to  be  called  the  prise  of  the  Emperor. 
It  is  confidently  expected  on  all  hands,  that  in  a very  few  years  Algiers  will  render 
France  independent  of  foreign  countries  for  her  supply  of  raw  cotton. 


THE  COTTON  CROP  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

According  to  an  article  by  Dr.  Daniel  Lee,  as  published  in  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment of  the  Patent  Report  for  1852  and  '53,  at  this  time  the  average  crop  of  c^too 
io  the  United  States  is  estimated  at  8,000,000  of  bales  at  400  pounds  each.  Io 
1821,  the  export  was  only  124,898,000  pounds,  while  in  1849,  itWi  inerMsed  to 
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1,026,602,000  pounds.  Tbefis  figures  show  an  adnmce  of  more  than  800  per  cent  in 
twenty-eight  years,  and  the  prospect  is  that  the  demand  is  equal,  if  it  do  not  exceed 
the  supply  for  many  years  to  come.  Hence  the  production  of  this  article  is  destined 
to  increase  much  faster  than  the  population;  for  as  civilisation  and  Commerce  extend, 
the  number  that  will  consume  cotton  fabrics,  and  the  annual  consumption  of  each 
TOrsoQ,  by  reason  of  hU  greater  productive  power,  will  extend  in  a still  greater  ratio. 
In  other  words,  the  same  causes  that  increased  foreign  demand  more  than  800  per 
cent  in  twenty-eight  years,  will  augment  the  amount  now  imported  800  per  cent  in 
the  next  quarter  of  a century.  Dr.  Lee  thinks  that  we  have  the  land  and  climate 
most  desirable  for  the  annual  growth  of  9,000,000  Of  bales,  and  that  we  shall  probably 
have  the  labor  and  capital  needed  for  the  economical  production  of  such  crops.  At 
half  a bale  per  acre,  only  18,000.000  of  acres  woulif  be  planted  to  realise  the  crop 
named,  while  the  four  States  of  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Texas,  contain 
four  times  that  number  of  acres  of  choice  cotton  lands. 


SALK  OF  ROYAL  LIVE  STOCK  IN  ENGUND. 

The  annual  selection  of  live  stock,  the  property  of  Prince  Albert,  was  sold  in  Oc- 
tober last  by  auction,  at  Norfolk  Farm,  and  attracted  a large  attendance  of  butchers, 
graziers,  and  others.  First  in  order  of  sale  were  the  pigs,  which  realized  very  high 
prices,  comparatively  small  hogs  making  from  £5  to  £6  each.  A young  boar  of  the 
Windsor  breed  was  knocked  down  for  £4  8s.  One  or  two  breeding  sows  also  fetched 
£5  17s.  6d.  each.  The  pigs  realized  altogether  £2,000.  The  sheep  consisted  of  420 
fat  Bouthdowns,  230  home-bred  ewes  and  lambs,  with  several  rams.  The  whole  were 
disposed  of  at  good  but  not  exorbitant  prices.  The  cattle  consisted  of  a remarkably 
fine  Hereford  ox,  intended  for  the  Smitofield  show,  81  superior  fat  oxen  and  heifeis, 
10  fine  short-horns  fit  for  stalling,  19  steers  and  heifers,  G short  horned  heifers  and 
cows,  and  2 pure-bred  young  bulls.  The  dairy  cows  ranged  from  £14  IGs.  to  £16  lOs.. 
the  fat  cows  and  heifers  from  £16  to  £22  lOs.  The  Hereford  ox,  (fed  on  cake  and 
meal,)was  really  a splendid  animal,  and  realized  the  large  sum  of  £46.  The  fat  short- 
horned oxen  varied  from  £18  lOs.  to  £28  each,  the  fi\rc-y ear-old  Scots  from  £18  to 
£17,  and  the  four-year -olds  from  £10  to  £12  lOs.  The  fat  Devons  ranged  from  £17 
to  £24  lOs.  A two-year-old  short- horned  bull  was  knocked  down  for  £25  ; an  Al- 
demy  bull  of  the  same  age  fetched  about  half  the  money.  The  total  proceeds  of  the 
sale  were  nearly  £4,000.  We  might  add  that,  since  last  year,  great  improvements 
have  been  made  in  the  yards  and  premises  attached  to  Norfolk  Farm,  and  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  accommodation  of  the  company  were  very  complete. 


PRICE  OF  WHEAT  IN  FRANCE. 

The  periodical  table  which  ascertains  and  establishes  the  price  of  wheat  in  France, 
has  just  been  published.  The  price  has  risen  considerably.  The  average,  according 
to  the  preceding  return,  was  26  fr.  9c.  for  all  France,  and  now  it  is  27  fr.  92c.,  or  1 fr. 
88c.  higher.  The  farmers  have  been  exclusively  occupied  in  their  field  lat^rs,  and 
have  not  bad  time  to  take  their  corn  to  market.  The  threshing  ha^,  besides,  gone  on 
very  slowly,  in  consequence  of  a want  of  hands.  One  of  the  principal  causes  of  the 
continuation  of  the  rise,  is  the  improved  quality  of  the  wheat  this  year.  The  rise  has 
taken  place  more  particularly  in  the  neighborhood  of  Paris,  in  Brittany,  and  in  the 
South  of  France.  The  prices  remained  so  low  in  Brittany,  as  compared  with  the  other 
markets,  that  the  com  merchants  had  gone  there  to  purchase,  and  had  consequently 
caused  a rise.  The  prices  have  risen  more  slowly  in  the  South  and  East  of  France, 
and  on  the  German  and  Swiss  frontier,  which  may  be  attributed  to  the  imports  of  the 
German  and  Swiss  merchants.  The  price  of  bread  at  the  bakers’  shops  in  Paris  re- 
mains unchanged. 


TRADE  IN  APPLES  AND  HAY  IN  KENTUCKY. 

The  Hickman  Ky.,  .4 speculates  upon  the  agricultural  advantages  of  South- 
western Kentucky,  especially  for  the  profitable  cultivation  of  apples  and  hay.  Both 
of  these  products  ripen  sooner  in  that  section  than  farther  north,  and  being  convenient 
to  a shipping  point  they  are  consequently  first  in  the  New  Orleans  market,  where 
they  command  the  highest  price  paid  for  such  articles.  Hay,  at  Hickman,  is  never 
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worth  less  than  $16  per  ton,  while  the  apples  shipped  from  that  point  the  present 
jear  will  bring  the  producers  $5^,000.  As  an  instaoce  of  the  pro6ts  accruing  to  apple 
traders,  the  Argun  relates  that  Mr.  R.  0.  Parks  shipp^  to  New  Orleans  a few  weeki 
siuce  48  bbls.,  which  sold  for  $5  50  per  bbl.,  netting  him  about  $4  75  per  bbL,or$218 
upon  the  lot 


AMERICAN  W00L~ITS  QUAUTT. 

Peter  A.  Browne,  of  Philadelphia,  in  a communication  to  the  Richmond  (Va.) 
asserts  that  he  can  show  that  as  fine  fleece  can  be  procured  in  the  Unit^  States  u 
in  anj  portion  of  the  world.”  He  says  that  he  has  in  his  possession  wool  grown  in 
Alleghany  County,  Penn.,  by  Wm.  Hall,  which  measures  1*2186  to  1 2600  part  of  an 
inch,  while  the  finest  wool  in  the  collection  sent  to  him  by  the  King  of  Prussia,  and 
the  finest  among  the  specimens  sent  to  him  by  the  King  of  Saxony,  measure  1 2186 
Mr.  Browne  denies  the  correctness  of  the  decision  on  this  subject  at  the  London  Cry*- 
tal  Palace  Exhibition,  and  produces  facts  to  show  that  the  jury  on  wool  did  injustice 
to  the  specimens  of  American  wool  exhibited. 


MERCANTILE  MISCELLANIES. 


SHOPPING. 


8be  stood  betide  the  counter. 
The  day  he'll  ne’er  forget ; 
She  iboUKhtthe  muslin  dearer 
Than  any  she’d  seen  yet ; 

He  watcht^  her  playful  ttngers 
The  ailkt  and  tallns  tots; 
The  clerk  li>oked  quite  uneasy, 
And  nodded  at  the  boss. 


^Sbow  me  some  velvet  ribbon, 
Berage  and  satin  turci” 

Phe  said ; •*  I want  to  purchase!* 
Then  gave  the  goods  ajerk ; 
The  clerk  wtis  all  obedience— 

He  traveled  **  on  bis  i>hape 
At  length,  with  hesitation, 

SAn  bmght  a yard  of  tapo  / 


VALUE  OF  THE  DIAMOND. 

From  an  interesting  article  in  a late  number  of  the  North  Brilith  Revim  ou  Ibt 
■ubject  of  the  history,  properties,  and  origiu  of  the  diamond,  we  copy  the  followiog 
passage  relating  to  its  value : — 

It  is  the  monarch  of  the  subterranean  world— the  material  divinity  which  the  Pagan, 
the  Jew,  and  the  Christian  worship  with  equal  idolatry.  The  nacra  famet  wwrt,  the 
accursed  thirst  for  gold,  is  an  inferior  and  less  excitable  psssiou  than  that  with  which 
we  would  struggle  for  the  gigantic  brilliant,  or  scramble  for  its  flittering  fragments. 
Over  this  globe  of  ours  there  rules  many  a mighty  sovereign— on  its  surface  are  many 
powerful  empires — many  a cloud-capt  tower  and  gorgeous  palace  rises  above  its 
plains— many  a mass  of  gold  and  of  silver  has  been  wrenched  from  its  bowels — and 
many  a gem  of  art  has  arrested  the  intellectual  eye ; — but  more  loved  than  sovereigns 
— more  prized  than  empires — more  coveted  than  gold — more  admired  than  the  crea- 
tions of  Raphael,  is  the  sparkling  diamond  which  flashes  in  the  imperial  crown  or 
adorns  the  royal  scepter,  or  adds  to  beauty  its  only  “ foreign  aid.”  Nor  is  this  an  ideal 
appreciation  of  its  rarity  and  worth.  It  is  in  truth  the  very  essence  of  property.  It 
is  riches  coodeused  and  wealth  secured — too  small  to  be  seen  by  the  miduignt  burglar 
— too  easily  hid  to  be  seized  by  the  tyrant — and  too  quickly  carried  away  to  be  wrest- 
ed from  the  patriotic  exile,  or  torn  from  the  bunted  outlaw.  In  vain  would  the  van- 

Suisbed  monarch  strive  to  remove  his  bags  of  gold,  or  transport  bis  territorial  domaioa. 

<ui  a diamond  is  an  empire  made  portable,  with  which  he  might  purchase  a better 
kingdom  and  mount  a prouder  throne.  Had  the  freasuir  of  Croesus  been  invested  in 
brilliants,  be  might  have  founded  a nobler  Lydia  beyond  the  reach  of  bis  Persian  In< 
vader.  It  is  diflicult  to  express  iu  words  or  in  numbers  the  commercial  value  of  tba 
diamond;  but  we  may  truly  say  that  a string  of  Koh-i  noors,  a furlong  in  lei^, 
would  purchase  the  fee* simple  of  the  globe,  while  a ring  encircling  the  arctic  zone, 
would  buy  up  Uie  whole  planetary  system. 
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HOW  TO  MAKE  MOHET  FAST  AID  H0IE8TLT. 

Enter  into  a bnaineBs  of  which  you  have  a perfect  knowledge.  In  your  own  right, 
or  by  the  aid  of  friends  on  long  time,  have  a cash  capital  sufficient  to  do,  at  least,  a 
cash  business.  Never  venture  on  a credit  business  on  commencement  Buy  all  your 
goods  or  materials  for  cash ; you  can  take  every  advantage  of  the  market  and  pick 
and  choose  where  you  will.  Be  careful  not  to  overstock  yourself.  Rise  and  fall  with 
^e  nwket,  on  short  stocks.  Always  stick  to  those  whom  you  prove  to  be  strictly 
just  in  their  transactions,  and  shun  all  others,  even  at  a tem^rary  disadvantage. 
Never  take  advantage  of  a customer’s  i^*  ranee,  nor  equivocate,  nor  misrepresent. 
Have  but  one  price  and  a small  profit  ^nd  you  will  find  ail  the  most  profitable  cus- 
tomers— the  cash  ones — or  they  will  find  you. 

If  ever  deceived  in  business  transactions,  never  attempt  to  save  yourself  by  patting 
the  de^ption  upon  others;  but  submit  to  the  loss,  and  be  more  cautious  in  future. 
According  to  the  character  or  extent  of  your  business,  set  aside  a liberal  per  oentage 
for  printing  and  advertising,  and  do  not  hesitate.  Never  let  an  article,  parcel,  or 
package,  go  out  from  you  without  a handsomely  printed  wrapper,  card,  or  circular, 
and  dispense  them  continually.  Glioose  the  newspaper  for  your  purpose,  and  keep 
yourself  unce^ngly  before  the  public ; and  it  matters  not  what  business  of  utility 
you  make  choice  o^  for  if  intelligently  and  industriously  pursued,  a fortnne  will  be  the 
result 


•A  SCRUPULOUSLY  HONEST  MAI. 

It  has  become  so  common  for  persons  to  engage  in  railroad  enterprises,  says  the 
Chicago  Tribune^  and  seek  to  become  directors,  presidents,  or  contractors,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ^ circulating,’'  as  the  term  goes,  that  it  is  really  refreshing  to  hear  of  one  who 
sacrifices  his  own  interest  for  that  of  the  persons  whom  he  represents.  The  Cincin- 
nati Enquirer  says  that  some  time  since  Mr.  Franklin  Oorwin  went  to  New  York  with 
authority  to  purchase  iron  for  twenty  miles  of  the  Cincinnati,  Wilmington,  and  Zanes- 
ville road,  of  which  he  is  president  When  in  market,  be  found  he  could  purchase 
enough  for  seventy  miles  more  at  good  rates,  but  bis  limit  by  the  directory  was  to 
twenty  miles.  He  determined  to  close  the  contract  for  the  seventy  miles  on  private 
account^  which  be  did.  Iron  soon  rose  in  value,  so  much  so  that  his  contract  was 
$300,000  above  what  he  had  agreed  to  pay.  It  was  legally  and  fairly  his,  but  with 
a disinterestedness  almost  witlmut  a parallel,  he  gave  the  company  the  entire  benefit 
of  bis  bargain  without  a cent’s  compensation.  We  agree  with  the  Enquirer  in  saying 
that  the  road  cannot  fail  to  flourish  when  under  the  control  of  such  a man. 


ENERGY  IN  BUSINESS. 

See,  how  that  fellow  works ! No  obstacle  is  too  great  for  him  to  surmount — no 
ocean  too  wide  for  him  to  leap — no  mountain  too  high  for  him  to  scale.  He  will  make 
a stir  in  the  world,  and  no  mistake.  Such  are  the  men  who  build  our  railroads,  dig 
up  the  mountains  in  California,  and  enrich  the  world.  There  is  nothing  gained  by 
idleness  and  sloth.  This  is  a world  of  action  and  to  make  money,  gain  a reputation, 
and  exert  a happy  influence.  Men  must  be  active,  persevering,  and  energetic.  They 
must  not  quail  at  shadows,  run  from  lions,  or  attempt  to  dodge  the  lightning.  Go  for- 
ward sealously  in  whatever  you  undertake,  and  we  will  risk  you  anywhere  and 
through  life.  'Men  who  faint  and  quail  are  a laughing  stock  to  angels,  devils,  and 
true  men. 


HOW  TO  BUY  CHEAP  ALWAYS. 

It  is  a fact,  says  the  Merchant^  Ledger,  one  very  seldom  disputed,  that  he  who  ad- 
vertises liberally  and  extensively  can  always  afford  to  sell  to  his  custoiners  to  better 
advantage  than  be  who  does  not ; because  be  adopts  the  correct  means  to  multiply 
their  number  and  secure  to  himself  a much  larger  amount  of  business.  He  who  does 
the  largest  business  proportioned  to  expenses  can  do  it  at  the  smallest  per  centage  oi 
profit  This,  then,  being  a rational  opinion,  and  one  founded  on  experience,  we  would 
call  the  attention  of  our  readers  wishing  to  purchase  any  given  article  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  to  their  interest  to  look  over  the  imvertisements  in  their  weekly  paptr  for  all  ar- 
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tides  they  may  want,  and  by  all  means  gire  that  man  a call  who  takes  the  tronUe  to 
invite  an  inspection  of  his  gooda  Our  experience  forces  the  belief  upon  us,  that  nine 
times  out  of  ten  we  can  buy  cheaper,  often  much  cheaper,  of  such  than  of  any  other 
man.  The  reason  is  obvious — wanting  more  of  the  cream  of  trade,  he  not  only  invites 
it,  but  will  be  pliant  and  accommodatmg  to  get  iL 

DEATH  OF  A SAFAIV9AH  MERCHANT. 

It  becomes  our  painful  doty,  says  the  Savannah  iVinss,  to  record  the  death  of  Elias 
Resd,  Esq^  which  took  place,  after  a brief  illness,  at  his  residence  in  Savannah,  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  16th  November,  1853,  at  two  o’clock.  Mr.  Reed  was  one  of  our 
oldest  and  most  highly  respected  citizens,  and  bis  loss  will  be  felt  not  only  by  an  ex- 
tended circle  of  friend  and  acquaintances,  but  by  the  community  at  large.  A native 
of  Oonnecticut,  be  came  to  Georgia  in  early  life  and  was  for  a time  a resident  €d 
Darien ; from  that  place  be  removed  to  Savannah,  where  be  engaged  in  commercial 
pursuits,  in  which  he  continued  to  the  time  of  bis  death,  in  the  68th  year  of  hb  age. 
Hb  worthy,  conebtent  life,  inflexible  integrity,  and  ezalt^  moral  character,  gave  him 
a social  position  and  influence  in  the  community  second  to  none.  For  many  years  be 
filled  with  ability  the  office  of  judge  of  the  Inferior  Court  of  thb  county,  and  was  at 
the  time  of  bis  death.  President  of  the  Marine  and  Fire  Insurance  Bank  of  Savannah. 
As  a public  officer  be  was  zealous  and  impartial  in  the  discharge  of  hb  official  duties ; 
as  a merchant  be  was  reliable,  punctual,  and  just;  as  a citizen,  public  spirited  and  ex- 
emplary, in  his  friendships  be  was  cordial  and  sincere.  He  has  gone  down  to  the  gray  e 
esteemed  and  respected ; closing  a long  and  useful  life  free  from  reproach. 


THE  CREDIT  SYSTEM:  OR  GOOD  CUSTOMERS  PATIRG  FOR  LOSSES  DY  BAB 

ORES. 

We  recollect,  says  Hiram  Fuller,  the  editor  of  the  Evening  Mirror ^ when  a boy,  of 
casually  oyerbearing  a tailor  tell  hb  book-keeper  that  he  “ must  make  the  good  cus- 
tomers pay  for  the  losses  by  the  bad  ones.”  Tlie  injustice  of  such  a system  of  doing 
business  made  an  impression  upon  our  young  and  tender  conscience,  which,  instead  of 
being  effaced  by  time,  has  only  been  deepened  by  experience.  It  exposes  at  a single 
flash  the  evils  of  the  whole  credit  system.  All  trades  must  live ; and  there  must  be  a 
balance  on  the  profit  side  of  the  account.  If  Mr.  Jones  fails  to  pay  for  his  coat,  Mr. 
Brown  must  pay  double  price  for  hb,  or  the  poor  tailor  must  starve,  steal,  or  beg. 
The  same  sort  of  economy  enters  into  all  mercantile  transactions ; and  the  honest  in- 
dustry of  the  better  half  of  the  community  has  to  redouble  its  eflbrta  to  make  up  for 
the  frauds  and  extravagance  of  the  other.  A large  portion  of  every  dollar  earned  by 
every  man  who  works  for  a living,  goes  to  support  some  lazy  scoundrel,  some  idle  vag- 
abond, who  lives  like  the  spider,  by  preying  on  the  substance  of  others.  And  we  shall 
hardly  overstate  the  evil,  m asserting  that  one  half  of  the  civilized  world  b working 
day  and  night  to  support  the  other  half  in  idleness  and  crime. 

STATISTICS  OF  THE  BRITISH  POST-OFnCE  DEPARTMENT. 

Some  annual  returns  relating  to  the  post-office  department  have  just  been  printed. 
The  total  number  of  chargeable  letters  delivered  in  the  United  Kin^oni,  in  1839, 
preceding  the  first  general  reduction  of  postage  on  the  5tb  of  December,  1839,  was 
76.907,572,  and  6,663,024  franked  letters.  Since  the  reduction  letters  have  increased, 
and  in  the  course  of  last  year* 87 9,60 1, 499  were  delivered.  The  gross  revenue  of  the 
post-office  in  the  year  ended  the  5th  of  January  last,  was  £2,434,326  168.  7d.,  and  the 
net  revenue  £965,422  Is.  7^d.  In  the  same  period,  £329.968  148.  4d.  was  paid  for 
the  conveyance  of  the  mails,  by  railway,  in  the  United  Kingdom.  From  the  1st  of 
January  to  the  Slst  of  December  last,  there  were  4,947,825  money  orders  issued  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  amounting  to  £9,488,277  17a  2d.;  and  the  number  paid  was 
4,942,859,  amounting  to  £9,428,719  28.  lOd.  The  money  order  office  cost  £70.669. 
The  amount  of  commission  received  was  £82,338.  The  profit  in  England  and  Scot- 
land was  £12,720,  and  the  loss  in  Ireland  £1,056.  For  the  last  five  years  there  was 
a profit  on  the  money  order  office,  except  in  1848,  when  there  was  a loss  of  £5,745. 
In  1862  the  profit  was  £11,664;  in  1851,  £7,487;  in  1860,  £8,236;  and  in  1849, 
£822. 
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THE  BOOK  TRADE. 


1. — Poems.  By  George  P.  Mobrm.  pp.  865.  Illustrated  by  Weir  and  Darley. 

The  engrayiogs  by  distinguished  American  artists.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner. 

1854. 

General  George  P.  Morris,  in  the  chain  of  American  literature,  is  the  golden  link 
which  connects  its  infancy  of  promise  with  its  maturity  of  performance.  Twenty-five 
years  ago  he  began  to  he  the  favorite  of  his  countrymen;  and  after  generations  (^o  to 
speak)  of  authorlings  and  poetasters  have  arisen,  babbled  on  life’s  ocean,  and  sunk 
into  oblivion,  he  still  retains  his  hold  upon  the  affections  of  the  American  people.  They 
love  to  think  of  him  by  comparison,  the  most  flattering  and  grateful  mode  for  any 
author  to  be  considered.  With  some,  he  is  the  “ Anacreon  ” of  America,  with  others, 
its  **  Tom  Moore.”  But  everywhere  his  name  remains  a household  word.  The  Gen- 
eral could  to-morrow  make  a tour  from  the  pine  forests  of  the  St.  Croix  to  the  golden 
shores  of  California,  and  his  coming  would  everywhere  bring  him  troope  of  admirers 
from  the  ladies,  and  friends  from  the  citizens.  Why  is  this  ? He  has  never  written  a 
neat  epic.  He  has  never  prepared  cantos  upon  cantos.  But  while  a hundred  epics 
have  dried  into  dust,  and  cantos  been  worm-eaten  upon  the  shelves  of  your  bookstore, 
his  odes,  his  ballads,  his  songs,  and  his  stanzas,  have  visited  public  assemblies,  Concert 
rooms,  boudoirs,  and  libraries,  until  the  united  public  voice  has  demanded  their  collec- 
ti<m;  and  here  they  are — one  hundred  and  fifteen  strong — to  say  nothing  of  the  score 
of  gems  in  the  opera  of  *^The  Maid  of  Saxony  ** — in  a superb  gilt  volume,  illustrated 
by  most  finished  engravings  from  original  pictures.  There  is  not  in  the  whole  range 
of  letters  so  difiicult  a performance  as  the  production  of  a perfect  song  or  ballad.  The 
concise  beauty  of  expression,  the  sparkle  of  the  rhyme,  the  melody  of  the  meter,  ^ 
gather  with  the  apt  and  happy  thoughts  which  they  surround  and  point,  are  the  fruits 
of  inspiration,  for  the  attainment  of  which  your  epic-elaborator  shall  aim  in  vain.  All 
these  are  abundant  in  the  pages  before  us.  The  peculiar  excellence  of  our  bard  con- 
•uts  in  the  identity  of  his  poetry  with  the  matter  it  illustrates,  or  the  emotion  which 
pfives  it  birth.  A spectator  who  should  have  seen  Miss  Kemble  in  the  part  of  Julia, 
m the  Hunchback,  after  her  heartbreaking  interview  with  Clifford,  would  have  said, 
had^  the  idea  been  suggested,  **  this  cannot  be  equaled — to  portray  this  will  be  au- 
dacity and  failure.”  He  will,  however,  say  just  the  opposite,  wlien  reading  Morris’s 
portrayal  of  that  emotion  under  the  title  of  “The  Deserted  Bride.”  The  lines  have 
both  dramatic  energy  and  melodious  flow ; a combination  rare  and  difficult  The 
songs  of  our  poet  are  too  well  known  to  need  citation,  criticism,  or  publicity  of  excel- 
lence. So  long  as  an  American  forest  shall  exist,  so  long  will  “ Woodman,  spare  that 
tree,”  be  heard  before  household  hearths,  and  its  poetic  fervor  be  acknowledged  and 
appreciated.  “The  Croton  Ode”  will  be  fresh  so  long  a.s  the  great  aqueduct  remains 
a part  of  the  American  metropolis.  While  love  bents  in  the  heart  his  sentiments 
will  be  sung  by  trembling  lips.  Upon  scarcely  a landscape  of  our  country,  regarding 
scarcely  a revolutionary  association,  under  scarcely  an  emotion  of  the  soul,  can  an 
American  awaken  his  thought,  but  some  line^of  the  general’s  composition  will  find  ap- 
propriate connection  and  welcome  recurrence. 

2. — Putnam's  Monthly  Magazine  of  American  Literature^  Science,  and  Art.  Vol.  1. 

January  to  June,  1868.  8vo.,  pp.  708.  New  York:  Geo-ge  P.  Putnam  & Co. 

The  first  volume  of  this  magazine,  embracing  six  monthly  numbers,  that  is,  from 
January  to  June,  1853,  inclusive,  is  before  us,  handsomely  bound,  and  richly  laden  with 
the  choicest  productions  of  our  best  writers.  It  is  emphatically  a magazine^  in  which 
literature  in  all  its  variety  finds  an  appropriate  repository  for  present  use  and  future 
reading.  Its  pages  are  replete  with  papers  suited  to  the  taste  of  all  who  desire  to 
be  amused,  interested,  or  instructed.  We  are  free  to  say  that  Putnam’s  Monthly, 
taking  this  first  volume  as  a specimen,  is  in  our  judgment  the  best  magazine  of  its  class 
that  our  country  has  produced,  and  we  know  of  nothing  from  the  English  press  with 
which  we  can  compare  it. 

8. — The  Monk's  Revenge:  or  the  Secret  Enemy.  A Tale  of  the  Later  Crusades. 

By  Samuel  Spring,  Esq.,  Author  of  “Giafifar  al  Barmuke,”  8vo.,  pp.  240.  New 

York : Dewitt  A Davenport 
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4. — The  Writings  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  Being  bis  Autobiography,  Correspondence, 
Reports,  Messages,  Addresses,  and  other  Writings,  Official  and  Private.  Published 
by  Order  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  Congress  on  the  Library.  Prom  the  Original 
Manuscripts  Deposited  in  the  Department  of  State.  With  Explanatory  Notes, 
Tables  of  Contents,  and  a Copious  Index  to  each  Volume,  as  well  as  a General  In- 
dex to  the  Whole.  By  the  Editor,  H.  A.  Washington.  Vol.  1.  4tapp.  616.  New 
York:  John  C.  Riker. 

We  regard  Jefferson  as  a father  in  the  Democratic  Church  of  America,  and  as  many 
years  in  advance  of  bis  time  as  an  expounder  of  true  Democracy.  It  seems  that  Mr. 
Jefferson,  by  bis  last  will  and  testament,  bequeathed  to  his  grandson,  Thomas  Randolph 
Jefferson,  all  his  manuscript  papers, and  that  Congress,  by  an  act  of  12th  of  April,  1848, 
made  an  appropriation  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  them  for  the  government,  and 
by  the  same  act  an  additional  appropriation  was  made  to  print  and  publish  them  un- 
der the  direction  and  supervision  of  the  joint  committee  on  the  Library.  Under  the 
anthority  of  this  act,  the  present  publication  is  made.  The  immense  mass  of  mano- 
scripta  left  by  Mr.  Jefferson  having  been  deposited  with  Mr.  Washington,  the 
editor,  he  has  carefully  gone  through  the  whole,  and  selected  from  it  for  the  present 
publication,  everything  which  possesses  permanent  public  interest,  either  on  account 
of  its  intrinsic  value,  or  as  matter  of  history,  or  as  illustrating  the  character  of  tbs 
distinguished  author,  or  as  embodying  his  views  upon  the  almost  infinite  variety  of 
topics,  philosophical,  moral,  religious,  scientific,  historical,  and  political,  so  ably  dis- 
cussed by  him ; thus  making  the  work  a complete  depository  of  the  writings  of  Thomas 
Jefferson.  The  editor  has  not  commenced  the  publication  with  matter  of  his  own,  fur- 
ther than  was  necessary  to  illustrate  the  text  This  first  volume  opens  with  an  inte- 
resting autobiography,  which  covers  more  than  one  hundred  pages.  The  writings  are 
to  be  compress!^  into  nine  volumes,  and  published  at  intervals  of  sixty  days.  Mr. 
Riker  has  issued  this  volume  in  a style  every  way  in  keeping  with  the  character  of 
the  great  statesman  and  philosopher.  We  shall  notice  the  volumes  as  they  appear. 

6. — The  Political  and  Military  History  of  the  Campaign  j/  Waterloo.  Translated 
friim  the  French  of  General  &ron  Da  Jon inl  By  S.  V.  Bxmjet,  United  States  Ord- 
nance. 12mo.,  pp.  227.  New  York:  J.  S.  Redfield. 

We  have  in  this  work  a complete  summary  of  the  campaign  of  1815.  The  ideas 
which  prevail  in  this  work  **  being  that  recognised  in  all  the  acts  of  Napoleon,  the 
author  round  himself  under  the  necessity  of  adopting  them  and  writing  on  the  side  of  his 
interests,  that  is  to  say,  b^  placing  himself  at  tne  head  quarters  of  the  hero  of  this  his- 
tory, and  not  at  that  of  his  antagonist”  He  is  not,  however,  a blind  worships  of  the 
Emperor,  but  writes  with  apparent  impartiality,  and  does  not  fail  to  speak  of  his  hero’s 
errors  in  that  campaign.  As  work  is  published  in  Redfield’s  usual  creditable  style, 
and  has  a fine  map  of  part  of  Belgium  illustrating  the  campaign  of  Waterioa 

6.  — Mechanics:  their  Principles  and  Practical  Applications,  Edited  by  Ouvxa 

Byrne,  Civil,  Military,  and  Mechanical  Engineer.  12mo.,  pp.  182.  New  York; 
Dewitt  A Davenport  ' 

Mr.  Byrne  is  well  known  to  the  intelligent  working  mechanics  of  the  coun^,  by  a 
number  of  valuable  works  devoted  to  topics  connected  with  civil  and  mechanical  engi- 
neering. In  an  elementary  point  of  view,  this  treatise  on  mechanics  stands  in  the 
same  relation  to  the  execution  of  works  and  the  construction  of  machines,  as  descrip- 
tive geometry  stands  to  the  drawing  of  machines ; and  the  author  hu  succeeded  m 
preserving  the  right  medium  between  generalizing  and  individualizing.  As  an  ele- 
mentary work,  embracing  the  principles  and  practical  application  of  mechanics,  the 
present  volume  has  its  own  place,  ana  will,  we  predict,  be  received  with  favor  by  tbs 
thinking  and  working  classes  of  the  United  States. 

7.  — The  Blackvaater  Chronicle : a Narrative  of  an  Expedition  into  the  Land  of 

Canaan^  in  Ratidolph  County^  Virginia.  By  the  “ Clkrxk  or  OxxNroaDE.”  With 
illustrations  from  life,  by  Stuther.  12mo.,  pp.  223.  New  York;  J.  S.  Redfield. 

Randolph  county,  in  Virginia,  is  described  in  the  preface  to  this  volume,  by  five 
adventurous  gentlemen,  without  any  aid  of  government,  and  solely  by  their  own  re- 
sources, in  the  summer  of  1861,  as  a region  “ flowing  ” with  wild  animus,  such  as  pan- 
thers, bears,  wolves,  elks,  otter,  badgers,  Ac.,  Ac.,  and  with  innumerable  trouL  As  tbs 
reader  will  infer,  the  volume  has  a dash  of  sarcasm,  mixed  with  modi  that  is  unique 
and  witty  in  the  narrative,  whether  real  or  imaginary. 
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8. — Work*  of  Shakapeare,  The  Text  regelated  by  the  recently  ditcovercd  Folio 

of  1632,  containing  early  Manuscript  Emendations,  with  a History  of  the  Stage,  a 
Life  of  the  Poet,  and  an  Introduction  to  each  Play.  By  J.  Payne  Coluer.  Esq., 
F.  S.  A.  To  which  are  added  Glossarial  and  other  Notes,  and  the  reading  of  former 
editions.  Royal  Sro.,  pp.  968.  New  York : J.  S.  Redfield. 

A critical  notice  of  Shakspeare's  works  in  the  pages  of  Uie  Merchant^  MaganM^ 
were  we  competent  to  the  task,  would  be  regarded,  and  justly,  as  much  out  of  place 
as  a comment  on  the  books  and  writers  of  the  **Holy  Bible.”  It  is  of  the  present 
edition  of  Shakspeare  that  we  shall  speak,  the  text  in  the  plays  of  which  has  been 
Uken  from  that  published  in  London  by  J.  Payne  Collier  a few  months  since,  embody- 
ing the  manuscript  emendations  recently  discovered  by  him  in  a copy  of  the  second 
folio  edition  published  in  1632.  The  text  of  the  poems,  the  life  of  Shakspeare,  the 
account  of  the  early  English  drama,  and  the  separate  prefaces  to  the  plays  in  this  edi- 
tion, are  from  the  octavo  of  1844  by  the  same  editor.  This  edition,  by  close  conden- 
sation, conveys  a greater  amount  of  information  directly  illustrative  of  the  text,  than 
has  ever  been  presented  in  a similar  form.  Mr.  Collier  had  free  access  to  all  the  early 
copies  in  the  libraries  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  and  the  Elarl  of  Ellesmere— collec- 
tions formed  at  great  labor  and  expense,  and  more  complete  than  any  previously 
brought  together  in  public  or  private  repositories.  The  English  contains  simply  the 
text,  without  a single  note  or  indication  of  the  changes  made  in  the  text ; in  wis  of 
Mr.  Redfield’s,  the  variations  from  old  copies  are  noted  by  reference  of  ail  changes  to 
former  editions,  and  every  indication  and  explanation  is  given  essential  to  a clear  un- 
derstanding of  the  author.  We  have  no  fear  of  speaking  in  too  high  terms  of  Um 
present  edition,  for  after  a careful  examination  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
IS  in  every  important  particular  the  most  complete  and  desirable  edition  of  Shaks- 
peare that  has  ever  before  been  published.  Although  comprised  in  one  large  volume, 
the  text  of  the  plays  is  printed  in  a clear  and  bold  type — a type  that  will  not  injure 
the  ey«8  of  the  septuagenarian. 

9.  — Lorenzo  Benoni : or,  PcLsnagee  in  (he  Life  of  an  Italian,  Edited  by  a Friend. 
12mo.,  pp.  881.  New  York  : J.  S.  Redfield. 

This  work  is  highly  commended  by  the  British  reviews  and  journals.  In  the  judg- 
ment of  the  London  Examiner^  no  sketch  of  foreign  oppression  has  ever  been  submit- 
ted to  the  British  public  by  a foreigner  equal,  or  nearly  equal,  to  this  volume  in 
literary  merit  Under  the  guise  of  an  imaginary  biography,  says  the  London  Specta^ 
toTf  we  have  the  memoir  of  a mao  whose  name  could  not  be  pronounced  in  certain 
parts  of  Northern  Italy  without  calling  up  tragic  yet  noble  national  recollections.  It 
IS  written  in  an  easy,  graceful,  sprightly  style,  and  is  replete  with  the  happiest  and 
most  ingenious  turns  of  phrase  and  fancy.  The  Dublin  Mail  thinks  it  fiur  transcends 
in  importance  any  work  of  mere  fiction. 

10.  — The  Lau  and  the  Testimony,  By  the  author  of  “The  Wide,  Wide  World.”  8vo., 
pp.  840.  New  York : Carter  A Brothers. 

This  “ big  book” — as  will  be  inferred  from  its  eight  hundred  and  forty  royal  octavo 
pages— consists  of  a systematic  gathering  together  of  passages  of  Scripture,  on  each  of 
what  the  compiler  regards  as  the  grand  points  of  Scripture  teaching.  The  selections 
under  each  of  the  thirty-one  distinct  heads  relate  chiefly  to  the  character  of  God  and 
the  doctrines,  rather  than  the  ethics  of  the  Bible.  Under  several  heads,  particularly 
that  fbuching  of  the  supreme  “ Divinitv  of  the  Saviour,”  the  matter  seems  to  us  quite 
irrelevant  As  a book  of  reference,  however,  for  theological  seminaries,  it  will  be 
found  very  convenient;  and  to  laymen  who  wish  to  give  a reason  for  the  faith  they 
have  adopted,  it  will  doubtless  be  quite  acceptable. 

11.  — Parley* a Preunt  for  all  Seasona.  By  S.  G.  Goodrich,  author  of  “ Peter  Parley’s 
Tales,”  Ac.,  <ka  New  York:  D.  Appleton  <k  Co. 

Peter  Parley,  the  universal  favorite  of  good  children  the  world  over,  while  residing 
in  Paris  as  United  States  consul,  did  not  forget  his  youthful  admirers  at  home.  The 
unique  volume  before  us  contains  some  thirty  stories,  with  half  that  number  of  illus- 
trations on  tinted  paper.  The  engravings  are  in  the  best  style  of  Parisian  art;  indeed 
the  paper,  printing,  and  binding  are  all  French,  and  altogether  “ Parley’s  Present  ” is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  books  of  the  season. 

12.  — Lady  Leighton  ; or,  the  Belle  of  the  Manor,  By  Mrs.  Gore.  8vo.,  pp.  112. 
New  York : Garrett  A Co. 
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18. — Discunnons  on  Philotophy  and  lAterature^  Edneaiion  and  Univ^nty  Reform — 
ekiefy  from  the  Edinburgh  Review : Corrected^  Vindicated,  Enlarged  in  Rotes  and 
Appendices.  By  Sir  William  Hamilton,  Bart.  With  an  Introductory  Essay.  Bj 
Robert  Turnbull,  D.  D.  8m,  pp.  764.  New  York : Harper  A Brothers. 

This  noble  contribution  to  literature  and  philosophy  consists  mainly  of  papers 
originally  contributed  to  the  Edinburgh  Review  at  intervals  frto  1829  to  1889.  The 
contents  of  the  volume  have,  in  great  part,  been  collected  and  translated  in  Franco 
and  Italy,  and  in  Germany  many  of  the  discussions  have  been  separately  translated. 
Thephilosophical  essays  have  been  collected  and  edited,  with  notes,  by  the  Rev. 
O.  W.  Wight,  and  published  in  a handsome  volume,  (noticed  in  a late  number  of  the 
Magazine,)  bv  D.  Appleton  A Co.,  of  New  York.  These,  with  the  appemlices,  occupy 
about  one-half  of  the  seven  hundred  pages  of  the  present  volume,  llie  remainder  is 
occupied  with  articles  on  Literature  and  Education.  In  reprinting  the  whole.  Sir 
William  Hamilton  has  made  some  important  additions — in  length,  at  least,  for  the 
new  extends  to  above  half  the  old.  In  closing  the  introductory  essay.  Dr.  Turnbull 
commends  “to  thoughtful  minds  the  cultivation  of  a philoeophy  so  bumble  and  truth- 
ful, and  yet  so  profound  and  comprehensive.” 

14. — The  Homes  of  the  Rets  World;  Impressions  of  America.  By  FaxoxauLA  Brkmuu 
Translated  by  Mary  Howitt  % vols.,  12mo.,  pp.  651  and  654.  , 

Few  books  of  travel  have  excited  more  general  interest  or  been  more  generally  no- 
ticed at  home  and  abroad  that  these  letters  of  the  celebrated  Swedish  novelist  The 
le^ing  feature  of  the  book  is  personal,  with  occasional  sketches  of  scenery.  The 
fnends  who  honored  the  writer  come  in  for  a full  measure  of  her  kind  remembrancea. 
Her  stand-point  for  describing  the  homes  in  America,  that  so  kindly  welcomed  her, 
and  contributed  so  much  to  the  pleasure  of  her  residence  among  them  was  not  the  most 
favorable  for  picturing  the  lights  and  shades,  the  absurdities  and  the  amenities,  of  our 
home  life ; and  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  her  book  will  convey  to  the  reader  s mind 
a better  idea  of  the  writer’s  intelligence  and  kindly  sympathies  than  it  will  of  the 
“ Homes  of  the  New  World.” 

16. — Lectures  to  Young  Women.  By  Wm.  G.  Elliot,  Jr.,  Pastor  of  the  Church  of  the 
Messiah,  St  Louis.  18ma,  pp.  195.  Boston:  Crosby  A Nichols. 

'^is  volume  contains  six  lectures  or  sermons,  addressed  to  young  women,  upon 
their  duties  and  responsibilities.  In  the  introductory  “ appeal,”  well-known  truths  are 
expressed  in  a plain  and  simple  manner.  The  other  live  discourses  are  devoted  to 
distinct  topics,  viz,  “ Home,”  “Duties,”  “Education,”  “Follies,”  and  “Woman’s  Mie- 
eioQ.”  Aside  from  tlie  interest  which  these  lectures  excited  in  the  minds  of  the 
preacher’s  immediate  hearers,  they  can  scarcely  foil  of  doing  good,  e8|>ecially  to  the 
young,  by  suggesting  more  serious  reflections  than  many  are  accustomed  to  bestow 
upon  the  common  duties  of  life. 

16.  — Louis  XVll.,  his  Life,  his  Sufferings^  his  Death..  The  Captivity  of  the  Royal 
Family  in  the  Temple.  By  A.  db  Beaucbesnk.  Translated  and  Edited  by  W. 
Haslett  Embellished  with  vignettes,  autographs,  and  plans.  2 vols.,  12mo.,  pp. 
432.  New  York;  Harper  and  Bros. 

The  extraordinary  interest  which  has  lately  been  awakened  in  regard  to  the  life  and 
fate  of  the  sun  of  Louis  XVIL  will  insure  for  these  volumes  an  eager  welcome.  They 
present  the  most  complete  and  clear  account  of  the  Dauphin  that  has  yet  been  ^iven 
to  American  readers,  and  the  most  effective  argument  against  the  recent  claims  of  the 
American  pretender.  The  work  abounds  with  curious  information,  and  though  every 
statement  is,  when  necessary,  corroborated  by  documents,  it  reads  like  a romance. 

17.  — Men  and  Things  as  I Saw  Them  m Europe.  By  Kirwan.  12mo.,  pp.  285. 
New  York : Harper  A Brothers. 

Another  book  of  sketches  of  men  and  things  in  Europe,  which  the  author  gives  six 
reasons  for  writing ; and  as  all  of  them  are  perfectly  satisfactory  to  himself,  we  see 
DO  good  reason  why  they  should  not  be  so  to  the  reading  world.  There  is  this  to 
commend  the  work — the  author  speaks  of  things  apparently  without  fear  or  favor, 
according  to  his  own  impressions.  As  an  American  citizen,  he  feels  that  his  “ adopted 
country  has  nothing  to  learn  but  evil  from  the  religion,  the  habits,  the  morals,  the  pol- 
itics, and  especially  the  priests  of  the  continent  of  Europe.”  The  Roman  Catholics 
come  in  for  a full  measure  of  criticism,  which  is  not  always  Just  or  perfectly  free  from 
Protestant  prejudices. 
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18.  — Modem  Flirtations : a Novel.  By  Cathaeine  Sinclair,  author  of  “ Beatrice,** 
“ Modern  Accomplishments,’*  “ Hill  and  Valley,”  “Modern  Society,”  “ Shetland  and 
the  Shetlanders,’^  <fec.,  Ac.  12mo.,  pp.  404.  Wew  York : Stringer  A Townsend. 

19.  — Miles  Tremenhere;  or  the  Love  Test.  By  Annette  Marie  Mallard,  author  of 
“The  Compulsory  Marriage,”  “Singra  the  Gipsy,”  Ac,  Ac.  12mo.,  pp.  857.  New 
York:  Stringer  A Townsend. 

20.  — The  Artist  Wife,  and  Other  Tales,  By  Mart  Howitt.  12mo.,  pp.  860.  New 
York : Stringer  and  Townsend. 

21.  — James  Seaton  ; or  the  King* s Advocate:  a Scottish  Historical  Romance,  12mo., 
pp.  405.  New  York:  Stringer  A Townsend. 

We  have  copied  the  titles  of  these  four  volumes,  not  for  the  purpose  of  a distinct 
notice  or  criticism  of  each,  but  rather  to  call  the  attention  of  the  novel  reader  to  the 
oommencement,  by  the  enterprising  publishers,  of  a “ Library  of  Standard  Novels,” 
which  promises  to  embrace  “ the  best  works  of  the  beet  authors.”  The  authors  of  the 
novels  named  have  already  acquired  a reputation  in  the  world  of  fiction  by  their  ef- 
forts in  this  department  of  literature.  It  is  the  dengn  of  the  publishers  to  continue, 
in  regular  monthly  course,  a series  of  novels  with  certain  characteristic  features,  such 
as  ♦he  standard  excellence  of  the  works  selected;  the  superior  talent  and  variety  of 
their  authors ; the  excellence  of  the  type,  printing,  and  paper ; the  beauty  and  origi- 
nality of  the  illustrations ; the  cheapness  of  the  price ; the  convenience  of  the  form ; 
and  the  regularity  of  their  publication.  The  volumes  already  issued  partake  largely 
of  these  characteristics,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  taste  and  judgment 
thus  far  displayed  will  be  continued  to  the  completion  of  the  series.  We  shall  refer 
to  the  enterprise  as  it  progresses,  and  notice  the  volumes  from  month  to  month  as 
they  appear. 

22.  — German  Pop\dar  Stories,  Collected  by  the  Brothers  Grimm.  Newly  transla- 
lated.  With  illustrations  by  Edmund  H.  Wehert.  2 vols.,  12mo.,  pp.  456  and  428. 
New  York : Charles  S.  Francis  A Co. 

These  handsome  volumes  contain  a rich  and  varied  store  of  amusement  and  instruc- 
tion for  children  and  youth,  embracing  nearly  three  hundred  stories  and  legends.  It 
is  a new  translation  of  a work  from  which  every  collector  of  stories  has  borrowed,  and 
which  hundreds  of  artists  have  lent  their  genius  to  illustrate.  Plays  have  been  found- 
ed on  many  of  the  tales, — and  learned  essays  of  deep  research  by  men  of  literary 
eminence.  The  illustrations  of  Mr.  Wehert  are  so  full  of  character,  and  so  happily  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  work,  that  every  one  who  admires  the  stories  must  be 
delighted  with  the  pictures. 

28. — Physical  Geography.  By  Mary  Somerville.  A new  American  from  the  third 
and  revised  London  edition.  With  Notes  and  a Glossary,  by  W.8.  W.  Roschen- 
berger,  M.  D.,  12mo.,  pp.  670.  Philadelphia:  Blanchard  A Lea. 

The  first  edition  of  this  work  was  publbhed  in  London  in  1848.  The  improvements 
and  additions  embodied  in  the  third  London  edition  have  been  retained  in  this ; and 
the  additions  to  the  last  American  edition  have  been  considerably  extended  in  the 
present  It  is  therefore  much  extended  and  on  the  whole  very  much  improved,  and 
superior  to  the  best  London  edition. 

24.— *7*As  Rhetoric  of  Conversation  : or,  Bridles  and  Spurs  for  the  Management  of  the 
Tongue.  By  George  Winfred  Hervey,  author  of  “The  Principles  of  Courtesy.” 
12ma,  pp.  880.  New  York:  Harper  A Bros. 

This  work,  which  is  the  most  elaborate  on  the  topic  of  which  it  treats,  contains  all 
the  instruction  as  to  the  art  and  ethics  of  talking  that  the  most  ambitious  aspirant 
after  colloquial  excellence  can  reasonably  desire.  Faithfully  studied,  it  may  prove  a 
valuable  help  to  cure  the  bad  habits,  if  not  bad  morals,  of  talkers.  ^ 

25 — The  Picture  Pleasure  Book,  illustrated  with  upwards  of  five  hundred  engravings, 
from  drawings  by  eminent  artists.  4to.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  A Co. 

The  prettiest  picture-book  for  little  folks  that  we  have  seen  in  a long  time,  and  the 
engravings  on  wood  will  do  much  more  amuse  children,  inasmuch  as  the  draw- 
ings are  artistic,  and  calculated  to  impart  a taste  for  the  true  and  beautiful  in  art. 

26. — Vivian  Grey,  By  B.  D’Ibraeli,  M.  P.  Complete  and  unabridged  edition.  8vo., 
pp.  224.  Philadelphia:  J.'B.  Peterson. 
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27.  — Philosophy  of  Sir  William  Hamilton^  Professor  of  Logic  and  Mctaphysies  im 
Edinburgh  University;  arranged  and  edited  by  O.  W.  Wight.  New  York:  D. 
Appleton,  pp.  680. 

This  is  a collection  of  all  Hamilton’s  writings  which  present  his  exposition  of  the 
philosophy  of  common  sense,  of  which  he  is  the  greatest  living  oracle.  No  such  pre- 
sentation of  his  system  as  a whole  had  been  made  before,  neither  have  his  views  been 
generally  known  among  us.  Believing  them  to  be  essentially  true,  and  being  espe- 
cially grateful  for  the  History  of  Perception  which  Sir  William  has  given  with  won- 
derful learning,  impartiality  and  power,  we  are  thankful  for  an  edition  so  well  ar- 
ranged and  so  admirably  illustratkl  by  editorial  notes.  It  is  a brave  venture  which 
the  publisher  of  a low-priced  volume  of  metaphysics  must  necessarily  make  in  oor 
materialist  age;  but  we  have  no  doubt  they  will  ultimately  receive  their  reward,  be- 
sides rendering  lasting  service  to  the  opening  intellect  of  America. 

28.  — Household  Words : a Weekly  Journal.  Conducted  by  Charles  Dickers.  8vo. 
New  York  : McElrath  A Barker. 

The  seventh  semi  annual  volume  of  this  entertaining  and  instructive  work  is  before 
ns.  We  know  not  how  large  a patronage  it  has  received  in  this  country,  but  should 
we  estimate  the  circulation  by  its  intrinsic  excellence  we  should  scarcely  know  where 
to  stop  counting  its  list  of  regular  subscribers.  Fur  no  periodical  publi:>hed  abroad  is 
better  adapted  to  the  intellectual  and  social  wants  of  the  American  people.  Aside 
from  the  contributions  of  its  clever  editor,  it  numbers  among  its  contributors  some  of 
the  best  and  most  liberal  minds  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Topics  of  interest  are  treat- 
ed in  every  number  with  a degree  of  comprehensiveness,  freshness  and  vigor,  quite 
unequaled  by  any  former  periodical.  Its  teachings  should  be  as  ^ familiar  ” in  every 
family  where  the  English  language  is  read  or  spoken,  as  Household  Words.” 

29.  — History  of  the  Insurrection  in  China,  With  notices  of  the  Christianity,  Creed, 
and  Proclamations  of  the  Insurgents.  By  MM.  Collert  A Yva.v.  Translated 
from  the  French,  with  a Supplementary  Chapter  narrating  the  most  recent  events, 
by  John  Oxford.  12mo,  pp.  801,  New  York:  Harper  A Brothers. 

The  writers  of  this  history  of  the  Chinese  insurrection  are  connected  with  the  French 
Embassy,  and  both  are  known  in  the  world  of  letters.  Their  work  is  not  a mere  dry 
narrative  of  the  rebellion,  but  abounds  in  lively  descriptions  of  localities  and  events 
that  have  all  the  charm  of  romance.  It  gives  a novel,  instructive,  and  even  humorous 
picture  of  Chinese  manners;  a fac  simile  of  a Chinese  map  of  the  course  of  the  insur- 
rection, and  a portrait  of  Tien  Te,  chief  of  the  insurgents,  are  appended  to  the  volume. 

80.  — A Memoir  of  the  Life  and  Labors  of  the  Rev.  Adoniram  Jndson,  D.  D.  By 
Francis  Watland,  President  of  Brown  University.  In  two  volumes,  12mo.,pp. 
520  A 644.  Boston:  Phillips,  Sampson  A Co. 

The  compilation  of  the  present  memoir  of  the  life  and  labors  of  Dr.  Judson  was  un- 
dertaken by  Dr.  Way  laud  in  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union,  and  the  widow  of  the  funner.  With  am- 
ple materials,  so  far  as  the  official  correspondance,  and  valuable  reminiscences  from 
the  pen  of  Mrs.  Judson  was  concerned,  Dr.  Way  land  has  succeeded  in  adding  a most 
valuable  contribution  to  the  missionary  biography  of  Christendom. 

81.  — Sparing  to  Spend:  or^  the  Loftons  and  Pinkertons.  By  T.  S.  Artqur.  ISmo., 
pp.  853.  New  York : Charles  Scribner. 

The  moral  and  social  tendencies  of  Mr.  Arthur's  stories  are  unexceptionable.  The 

Eurpose  f»f  this  volume,  as  the  title  indicates,  is  to  exhibit  the  evils  that  flow  from  the 
ick  of  prudence,  self  denial,  and  economy  in  young  people  at  the  beginning  of  life; 
and  also  to  show,  in  contrast,  the  beneficial  result  uf  a wise  restriction  of  the  wants  to 
the  means.  Written  in  a pleasant  and  popular  style,  it  will  be  more  likely  to  influ- 
ence the  reade^  for  good  than  a sermon  or  essay  on  the  same  subject 

82. — Mark  Rudlestone : or.  The  Two  Brothers.  By  Mrs.  Moodib.  (Sister  to  Agues 
Strickland.)  author  of  **  Roughing  it  in  the  Bush,”  **  Enthusiasm,”  etc.  12mo.,  pp. 
859.  New  York:  Dewitt  A Davenport. 

Those  who  have  read  with  interest  the  previously  published  works  of  Mrs.  Moodit 
will  scarcely  require  our  commendation.  The  fact  that  the  present  work  has  passed 
through  three  large  editions  speaks  well  for  the  success  of  the  author,  and  indioeata, 
to  some  extent,  the  iuterest  she  has  excited. 
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85.  — Life  in  the  Mission^  the  Camp,  and  the  Zenana : or,  Six  Years  in  India.  Br 
Mas.  Colin  Mackenzie.  In  two  vola.,  12iiio.,  pp.  728.  New  York:  J.  S.  Redfield. 
The  contents  of  these  volumes  were  penned  at  intervals  during  a six  years’  resi- 
dence of  the  writer  in  India,  to  her  family  and  friends  in  England.  Events,  anecdotes, 
and  reflections  were  recorded  as  they  came  before  her,  a circumstance  that  adds  ma- 
terially to  the  vigor  of  the  thoughts,  the  freshness  of  the  narrative,  and  the  accuracy 
of  the  events  recorded.  The  personal  details,  in  spite  of  her  “ endeavors  to  weed  out,” 
rather  lend  a charm  to  the  whole,  as  they  let  the  reader  into  the  mind  and  heart  of 
the  author.  Her  opportunities  of  studying  the  habits,  manners,  and  character  of  the 
people  among  whom  she  resided  were  rare,  and  she  has  seen  and  described  many 
things  that  would  have  escaped  the  less  curious  eye  of  one  of  the  “ sterner  sex.” 

84. — Outlines  of  Scripture  Geography  and  History  : Illustrating  the  Historical  Por- 
tions of  the  Old  and  Neto  Testaments.  Designed  for  the  Use  of  Schools  and  Pri- 
vate Reading.  By  Edmund  Hughes,  F.  R.  A.  S.,  F.  R.  G.  S,  Head  Master  of  the 
Royal  Naval  School,  Greenwich  Hospital;  author  of  “ Outlines  of  Physical  Geog- 
raphy,” Ac.,  Ac.  12mo.,  pp.  855.  Philadelphia : Blanchard  A Lea. 

The  design  of  this  book  is  to  furnish  the  biblical  student  with  a correct  knowledge 
of  Scripture  geography.  The  author  has  brought  together  in  a comprehensive  form 
the  results  of  recent  as  well  as  early  researches  in  the  lands  of  the  Bible.  It  appears 
to  be  a pretty  complete  yet  concise  hand- book  of  Scripture  geography  and  history — a 
book  that  the  pastor,  the  parent,  and  the  teacher,  will  find  useful  in  aiding  them  to 
**  search  the  Scriptures.” 

86.  — Helen  Midgrave : or,  Jesuit  Executorship.  Being  passages  in  the  Life  of  a Se- 
ceder  from  Romanism.  An  Autobiography.  12rao.,  pp.  812.  New  York  : Dewitt 
A Davenport. 

The  design  of  this  story  is  indicated  in  the  title  quoted.  Helen  Mulgrave  belonged 
to  a Catholic  family  of  distinction,  and  after  passing  through  various  trials  is  **  con- 
verted ” to  Protestantism.  It  is  a well- written  work,  and  cannot  fail  of  enlisting  the 
sympathies  of  all  who  regard  the  Church  of  Rome  as  anti-Christian  in  its  doctrines, 
dogmas,  and  practices. 

86.  — Harry  Harrison ; or  the  Benevolent  Bachelor.  By  the  author  of  “ The  Attorney.” 
With  Illustrations.  12mo.,  pp.  864.  New  York:  3.  Hueston. 

The  date  of  this  tale  is  fixed  many  years  back,  and  the  scene  laid  in  New  York. 
The  characters,  we  are  told  by  the  author,  (John  T.  Irving,  a nephew  of  Washing- 
ton Irving.)  who  figure  in  this  book  are  not  all  fictitious.  Some  are  still  living. 
Many  of  the  scenes,  too,  are  real,  and  for  a time  made%  deep  impression  upon  the 
public  mind.  There  is  a vein  of  quiet  humor  and  benevolent  pathos  running  through 
the  story. 

87.  — The  Little  Drummer : or.  Filial  Affection.  A Story  of  the  Russian  Campaign. 
By  Gustav  Nieuite.  Translated  from  the  German,  by  Mrs.  H.  E.  Conant.  New 
York : Charles  Scribner. 

Nieritz  is  the  author  of  Juvenile  Tales,  and  is  the  favorite  living  writer  for  the 
young  in  his  own  country.  The  present  is  the  first  of  the  series  that  has  been  trans- 
lated or  published  in  this  country.  Like  everything  from  the  German  mind,  it  will  be 
found  at  once  interesting  and  instructive.  We  trust  it  will  be  followed  by  others  of 
the  series. 

88.  — Goldenlinks : or  Tales  and  Poems  for  the  Young.  By  Wm.  Gland  Bourne,  A.  M., 
author  of  **  poems  of  Hope  and  Action,”  **  Gems  from  Fable  Land,”  “ Silverstring,” 
Ac.,  Ac.  18mo.  New  York : Coarles  Scribner. 

This  volume  contains  some  twenty  stories,  sketches,  and  poems,  designed  for  the 
amusement  and  instruction  of  children  and  youth.  The  thoughts  and  teachings  of  the 
book  are  unexceptionable.  It  has  several  une  illustrations. 

89.  — Tip-Top : Or  a Noble  Aim.  A Book  for  Boys  and  Girls.  By  Mrs.  L.  C.  Tutbill, 
Author  of  **  I'll  be  a Gentleman,”  **  I’ll  be  a Lady,”  **  Braggadocio,”  **  Queer  Bonnets,” 
Ac.,  Ac.  ISma,  pp.  325.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner. 

The  “ noble  aim  ” of  this  story,  which  is  designed  for  the  improvement  of  the  minds, 
morals,  and  manners  of  the  young,  will  not  be  questioned  by  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  character  of  the  author’s  former  publications. 
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40. — of  Politics:  an  Inquiry  into  the  foundation  of  Qovemments,  and  tka 
Causes  and  Progress  of  Political  Revolutions.  By  Richard  Hildreth,  author  of 
“The  History  of  the  United  Sutes.*’  12ino^  pp.  274.  New  York:  Harper  4k 
Brothers. 

This  treatise,  we  are  told  by  the  author,  was  written  some  twelve  years  wnce.  The 
views  it  contains  having  been  confirmed  in  the  author’s  mind,  it  is  now  published,  with 
such  alterations  and  additions  as  were  suggested  by  occurrences  since  the  date  of  its 
original  composition.  It  may  be  regarded  as  an  appendix  to  Mr.  Hildreth’s  admirable 
History  of  the  United  States,  and  is  commended  to  critics  who  have  complained  that 
his  history  has  no  philosophy  in  it. 

41. — Czar  and  the  Sultan;  or  Nicholas  and  Abdul  Mcdjid:  thctr  Private  Iavcs 
and  Public  Actions.  By  Adrian  Gilson.  To  which  is  added  the  Turks  in  Eu- 
rope : their  Rise  and  Decadence.  By  Francis  Bouvkt.  18mo.,  pp.  196.  New 
York:  Harper  <k  Brothers. 

This  little  volume  has  been  written  with  a view  of  satisfying  the  curiosity  excited 
by  the  present  aspect  of  afitairs  in  the  Eastern  extremity  of  Europe.  The  author  re- 
sided for  some  time  in  the  Danubian  Principalities,  which  certainly  affo^s  some 
guaranties  of  novelty  and  truthfulness  on  the  subject  It  is  free  from  political  bias, 
and  abounds  in  anecdote. 

42.  — The  Exiles:  a Tale.  By  Talvi,  author  of  “ Heloise,”  “ The  Literature  of  the 
Sclavic  Nations,”  <kc.  12mo.,  pp.  400.  New  York : Q.  P.  Putnam  <k  Ca 

The  fair  author  of  this  tale,  in  the  preface,  which  every  one  is  desired  to  read,” 
says  it  is  not  a picture  of  America  which  she  would  unroll  before  her  readers,  but 
American  pictures^  as  in  her  experience  of  many  years  she  beheld  them.  In  the 
form  of  a clever  story,  the  author  brings  before  tlie  reader  the  child  of  the  world  and 
the  pious  maiden,  the  cavalier  and  the  farmer,  the  social  philanthropist  and  the 
Pharisee,  and  other  very  natural  characters ; and  in  portioning,  in  single  features,  the 
social  relations  of  the  opposite  sexes  and  the  various  stages  of  life,  she  does  not  iu- 
einuate  that  these  characters  and  relations  are  the  exclusive  types  of  society  as  it  has 
formed  itself  in  the  North  American  Republic. 

43.  — The  Star  Chamber  : an  Historical  Romance.  By  Wm.  Harrison  Ainsworth, 
author  of  “Old  St  Pauls,”  “Tower  of  London,”  “ Windsor  Castle,”  Ac.,  Ac.  New 
York  : Bunce  <k  Brothers. 

44.  — The  Rose  of  Sharon  : a Religious  Souvenir  for  1864.  Edited  by  C.  M.  Sawtbh. 
ISmo.,  pp.  823.  Boston  ; A.  Tompkins. 

“ Wearing  the  sober  dignity  of  maturer  years,  yet  retaining  the  fresh  beauty  of 
youth,”  says  the  fair  editress,  “ the  Rose  of  Sharon,  for  the  fifteenth  time,  appears  to 
claim  the  kind  wishes  and  generous  patronage  of  its  many  long-tried  friends.”  Every 
year,  too,  has  increased  this  circle  of  friends,  by  the  growing  excellence  of  “ the  gilt,* 
BO  pure  and  so  beautiful  in  all  that  constitutes  literary  and  artistic  excellence.  The 
prose  (not  prosy)  articles  are  from  some  of  the  best  names  and  most  liberal  minds  in 
literature,  and  the  verses,  although  not  all  of  the  highest  order  of  poetical  merit,  are 
conceived  in  good  taste  and  expressed  in  a chaste  and  appropriate  diction  The  plate 
illustrations,  seven  in  number,  are  in  keeping  with  the  generally  correct  and  beautiful 
typography  of  the  volume. 

46. — T/wr  Attorney;  or  the  Correspondence  of  John  Quod.  Third  edition.  With 
Illustrations.  i2mo.,  pp.  884.  New  York:  S.  Hueston. 

The  whole  of  this  work  was  originally  published  in  the  “Knickerbocker  Magaame  * 
in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing  several  chapters.  At  first  these  numbers  were 
prefaced  by  a note  from  Mr.  Quod  to  the  editor  of  that  excellent  magazine,  containiug 
the  letters  of  several  of  the  many  correspondents  who  bad  sprung  up  about  him  as 
soon  as  it  became  known  that  he  bad  a whole  haunted  bouse  to  himself.  The  story 
of  the  attorney  is  well  told,  and  in  a graceful  and  agreeable  style. 

46. — An  Attempt  to  exhibit  the  True  Theory  of  Christianity  as  a ConsiUent  mnd 
Practical  System.  By  Wm.  S.  Qratbon,  12mo.,  pp.  864.  Now  York:  D.  Ap{detc« 
<k  Co. 

The  professed  object  of  the  writer  of  this  treatise  is  to  reconcile  the  fdiiloeopliy  of 
reason  with  the  spiiitual  laws  of  the  Gospel. 
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J.  C.  BOOTH, 

DRAPER  AND  TAILOR, 

486  Broadway,  Corner  of  Broome-Street. 

Mr.  Booth  desirea  to  call  the  attcDtioD  of  the  Pablie  to  the  following  facte  in  con- 
oection  with  hie  eBtablisbment,  which  he  humbly  concelyes  renders  it  the  most  desita* 
ble  riRBT  RATE  Tailoring  Saloon  in  New  York. 

His  stock  of  goods  is  supplied  by  direct  importations,  from  the  French  and  Eng> 
glish,  and  selections  from  the  American  Market,  all  of  which  are  chosen  by  competent 
and  experienced  agents,  from  the  latest  fashions  and  beat  styles  afiforded,  and  his  a8aori> 
ment  being  constantly  renewed,  is  the  most  complete  and  perfect  in  the  city* 

He  employs  none  but  the  most  superior  artists,  and  has  by  diligence  and  care  so 
oiganized  bis  cutting  and  making  up  departments,  that,  with  his  long  experience  and 
immediate  sapervision,  he  can  guaranty  garments  of  durable  make,  superior  and  e1e> 
gant  fits,  which  cannot  be  surpassed  in  the  world. 

In  Pantaloons  he  has  achieved  a triumph  which  places  bb  make  of  that  important 
garment  ahead  of  all  others.  ^ 

JSi$  Price*  are  lower  than  those  of  any  first-rate  establishment  in  America. 

py*  Promptness  and  Ponctuolity  is  Mr.  Boothb  invariable  rule  in  filling  orders. 

N.  B.  A splendid  assortment  of  Fall  and  Winter  Goods  just  opened. 


FIRE  INSURANCE. 

The  Providence  Washington  Insurance  Go., 

AT  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

Chartered,  1787.  Capital,  $200,000,  all  paid  in  (in  cash)  and  securely  invested 
Take  risks  against  Fire  on  application  at  their  office  in  Providence;  and  on  Mercnau- 
dise  and  Buildings  in  the  city  of  New  York,  on  application  at  the  office  of 
ASA  BIGELOW,  Jr*,  4B  Pliic-strect,  coruer  of  William* 
Proeidence^  R,  L April!  1847.  SULLIVAN  DORR. /’rrndSmt 

Sinit  9n0nrnntt  Cnrajianii  of  Mm  fork. 
CASH  CAPITAL  $500,000. 

BtriDDiNGS,  Merchandise,  and  other  Property,  Insured  lOArasr 
Loss  OR  Damage  by  Fire,  on  Favorable  Terms. 

OFFICE  No.  lO  WALL-8T., 

CHAS.  J.  MARTIN,  S,  L.  LOOMIS, 

Secretary.  Pruideni, 
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MERCHANTS’  MAGAZINE  AND  COMMERCIAL  REVIEW. 

EstablUlied  JnlTy  1830. 

BY  FREEMAN  HUNT,  EDITOR  AND  PROPRIETOR, 

>'  PUBLISHED  MONTHLY. 

■■  it  14!  Fulton-strcet,  New  York— At  Fire  Dellaw  per  Adboid. 

I The  MERCHANTS’  MAGAZINE  AND  COMMERCIAL  REVIEW 
I ia  devoted  to  TRADE,  COMMERCE,  and  NAVIGATION— BANKING,  CUB- 
, RENCY.  iind  FINANCE— MERCANTILE  and  MARITIME  LAW— FIRE 
! MARINE,  and  LIFE  INSURANCE— OCEAN  and  INLAND  NAVl- 

I OATION— NAUTICAL  INTELLIGENCE— INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS- 
I including  CANALS,  RAILWAYS,  and  PLANK  ROADS— RIVERS  and, 

I HAKBOHS,  and  in  geoeral  all  subjects  involviDg  the  great  CoMMEECLaL  akd  | 

I TRj\L  Intkussts  of  Uie  Country  and  the  World.  , 

I It  has  been  ever  the  constant  aim,  and  untiring  e0fort  of  the  Editor  and  Pro* 

I prietor  to  make  the  Work,  at  once,  a journal  of  the  latest  Commercial  Intellu^ce,  ' 
i and  a standard  Libmiy  of  Reference  on  all  topics  of  Trade,  not  less  mdiftpensanla  m , 
j the  Btatksmak,  Poutioai  Economist,  Jurist,  I’Snancixx,  Bankkii,  Bbokkr,  Snip  Mi^  < 

I TER,  Ship  Builder,  Meobamic,  and  Manufactitreb,  than  to  tlie  Merchant  and  , 

I Man  ; and  from  the  necesaarily  comprehensive  range  of  its  discussions  and  iU  Static- 
I tics,  taking  in,  as  it  does,  every  subject  in  the  wide  held  of  Commerce,  the  pages  of  the  ! 

I Magazine  will  always  be  found  to  embody  a vast  fund  of  Knowlege  for  the  Farmer, 

I also — for  the  Cotton  Planter  of  the  South,  and  the  Grain  Grower  af  the  Nortli.  j 

I The  Editor  and  Proprietor  has  endeavored  to  uifuse  into  his  Magazine  a uatkoial  ' 
spirit  and  character,  br  securing  the  aid  of  able  cori-esikondente  in  all  parts  of  our  wide^ 
spread  Republic,  and  by  exhibiting  the  resources  of  every  State  and  Territory  cd  the 
Union.  On  mooted  points  in  political  economy,  banking,  and  the  principles  of  tnuiev 
he  has  freely  admitted  artides  advocating  antagonistic  doctrinesaod  opinKjoa;  ^ 
while  it  is  his  great  aim  to  exhibit  facts,  and  embody  the  scientific  and  practical  oftnr  | 
linos  of  Commerce,  the  Magazine  will  be  ever  open  to  Uie  free  and  fair  disousaxA  of  i 
evenr  subject  legitimately  Mlin;;  witliiu  iU  geneitd  scope  and  its  original  desin  ) 

The  number,  for  December.  completed  the  twenty -BEVENTn  semi-amn^  volume  \ 
ofthe  Merchant^  Magaune,  The  w'ork  mis  be  eu  enlarged  more  than  onc-Uunl  siaM  fti  1 
commencement  in  July,  18S9,  and  each  volume  now  contains  nearly  Might  //wvidrvd  . 
octavo  pages.  A few  com{>lete  sets  of  the  Magazine  may  be  obtains  at  the  pohlhik~  [ 
er's  office,  142  Ful ton-street.  New  York,  neatly  and  substaotially  bound,  for  Two  Dol-  i 
LARS  AND  A Half  per  volume. 

CBAMsaa  or  Commkrcb  or  Pabi««  Purls,  26  December,  tfSA.  ^ 

Me.  FasKMAX  Horr. 

Bis The  Chsrobor  of  Commerce  of  Paris,  having  had  occasion  to  consult  the  Magaalno  which 
yoQ  have  iHibliwhcd  for  so  many  years  past,  could  noi  but  fully  appreciate  Its  groat  mriiL  It  has  rr* 
marked  the  sustniiiod  zeal  and  core  with  which  you  have  brought  together  in  its  pajma,  slaliotical 
matter  of  the  highest  iuterear,  as  well  as  disquisltious  of  Uie  inmost  Importance  and  utility-  { and  ihe 
Chamber  kuows  of  no  lielter  wav  ul  testifying  iu  apprtciailoo  of  your  work,  than  by  subacriblne  hr 
the  Magazine  for  U«  Library,  The  Treasun*r  ha  Im^h  directed  to  cliarge  one  of  eur  oorreopoiijriui 
In  New  York  with  Uiit  duty,  and  also  to  forwards  to  yuu  this  Ictur,  which  we  conclude  Sir,  by 
you  the  ossuranyces  of  our  higbast  couaiderailon.  , 

HesACB  Say,  Sooretsry.  LEGENTIL,  Prsoldenl  of  theChaabsc.  ! 


At  a ststMl  meeUncof  the  Philodelfihia  Board  of  Titule,  held  on  Monday  evening,  April  IBIl,  i 
the  followliifresoluUona  were  adopted,  without  u dissi’nting  voice : — ' 

it##We«d,^ai  the  Board  of  Trade  viewing  the  iniportuia^e  of  a nublicaiion,  wbkrh  cnndcnaa^tR  n 
attractive  and  endurti^  form,  gnueraJ  information i nd.siMiIitics  rviuiiug  to  Uiu  commercial  and  lAAa» 
trial  purauits  of  our  country,  venture  to  rooomnu'Ud  **  Hunf*  MircAmuts’^  avJ 

as  possessing  these  requisitea  in  an  eminent  degree,  and  trust  thuir  fhlluw-clUMCis  esqg  at 
induced  U>  encourage  raaxitAM  Uuav,  £aq^  in  his  andnous  labora  by  becoming  subeccttwnaslil 
|>eriodlcal. 

ArrWvsd,  That  a copy  ofthe  Coregolag  Resolution  be  fUmlshed  Mr.  Iloirr,  by  Ibe  Becralvvif 
Board.  i 

TU08.  P.  COPE,  rnMidenL  C C.  CBia»e^  tamy,  ' 


OiaciMaATi  CpAMaam  or  Coawaara,  febrnarj  Rib 
At  a msettnf  of  the  Cincinnati  Chamber  at  Cotnmeroa,  February  41b,  llifti,  lha  MteWIni  ~~>i  sin 
lions  were  unauimoualy  adopted : — 

Ac«0fvad,  Thnl  Hoiit’s  JfereAanU*  MofaxinM  Mnd  CotnmtrHat  Rtruiet  l4  A Wort  od  RpaiA  taisatwsA 
nUlity.  imd  is  signally  adapted  to  inform  the  uverchonls  upon  (liii  niiiiiiiiiiiis  fai  iisnilna 
fo^lp  aiMl  inlemal  trade  of  the  country,  IU  monufucture*  and  agricultural  MAttstk*;  gUltM  Mbe  ifl 
^nt?  community  are  due  to  iu  editor,  Faaajua  llejrr.  lldiitfvy  Riml  |M 

abUUy^^th  has  conduct^  It  for  so  many  yoaix  Di  t ' i l y Vj lOO^lX^  _ |l 


^ — pO  many  yoaix  u.  ^ v ^ 

^ reeommond  lU  more  general  circulation,  and  that  a COfry  of 
ferwanUdioMa.  UnsT.  RiciUliRl 


♦ 


This  book  should  be  returned 
the  Library  on  or  before  the  last  da 
stamped  below. 

A fine  of  five  ceilts  a day  is  incurr* 
by  retaining  it  beyond  the  speciflei 
time. 

Please  return  promptly. 
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